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DABfl-. 

D. TMsEiiglisk letter 1»*8 letters witli cot- 
rcspondiug power^i in the Arebio, Peraiani 
Hindustani, Sanskrit, BSnd^ Mdirathi, 0“*®" 
ratbi, Bei)giai, TIrya,Telagu,Karnata, lanul 
andMalayalam. In all these tongues, how- 
ever, there! '.te also' a softer sounding 
Tlie English compound Dh, nlsO| the Tamil 
tongue 0 X 9 ?j)te(l, has corresponding letters, 
simple, ;Qiodilied, or compounded, with both 
soft and’ hard sounds : d, and r, in several of 
the Indian tongues, are moroover, so pro- 
nounced as to be difficult for a European ear 
to catch their niceties and d and r are there- 
fore frequently confounded, d and r are not 
used by thoCliinesc. Wilson. W. W. Eunter^ 
DAE ou KOOSHAH, Hind l^a cyno- 
suroides, the sacred grass of tho hiudoos, is 
generally applied only to tho first shoots .of 
\ the Koos grass, it is called Duhsa, in RohU- 
cuud and is niado into rope in North Wes- 
tern India. 

DAB. Hind, of Kubat, a moist soil. 

DAB. Hind of Delhi, Auathorium miiri- 
Ciitum, 

DAB. Pot.. Quercus. Oak. 

DAB or DOOB. Bjsng. Xyris iudica.-— 
Linn> Sec Graminacem* 

* DABAU a river of Gwalior. 

" DABBA OHETTU, Tkl Citrus modica, X. 
DABOllICK see Colymbidic. 

DABEE Bkno. also Doobee, Beno. Xyris 
Indica. 

DABI A Prince of Junagurh. 

DABLING pass loads from Chinese Tar- 
tary to Kunawer. 

DABUU, a small weight of Masulipatam, 
equal to 191 grains. 

DABUL OR DEBUL. A sea port town on 
the Malabar Coast, eight miles south of Se- 
verndroog. This port was burned about 1508, 
by tho Portuguese viceroy Almeyda. He 
came to India, in 1505, the successor of 
Dias, Vaseo-do-Gama and Cabral. On his 
arrival, he concluded a defensive treaty with 
the King of Vijiauuggur, but tho Vene- 
tians Who up to that time had monopolized 
the trade with India, jealous of tho growing 
power of the Portuguese, instigated the king 
of Egypt to oppose their progress, He ac- 
cordingly sent S' ffioet under Mir Hukum, 
who in conjunctiott With the fleet of Guze- 
rat, bore dows %pQn Lorenzo, son of Al* 
le^da and defeated him in 1^8, Lorenzo 
^Ming in the fight Almeyds, to avenge his 
son’s death burnt the port of Dabnl, and 
defeated the enemy ,in the harbour bf Diu, 
Cpaoludod A twftty, . 


DACCA. 

DAC0A, there are two towns of this name, 
one Dacca Jelalpur to the North of Ballavguiy 
and Dacca proper between Dacca Jalalpur 
and the M'egna Biver. Dacca yields rice, 
pulse, millet, maize, cotton, safflower, ^in- 
digo, sugar, ginger, coffee and capsicum, out 
only cotton and safflower may be considered 
as staples peculiar to tho district. The 
indigenous cotton of Dacca has long*beoh 
celebrated for its superior quality. It is 
cultivated along the banks of tlie Megua 
from Feringy bazar to Edilpore in Backer- 
gunj, a distance of about forty miles ; on tho 
banks of the Brahmaputra creek (the ancient 
channel of the river of the same name) and 
along the Luckia and Baiiar. It presents 
! different shades of quality, tlie finest, of 
which is named phoUej and is the material 
of which the delicate muslins arc made. It 
is described by Eoxburgh as cliffeiing from 
the common herbaceous cotton plant oi 
Bengal in several particulars, but chiefly m 
having a longer, finer and so Iter fibre than it. 
Safflower (Cartluimus lincloriuff) soex^ 
tensively used for dyeing silks in England 
and France, is one of the most valuable agri- 
cultural products of the district. Next to 
fine muslins, and embroidered fabrics, silver- 
filigree work is that for which Dacca is most 
celebrated. This art is also practised lu great 
perfection at Cuttack, and in Sumatra, and 
China. Tho articles usually m^de at Dacca 
are ladies’ ornaments, such as bracelets, ear- 
rings, brooches, chains, necklaces. &c. and 
AUar-dms and small boxes for natives. 
The design best adapted for display ing the 
delicate work of filigree is that of a lew. 
Tho apparatus used in tho art is exceed- 
ingly simple, consisting merely of a few 
small crucibles, a piei of bamboo 
blow-pipe, small hammers for flattening the 
wire, and sets of forceps for inter-twisting 
it. The drawing of silver and gold 
silver covered with gold) wire, used as thread 
iu embroidery, is extensively 
here. Benaws is also celebrated for tnia 
art. There ate several varieties of silver ana 
gold-thread (hadla) made at Dacca, as 
batom for the embroidery of, mustos aad 
eilks ; goshoo for cape and ooyetmg the hand- 
lee of chowtiea; «ai»w/i forthrban^’ 
andhookah-makesj and jteilwt for ^Id teco 
and brocades. Someof;tt is draTOalmostas 
a hair. Inthe timeof AnruuMebe 

a fluaotite of this arttdo was mads yearly for 
the Court at Delhi. A hundred sUoks Muet- 

ed with it, and plam gold, and silver 6««« » 
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DACRYDIUM CUPRESSINUM. 

the amount of £2,OoO in value, appear among 
the items composing the UvSthooi Khat Nuzr, 
which was annually sent to the emperor. 
The manufacture of the exceedingly fine Dac- 
ca muslins, is slowly dying out. There is now 
no demand for those of the finest quality-^ 
the ab-rowan and ihibnam* The native nobility 
of India do not patronize the finest sort, and 
there is no market for them elsewhere. 
About the year 1850, there was only a iinglt 
fiimily of weavers in Dacca who could manu- 
facture the very finest quality \ and it took 
theniisix-months to make up one piece, but 
even for that piece they got no orders. Be- 
sides, the particular kind of cotton, lapas^ 
supposed to be finer than the finest new 
Orleans staple, from which alone the thread 
was spun, is now never grown. Amongst 
mabomedanst the name of Dacca was Johangir- 
nuggur See India ; Inscriptions. — Br, Taylor. 

DACCA Jelalvur and and Dacca Proper 
two districts in Bengal, their chief towns Pa- 
ridpoor 115 miles and Dacca 150 miles, dis- 
tant from Calcutta. 

DAGHRA a river in the Monghyr district 
near Hyhatganj. 

DAOBZIEGEL. Gbb. Tiles. 

DACOITY. An Anglo-Hindi legal term 
for a system of robbery by gangs of people 
of the country. It is derived from the hin* 
dustani term daka,” the verb being da- 
ka pama” to plunder. In India, Thugs or 
Dacoits who have been tried and convicted as 
having belonged to a band of thug murder- 
ers or dacoits, but who, having mado a full 
confession of their crimes (in some individual 
cases amounting to tho murders of as many 
as eighty persons) and having denounced 
their associates, receive a couditional par- 
don. Originally in the criminal Code of In- 
^a, Dacoity” was applied to the armed 
bands who plundered, but it and the term 
Thug are now applied to several well-defined 
classes. Amongst these are the Bhuduk of the 
Nepal Terai, the Dasadh of Behar who make 
frequent predatory excursions into Lower Ben- 
gal. In the North West, are the Bind of 
Ghazepere the Nuth or gypsey, the Ahir, 
Boria, Kami and a host of low castes. In 
the Panjab, daooity generally assumes the 
form of cattle-liftuig. The Meena are tho 
most active and energetic and are concerned 
in most of theda^ities of Northern India. 
And in the S. W. the Sonthal with his club, 
long bamboo spear and terrible Sonthal bat- 
tlOraxe, often sweeps down on the plains of 
Bheerbhoom, HazareeMwgh and adj^ent 
districts, and the flare of their torches or light 
of the burning huts, give the first warning. 
DAOEYDIUM CUPRESSINUM is the 


DAD ilU PANrHI. 

Rimu or Red Fine timber tree of New Zeal- 1 
and. 

DACSHA. See Daksha. Yavana. 

DAOTYLIS. A grass that occupes barren 
soil. See Oramiuacem. 

DACTYLOPTERUS ORIENTALIS Cuv. ' 
a fish of the Indian seas of the order Acan- 
thopterygii and family lioricati. 

DAD. Pbr. Hind, Literally a gift ; a 
postfix and prefix much in use, as Khudadad 
given by God, the Theodotus of the Greeks; 
and Dev-Dutt of the hindus, Dail>khah a 
plaintiff for justice. 

DaDA. iiiND. Grandfather. 

DADA. H. Cedrus deodara, deodar or 
Himalayan cedar, see Diar. 

DADAP TREES. See Coffee. 

DADAR, a valley and town separated 
from the great plain of Cutch Gandava, by a 
lino of jMal or low hiUs. Dadar is exces- 
sively hot and a Persian couplet runs 
Allah! dozakh kisakhti, chon Dadar hasti, 
Oh Lord ! why did ^ovl make hoi), when you 
have Dadar ? 

DADDA, H. of Salt Range, Acacia eburnea. 

DADI. It. Dice. 

DADIMA. Tbl. Sans, or DADIMA 
PANDU. TEii. Punica granatum. Pome- 
granate. 

DAD'MAREE Beno. Ammansia vesica- 
toria. 

DAD MURDAN. Hind. Brno. Cassia 
alata. — Linn, 

DADOS. Sp. Dice. 

DADRUGNA. Sans. Cassia alata. 

DADRU Hind, of Haaira and Murree; 
Rhamnus virgatus. R. persioa. 

DADU a Vaishnava ascetic teacher who 
instituted a Byragi sect. According to Wil- 
son, Dadu was a cotton cleaner of Ahmedabad 
who lived in the beginning of the 17 th Cen- 
tury and established a monotheistical wor- 
ship. see Dadu Panthi, Hindu, Vairagi. 

DADUGA Tel, also Bettaganapa and Pa- 
Bupu kadimi. Nauclea cordifolia^ It. i. 
514 ; a large tree common in tiie mountainous 
parts of the Coromandel coast. The wood is ex- 
tremely beautiful resembling that of the Box- 
tree but lighter.-- Mat, Med,p» 213. 

DADDNGAWC, a tutelary spirit of the 
Java hillmon. 

DADU PANT'HI. A Vaishnava sect of 
hindus, whose tenets are derived from Ram- 
anand after whom its fouD^v is said to be 
the fifth spritual guidsi* |!boir worship is 
restricted to the “ Japa^^$ petition of the 
niaiAe of Rama, as the itoity negatively dee- I 
crlbed in the Vedanta tbeolo^. They have J 
so temples or imagM. Dadu was bom at ^ 
Ahmedabad. carry a rosary, have no 
frontal mark not but wears round j 



DAG. 

four cornered hat. They are said to be nu- 
merous in Marwar and Ajmir. .Their chief 
place is Naraina, 40 miles from Jaipur. 
They are classed as {a) Virahta^ who go bare- 
-headed and have but one garment and one 
f tvater pot. The (6) Naga who carry arms 
and serve hindn princes making good sol- • 
diers. The (c)Bhidu Bhari who follow the 
avocations of ordinary life. They burn their 
dead at dawn— IFi&oa See Dadu. Hindu ; 
Dadii Panthi ; Vairagi, 

658 DAEB JQNNAEE. Hico). An ac- 
coucheuse : a midwifer 

DAEE. Amahomedau sect who reside at 
Gajer, Mekraoi Kej and Turbot, formed out 
of. several Brahui tribes. They are a Scythic 
tribe associated with the Massagotce. Seo 
Kelat. 

D AEJA. Literally lampholders ; the term 
applied to the handmaids who invariably 
fosm a part of the Kajpoot Daeja^ or Bowtr 
Tod's Rajasthan. Vol. I, p. 628. 

DMma EXTENSA R, Brown, 

Syn, 

Cynanchum exteuaum. JAOq ‘ Cyaancham btcolor, And. 
Cynaachum cordifolium Rets Ascte^ias echinafa Roxb. 
Chngal-bauti Beng., Vela parti Tam. 

. Ubrim. Duk Utamaui „ 

Sagnani Hind. , Jutuga Tel. 

This plant is used medicinally, Its fibre is 
known commercially as Ootrum fibre and is a 
promising substitute for flax. It is soft, 
white, silky, and strong ; it can be procured 
in considerable quantities in Southern In- 
^ dia, the Dsemia extensa being a common 
* creeper belonging to the Asclepiadacere,— 
Jf. R Jur. Rep, 

DAENDELS, Herman William, born at 
Hattem in Guilderland 31st October 1762 
died at New Guinea 1818. Ho was Gover- 
nor-General of Dutch India, and formed the 
great military road of Java.— Edvehr. 

DAENY OR DAN IE, in lat. 24 ® 57^ N. 
Long. 62® 25' B., an island IJ miles long, on 
tho south side of tlio Persian Gulf. — Ilors- 
burgh, 

DAEZ AJEB. a sil ver coin of Persia of value 
I Bs. 4 . Simmonds. 

I DAF Hind, A hand-druni, a tambourine. 

I DAFFADAB, Pers, Hind. An officer in 
the native irregular cavalry. 

DAPILA ACUTA, Linn. Pin-tails. 

DAFTAB Pers, a record book : Daftar- 
Dar also Daftari ; a record keeper. 

DAGGER, onb of a particukr shape is the 
^ official weapon Mi^ moderu Indian courts. 
I^A drawing of tKo dagger of ministry is 
f given in the last volume of Duff's History 
)of the Mshrattas. Hind, Theat, Vol, II, p 
g249. , . 

DAG. Hind of Kuhat, land cultivated only 
once in three years. 


DAI. 

DAGH, Turki. a hill, a mountain, Ala- 
ah Dagh or variegated mountain, near Ara- 
rat. 

DAG’HA. Guz. DHAGA. Hind. Thread. 
DAGHESTAN, see Persia. 

DAQING,' Malay, Flesh moat 
D^GOBA OF DHATUGARBHA. Sansc, 
A buddhist bone or relic receptacle. The an- 
cient edifices of Chichen in Central America, 
bear a striking resemblance to the Topes of 
India. The term is from Datula relic, Gar- 
bhan a shrine. Those of Ceylon end in a ter- 
minal Teo, in the form of a cube supporting a 
pointed spire,. 

DAGON. Burmese, A corruption of the 
Talain name, Ta*Kong, the Shooay Dagon 
buddhist temple of Kangoon, which rises 
magnificently from the summit of a scarped 
hill to a great height. See Rangoon ; Shooay 
Dagon. 

DAGOOTIIA, Burm. 1 Crooked timber, 
in Tavoy and Mergui, floats in water, and 
used for building boats, for planks of houses, 
ladders, &c., but is liable to attacks of worms 
and dry rot.— Dance, 

DAGSHAI, 30°53* 1, 77^2% a military 
station S. S. W, of Simla. Tho cantonment 
is 6,025 feet above the sea. Q. T. S. 

DAH, Pebs. Hind. Ten. Dah’m, the 
tenth : in the Panjab, Dah*mabi>dar, Hind, 
farm servapts hired for 10 months. 

DAH. Hind in tho N. W. Himalaya, a 
clod crasher, a flat beam of wood dragged 
over the fields to smooth clods, It is the 
Sohaga of tho plains.— 

660 DAH. a heavy weapon made use 
of by the Bhot and Burmese races, as a 
sword in war, and in peace for felling trees 
or cutting up firewood ^ consequently 
friction on tho handle is very great. Not- 
withstanding, the gum which fastens it 
adheres for years, except on the edge or end 
of the handle, where the wood itself becomes 
less or more worn.— America, page 
158. 

DAHAK. Eotpt. Colocyntb, 

DAHIB See Acre. 

DAHIR, Desput or lord of Debeil, f^om 
Dbs, 'a country,* and Pot, * the head* 
DAHISTAN a country separated by 
mount Taurus from Chorosan : gee Koh. 

DAHLIA, an ornamental flowerii^g plant 
originally from Mexico, now largely cultiva- 
ted in India. \ 

DAHNAJ Arab; a stone alluded to by 
Abu Zaid as resembling m emerald. 

DAHU, Hind Artoearpus intogrifolia, jak- 
tree. 

D AHYA, Hind Trophis aspera. 

DAI, PBRs. Hind, , a wet nurse ; an 



DAKAR 

aecouhousei a midwife : tlie English iu India 
use theword Ammah. 

DAIMACHAS, an ambassador a&nt by 
Seleuous or by his son Antiochus Soter to 
Bimbasara son of Chandragiipta. He w«%s 
regarded by Strabo iis tho most lying of all 
the Greek historians of India. See Vindu- 
aara. 

DAIMIO a hereditary prince ©{Japan. 

DAIN. Hini). Pbrs. Debt. 

DAIN. Btjrma. league, 2, miles and 2 fur- 
longs.“-S'mwo?i(fe. 

DA2B, a town north-west of Basorah, re- 
markably for a colossal tower of beautiful 
structure. Ibn-ul-Wardi in the Khassila-ul- 
Ajaib says, that strange sounds are occasi- 
onally heard to proceed from its interior. 
Great antiquity is attributed to this mina- 
ret by all tho natives of the country. — Mig- 
nariki Traveh P. 239. 

DAIHI, until 1869, amongst the Japanese, 
the ecclesiastical head of the government, 
who resided at Miako, See.> Kio. Kobo. 

(3094) DAISY, the little perennial plant 
called Beilis perennis by botanists. In India, 
this plant and its varieties aro cultivated as 
a souvenir” of home.— 

DAITYA, an ancient hindu term used in 
various ways but generally to designate a 
different and hostile race. In the Maha- 
bharata, they are spokon of as aborigine.s; 
also others of them as having power on the 
0 ea coasts: In other places, the term is 
applicable to the buddhists ; and the wars of 
the Daitya against the Dovata, are supposed 
to be thoir hostile operations against the 
Aryan race. Tho wars, between the immi- 
grant Aryan and the Daitya, were changed 
in the course of years into mythical wars 
between gods and demons. IFA. H, of I. 

DAITYA. Hind, a demon, a goblin, See 
Viswakarma. 

DAIVA, Him holy. See Hindu. 

DAIWUZEE, on the borders of Bajour. 
IBee Kush. 

• s DAJJAL, Arab. Hind, Prrs. Antichrist. 
Sha'mahomedans believe in Antichrist whom 
they term Al Dajjal. 

DAJIL, a town in Catch Gandava. see 
Eelat. , 

DAJKARi Hind. Flacourtia sepiaria. 

DAK. llniprTAVAL, Taic. the post, mail: 
to travel by' dak meaning as fast as the 
post, and is performed in palankins or in 
carriages, or on horseback. Also ,the mail 
or postal arrangement! pf India, where 
railroads, carts, horses, and men-runners, 
are employed to carry the mails. 

DAKA, a town of Jolalabad. 

DAKAR Huso, of Ois Sutlej, low-lying 

stiff clay bad* 


• DAKSHA. , 

DAKADT ALSO DAKAUTIYA, Hind. 
hindus born ,of, or descended from, a brah 
man father and goalin mother. They subsist 
on alms collected on a Saturday and are as- 
trologers. . 

DAKH. Hind. Vitis vinifera, Grapes, es- ' 
pecially the wild vine ; also raisins. 

DAKKABIJ Hind, also D. papri Hind. 
Butea frondosa. 

DAKHAN SHABAZ-PUR an island at 
the mouth of the Megna. 

DAKHILAH. Ar. Per. Hind. In ac- 
counts, an entry, also a receipt for money. 

DAKINI. Hind a witch, a female goblin. 

DAKOOA, a small town inside the Straits 
of Babel-niandel, See Okelis. 

DARK A. A poisonous root of Nopal made 
up with grain into balls, and so employed to 
poison elephants.^ 

DAESHA. In hindu mythology, was an 
avatar or appearance of Brahma upon earth 
in a human shape. He was the father of 
Sati, the consort of Siva ; whose son, Yira 
Badra (produced from the jatta or locks of 
Siva), out off his head for treating bis father 
with indignity and causing the death of 
Sati (See Parvati.) On the intercession of 
tho gods, Daksha was restored to life ; but 
hU head having, during the battle, fallen 
into the ffre and been burnt, it was replaced 
by that of a he*goat, in which form he is 
pourtrayed.— This is the account of Coleman * 
and another account makes him father of 
Aditi, wife of Kasyapa but Wilson says 
Daksha was the son of Brahma and father of 
Sati, whom at the recommendation of tho Ei< 
shis or sages, he espoused to Siva, but he was 
never wholly reconciled to the uncouth figure 
and practices of his son-in-law. Having un- 
dertaken to celebrate a solemn sacrifice, ha 
invited all the gods except Siva, which so 
offended Sati, timt she threw herself into tho 
sacrificial fire. To avenge her fate, Siva 
created Virabhadra and other formidable 
beings, and sent them to the scene of action, 
where they disturbed the rites, beat and. 
mutilated the assistants, and evou maltreat^ 
ed the gods, till Siva was appeased, and ar- 
rested their excesses. Daksha, who had 
been decapitated in the scuffle, was restored 
to life, but the head of a ram was substituted 
for his own. Sati was bom again as the 
daughter of the moimtaii^ , Himalaya, and 
was again married to Sivck.&omthis, second 
birth, she is called Parvf^llie mountaineer, 
or Girija the mountalh‘^6& The distur- 
bance of Daksha's sAenfice was a favourite 
legend with the Imdus. CoUnm Hmd 
Myih^p, 6 mni, Vol tl P. 263. 
Brahmad^. Oiaudra. Sorya vansaV 



DALBERGIA.* 

Pamti Surya, Vira badra. ' . 

' DAKSBINA, Sansc. the right hand. 

DAKSHINA 0\\ BHAKTA. See Right 
and Left Hand Castes* Bhakta. 
Chalukya. Hindoo. India. 

DAKSHINACHARI. S. One who follows 
the observances (achdra) of the right hand 
tribe or caate-practisers of thejpurer forms 
of the ritual, as opposed to V&mSlchari.— 
Wilson Oloss, 

DAKSHINAPATHA. The Sanscrit name 
for tho Dekhaii. — Prin, Ind, Ant. ' 

DAKUNI. The witch of India. After a 
battle in which Bugtea, a Rahtoro chief 
charged through Abhye Singh’s army, the 
Rajput poets sang of his deed, is it the bat> 
tie cry of Kali, tho hissing of Shesiiag, the 
denunciation of Kalispur ortho war-shout of 
Hanowanta ? Is it the incarnation of Nur- 
sing, or the darting beam of Surya 1 or the 
death-glance of the Dakiini % or that from 
tho central orb of Trinotra?— Vol. 

Up. 111 . 

DAL. Hind, any split pulse, hence Tur- 
ka-Dal, Mimg ka Dal Phascolus radiatus 
CytiauS cajau. It is greatly used as food by 
all the better classes of natives, and many 
Europeans also like it, generally mixed with 
rice. 

DAL. Hind, a bough : a basket of leather 
or twigs. 

• DA LA Hind ? Valeriana Wallichiana. 

DALADA. Singh., tho sacred tooth of 
Buddha kept at Kandy in Ceylon. The ori- 
ginal was destroyed by the Portuguese in A 
D. 1560. That was probably the tooth of a 
man, but tho object now shown, is a piece of 
discoloured ivory, almost 2 inches long, less 
than one in diameter and resembles the tooth 
of a crocodile rather than that Of a man.« 
Tennant. 

DALAKI, a town of Persia niar Abu- 
Shahr. See Iran. 

DALAMBANG. See Gluga. 

DALAN. Hind. Pers, a spacious and 
lofty hall with an open front used by ma- 
homodans of rank as a reception room, — 
Omleyh .TVawk'—VoL. IIp. 11. 

(3025) DALBERGIA, a genus of Plants 
belonging to tho natural order Fabaeem Dr. 
Wight gives Dalbergia irondosa, 
latifolia , ; marginata, ; Oogeinensis 

reniformiE^ ;ritnosa, ;robu8ta, 
scandens, ;stipTdata,andtamariudif61ia; 
Dr. MoClolland mentions that in Tenasserim 
there are four kinds of DaUb&rpa all Black 
Yindike, all yielding a heavy 
timber which will not Boat, similar to Sissoo. 
'Riese trees are very plentiful in the Thara- 
waddy and Hlaine districts, also in the lowe; 


DALBERGIA LANCEOLARIA. 

parts of the Tounghoo district. The timber 
seldom attains a very large size and is gene- 
rally found of a girth of three or four feet. 
Wood, black ^(McCUlland.) One of thegenus 
Dalbergia, is known in Tenasserim as tho 
Chisel- Handle Tree. It is a common forest, 
tree produces a hard, fine-gramod woodwhich 
the Karens call the egg-tree, and the Burmese 
the chisel-handle tree, its yfood being much 
used for chisel handles. Mr.Mason has not 
seen the flower, but tho fruit identifies it 
with Roxburgh’s genus. There is another 
large timber tree of the genus Dalbergia 
found throughout tho Provinces, sometimes 
wrought into canoes, which he thinks is a 
species of dalbergia, but he has never seen it 
in flower. It is the tree of which, according 
to Burman geography, there is an immense 
specimen growing on the Great Eastern 
Island. — Mason, McClelland. 

DALBERGIA ACUMINATA, 

Sissa. Can. Sisso. Hinp. 

Sissu tree. Anclo-Hjnd 

Dr. Ainslie describes this as growing in 
Oiide, Babar and Canara, as furnishing a 
valuable wood, employed for the knees and 
frames of ships. — Mai. Med. p. 210. 

DALBERGIA ALATA ? 

Teonk-yoa, Burm. 

A tree of Moulmein. Used for tool han- 
dlcs.-W. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

DALBERGIA ARBOREA. Willd. Ehe- 
EDE . Syu, of Pongamia glabra. Vent. 

DALBERGIA ARBOREA. Heynb, Syn. 
Dalbergia iron dosa. Roxb. 

DALBERGIA FR0ND08A, Roxh . ; If. I* 
A. ; If, Ic. 

Dalbergia arborea, Heyne. 

Erra paclieliari. Tbl. | Pedda iopara.TBL, 

111 Ceylon, not uncommon in the central 
provinces and elsewhere up to an elevation 
of 3, 000 feet. Grows in the Godavery for- 
ests and in tho Circars ; also in Pegu where 
it attains a girth of four feet and upwards, 
is taller and straighten than the Sissoo, 
and furnishes a strong useful timber . — FL 
Andh y Captain Beddome, Dr. Me Ckllandy p. 
10 , 

DALBERGIA LANCEOI^RIA, Limufil. 

Nedon. 8 ino. I Neadoon, Sing. 

Described ns growing in the western and 
southern provinces of Ceylon, and its 
wood as employed ill buildings and for furni- 
ture. A cubic foot weighs 56 lbs., and it 
lasts from 60 to 80 years,— Jfewdw. 



DALBERGIA LATIFOLIA. 
PALBERGIA LATIFOLIA, F. A. Boxh 

Shnret Sal. Bswe. Itj. malbal. 

^tSal. „ firupattii loaram. Tau. 

Yendike P BuBsf, Iti. „ 

Bitti. Can. Korin'to^rare. 

Todigate „ ? Virugaducliava. Tel. 

Vtiksha> n Iravadu. 

. S«rj^ta<shala. Dl'k. ? P fruguctu. 

Bom wood Tree. Bng; Jit^gi. 

Blackwood Tree. Nalla irugud,u. 

Malabar Blackwood E.vqJ Telia „ 

Sal. Hind. 

This tree grove iu the peninsula and nor- 
therp, pprts of India, in more or less abund- 
ance; in the Qodavery forests, the Circar 
mountains, in Coimbatore, Malabar, Oanara 
and Sunda, the S. Konkau, on the banks ;6f 
the Kali Naddi river, in the Southern Mah- 
ratta Country, the N. W. Provinces, in Ben- 
gal, the Kbassia hills, and in Assam : and, 
on the Coromandel and Malabar Coasts^ It 
grows to an immense size, the trunk some- 
times measuring 15 feet in circumference, ex- 
clusive of the bark. In Chimbatore, it is 
less abundant than the catty maram, per- 
haps from being more sought after as ymld> 
ing more valuable timber ; it is, there, a 
very dark, heavy and strong wood, sustain* 
ing a weight of 515. lbs. Everywhere, in 
Southern India, this valuable wood has risen 
much in price, the two indents from the 
Madras and Bombay Gun Carriage Manu- 
factories amounting, in 1858, to 5,000 cubic 
feet In Canara, this tree was formerly given 
to applicants at 3 Rupees each ; but that 
practice has been disallowed. There is not 
much blackwood remaining in the Anamallai 
S'orest, but there is a considerable quantity 
in the escheated forest of Clmnnat Nair, and 
it is abundant in Wynaad and Coorg. In 
consequence of its increasing value instruc- 
tions were given, in 1858, for an experi- 
mental sowing at Nellumboor, with what 
result is not known. In Canara and Sunda, 
it is abundant and large at the north end of 
Dandelee forest ; scanty elsewhere. It is 
rather common in most of the Bombay coast 
forests, particularly in ravines of the hills 
and under the Ghats, also on the ghats ; but, 
there, it never reaches the great size which 
it attains in Malabar. It is aho often crooked. 
The wood is extensively used for cabinet 
work, knees of^ vessels, agricultural imple- 
ments, combs, Ac, It appears, in density of 
grain and endurance, to be much superior to 
theSissoo of Hindoostan: The wood of the 
centre of the tnink and toge^]^ is 
greenish or greenish black; often mottled, or 
with light coloured veiim running in various 
directions. It is dose grained, Mmiti^g o! 
the ^fine8t polish, and is emplovod fov fiim* 
ture of every description, and, m the Madras 
Qon Carriage Manufactory, for light field 
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beams, cheeks, axle cases, braces, perch- 
es, poles, splinter-barS, waggon perches 
and framing, light field spokes and felloes. 
For gun-carriages it is so valuable that largo 
plantations have been formed in waste places 
of the North-western provinces of Hindoostan. 
la Malabar, it is the maguificent tree from 
which the well known Malabar blackwood is 
obtained, auu planks 4* feet broad are often 
procui'iible, after all the external white wood 
has been removed : it is heavy and close- 
grained, admitting of fine polish and is very 
much used for furniture. It is one of the most 
valuable woods of the Madras Presidency.-- 
Drs. Roxburgh^ WigUf Gibson and CUghorn, 
Voigif Flof\ Andhr^i Captain Beddme, 

DALBERGIA MOONIANA, Tb.uj . ; Moon^s 
Cat p. 51 ; folios 6-8, 

D. Lanceolaria, Zinn. fil. 

Nadoong-gass. Sinoh. 

A great tree, which grows in the southern 
and central par Is of Ceylon, at no great 
elevation, — Tkwaites* Enumratio Plantarim 
Zeylanka, PetrtIL p, 93. Bes D. LiNCEOLARfA. 

DALBERGIA OGATA ?? 

Taouk yo. Burn. 

A tree of Moulmein. A tough wood : much 
used for tool handles.-— Gel* Cat Kx. 1862. 

DALBERGIA OOJEINENSIS, Roxh. F. 

/c. 

Tevai. Mahr. Masda motttku. Tst. 

Tennua. „ Nemmi ebaitu. „ 

Tunnus ,, Telia motuka. „ 

Ati iDuktamu, Tbl. 

A tree 30 feet high, grows in the valleys 
of the Himalayas, the Kheree jungle, Dehi;a- 
Dboon, Kamaon, Sirmore, in Oude and Hlo 
G odayery forests. Found both in the Kon- 
kan and inland Bombay forests, especially 
common in some parts of Kolwan, Khan* 
deish, and the Satpoora Hills* It is a wood 
of great strength and toughness, especially 
applicable for oart-biiilding, plougbus, &o., 
seldom Ibaches a size sufficient to give a 
plank of 9 inches. The wood of ih&i which 
grows on the Godavery is valuable, but the 
tree is rather rare them.— Fl.Andh., 
Vstfut Plants^ Dr. OihMon^ Oaptain Beddom. 
(Notb.-^Ib this the “ Thevus’* of Nagpore 1 
See above). 

DALBERGIA PANICHLATA, Soxh ; 
W.&A. 

P»tcbslAyweiod.ANaLo*TAii PorilU. sapara Tzc. 
Phswie. Mabb. Teil% pacbeban. „ 

Patcbalai maram. Tak. Telki patiaroo. „ 
Paokebari. TbIi. 

Ws tree grows in 

Oude, in theNothem Ctre^M^a, in the Goda- 
very Forests, Coimbatore, at Coutyium, in 
the Mawul districts; and abovS the Ghats. 
In Coimbatore, it attains a oonsidemble siz^, 
and the timber is said to be stroog, and fit 
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for many purpose. It is rather common in 
most of the Bombay forests, both of the coast 
and inland: The wood there is light yellow, 
strong, compact, and fit for many purposes 
in house building, agriculture, &c. But, 
Captain Beddome tells us of,Porilla soparai 
(Godavery) Telia patsaroo (Circars) Ttl, Dal- 
bergia paniculata, that the wood is perfectly 
useless-^it is arranged in rings with softer 
substance in between the layers. Yoigt tells 
us that it is white and firm but less useful 
than some of the other species. The character 
of the wood would thus seem to vary accord- 
ing to locality.— Dfs. Wight and Gihsonf 
Voigt, Captain Beddome, 

DALBERGIa ROBUSTA, JRoxh ; W. Ic, 
Dalbergia Krowee, iRoitb. 

„ latifolia, Gibson, 

This tree grows in Nepaul, Assam and 
Pegu, where it is very abundant, and attains 
a girth of four feet and upwards, and is tall- 
er and straighter than Sissoo.— Voigt, Dr. Me 
Clellandfp, 10 . 

DALBERGIA SI880TDES, Orah, 

fioae wood. Gno. < Biti maram. Tait. 

Black wood. Vitty marain. „ 

Batty maram. Tam* Rar.itti „ 

Dr. Wight says that this is perhaps the 
best known, in the Coimbatore jungles, of 
the trees yielding blackwood, but there are 
several others as good or perhaps better. It 
a*bounds in tbe Palghaut forests, but, in 
.1850, was rarely to be met with of great 
size ; when it and its congener Dalbergia 
latifolia are carried to Madras it becomes one 
of the rosewoods of tbe furniture shops. It 
is a smaller tree than D. latifolia, but more 
common in the forests. Both yield a black 
wood,' and in Madras are* indiscriminately 
/sailed Rosewood;’’ The wood contains 
much oik which unfits it for receiving paint. 
Mr. Rohde says that this, the blackwood or 
East India Rosewood, is one of our best 
woods for plain furniture, though at Madras 
it is said to cast about a good deal ; by ex- 
periment he found it to be one of the strong- 
est timbers we have in the Circars, he is in- 
clined to believe that the wood imported, 
from the Westerai Cpast is not equal in 
strength to the smaller but closer grfdned 
wood of the Cirom, And the appearance of 
the latter is more Veined tmd he thinks closer 
in the grate than that of the Western Co(^ 
the wood contains mu^ oil whidh renders it 
unfit for reoeivinff paiht^logs Are almost in- 
vfunably jteuRy la the centre a tough 
Atrong wood it be found useflp whether 
curved or strict; Dr. Gibson does not re- 
cofi^se apeoies distteot foom 

GimniMtiSM 


DALBERGIA SISSOO. 

and Dr, WigU in CaU of Ex, of 1851, Dr, 
Cleghorn in Madras E. J, R, 

DALBERGIA SISSOO, Roxb, 
Fterocarpus sissu, Roxh. 

Sissoo wood. Eno. lYerra Sissoo » Tjbl. 

Sissu. Bins ISissowa. Ubia ? 

Fali PABaB. 

This tree grows in Bengal, Nagpore,Guze- 
rat, in the hills about Nagotnah, and Kennery 
jungles. It is a native of Bengal and the ad- 
joining pr(tviiice8 to the northward where 
the timbor is much prized. Sissoo is scarce 
in the hills of Ajmecr, but more abundant in 
Kotah. There is a large forest of Sissoo and 
olive about ten miles from Kohat, onthe 
Hangu andMeranzai road, which might yield 
a considerable supply of timber, though not 
of large size. It is the moat valuable hard 
wood in the Punjab. In Nagpore, logs of 
it are procurable from 10 to 15 feet long, 
and 3 to feet in girth at 6 annas the 
cubic foot. But it is said to attain a great 
size in Chandah. It is there employed in 
ornamental work, domes of gharries, &c. It 
was introduced into the Madras Tresidency 
from Bengal at the recommendation of Dr, 
Wallich, and has been planted on the banks 
of the Toomboodra, where it is said to be 
thriving wonderfully; it is growing exten- 
sively in the cantonment of Masulipatam, as 
an avenue tree, and has been planted in 
some places on the banks of the Kistnah 
anient. The trees thrive well at Masuli- 
patam, and from their appearance, Mr. Rohde 
thinks it would thrive well in the Madras 
provinces. Its rapid growth recommends it 
for avenues, for the tree attains perfection iu 
28 years, it is propagated and reared with/ 
facility, and early attains a good working 
condition of timber. The wood is greyish 
brown with darker coloured . veins, very 
strong, but said to be not very durable. It 
is used in Bengal for gun carriages, and fur- 
nishes the Bengal ship-builders with their 
crooked timbers and knees, being remarkable 
strong, but not so durable as could be Wish- 
ed : it answers well for various other eoonor 
mical purposes.^ Captain Macdonald tells us 
that, in Ganjam and Gumsur, it has a on- 
cumference of 4^ feet, wi^ height from Uie 
ground to the inter8ectio%of the first bnanch 
of 15 feet, and furnishes the materialof which 
tables, chairs, oouchea, book-stands and other 
artiolea of furniture are usually made in 
that partAfthe opuntry. It in not so plenti- 
ful aa it was, being in gretft request. In 
the Dekhah, the wpbd ianaed principally, 
from Ita atrength and natural bend, for 
native hackeries : when it can be procured 
long imd itraight, it makes good shafta for 
buggies. The wood of the Ajmeer tree is 
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! very dark and beautifully veined, like rosd' 
Upon the whole there is. scarcely 
: a tree which deserves more attention; for, 
when its rapid growth in almost every soil, 

: its beauty and uses, are taken into account, 
fe# trees can be compared with it,, Major 
pampbeirs estimate of the value in practice, 
of this wood, is 96, being higher than that 
of the best specimens of teak. Wood hard, 
strong, tenacious, and compact, whilst its 
great durability combiues to render it one 
of the most valuable timbers known. Dr. 
Wallioh and others have recommended it for 
plantations, 'showing the probable return, 
flowering time^ thS beginning of the hot 
season: the seed ripens abmtthe close of 
the year .'— Captain MacAonaldi Mr, 
Jtokde^s MSSf pr. IrvMs Gen. Med : Top. of 
AJmert P, 20^, Drs Riddell, Cli^{/li>orn, and 
Roxburgh, Captain Sanhy. 

DAL BULLOO QEERA. Can. A tree of 
Canara and Snnda, on the elevated plateau 
between Gungawalee and Black river, does 
not reach a great size. Wood very strong 
and tough,' aud sought after for agricultural 
implements.— Gibson. 

DALCHIKARA. Hind. Seo Dal-Shikara. 

DALCHINI. Peus. Cinnamon. 

DALCHINI BERRIES. Anolo-Hind. 
Cassia Berries. 

DAL-DAL, the name of the horse of Ali, 
son-in-law of Mahomed. 

' DAL-DAL Hind. Bog, quagmire. 

DALEICHAMPIA : of this genus of plants 
Wight gives Capensis, 1881 ; Indica, 1882 ; 
velutina, 1881. 

DALECHAMPIA BIDENTATA, Blume. 
D, Ifdiea Wight, D. velutina^ Wight, Grows 
. at (^nagama, on the Lower Bad alia road 
from Kandy; but is not common.— jTAw;. 
En.pl.uyLp,2m 
; DALECHAMPIA POMIFERA. 

Do»k*ya-aiad. Burm, 

Scarce, but met with on the banks of 
streams in the Pegu Valley, particularly in 
the Pommah Choung. The trees are from 
three to four feet in girth. Wood, red or 
dork brbwp/ and adapted for cabinet-making 
-^Dr/Mde GUllm 

DAilAtTN, a town on the Concan coast. 

DALHOii^J^j denote Andrew Broun Pvam- 
aay, tenthEart Marquis of, was born 

: on the 22nd April 1812* His father was a ge- 
neral in the army, employed in the Peninsular 
warahd at Waterloo/ was gover- 

nor ol Canada, and commander of the^forc^ 
in India ih>m 1828 fbiJ832. Jamgi %as 
tho Hiird son by the helr^ of the Brewns 

Oolstoun in Haddingtonshire. He was 
■^?iwttoated at Harrow, ani subseqaently at 
^^nstokurob, Qaibrd/wh& be wnn fourth 
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class in classics (1833), and gradiiafed M. A. 
ill 1838. By the deaths of bis elder 
brothers he became Lord Ramsay in 1832, 
and in 1834 he strove for a seat in the 
House of Commons, contesting Edinburgh 
Ogaiust Sir John Campbell, afterwards Lord 
Campbell, and James Abercrombie after- 
wards Speaker of the House of Commons 
and Lord Dun formliiie. He was unsuccess- 
ful then, but in 1837 he was returned for 
the county of Haddington. In 1838 on his 
father’s death, ho was called to the House of 
Lords, where he showed great attention to 
business detail^, but did not distinguish 
himself as a speaker. Ho first entered offi- 
cial life in 1843, during the ministry of Sir 
Robert Peel, to whom his business habits 
had recommended him. He was appointed 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade, and 
in 1844 became President of the same de- 
partment In these offices he actively in- 
vestigated all the details of the railway sys- 
tem, made himself acquainted with the 
financial and practical management of rail- 
ways, and framed regulations for the con- 
duct of the numerous bills that were pressed 
upon Parliament during the Railway mania 
of 1844-45. His reforms aud inqu’ovements 
in the Board of Trade had been so extensive 
and so judicious, that on the accession of 
Lord John Russell to Office iu 1846, Lord 
Dalhousie was requested to retain his posi- 
tion, with which request he complied. 

" Towards the close of 1847, Lord Hard- 
inge was rc*oallcd from India, and the 
governor-general-ship of that country was 
offered to Lord Dalhousie. He went to 
India wit)i a plan of action already 
formed on certain principles, and to those 
principles he firmly adhered during the 
eight years of his government, He felt 
that the pacific policy of his predecessors 
had not succeeded, and that situated as 
India was, it required to be ruled by a 
firm and uncompromising band. When 
he entered on the government of that 
country, peace prevailed; On reaching 
Calcutta, Lord Dalhoasie lost no time 
in proclaiming his policy : “ We arc lords 
paramount of India, and our policy is 
to acquire as direct a dbminiou over the ter- 
ritories in possession of the native princes, as 
we already hold over the other half of In- 
dia.” Soon after his arrival, news was brought 
that British officers we^ murdered at Mool- 
fan, and that Moolriy was in in revolt; Lord 
Dalhousie marched a force into the North 
Western proviucas, defeated the Sikhs and 
annexed ’ the Punjab to the British do- 
minions in the East. When little more than 
two years, were passed, the government 
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of India found itself involved in hostilities 
with Burmah, where British traders had been 
insulted by the officers of the Jking of Ava. 
Remonstrances proving useless, Lord Dal- 
housie despatched an expedition against Pegu, 
and in a few weeks the entire coast of Bur- 
mah was in his hands. Finding that 
king of Ava still refused their just demands, 
he ordered the British troops to occupy Pegu 
and incorporate it with their dominions. 
This was effected at the close of 1852 ; from 
that time to the end of his administration the 
Indian empire enjoyed comparative peace. The 
rich districts of Nagpore, Sattara, Taujore, 
the Carnatic, Behar, and Oude were several- 
ly annexed to British possesions by Lord 
Dalhousie, either in consequence of failure of 
rightful heirs among the native dynasties, for 
the payment of Contingents, or else to put an 
end to the cruelty and oppression which 
those princes exercised towards their own sub- 
jects. It is almost needloss to add that the 
social condition of each of the annexed pro- 
vinces has propoitionably improved. 

Daring this time, great changes were effect- 
ed by Lord Dalhousie in the government and 
civilization of India, and in the development 
of its rosoiirces, A yearly deficiency in the 
revenue was converted into a surplus until 
the years 1853-64 and 1854-55, when, chiefly 
in consequenco of the vast public improve- 
ments undertaken, there was a deficiency of 
'nearly half a million. The shipping of India 
doubled its tonnage, a Legislative Council was 
organized, the civil service was thrown open 
to competition, the annual accounts were 
expedited,and prison-disciplino was improved. 
A system of uniform and cheap postage 
was dso introduced by Lord Dalhousie ; a 
portion of the peninsula intersected by 
railway, and all the large towns brought into 
, immediate connection by means of the electric 
telegraph, laid down by Dr. O’Shaughneesy, 
4,000 miles having been constructed and 
placed in working order between November 
1853 and February 1856. The manufacture 
‘of salt, the production of cotton, tea, and 
flax, the breeding of sheep, and the improve- 
ment of agricultural implements all reoeiv^ 
Lord Dalhousie’s attention. The develop- 
ment of the resourqes of the country in iron, 
coal, and other minerals was a matter on 
which he bestowed peculiar care ; and mea- 
sures were also taken fbf the preservation of 
the forests, and for making their produce 
available. At the same time^rS; ; new :^ahd 
uniforin survey of the disttiijS/ was oom* 
menced, and the limits of subject states 
l^curately defined. Irrigation on a large 
at^e was attended to in Sind, Uadras, and 
Bombay,* the navigation of the Qaigefl, Indiw, 
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Nerbudda and Burrumpooter was im- 
proved, grand trunk roads were carried to 
Delhi, through the Punjab, and to Patna, and 
others made in Pegu and Sind. A road was 
also constructed from Hindustan to the 
frontiers of Thibet commencing from tho 
plains of the Sutlej and another put in pro- 
gress from Arrocan over the Youmah ridgo 
to Pegu. ^ The most stupendous work however 
which signalized his government was tho 
Ganges canal carried out by the skill and 
energy of Sir Proby T. Cantly. Under ^»hia 
vigilant authority also the department of pub- 
lic works was reformed throughout and 
colleges founded to train young men specially 
in civil engineering. Schools and colleges 
were estabUshed and placed under govern- 
ment inspection. The most strenuous ef- 
forts were at the same time made for the 
eradication of the systems of suttee and 
thuggee, and the practice of infanticide. 
The condition of tho European soldiers was 
likewise greatly improved. Provision was 
also made for both Protestant and Roman 
Catholic worship, on equal terms and ex- 
tensive changes were made iu matters of 
criminal and civil j ustice. Lord Dalhousi o also 
required the government of each Presidency, 
each Lieutenant-governor, and the chief offi- 
cer of every province to send in to the go- 
vernor-general an annual report of the chief 
events that occurred witliiu their several 
jurisdictions, in order to test the progress 
made by tj^e nation at large. For bis success 
in the Punjab, Lord Dalhousie was raised to 
a marquisate in 1849 : and on his return to 
England in May 1856, with shattered health 
and a broken constitution, tho East India 
Company settled on him a pension of 5,000Z. 
a year. He had previously been appointed to 
the wardeuship of the Cinque Ports on the 
death of the lato Duke of Wellington. He 
died on the 10th 186 ? 

DALI Hind, basket of fruit or vegetables, 

DALIAH. Hind, a branch of a tree, 

DALIM OB DARIM. Beng. HiinS? 
Tunica granatum. — Linn, pomegranate tree. 

DALIMBA, A hard granulated coarse 
stone, of Cuttack, very common, and worked 
into utensils of various kinds— Cot. ^ 

.1862. ■ ' ■■'.H-'... 

D ALKI8SORE, A tributary tb theHooghly 
running through the Pachete district, in L. 

N. L: 86^84’. E. wnniug S. E— S. S. 
;i;.^^into Hppghly at ]^mimd Harbour, 
after a eburse of J7Q pa. it can be crossed at 
l^iicoo|ra, 50 M. from source, and at Jah- 
anab^ by means of fords. 

>;DA1&LA, or Giant’s Peak, in Bhutan, N. 
of Tandng in Let. 27® 60, N. and L. 02® 

^ d'2 . ■ ■ 
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5 34 E. The top of the peak is 22,495 Ft, 

; above the sea as Trigonometrically measur- 
ed from Gohatti. This peak is the promi- 
' nent feature in the Himalaya panorama of 
Central Assam Schlag. 

PALLAHKHAFAK Hind. Skins. 
BALLAL Hind, a procurer, ahorse-cou- 
per. Wilson. 

DALLALAH, Hind a courtezan, The 
Balilah of the Bible. 

DALMY, an island in lat. 24° 28* N. long. 
62^27* E , on the south side of the Persian 
Gulf.— iSTowbttf^A. 

JDALME-KATTEA, Singh. Wood-Moth. 
DALOSINGHA on TALOOSINGHEE, 
XJbia? A tree of Ganjam and Gumsur, burnt 
for firewood and charcoal but ploughshares 
are sometimes made of it. Captain Macdonald. 

DAirSHIKAKA, A crystallized salt, 
brought to Ajmere from Bombay ; it 
is white and transparent, in small grainy : it 
is very poisonous : is sometimes used in 
medicine ; but, chiefly in “ rasan” or trans- 
mutation of metals; is true bichloride of 
mercury, or corrosive sublimate: costs one 
rupee per tola. — Ge^u Med. Top. p. 134. 

DALOKGAHEH-KIRE. »inoh. Eu- 
phorbium. 

DALXJBUB. Ben. Oajanus Indicus, 
Bpreng. 

^ DALU-WANG. See Gluga. 

BAIiYELL, N. A, and A. Gibson, joint 
authors of Dalyell’s Bombay Flora, 

DAM, English, Anicut, Tamil, literally 
dam*-built, a name given in Southern India 
to If dam or weir thrown across a river to 
dam up the water. The grandest is that 
across &6 Godavery river, about seven miles 
long, but others dam up the waters of the 
■Bastnah, the Falar, the Coleroon, the Toom- 
boodra and the Pennar. See Canal. 

: DAM. Hind. This coin in the Ayeen-i-Ak- 
beree, and consequently in most revenue- 
accounts, is considered to bo the 40th part of 
airtipee. 

DAM^ Pers. Price, Cost; Be-dam; un- 
priced, pnoeless. » 

DA]£i. Bansc, a house* It is domos ; 
Gr. Slav: daimh, 

Celt. 224* 

;DAMAHA2T^^E^ Cretica* 

DAMAKA. SAit; C^riandram sativum. 
DAMALOHEREY a pass about 30 miles 
N. of i^oox leading to tha^ 

the 20t|i May 1740, nabob : 
here, in a^n against 

y; Hind, of Kahan, GreWietopppsi* ; 

tiswiia#-' • vs- " jt-v 

II PersianVidso HihdV » i 


DAM MADAB. 

the name given to the low hills that form 
the basis of the higher ranges of the Him- 
alaya and in .which such hill-states as Kota- 
hah, aud others are situated. It is Also the 
skirt of the hills, of the region of low 
hiUs at the base of the Punjab Himalaya. 
Tha soil is indurated day which becomes 
prolific when subjected to cultivation. The 
Derajat, the line next the Indus, is fertile 
and populous. Ritchie Vol. II p. 13> The 
British world in the east. See Powell^ Hand- 
book. Econ. Prod. Punjab P. 202. See 
Afghan. Indus. 

DAMAN, See Damaun. Kol. 

DAM ABA. Wilson’s History of Kashmir 
describes this people as a fierce intractable 
race, murderers of king Chakra Yerma and 
who opposed Lalata Ditya in his advance to 
the north or Uttara-kuru. 

DAMAKA, OR DaMBU, supposed to be a 
small band-drum, or rattle, usually seen in 
the hands of Siva or his avatars. This 
definition of the emblem is however doubtful, 
as it has more the appearance of an hour- 
glass, though rattles of this form are sold in 
all the bazaars of India, aud used by religious 
devotees and others to. attract attention.-* 
Cole Myth. Hindt p. 377. 

DAMARGAYA. Sans. Cucumis aoutan- 
gulus. 

D AMARLOIJT — ? A brown coloured wood 
of Penang used for building and general 
purposes.— Frith. 

DAMMARA AUSTRALIS is the kauri or 
yellow pine timber tree of New Zealand. 

DAMAR MATA KOOOHING, Damar 
Paging ; and Damar Batoo, are gum-products 
of the Malay Peninsula and of the Archi- 
pelago. Damar- mata-kooohing when mixed, 
with the miniak-kayoo, or wood oil, makes 
a durable varnish. 

DAMAR PUTEH. Malay. White dam- 
mer, 

DAMAR SELO. Dammer. 

DAM A SAH. a prince whose nan^ is 
engraved on the Girnar rock, containing 
the edicts of Asoka. See InscriptionB, Juna- 
gurh. 

DAM MADAR, called also Hhummul^ is a 
popular ceremony with the agricultural 
ana low«c classes in India. It consists in 
Jumping into a fire, and treading it out, 
with the exclamation of Hum Mvmr^ Bum 
Mudar V* that is, “ by th^ breath of 
Uudar, by the breath of Mudar*” It is de- 
voixHy beiieved that pot a hair of these 
detbtees gets singed, and that those who have 
practised tbe ceremony are smre against 
theyenomof snakes and scorpions. Budee- ' 
ood'deen Shah Hudar, in honor of whom; 
this ceremony annually takes place, wasi ao^; 
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DAMASCUS, 

cording to the Mirat-uMuMrea^ a converted 
Jew. He is said to have been born at Alippo 
in 1050 A. D.) and to have come to India in 
the reign of Sulkn Ihrcthem Shurkee ; and 
having taken up his abode between Cavmpore 
and Furruchahadf and expelled therefrom an 
evil genius, called Muhm Deo^ who infested 
the place, he gave the name of Muhunpoor to 
his residence, and was buried there in 1433 
A. D. at the good old age of nearly four 
hundred years ! The tomb, which is a hand- 
some structure, was raised over him by Sul^ 
Ian Ibrahe&m, Ho is believed still to be alive, 
and hence is frequently styled Zinda Shah 
Mudar. The prophet Mahomed gave him the 
power of or retention of breath 

and hence arose his longevity, as the number 
of his respirations was diminished at plea- 
sure. There is a class of Fukeers called Mu- 
darea, after his name. They generally wear 
black cloth and are much addicted to the 
use of intoxicating drugs. Flliot. Supp. 
Gloss, See Mudarea, 

DAMASCUS. This city is about two miles 
in length, is surrounded by a fortified in- 
closuro in very bad repair, dating back to the 
time of Selim I., and which was built on the 
site of the old walls raised by the Arabs in 
650. It has eighteen gates, the most curious 
of them being that called bab-i- Paulo us, or 
the gate of St. Paul. The streets are narrow 
and winding, but are provided with a foot- 
*|>avement on each side. The houses, built 
of earth and brick, are simple externally, 
but fitted up within with great magnificence. 
Damascus contains 60 places of worship ; 
the largest and finest is that dedicated to 
St. John the Baptist, aud which is always 
closed in moments of danger or on a sign of 
alarm. It is one of the finest buildings 
erected by the Christians, and its noble pro- 
portions, hapdsome dome, and elegant min- 
arets, are objects of general admiration. This 
religious monument was thoroughly repaired 
by caliph AV^lid in the year 80 of the 
Hijira ; its doors, contrary to oriental cus- 
tom, are of bronze and beautifully wrought. 
A mahomedan tradition says that at the end 
of to world St, John the Baptist will descend 
into this building, while Jesus Christ will 
temple of Omar at Jerusalem,, 
and Mtomedv the prophet of God, to the 
temple at Mecca. The other monuments of 
the city are, the great bazaar destined to re- 
ceive the caravans, and in which from 1,200 
to 1,500 oamels may assemble \ the seraglio, 
or palace of the paoha ; the khan in 1860 
possessed by Azad Pacha j and that of Sula- 
man Pacha. The commerce of the city also 
possesses tbirij-bne. khans and - large entre- 
pou of mertooidiee. The coffee-houses of 


DAMASCUS SWORDS. 

Damascus form one of its curiosities ; they 
are 150 in number, and are regarded as the 
finest in the east. Damascus is the general 
rendezvous of from 40,000 to 50,000 pilgrims 
who assemble there from all points of Otto- 
man Europe and Asia, and even from Persia 
and Turkistan, in order to go with a caravan 
to Mecca. The sacred caravans encamp on a 
piece of ground to the east of the city, at 
about five hundred yards from the Christian 
burial ground. Noar the spot may be seen 
the remains of the sanctuary built in memory 
of the conversion of St. Paul. Independently 
of the great caravan which leaves at the end 
of the month Ramadan, there me three 
others ; one which goes three times a year 
to Bagdad, another every fortnight to 
Aleppo, and the third every three months 
to Cairo. Damascus was formerly cele- 
brated for its manufacture of sword 
blades ; but its industry now consists in mak- 
ing soaps, stuffs of cotton, and silk, to- 
bacco, saddlery, and cabinet work. There 
are in the city 750 dealers in stuffs called 
damask ; 200 in handkerchiefs and fancy 
articles ; 98 fringe-makers ; 70 printers on 
stuffs ; 185 dyers ; 72 saddlers’ shops ; 78 to- 
bacco manufactories, aud 48 for pipes. The 
population of Damascus amounts to 180,000, 
130,000 mahomedans, 30,000 Christians, 
Greeks or Latins, and 20,000 Jews. The 
schismatic Greeks have a church of their 
own, but the catholic Greeks have not, and 
perform their religious duties in the three 
Latin monasteries, viz. the Holy Monastery, 
that of the Lazzarists, the successors of the 
Jesuit missionaries, and that of the Capuchins. 
The ^i^menians and the Syrians have each a 
particular sanctuary, and the Jews have three 
synagogues. Damascus is the chief town of 
a pachalio of that name, the residence of a 
first class mollah, and of the Greek patriarch 
of Antioch, who has 42 arch-bishops and bis- 
hops under him. The pacha of Damasnos 
bears the title of Prince of the Pilgrimagby 
because he was formerly charged to accom- 
pany the caravan to Mecca. The plain of 
Damascus is covered with magnificent gar- 
dens, planted with orange and lemon trees, 
cedars, fig and apricot trees and shrubs of all 
Mnds. The Baradi, a pure and limpid river, 
divides itself into seven branches, and 
waters to town and ite fine gavfiens. The 
two points by whiidk l^mascus is placed in 
communication with the sea aro the ports of 
Beyrout and Saida.’’--*Z((<2Ka’ -JoMraaA See 
Jews. Kalifa. Khhalif. Nic’dlo*di-Contx. Semi- 
tic races. 

DAMASCUS SWORDS present on their 
surface a variegated appearance of water- 
ing, Tke blade is formed by mixtuxe in 



DAMBOOL. 


DAMMAB. 


nearly equal proportions of the celebrated 
wootzand soft iron which being wold^ io- 
geUier and repeatedly doubled gives the de- 
sired appoaranoe« Daggers and sword blades 
thus formed are common among the retainers 
of the hill-zemindats in the Northern Cir- 
cars of the Peninsula of India, the handles 
of which, formed of iron, are frequently 
damascened in silver. 

The famous Damascus blades, so renowned 
in the time of the crusaders, are made in 
Damascus no longer. The art has been lost 
for three or four centuries. Old swords, of 
the true steel, are however occasionally to be 
found there. They are readily distinguished 
from modem imitations by their clear and 
silvery ring when struck. 

Atkinson (Oriental Western Siberia pp. 120 
and 121) says that Colonel Andsoff, at Zlata- 
vust has succeeded in mantifacturing valuable 
Damascus blades, weapons combining edge 
and elasticity. The water was a succession 
seemingly of small bundles of almost parallel 
lines, occupying the whole breadth of the 
blade ; the ends of the bundles crossing 
and mingling at the point of junction. They 
are however, a series of minute curves, form- 
ing together lines disposed in bundles arti- 
culated together and dividing the length of 
the weapon into many sections. They have 
not the regular articulation of the arti- 
culated Khorassanic blade, their lines are 
Infinitely finer, T, W. Atkinson Oriental 
Western, Siberia P. 120-1 Eohde M. S. S, 
Haylor Saracen P. 130. 

DAMASK, 

Teladomaschioa, It. Kan)t8c1iatnua.Salfftki, 

Damaskwerk, Dot. Rus. 

YeiUM, Fb. Tela adamas cada, Sr. 

DantB^a Tafelzeng, Ger. 

ThU is a fabric woven in a loom, with 
figures of flowers or other objects. The art 
is said to have been brought from Damascus 
hence the name. It is largely manufactured 
at Dumferline in Scotland and at Breckin in 
Wales. 

DAMASKWERK. Duk. Damask. 

V (666) DAMASONIUM INDICUM, a 
pretty flowering plant of Macassar ; the petals 
are of deltoato white, and the long calv has 
its comers on^iiunented with fringes gathered 
into a kind ^: jfouiice or furbelow. It is 
ooxDjnon in Bom<»'<^ .the floods and pools.' 

DAMAS EN TAFEI^ENG. Geb. Da- 
maak* 

DAMATHAT. Bunii. The book contain- 
ing the Bimnan code of lawB. 

DAMBADINNA, a place of buddh^ 
celebrity in Ceylon.— PKn. Ind, Ant, 

DAMBOOL. A buddhist temple and rock| 
near Matellsein CeyloDi in is a rude 


cave with oamngs. The Makara, a mons- 
trous idol, with the trunk of an elephant, the 
feet of a lion, the teeth of a crocodile and 
the ears of a pig, is a prominent figure there. 
Some of the statues of Buddha are upwards 
of 40 feet in length, The Dambool temple 
contains an admixture of emblems of brah- 
manical and buddhist worship. It was first 
endowed 86 B. C. — Tennant, 

DAMBU TAGH, mountains of the pro- 
vince of Iran, have the topaz, beryl, schorl 
and gold. See Iran. 

DAM-DUM, A venemous fly in the Phan- 
gau pass the bite of which causes severe irri- 
tation. 

DAMQIIAN, a town in Khorassan, des- 
cribed by modern travellers as a mass of de- 
solate ruins, in a vast gravelly plain, with a 
wretched vaulted lane of mud-built huts for 
a bazaar. — Markham* s Embassy P. 102. 

DAMMAJl GAEKWAR, styled Shamsher 
Bahadur the first of the Gaekwar family, 
who founded the dynasty in A. D. 1 7 20. He 
was an officer under Rhandi Bao Holkar. 
The Gaekwars ruled until the treaty with 
the British of 1802. See Maharatta Govern- 
ments in India. 

DAMMAPADAN,awork, in Pali, contain- 
ing moral precepts, — Ryder* s Eastern Jlfo- 
naehism p. 435. 

DAMINNE. SiNon. A tree of the eastern 
provinces of Ceylon. A cubic foot weighs 44 
feet and it is calculated to last 40 years. Its** 
wood is used for gun-stocks and common 
house buildings. — Mendis, 

DAMIT, a tutelary spirit of the Javanese. 
See India. 

DAMMAR. Arab, Hind, Malay. Rosin, 
Resins. 

DAMMAR BATU. Malay, Dammar. 

DAMMAR QUGGELAM, Tsl. Dammer, 

DAMMAR 

Dammar, Arab. Quz. Coongilinm, Tam. 

Hind. Mal Googhilum, Tel, vv, 

Yakshadupba, Sanb. Talsugotso, Ubia. ' x 

Dummola, SiMon. 

A resin in very general use throughout 
Eastern and Southern Asia, and tho several 
sources from which it is obtained may be 
noticed ; 

The “ Rammers** of the Madrai^^Presi- 
dency are obtained from trees of the genera 
Yateria, Canarium, and Shorea or Vatica. 
The two former idz. Yateria hud Canarium, 
yield by far the largest part if hot the whole 
of the dammers produced on the Western 
coast of the peninsula, whilst the Shorea 
or Vatica genus yield the greater part of 
that collect^ in the northern and eastern 
districts. 

They may be briefly arranged as follows:^ 
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DAMMAR. 

Dimmer of the Western Coast h tlie Black 
Dammer,Canarium atriotum, the carpoo coon- 
gliilium of Ainslio, the Dammara nigra legi- 
tima of Bumphius and the Oanari of the 
Malayala. This occurs in largo stalactitic- 
shaped masses, of a bright shining black 
color when viewed from a distance, but 
translucent and of a deep reddish brown 
when held in thin laminae between the 
eye and the light. It is perfectly homo- 
genous, and has a vitreous fracture. Its 
shape appears to be due to the fact of the 
balsam having exuded in a very fluid state 
and trickled down the trunk of the tree, 
where it gradually hardens by exposure to 
the sun, the fresh resin continuing to flow 
over that already hardened, gives rise to the 
stalactitic appearance of the huge lumps of 
resin, the outside of which much resembles 
the guttering of wax caused by placing a 
ligh^d candle in a draught. It is insoluble 
in cold, but partially soluble in boiling 
alcohol on the addition of camphor : when 
powdered it is readily soluble in oil of tur- 
pentine. Powdered and burnt on the fire it 
emits a more resinous smoll and burns with 
more smoke than white dammer. • The size 
of the lumps of this resin, together with its 
color and the peculiarity of shape already 
mentioned, suflice to distinguish it from other 
Indian resins. 

White Dammer is the Pinoy resin of the 
Materia indioa and allied species of Linnaeus 
and Wight. Choloroxylon Daupada of Buch- 
anan and Ainslic, tho Doopada resin of 
Mysore, and tho JPayaiiee or Piney of the 
Malabar people. 

Variety 1. Compact Piney resin or first 
sort white dammer. This occurs in large 
lumps of all shapes and varying iu color on 
the outside from a bright orange to a dull 
yellow, bearing evident marks of having 
adhered to the bark of the tree. It has a 
shining vitreous, fracture, is very hard and 
bean a /great resemblance to, amber. Its 
color, (internally), is of all shades from a light 
gmn to a light yellow, the green tint predo- 
minating in the generality of specimens. It 
is more soluble in alcohol than black dam* 
mer and burns with less smoko and a 
more ^ jpeeable odour. It is easily dis- 
tingiUMable from all other Indian resins by 
its superior hardness, its colour and amber- 
like appearance. 

Varied No. 2 Cellular Piney resin, or 
second sort white dammer. This occurs 
either in small lumps or in large masses, 
generally of a shining appearance and 
balsamic smell. Has a very cellular 
structure, which is attributable partly to 
mode of oolleotioD^ and portly to 


DAMMAR. 

the age of the tree. Notches being cut iu 
the truuk of the tree sloping inwards and 
downwards the resin collects in the cavity 
and is either permitted to dry on the spot, or 
is collected and dried by the application of 
heat. It is of all shades from light green to 
light yellow or white and is usually translu- 
cent. Specimens are sometimes seen in which 
from the dessicatipn having been improperly 
conducted the resin is more opaque, of a dull 
green color and full of air-bubbles, presenting 
the appearance of. having undergone a partial 
fermentation. This resin may be recognised 
by its cellular appearance and balsamic 
smell — ^but the balsamic smell, which is 
due to the volatile oil it contains, is gradually 
lost by long keeping or constant exposure to 
the air. On splitting open old and decayed 
trees, portions of a dark-colored resin are 
often found having the solid consistence of 
first variety, but the inferior quality of the 
second. 

Dammers of the northern and eastern 
Distrkts. Variety No. 3. Saul tree dammer, 
Shoroa robusta and other species. This 
occurs in sticks much resembling in shape 
the black dammer, but differing widely iu 
colour and consistency. In colour it varies 
from a light yellow to a dark brown, the 
two colours being very frequently blended 
in tho same lump and giving it the appear- 
ance of having a regular **grain^’. It is 
friable and differs from the white dammer 
of the western coast in its inferior hardness 
its opacity and its peculiar form, and from 
the black dammer in its color. There are 
extensive tracts of Q-oogulam (Vatica) jun- 
gles in the Goomsur and Cutt^k pi^ovinces. 
llie Khond and Uria races living in and near 
these jungles, wound trees in several places. 
The resin issues and is collected when suffi- 
ciently solid. The dammer collected from the 
deeayed parts of the tree is of a dark color, 
the tree is called Guggilam” in Telugu and 
“tala gotso'* in Urya. The Khoond and 
Urya races make the leaves into the plates 
from which they eat their food, and also roll 
up tobacco in them to smoke like a cheroot. 
In time of famine the above tribes live on a 
soup made from the fruit of this tree. 

The Vatica tumbugaia grows also to a 
limited extent^on the west coast, but yields 
little if any of the dammer collected there. 

As will have been seen from the above, 
dammar is a commercial term, , and is the 
resins of various trees, in different localities. 
Shores robusta ; Shores tumbugaia of India, 
exudes an amber-colored resin. The Piney 
dammar of the Vateria Indies, is also am- 
ber-colored, and known as the white dam- 
mav of Malabar^ and as Indian copal. The 
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DAMME. 

blaok damm^^ is from CanariUm 

V strictam. The white dammar of Singapore 
^is the product of Dammara orientalis and 
the Australian dammar, or Kanrie or cowdie 
v gum, or Australian copal, is obtained from 
. the Dammara Australis. Dammar in the 
Bhio Lingga Archipelago is obtained from 
vthe Meranti {dammar Fe^u), the Meranan 
(Dammar-Kruyong) and Balon trees (Dam- 
mar-marakuchiDg.) 

In Borneo also, dammar is produced by 
many kiuds of trees quite different from Mars- 
den’s Dammara orientalis; the white Dam- 
mar is used for the same purposes as gum- 
copal, * Dammar mata kuohing/ or the cat’s 
eye Dammar ; is the least common, and most 
valuable, being beautifully transparent. 
^ The Dammar daging,’ or flesh-like dammar, 
takes its name from its veined appearance, 
ywhich causes it to ^resemble some kiuds 
of agate, Marsden tells us that in Su- 
matra some of the trees producing dam- 
mar, yield valuable timber. The dammar 
taut tree not mentioned by Kumphius, 
is employed at Penang for the frame tim* 
bers of ships, beams, and knees. JS^amu- 
mny (Oamunium, Koxb. Ohalcas paniculata, 
Lour.) is a light coloured wood, close, and 
finely grained, takes an exquisite polish, and 
is used for the sheaths of krises. There is 
also a red-grained sort, in less estimation. 
The appearance of the tree is very beautiful, 
resembling in its leaves the larger myrtle, 
with a white flower. The Mangsani’ like- 
wise a handsomely veined wood is cm- 
plo;^ed for cabinet and carved work. 
Besides these the kinds of wood most in use 
are the madang, ballam, maranti, labon, 
and marakuli. The variety is much greater, 
but many, from their porous nature and 
proneness to decay, are of very little value, 
and scarcely admit of seasoning before they 
become rotten. 

' T^ Dammara Australis or Kaurie tree of 
Kew Zealand also yields Dammar. Marsden' 9 
But af Sumatra. P* 162, 

DAMMARA AIJ6TEALIS the Kawrie or 
cowrie tree of New Zealand. Its wood con- 

piars toiihi^iiic littl^ The mean girth of fhe 
t^e is from 9 to d feet and it is from 90 
to 100 feet hi^ f It is a close even and fine 
grained wood of a very uniform texture, its 
;colour is a light yellovw brown, the lustre 
si^ rings marked by aline of 

deeper tints of the same colour; It is used 
m^^^ jyrds df ^ij^s, and seems 

; ; DAMMB, OR DAMM^ in the Atafora 
f aa, is a high large island 70 miles % 


DAMWAST. 

W. from Sermattan ; the island is Id miles 
long N. & S. and at its N. E; extreme has 
a volcano, with hot springs.— 

DAMO, SsB Damon aki) Pythias. 
DAMON AND PYTHIAS, the two fol- 
lowers of Anaxag%a8, are supposed by Ma- 
jor Cunuingham, to be the Sanscrit Dharm- 
ma, virtue ur practical morality, and Buddha, 
wisdom. Even the word Pythagoras seems 
derived from rrvda^, or Buddha, and ayopevta 
to expound or announce. He is said to have 
married Theano (sanscrit Dhyana, devout 
contemplation) and by her had a daughter, 
whom he named Damo (sanscrit Dharmma, 
virtue or practical morality,) and who became 
a most learned Pythagorean. 

DAMONU. Uria. Grewiatillmfolia; used 
for fishing rods : abundant at Palicondah. 

DA MOOD AH, a river, tributary to the 
Hooghly. Rises in the Eamghur district in 
L. 23“55' N. L. 84°53* E. and rims S. E., 
to Burdwan; S., to Diamond Harbour.— Its 
length, is 350 m. The Datnoodah has often 
burst its banks and devastated all round. It 
runs through a rich country, which has suf- 
fered since many years with a terrible fever 
epidemic that spread in 1868 into Beer- 
bhoom. The Damodah valley ; is rich in 
coal, which is very largely extracted. Soc 
Coal. ’ 

DAM-UL-AKHWAIN. Arab. Dragon’s 
Blood gum from Calamus draco. 

DAMOSONIUM INDICTJM. See Hydros 
charidacem. 

DAMPARA. Tel. also Gumpena chettu ; 
Odina wodier. — Roxi. 

DAMPED. Beno. Hind. Tel. Stalagmites 
pictoria. Xanthochymus pictorius. Roxb. 

DAMPIBR STRAIT, called Gameu or 
Gemi by the Dutch, is formed by Battanta 
island on the south and that of Waygiou on 
the north side, and is about 72 miles long 
from Cape Mabo, to Point Pigot. It 
affords a good channel for vessels pas- 
sing from the Moluccas to the Pacific, And 
is very generally selected. Bonhurgiki Jmr^ 
naloftheind. Arch. June 1852 P, 308/ 
DAMRA SHAMA. Beng. Oplismenus 
frumentaoeus. . 

DAMBL Hind a small copper coip. 

DAMRI MASJID A pretly little 
near the fort of Ahmednuggar. it is said 
to be a miniature copy of one at the cele- 
brated Tajmahal which Shahjehan; erected 
over the remains of Noor J^n, at Agra. 
J^tans Western India VoL l f, 272. 

DAMUL or Dabur g river near Bhilsa in 
Gwalior. 

DAMUN. Mae. Grewia tUimfoUa. 

DAMUNI. Hum. the chUrning-rOd. ^ - 

DAMWAST* Hnro, An inferior tribe of 



DANOma GIRLS. ^ 

rajputs in the Benares District.— 

Oloss: 

. DAN. Hindi. An-Dan-Khan** is an ex- 
pression, vrhich comprehends the sum of so- 
Yoreign rights in Rajasthan, being allegi- 
ance, commercial duties, mines, Ac. 

DAN, Sans. Pers. Gift. Knowing, or Stand- 
ing, a postfix and prefix to many compound 
words in India: Dan-pun, Charity : Kalm- 
dan, inkstand. Na-dan, ignorant. 

DANA. Sans. Artemisia Indies. 

DANA, Sans, from da, to give. See Veda. 

DANA Hind. Wise. Danai wisdom : Dow- 
lat-i-Hindo, Danai-0 Fering, is a Persian 
phrase meaning give me India for wealth, 
but Europe for knowledge. 

DANA Hind, grain, a grain weight. 

DANAiBACE^. See Ferns. 

DANADHOL, Hind Polynisiaviscosa 

DAN AG A. Kar, A cow-herd, a shepherd. 

DANAEIL tribes occupying the low lying 
waterless region between Abyssinia and the 
sea, trackless and uncultivated. See Semitic 
races. 

DANA KHANDA, Sans, from dana, a 
gift and kanda, a piece. 

DANAVA, an inhabitant of the hindu 
mythological Mount Meru. See Avataram. 
Moru. 

DANCING, in India and S, Eastern 
Asia, is not practised by the Arian races. 
The Non-Arian peoples, the Bhil, Ho and 
others often dance. 

DANCING GIRLS, This, amongst the 
British in India, is a term in general use to 
indicate the hindu women devoted to the 
service of the hindu idols in the temples 
as also the bands of hindu and mahomedan 
women, who practise singing and dancing for 
hire. Exodus xxxii. 19. alludes to the danc- 
ing, and dancing before the hindu idol 
takes place at almost every hindoo feast. It 
is also noticed 2 Samuel vi. 14 where David 
is said to have danced, and dancing is con- 
sidered a religious ceremony among the 
hindoQl^^ When the Rev. Mr. Ward asked a 
brahmiii, what, of a religious nature, there 
coul^De in dancing ? he replied it was an act 
of devotion to the god. As observed by the 
Abbe Dubois, the temple dancing girls, are 
Icno^l the public by a much coarser name. 
Their jprofession, requires of them to be open 
to the embraces of all castes ; and, although 
originally they appear to have been intended 
for the gratincation of the brahmans only, 
they were, in some parts of India obliged iU) 
extend their favours to all who solioit them, 
though consecrated in a special manner 
to the yrorship of the^ gods of India. 
Every texm^ according to its size, entertains 
^ bAud/^d^em, to the number of eiglif, 


DANCING GIRLS. 

twelve, or more. The service they perform 
consists of dancing and singing. The first 
they execute with grace, though with lasci- 
vious attitudes and motions. Their chaunt- 
ing is generally confined to the obscene songs 
which relate to some circumstance or other 
of the licentious lives of their gods. They 
perform their religious duties at the temple to 
which they belong twice a day-^morning and 
evening. They are also oblig^ to assistatal 
the public ceremonies, which they enliven 
with their dance and song. They are reared to 
this life from their infancy. They are taken 
from any caste, and are not unfrequently of 
respectable birth. It is nothing uncommon 
to hear of pregnant women, in the belief that 
it will tend to their happy delivery, making 
a vow, with the consent of their husband, to 
devote the child then in the womb, if it 
should turn out a girl, to the service of the 
pagoda. And in doing so, they imagine they 
are performing a meritorious duty. The in- 
famous life to which the daughter is destined 
brings no disgrace on the family. These 
women were, until very recently, the only 
hindu females in India who might learn to 
read, to sing, and to dance. Such accomplish- 
ments belonged to them exclusively ; and 
were for that reason, held by the rest of the 
BOX in such abhorrence, that every virtuous 
woman would have considered the mention of 
them as an affront. These performers are sup- 
ported out of the revenues of the temple, of 
which they receive a considerable share. They 
are now very generally retained as kept- 
women by the wealthier hindu men. There 
are however temples in some solitary places, 
where the idol requires to be honoured with 
the most unbounded licentiousness, and there 
arc towns filled with them. (DuhoU\Indiaf 
quoted in Cole^ Myth, Hind, p, 378.) ^ 

Hindu girls of certain castes are dedicated 
to some of the temples, and brought up to the 
profession of dancing. They do not marry 
but are permitted to live in profession^ 
concubinage ; such practice in no way degrades 
them from the right to caste-privileges, pro- 
vided they do not form intimacies, or ooha? 
bit, with out-castes. Don dancing girls, are 
either the daughters of such, among w^m, 
like other hindu castes, the profesnon de- 
scends by hereditary succession ; or, , should 
these women have no children, which is more 
frequently the case, they adopt girls of a 
tender age. All girls intended for the pro- 
fession of dancing are connected with some, 
hindu temple, to which they dedicate their 
persons; and, in confirmation of the same 
a nominal marriage ceremony is carried out 
for the marriage of the girls to the presiding 
daily of the temple. 
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: Sometimes bindus vow in sickness or other 
addiction, to give one of their daughters to 
feomo particular temple to bo brought up as 
a dancing girl and the vow is scrupulously 
kept at the proper time. In the seloction of 
gids for adoption in this profession^ good- 
looking, well-made girls are chosen, and they 
are taught to dance at the early age of five. 
Older girls, when they adopt tho profession, 
are also taught to dance. The lessons in 
dancing are given daily, two hours before 
daylight in the morning, one of which is de- 
voted to singing and the other to dancing. 
In the evening after 4 f. m., the same num- 
ber of hours are devoted, so that each girl 
has to practise for four hours daily, and in 
about three years she is supposed to have 
mastered the arts of singing and dancing. 

There are generally , reckoned six chief 
kinds of dancing : — 

1. Audo girathoo. 2. Ananecum. 3. 
Lenchenee Nateum. 4. Moodeiydoo Girathoo. 
5. Hereacoothoo. 6. Cola Auteum ; and the 
art of dancing or Abimayam is said to be 
exhibited in six different ways during those 
performances 1. By the movements of the 
eyes and 2. action of the features, and 3. 
attitude of the. breast and chest, and 4. posi- 
tion of the hands, and 5. action of the feet, 
and 6, by tumbling, porformiug somersaults, 
&o. 

By comraeucing their studies at the early 
age of five, these girls are able to make their 
appearance at about seven or eight years of 
age, very rarely earlier than that, and they 
continue practising dancing till they attain 
thirty or forty years of age, if not previously 
rendered unfit by disease or premature old 
age. When attached to pagodas, they re- 
ceive certain sums as w«ages the amount of 
4 vhich is dependent on the worth, sauctity 
and popularity of the particular temple which 
they have joined. The money salary they 
receive is nominal, seldom exceeding a few 
annas, and sometimes a rupee or two a month. 
The <^ief object in being paid this sum as a 
salary is to indicate that they are servants 
of the temple ; in addition to this, one or 
more of them receive a meal a day,(x>n8isting 
merely of a mass of boiled rice rolled into 
a ball. They are required to dance six times 
a day, at the temple, before the deity, while 
the priests are o&iating, but this duty is 
performed by turns. Dancing girls .attached 
to pagodas are generally wealthy, and 
when they appear before the public are well 
covered with the usual gold ornaments — if 
; pooFi>tinsel is used, or golden ones are bor- 
rowed from others. Their toRettes are costly 
their Jkoadis^ ears, nose, 
: : xieck> aim^^ wnsts, fingers, ankles and toes 
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are overdecked With jewels, and their hair 
frequently with flowers. The hair is divided 
in front along tho centre, combed back and 
plaited into a single plait, resting loose on the 
back like a tail, averaging from two to two 
and a half feet in length, and always orna- 
mented with jewels and flowers. Their dan- 
ciug dress comprises usually the short jacket 
or Choke, a pair of ravake or string drawers 
tied at the waist, termed pyjama — or pavaday 
and both these are generally of silk — and a 
wliite or coloured muslin wrapper or sarcs :— 
Ouc end of the saree is wound round the waist, 
and two, three, or more feet, according to the 
length, is gathered and inserted into the 
portion encircling the waist, and permitting 
of a folding fringe or gathering of the cloth 
in front, while the other end, taken after the 
usual native fashion over the left shoulder, * 
descends towards the waist where the end, or 
moonihanee, is opened out and allpwed todirop 
in front, one end of it being iniitetted in the 
waist on the side and the other left free. This 
portion of the saree is usually highly orna- 
mented with golden thread, tinselj Ac the 
free end descends to the middle er lower part 
of the thighs, the other free end of the saree 
hanging down towards the legs is now caught 
hold of, passed between the legs and fastened 
to the tie around tho waist at the back, and 
the whole encircled by a gold or silver waist 
belt. By this mode of dress a fold of -the 
muslin earee forms a loop round each leg^, 
and descends nearly down to the ankles, 
whilst the gathering hangs in the front be- 
tween the legs free. At home they wear the 
choke and saree with a petticoat ox pavaday^ 
this, in fact, is their usual dress, except when 
about performing they exchange the pavaday 
for the pyjama or sherai, pavaday is made 
of'chintz or silk, according to the means of 
the individual. A string of small brass bells, 
known by the name of shuUunyay or jedjuni 
is tied around each leg immediately beneath 
the ankles. The dancing girl-caste hate 
peculiar laws for adoption and inhljdtance, 
a 'dancing girl can adopt a daughter with the 
permission of the authorities of Ibhe pdgoda 
to which she belongs, but she cannot adopt a 
^n for the transmission of property, i%l^eing 
immaterial whether she have a son 
adopted girl cannot share her meth^s pro- 
per^ during her life-time, and although sho 
may be the heiress she is not bound by the 
laws of caste to support her brother’s widow. 
Among dancing girhi property descends in 
the female line first, and then to males as in 
other castes. In the failure of issue, the pro- 

a of a dancing girl goes to the pagoda to 
she belongs. A simple j^gnition on 
thipart ofa denchiggirl of a$}hild as ^ 
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daughter, in the presence of one or more in- when about to perform are accompanied by 
dividuais, is sufficient to constitute her claim two men singers, termed “ Nuthmar^' and 
to adoption. Dancing girls are respected by Fadtmn'* who while singing, also play the 
the several castes or sects of hindus, and are cymbals— these instruments are of two kinds 
allowed to sit in the assembly of the most and sizes. While the cymbal is played with 
respectable men, such honour not being ac- the right hand, the left hand open, is 
corded to their own wives and daughters. As generally applied to the left ear while they 
a rulo, it is seldom that these women have sing, bowing their bodies forward as well as 
children of their own, unless, perhaps, they from side to side, contorting their faces in 
had lived in continual concubinage with some like manner and making grimaces. In sing- 
single individual, consequently they are ing they scream as loud as their voice and 
always anxious to adopt girls, not only to lungs will admit ; one or more old women 
become their successors in the temple, but join in the song, and frequently clap their 
that they may inherit their property likewise, bands during the iwformanoe, and are ge- 
Formerly a large trade was carried on by nerally dancing girls who have given up Sie 
kidnapping good-looking girls from large profession from age or other causes. Some of 
towns and remote villages who wore sold to these girls are very good looking, handsome, 
these women. The practice of selling minor with open countenances, large sparkling eyes, 
girls still obtains largely under suppression, regular features, and intelligent pleasing ap- 
The recent famine in Ganjam, Orissa and pearancc. They are perfectly self-possessed 
Bengal, was taken advantage of, not n manner, verging on assurance, staring at 
only by abandoned characters, but , also by one with their large intelligent looking eyes, 
immoral native princes, for the basest pur- Notwithstanding, they possess a vast deal of 
poses. During a recent Criminal Session in courtesy and polish, tempered with languid 
Calcutta two women were sentenced to seven grace and serene self-possession, whilst -their 
years’ imprisonment each, for having pur- manners are courteous and their bearing 
chased a girl under sixteen years of age, for Linombarrassed, possessing all the teaching 
one rupee ten annas. In some stations there which experience of the worse side of human 
are said to exist two kinds of dancing girls — nature gives, and they know but one form of 
the dancing women differing from the pagoda pleasure, vice, in which their lives are spent ; 
dancers. The latter are said to live in con- — frequently their lives are truly vicious, 
cubinage as a rule ; they are a privileged when their countenances assume a sodden, 
•class under the Aylah Santanam^ or descent by pale, and unwholesome aspect. The majority 
the daughter’s children, or in the female ]ii>e, possess somo natural gifts. As to conversa- 
and the law of Mya applies to them, Bhya tional powers, they seldom possess any beyond 
Bhiya Baga, or division by fiivour, Merasi the usual laugh and giggle, and monosyllabic 
hericago of right to official emoluments, replies given to common place questions, 
operates as an induceineat. These women are Somo of the Telugu girls are very handsome; 
recognised as ‘‘Daa*” and** DevaDasi.”The of a light pale colour, somewhat yellowish 
Basi or dancing women belong for the most in tinge, witJi softness of face and feature, a 
part to itinerant bands, and are frequently gentleness of manner, with a peculiar grace 
made up of women of low caste, who practise and ease, which one would little expect to 
their professional accomplishments and prefer find among them. A lady-like manner, 
. living in concubinage. The Siva” temple modesty and gentleness, such beautiful small 
of the Sooumamookie (Kalastry) a zemindary hands and little taper fingers, the ankles so 
in the North Arcot district, maintains a large neatly turned, as to meet the admiration of 
establishment of what is termed deva dasi or tho greatest coM7io^j5eMr. They can generally 
pagoda dancers, forming a distinct community read and write their own language pret^ 
ihQX^—{Avdap(ipalu) who exclusively live in correctly, some two languages, one girl at 
concubinage. Their sons who know no father, Conjeveram wrote three : the third was 
pass by the appellation of iVayaW ATiimamcf a, English, in which she wrote her name in a 
or sons of the country and are slaves to the fair round hand, and spoke the language 
zemindar. Of the daughters, after supplying with some fluency. Tamil and Telugu were 
the vacancies in the pagoda staff, the re- the other two languages, which she wrote to- 
maiuder are brought in the list of drudges of Icrably well. She was said to have received 
the palace. The dancing master or teacher her education in a Mission School at Madras ; 
roceives^from fifty to five hundred rupees with notwithstanding all this sho did not appear 
other presents, for teaching a girl the usual ashamed of the profession sho had adopted, 
dances. This generally forms a contract The girls learn either Tamil or Telugu, 
which is greatly dependent on the wealth and one or more verses of some of their songs, 
position of the parties. The dancing girls they wrote on the spot with tho greatest 
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readilkces. Their songs generally comprise 
praises in honour of their several idols, filled 
with repetitions and unmeaning expletives. 
These songs aro often vulgar and lewd, and 
sung before assemblies of men, and be- 
fore the deities, but they time the quality of 
their songs to suit the place and audience 
before which they have "to appear. These 
nautcheioxQ given on all occasions of marriage 
ceremonies, feasts, and other public occasi- 
ons. Among rajahs, zemindars, and others, 
they are almost things of daily occurrence. 
A few of these girls can play the native 
guitar or violin tolerably well, and some of 
their songs have a mournful and melancholy 
tune, the harsh grating of the songs of the at- 
tendants and the rattling of the wind instru- 
ments and tom-toms aro however too much for 
European ears, though they charm those of the 
natives. When their services are demanded 
outside the temple, larger sums of money have 
to be paid for them, the charge being increas- 
ed according to the renown and position of 
the girl, as some few will not give their sor- 
vices, to any one unless a Eajab, or some 
big person. Some travel to other districts 
when their services are needed by petty 
rajahs or zemindars, and they are contracted 
for as many days as they have to perform in 
addition to being well paid. Should they 
please the master of ceremonies, they fre- 
quently receive valuable presents, in money, 
shawls, gold bangles or rings which are be- 
stowed on them during tho performance. Every 
village of importance has a temple with a 
few of these women attached to it and in 
some of the large towns, possessing temples 
of repute for sanctity, these are filled with 
them. Instead of looking on this profession 
as an evil, the natives generally consider it 
an acquisition ; it forms the chief magnet of 
hindoo society. Tho appearance of these 
women draws all eyes on them, to tho utter 
distraction of every thing else for the time 
being, whilst they themselves are under the 
impression that thoy have taken to a very 
honorable profession, by following which they 
are honoring their deities and are appreciated 
by them. It> is perhaps one of the worst 
institutions connected with hinduism, from 
the recognition and support it receives from 
all classes of idol-worshipping devotoos, 
the women being the victims of such a 
system recognised and patronised in every 
part of India, where hinduism predominates. 
These poor creatures are taught to road and 
write their own and other languages, with a 
view' to be better able to master the lewd 
immoral songs ; whilst their own wives the 
mothers of the children are deprived of learn- 
ing of any kind, and are carefully shut out 
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from society, not even allowed to appear in 
public before any assembly of men, and aro 
allowed furtlier to grow up in the greatest 
ignorance and superstition. This is carried 
to such an extent, that the few enlightened 
educated heads of families are unable to cope 
with such superstition and bigotry on the 
part of their women, and the little light they 
themselves have imbibed is rapidly quenched 
in consequence. To some extent female edu- 
cation and enlightenment are now penetra- 
ting the masses, and the natives themselves 
are seeking enlightenment and intelligence 
from which their own mothers, wives, and 
daughters have hitherto been secluded. -7- 
Memoir by Dr, Short, read before the 
Anthropological Society of London. Vol. III. 
1867 68. Article XllL quoted from Madras 
Mail of 2C</* April, 1870. 

BAND, Hind, a rod, an oar, a staff or wand. 
Hence, Dandi, an oarsman, Wilson, 

BANDA. ISans. Originally imports a staff, 
and amongst the hindu ascetics it figura- 
tively signifies moral restraint, exercised es- 
pecially in three ways in the control of 
speech, body and mind, or in word, deed and 
thought. A joint reference to the literal and 
figurative sense of the term has given rise to 
the religious distinction termed Danda Qra- 
hanurn, the taking up of the Staff, or adopt- 
ing the exercise of the moral restraints above 
mentioned, and carrying as emblematic of 
such a purpose either one, or as in the' 
Tridandi, three small wands or staves. 
Tridandi designates both these characteristics 
of the order. — Wilson. 

BANDACA described in the Ramayana 
as a forest anciently covering the .south of 
the Peninsula of India and occupied by 
Bakshasha. It is now tho territory of the 
Marava and Kollari, whose features aro often 
like those of the baboon, hence the origin 
of Valmiki’s monkey army. See India. 

BAND GBAHANUM, See Danda. 

DANDAN DANA Hind, seeds of Uiciuus 
communis. 

DANDASA Hind. Astringent barks of 
Juglans regia and other trees. 

DANDA STNA, a Sowrah chief of Kimedy. 

DANDASULU, Tel. Village watchers? 

BANDAWAT. Sans. BANBaM. A hin- 
du salutation, bow, obeisance, prostration, 
performed amongst hind us to each other, and 
is daily seen from a hindu of inferior caste 
to a brahmin or higher cpste. It consists in 
joining the hands with the tips of the fingers 
pointed upwards, and raising tho Bands so 
Joined, to the forehead. It seems the 
same as the Anjali (Sanso.) hindu 
form of respectful obeisance. The head 
is slightly bowed, tho palms of tho 
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hands are brought together and raised later- 
ally to the middle of the forehead, so that 
the tips of the thumbs only are in contact 
with it. — Hind* TheaU Vol. ii 108. See 
Ashtanga danda. 

DANDELION. See Coffee. 

DANDH, or ‘‘Kolab,*’ in Sind, a tract 
of low land flooded by the inundation, parti- 
ally or totally dry during the cold season, 
and at all times a hot-bed of miasma. — Bur- 
ioHf Sindhfj). 377. 

DANDI, IIiND. a boatman, from Dand, 
an oar, a wand ; a staff. 

DANDI. Hind. A hindu sect who wor- 
ship Sivtt and represent the fourth, Asrama, 
or mendicant life, into which the hindu is 
to enter after passing through the previous 
stages of student, householder and hermit. 
He shaves his hair and |;ieard, wears only a 
cloth round his loins and subsists on food 
obtained ready-dressed from tlie houses of 
brahmans, once a day only. Any hindu of 
the first three classes, of student, householder 
and hermit, may become Sanyasi or Dandi. 
Indeed, in these days, a hindu of any casto 
may adopt the life and emblems of this order. 
Thaso constitute the Dandi, simply so term- 
ed, and are regarded as distinct from the 
primitive members of tho order, to whom the 
appellation of Dasnami, is also applied, and 
who admit none but brahmans into their fra- 
ternity. But the brahman can pass from 
any one of the first orders to the last at 
once. He becomes a Sanyasi, abandoning 
all sensual affection. Tho Dandi is distin- 
guislied by carrying a small dand or wand 
with several knots on it, and a piece of cloth 
dyed with red ochre in which the Brahmini- 
cal cord is supposed to be enshrined and at- 
tached to it. Tho original ascetic mendicants 
were classed according to tho pupils, with ten 
tribes, hence the term Dasnami or tho ten 
named, but now-a-days, there are only three 
and part of a fourth who are still regarded 
as Bankari^s Dandi, these are sufficiently 
numerous in and about Benares. Tho other 
6} members of tho Dasnami class, are called 
Atit. They have abandoned the staff, the 
use of clothes, money, and ornaments, pre- 
pare their own food and admit members from 
any order of hindoos: they are often col- 
lected in Maths as well as tho Dandis, but 
they mix freely in the business of the world, 
carry on trade and often accumulate property, 
and they frequently officiate as priests at the 
shrines of some of the deities. Some of them 
even marry and are then styled Sam-yogi. 
The Dandi are to the Saiva sect, what the 
followers of Ramanuja arc to those of tho 
Vaishnava M\h*--Wihon, See Hindoo. San- 
yast. 
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DANDUMARI, See Hindu. 

DANG, A hill, or precipice ; the summit 
of a mountain, as Lal-Dang. In Dehli, and 
generally in Upper India, tho word is used 
to signify the high batik of a river. It is 
provincially corrupted into Dhang and 
Dhayung, the forest or Jungle tracts in 
tho Syhadri range are so called. Mliot 

DANG A—? See Curcuma longa. 

DANGA-GURGUR, Beng. Ooix gigantea. 

DANG AH. In Persia, a custom exists of 
dividing fields, villages, whole districts and 
even the water for irrigating the fields, into 
six parts, which are further sub-divided into 
two unequal parts ; the one containing four 
parts, char-danghehy and tho other two 
parts do-dangheL 

DANGAH Hind. Pebs. rebellion, 

DANGAR, See Dliangar. Hindoo : Mah- 
ratha Government in India, 

DANGAREE, a coarse cotton cloth in uso 
in India fur coarse common towels. 

DANQEREB a river near Ramgurhin the 
Sabathoo district. 

DANG-KAR, a town in the Spiti valley. 

DANRI H. of Gujrat, Cajanus flavus, 

DANIEL. Mr. Layard says his tomb was 
preserved amongst the ruins of Susa, or in a 
valley of the Bakhtiyari mountains. We have 
no other mention of its existence at Babylon. 
The Arabs made no opposition to Baron de 
Bode entering the chapel in which the coffin 
of Datiiel is said to bo deposited, on learning 
that Christians, as well as Mahomedans ac- 
knowledge him to have been a prophet. 
Baron C- A, De. Bode's Travels in Luristm 
and Arahistan Vol. II. p. 190. Layard 
Nineveh, VbL /. P. 252 See Susa. 

DANIEL-I-AKBAR, a name of Susan or 
Sushan on the Karan river. See Luristan. 

DANIMASHA. Sansc. Phaseolus mungo. 

DANIMMA CIIETTU: Dadima, S. Dalimba 
chettu, Punica granatum, Z.— i2. ii. 499.-- 

DANISILMUND Hind. Pees, a wise man« 

DANKALU, Guz, Branch of a tree. 

DANKI BURA Tel. Briedelia scandens, 
Willd, A doubtful name, resting on Roxb’s 
authority only. 

DAN KOTTI, Jav. Phyllanthus niruri. 

DANCORA, Beng.— Sapindus danura. 

DANTI Hind. A sickle ; from dant, a 
tooth; or perhaps a corruption of Durantee, 
Elliot 

DANTI CHETTU. Tel. Celastrus monta- 
na, R. i. 620. 501 ; 7c. 382. 

DANTI. Hind. Croton tiglium. 

DANTI. See Varma, Inscriptions p. 390. 

DANT-JATflI. Hind. Combretum. 
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DANT SAGO or SAGO NAR— ? Saa- ' 
Beviera Zeylanica. 

D ANT-TIN ICA Hind, holding a straw in 
tho mouth and standing on one leg, to denote 
submission. 

DANUK, a low tribe in Bahar and the 
upper provinces of India, hunters, also pre- 
dial slaves. Wtls. 

DANUSHA, the unerring bow, the 11th 
article produced by churning the ocean. 
See Eurma. 

DANUSHA, See Kurma. 

DANXA. Maleal. Syn. of Coriandrum 
sativum. — Lmn. 

DAO MURDEN ; Hind. Cassia alata. 

DAONA MUSTARU, also Marwa, Guz. 
Hind. Wormwood. 

DAOOD-PUTRA. A maliomedan tribe 
who trace their descent to the kaliph Ab- 
bass. It is however supposed to be from 
Daood, the first of tho family who acquired 
a name. They are, also £aid to be Sindian 
Boluchi changed by a long residence in Sind, 
They moved from Bahawulpore and seized 
land on the Sutlej reducing the remains of the 
ancient Lungga and Johia, and introducing 
the Sind system of canals of irrigation. Da* 
oodpatra is, however, a name applied both to 
the country and to its possessors, “ the children 
of David, Daood Khan is said to have been 
a native of Shikarpoor, west of the Indus, 
who drew upon himself the arms of Can- 
dahar. Unable to cope with his opponent 
he abandoned his native place, passed his 
family and effects across the Indus, and 
followed them into the desert. The royal 
forces pursued, and coming up with him at 
Sootialloh, Daood destroyed his families who 
impeded his flight, and faced his foes ; 
They, appalled at this desperate act, deemed 
it unwise to attack him, and retreated. Daood 
Khan, with his adherents, then settled in 
the kutchee, or flats of Sindh, and gradually 
extended his authority into the Ihul, He was 
succeeded by Mobarik Khan, who deprived 
the Bhatti of the .district called Kh&ddl, and 
settled in their chief town Derrawal 1 founded 
by rawul Deoraj in the eighth century ; Der- 
rawal was at that time inhabited by a branch 
of the Bhattii broken off at a very early 
period, its chief holding the title of 
rawul, and whose family since their expulsion 
have resided at Gurialah, belonging to 
Bikan6r ; The Daood Putin aro to be met 
with in various parts of Sindh. Tods, JHajas^ 
than* VoL II. p. from 321 to 324. See Bha- 
wulpore. Jut. 

DAORA. Mail Conocarpus latifolia. 

DAOSE a river near Mungleo Serai in 
Porneah. 


DAPHNE CANNABINA: 

DAiE-PATE LUTA, Hind. Ipomoea-pes- 
Caprse. Sioeet, 

Daphne a genus of plants several species 
of which grow in India. They are of the 
natural order. Thymalacese, A Daphne grows 
in the Cashmerian mountains allied to Daphne 
gnidium and Daphne oleoides. It is essenti- 
ally different from Daphne cannabina, from 
which, in Nepaul, a paper is manufactured, 
according to the Chinese manner. Bengal 
Disp, p. 631, — Ilonigberger. p, 268. Seo 
Daphne cannabina. Thymelm, Evergreens. 
Edgeworthia chrysantha. Edgeworthia Gar- 
dner!. 

DAPHNE BHOLUA. See Daphne can- 
nabina. Thymalacem. 

DAPHNE CANNABINA. Wall. 

D. Papyracea. Wall. 

Niggi Hind, Mahader ka phul. Hind. 

A small evergreen perennial shrub, some- 
what like a laurel, which boars poiso- 
nous berries. It grows, in Nepaul, in Sik- 
kim, in Eamaon at 5000 to 9000 feet 
the N. W, Himalaya generally, at from 
3,500 to 8,000 feet, Cleghorn mentions 
that paper is made from its bark in 
Kumaon, &c., large quantities are manu- 
factured from tho purple flowcred variety. 

But it is with this shrub that tho Nipal 
paper is made. The bark is boiled in 
a metallic pot, with oak-ashes, which 
are highly alkaline. The softened bark 
is then pounded with a mallet in a stone 
mortar, till reduced to a pulp like dough. 
This pulp is churned with water into a very 
thin paste, until it lose all trace of fibre, and 
will diffuse and settle smoothly. In this 
state it is poured into a coarse sieve placed 
over a frame, with a cloth bottom floating on 
water. The siove stops the coarse pieces, 
allows the fine emulsion to pass through, and 
then by agitation this is smoothly deposited 
over the cloth. Removing the frame, the 
water filters away and the pulp dries rapidly 
by placing the frame before a fire. 

The paper is subsequently polished by fric- 
tion, with a shell or piece of hard wood, 
sheets have been made many yards square : 
it may be purchased at Katmandhu at 17 
annas sicca for 3 seers. Bricks of the pulp 
are sold from 8 to 10 annas for 3 seers. The 
greater part of the paper is made by cis-Him- 
malayan Bhoteeah, east of the Kali river. 
The manufacture seems to have been intro- 
duced from China, about 500 years ago-— 
This unsightly paper is much over rated. But 
it is tough when kept dry, can be used like 
cloth, for wrapping up dry substances in ; 
and it can be used after having been saturate 
with water; provided it be carefully dried 
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‘Within a reasonable time after it has been 
wetted. The dried bark, may be substituted 
for D. Mezereum. The bazar mezereon is 
almost always inert from age. — In Chumba, 
the flowers appear to be hung up as of- 
ferings in temples. 7. L* Stmart M, -D. O 
Shaughnewj^p.bZl, Beng. Phar, page 279. 
l^ee Daphne. Daphne caunabina. Thymlm, 
Daphne mezereum. Nepal Paper Plant. 

DAPHNE GNIDIUM. Honigberger says 
that the bark of the Spurge -Flax introduced 
into the ears produces a serous discharge ; 
macerated ( steeped ) in vinegar for about an 
hour before using it and afterwards applied 
(renewing it in winter once, in summer twice 
a day) is said to produce a local serous exuda- 
tion without excessive irritation or blistering 
and is recommended chiefly in chronic 
rheumatism gouty affections, paralysis, &c. 
In France and Russia it is used in opthal- 
mia. May not Suuncrkat from CasWcre 
have similar properties ) 

* DAPHNE MEZEREUM, 

Mazriuu, Aeab. Mezereon, Eno. 

Adada, „ Spurge, Olive. „ 

lakhes, „ Mazriuo, Pers. 

KainceU, Gr. 

The berries are brisk but unsafe cathartics. 
Fresh bark is counter-irritant and externa i 
stimulant \ tho dried bark is a stimulant 
alterative in syphilitic, rheumatic, and 
scrofulous maladies. It is frequently com- 
*binod with sarsaparilla, as in the Lisbon diet 
drink. O'Shaughiemj gage 530, See Daphne 
cannabina. Thymolm. 

DAPHNE ODOBA. See Daphne canna- 
bina. Thymelso. 

DAPHNE OLEIOIDES. Schreb. 

D. Mucronata Boyle, 

Paper shrub. Eng. Kutal Hind, of Hazara, Kaghan. 

Grows in tho Punjab and is used medici- 
nally and said to bo used in paper making, is iu 
great abundance from a little above Kawai to 
Kaghan. The pretty red berries are not unfre- 
quently eaten, but are said to bo apt to cause 
sickness. 7. L, Stewart^ M, B, Cleghorn, 
DAPHNE PAPYBACEA. Oleghorn ? 
Paper Shrub, Eug. | Jeku Punjabi. 

This is found iu tho Sutlej valley between 
Bampur and Sungnam at an elevation of 5000 
to 8000 feet. Paper prepared from the bark. 
Leghorn Punjab Report p. 67. 

DAPOO. Beno. Polypodium proliferum. 
DAB. Pan. Hind, in the Persian, from 
(lashtan, to hold, a possessor, a place of abode. 
Used as a prefix and postfix to many com- 
pound nouns, as dar-ul-fana the perishable 
abode, i. e. the world ; dar-ul-baka, the 
permanent al^ode, i. e. eternity ; Amildar, a 
tax-gatherer ^Abd^^ watery. A water-cooler. 


DAB Fers. a door, hence in hindi, dar- 
wan, a door-keeper, dar-waza a door, a gate- 
way. Most cities in India have their gates 
named from the chief town to which they lead. 
Thus the Delhi gate : The Moccah gate. 

DaBA, a king of Persia son of king 
Darab, overcome by Alexander the Great, 

D ARAB, king of Persia son of Kai Bahman 
Ardasbir Daraz-Dast, Artaxerxes lougimauus. 

DARABJIRD, one of the five ancient divi- 
sions, circles or departments of ancient Fars, 
DARAKH. Guz. also MOW AGE. Guz aud 
Hind. Raisins. Grapes. 

DARAKHT, Pers. Tree. 
DAUAKHT-I-AZAD. Pees. Azadirachta 
Indica, 

DaRAKIIT I-MUQUL. Pers. tree pro- 
ducing Bdellium. 

D ARA MAZAR, Dara Nnr and Dara Tech, 
towns occupied by the kafir race. See Kafir. 

DARA a town near the valley of Cabool 
with many sepulchral topes. 

DAE AN A Hind, a scarecrow, from darna 
Hind, to fear. 

DABAQ. Arabic. Shields. 

DARAUN Hind, buckwheat ; Fagopyrum 
polygonum, 

DARBHA Hind. Pea cynosuroides, Reiz» 
— i. 333. 

DAllBAR, Hind. Pers. a general reception 
by a ruler iu British India, or by any ser- 
vant. 

DARBOJI, Tel. Cucurbita citrullus.-— 
Linn, 

DARCIIIL Hind. Chamba, Piaus excolsa \ 
lofty pine. 

DARCHIKNA Hind. Corrosive sublimate. 
DAR-OHINl. Hind, ba^ks of Cassia 
lignea. Cinnamomum : iuers. PUin, and 
Lauras cinnamomum : Cinnamomum albif- 
lorum. 

DARD. A race lying along the Indus, to 
the westward of Ladak, who speak three 
distinct dialects. . They use the Persian cha- 
racter in writing Dardu, the three dialects of 
which are called Shina,Khajunah and Arniya, 
The Shina dialect is spoken by the people 
of Astor, Gilget, and lower down in Chelas 
Darel, Bohli and Palas on both banks of the 
Indus. The Khajuna, by tho people of 
Hunza and Nager and the Arniya in Yasan 
and Chitral. Astor has an area of 1,600 
square miles, on the left bank of the Indus. 
Gilgit, in Thibetan Qyilgyid, has an area of 
2,500 square miles on the nght bank of the 
Indus. The Dard or Durd are supposed 
by Vigue to be the Dadicoo (Aa^ix^t) of Hero- 
dotus, and the people who now occupy the 
country called Dardu. Tho Kashmiri has 
decided affinities with the Dard tongue* Dr. 
Luthm Vigne, 


il 
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BAEEGA, The round shield used by 
the fiiir red-haired Tonareng race in nor- 
tlvrn Africa. See Semitic races. Tonareng. 

DARENGEI Hind, an astringent leaf 
used in Kashmero in dyeing, 

1)AE-F1LFIL. Arab. Pepper. Long 
pepper, Piper loiigunior Chavica Eoxburghii. 

JDAEGAH Pbrs. a mahomedan saint’s 
shrine. 

DARHALD Hind. Berberis lycium, B. 
Asiatica. B. aristata. 

DARI. See Ervum lens. 

DAUIA-I-EAZA. The Arian Palus of the 
ancients, a lake formed by the accumu- 
lation of the waters of the Helmund at 
the southern extremity of its course and called 
the lake of Zarrah by Europeans. This is .a 
contraction of Zarrenj, the ancient capital, 
and this again represents the Zarangi or 
Drangi of the Greeks. In old Persian books 
“ it is called Daria-Reza or little Sea,” the 
present inhabitants of Seistan call it Meshila 
-li-Eustum, also Meshila-I-Seistan. Meshila 
merely means, in Arabic, a muddy swamp. 
The ordinary name of the lake is Hamun or 
the expanse. — Eil. FerrierU Jounu See 
Helmund, p. 428-9. 

DARI GUMMADI, Tel. Pueraria tube- 
rose, D. C. W and A 642, Hedysarum tube- 
rosum R, iii. 363. 

DARIM, Hind. Darimba, Sans. Punica 
grantum, Darimesar, Hind, its seeds ; 
Darimpatra, Hind, its leaves ; Darim-push- 
poo, its flowers. 

DARIUS, Persian kings of the Kyanian 
dynasty, are so designated but • doubts 
as to their era exist. The first seems to have 
been Darius Hystaspes, whoso name is said 
to be derived from hysna to neigh and aspa 
a horse. His persiau name was. Gushtasp, 
his admiral Scylax reported so favourably 
of the wealth of India, that Darius invaded 
India, and annexed the provinces border- 
ing on the Indus. His Indian possessions 
were the most valuable of his twenty satra- 
piesj and are supposed to have included the 
Punjab, but there is no testimony to this be- 
yond the authority of Herodotus, (Lib iii, 
.100) and the doubtful voyage of Scylax 
down the Indus. The nations subject to 
him are engraved on the inscription at 
Naksh-I-Rustum. Bunsen gives the follow- 
ing dates of the reigns of the kings Darius ; 

Darius son of Hystaspss, B. C. 521 to 486. 

Darius Nothus B. C. 423 to 405. 

Darius iii surnamed Codomannus B. 0. 
336 to 332 Hist^ of Panjab Vol, p. 45. See 
. India, Susa, Zoroaster. 

DARJILING, in L. 27® 3'. 0 ; N. and L 
88®15'3 E. in Sikkim, is a large station 
and sanitarium. The top of the observa* 
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tory bill is 7, 168 feet above tho sea. 
This bill Darjiliug-ridge, however, varies 
in height from 6,500 to 7,500 feet above 
the level of the sea ; 8,000 feet being 
the elevation at which the mean tem- 
perature most nearly coincides with that 
of London, viz., 60^ To the north-west, 
towards Nepal, the snowy peaks of 
Kubra and Junnoo (respectively 24,005 
feet and 25,312 feet) rise over the shoulder 
of Singalelah ; whilst eastward the snowy 
mountains appear to form an unbroken range, 
trending north-east to the great mass of 
Donkia (23,176 feet) and thence south-east 
by the lingered peaks of Tunkola and the 
silver cone of Ohola, (17,320 feet) gradually 
sinking into the Bhotan mountains at Gip- 
moochi (14,509 feet.)— Darjeling has a mixed 
population of the 8ikim, NepaulandDharma 
Bhoteah also Lepcha and Pahari. Dr. A. 
Campbell tells us of the enormous in- 
crease of population that had taken place 
under British rule, from a few scatiored 
tribes in 1853 to upwards of 60,000 at 
the present timo. Brahmins and Rajpoots, 
few in number, with a sanskritic tongue, 
and an Indo-European physiognomy, aro 
confined to Nepal. Tho Ehu, MiVjar and 
Goorvong, a mixture of hiudoos and Mon- 
golians, with features of a type belong- 
ing to the latter, comparatively free 
from caste -prejudices and speaking the Par- 
butta dialect. They are short and squat • 
highlanders, and make good soldiers. The 
BhootcahLopch'i, and Moormi are Buddhists, 
and speak the Thibetan language. They are 
strong and active and incline strongly to the 
Mongolian race. Tho Limboo, Snnwor and 
Chepang possess a small Mongolian typo, 
strongest in the Limboo, and their language 
is referable to either the Thibetan or Indian 
standard. The Mechi, Dhiinal and Gharow 
are lowland tiibes with a Mongolian pHy- 
siognomy, but are neither hindoos, buddhists 
nor inahomodana. The Tharvo and Dhunwar 
are buddhists or mahomedans with fair and 
barely Mongolian features. The Bahir, 
Kebant, Amatti, Maralia, Dhanook and Dom 
aro not Mongolian, but a dark race speak- 
ing Hindee or Bengalee. Tho Koch or Baj- 
bungsi are a race of dark hindoos in- 
habiting the Torai of Nepal and Sikhim, 
but who have spread into British terri- 
tory. Darjeling is the dampest of all the 
Himalayan regions. In the plains below, 
the usual features of a tropical vegetation 
are observed, especially in the Terai or bands 
of jungle which skirt the base of tho moun- 
tains, where however plants from the high 
land begin to appaar. About 2,000 feet of 
elevation forests of gigaafe trees of Magnolia, 
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cedrela, subtropical oaks, mingled with 
Acanthace8S»Mela8tomaceo9, &c., occur. Here; 
Dr. Hooker says, “the gullies are choked 
with vegetation, and bridged by fallen trees, 
whose trunks are richly clothed with 
Dondrohium Pierardi, and other epiphytical 
orchids, with pendulous Lycopodia, and 
many ferns, Iloya, Scitamineao, and similar 
types of the hottest and daoipoat climates,” 
Convolvuli and Vixi are very common, and 
those rope-like plants, which form a remark- 
able feature in the forests of the Indies, are 
here observed in great abundance, throwing 
their cable-like stems from branch to branch ; 
they belong chiefly to the genera Bauhinia 
and Robinia, among the Leguminosm. The 
diversity of this aspect of the Flora is in- 
creased by scandent trumpet flowered Btg- 
noniacm, and slender Araliacem (Ivies) and 
Dioscorem nearly allied to the Smilaccnaccm, 
Peppers, wild plantains and many species 
of bamboo are common, the latter a useful 
article to tho ingenious Lepoha, There are 
climbing palms of the genera calamus and 
plectocomia, along with tho Phoenix acaulis. 
The other palms of tho Sikkim mountains 
are Wallichia ohlongifolia, Areca gracilis, 
Caryota urens, and Licuala peltata. Here 
too grows the tree fern, Alsophiia gigantea, 
extending from 2,000 to in some cases C,D00 
feet of elevation on tho mountains near 
Darjeeling, and probably indicating hero, 
sfs its congener in the Andes does, the upper 
limits to which the cultivation of Cinchona 
might be caried with success. To these may 
be added the Cinchona gratissima andC. 
Pinceana of WaJlich, now made by some 
botanists a separate genus, under the name 
of Lucuala, true natives of these mountains, 
whose forests are enlivened by the gorgeous 
colors of their flowers. Above Darjeeling, 
oaks and chesnuts occur abundantly, with 
rhododendrons, and the English yew ; pines 
however, from the humidity of the atmos- 
phere, are rare on the outer range. English 
fruits, ^ains and potatoes are cultivated near 
Daijeeling ; and, in the valleys below, many 
varieties of rice, with Indian corn. Tho 
geological structure of tho mountains of 
Sikkim is very uniform, the rocks being 
principally varieties of micaceous shale and 
gneiss. The soil is generally formed by the 
disintegration of these rocks, and is covered 
in some places with vegetable mould.— -Mf. 
Amia, Medi» Seknee^page 264. Hooker^ //m. 
Jowrn, Dr, Thomsm in Eth, Soc, Journ, 
DARKHA8TAN Pers. to request : hence 
Harkhast Hind. Pers. a request, a petition. 

DABL. Hind ordarli. Hind. This name is 
given on the Sutlej and Beas, to the Cedrela 
toona, var, sonata, also called hill toon. 
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DABMA a race occupying the Darmapasp, 
leading into Gurhwal. They are said to bo 
the dcscendents of a body of Mongols, whom 
Timur left behind kirn in Eamaon. They 
practise divination, taking their omens from 
the warm liver of the sacrificed sheep. 
They eat the yak and the cow. They 
inter their dead for a time and then, in the 
month Kirtik, they exhume and burn them. 
Cunning Jiam*s Ladah. Latham's Ethnology, 
(3118) DARNING is a branch 

of the sewing art which, thougli in Europo 
applied to the most homely purposes, re- 
quires the greatest skill in tlio East, where 
a defect in a costly shawl is to be made good, 
or a coarse thread is to bo picked out of a 
piece of a muslin into, which it has been 
accidentally iutrodiiced. So skilful are some 
of the rafugar^ that they can extract a thread 
twenty yards long from a piece of the finest 
muslin, and replace it with one of tho finest 
quality. They are principally employed in 
repairing tho muslins and calicoes that are 
injured during bleaching, in removing knots 
and joining broken threads ; also in forniing 
the gold and silver headings on cloths.” — 
Taylor. Royle Arts d'C, of India, page 605, 
DAROGHAH Hind, a superintendent, 
DAROO. Hind. The general term for 
ardent spirits and equivalent to the 
Araq of the Arab and Persian. Daroo 
distilled from tho Mawa flower is produc- 
ed in great quantities in all tho jungles 
of the upper Godavery. But the distillation 
is carried on, from rice and various other 
substances, and from sugar. 

DAROO R a fortress iu Nogpore surren- 
dered 4th February 1851. • 

DARRAIl Arab. Pers. Hind, a valley, 
DARSANA, a school of philosophy 
amongst the hindus, Of their schools of 
ancient philosophy, the liindoos have clas- 
sified six, — including amongst tliem tho Mim- 
ansa of laimini which is little more than a 
Vedical essay. See Veda. 

DARSHISHAN. Arab. Kiliurum Bark. 
DARSINI. Arab. Cinnamon. 

DARU. Guz. Hind. Ardent Spirits. 
Gunp’owder. See Daroo. 

DARUDI, from Darud, Pers, Benediction : 
one who repeats benedictions at a tomb or 
public building. 

DARUKA, ill hindu mythology, a female 
Asuru, who according to Colonel Vans Ken- 
nedy, was tho leader of a host of Amazonian 
Asura, with whom tho gods were afraid to 
engage in battle, from an apprehension of 
incurring the sin of feminicide. They in 
consequence applied to Siva, on whose soli- 
citation Parvati produced from herself the 
form of Kali, having in her hands a trident 
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and a skull. On beholding her, the affright- 
ed gods ran away: Kali alone attacked 
Dar^a and her hosts, and destroyed them. 
—Co/e. Myth. Hind., •p 378. 

DAR-UL-KARAK, a rhythmical addition 
to Oandahar. The words mean the abode 
of quiet or City of stability. Throughout 
tho east, mahomedans often employ this 
kind of alliteration. To Choki, a chair, they 
will add Ghoki-oki. Tb Bachah a child, 
is added Bach-kach. To Hyderabad, Farkh- 
oondah baniad. « 

DAR’UL-KARAR or city of permanence 
is allegorically applied to the future world, as 
opposed to this, the Dunya-i-fani, the tran- 
sitory world. 

DARUN. Benq. Hind. Punica grana^ 
turn. — Linn. 

DABUN-AJ-AKARBI. Doronicum scor- 
poides a kind of fern, the root and 
leaves of which come to Ajmeer from 
Arabia vid Bombay : considored as a tonic : 

. four to six massa are a dose : one tola costs 
two rupees. — Gen. Med. Top. p. 133, 

DARVESH, from Dar a door and Vihtan 
to beg, is the porsian term synonimous with 
the Arabic and Indian Fakir, a mahomedau 
religious mendicant. Originally there were 
12 orders, viz. 


Bafai Maulavi Jalwatl 

Cadi Kadiri Khaiwati 

SahraFardi Nakshbandi Bedawi 

Shibaoi Vaisi Passuki 


There have been many branches and at 
present, there are said to bo 60 orders. 
Jalal-ud-Din, Eumi, the author of the Mas- 
navi-i-sharif, founded the Mawlavi order. 
In European Turkey, the Darvesh have 
formed somewhat prominent communities, 
and about sixty different orders each named 
after its founder are supposed to exist 
there. The Batashi, of Constantinople, are 
said to be quite atheistic, not attached 
to the principles of the Koran, nor firm 
believers in mahomed as a prophet. They 
,are generally of the sect of Ali, therefore 
SuB, or mahomedan spiritualists. The 
Bafai darvesh, so common in Turkey, in- 
flict on themselves great self-torture. Some of 
the wandering Indian fakirs travel so far 
west as Hungary, to visit the shrine of a 
santon, Gul-baba, and travel into Tenasse- 
rlm and fiunnah. One whom we recently 
met near Hingolee, in the Dekhan, was a 
native of the Punjab, but had been to Cey- 
lon, Mergui, Tavoy, Rangoon and Moulmein. 

QARWAZ, a chieftaincy in the valley of 
the Ozus, the chief claims a. Grecian des- 
cent^ like the mir of Badakshan, and the 
ebie& of Chitral, Gfilgit, lekardo and others. 
See^Kabnl, Kash. 
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DARWAZAH, Hind. Pers, a door, the 
gate of a town or fortress. All great maho- 
medan cities name their gate-ways, generally, 
as leading to other cities, such as Meccah-dar- 
wazah, Dihli-darwaza. 

DARWAZAH-I-IRAK, the western gate- 
way of the town of Herat. The suburbs 
extend a great distance beyond that. 

DARWAZYE, one of the Hazara states, 
the chief of which is of the Tournoulee. 

DARYA Hind. Pers. the sea, Darya-i- 
Kulzum, tho Caspian sea. 

DARYA KA SHEKHRA. Duk. Whiting 
Fish. 

DARYAI-I-NAREL Hind. Lodoicea Sey- 
chellarum. 

DaSa Hind. Sansc: a slave, usually 
written by the British, Dass, or Doss, is a 
common termination to hindu names of men, 
especially among the Bania tribe, Narayan 
Doss, Bhagavau Dasa, Erishen Doss, for 
instance, signify tho slave of Narayan, Bha- 
gavan, or Crishna ; similarly bo Abid Uilah, 
the slave of God, among the mahomedans. 
Kamdasis, in like manner, the slave of 
Rama. Dewa Dasa are hindu temple 
women, common women. There are vast 
numbers and varieties of slaves in British 
India, and in Eastern, and Southern Asia. 
The illegitimate sons of the Rana of 
Me war are called das, literally * slave’ they 
have no rank, though they are liberally pro- 
vided for. JSussee signifies acquired slavery 
in contradistinction to ** gala a hereditary 
slave”. The gola can only marry a golee j 
the lowest Rajpoot would refuse his daugh- 
ter to a son of tho Rana of this kind. The 
Bussee can redeem his liberty : the gola has 
no wish to do so, because he could not im- 
prove liis condition nor overcome his natural 
defects. To the bussee nothing dishonour- 
able attaches : the class retain their employ- 
ments and caste, and are confined to no occu- 
pation, but it must bo exercised with the 
chiefs sanction. Individuals reclaimed from 
captivity, have in gratitude given up their 
liberty : oommunities, when this or greater 
ovils threatened, have done the same for 
protection of their lives, religion, and honour. 
Instances exist of the population of 
towns being in this situation. The greater 
part of the inhabitants of the estate of 
Bijolli are the bussee of its chief, who is 
of the Pramara tribe : they are his subjects. 
The only badge denoting the bossee 
is a small tuft of hair of the crown of the 
head. The term interpreted has nothing 
harsh in it, meaning ^occupant, dwel- 
ler, or settler.’ The numerons towns in 
India called Bmee have this origin. Famine 
in the regioiu of Rajasl^ is the great cause 
24 * 
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of lp«is of liSferty : Hibusands were sold in one D ASHBI of f imjab, Ficiis gloinei'iito, 
great famine* The predatory system of the Eo;xb,, 

Pihdari and mountain tribes aided to keep it t)ASHT4-BE-DAULAT is an elevated 
up. The mahomedan slave girl is called valley or plaiursituated totho N. E. of 
Baiidi, Londi, but when associating with their tung, at the head of the Bolan pfiss.^' ^ 
master is one of the Harm, — Tod*s Rajas- diameter is from 15 to 20 miles, and of its 
than. See Ilaram ; Ilareem. boundaries some approach the Bolan pass. It 

DASAGRIVA, or the “Ten-necked” a has no towns or villages, but is occasionally 
name of Bavana. See Eavana. dotted with the toman;of the Kurd tribes 

DASAHAEA or “ Ten Removing,” a name Some portions of it are cultivated in 
of Ganga. See Ganga, Ganges, Dussera. spring and summer mouths ; but during tjia 
DASAHAEA, or DASHARA, Sans, winter it is a bleak, howling wilderness, destir ; 
The tenth of Jetli Shukhl Paksh, which is tute of trees, or any shelter ; t)ie snow lies ./ 
the birthday of Gunga : also described as deep on it and cold winds wliistie over its . 
the tenth of Asiu Shukl Paksh, Asoj or frozen surface. It is subject to. the depreda* 
Ashwin sbud, on which, after the worship and tions of the Eaka tribe of Afiglmus, and carltV 
religious ceremonies performed during nine vans are frequently plundered by them. In 
nights, the hindus throw the images of Devi the summer it is clothed with the fragrant . 
into the river. On this day, Rama marched Terk plant, and its surface diversified by 
against Eavana. The day is celebrated with fields of waving grain. It has no sti'cams, 
great pomp by the mahrattas and hindus of hut one or two wells have been dug and water 
northern and western India. The festival obtained with some difficulty ; the cultivators 
occurs about the first days of October. It is are dependent on rain and heavy dews, for tile 
supposed to relate to the autumnal equinox or success of their labours. See Kabul, pp. 487, , 
the breaking up of the S. W. monsoon. The 491 and 493. 

nine days preceding the Dasara are the Nao- DASHT-I-GURAN, a plain south ofChap- 

ratri, or “ nine-nights” during which a brah- par, inhabited by the Sunari, a branch of 
man is engaged to read the praises of Durga, the Jehri tribe of Jhalawaii. It was once 
and, on the tenth, perform the boma or fire- occupied by the Zigger Miugbal, but theii: 
sacrifice, iu which rice and ghee are poured increasing numbers compelled them to mi- 
into the fire. Bnnia women keep up a dance grate. See Kelat, p. 491. 
called Gavblia. See Dussera. DA^HT-I-KAPCHAK. Kapehak is a 

DASALATHAN, the Pali in'oiiunciatioii Turkish word, and Dasht means a wide^ un- 
of the name of Dasaratha, who lived about cultivated plain. Markham Embassy, p. 
the time of Agatliocles in Bactria and of XXXIV. 

Maha Sewa Suratissa in Ceylon. Sec In- DASI, Benq. Barloria cocrulea. 
scriptions. DAS-NAMAH. A hindu sect, worship- 

DASANA also Japa pushpnm, Tel. pers of Siva, also called Dandi. Sankara;;' 
Hibiscus rosa-sinensis. — L. Achayra was their founder. ^They take this \ 

DAS-ANNA, a class of the Garo tribe, name from the words “ Das” ten, and “ na* 
DASARATTIA, according to Wilson, the mah,” a class, because there were ten orders 
son of Aja and father of Ram^i, a distin- amongst them. See Dandi, Hindoo, Sankara/ ; 
guishod prince of the solar dynasty. Buch- Sanyasi. 

anan supposes him to have lived in the DAS PADSHAH-KI-GRANTH. This 

fifteenth century before the Christian era. and the Adi-Granth form the religious writ- : 

According to Wilson the sous of Dasaratha iugs of the Sikh sect. See Sikhs. 

were Rama, Lakshmana, Bharata, and Sa- DASRAT RAMA, a name of Rama Clian- 

tfugfana. At the time that Sita was married dra. See Rama. 

to Rama, Urmila, the other daughter of DASEE, Tbl. Cucumis utilissimus. 

Janaka, was given to Lakshmana, and the DASSERA, or Navaratri. Sec DasaeEji, 
two other broSiers were married to Mandavi Hindu, Ealasa. 
and Srutakirtti, the daughters of Kusadhwaja, DASTA, Nep. Spelter, 
the ‘sovereign of Sankasya, or, according to DASTAH, a kalliyon, a small hand-hookah, 
the Agni Puriina, of Kasi or Benares, and from Dast, the hand. \ . f 

brother of Janaka^ Hindoo Theatre^ Vol. I, DASTANE, DASTE, Hind. Glovesr:- . - . 

p. 288-289. See Avataram, Inscriptions, p. DASTUR, a high priest of tlie ZotoM- 

382. Polygamy. trians. 

pASABATHA KIJMARA. See Inscrip- DASTUR, Pers. Hind. Custom ; hencOj 

tions, p* 877; dasturi, a customary fee, perquisites pmd by 

D ASA, aii order of Yaishnava devotoes. a dealer t(5 servants whoa their masi^r make^ 
DASAWEI, HiNDi Barley/^^ ^ purchases. : v ^ 
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a revenue work 

^ Spi^piired in the time of Akbar. — IVils* 

■K'^. DASYA, a name mentioned in the Sanscrit 
Writings to indicate a race ov races who, along 
with the M’hlecha, opposed the advancing 
Arian rape. It is probable that they were 
the prior occupants of the new countries, and 
were all reduced to subjection or slavery, the 
word being either from Des a country or 
from “ Dasa” a slave. The Aitareya Brah- 

* maha says most of the Dasya, are sprung 

* from Visvamitra, and Sanscrit writers applied 
the term Dasya to all the aborigines from the 
Kaga of Iforth Eastern Bengal, throughout 
ail India, to the Indigenous castes of Ceylon, 
to wit, the Kbli-Sarpa, Serpent Kol or snake 
races.-— /f'. Hunter, See India ; M’lilecha. 

"PASYAULUS, Thwaites, Several species 
of this genus of trees occur in Ceylon, all 
iMddle*Bized trees, viz., D, fulvus, at llewessee 
m the Fasdoon Corle : D. microphyllus, in the 
flbutb, but rare : D. rooonii, at Caltura near 
Hatnapoora : and D. neriifolia, “ Gang race,” 
]^ 8ingh,^ common on the banks of rivers and 
streams in the warmer parts of the island. 
The last is the Bassia neriifolia of Moon's 
Cat- — Thwaites, 

DASYLOMA BENGALKNSE and 1). 
glaueum, D.C, plants of Bengal. 

DASYLOPUS, a genus of birds of the 
Phmuicophainae, 4 gen. I sub-gen. 19 sp., viz., 
1 Dasylophus superciliosus, Cwr. 3 Phoeni- 
bopiiaus : 5 Zanclostomus : 1 Rinortha : 4 
Teccocua : 5 Centrophus. See Birds, p. 475. 

DATA, a mode of address among fuqeers. 

■ DATA, Sans., a giver, from da, to give. 

' iDATCHANA. See Hindu. . 

DATE PALM, Eng. The date tree is 
' tnet with in almost every part of the South 
of Aisia ; in the peninsula of India, it shoots up 
in ipveiy dip of ground, and it is common in 
portions of the Dacca, Mimensiiig and Sunder- 
btind districts. Wlien not stunted in Its 
^^Wth by the extraction of its sap, it is a 
handsome tree, rising to 30 or 40 feet 
1 liL^height, with a dense crown of leaves spread- 
in a hemispherical form on its summit. 
TOa loayes are from 10 to 15 feet long, and, 
cqttipbi^ of numerous leaflets or pinules about 
18 ihoi^ l6Dg, the fruit is only about one- 
fourth tho size of the Arabian variety, no 
doubt to be attributed to tlie neglect of its 
In India, it is used solely for 
juice extracted from it. The pro- 
> tapping and extracting the juice goes 
“ all the year round, but in Bengal it is con- 
tiduous from the Ist November to the 15th of 
^FehruilTy. Some days previously, the lower 
vj^ves of the crown are stripped off all round, 
a few ektra leaves fVom the side of tho 
intended to be tapped. On the part thus 


denuded, a triangular incision is made with a 
knife, about an inch deep, so as to penetrate 
through the cortex and divide the sap vessels, 
one point of the triangle downwards, into 
which is inserted a piece of grooved bamboo, 
in order to direct the sap into an earthen pot 
suspended underneath it by a string. The 
pots are suspended in the evening, and, when 
sugar lias to be made, are removed very early 
the following morning, ere the sun has 
sufficient heat to warm the juice, which Would 
cause it immediately to ferment, and destroy 
its quality of crystallizing into sugar. The 
cutting being made in the afternoon, in Bengal 
next morning the pot is found to contain, from 
a full-grown tree, 10 seers of juice, the second 
morning 4 seers, and the third morning 2 
seers of juice ; the quantity exuding after- 
wards is so small that no pot is suspended for 
the next four days. Tho boiling apparatus 
consists of a hole of about 3 feet in diameter, 
sunk about 2 feet in the ground, over which 
are supported by mud arches four thin earthen 
pans of a semi-globular shape, and four inches 
in diameter; the hole itself is the furnace, 
and has two apertures on opposite sides for 
feeding in the fuel and for the escape of tbe 
smoke. The fire is lit so soon as the juice is 
collected and poured into the four pans, which 
are kept constantly supplied with fresh juice 
as the water evaporates, until the whole 
produce of the morning is boiled down to the 
required density. As the contents of each 
pail become sufficiently boiled, tliey are' 
ladled out into other earthen pots or jars, 
of various sizes, from 5 to 20 seers of con- 
tents, according to tho local custom, and in 
these the boiled extract cools, crystallizes 
into a hard compound of granulated sugar 
and molasses, and is brouglit. to market for 
.sale as goor. By subsequent processes the 
goor is deprived more or less of its molasses 
and impurities. A Persian poem celebrates 
the date palm and its 360 uses. A recent 
writer has supposed the date to be the conical 
figure, on the top of tho thyrsus of Bacchus. 
This fruit, according to Pliny, was consecrated 
to the worship of almost every heathen divi- 
nity, and the date palm is the sculptural emblem 
of all that is dignified, beautiful and good, and 
entered largely into the ornamentation of 
temples. See Dnt(‘s : Pheenix. 

DATE-PLUM OF China. Diospyros kaka. 
DATES. 

DatteB, Fa. Khumift, Guz,, Hind., 

Datteln, Geb. Malay, Pebs. 

Dateri, It. Khajur, Hind., PerS. 

. Datilei^ Sp. ’ 

The best dates are the fruit of the Pheenix 
dactylifera, dried in the sun. They have A 
shrivelled appearance, and a pleasant sub^ 
acid taste. They are brought to Bmabay 
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frcwn tlie Ainbiaa Gulf, The districts of 
Multaii, Dera Gliazi-Khan aud Muzafikvgarli, 
produce dates in large quantities from the P. 
sylvestris, but of an inferior kind to tliose of 
Arai)ia : they are, however, preserved, cither 
by being dried or else by being boiled in oil and 
water, and then dried : when about lo ripen, a 
piece of matting is put over the cluster to 
prevent the ravages of birds, &c. A gum is 
obtained from the P. sylvestris palm-tree, 
called “huckmchil.” The date trees on the 
coast of Oman form a continuous grove to 
Khorfakan, a distance of one hundred and 
fifty miles, aud the Arabs have a saying that 
a traveller may proceed the whole distance 
without ever losing tlieir shade. Dates form 
the principal export from Oman, large quan- 
tities being taken to India, where a con- 
siderable share is consumed in making arrack. 
The midille classes of the raahorncdau and 
hiiidu population are very partial to them. 
The best are brought from Basrah and Bah- 
rein, those from Oman being classed next 
in excellence. There are several methods of 
preserving them ; some are simply dried and 
then strung on lines : others, which is the 
usual plan, are packed in baskets. NotwitK- 
standing their gi’eat number, every tree has 
its separate owner, and disputes between the 
relations of those who die intestate, are, 
in consequence, very frequent. — IVelUted's 
Travels.^ Vol. /., p» 1 88. Fraser^s Journey^ 

l^.Burton's pilgrimage to Mecca, Vol III,, 
•/>. 405. PowelVs Hand-hook o f the Punjab. 

DA-THA-LWON, Burm. Moringa ptery- 
gosperma. 

DA TILE 8, Sr. Dates. 

DATIRA, Mahr, Ficus t’siela, Rovb. 

DATISCA CANNABIN7\, 

Ik'l-bir, I Find, 

Grows ill Oashmere, Kaiiawur, Nepal and 
the Himalaya : its bark aud the woody por- 
tions of the root arc much esteouKMl in the 
Punjab, for dyeing silk of a yellow colour. 
The l>ark also contains a bitter principle, 
like quassia. Root exported to Aniritsir as 
a dye stuff. — Drs. J. L. Stewart, M.D. 
Cleghorn, Punjab Report, Kullu aud Kan* 
gra, p. 80. Cal, Cat, Ex. 1 862. See Dyes. 

DATOKE — ? Grisleu tomeutosn. 

DATOO, a petty chief in Sumatra. 

DATTA, Tam. Dungaree. 

DATTA J AYANTI, a Hindu festival held 
in honour of a deity named Datta. 

DATTELN, Gkr, Datteri, It, Dattes, 
Fr. pates. 

PATTUR, Hind. Datura stramonium. 

DATUS, Malay, A governor under a 

SIlltHU. 

DATUlSri. The root of tliiD Croion tig- 
lium, brought to Aj mere from Delhi and 


Pali : it is a very powerful purge, much used 
in prescriptions : one seer costs four rupees. 
— Gen. Med. Top., p. 133, 

DATURA, a genus of plants common in 
India, both wild and cultivated, the colours 
of the flowers are white, yellow, purple and 
blue. Wight figures D, fastuosa, D. metel 
and D. stramonium. 

DATURA ALBA, Rumph. 

1). metel, Roxh,^ Rheede, a 

Jouz-mazil, Arab. ‘ Dattur, Panjab. 

Dhatura, Bkng., Eng. Tattur ,, 

Pa-daing-phoo, Bukm. Velle umate, TaM.:^ 

iSada Dhatura, Hind. Dutturam ummetta, Tel. 

Humata,Humal;u,MAL£AL. Telia umati, 

D. alba (sada dhatura) and D. fastuosa 
(kala datura) similarly to P. stramonium,' ai’6 
used to stupify a person where robbery iS 
intended. Bishop Heber thus notices this 
plant in his “ Walk in Bengal,” 

“ While to the cooler air confest 
The broad datura bares her breast 
Of fragrant scout and virgin white, 

A pearl around the locks of night.” ^ 

DATURA FASTUOSA, Mill, Rox. 

Datura metel, W. 

•louz-mazil. Arab. Kotikubung, Malay. 

Pad-daing'pltu, Bukm. Kachu-bong, „ 

Kala dhatura, Bkng. Nellaumata, Maleal. 
Piirple thorn apple. Eng. Umana nella umata, „ 

Mctncl seed. ,, Gaoz-giah, Pebs. 

Downy thorn apple, „ Anhenta, Singh. 

Lai dhatura, Hind. Karu uraate, Tam. 

Kala „ Nalla ummetta, Tel. 

Dhatura, Kalu uttana, „ 

Krishna dhatura, 

This is veiy common over both of the 
peninsulas of India. The seeds are given 
with sweetmeats to stupify, and the effects 
have been known lo continue for two days, 
aud still recovery take place ; cold affusion 
and strong stimulant emetics constitute the 
most cflectual treatment. The vision often 
continues obscured long after the general 
recovery takes place. Thii^ state is best 
remedied by blisters to the temples or nape of 
the neck, ami by cold affusion. If given 
while the stomach is empty a much smaller 
dose may induce all the piuoeding symptoms 
and prove &tal. This is well known to the 
Indian poisfters, who suit the time of admi- 
nistration according to the purpose they niean 
to serve. Both the single and double-flowered 
varieties of this species may be often seen 
near Burman houses, and children not knowing 
its poisonous character, sometimes eat jthe 
fruit, with very serious effects. Its large 
tulip-shaped white flower is saered to Maha- 
Shaughnessy, Oen. Med. Top., p. 

Cat, Exh. Mmon. 

DATYA, in hindu mythology, bi-ahmins 
who were slain by the gods. Brahminiqido, is 
thesinof killing a brahmin. The Da tya, ac- 
cording to the higdu mythology, were, brah- 
mins, and were slain by the gods : but ware 
resuscitated by Sukra, their guru, and atlach- 
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DAUP^VAT. DAWA-l-ATSHAK. 

ed Uic gods in Swerga, from which the gods split. The leaves are used as a dye.'—CViptoiw 
; fled in various disguises ; Indra as a peacock, Dance, 

Yamuna as a crow, Kuveraa lizard, Agni a DAURIAN, a Tungus race dwelling on 
' pigeon, Nairat a parrot, Varuna a partridge, the Upper Amur, all well made, especially the 
;yayu.a'dove,&c. Indra thus lost his heaven: women. The seci’etarios of the mandarins 
but he afeorwards slew Vitra, thodatya, and who are sent to this part, are privileged by 
committed the crime of brahminicide, for a letter from the khan to select any women 
which he had agaiirto leave heaven and do or young girls whom they may fancy, when- 
penance. This myth seems to be an account ever love prompts them. Mr. Ravenstein says 
of one of tlie ancient wars between the Arian that he frequently was present when the best- 
brahmins and a race with whom they came in looking were taken Away in a cart. Some men 
contact, or a relation of the suppression of tho whose wives had been selected in this manner 
vedic naturalism. — Cole, Myth, consider it a special favor to have such 

. DAUBENTONIA PUNICE A, flowering fine gentlemen as brothers-in-law. OUiers, 
plants brought from South America, grow though discontented are compelled to conceal 

their chagrin for fear of punishment and 
disgrace. — Ravcnstcin's Russians, p, 365. 

DAUSS, in lat. 25° 9' N., long. 53° T E., 
one and a half milo long, is a bare volcanic 
island on the N. side of the Persian Gulf.— ^ 
tlorsburgh, 

DAVAHDARUM, Erythroxylon mreola- 
tum. Sethia Indica. 

DAVA-DATSI, Tel. Vitis vinifera. 

DAUGHTER, from duhitri, Sans., milking. DAVALLIA, an elegant fern, very plen-* 
DAUD-KHANl, Hind. A white wheat, tiful in the neighbourhood of Mnuimain, 
DAULA, Hind. White sugar-cane, the best characterised by ithe fructifications being in 
kind. roundish separate spots near the margin. — 

DAULATABAD. Sec Dowlatabad. Maso7i, 

DAIJLI : at Dauli, in Cuttack, are two DAVANAMU, Tel., also Naga-davana 
sepai*ato local edicts, the remaining edicts Artemisia vulgaris — L, R., iii, p, 420. 
corresponding with those at Girnar in Guja- DAVARADANGI CHETTU,Tel. Acacia 
rat* They are in the old Lat character, in speciosa. 

old Pali, of the third or fourth century before DA VAR A J PUTNAM, a table-land bound- 
Christ, probably b. c. 306 ? Devanampiya, ing the Neilgherrics to tho north. See Ko- 
thb young prince of Ougein is named “ the rambar. 

beloved of the gods the king is probably the DAVERSOLABETTA, a Peak, in L. 1 1° 
father of Asoka, who was regent at Ougein. 27’ N., L. 76° 43' E. in the Neilghen iee, two 
Both edicts appoint two tupha, or colleges miles north of Ootakainimd is 8,380 ft. above 
for meditation and the propitiation of Leaven, the .sea. 

The question of atlieism in ancient buddhism DAVETTE, Sinoh. Carnllia zcylanica, 
is set at rest by these edicts, which repeatedly Wight's 111, 

speak of this world and the world hereafter ; DAVID ELLI AS. See Ivaruiid. 

and the people are expressly commanded to DAVID, king of tlic Jews, ii. c. 1028, 

propitiate heaven, and to “ coufe^ and believe reigned 41 years. — Bunsm, 
in God, who is the worthy object of obedience,” DA VIIC, Major, commandant at Kandy of 

or more literally, Him, Tho Eternal, ye shall the British forces that were ilcstroyed on 24th, 
propitiate by prayer. — Vol, p, 4A2, 25th and 26th June 1803, ho was taken 

DAUNDANrl-FEL, Pees. Ivory of ele- prisoner and kept a prisoner till his death in 
phant teeth : properly, Dandan, Pers., a tooth. 1810. 

DAUNICHA. See Dhunchi. DAVOLIA, Hind. Eragrostis cynosu- 

DAUNKISTSJIL.— Cajaputi. roides. 

DAUNLACCA, Malay. Lawsonia alba, DAVOU, Sans. Wood or Timber. 
Lawsonia inermis.— , DAWA, An., Hind,, Pers, A claim. La* 
DAUPfllNE DU GANGE, Cm?;. Plata- dawa, no demands. Madda’a, a claimant. Mad- 
nista gangetiea. See Mammalia. da-alci, a defendant. 

, DAUP*YAN, a Tavoy wood, used for DAWA,Peus., Hind. Medicine properly 
. buiWing.T-Co/. down. 

yb In Amherst, a timber em- DAWADAR, Duk. Erythroxylon ssrcola* 

^pinyeil for mftors ; it is a beautiful yellowish- turn. * 

.^hite compact wood, but has a tendency to DAWA-I-ATSHAK, Hind. Gentian root. 
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well in a sandy loam. 

DAUCUS CAROTA, Linn. 
An. 

Jasair-ul-bostani, „ 

Gajar, Dok. 

Oatrot, Eno. 

Jaar. Eqypt. 

Btaphttltpos, Gk. 

Gajnk,Oajur,Jugur, Hind. 

Zirduk, Pebs. 


Mor-muj, Panjabi. 
Bal ,, 

ICach 

Oanjara, Sans. 
Gzinjuna, „ 

Gajjara kelangu, Tam. 
Carrot kelangu, „ 
Gajjara gadda, Tel. 


Cultivated all over India ; O' Sh, page 3. 



DAY. 


DAY. 

DAWA-I.MUBARAK, Hind. Gleroden- 
dron siphohanthus. 

DAWA-I-PECHISH, Hind. Ophelia ele- 
gans. 

DAWALKARANDA, SING^. Cassia baik. 
Cinnamon. 

DAWANIYA, Singh'. Grewia tilia3folia» 

raAl. 

DAWANUM, Tel. Southern wood. 

DAWAR, known in old times as the 
“ Bilad-ud-dawar,” and by the modern in- 
habitants as Zamin-i-dawar. A largo province, 
contiguous to Rukhkhaj, Bust and Ghor, and 
the opening of the latter to Sijistan. Elphiii- 
8 tone says on the right bank of the river 
Helmand lies the rich country of Zamindawar, 
which has the Parapomisan mountains on the 
north, and some hills connected with that range 
are found within its limits. This fine country 
extends for forty or fifty miles to the west of 
the Helmand. — Elphinstone' s Cabul, 4fo., p. 
122. Eeinaudy Mem. sur VInde, p. 173. 

DAWARICA. See Dwarka ; Kattyawar. 

DAWATA GAIIA, Singh. Carallia lu- 
cida, Roxh. 

DAWI, Hind. Grislea tomentosa. 

DAW-NEE, Bunm. Eriolwiia, Species. 

DAWODIIAR.— See Porcupine. 

DAWOL KURai:NDA, Singh. Cassia 
ciiJiianioniuin. 

DA WIIDZYE, a tribe of A fghans. 

DAWU-G AS, Singh., Conocarpus latifolia, 
Roxh. 

DAWUL-KURUNDU, Singh., Litsiea 
zcylauica 7 Necs ? 

DAWURA, Mahu. Conocarpus latifolia. — 
Uoxb. 

DAWUT, invitAtion ; also Exorcism, prac- 
tised by mahomedans in India to command the 
presence of genii and demons, — for the protec- 
tion from evil, casting out of devils, to create 
enmities, friendships or love between people, 
to destroy or injure enemies, detect criuics. 
These' are effected by philters, pulcetahs or 
lamp-charms, smoke-charms, amulets. — Herkl. 

DAY, Mr., a servant of the English East 
India Company, who founded Madras in 
1639. 

DAY, Dr. Francis, a Madras medical 
officer, who wrote on the Fishes of India. In 
186#5 he published his fishes of Malabar, the 
nineteen new species described in which were 
lodged in the British Museum. 

DAY. 

Yom, Arab. Roz, Phrs. 

Divous, Can. Nal, Tam. 

Pin, Hind. Dinam, Tel. 


The names of the days of the week are 
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1 

Athet 

Chau 

Ngankau 

Foeth 

Prahath 

Sok 

6aon 

1 

I 

I 

Sun-day, 

Moon-day. 

Tuis-day. 

Wodens-day. 

Thors-day. 

Frey-day. 

Saturday. 
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1 

j 

Surya-war 

Som, or Indu-war 
Mangal-war 

Bud-war 

VrisTipat-war 

Sucra-war 

Sani, or Sanichra war ... 

1 Hindustani. 

1 Itewar 

1 Fir 

1 Mungul 
Charchumba . 
Jumarat 

Joma 

Awul holla . 

Rajpoot. 

0 

es 



s 

Ek-shu 

Do 

Si 

Char 

Punj 

Joonut 

Shumbs 
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Arabic. 

“s'a?ss; 

ir.s.rs 


Nayar. 

Tingal, 

Shevvay. 

Budhun. 

Vyazhun. 

Velli. 

Saul. 
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English. 

Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday . 
Thursday . 
Friday 
Saturday . 

Jewish. 

Yom rishon 
Yom sani 
Yom salisa 
ITom rabihi 
Yom umishi 
iTom sisi 

Yom sabat 
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Saxon. 

• ^ *5? 

«a.6Hl^Hfs4co 

1 

Tanen ga nway .f 
Tanenla 

En ga 

Buddahoo 

Kyapaday 

Thoukkya 

Taanay 

ji 

m> 

ei 

Sunday 
.Monday .. 
Tuesday . . 
Wednesday .. 
Thursday . . 
Friday 
Saturday . . 
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Latin. 

Dies Solis .. 
Dies Lunas .. 
Dies Martis.. 
Dies Sleroarii 
DiesJovis .. 
Dies Yeneris.. 
Dies SatumL. 

English. 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wedne^y 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 


From the remotest times, amongst the 
Chaldeans, Egyptians, Arabians, Hindus, 
Greeks and the nations of northern Europe, 
there has been a hebdomadary division of the 
montli. In general, the days are commenced b) 
the day of the sun, followed by the moon, ane 
the five planets Mara, Mercuiy, Jupiter 
Venus and Saturn. 
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; ^ !rhe follpwiiig origiii of the ancient j^rtly adopted their namea the more 

has been suggested in connexion with astro- civilized nations of antiquity.* The civil day 
nomical science : the planetary arrangemeut of of Britain now commences at 12 o*clock at 
Ptolemy was thus Saturn ; 2, Jupiter ; 3, midnight, and, lasts till the same hour of the 
l^ars ; 4, the Sun ; 5, Venus ; 6, Mercury following night. The civil day is distin- 
7, the Moon ; each of these planets was guished from the astronomical day, which 
supposed to preside, successively, over each begins at noon, and is counted up to 24 hours, 
hour of the 24 of each day, in the order terminating at the succeeding noon. This 
above given. In tliis way Saturn would mode of reckoning the day, is that used in 
preside over the first hour of the first day, the Nautical Almanac, and it sometimes leads 
Jupiter over the second hour. Mars over to mistakes with persons not familiar with 
the third, the Sun over the fourth, .and so this manner of computation : a little consi- 
on. Thus the sun presiding over the fourth, deration will obviate .the difficulty. ’ Thus 
eleventh and. eighteenth hours of the first January 10, fifteen hours, in astronomical 
day, would preside over the first hour of the time, is January 11,3 in tlie morning civil 
second day, and caiTying on the series, the time. In France and most of the States of 
Moon would preside over the first hour of Europe, as with the British, the hours are 
the third day, Mars over the first hour of the counted up to 12, from midnight till noon, 
fourth, day. Mercury over the first hour of the and from noon till midnight. In parts of 
fifth day, Jupiter over the first hour of the Italy, and of Germany, the day is held to 
sixth day, and Venus over the first hour of commence about sunset, and the hours are 
the seventh day. Hence, the names of the counted on till the next sunset. This mode 
days yet used in the learned professions is very inconvenient to travellers, as the noon 
throughout Europe. of the Italian hours” at the summer solstice 

The present English names are derived is 16 o’clock^ and 19 o’clock at the winter 
frotn the Saxon : — Tiw, Wooden, Thor, and solstice. 

Friya, were deities of the pagan Saxons. The division of the day among mahome^ 
Thor was the god of thunder, as well as the dans is chiefly sul>servient to the stated time 
ancient Jove, and Friya was a goddess, the of performing their devotions, and is not 
wife of Woden. generally very accurate. They begiu their 

The hlndiis, however, reckon by the light account at sunset, reckoning twelve hours 
apd dark halves of the moon which they from thence to sunrise, whether the night be 
designate kista (or krishna) and sakla pok- long or short, from sunrise to sunset they 
sham, though they, too, have a weekly ar- also reckon twelve hours, aud consequently a 
raugemeot. The Rajput names of the day, night hour is longer in the winter than au 
the Sooraj-war, or Adit-wai*, is Sunday, and hour of the day, and in summer the hours of 
the days of the week are from the other the day arc longer than those of the night, 
planets, Mangala is one of the oldest names At the equinoxes alone, all the hours are of 
of the hindu Mars, Kumara, to whom the equal lengtli, aud then they coincide witli 
'Wodens-day of the North-men, the Mardi of those adopted by the British, French and 
the French, and the dies martis of the .Ro- Gennans, iti comineucemeut and duration, 
maus, are alike sacred. Mangala also means difiering, of course 6 hours in enumeration, 
fadppy, the reverse of the origin of Mongol so that six o’clock of Britain is their twelve, 
jBaid to mean * sad.’ VTis^hut-pate, is he who seven is tlieir one, &c. At other periods of 
rides on the bull ; the steed or vahan of the the year, also, their six o’clock coincides with 
l^poot god of war, and Sucra is a Cyclop, our twelve, but every other hour difiei's more 
i^eot of the planet Venus. or less from those of Britain. The time of 

The manner of reckoning the days by the sunrise, and, consequently, the length of the 
aneient: Jews, and which subsists amongst day, being known, the length of each hour 
that people at the present time, is, to comr willbeeasilyfoundbydivision, and the period 
mence the day at a certain hour of the even- of any given hour deteimiued. Thus, if the 
Ing, and to finish it on the next evening at sun rise at 7 o’clock, the length of ^e day 
the same hour. Thus their sabbath begins will be 10 hours (of 60 minutes eaich) and 
on the afternoon of Friday, and is completed that of each hour 50 tninutos. One o’ clocks 
on the afternoon of Saturday. The Roman mahomedan reckoning, will then be at SiO 
C^thplic church also commences its festivals minutes after 7, two o’clock 40 minutes after 
in the eyj^Log ; aud this custom is retained 8, and three o’clock will be half-past 9, and 
in Brjltmiu aomc of the popular observances, so on of the others. When the sun rises at 
such as lie; eve of St. John and Christmas 5 o’clock, the first three horn’s of the da^r 
veiie. TS^-Unglish names of the days of the be completed, severally^ at ten mmuies Jefte^' 
Vl^k siVe derived from the Saxons, who had six, twenty rnmutes afler seven, and haif-fkst 
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eight Ih every case six o’clock arrives 
^exactly at mid-day, which,, in India, is called 
“do pahar or the second watch.” Mahome- 
dans in India, also, reckon part of a day for 
the whole ; thus what they mean by three 
days, is the day on which an event hap- 
pens and the two following. The maho- 
medans reckon the sidereal day, in their time, 
from snuset to sunset, differing thus from the 
European civil day, midnight to midnight, or, 
solar day, midday to midday. 

Though the Gothic and Scandinavian nations 
have, in the cases of Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, given the names of 
Scandinavian deities, Tuisco, Woden, Thor, 
Friga, to four days of the week,— most of the 
northei'n nations have preserved the Latin 
names as in 

French — Mardi, Mercredi, Jeudi, Vendredi. 
Spanish — Martes, Miercoles, Jucnes,Vierues. 

Martedi,Mercoledi,Giovedi,Veuerdi, 
while for Saturday they have taken the Sab- 
batical word. — Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. pp. 
232 and 595. Bowring's Siam, 

DAYAK is the name given to all the wild 
tribes of Sumatra and Celebes, but is parti- 
cularly applied to those of Borneo where they 
are most numerous, some are wild savages but 
others have fixed habitations, large barrack - 
like huts, containing, many families. Tliey 
arc ignorant of any written chara(^ter.' In 
their wars they clothe in prepared skins, their 
arms are the sword and spear and blowpipe. 
The Kayan Dayak are idol worshippers, keep 
their dead for some days, and inter in a coffin 
made of the hollow trunk of a tree. See Dyak. 

DAYAL BIRD. See Robin. 

DAYAMUR, a magniticent peak in the 
Bara Layha or Western Hiiualaya, visible 
from Ramnagur in the Punjab. 

DAYG, a large, or Dayg-cha, a small 
copper caldron ; from the Arabic degh and 
degh-cha. 

DAY-LILIES, the genus Ilemerocallis. 

DEAD. The remains of the several races in 
South Eastern Asia are variou.'^ly disposed of. 
One of the most ancient of the races, the 
Parsee or Guebre, the followers of Zertnsht or 
Zoroaster, expose their dead bodies on iron bars 
over a deep well enclosed in a circular tower. 
The buddhist Tibetans allow the dead to be 
dragged in an unseemly manner to a distance 
and then exposed. The dead of the buddhist 
Bui^ese, of rank, particularly ofthereligious 
phoongee, is laid in honey for a year, and then 
conveyed, seemingly with much rejoicing, to the 
burning place and burned amidst fire-works. 
The Chinese revere the dead and makepil- 
gHmages to their ancestors’ graves. Their 
dead are placed in coffins made of great logs of 
wood and lodged in chambers above ground 


m tfe manner of the ancient Jews. Some of 
these log coffins ara valuable, and it is usual for 
the rich Chinese to keep their coffins ready for 
their own use. The Saiva hindu, the Jangam 
or Lingadari, the pariah or' outcast races and 
the five artizan classes of India, all inter their 
dead with their faces to the north. The 
artizan dead are seated fachig the north. The 
vaishnava hindu who die of ordinary diseases 
are burned on a funeral pyre, and it was 
not unusual amongst the burning classes of the 
Rajputs and hlndus of the Mahratta country 
and northern India, for their widows to place 
themselves alive alongside the bodies of their 
deceased husbands. Amongst the Balinese, 
the widow and slaves of the deceased great are 
burned along with the deceased. But with thb 
vaishnava hindu, unmairied persons or such 
as have died of smull-pox or cholera are 
burned, and their ashes thrown into water. 
The mahomedau dead are all buried, and visits 
are paid to their graves. Dr. Livingstone 
describes the practice of the Balonda of S. 
Africa to be, to abandon the spot where a 
favorite wife has died . — Livmgstone Travels,, 
See Burial. 

DEAD SEA, cal led now Bahr-ul-Lot, or the 
Sea of Lot, is the largest lake in Palestine, being 
40 miles long with an average breadth of 9 
miles and at places 200 fathoms deep. It occu- 
pies the valley of Siddim, in which wera the 
cities of Sodom, Gomorrah, Admar, Zeboim 
and Zoar, which sunk by some convulsion of 
nature. The Dead Sea has been known by 
several names. It is called the Sea of 
the Plain, Deut., iii. 17 ; the Salt Sea, in 
Deut., iii. 17 ; Josh., xv. 5 ; ft’om the ex- 
tremely salt and bitter taste of Us waters, 
which hold two lbs. of salt in a gallon, and 
the East Sea in Ezek., xlvii. 1^ ; Joel, ii. 20, 
fj*om its position with respect to the Judaean 
mouutuius. Josephus and the Roman writers 
call it the Lake Asphaltites, from the abund- 
ance of the bitumen found in it. The more 
familiar name, the t)ead Sea, is in allusion to 
the ancient tradition, erroneously but gener- 
ally received, that no animal could exist in its 
salt and hydrosulphuric waters. It is 1,300 
feet below the general sea level, and 4,000 feet 
below Jerusalem, but the general slope of the 
intervening district is so regular that fVbm the 
spires of the city and the Mount of Olives, 
one can look down directly upon, its waters, — 
Taylor Saracen, p, ; Maury's Fhysical 
Geography, p, 186; Robertson's TravelSy 
Palestine and Syria, Vol, i, pp, 61, 68. 
DEALS. 

Doeler. Dan. Tavole. It. 

Deelen. Dot. Piano. „ 

Deal boards. Eng. Tardoe. Pol. 

Sawn wood. „ Doski.' Rus. 

Planches minoos. Fr. Tiljori Sw. 

Dielen. Gbb. 
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used iu carpenfcy, their movements are more active i they stem 
formed by sawing the trunk of a fir ti'ee longi with their feet, yell tlieir war ciy, and jump 
: tudinally.^^ as they hurry round the musicians. The 

DEEABA, OB DI3WARA, Hind. Allu- motions of the women are not without grace ; 
vial soil,^ or an island formed in the bed of a but, ns they 'wrap themselves in their coarse 
river,— cloaks before they join in the dance, their 
DEA-PHUL, Bkng. Artocarpus lakoo- forms, which the simple Arab shirt so jvell 
cha. — Roxb* displays, are entirely concealed. — Layard 

DEAB-KA-TEL, Hind. Cedar tree oil. Nineveh^ pp. 1 19, 120. Baron de Bbdds 
DEATH’S HEAD MOTH, the Acheron. Travels, 
tia satanas of Ceylon. See Acherontia. Insects. DE BODE. See Baron dc Bode. 

DEB, Ben., Urya. A cognomen appro* DEB-RAJAH, the temporal ruler of the 
priate to brahmans, as Chandradeb. Bhot, from Deo the deity. 

DEBAL, a part of Sind, famous in ancient DEBRA TABOR, a town in Amhara in 
times, but site now unknown : supposed by Abyssinia, formerly a small village. It was 
Barnes and Burton, to be the modern Tatta. afterwards a place of considerable size, and 
Tatta is still styled Debal or Dewal (temple), the residence of the emperor Theodore/ 
by the Arabs and Persians. Mr. Elphin- DEBUL. See Dabul. Debal. 
stone and M. Reinaud point to Karachi, and DEBURAII, Hp.b. In the Scriptures, arc 
Dr. Burnes and Mr. Crow indicate a site several Hebrew words which in the English 
between Karachi and Tatta. Mr. Thomas version have been translated, fly, viz., Oreb, 
gives Karachi as the ancient Debal. The Zebub, Dcbun‘ah,Tsira, Sarabim,Bak,Cinnim. 
temple was probably on the promontory now The Orov or Orob, Ileb., a swarm or assem- 
occupied by Fort Manors, and was occupied blage, is translated in Ps. cv. 31, swarms of 
by a pirate tribe called Tangamura. — Elliotts flies, but Exod. viU. 31, also Ps. Ixxviii. 45, 
Hist of India, is supposed to allude to the musquito. The 

DEBANSHAB, Pers. Ocymum basilicum. Hebrew Zenon, of Ecc. x. 1 and Is, viii, 
DE BARROS and DE CONTO, two 18, is not known. Plies are undoubtedly very 
Portuguese writers who, in concert, gave a troublesome at some seasons in tropical Asia, 
history of the Portuguese in Asia. Joao dc but an infusion of quassia sweetened with 
Barros held at Lisbon the office of Custodian sugar, on a plate destroys them. See Fly. 
of the records of India. He was a contem> DECAISNE. Messrs. Cambessedes and 
porary of Albuquerque and died ill 1570. He Decaisne, issued a volume on some of tho , 
published three decades, his fourth being plants of Jacquemont’s voyage, 
posthumous, but in these he celebrated the DECAISNE A, a very remarkable plant, 

achievements of Albuquerque, to whom lie which Dr. Hooker saw in flower in tho Lachen 
stood in the same relation as Ormc, the Eng- valley and is called Loodoorna” by the Bho- 
lish lustorian does to the English conqueror teea, and “Nomorchi” by the Lcpcha. It grew 
Clive. His companion writer was Diego de on the ridge near Tumloong and the Ryot val- 
Conto, and their book was entitled Da Aria ley at 7,000 feet ; it bears a yellow fruit like 
dos Feitos que as Portuguezes fozeram no short cucumbers, full of a soft, sweet, milky 
descubrimento e conquista das terras e mares pulp, and large black seeds ; it belongs to a 
do Orieiite, Lisbon, 1778. DeBarros was born new genus, allied to Stauntonia, of which two 
in A. D. 1496 and died in 1570. The first Himalayan kinds produce similar, but less 
decado of his work was published in 1552 ; agreeable edible fruits the Kole-pot” of the 
the second in 1853 ; tho third in 1563, and Lepcha. — Hooker Him, Jour,, Fo/. ii, p. 1 98. 
the fourth after his death in 1777-8. — Teii- DkCANDOLLE, author of Prodromus 

nent, Bikmore. Systematis Natur. Vegetobiiium. 

DEBDABEE, Beng , Hind. Guattcria DECAPODA MACROUkA, a division of 
longifolia. Mast tree. the Crustacea;. Sec Crangonidm, Crustacem. 

DEB-DHANYA — Sorghum vulgare. Shrimps. 

pEBKI, the dance of the Arabs, resem- DECASCHISTIA CROTONIPOLIA, 
bles in some respects that of the Albanians, syn. Girardinia leschcnaultiana, exhibited 
and those who perforin in it are scarcely less by Mr. Jaflrey at the Madras Exhibition of 
vehement in their gestures, or less extrava- 1855, appears to yield a good fibre, 
gapt in their excitement, than those wild DECCAN, a great table land, south of the 
mountmneers. They form circle, holding one Nerbuddah river. The name is derived from 
: another by the hand, and moving slowly a Sanscrit word, meaning the right hand, and, 
round at first, go through a shuffling step metaphorically, tho south, becauso a hindn 
with their feet, twisting their bodies ihto when facing the east, has this region 
various attitades. As the music quickens light. The boundaries of the Deccan terri- 
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tory have never been fixed authoritatively^ great volcanic outburst of green-stone rock 
but the countries in the Peninsula have been which covers all Berar from the Nerbuddah to 
distinguished by this name from the earliest Bombay and southwards through Nirmul to 
times. The term signifies the south; as Nafdroog through many thousand square miles. 
Poorub does the cast, when applied to Bengal Between Naldroog and Beder and for a 
and its dependencies. But, at the present day, hundred miles to its north and south are great 
the term is generally applied to the Hyder- hills of laterite. The area covered by Deccan 
abud and Dowlatabad provinces lying between trap, in the peninsula of India cannot be 
Bemraiid the Kistiiah, and from the Syhadri little less than 200,000 square miles. Ex- 
or western ghauts, eastwards to Telinganah. cept the hollow of the Loonar lake there 
The British in northern India, however, make is no trace of any crater in this volcanic 
the Deccan more extensive apd regard it as region : twenty miles to the east of Nirmul, 
including all the southern table-land, sup- and a few miles south of the mountains, 
ported as it were by a triangle formed by hornblende slate occurs, resting on granite 
the Sautpoora or sub-Vindhya on the N., and quartz rock. The countries through 
the Syhadri or western ghauts on the west which the Gutpurba and the Malpurba run,* 
and the eastern ghauts on the E. ; the Saut- and the lower coui'se of the Eistnah, Bheeipa 
poora range constituting the base of the and Tumbudra and all about Kalladgee, 
triangle. The length, from the Sautpoora range Kurnool and Cuddapah are formed of strata 
to Salem, is about 700 miles ; breadth from of limestone and clay slate, the gnhiitic 
Mahabaleshwar to Sirgoojah about 700 miles, platform of the Deccan, which intervenes 
But if Choota-Nagpore be considered as part between the Kistnali and the Godavery, inter- 
of this great table-land, it may be said to sected by numerous green-stone dykes (some- 
extend nearly 250 miles farther in a north- times of green-stone porphyry), having for 
easterly direction, or about 950 miles in all. the greater part a direction from S. by E. to 
Its liighest parts are those nearest the W. N. by W., and not very different from that of 
gliauts, and in the centre of Mysore. Maha- several of the ranges of basaltic mountains to 
baleshwar in L. 18" N., and I4. 73" 45' cast the north. The seaward face of the table-land 
is 4,700 ft. The source of Kistnah, 4,500 1 towards the W., though abrupt, is not preci- 
ft. Source of Godavery, 3,000 ft. Poona, pilous, but consists of a succession of terraces 
1,823 ft. Source of Maiijeru, 3,019 ft., or steps. On the Coromandel side the slope to 
and the rivers rising in ravines between spurs the sea is goiitlo, exhibitiug the alluvial depo- 
of the W. ghauts, wind their way through sits borne down ft’om the higher portions of 
E. ghauts across the Deccan, the slope being tlio table-land. The inhabitants of this great 
in that direction. Plains of Nagpore, 1,000 region are nations speaking Gondi, Mahratta, 
ft, slope to S. E. drained by Wcin-Guuga, Teliigu and Canarese, and for 120 miles north 
which falls into the Godavery. Hyderabad, west from the town of Sadasheepet running on 
is 1,800 ft. Secunderabad, in L. 17** 26', through Beder and Daugapura these three 
N. L. 78® 33' ; E. is 1,837 ft. Beder, in L. languages join, and the villages are styled sit 
17" 53', L. 77" 36'; E. is 2,359 ft. From bhasha-bjisti, three-tongue-towrts. The Britidhi 
the Wein-Gunga the surface rises towards rule over the Ceded Districts of Bellaryj Cud- 
N. E., where Rypoor, 21" 12', 81" 40', is dapah, Kurnool, the southern Mahratta coun- 
1,747 ft. Source of Mahanuddy, 2,111 ft. ; try, and part of ancient Dowlatabad, they 
and Konkar, 20 ^ 16', 81" 33', 1,953 ft. have assigned to them all Berar, , and their 
Nuudydroog, highest in Mysore, 4,856 ft. ; officers rule over Mysore : the Nizam holds 
slope from hence on all sides, S. to Bangalore, Hyderabad and a few small chiefs rule near 
3,000 ft. ; E. to plains of Carnatic-Chittoor, the Kistnah river. It was not till A. D. 1471, 
1,100 ft. ; N. to plains of Gooty, 1,182 ft ; that tho mahomedaus of the Deccan extended 
and those of Bellary plains, 1,600 ft Gooty their arms to tho Northern Circars. At this 
plains 1,182 ft ; Cuddapah town, 507 ft; time the Oria rajah of what is now the Ganjam . . 
and .E. part of Cuddapah district 450 ft country, died without issue, and his adopted 
Hypogene schists, penetrated and broken up sou Mungul Boy, and his cousin Humner (?) 
by prodigious outbursts of plutoiiic and trap- : became competitors for the succession. During 
peati rooks, occupy by far the greater portion I Mahmoud’s time (in 1512), the Bahminee 
of the superficies of Southern India. The ! dynasty was dismembered, and five Deccaneo 
central part of the Deccan is composed of kingdoms setup. The country now known 
waving downs, which, at one time, present as “The Northern Circars,** fell under the 
for. miles a sheet of green harvests, but in the dominion of tho Kutub Shahee state, whoM 
hot season, bear the appearance of m desert, capital was Golcondah near Hyderabad. That 
without a tree or shrub to relieve its gloomy portion south of the Godavery became hribu- 
sameness. Colonel Sykes bos described the tary without difficulty. Wistna Doe or Gaji- 
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;; a powerful prince of Orissa, who rpled occasionally from right to left to preserve their 
;1& Jia^ Ohicacole, withheld sob- health.-^Jft/ner’a iSerm Churches of Asiu^ 

ij ^ssion, and it was not till a. d. ]£7], that p. 171. Sale's Koran, p. 219. 

his pretensions were lowered. The Northern DECKANI HEMP, £no. Hibiscos can- 
^^GirOars was occupied by tlie British in 1766. nabinus. SeeAinbari. 
ii; The central outburst of granitic rocks in the DKCOITS are gangs associated for the 
peninsula can be ti'accd from north of the purpose of plunder, who assemble by night, 
0odavery, in latitude 19*’ uortli, through fall on an unsuspecting village, and kill those 
‘Hyderabad, the Ceded Disti'icts and Mysore to who offer resistance, — Elphinstone's History 
Ceylon, these rocks and the green-stone foitn of India, p. 377. 

the prominent parts of Hie Dekhan, clay, slate, DE CONTO. Diego Do Couto, who died 
ihi^ chlorite and hornblende schists, sand- at Goa in 1616, brought down to his own 
stones and limestones with fossils of a post- time, the history of the Portuguese in India, 
oolite age being the stratified rocks. The commenced by De Barros. See Do Barros. 
greenstone is supposed by some observers to DEDES, Jav. Civet. Musk, 
decompose into a deep black earth, light DEDHAN or Devdlmn, Beng. Audropo- 
wl^iL dry, and cracked and rent by the sun gon saccharatum. 

in the hot season, but forming a tough, deep, DEDH, a race in Cutch, who 01*6 tanners, 
tenacious soil in Derains, rendering marching and who speak a dialect of the Cutchi. The 
almost, if not wholly impracticable. It is word seems a modification of the term dher.” 
oaUed reguP* in the Dekhan, and is the See Kach. 

cotton soil** of Europeans, by many of whom DEEB-KANCHUM, Beno. Bauhinia 

it is regarded as indicating an unhealthy purpurea. 

locality. It is very fertile. The granite DEECHIT, Hind. A brahman tribe, also 
rocks, on the other hand, decompose into a raj put tribe in Benares, Azimghur and 
a red sandy soil, which is generally hard, Gazipur. 

and as it allows a rapid percolation of water DEED, Pers. A mahomodan sufi wor- 
ahd quickly dries, it is less fertile, but is ship, the viewing or beholding of the deity,' 
considered more favorable to health. It may pointed out by the moorshid or teacher, 
be doubted, however, if there be any facts DEEGA, a form of marriage amongst the 
to prove that the one soil is more favorable polyandrist Kandyans in Ceylon, in which the 
to health than the other. — Elliot, AnnL Ind. wife dwells in her husband’s house. 

Adm,, Vol. xi, p. 243. BennelVs Memoir. DEEH, Hind, of Benares, a deserted vil- 
Sce lbdii, Sykes. lage 

DECIUS. Ephesus, the chief town of DEELEN, Dut. Deals. 

Ionian in AsiaMinor, 45 miles south of Smyrna, DEEMBOUT, Hin d. A Pal of the Mo wati 
wes ikmous for its templeofDiauaand amongst race, who have twelve sections or Pal. 
the mahomedans of the east, its story of tiie DEEN, Arab., Hind., Pkrs., is applied by 
seven sleepers is continuedythrough the Koran, mahomedans to their own mahomedau reli- 
When die emperor Docius persecuted the gion. They sometimes call it Din-i-Islam, 
christiansy seven noble youths concealed them- the Faith of Salvation. The arabic term 
selves in a cavern, w^hich was then blocked mazhab relates to the sectarian part of the 
lip with stones. They immediately fell into Deen. Thus a maliomedan is of the Din«i- 
a deep slumber, which lasted for 187 years. Islam, but of the shiah or sunni mazhab. 
At last the slaves of Adolius, removed some of Deen is everywhere used as tlie maliomedan 
the stones for building materials, on which the war-ciy, Deen ! Deeii ! for the faith ! for the 
sevens sleepers were aroused, and despatched faith t The principles of the koran generally^ 
Jamblichns, one of their number, to the city, but in particular the text in chapter 
to ^^ure food, on which the altered appear- which inculcates war against non-maho- 
ance of Ephesus, the age of the coin he medans, and death in the contest as the 
pvesetit^ to the baker, and his long beard surest passport to heaven, have established 
led to a discovery of the marvellous adventure, amongst mahomedans an intimate connexion 
The bishop of Ephesus, the clergy and magis- between the spiritual aspiration and political 
trates visited the eavem, and. after conversing convictions. Hami-ud-Din, Defender of the 
With the somnambuiuits, they quietly expired. Faith. 

Jaih 4 % a Byrian bishop of the fifth century, DEENAB, a Peraian coin, in Hindoostan 
devethe ^(homily to its praise ; and the seven equivalent in value to two and. a half rupees^ 
sjbep^ f^ found in the Boman, Abyssinian DEEP, Paiia. A bear. 
fiM Busi^ Mahomed int^uced DEEPDAN or DIPD AN, Hird# In 

•;ihe tale in hki^KoraD, as the companions of the Oudh and Benares is land aligned to bmhmitrt 
AVc, and says GM caused on the banks'of rivers to deprecate river 
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encroachment The word is derived irom 
Deep/’ Hindman island, audDan^) Hindj, a 

DEGP-DAN’, Hino\, derived from deepa, a 
lamp, is applied to a liiiidu ceremony obscrv 
etl tor ten days after the decease of a re- 
lative. It consists in suspending from a 
pipul, or some other, tree, a lamp, for the 
purpose of lighting the departed spirit on the 
dark road to Juinpooreo or Yamapuri, the 
abode of Yama. This place is declared in the 
sacred books to be the general rendezvous of 
the departed from all parts of the world from 
which they proceed in a body with a proper 
guard, composed of the servants of Yuma 
(Pluto) to Dharmapuri. — As. lies., Vol. x, 
p. Elliot. 

DEI0I*1KA, Sans. A light. 

DEER, Eng. A general term used by the 
British in India to designate several bovine 
animals, distinguishing them as the barking- 
deer, hog-deer, rib-faccd-deer, sambur and 
spotted deer. There are, however, frequent 
minglings of names, as there are a variety of 
scientilic and vernacular synonyms. These 
animals are all eagerly pursued as game by 
Europeans who often refer to scientific meu 
for their true uamea. 

Giana of Tibet, Nepaul and Saul forests, 
is the Cervus Wallichii of Cuvier. 
Barah^Sinha, or Buraiya (►f Bengal, Eastern 
and Northern skirts of India, is the Rueer- 
vus Diivaucelli of Cuvier. 

*Sung-nai or Sungraee, of Munipore and Malay 
Peninsula, is the Paiiolia acuticornis and 
P. Eldii of Gray ; the Cervus or Rusa 
frontalis of McOlelluml, .Hiid the Cervus 
Eldii of the Cal. Jour. Nut. Hist. 

/Sawiftwr ofthfiMaliruttas ; Samhara, Sanscrit, 
an inhabitant of the Deccan, Southern 
Mahrattu country, of Sumatra, Borneo and 
Banka, is tlie Rusa eituina, of Cuvior and 
Gray ; the Cervus equinus of Cuvier, the 
Cervus or Rusa hippelaphus of Elliot, 
Rusa etam or Rusa Kumbang of the inhabi- 
tants of Sumatra. 

Samber of Hodgson, a dweller in the forests 
of (northern) India, is the Rusa hippela- 
phua of Cuvier and Gray, the Cervus 
hippelaphus of Gray. 

Jami ov Jerrow of tlie great forests of India 
and of Ceylon is the Rusa aiistotclis of 
Cuvier and Gray, the Cervus aristotelis of 
Cuvier. 

. The Spotted deer Chitra, Sanscrit; and Chit- 
tal,Hindi, of Continental India and Southern 
Mahratta eountry and of the Malayan penin- 
s^lf^ is \he Axis maculata of Gray, the 
^ Cervus axis of Erxleben and Elliot. 

The Hog deer of Continental India and Assam 
which is called by the vernacular names 


Para,” “ Khar,” Laghuna,” and “ Sugo- 
ria,” is the Hyelaphus porcinus of Sundeval ; 
the Cervus porcinus Zimmerm and the Axis 
(Cervus) niger, Dr. Buch. Ham. 

The Muntjak 0^ the Sundanese, Kidang of 
the Javanese and Kijang of the Malays of 
Sumatra which is found in Banka, Borneo, 
Java aud Sumatra, is the Cervulus vaginalis 
Bodd. and Gray, Cervus muntjak of 
Zimmerman. 

The Barking deer of Europeans, which is the 
Rib-faced deer of Pennant, and which dwells 
in the plains of India, is the “ Baiker” or 
“ Bekra” of the Mahrattas according to 
Sykes and Elliot : the “ Ratwa” and 
“ Kaker” of the Indian Continent of 
Hodgson, Cervus muntjak of Sykes, Stylo- 
cerus Ratwa of Hodgson. 

Baddy-Field deer of Ceylon is Axis oryzus 
of Kelaart. 

DEERGA KARAVALLI, Sans. Momor- 
dica charantia. 

DEERGA VARTAKA, Sans. Brinjal. 
DEER-SKINS. See Leather. 

DEES aud GOEY are rivers near Sindwah 
in Holkar’s territoiy. 

DEES A, a town and military station in 
Guzerat ; about 350 feet in height above the 
sea : its rainfall is 12 and 14 inches, and the 
thermometer ranges from 50* to 110*. It is 
surrounded by a desert of sand, 
DEEWARGIRT, Hind. Tapestry, or cloth 
for adorning a wall, 

DEEYAPaRA, Singh. Wormia trique- 
tra, Rottl. 

DEG, Hind. A large copper cauldron or 
globular vessel, a cooking pot, Deg-cha, a 
small pot. 

DEGAR, Hind. Ficus oppositifolia. 
DEGCHA, Hind. A pot. a 
DEGOT ; Smola : shitkaja, Bus. Tar. 

DEH, Pkr. a villago : hence Dehgan, a 
villager, a cultivator. Dehi, pertaining to a 
village. — Wils. 

DEHA, Sans., from dih, to collect or 
increase. 

DEHAR, a river near Tootagong in Gk)w- 
hatty. 

DbH A V ILLA ND. Colonel Thomas FiotC 
dellavilland, eldest son of Sir Peter deHavil- 
land of Guernsey, was bora in 1776 ^ he 
received a commission as Lieutenant in the 
Madras Engineers at the age of 16 ; was 
present at the taking of Seringapatam and 
received 5,000 Rupees prize money ; was 
taken prisoner by the French at sea, but was 
soon released ; joined and rmnained with his 
corps till 181 R; then retired to Guernsey: aad 
built Jerboui'g barracks ; rdurned to Madras/ 
where he planned and constructed Mount 
Rosd, built St. George’s Church now the 
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' DBHRA GHAZI KHAN. \ DERAiTAT. 

OAthedral ; also St. Andrew’s Churcli, or the | favorable of all the towns on tlie Indus, 
.Scotch Kirk, which was Ibn^ considered the i MittuncOte; via. at the confluence of the Indus, 
of architecture in Madras, and of with the flve rivers of the Punjab, about 
I which the steeple is still the tallest piece of two miles from the Indus on an elevated spot, 
masonry and its dome the finest in Madras, but the country around is .flooded by the 
When the aflairs of the Militaiy Fund were inundation, and either under water or a marsh 
in confusion, he was called upon to set them for half the year, when it is botli hot and 
right, which ho did very satisfactorily. He sickly. Mittun is a small town with a popula- 
retired from India finally in 1825, and up to tion of about 4,000 souls, 
within 10 years of his death, lived a most DHERA -ISMAEL KHAN, hasauadvan- 

adtive and useful life in his native island, he tageous position, and is, besides the market 
died at his seat, DeBeauvoir the Rmquettes. town of the Lohance merchants. It is. a small 
By- his first wife Martha deSaumarez, Col. place and subject to alteration from the inunda- 
deHavilland had three sons and two daughters, tioiis of the river, which a few years ago swept 
His first wife’s body was the first to be interred away the entire town. It is nearer to the great 
in St. Gooi'ge’s Church burial ground. commercial city of Umritsur than any of the 

DEHGOPA, a coiTuption of Sanscrit words other places on the Indus, and lies on the road 
signifying relic-receptacle, and by some sup- between it and Cabul. This tract, however, 
posed to be the source of the word Pagoda, is not much frequented, except in the extensive 
It is also known by the Sanscrit word export of the native fabrics of Jung and 
“• chaitya.” Dehgopa is a buddliist shrine Meengana, which consist of coarse white cloth, 
enclosing or protecting some sacred relic, but European goods are not in general sent by 
by some they are supposed to be shrines built this road ; for the merchant besides avoiding 
oyer the remains of persons of the buddhist faith the desert tract between the Jelum and 
and consecrated to their saints.— Indus, derives the supply of goods for Cabul 
' Antiquities hy Thomas, p, 154. and Toorkistan from marts below Umritsur. 

DEHI, Sing. Limes. Dehra-lsmaol Khan covers the road from that 

DEHKANIjPkrs. A villager or cultivator, city and must yet be considered one of the 
DEHLA, Hind. Cap[)aris apliylla ; .also most eligible sites on the Indus. Bengal As. 
Yitis Indica. Trans., Vol. vili., p. 250. — Tapers, East 

DEHRA, Hind. A teut, and, amongst the India, Cabul and Affghanisian, pp* 103, 
Afghan, an encampment ; also a town as Delira- 104, 105, 

Ismael Khan, Dehra Fatteli Khan. DERAJAT, Arabic, plural of Dchrn, the 

DEHBA DOON, is situated in latitude country on the right bank of the Indus, below 
30® 18' north, and in longitude 78'’ east ; it is the Salt Rtiuge and to the point where that 
about 60 miles in length from east to west; river is joined by the waters of the Punjab, 
and 16 miles broad at its widest part. It is It is so designated from the two principal 
bdunded on the south by the Sewalik range towns, Dehra Ghazee-KIian and Dehra-Ismael 
of hills, and on the north by the Himalaya Khan. The lower part bears the local name 
proper, which are here nearly 8,000 feet abovij of Sind from bordering on the Indus, aud the 
the level of the feea. On the west it is open to upper tliat of Daman from its bordering on the 
the river Jumna, and on the east to the Suliman mountains. The country is flat and 
. Giinges, the distance between these rivers in many places fertile, but to tlm westward of 
being about 60 miles. Its average height is the river there are no wells. Tho Derajat is 
about 2,000 feet above tho level of the sea ; about two-thirds of the narrow strip of land, 
cut' off from the Doab of the Ganges and which lies between tho Indus and the Suliman 
Jumna by the Sewalik hills. It has been mounfains, and cxtcnd.s from the hills and 
largely occupied with tea plantations, aud valleys of the Kohat district to tlie Sind 
many Europeans reside in the town of Dehra, frontier. A thin fringe of cultivation and 
Debra; used here, seems a corruption of Darrah jungle extends along the bank of the great 
or Tarini, a valley, or amongst the Maharattas river, and terminates as you advance into the 
therri” as Bheema therri, Seena therri, interior, in a flat desert country wliere a pre- 
GHAZI-KHAN. The town of carious supply of water from the hills affords 
Df^ra Ghazee^Khan on the Upper Indus is a poor cultivation in the vicinity of the thiuly- 
a manufacturing place, and it leads to the com- scattered villages. Lower down, the hill 
mbreial towns of Mooltan and Bhawulpore, streams become smaller, and tho aspect of 
whi^h adjoin it, and now furnish many articles desolation still greater, so that for miles not a 
for the Cabul m It is about equidistant human being is visible, nor can a drop of 

from Umritsur -and the opulent town of water bo procured to quench the thirst pro- 
:^ Shikarpoor in Sind. There is, near, another duced by these scorching plainls. The Patban 
position, which at firat sight appears the most and Baiuch tribes who inhabit the hills; Kaye 
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the same attachments to theif chiefs, internal j man they had slain in their forayf 125 Rupees 
hereditary feuds, dislike to combination and wore paid, and 50 Rupees for every wounded 
pi-edatory habits, which distinguish so many man, this being the regular price of blood in 
mountain races, but have withal a martial the hills.” A few months afterwards, they 
bearing and love of independence. The furnished a contingent to protect the frontier, 
scarcity of water limits cultivation, and their when the troops were sent to quell the 
wealth consists in their herds which find a mutiny. This Beluch tribe occupy the moun- 
Bcanty pasturage at the foot of the hills ; tains and the low country, aud have the 
amongst the mountains occur a few fertile following sections, Seharni, Suwarni, Gula- 
patches : the country being traversed by ‘mauui, Jclalani, ChaudiahandShahani. From 
footpaths known only to themselves, the hill the Kusraiiee limits the hills of the Bozdar 
tribes were accustomed to issue from it in tribe extend along the British Frontier for 
raids on their wealthier neighbours in the about 15 or 20 miles. The range is inter- 
plains, hunying their cattle and retreating in sected by some nine passes leading into the 
safety to their impracticable mountains. To plains, the chief which is the Sungiirh Pass, 
stop this, in the beginning of 1857, after one through which there is considerable traffic 
of such inroads, the Punjab Government sent with Candahar aud the Punjab. Opposite 
an expedition to reduce the Bozdars, from these hills lies the Sungurli low-land (form- 
amongst the troops of the Punjab Irregular ing the upper portion of the Dehra-Ghazee 
Force, and names known to fame, in the In- Khan district and cultivated by several 
<lian mutinies, Chamberlain, Coke, Kichoison, peaceful tribes) and very much at the mercy 
Hodsou, Probyn, Watson, Wild, and Green, of the Bozdar. Thei*e is only one Bozdar 
were all trained in this school of warfare, in- village in the plains, but there is much scat- 
volving severe marches, incessant fights and tered cultivation belonging to the tribe, 
exposure to all the seasons of the year. Almost the whole tribe and their chiefs live 
The hills are inhabited by predatory Pathaii in the hills. They can muster 3,000 or 4,000 
and Belooch tribes, who cultivate little fertile fighting men, some portion of whom are 
patches, called ArtcAce, lying withiu the moun- horsemen. They were probably the most 
tains. The tribes, from north to south, of formidable robbers in this part of the fron- 
the Derajat frontier come in the following tier. Under the Sikh regime they repeatedly 
order carried fire aud sword into the Dchra-Gbazee 

Khan district. The Dehra Ismail Khau district 
formed one of the governments of the Doora- 
noe rulers. When Elphinstone passed through 
the town in 1803, within a hundred yards of 
the Indus, it was enclosed by a large wood of 
date trees. It had a ruinous wall of unburn- 
ed bricks, about a mile aud a half in circum- 
ference. The inhabitants were chiefly Be- 
loochee, with some Afg]mnsi*and Hindoos : 
but the country people were Beloche and 
Jut, resembling those on the oppo.site bank 
The Mulisood Waziri have three large divi- of the Indus. The Dehra-Ismaei district is 
sioiis. A Beliicli contingent was maintained divided into two halves by a range of hills 
for the defeii(!(? of the Derajat frontier and the running at nearly right angles from the Sulee- 
Beluch cliiefs were held responsible for its manee range to the Indus. The passage from 
passes. {Medley's year's Campaignirty, pp. one part of the district to the other is Uirough 
1 to 21.) The Bozdar arc a border tribe the Peyzoo and Mulezyo passes which in- 
with about 2,500 fighting men, west of the tersect the range. Above the passes there 
Derajat. . They dwell in the hills opposite is the valley of Buunoo occupied by the 
Muugrota, about 50 miles north of Dehra Bunnoo Wuzcerec. The Bunnoochee them- 
Ghazi Khan, and were given to make trou- solves were a vicious race. They cultivate 
blesome inroads on the plains. After a series with some industry ; and arc well affected 
of such, a force was sent against them in 'to the government. Below the valley, and 
March 1857 through the Mahvi aud Mun- immediately above the range is Murwut. The 
grota passes, and, after seeing their green Murwutec are a fine race of striking appear- 
crops destroyed, and seeing- the Oosterani, a ance, loyal to the British, and both willing 
small but warlike tribe, join the British, one and able to check the depredations of their 
morning the Bozdar chi^s rode into the Bri- hill neighbours. In Murwut stands the fort 
tish camp a^d sued for peace. They were of Lukkee. In the hills near the Peyzoo pass 
received in solemn Durbar, and for every dwell the Buttarieo : they were, once, a rob- 
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Wuzearec. 


Eeloochee .. 

Pathan Khctran. 

Bozdar. 


f Ahmerlzyc, 
j Othiuanzc, 

Muhsood, 

Bnttuiice. ) 
Hlieoranoe, 

\ Uateranah or Oosterauee. 
KuHscranee. 


Belooch Tribes., 


liooiid. 

Khosali. 

TiUgharee. 

Goorclianee. 

Jluzaree. 



DBHWAR. JPKHWAR. 

tribe, bu|liave reformed siuce anneicatioo. to be descendants of Tf^ik from Balkh. Xbej 
7keir co-«|>emion against the Muhsood Wu- are an agricultural, hard-working, poor people, 
aeeeee could be reckoned upon. Below these, who. dwell iu villages and do not migrate. 
W are two Their language is nearly pure Persian,--rZ)r« 

important families, namely, the Gundapoor of Cooke in Bombay^ Medical Trantactionf 
' Koiatchee, and the chiefs of Tank. These two No. y\, New ^eries^ 
tracts are exposed to attack from the Sheora> DEHWAR,also written Dewar or Deehwar 

nee and Wuzecree. The revenues of Kolatchee in northern India, the village deity, the daity 
amount to between Rupees 8,000 and 10,000. under whose care the village is, placed — the 
Of .this the Gundapoor receive 25 per cent. “ genius loci” to whom, at each harvest, a por- 
on condition of good service in defending the tion of grain is set apart. The corresponding 
tract, i The Tank chief holds a lease of the term in the North-West is Thanaputee (the 
revenues of that tract ; he makes the collec- lord of the place.) In Bundlecuud, ** ^ram 
tions, which amount to Rupees 65,000 per Deota” or “ Gramma-deva.” In Saugor he 
, annum, and receives one-third for himself is styled Miroyea, from the fact of his being 
and the establishment he maintains. This the guardian of boundaries. The Deewar 
lease U conditional on good service ill defence is very commonly,— and even where these 
of the fief. The chief is a Puthan of good local names prevail, styled Bhoomia from 
familyi The nawab of Dehra-lamael Kban, Blioom, land. The occupation of the Deewar 
belongs to the princely race of Suddoozye. is veiy much like that of the Roman Lares 
South of Dehra-Ismaei Khan lies the large Rurales 

tyract of Dehva Ghazee-Khan, which extends qui compita servant, 

as far west as tlie mountains and along the “ Et vigilant nostra semper in urbe Lares." 

Indus to Sind. Its principal chiefs have The Dch war deities have various names, such as 
usually behaved well, even at times when Kutesuree, Burnaichu, Hunwut, Bhoom Sen, 
their brethren of the hills were in a state of Chanwur, Casheeiiath, Munsa Ram, Hurdour, 
hostility against British subjects. The plain Rutuoo, Huree Ram, Jharkhund Eesbor, 
tribes are the Nootkanee, Looiid and Dreshuk, Kail Sen, Bisharee : oft-times they are the 
all of them well conducted ; they had a cer- spirits of good men, of brahmins or village 
tain number of fighting men, but they were heroes, but who, when they become objects of 
victimized by such tribes as the Bozdar and worship, come to be generally considered very 
Croorehanee. The Dchra Ghazee-Klmn dis- malicious devils ; and oft-times they are 
trlct has the Dreshuk, and Muzaree. nothing but mere epithets of the Dii Majores. 

Adjoining the frontier of Dehra Ghazee In some places their images are of male ; iir 
Khm dUtrici are the Khutran, Kosah, Lug- others of female, figures. In many places the 
hairee, Gooreban, Murree and Boogtec, villagers, for fear of misrepresenting their 

Dehra Ismael Khan Bunnoocliee, Gramma Deota, erect a stone without form or 

Mnrwutee, Butanee Chiefs of Tank, Chiefs feature ; like the si Deo si Dem of the Romans, 
of Kolache, Chiefs of Dehra-Ismael Khan, which ambiguous expression was addressed 
Nootkanee, Loond. to their tutelary gods, to obviate all chance of 

Adjoining frontier of Dehra-Ismael mistake. The worship of these village gods 
Khan district are Sheoranee, Osliterauee, is fixed to no stated day. In some places, it 
Kusranee, Bozdar. occurs on the 14th of every month ; in others, 

Adjoining frontier of Kohat district . — on the full moon of Cheyt ; at others on the 
Bozotee, Sepab, Orukzye, Zyraoosht Aff- full moon of Katik, and so on. Theunshapen 
ghans, Tooree. .stone or Jog of wood is a common form of the 

. Adjoining frontier of Kohat and Dehra- village deity of the peninsula, but Hannman 
IsnMef Khan districts — Wuzeeree. is a frequent form between theNcrbudda and 

TA4 Derqjat ov Hist, of the Panjab, Vol. the Kistnah rivers, and to the south is the Ai, 
i, p. i4* AUcheson^8 Treaties. See India, p. the Amman or Ammaor some hero. It has been 
336; ; Kkyber, pp. 512 to 518.— Papers, AW supposed by Doctor Stevenson of Bombay^ 
India (VabMl and Affghanistan) 1859, p. that these Deewar, or Grama Deota, are the 
2%. ElphinstonefS' Kingdom of Cabul, p. remnants of the aote-brahminical religion ; 
24 India, p. 336. Khyber, pp. 512, but the supposition cannot be received as cor^ 
514, 518. Kelat, Tajik. roct regarding the N. W. Provinces, though 

.pimyEH SAMANI, Turk. Hedysarum it may be conceded with respect to gods 
aihajU of the South of India that there are many 

: PEJ|iyAB, PxRS. A villager, a fanner, circumstances of their worship which afe not 
The m on the northern bordei’S of of hindoo ov\^in.--^EUiot, quoting B&m^y 
Al%hamstan«i:e called Dehgan. TheDohwar TAterary Transaetions, Journal B* A. 
reiftding with thp Babi, at Kclat, arc supposed Nos* ix and x. BuchananU Easlern India, 
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VoLut fp* 138, 352, 478 ; WU$on*9 Hindu 
Theatre^ VoL i, p. 21, and VoL My p. 64. 

DEIFIED WARRIORS, are largely wor- 
shipped iu the peamsula of India. Ratna, 
one of these, was the leader of one invasion 
of the southern part of the peninsula of India 
and of Ceylon . Ou that occasion he advanced 
into the forests of Dniida Caranya, scattering 
the prior inhabitants, as he advanced, whom 
he described as Rakshasha and demons, driv- 
ing some of them into the forests and moun- 
tain I’etreats, where they still reside in a 
barbarous freedom, and reducing others to 
the state of predial slavery, in which the 
Pariah, the Pallar, Cherumar and other 
humbled races are now dwelling in the plains. 
To such invasions is owing the circumstance 
that each province in India has its own pecu- 
liar helot race ; and each range of moun- 
tains and each forest tract, its own tribes 
of wild savages either wholly independent 
or partially subject to their more civilized 
neighbours in the open country. We may 
instance the Pahari of tlie Rajmahal hills on 
the banks of the Ganges, and from their 
locality westwards through all the races in 
the Vindhya hills, the Meena, the Mhair, 
the Bheel, the Koli, southwards through 
the races in Bustar and Gondwana. Amongst 
the Sonthal, the Goiul, the Kond, Chench- 
war, Souriah, the Yanady, the Irular, the 
Kurumbar, the Bedcu*, Kailar, to the Malay- 
ali or mountaineers iu the south, an infi- 
nite succession of races and tribes with cus- 
toms and speaking languages, differing greatly 
from the inhabitants in the plains ; besides 
whom are numerous migratory races, as the 
Korava, Wadawar, Yerkalwar and Pardi. 
The ancient Sanscrit writers give other names 
of ancient races with whom the Arians camo 
in contact in their advance to the Ganges, some 
of which cannot now be traced. 

DKIG, a town and fortress in Hindostan. 

A battle was fought and wou, here, by the E. I. 
Cmnpany’s troops under Lord Lake, on the 
13th November 1804, and ou the 2drd De- 
cember 1804, the fortress of Deig was taken. 
See Battles, 

DEIGWUR, a town in Hazareebagh. 

DEIR, a town of Mesopotamia. 

DEITY, see Deo ; Deva. Hindoo. 

DE KOROS, Alexander Osoma, a Hunga- 
rian, who travelled on foot from Hungary to 
Tibet. See Osoma. 

D£IN, Hind. Oryza sativa. 

DEKHANI BROWN HEMP, Bombay. 
Crotdaria juncea.— 

DEL, Singh. Artocarpui birsuta, also A. 
pube8oeit8.«-*iFt7fiele, Lam, 

DELA, Hnra Jasmiiuim hirautum* 
DELADHA, therepited tooth of Buddha, 
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in the Maiegawa temple at Kapdy, is the ipost 
devoutly worshipped relid of their religion, 
which is possessed by the buddbist nations of 
the East. Long before the Christian era it was 
adored by the buddhist sovereigns of Orissa, 
and' was originally deposited in the great 
temple of Jagguuatb, theu a buddhist founda- 
tion. Its first deposition in Ceylon was in 
the fourth century of Christianity. The bud- 
dhists of Ceylon have a tradition, that who- 
ever can succeed in retaining it must of ne- 
cessity become tbe sovereign of the country. 
The Chinese traveller, Fa-Hyan, mentions 
amongst the precious relics worshipped in the 
fifth century by the buddhists of Ladak a 
vase in which Buddha had spat, and one 
of his teethe another tooth was similarly 
cherished by tho king of Nakia, iu Aff- 
gliauislan, eastward of Ghuzni. In an adjoin^ 
ing monastery the monks preserved the cut- 
tings of his hair and nails. Fa-IIyau also 
describes a shadow of Buddha, which was 
shown to him at Nakia, but admits his inability 
to describe the process of its })reservation. — 
Tennen^s Christianity in Ceylon, p» 239. 
See Buddha. 

DELFMI, tlio Amir Azan, Delemi, built 
the dam called Band-i-Ainir, the Bond-Amir 
of Europeans. Se(5 Bendamir. 

DEL-GAHA, Singh, also Del-gass, Singh. 
Artocarpus nobilis. — Thw, » 

DELA KURA, also Doggali kiira, also 
Erra Doggali kura, Tkl. Amarantus poly- 
gam us. — Linn, Roxb. 

DELAY-LAMA, dwells amongst the Ton- 
gut Tartar nation, to the south of the Mongol. 
Sec Kalkas. 

DELE, Hind., and Dela, tho fruit of the 
Capparis plant. 

DELFS,Ddt. Delft. 

DELFT, Eng, 

Delfs ; porcelyn, Dut. Fayence.'GER. 

Faience, Fa. Coarse porcelain ware, 

Unftohtes PorselUln, Gk&. Jap. 

Coarse porcelain. 

DEHLI. About 15 centuries before the 
Christian era, the town of Indraprestha was 
in existeuce on tho Jumna, in the vicinity 
of tho site occupied by the modern Dehli 
At present, the only remnants of Indro- 
prestha, are the Negumbodghaut and' the 
Furanah Killa or Indrapat, but it was one 
of the five “ pat” out “ prastha,” viz.„ Pimipat, 
Sonpat, Indrapat, Tilpat and Bagbpat, which 
Dhritorashtra gave to the Panda. Now, how- 
ever, Purana Killa and the Negumbodghaut ou 
the Jumna are the only places which can be 
pointed to as probably eonneeted with the 
ancient Indraprestha, and the ghant osems to 
have been a sacred place of pilgHmage^ even 
before lAe Pandu family set&d there. The 
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people still call Puraaah KiJluh^ Indrapat, feet high. The ground abqut it has marks 
though Hamayua new named it Din-Panah of a recent excavation, said to have been 
and Slier shah, styled it Sherghur. InPuranah carried down to 26 feet without reaching the 
Killah is the Keeiar Kona mosque, which was foundation on which the pillar rests, and with* 
commenced by llamayoon and iiuished by out loosening it in any degree. The pillar 
Sher shah. It has hve horse-shoe arches, contains about 80 cubic feet of metal and 
decorated with blue tiles and marble. Indra- would weigh upwards of 17 tons, 
prestha was about five miles from ancient The iron pillar standing nearly in the 
Dehli.’ Thirty princes of the line of Yudish- middle of a grand square, records its own 
thira succeeded him on the throne, but only history in a deeply-cut Sanscrit insenptiou of 
their names are known, and the last of them six lines on its western face. Antiquaries, 
was Kashemaka, who was murdered by his have read the characters and the pillar has 
minister, Viserwa, whose line of fourteen been made out to bo ‘ the arm of fame (Kirt- 
princesheld.sway for five hundred years. The tibhuja) of raja Dava.’ He is stated to have 
€k>utamah line of fifteen princes succeeded, it been a worshipper of Vishnu, and a monarch 
is said, by Mahraj murdering the last of the who subdued a people on the Siudhu, called 
Kashemaka, the last of them being Ultina, Vahlika, probably the Bahika of the Punjab, 
and were succeeded by the Maury a. In the and that he obtained with his own arm an 
times of Buddha, of Alexander, of Seieucus, undivided sovereignty on the earth for a long 
no allusion occurs to the existence of Indra- period ! The age in which he flourished is, 
prdstha. The last of the Maurya was slain therefore, concluded to have been about the 
by the rajah Kemayouu styled Saka-ditya, or, year b.c. 319, the initial point of the Balabhi 
chief of the Saka, who subsequently fell or Grupta era. The most widely prevalent 
before yikramaditya, and Avaiiti or Oojein tradition attributes the iron pillar to the 
became the capital. Dehli was then in ex- Paudoos, of whose heroic age it is believed to 
istence, because Vikramaditya was described be a token. Major Archer heard that * as 
ns possessing it, — “ J)iUi-pat-kaliayo’* became long as the pillar stood, so long would Hiii- 
king of Dehli. doostan flourish.* Mrs. Colin Mackenzie says, 

The origin of tlie name of Dehli is obscure, that ‘ as Jong as this pillar stands, the raj or 
Ancient Dehli was five miles distant from kingdom has not finally departed from the 
Jndraprestha on a rocky hill, to the S. W. in Hindoos.* The Kutub Minar is at preseji^t 
the interior, and tlie site is eleven miles from 238 feet, 1 inch high above the ground, 
the modern Dehli. It is surmised that on the tradition says it was once 300 feet, anai 
removal of the capital to Oujein, the cities in 1794 the measurement was 250 feet ll .in? 
that locality lay waste and desolate for eight The base of this minar is a polygon of twenty- 
centuries. Fa- Ilian g A.D. 400 and Hwen four sides, altogether measuring 147 feet. The 
Thsang, who travelled in the eighth century shaft is of a circular form aud tapers regu- 
(a. D. 750), make no mention of Dehli, nor is larly from tho ba.se to the summit. It is 
it mentioned in the time of Mahmoud who divided into five stories, round each of whieli 
sacked and plundered both Muttra and Thane- runs a bold projecting balcony, supported 
Sur. In 1052, however, Anangpal re-built it. upon largo and richly-carved stone brackets 
The oldest of all the monuments in Dehli having balustrades tliat give to tho pillar a 
is the edict colnmn of Asoca. The Lat of most ornamental effect. The exterior of the 
Ferozshah, in the Kotila, is an edict column basement story is fluted alternately into 
of Asoca. It is supposed to have been brought twenty-seven angular and semi-circular faces, 
from Shrughna, in a.d. 1356 by Feroz Shah, Up to the third story tho Minar is built of 
to have been brought on a truck to Khizrabad flue red sandstone. From the third balcony 
and thence by water to Dehli, then called to the fifth, the building is composed chiefly 
Feroz^badjt and set up in the court-yard of the of white Jeypore marble. The hindoo archi- 
palace of Feroz. Its head is now bare, but , tcct has not failed to record his undertaking 
so late as A. D* 16M, when William Finch without the usual hindoo invocation, Sri 
was there, it had a golden pinnacle, which Viswakurma prasade rachita ^built under tho 
gave it the name of Minar-i-Zarin, or golden auspices of Viswakurma,’ the celestial archi- 
minaret. It is a single shaft of pale pink sand- tect of the hindoos. The object is at once 
stone, and like all Asocas pillars is 42 feet apparent to the spectator that of aMazinidi for 
7 inches high, of which the upper 35 feet are the Muezzin to call the faithful to prayers, 
very highly polished. Tho next in point of The Kootub seems to have been commenced 
antiquity is a solid shaft of mixed metal in about a.d. 1200, and finished in 1220* 
upwards of 16 incheS; in diameter, and about The mausoleum tomb of Hamayun, with 
>60 feet in length, ^gleater part of it is its 'lyhite marble dome is a couspicuoas oh* 
underground, and thai:lirhich is above is 22 ject for miles around. It cost 15 lacs of 
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rupees and was erected by his widow Hamida The heavy siege guns arrived in September 
Bann begum, who is aiso interred near, when five batteries were constructed and 
Bhoot Khana, In Pirthiraj’s capital, were some fifty pieces of artilleiy opened their fire 
twenty-seven hindoo temples, of which several upon the doomed city. The 14th of Septem- 
hundreds of richly-carved pillars still remain ber was the great day for the storming of the 
to attest both the taste and the wealth of city of Delhi, and the attacking force was 
the last hindoo rulers of Delhi. The Bhoot divided into four columns, With a reserve. 
Khana is a colonnaded court-yard, the mate- The gallant party fixed upon to blow open 
rials of which were obtained from the demoli- the Cashmere gate consisted of Lieutenants 
tion of the hindoo temples. Salkeld and Home, Seijeants Carmichael, 

The Alia Durwaza, built by Ala-ud-Din, Burgess and Smith, Bugler Hawthorne who 
A.H. 710, A.i>. 1310, is a beautiful specimen accompanied the party to sound the advance 
of Pathau architecture. when the gate was blown in, and eight native 

At the S. W. corner of Siri or Shah pur is sappers under Ilavildar Madhoo to carry the 
the Roushan Charagh built by Feroz Sliah fis bags of powder. 

a shrine to the memory of a famous saint The inscriptions on the pillars at Delhi and 
The fortifications of Toghalaqabad form a Allahabad, and. on the Tirhut pillars at 
stupendous structure. Mathiya, Delhi and Radhiya, have long ago 

Inside Delhi is the Jumma Musjid close to been deciphered and translated by the remark- 
the Chandni Chouk. able ingenuity of Mr. James Prinsep. The 

The Shalimar gardens were made by the inscriptions on the rocks at Junagiri in Gujrat, 
emperor Shah Jehau at a cost of a crove of and at Dliauli in Kuttack, were also interpret- 
rupees. ed by him. A supposed third version of the 

The Zinat Masjid called also ‘the Kumari rock inscriptions (but in the Ariano-Pali 
Musjid, was built by Zinat-un-Nissa, the character), which was found at Kapur-digiri, 
spinster daughter of Aurungzeb. ne.ar Peshawur, has been carefully collated 

During the rebellion of 1857, the Delhi mas- witli the others by Professor Wilson. Many 
sacre occurred on the nth May 1857. Delhi short inscriptions from Gaya, Sanchi and 
was assaulted on the 14th September 1857. Birat, as well as from the cave temples of 
From the 14th to the 17th of September, Southern India, have also been published at 
the Church, the Kutcherry, the College, the different times, but, with the single exception 
Kotwallee, the Magazine, and the Delhi Bank of the edicts in the Bock Inscriptions, which 
House were one after the other carried and contain the names of Antiochus, Ptolemy, 
fecovered. On the I8ththe line of communi- Antigoiuis and Magas, the inscriptions in the 
cation between the magazine and the Cabul able work of Major Cunningham are of 
gate was completed. On the 19th the Burn greater interest, and of much higher import- 
bastion, near the Lahore gate, was taken posses- aiice, than all that had before been published, 
sion of by a surprise. This bastion is so called The highest population of Delhi was two 
from Colonel Burn, who with a handful of men millions in the time of Aurungzebe that of 
made a most memorable defence of Delhi in Koine having been three millions, and that of 
1 804 against an overwhelming anny of Holkar London being now somewhere between the two 
and the cannonade of a hundred and, thirty numbers. Tliree years before the mutiny the 
guns, ^ir D. Ochterlony, then Resident, number returned was upwards of 150,000. 
wrote of this defence that it cannot but reflect Delhi is a city of great antiquity, from 
the greatest honour on the discipline, courage which, from pro-historic times, much of India 
and fortitude of British troops in the eyes of has continued to be ruled. One dynasty, the 
all Hindoostan to observe that with a small Pandava, ruled there from b. c. 1120 to 
force they sustained a siege of nine days, b.c. 610. Delhi is in L. 28" 38' 9", N. L. 77* 
repelled an assault, and defended a city ten 13' I'E. and 825 or 827 feet above the sea. 
miles in circumference, which had ever before J t is on the right bank of the Jumna, 120miles 
been given up at the first appearance of an above Agra, which is also on the right bank, 
enemy at its gates.* The 20th of September Tho river washes tlie east face of the city, 
was the day of the final capture of Delhi. On forming the chord of an arc of which the rest 
that day the imperial palace was entered and of the city wall is the perimeter. The length 
found deserted. The main picket of the from north to south is about two miles, the 
British forces was at Hindoo Rao, on the top extreme breadth from east to west, about 
of the ridge that is to the north-west of the three miles: the area enclosed within the 
city. The chief efforts of the rebels were walls probably four square miles. Tho walls 
directed against this post of the besiegers, are built of stone and lime, entirely surround 
From the 8th of June 1857, until the fall of tho place, and consist of long curtains with 
Delhi, it had had to sustain twenty-^ix attacks, bastions at different intervals, the whole 
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defended hy ditch and a good giucig. The oldest form of Deva Na^anV which latter is 
VastioHs were of modcra coiistructiou and deducible from it, letter by letter through 
capable of mounting twelve to eighteen guns successive ages, excepting the new or oddi* 
each. There was, however, only a musketry tional Sanskrit letters. The religion men- 
parapet along the connecting walls,' there tioned is buddhist, of this there can be no 
being no terreplein behind the curtains for doubt, from the injunctions to teach ^^ Dhar^ 
guns. The king’s palace was on the river ma" under the sacred tree, and turning the 
side, and was a native fort of considerable wheel of the law, the mention of the ascetic 
size, with high walls of red sandstone, Hanked disciples ; certain dogmas, and the observance 
by round towers and defended by a ditch, of the three holy days, monthly, mentioned by 
Close to the palace and connected with it by Fa-hian, preacliings, &c., and Babhana (brah- 
a bridge over an arm of the river, was an old mans) are to be converted, and kindness and 
native fort the Selim-ghiir. F’rom the centre condescension shown to brahmans and sra- 
of the city rises the Jnmma Musjid, and pidor mans. The king mentioned is Piyadasi, or 
. to the mutinies of 1857, the Church; the Delhi Asoka, emperor of all India, identified as 
Bank, and the Ordnance Magazine, w'ere all Asoka hy tlie Hon. Mr. Tumour, from the 
within the walls. The breadth of the Jumna Pali Dipawanso, which states that he was the 
at Delhi is about 1,000 yards, the river there grandson of Chandagutto, and viceroy of 
is Veiyr winding and shallow, with numerous Ougein. 

sand banks, the deep channel being very nar- The Iron Pillar at DcMi has an inscription 
* row. Of the famed bndd’hist antiquities of in Sanskrit, no date, but scarcely earlier than 
India, there is a column at Delhi, another a.d. 800, the character looking more modern 
at A]iahnba< , one at Mattiah and one at than Kanouj Nagari. Of the character used in 
Radhiali. The inscriptions arc the same on the inscription, many letters agree with the 
all the columns. No image.s of Buddha, no Kanonj Nagari, but the general aspect is more 
temples or relic.s, ar(5 mcriti()n(?d. But Dharma modern. The religion mentioned is the Vaish- 
(tho doctrine) is to be taught under the sacred nava, hut no invocation or names of gods. The 
tree. The chief object is the interdict *of the king mentioned is prince Dhava,an usurper, at 
slaughter or dostiuction of any living creature, Ilastinpura. This inscription is punched upon 
of thoabolislinient of torture in punishments, the iron pillar, and the only thing remarkable 
of the punishment of deaths for criminals, and in it is the mention of the Bactrians, called 
exempting animals from work on 8th, I4th Vollakha, being still in Scinde. From the cioni- 
and 15th of the moon, which days do not pound letters used, the inscription must be 
quite accord with modern Biuhrhist practices, long after the fifth century. 

The name of Butldha, Gotama, or Sakya Muni, The Stone Pillar at*Delhi has an inscription 
is not mentioircd ; but the expression, Suka- in Sanskrit of date, Sam vat 1220, or a.d. 
tarn Kachiiato, which Mr. Priiisep suppose.s is ! 1163. Tlie character used is almost modern 
iutouded for Sugutam Gachliato, or Snguto, Dcjva Nagari and tho religion mentioned is 
(welcome) a name of Buddha ; and the inscrip- liirfdoo. The king mentioned is Vo.sala Deva. 
tioiis have frequent refereuce.s to the acts to Tlii.s inscription wa.s cut u}>on one of the old 
bo done under the holy fig-tres, Buddha’s Ficus I/it, or buddhist columns, to record Ve.sars 
Indica. The inscription ojXfiis in the twenty- victories, but not against the biidd’liists, 
seventh year of the king, Devunarapiya because they wore gone, * 

Piyadasi's anointment. Asoka distinctly says, In a.d. 1191, Prithiraj, a lufroicKing of 
the object of his doctrines is to increase the Delhi, utterly routed Mahomed Gori, at Tiruri, 
mercy and charity, the truth and pui’ity, the 14 miles from Tharieshur, and (impelled him 
kindness and honesty, of the world. The to rccross the Indus. Butin 11 93 Mahomed 
king, says he, piays for those of every creed re-entered Hindoostan with a mixed Turk, 
that they, with him, may attain eternal salva- Tjirtarand Affghan army, defeated the hlndoo 
tion. chiefs, murdered tho kiug of Delhi, took Ajmir. 

The language of t he inscriptions is Pali, but and returned to Ghazni. lie left his gene- 
ofan old character, between P:il land Sanskrit, ral, Kutub-ud-din, his slave, in command, 
possibly the original of both. By the Mnha- who conquered Merut, Coel and Delhi, 
wanso, the fourteenth year of Asoka’.s reign which last now 1>ecamo the seat of the 
corresponds to tho 232iid year after the death mahomedan government in India. In 1 195, 
of Buddha, and therefore to n. c. 311 and the Mahomed returned with a large force, and 
inscription being in the 27th year of his reign, between Canouj and Etawah defeated and 
the da^i|/ R. c. 298. The Dipawanso says, slew Jye Chandar, a Rajput king of Canouj, 
Asokst^^af inaugurated 2 1 8 years afler the and the oldest hindoo monarchy was then over* 
.^dcath of , Sakya, therefore b. o. 325. The thrown. Bakhtiar, a Ghilji, one of Kutub* 
•■character used in the inscriptions is the Lat, or ud-din’s generals conquered Bchar, and after- 
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wards overran and conquered Bengali and 
from this time for five centuries and a half, 
Bengal was under mahomedan rule. Delhi, 
was conquered by Shahab-ud-din a. d. 1200. 
In A. D. 1219 the dommion was extended 
by Kutub-ud-din Aibek, whose successors 
were Aram shah and Altarash. Alfcamsh 
conquered Multan, and died A. D. 1235. From 
this year, till a. d. 1246, there were five 
successors, viz., Feroz Shah, Ruku-ud-diii ; 
the princess R^ziah>ud-dia ; Bahrain Shah ; 
Masud Shah Alurud-din and Maiioined Shah 
Nassir-ud-din ; the last made great conquests 
in India, and was succeeded by Ala-ud-din, 
who was alive in a. d. 1317. In a. d. 1398, 
sultan Mahamud was reigning, and it was 
tills emperor whom Timur conquered in that 
year. From that time till the revolt of 1857, 
the Timur dynasty continued to be connected 
with India. But from Timur until Baber’s 
time, the connection was not close. Baber 
•in a. d. 1 526 conquered sultan Ibraliim Lodi, 
and died fotir years afterwards a. d, 1530. 
Humayuu succeeded and died a. d. 1556. 
Akbar ruled till a. d. 1605, and of all the 
descendants of Timur he was the most illustri- 
ous. His three sucessors, Jehanghir, died 
1627, shah Jehim died 1658, and Aurung- 
zebe who died 1707, retained great power, but 
it was bought at the price of endless 
Crimea, and from the death of Aurungzebe 
in 1707 the Great Moguls tell into insignifi- 
cance, escaping by submissiveiicss, the whirl- 
winds of Nadir Sliuli, of Alinied Shall, and of 
the Malirattas. Bahadoor Shah died at Lahore 
in February 1712, Jahandar Shah aud Far* 
raksiv ruled until a.d. 1719 j Kafli-ud-Durjat, 
Kafii-iul-Dowlah and Mahomed Shah till 1739, 
when Tamas Kuli Khan took aud sacked Delili 
aud retired to Persia. 

The defeat of the Delhi sovereigns and 
Nadir’s entry into the capital, took place on 
the *13th February and early in March 1739 
respectively, but were not known in London 
until the 1st of October. The emperor shah 
Alam entered Delhi with thcMahrattas on 22nd 
Decemlrbr 1771. He continued a mere state 
prisoner in the hands of the Malirattas till 
1803, when he was released by Lord Lake, 
and brought under the protection of the British 
Government. A ll the territories and resources 
assigned for his support by the Malirattas 
were 'continued to him, and a pecuniary pro- 
vision was granted iu addition, fixed at Rupees 

60.000, but afterwards increased to Rupees 

1.00. 000 a month. Shah Alam died on the 
19th November 1806, and was succeeded by 
Akbar Shah, who was succeeded in 1837 by 
bis eldest son Bahadoor Shall. He was 
vestricted to the neighbourhood of Delhi, he 
Mras not allowed to confer titles or to issue* a 
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currency, but he Lad the control of Civil 
and Criminal Justice within the palace. 
When the mutiny of 1857 broke out, the 
mutineers in Delhi took possession of the town, 
fort and stores and applied to the king. Baha* 
door Shah put himself at the head of the move- 
ment. At first his conduct was most vacillating, 
but he subsequently identifi ed himielf with the 
rebel cause. After the faPrSi Delhi on the 
20th September IH.57, he was captured and 
jtried on the charges of, 1st, aiding and abet- 
ting tlie mutiny of British Troops ; 2nd, 
eucouraging and assisting divere persons in 
waging war against tlie British Government ; 
3rd, assuming the sovei eignty of India ; 4th, 
causing and being accessory to the murder of 
Christians. He was convicted ou eucli 
charge on the 9th December 1 858, and sent 
to Rangoon, where he died in 1862, and this, 
after nearly five centuries of sovereign power, 
the Timurides ceased to reign. Of all the 
countries over whicii the members of this 
family once ruled, India alone has made any 
advance in material prosperity, since the days 
of their power. Saniarcand, the capital of 
Timur, is a desolate heap of ruins ; Audecan, 
the beloved home of Baber, is in the possession 
of Uzbek savages. The once rich aud opulent 
Herat, the abode of learning, the brilliant 
capital of Shah Rokh and Hoscin Mirza, the 
native land of poets and historians, is now the 
ruinous fortress of an Alfghan. Shiraz, the 
beautiful city, made immortal by the songs of 
Stidi ami llafiz, where All of Yezd wrote the 
life of the mighty Timur, is reduced to the 
condition of an impoverished provincial town, 
in the kingdom of the Kajur kings of Persia. 
Lahore and Delhi are noted for their gold, 
woven fabrics and light silk muslin fabrics 
interwoven with gold threads, as well as for 
all kinds of work in tinsel or kalabatun.^ 
MarkaitCs Embassy, p. 1, EoL iv. Cun^ 
ningham^s Sikhs, RennelVs Memoirs, p, 
1, VoL vi. Elpkinstone*s History of India, 
p. 37, Vol, ii. Count Bjornsterna^s British 
Empire, p. 98. Aitchison*s Treatises, VoL i, 
pp, V to i and 285. J. A, S» B,, VoL iii, p. 
494. VoL vi, pp. 576, 791 . VoL vii, p. 629; 
Tr, of Hind., Fo/. ii, p. 371. 

DEL HOSTE, Captain an officer of the Bom- 
bay ai*my, author of Memoirs on Sciude. Ou 
the Nerbudda river. J ourual of a march from 
Ahmcdabad to Sukkur, Upper Scinde. Notes 
on the meteorology of the Phoonda Ghaut.^ 
Dr. Bnisfs Catalogue. Bom, Geo, Trans., 
VoL i, p. 22. 

DELIGHT OF THE WOODS, Eno. Hip- 
tage madablota. 

DELIMA, Malay. Punica granatum. 
DELIMA HEBECARPA, a creeper of 
Penang and J ava.— Voigt, p. 1 8 . 
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DELIMA SARMENTOSA, Linn, A 
' «hrab with amall white flowers in panicles, 
grows in the southern jwirts oi’ Ceylon up to 
an elevation of 1,000 feet.— '/Awato* 
fL ZeyL,p,2\riiiddelL 
. DELPHI, a natural cave in the earth at 
the town ofDelphos in Greece, where was an 
ancient oiHl^ian^placc of worship. Delphi is 
synony mqus^wi tirthe hiiidoo Yoiii. 

DELPinNIDJE, a family of mammals of 
the order Cetaceae, or the whale tribe, which 
live in the pcean. Amongst them are the 
whales, tiiC largest of creatures now exist- 
ing ; also the dolphins, the porpoises, and 
the dugong. They have flu-like anterior 
extremities, the posterior extremities being 
absent, or rather their place supplied by a 
large horizontal caudal fin or tail. They have 
no hair on their skin, have no outer ear, and 
the bones of the neck are so compressed as to 
leave the animal without the appearance of a 
neck. Some of them eat plants, or are phyto- 
phagous ; some are zoophagous, or animal- 
eaters. Seven new species of cetaceans have 
been described fi'om the Bay of Bengal, 
six of the family Delphiiiidae, the seveutli 
belonging to the sperm whales, Phy- 
seteridee, to be called Physeter (Eupliysetes) 
simns. The order of the Cetaceas or whale 
tribe, consists of 2 Families, 8 genera and 
21 species, 

. Fam. DsLPHiaiD£. PorpoiseB, 5Gen.,l4 6p. 
Briphinus, 8 sp. Flataniata, 3 sp. 

Stuio, 2 sp. OlobiocephaluB, 1 sp. 

NepmeriB, 1 sp. 

Fain. BAiiiENiDJs. Whales, 4 Gen., 7 sp. 
Baltieboptera, 1 sp. Physter, 1 sp. 

Balsena, 4 ap. Phocacna, 1 »p. 

Sub-Order Sikenia HEiiBivonoiis cetacea. 

Gen. Holicere, 3 ap. ■ 

DELPHlNiE. 

Neomeris Phocenoides. — Gray. 

Delpbiuus melas, Ttrni. 

A dolphin of the Indian Ocean. 

Phocnena communis. 

Phoojm Bondeletii, Wil Delphinua phocaena, Linn. 

CbmniDn Porpoise. Porpesso. 

Grampus Sakamata, — Schlegel. 

Sakam Euzira. Japan. 

Found off the Coast of Japan. 

Grampus Sieboldii. 

Naiso Gata. Japan. 

; , A native of the Coasts of Japan. 

Grampus wjflcrorAywcAMA.— Black fish of 
the south sea whalers. It inhabits the south 
■seas../ 


Delphinapterus Peronii, *- 
Right whale Porpoise o! whalers. 

It is found on the Brazil bank, off the Coasts 
of New Guinea and the higher southern lati- 
tudes. It lives in large shoals, and its Hesh 
is esteemed a delicacy. It is black, but the 
beak, the pectoral fins and underpart of the 
body arc white. 

Delphinus, Sea-faring people call the 
species of this genus, bottle-nose, bottle-head, 
flounder head, grampus, porpoise, porpesse, 
or porpus, sometimes even whale, nud give 
the name of dolphin to the Coryphaeua, a 
scomberoid fish which changes colour when 
dying. There are several species of Delphlflus 
recognized. 

Delphinus delphis. The Dolphin, attains 
a length of 9 to 10 feet. Greek legends make 
it the friend and companion of man. 

Delphinus phocosna. The porpoise, attains 
a height of 5 or 6 feet. — Hartwig, 

Delphinus Orca, The Grampus, measures 
25 feet in length, and is 12 or 13 feet round. 
It is the most voracious of all the Dolphin tribe. 

Delphinus Heavisidii, The Hastated 
Dolphin, inhabits the south sen and Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Delphinus ohscurus. The Dusky Dolphin. 
Inhabits the southern ocean andCape of 
Good Hope. 

Delphinus Abusalam. Inhabits the Red 
Sea. 

Delphinus Eutropia. Inhabits the Pacific 
Ocean and Chili. 

Delphinus Novee Zealntidite. The Now 
Zealand Dolphiu. Inhabits New Zealand 
and Cape Gable. 

Delphinus Forsteri. Forster’s dolphin, 
inhabits the Pacific Ocean between New 
Caledonia and Norfolk Island. 

Delphinus Sao. inhabits Madagascar. 

Delphinus longirostris, the Cape Dolphin 
inhabits the seas about the Cape of Good 
Hope and the Southern Ocean. 

Steno Malay anus. 

Dolphinus plumbeus Dm- J)elphiuus Malayanus, 

mnxier. Cuv. Lesson apud Cnv. 

Param puau, Maut, Ma- Dolphiu Ventre Roux of 

lay. Paris Museum. 

Inhabits the Malabar Coast and coasts of 
Penang. It is numerous and rather heavy in 
its movements, but is rarely captured, except 
by chance in the stake nets. It eats smaJlfishes, 
Clupea and Glyphisidon coelestiuus.— C mw. 

Steno frofitanuSf inhabits the Indian Ocean 
and the Pacific. 

Platanisla Gangetica , — Gray. 
Delphinus Shawensis of D. GAngeticue^ Jloxh 
Blainville. 

Platanista of Pliny. Sou-sou of India. 

Dauphine du Cange, F. Susa ofBuffon. 

Cuv. 
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Idbfibits the Indian seas, the Gangea and 
Irawaddy.— Mam, Mus* E. L C, RarU 
wig* 

DELPHINIUM, a genus of plauto of the 
natural order Rananculaceae, of which seve- 
ral species, D. ^acis, D. Brunoiiianum, D. 
consolida, D. glaciale and D. oUveriauum occur 
in India and the south of Asia — O' Shaugk* 
nes9g, Voigt, 

DELPHINIUM AJACIS. 

Larkspur, £no. i Na>£urmau, Hind. 
is cultivated in gardens in India during the 
cold season. The properties of the seeds 
agi’ee with those of the stavesacre kind.— 
Drs, O' Shaughn^ p. 169. BoxbyRogle, Voigt, 

DELPHINIUM BRUNONIANUM. 

Musk plant, Eng. | Nepari, Punjabi. 

' Grows in the Sutlej valley between Ram- 
pur and Sungnam at an elevation of 14,000 
feet. Smells powerfully of inusk.— Cic^r- 
horn's Punjab Report^ p. 67. 

delphinium glaciale, of East 
Nepaul, is one of the most alpine plants 
in the world, growing at an elevation of 
17,000 feet. It is abundant in the valley 
of the Chomiochoo near Tungu, in Thibet, 
and exhales a rank smell of musk ; it vciy 
closely resembles D, Brunonianum of the 
western Himalaya. The latter plant smells 
powerfully of musk, but not so disagreeably 
as this docs. — Hooker's Him, Jour,y Vol, ii, 
pp. 95 and 269. 

DELPHINIUM PAUCTFLORUM. 

*Judurar, Hind, of Bombay ? I Nirbisi, Hind, of Hiraa* 

I laya. 

A tuberous root in Sirmoor, without poi- 
sonous properties. The best comes from La- 
hore. — O' Shaughnessify pp, 167 and 168. 

DELPHINIUM STAPHISAGRIA, the 
Stavesacre or Louse-wort, a biennial plant, 
native of the Levant, Tenerifle and Asia 
Minor. The powder taken internally acts as a 
violent cathartic and emetic ; it is made into an 
ointment used for destroying vermin iu the 
hair. The seeds intoxicate fish. — O'Shaugh- 
nessuyp. 168. 

DELPHINUS MALAYANUS, Lesson 
apud, Cwv., syn. of Steiio-malayanus. 

DELPHINUS MELAS, Terns, syn., of 
Neomeris phocenoides. — Gray, 

DELPHINUS PHOC^NA, Linn,, syn. 
of PhocsBiia communis. See Delphinidae. 

DELPHOS, a town in Greece where was 
an ancient oracle and place of worship in a 
cave of the earth called Delphi, the word 
Delphi being synonymous with Yoni. See 
Delphi, Yavana ; Yoni. 

DELTA of the Ganges and of thelrawaddy. 
See Ganges, Irawaddy. 

DELUGE, tradition of the. See Avatar. 

DELUNGHIDI, Sing. Pomegranate. 
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DEMATUR. See Yavana. 

DEMAVEND, a high road leads from 
Teheran by the town of Demavend to Ask, 
the capital of the district of Laurijan. The 
hot baths of Demavend, are situated in this 
locality. They are two in number : one, the 
tepid bath, is situated within 100 yards of the 
town of Ask, on the right l)ank of the river. 
It rises in an oval basin, measuring about 30 
feet by 20, and about 3 feet in depth, formed 
by deposit from the spring, which gushes up 
with great force in the centre of the basin, 
together with a considerable amount of gas. 
The water is composed of sulphur, irou, soda, 
and magnesia. The other spring, which is 
situated about 2 miles further down the 
valley, and on the mountain of Demavend, is 
so intensely hot that the water has to be con- 
ducted through canals for some distance 
before it is collected iu an artidcial basiu, in 
which the patients bathe. The water is also 
composed of magnesia, iron, and sulphur ; but 
the latter is in much larger proportions, and 
naphtha iu great quantities, also forms one of 
the ingredients. Near Ask there is also a 
spring of cold water, strongly impregnated 
with irou. From Ask a road leads down to 
the town of Amil, but it is extremely danger- 
ous, lives being lost annually from mules and 
their riders fidling over the precipice, along 
the face of which it runs. Demavend bears 
N. 65* E. of Teheran, about 40 miles distant, 
and its pale lofty summit forms a magnificent 
pyramid as it shoots up from the high range 
of El-burz. The cone of Demavend is doubt- 
less of volcanic origin, and appears to have 
been formed partially by having been forced 
up above the level of the mountain by some 
subterranean agency, but more by the debris 
and lava thrown out from the kummit when 
the volcano was still in activity. From a 
distance it appears to be nearly smooth, and to 
slope evenly at an angle of about 45* from 
top to bottom. On a nearer approach, how- 
ever, it becomes evident that the cone consists 
of a number of ridges, which run from the 
summit to the base, leaving between them 
deep ravines filled in general with snow and 
ice, beneath which lies a mass of debris fallen 
from the upper part of the mountain/ By 
observations of the height of the mountain it 
was ascertained to reach the enoimioas height 
of 21,520 feet. The cone of Demavend 
terminates in a crater about 85 yards in 
diameter, which is nearly suiTounded by 
jagged rocks.— CAejwey, p, 15. See Ararat. 

DEMER-HINDI, Turk. Tamarind. ' 
DEMETRIUS, Grecian kings, successors 
of Alexander, ralers in Syria, there were three 
of this imme : 

Demetrius I, surnamed Soter, b. c. 162. 
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bemetriuB lly surnamed Nicator, ft. o* 147. 

Demetrius III, surnamed Eucseriis, iJ. o. 94. 

DEMOCRITUS. There is authority for 
Relieving that Democritus went to Egypt and 
Babylon, but his more distant travels to 
India are legendaiy. 

DEMODURA, a variety of tho Sali- 
grama. See Salagrama. 

DEMOLE, a light wood, which is made 
into plauks and employed where dui*abiliry is 
not much required. 

DEMON* WORSHIP is everywhere ob- 
served amongst the nou>Ariau races in lndiu> 
but is perhaps carried out to its fullest extent 
and most openly amongst the Shauar people 
in the south of the Peninsula. This wor- 
ship has little or no similarity to the hindof> 
eultus, being mostly directed to appease 
the malignancy of evil spirits, tlie shades, 
or as they are called “ say a”, of persons 
who have recently died. In some pai ts of 
India there is a mixing up of some parts of 
demon and spirit- worship with that of the 
liindoo deities. In the Dekhan, the deified 
sago Vithoba and his early expounders are 
largely worshipped as local divinities. By- 
i'oba, the local deity of herdsmen, is largely 
woi*shipped in the Dekliun, as also is Kaa-. 
doba, the deified hero of sheplierds. Outside 
almost every hiudoo village iu the Dekhan, 
is a circle of large stones, sacred to Vetal, the 
demoii-god of the non-Ariaii races. Amongst 
the evil genii of all India, is a being called 
Rukaliasa, of giant bulk, tenible teeth, who 
feasts on dead bodies. The bhoot, acknow- 
ledged all over India, more resembles the ghost 
of Europe. The Rev. Dr. Caldwell iu his 
work on the Devil-worship of the Shauar, 
has shown how continuously the people 
of India are making new deities or demous. 
On the left bauk of tho stream at tho village 

Assiiye at which Sciiidiah’s artillery was 
posted during that battle, is a tree, beneath 
which is the tomb of an officei- who fell during 
itho battle, and his spirit is punctually wor- 
shipped by all tho people of Assaye and the 
neighbourhootl. Sir Bar tie Frere mentions 
that he accidentally found an order in existence 
at Government House, Dapoorie, handed down 
by each Boii-commissioned ofiiGer, for the 
dative sentry on guard to present arms if a 
*cat or dogi jackal or goat, 'entered or left the 
house or crossed near his beat during certain 
hpurs of the night, because it was a ghost of 
^a fortner governor who was still remembered 
•as one of the best and kindest of rulers. The 
of Wanparty, one of tho Reddi race, 
who' have founded small principalities along 
tho hankaof the Kistuah river, died in 186d 
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his youth. At the close 6f that year, an out* 
bre^ 0 ^ cholera occurrM in that neighbour* 
hood, which the people attribuM to the 
spirit of Wanparty, and they made a clay 
image .of him, riding on an elephant, and 
placed near him the clay image of a Brinjari and 
worahipped all with the Maha Bali sacrifice. 
In India the Jan, tlie Gin of the Arabian nights, 
is only known amongst the mahomedans. In 
Sciude, the Jan resembles the Pwccca or 
Puck of Britain. The Jan of the Baluch hills 
is wayward and often morose, but not neces- 
sarily malignant. He is described as dwarfish 
with large eyes, and covered with long hairs, 
and often changes to the form of a camel, goat 
or other animal. On meeting a Jan, it is essen- 
tial not to be alarmed, to use civil language. 
The Jan can become the servant of man aud 
woi’k hard. 

The Cobra or hoodeJ-snake, is often per- 
sonified ill ludiuu story. In many parts of 
western India, after killing a cobra, the non- 
Ariau races give it all the honors of a crema- 
tion, assuring it with many protestations that 
they are guiltless of its blood ; that they slew 
it by order of their master, or that they had no 
other way to prevent its biting the chicken or 
the chickens. 

In Ctylou is a class of demi-gods, who, 
under tho name of Yakshyo are supposetl 
to inhabit the waters, and dwell on the sides 
of Mount Meru, and who are distinguished 
not only for gentleness and benevolence, but 
even by a veneration for Buddha, who, iu* 
one of Ills curlier transmigratious, was himself 
bom uuder the form of a Yukshyo. The 
malignant spirits of Ceylon ai*e the Yakka, 
who are tlio authors of indefinite evil, and the 
Slugliaiese have a demon or Sanne for each 
form of disease, who is supposed to be its 
direct agent aud iuflicler, and who is accord- 
ingly invoked for its removal ; and others, 
who delight in tho misei ies of mankind, are to 
be propitiated before the arrival of any event 
over which their pernicious infiueuce might 
otherwise prevail. Hence, on every domestic 
occurrence, as well as iu every domestic 
calamity, the services of t|ie Kattadia or 
devil-priests are to be sought, and their cere- 
monies performed, generally with observances 
so barbarous as to be the most' revolting 
evidence still extant of the uncivilized habits 
of tho Singhalese. Especially iu cases of sick- 
ness and danger, tho assistance of the devil- 
dancer is implicitly relied on : an altar, deco- 
rated with garlands, is erected wilLin sight of 
the patient, aud on this an animal, frequently 
a cock, is to be sacrificed for his recovery. 
Another kind of demou-worahip in Ceylon is 
a debased foi-m of hinduism, where the priest 
or Kapua is the performer. 
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Mf.Forbe^ in theBasMala (p. 378) says the they pleas6 ; sometimes they afflict him with 
bhoot and pret reside, it is said, in the place fever, or various other diseases ; sometimes 
where funeral piles are erected, in trees which they assume the forms of animals, and frighten 
are not used for saorifiQial pui'poses, such as the people by suddenly vanishing in a flash of fre j 
tamarind and the acacia, in desert places^t the sometimes, remaining invisible, they speak in 
spot where a death has occurred, or at cross* whispers. A bhoot has been known to come 
roads, — for which reason people set at these to fisticuffs with a man, and to carry a man off 
places food for the use of the bhoot. He is and set him down in a distant place. It is 
most at a loss for water to drink. The pipe even said that women are sometimes found 
of his tliroat is, it is said, the size of the eye of with child by bhoots. 
a needle, and he is continually thirsty enough Tlie Jain shastras teach n different doctrino 
to drink twelve gallons of water. The watch* in regard to spirits from that which is' taught 
men of Wuroon Dev, however, are stationed by the Pooraua. They assert that there are 
.wherever there is water, to prevent the bhoot eiglit kinds of Vyuutur Dev, and eight of 
from drinking, and tiie thirst is therefore as Wan-Vyuntur Dev, who reside below tlio 
continual as it is intense- The bhoot feed upon earth. Each of these has two Indra, or 
all kinds of refuse. The goblin of the best sovereigns, ruling respectively the northcra 
cl^ss, he, that is to say, whose funeral cere- and southern regions, and who are in colour 
monies have been duly performed, hut who black, white, or blue. The Vyuntur and 
has been debarred from liberation by his own Wau-Vyuntur Dev appear upon earth, 
intense affection for earthly objects, is called a where they possess the bodies of men, exhibit 
i “ Poorwuj Dev,” and resides in his own house themselves in various shapes, and perfom 
or in a sacred fig-tree. The Poorwuj Dev, many strange feats, whence their common name 
like the Etruscan Lar, or the Grecian hero, of Kootohulee (or surprising) Dev. Below 
is regarded as hovering about his former them reside the Bhuwunputee Dev, who, 
abode, averting dangers from the inhabitants also, sometimes appear on earth. Below them 
and bestowing blessings upon them. He again are the Narkina or infernal spirits, 
frequently appears in the character of fisei’pent, Al>ove this earth, in the atmosphere, five 
and is then treated with great respect by the kinds of “ Devs of splendour” reside the 
inmates of the house near which he resides, sun, moon, stars and others. Above tliem. 
It is a common belief in Goozerat that serpents in twelve Dev-Loka, the Dev who ride in 
are always to be found wherever a hoard is chariots dwell ; these, sometimes drawn by 
buried, and that these are the bhoot of the their own desire, or compelled by charms,, 
deceased owners who have remained upon appe.*!!* in the world ; but they do harm to no 
earth from affection to their wealth. The one. Above them arc nine classes of Grivek, 
Arabian Jin also frequents cross-roads ; and and five of Unootur Veemani. They arc 
the fairies of tlie Scottish Jow-Iands ean-y of great power and never visit tfie earth, 
bows made of the ribs of a man buried wliere Men who have lived a life of austerity and 
three laird^s lands meet, as in A Midsummer righteousness are born again in these classes 
Night’s Dream, {Act iii. sc. 2 :— ) of upper or lower Dev, but, the sinner is not 

“ damned spirits all, IwH’u in them. Of old, a man who had per-i 

“ That in cross-ways and floods have burial.” formed the vito of “ Uihum” by fasting for 
“ Desert plaiHJS,” in Goozerat, correspond three days, acquired the power of calling 
exactly with the “ dry places,” {awBpav roirau) the Dev to him, but now, it is said, these Dev 
assigned to the evil-spirits in Matthew, xii. 43 ; never visit the earth at any one’s call. 

Luke, xi. 24. The custom of placing food 7rees. — It is customary in Guzerat, where 

for spirits is very geneml throughout the people wish to prevent the removal of a jungle 
world. In the dialogue of Dives and Fau- tree, that they should paint a tvident upon it 
per, printed by Richard Fyiison, in 1493, with Vermillion, or, if that be incovenient, that 
among the superstitious then in use at the they should collect a number of stones and 
lieginning of the year, the following is men- tlirow them down at the root of the tree, 
tioned ‘Alle that take hede to dysmal dayes, Whoever, after this, passes by, is sure to add 
or use nyce observances in the newemooue, or a stone or two to tlic heap, believing the 
in the new yeere, as setting of mete or drgnke place to be the 1 ‘Gsideuce of a Bhoot. Some, 
nighte on the henchc to fede alholde or however, throwwithouttakingheedtowhotthoy 
gobelgn* The powers which the bhoot and are doing. If the place bo one where stones 
pret exercise are the following : — They take are not easily procurable, a bit of old rag is 
possession of a corpse, and speak through thrown so as to adhere to tree, and every 
iti8 mouth I they exhibit themselves in the form one who passes by follows the example once 
which they possessed when living ; they enter set. They call the spot the ** Bag-ancle*s.” 
into a living man, and cause him to speak as In places where trees arc i^arce these uncles 
A*? n A7 
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; Are very common, and people are much an- 
m with the dread of touching them. 
^Che name “ uncle” is given to the bhoot by 
/ Women as a term of respect. Men are less 
^ superstitious. Similarly, whenever in any 
place there is a hillock or mound upon which 
a few stones have been piled one above the 
Other, every passer-by considers himself bound 
to add a stone to the heap, considering that 
the spot is the residence of some Dev, and that 
if any one raise a little temple there, his house 
will flourish. Such monuments are also sot 
up in places where a person has been slain or 
wounded. “ Cairns” of this kind are fre- 
quently connected with the dead— 

** On many a cairn’s grey pyramid, 

‘‘ Where urns of mighty chiefs lie hid ” 

MdlA Hindoo Annals^ Vol. ii, pp. 379, 
380, 386-87. Brand's Hindoo Annals^ VoL 
ii, p. 378; 

DEMPOoRGUNUNGDEMPO,a peak 
of a high mountain, in the interior ofSuma- 
tra^ which was ascended in 1817, by Mr. 
Presgrave, other two peaks are named Lumui 
and Berapi. 

DEMUKH, a very brave, ancient and inde- 
pendent race of Arab origin ; considered as 
the mUitia of the district of Persia through 
which Ouseley travelled.— Travels^ 
Vol i, p. 255. 

DENAR, a coin of Turkish Arabia. It is 
the ‘f denarius ;** of the Romaus: dirhem is 
^6 draehmts^ woAfelus (in the singular) is the 
folUs of the Romans.— Oasetey’j Travels, 
ii, p. 490. 

DENDENG. The Malay name for the 
jerked beef of commerce, that is, of animal 
muscular fibre, preserved by drying in the 
sun, nearly the only mode of curing flesh in 
the Archipelago. Dendeng is made of the 
flesh of deer, oxen and buffaloes, and by the 
Chinese of that of the wild hog. It is a 
considerable article of native trade. — Craia- 
^(Ts Diet, page 120 . 

DENDLU, Hxnd. Hypericum perforatum. 

PENDRACITTA, a genus of birds of the 
Si^on A. Magpies, in which are 4 gen., 9 sp., 
Ti»*j’ 3 Pica j 4 Dendracitta ; 1 Crypserina ; 
I Teamorus. 

'PESPROCALAMUS, a genus of bam- 
boos. P. balcooa prized for its solidity and 
strength, grows in Bengal. D. strictus, of the 
peninsula is used for spear shafts, and D. 

^ tdlda is the common bamboo of Bengal. See 
Bambusa. 

DENDROCYGNA, a genus of water-fowl, 
kaownml^^ sportsmen as the whist- 
ling duck.” They areconnnon to the northern 
and southern hemispheres^ See Aves, Birds. 

com- 

Aionly known as << Tree^snakes,” the name 


being from the Greek dendron, a tree, and 
ophis, a serpent. They are very numerous in 
India, where they are called whip-snakes, D. 
rhod<mleuroD, Schlegel, is a snake of • Am- 
boynjj; and D. pictus of Gmelin vs found all 
over India.— JliTason. See Dendrophidte, Rep- 
tiles. 

DENDROBIUM, a genus of air-plants, of 
the natural order Orchiacess, which occur iu 
south-eastern Asia and Australia. Dr. Wight : 
in his leones, gives thirteen, Dr. Voigt names 
twenty-five species, and on the Tenasserim 
coast there are 15 or more species. 

Their names will suffice here 
album. deuBifloram^ macrostaohyum. 

aggregatum. denudans. paztonii. 

alpestre. filiforme. pendulum, 

aureum. formoBum. pierardi. 

barbatulum. flavum. pulohellain. 

bicameratum. gibsonii. puxnilum. 

cambridgeanum. graminifolium. purpureum. 

candidum. heterooarpum. ramosinimum. 

calceoluB. heyueanum. aeouudum. 

coerulesceuB. humiliB. atupoium. 

olavatum. jeukiuBiL sulcatum, 

crumentatum. jerdoniaUum. teretifolum. 

chrysauthum. longicomu. 

Of the air plants on the Tenasserim Coast, 
the most interesting is a dendrobium,” the 
flowers of which are white, with a yellow lip, 
three or four inches in diameter, and exqui- 
sitely fragrant. The plant blossoms in March, 
but it flowers to the close of October, and mav 
be seen whitening under the emerald fohe^ ^ 
of the groves nearly six months of the ye*® 
The Burmese call it the “silver flower. 
Mason, * 

DENDROC ALAMUS BALCOOA, Voigt, 
syn. of Bambusa balcooa, Roxb, 
DENDROCALAMUS STRICTUS, Voigt, 
syn. of Bambusa stricta, Boxb, 
DENDROCALAMUS TULDA, Voigt, 
syn. of Bambusa tulda, Boxb, 
DENDBOCITTA RUFA, the pleasingly 
coloured rufous tree-magpie, Dendrocitta rufa. 

DENDROPHID.^, a family of harmless 
snakes ; consisting of the following genera ; 

Qonyosoma ozycephalum, Boie, Andamans, Assam, 
Pegu, Mergui. 

„ gramineum, Gunth,, Khassya. 

„ rmnatum, Gray, Khassya. 

Dendrophis pictus, 0ml,, Bengal, Assam, Andamans, 
Arabia, Pegu, Malacca. 
Rhodopleuron, Schl, Amboyna. 

Chrysopsoelea omata, SKaw, Shanghai^ Malacca. 

See Reptilia. 

DENDROPHILA, a genus of birds of the 
Family Cei’thiadse, viz. 

Svb-fam. Certhinm, 1 gen., 3 sp., vis., 3 Certhia. 
SvJb’fam, Sittina, 2 gen. 1 sub-gen., 6 sp., viSi^ t 
Triohodroma; 4 Sitta, 1 Dendrofhila. See Birds. 

DENDBOSAUBA. See Chameleoni. 
DENDRU, Hinb. Lonieera qninquelOr 
cularis. 

DENGl ABD FUNSUI. The Dei«i i| 
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DEOGIRI. 


commou passage aqd ferry-boat on the river 
Ganges. It is a comfortless ricketty-looking 
boat and dangerous to travel in. Caught by the 
bore even in the middle of the river, if crowded, 
the dengics are swamped. The “ Punsui** is a 
light and fast boat, longer, broader and 
sharper than the Calcutta Dengi and more 
comfortable. 

DENGOOYA-KHARA, Beno. Ama- 
rantus lividus. 

DENISON, Sir William, an officer of 
Engineers, of the British Army, Governor 
of Madras for five years and temporarily Vice- 
roy of India, after Lord Elgin’s sudden death; 
his short rule was mainly remarkable for 
studied inaction, obt. Jan. \Hl\.~Thur low's 
Company and the Crown^ p. 9. 

DENKENACOTTA, a forest, the finest 
in the Salem collectorate of the Madras presi- 
dency. It contains sandal wood and acha 
wood. — Cons. 

DENMARK, onthe 22iid Feb. 1845, for 
£125,000 sterling, ceded, by treaty, all its 
Indian possessions, at Balasore, Tranquebar 
and Frederick’s Nagore, or Serampore. 

DENTELLE, Fr. Lace. 

DENTHAR, Hind. Callicarpa incana, R. 

DENTURU, Hind. Hyoscyamus niger, 
Phytolacca decandra. 

DEN WAR, a name given by Mr. Hodg- 
son to a border tribe between Nepaul and the 
J^Ahot country. See Chepaug, Haiyu. 

DEO, Dova, Dewa, Sans. A god, a deity : 
hence Dewalai or dewal, a house of idols, a 
temple, a pagoda. Diu, Dev, Deo, or Deu, are 
synonymous with Deva. It is the zeus of the 
Greeks and dous of the Romans, and is possibly 
the original of the name of Siva, often called 
Seo or Sheo or Shev, or Sheb ; Devi is a god- 
dess. Deo, is also used to designate a demon, an 
idol, genii giant, a spirit or shade or ghost and 
a hobgoblin. See Deva. 

DEODAR, Hind. Cedrus deodara, Loud.y 
also the Cupressus torulosa ; Juniperus ex- 
celsa, and Chickrassia tabularis. The word is 
also spelled Dewdar, also Devidar, and is 
most usually applied to the Cedrus deodara. 
The Conservator of Forests, in his report 
of 1864 on the Deodar forests in the Jummoo 
and Kashmir territory, allowing 5,000 first 
class trees for the Liawa and Uj divisions, 
estimated the amount on the Chenab with the 
Bhutna at 35,000, the Marru Wardwan at 
32,000, the Jhelum, below Baramula, at 5,000, 
and for the Kishen-gunga nearly 40,000, an 
ftggfegate of 117,000 fine trees, almost as 
many as the whole number at present avail- 
able in the Punjab forests in British territoiy, 
or leased elsewhere by the Punjab Govern- 
ment. 


The mean results of experiments have been 
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DEODAR or Shemanalhu oil is an empy- 
reiimatic medicinal oil from the Erythroxylon 
araeolatum.— M, E. J.R.—Cleghom's 
Punjab Report^ p. 1 37. See Cedar, Cedus 
deodara, Cupressus torulosa, Diar ; Juniperus 
excelsa. Keloii. 

DEODARA of Kulu-and the Beas, Cupres- 
sus torulosa, twisted Cypress. Duk. Sethia 
indica, DC. Hind., Erythroxylon areolatum. 

DlOO-DIllTNGA, a peak north-east of 
Kathmandu, in L. 87*" E., upwards of 29,000 
feet high, and consequently the • loftiest yet 
known peak of the Himalaya. Its name,D5va- 
Ihunga, means holy hill. Deodhuuga and 
Mount Everest are both ** about 100 miles N. 
E. of Kathmandu both are midway between 
Gosainthan and Kangehun. — Beng. As. 8oc. 
Jour.^ No. V. of 1856. 

DEOGARH, was once ruled by a Good 
dynasty, and was described by Sir R. Jenkm8,in 
his report on the Nagpur province, which con- 
tains an outline almost all that is known of the 
history of these obscure hill tracts before they 
were annexed by the Mahrattas. 

DEOGHUR or Byjnath, a small town in 
the zilluh of Blieerbhoom. It is famous for 
its temples which arc annually visited by 
thousands of pifgriins from ^ho N. W. of 
India. Copper, lead and iron-ores are found 
near. See Blieerbhoom. 

DEOGIRI, now called Dowlatabad is about 
12 miles from Aurungabad, in the Dekhan, 
is a scarped rock of considerable height with 
a road-way leading up through the rock. Its 
position is commanding, and it has from the 
most ancient times been a stronghold of the 
rulers in that part of India. The name seems 
to have been sometimes written De'oghpr. 
It was the capital of Ram Deo, a prince of 
so great power that the mahoraedaus looked 
on him as king ef the Dekhan. Alla-ud-Din, 
nephew and general of Feroz, in A. D. 1294 
swept across the Nerbuddah and captured 
Deoghur, and besides money and jewels 
obtained the cession of Ellichpoor and its 
dependencies, and the raja was further to pay 
tribute annually. On his return, he was met 
by his uncle Feroz, whom he assassinated, as 
he patted him on the cheek, and then ascend^ 
ed the throne. Subsequently he invaded 
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and /Conquered Quzerat and took its loeautiful in the splendid city of Kanouj. Sar(^i, Aboo 
queen, Komala Devi, into his household, and Chandravati, then appertained to the Pra« 
About A. D. 1300, he repulsed an invasion mara race, nor was it until the thirteenth 
/ of the Moghuls under KataJlagh Khan. In century that the uncle of Kana Deo, prince of 
4 . I). 1303 he captured the fort of Chit- Jhalore, ticacherously obtained possession of 
, tore but viras immediately recalled to check the former with its dependencies, by the 
an invasion of the Moghuls whom he repulsed slaughter of the Pramara race. The city, now 
a third and fourth time in 1305 and 1306. the residence of the Deora princes, is com- 
In 1306 he sent Malik Kafur, his general, a parativelyof modern date, the ancient Sarohi 
eunuch, and who bad been the slavoofamer- lying behind a second range of mountains, 
chant at Cambay, to chastise the rajah of The Rahtor and Deora are the bravest of the 
Deoghur which Kafur effected and also sub- rajput races. Achilgurh, or the immovable 
dued the Mahrattas. In a. d. 1309, Malik castle, is the name of ^e fortress of the Deora. 
Kafur captured WirangAl, then the capital of — Tods Travels^ p, 61, Rajasthan^ VoL ii, 
Telingana. In 1310, he reduced Belal-Deo, pp- 39 and 57. Annals 0 / Mewar, p, 334. 
the rajah of the Carnatic, with whom the See Khengar, Sidraj. 

Belal dynasty ended. He over-ran the whole DEORH I, Hind. A threshold, a house- 
of the eastern provinces, as far as Ramisse- hold ; the household of a person of rank, 
ram, opposite Ceylon, where he erected a generally of a rnahomedau noble, 
mosque to commemorate his victories ; and in DEOSHI, <he sacrificial priest of the Kooch. 

A. D. 1311 he returned to Delhi, laden with DEOTA, Hind. A deity, 
plunder. Ih 1312 he despatched Kafur a DEOTSA, a small plateau or table-land 
second time to punish Ram Deva, king of adjoining that of Balti. It and the Haiti table- 
Deoghur and son of the former Ram Deo, who laud, form a territory 60 miles long and 36 
was put to death, and the kingdom annexed, broad, and are part of the territory of Balti. 
He next carried his .nrms over all the MaU- It is a plateau between Kashmir and Tibet, 
ratta territory and the Carnatic, and soon 13,000 feet above the sea level. It is high 
afterdied.— AVzrtfw. SeeDowlatebad. above the forest line or birch region, and 
DEOGUR, known for its copper mines, tenanted only by the marmot, with a few 
and argentiferous ores. See Copper. dwarf willows and herbaceous species as its 

DEO KANCHANAMU, Tel. Bauhinia plants. It is a thinly-inhabited steppe be- 
acumiuata. tween Skardo and Kashmir, belonging to 

DEO KANCHANAM, Tel. ? Bafatas Bultistan.— 
paniculata. — Choisy, f DEPALPOOR, a town of the Panjab. 

DEOKHADIR, Hind. Mimosa rubicaulis. DEPATTY NUSANTARA. SeeBanca 
DEO KORA, the household god of the Islands. 

Garrow race. It is a small bell-metal dish DEPHAL, Beno. Artocarpus lacoocha. — 
with embossed figures, hung up in the house Roxb, 

and worshipped and sacrifice* ofered. DEPHAL DAMPED, Beno. Xanthochy- 

DEO MUNNl ? Sacred beads of Assam, mus pictorius. 

DEOOA OR DEPPHUL, Beng. Arto- DER, Hind, of Chenaband Chota Lahaul, 
carpus lacoocha. Cedrela toona, vnr. serrata ; Hill toon, 

DEOOLA TEMPLES, sacred to Jugun- DERA. See Dhera. 
naPha, rise from the foundation in a gradual DERA BULLU, a small territory in tlie 
slope like a sugardoaf, with an iron image of Kuen-luen valley, in Turkistan, the valley of 
Guroora on the pinnacle. These temples the Yarkand river, near this, is 16,833 feet 
ntade of brick, are ascended by a flight of above the sea, in L. 35° 49' N., &L. 77® 31 'E, 
steps, and contain only one room. DERABAND, a British district, near the 

PATTAN, a district in the S. W. of Khyber. 

India, in which was the temple of Somanath DERBEND-I-BAZIAN, a pass near the 
taken by Mahmood of Ghazni, in 1024. See Karadagh mountain, 
fndia, p. 334. DER of Chenab, Panjab. Cedrela. toonsi 

DEORA, is the tribe of the Sarohi princes, var, serrata.— Roy /e. 
i^iefs of Aboo and Sirohi. It is a branch of DERBENT, a town in the province of 
ihe Chohan rajpoots whose cradle is said to. Shirwan, in Lat. 41° 51 V N., on the shelve of 
beon thesummitofAboo, whence they spread the Caspian. Its walls are carried into ten 
qyer Phe regions skirting the Aravalli to Aj- feet depth of water, to prevent any one's pass- 
mir, establishing many minor principalities, ing that way : its length, from east to west, 
others, long before is nearly five wersts ; but its breadth ia not 
>^i^Biditor of jodpoor had set foot in Maroo, proportionable. The town is divided intotliree 
Ini m enjoying all the pomp of royalty distinct quarters : the castle, on the top of the 
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mountain, tho foot of the mountain and the The Beluchi call it Julot or Julo, the flame, 
lower toUirn*' The Dar of the words Derial also Bad-i«Simoom, or the poison wind. There 
and Derben^ means a gate, door, or naiTow is great heat of skin quickly ending in death, 
pass.— Travels^ Vol. i, p, 72, Mal^ The approach of the wind is ushered in by an 
eolm's History of Persia^ VoL ii, p, 5. oppressive calm in the air, and a degree of heat 
DEREACHTE and Bakhtegan (also called that affects the eyes ; the precaution then 
Niriz) salt lakes in the neighbourhood of adopted by ti’avellers, is to coyer themselves 
Shiraz. See Ears. over, and lie prostrate on the earth. A curious 

DEREAH, Hind. Bhera, Mahr. A fact is established by this custom, that any 
wood of the Nagpore forests : though of cloth, however thin, will obviate the dele- 
great strength, it cannot, from the small size terious effects of the Bad-i-Simoom on the 
the tree attains, rank as a building material : human body.— Travels in Beloo- 
the average logs are from 6^ to lOj feet long ckistan and Smde, pp, 136-7. 
and from 2 to 3 feet in girth. It has a wind- DESERT op GOBI. The great highway 
ing and, as it were, netted grain, from which, between Pekin and Europe, from time imme- 
as well as the extraordinaiy toughness of its morial, has been the caravan tract from the 
fibres, butchers invariably use it for chopping western end of the great wall across this 
blocks ; the sharp edge of the knive apparent- desert. The route issues from the western 
ly having no effect on it. — Captain Sankey, end of the great wall, and moving through 
DERI, the modern Persian tonguel It is the Kiayu Pass, has to traverse N. W. 600 
derived from the Parsi, which displaced the miles, of a desolate sand tract to reach the 
rougher Pehlovi, though Pehlevi is still used city of Khamil. At this town the road 
in the sacred writings at Sherwan. See Iran, bifurcates, the upper branch leading through 
DERISANA, Tel. Acacia serissa. Barkul, Urumchi and Kurkur-usu into Dzun- 
DERSAN A, a hindoo school of philosophy, garia ; the lower through Pijan, Turfan, 
DERVISH, the darvesh of the Persians, Karashar, and Kuchu to Aksa in Eastern 
Turks, and Egyptians, and fakir of India, Turkistan. While Chinese rule prevailed, 
religious mendicants, notorious for idleness Dzungaria and Eastern Turkistan formed the 
and vice. The Nakshbandi Dervish or paint- province of Hi. The belief that wilder- 
ers, illustrate their theology with pictures, nesses are haunted places, is a very old and 
See Darvesh. general one. Our blessed Lord himself in a 

DES, Hind., Pers., literally country, is a very solemn passage (Luke xi. 24), adopts 
term applied in Rohilcuud to cleared villages the Jewish phraseology as to this belief, 
on the borders of the Taraee. In the Deccan Pliny says (vii. 2), that in the deserts of 
it is used to signify a champaign countiy. Of Africa phantoms in human shape appear to 
the words derived from it audits other appli- travellers and immediately vanish again. But 
cations, “Des,” is a native country. Des- the belief is especially prevalent among the 
mukh and Despande, are Mahratta revenue nations of Central Asia. By them “ deserts 

officers. Desai, a superintendent of a district ; and the like, where nature shows herself 

Par-desi, a foreigner. in vast foims and in all the teh^ors of her in- 

DES (a Jouer). Fr. Dice. ; flueuces, are held to be the especial head- 

DES A, a name of Orissa. i quarters and rendezvous of malignant spirits. .. 

' DESARATHA, king of Ayodhya, of thej hence the wildernesses ofTuran, and parti- 
solar race, a potent sovereign in ancient India, | cularly the great sand-waste of Gobi have from 
and father of Rama. See Dasaratha, Maha- 1 hoar antiquity had an evil fame. The Turks 
bharata, Vishnu. i have a saying that evil spirits play at ball in 

DESATIR, or sacred writings of the anci- desert places ; both Fa Hian and Marco Polo 
ent Persian prophets, published by mulla Feroz allude to the evil genii of the deserts of Ceii- 
bin Kaus at Bombay in 1818, in 2 vols., 8vo. tral Asia, and Bubruquis tells of a frightful 
— >Dr. JBuisfs Catalogue, defile, where the demons were said to snatch 

DESAVALI PENDALAM, Tel. Dios- ti-avellers off their horses. The Aff^hans 
corea purpurea.— Board. believe each of the numerous solitudes in the 

DERMESTES, a genus of beetles in the mountains and deserts of their country to' be 
£• Archipelago. inhabited by a lonely demon, whom they call 

DESCENSUS AB UTERO. See Aka the Ghol-i-Biaban, or spirit of the waste, a 
Podwal. 'Anandraver. gigantic and frightful spectre Whieh d^ 

DE8CHU ? Juniperus recurva. vours passengers.— p.Z^2 ; YuU^s 

DESERT OF KHARAZM, or REGAN, i Cathay,, Vol. i, p. 157. 
from Johe to September, is liable to destruc- 1 DESERT of CENTRAL ASIA, e^tmids 
tive hot winds in which man and beast perish, i from the Atlantic to the Yellow Sea^ A strij^ 
even the hardy camel perishing miserably, of rich vegetation occurs in its cehtr^ Where 
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Euphrates and their affluent! 

: to the country. To the westward of 1 
are the seas of sand of the Arabian and Africa; 

• wastes, seldom raised above, often sinking 
below the level of the ocean . 'i o the eastwan 
of the rich tract in Persia, Kerman, Seistan 
Chinese Tartary and Mongolia, the desert con< 
sists of series of plateaux, having from 3,00( 
to nearly 1 0,000 feet of elevation. — Rawlinson 
VoL i, )». 1. 

DESERT OF INDIA. Water is at an 
immense distaince from the surface tliroughou 
the Indian desert, which, in this respect, as wel 
as many others, differs very materially from 
that portion of the great African desert in 
the same latitudes. Water at twenty feet 
found at Mourzook by Capt. Lyon, is. 
in the Indian desert, unheard of. At Dais- 
mok’h, near the capital, the wells are more 
than two hundred cubits, or three hundre( 
feet, in depth ; and it is rare that wate: 
fit for man is found at a less distance from 
the surface than sixty feet, in the tracts de 
cidedly termed fhul or ‘ desert,* though 
some of the flats, or oasis^ such as that o 
Mohilla, are exceptions, and abundance of 
brackish water fit for cattle, is found through- 
out at half this depth, or about thirty feet. 
All the wells are lined with basket-work made 
of p^hok twigs, and the water is generally 
drawn up by hand-lines. Water is sold, in all 
the large town8,by the malli r«(Je,or gardeners, 
who have the monopoly of this article. Most 
families have large cisterns or reservoirs, 
called tanka f which are filled in the rainy 
season. They are of masonry, with a small 
trap-door at the lop, made to exclude the 
external air, and having a lock and key affixed. 
Some large tanka are established for the 
community, and this water keeps sweet for 
eight and twelve months’ consumption. — Tod^s 
Majastkan, Vol, ii, p. 202. The Bikaneer 
region is but little known to Europeans, 
by whom it has hitherto been supposed to 
be a*" perfect desert, unworthy of examina- 
tion* And its deterioration, within three 
centuries since the Rajpoot supplanted the 
Jit, almost warrants our belief of the asser- 
tion that these deserts were once fertile 
and populous. The princes of Bikaneer used 
to take the field at the bead of ten thousand 
of their kindred retainers ; to other causes 
than positive sterility must 1)e attributed 
the wretched condition of this state. The 
cominercial towns of Chooru, Rajgurh, 
imd Binne, as entrepSts, supplied the coun- 
try - with. the productions of Scinde and the 
^^^roVinceB to the westward, or those of Gan- 
^^ 1^0 jn^^the same cause alSectedJessulmeer, 
^jikimeer^' apd the, more eastern principalities, 
jt||0^al4ote of ^Jessulmeer and the Larkhani i 
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of Jeypoor, weie as notorious as theBeedawut 
of Bikaneer; and to these may be added the 
SahrS, Khosa and Rajur, in the more western 
desert, who, in their habits and principles, 
Tod describes as demoralized as the bedouins 
of Arabia. The line of greatest breadth of 
Bikaneer extends from Poogul to Rajgurh, 
and measures about 180 miles, while the 
length from north to south, between Bhutnair 
and Mahajiu, is about 160 miles : the area 
may not exceed twenty-two thousand miles. 
Formerly they reckoned two thousand seven 
hundred towns, villages and hamlets scattered 
over this space, one-half of which are no longer 
in existence. The tract to the north-west of 
Jaetpoor in Colonel Tod’s time was perfectly 
desolate, and nearly so from that point to 
Bhutnair : to the north-east, the population 
was but scanty, which observation also applies 
to the parts from the meridian of Bikaneer to 
the Jessulmeer frontier ; while, internally, 
from these points, it is more uniform and 
equals the northern parts of Marwar. A 
census of the twelve principal towns, may 
furnish a tolerably accurate approximation on 
this point » 

Chief Towns. Houses. Chief Towns, Houses, 
Bikaneer 12,000 Maliajin 800 

Nohur 2,500 Jaelpoi 1,000 

Bahaderau... 2,500 Beedasir .. 500 

Rinne 1,500 Ruttungurh. 1,000 

Rajgurh ... 3,000 Daismookh.. 1,000 

Chooni 3,000 Seiithal 50 

It was estimated that there were 1,200 villa- 
ges and 107,856 houses with a total of 
539,250 souls, giving an average of twenty-five, 
to the square mile. Three-fourths of the 
people are Jit ; the rest are their conquerors, 
descendants of Becka, including tlie Sarsote 
brahmins, Charuns, Bards, and a few of the 
dcbai»ed classes, whose numbers are not one- 
tenth of the Rajpoots. 

The Jit are the most wealthy as well as 
the most numerous portion of the community. 
Many of the old Bhoniia land-lords, represen- 
tatives of their ancient communal heads, are 
men of substance. 

Sarsote, properly Sarasvati, bi*ahmins are 
fomjd in considerable numbers throughout 
this tract. They aver that they were masters 
of the country prior to the J it colonists. They 
are a peaceable, industrious race, and without 
a single prejudice of the order ; they eat meat, 
smoke tobacco, cultivate the soil, and trade 
wen in the sacred kiiie. 

The Charan are the sacred order of these 
•egions ; the warlike tribes esteem the heroic 
lays of the bard more than the homily of the 
brahmin. The Charan are throughout rever- ^ 
meed by the Rahtore, and hold lands, liter- 
dly, on the tenure of ‘ an old song.' 
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Main and No6, gardeners and barbers, are of invasion from Central Asia to India. It is 
important members of every J^ajpoot family, more than probable that the Jit race who 
and to be found in all the villages, of which resisted the advance of Mahmood of Ghizni in 
they are invariably the cooks. a naval warfare on the Indus, had long before 

CAoora'awd r/iflori were, in Colonel Tod’s that period established themselves in the 
time, actually castes of robbers : the former, desert as well as in the Punjab ; and as we 
from the Lakhi jungle, the latter, from find them occupying a place amongst the « 
Mdwar. Most of the chieftains had a few in thirty-six royal tribes, we may infer tliat they 
their pay, entertained for the most desperate had political power many centuries before 
services. The Bahaderan chief had expelled that conqueror. In a. d. 1205, only twelve 
all his Rajpoots, and retained only Choora and years after the conquest of India by Shahab- 
Thaori. The Choora are highly esteemed for ud-din, his successor, Kootub, was compelled 
fidelity, and the barriers and portals through- to conduct the war in person against the Jit 
out this tract were in their custody. They of the northern desert, to prevent their wrest- 
enjoy a very singular perquisite, which would ing the important post of Hansi from the 
go far to prove their being the aborigines of empire ; and when the unfortunate and 
the country ; namely, a fee of four copper intrepid queen Razzia, the worthy heiress of 
coins on every dead subject, when the funeral the great Feroz, was compelled to abandon 
ceremonies are over. ^ her throne to an usurper, she sought and 

The Rahtore of Bikaneer are unchanged found protection amongst the Jit, who with 
in their martial qualifications, bearing as high their Scythic brethren, the Ghiker,* assembled 
a reputation as any other class in India. The all their forces and marched, with their 
Rahtore of the desert have fewer prejudices queen at tbeir head, like Tomyris of old to 
than their more eastern brethren j they will meet her foes. She was not destined to enjoy 
eat food; without inquiring by whom it was the same revenge, but gained a glorious death 
dressed, and will drink either wine or water, in the attempt to overturn the Salic law of 
without asking to whom the cup belonged. India. Again, in a. n. 13,97, when Timoor 
They would make the best soldiers in the invaded India, Bhutnair was attacked for 
world if they would submit to discipline, as “ having distressed him exceedingly on his 
they are brave?, hardy, easily satisfied, and invasion of Mooltan,” when he “ in person 
very patient; but in the inordinate use of scoured the country, and cut off a tribe of 
opium, and smoking intoxicating herbs, are banditti called Jit,^* In short, the Bhutti 
said to exceed all the Chatees rajeula, the and Jit were so intermingled; that distiuc- 
thirty-six royal tribes of India. Tho, piald, tion was impossible. Shortly after Timoor’s 
or ‘cup,’ is a favorite with every rajpoot invasion, a colony of Bhatti migrated from 
who can afford it, and is, as well as opium, a Marote and Fhoolra, under their leader B^rsi 
panacea for arising from the abs(?nce of aud assaulted and captured Bhutnair from a 
all mental stimulants, in which they are more mahomedan chief. 

deficient, from the nature of the country, than The Desert of India is known on its 
most of their warlike countrymen.— borders ns Maroost’hali, the regi«>n of death 
Rajasthan, Vol. ii, pp, 196, 202. from rari. Sans., to die ; and S’hali, arid or 

Bhutnair, which now forms an integral dry land, but is also known as the desert of 
part of Bikaneer, was auci(?ntly the chief abode Rajpootanah. Maroost’Jiali is bounded on the 
of another Jit community, so powerful as at north by the flat skirting the Garah ; on the 
one time to provoke the vengeance of kings, south by that grand salt-marsh, the Rin and 
and at others to succour them when in distress. Koliwarra ; on the east by the Aravulli • and 
The Bhatti annals confirm what might have on the west by the valley of Scinde. It covers 
been assumed without suspicion, that to a colony an area of 70,000 square miles. But for the 
of this race, Bhutnair owes its name, though Aravulli, which run N. E. & S. W. dividing 
not its existence. The whole of the northern Rajpootanah into two equal parts* Central 
part is called Nair in the ancient geographical India would be submerged in sand j nay 
nomenclature of Maroost’hali ; and when some lofty and continuous as is this chain, extending 
of tlie Bhatti clans became proselytes to almost from the sea to Dehli, wherever there 
mahomedans they changed the vowel a to u, are passages or depressions, there floating 
to distinguish, them from the parent stock, sand-clouds are wafted through or over and 
m., Bhatti for Bhutti. In all probability the foiin a little t^hul even in the bosdin of 
Yadurjhatti is the original Yuti colony fortuity. Whoever has crossed the Bunas 
from Central Asia ; and the Jit prince of near Tonk, where the sand for some miles 
oalpoor, was the predecessor of these very resembles waves of the sea, will comprehend 
races, Bhutnwr has attained great historical this remaik. Its western boundair h alike 
celebrily from its position, being in the route defined, and will recall to the English fe'aveller 
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•who may be destined to journey up the valley from the Punjnud to the ocean. The wholes 
\of Scinde, the words of Napoleon on the of Bikaneer and that part pf Sh&havati north 
Lybian desert : “ Nothing so much I’esembles of the Aravulli, are comprehended in the 
the sea as the desert, or a coast, as the desert. Jessulmecr is nearly in the centre of 
valley of the Nile.” This desert has small what may be temed entire desert, is in fact 
scattered spots of fertility with great arid por- an oasis, but the largest oasis of the desert, 
tions called t*hul, denoting tracts particularly everywhere insulated by immense masses of 
sterile, and therefore the converse of the Oasis t*hul, some of which are forty miles in breadth, 
of the Greeks and each with a distinct name The rock on which the castle is built has 
as the t’hul of Kawur, the t’hul of Goga and three peaks, or tri-cuta, Westward from this, 
others. A tradition exists to the effect that from 400 or 500 miles, with one or two hundred 
in remote ages, it was ruled by Powar or miles in breadth, are little scattered oasis, on 
Pramara rajpoot princes, from nine fortresses, which the shepherds of the desert have ^eir 
viz., Poogui, Mundore, Maroo, Aboo, Khe- huts. 

raloo, Farkur, Chotun, Oomarkot, Afore and The whole of the Bikaneer principality, with 
Lodorva. From Bhalotra on the Looni, the exception of a few isolated spots, or oases, 
throughout the whole of Dhat and Oomra-i- scattered here and there, consists more or less 
Soomra, the western portion of Jessulmer, and of sand. From the eastern to the western 
a broad strip between the southern limits of boundaiy, in the line of greatest breadth, it 
Daodpotra and Bikaneer, there is real solitude is one continuous plain of sand, though the 
and desolation. But from the Sutlej to the Uin, teeba, or sand hills, commeuce in the centrp 
a space of five hundred miles of longitudinal of the country, the principal chain running 
distance, and vaiying in breadth from fifty to in the direction of Jessulmeer, and shooting 
one hundred miles, numerous oases are found, forth subordinate branches in every direction ; 
where the shepherds from the valley of the or it might be more correct to designate this 
Indus and the T’hul pasture their flocks, main ridge, as originating in the tracts border- 
The springs of water in these places have iug the eastern valley of the Indus, and 
various appellations, ter, par, rar, dur, all terminating its elevations about the heart of 
expressive of the element, round which Bikaner. On the north-east quarter, from 
assemble the Bajur, Soda, Maugulia and Rajgurh to Nohur and Raotsir, the soil is 
Sehrai, inhabiting the desert. A traveller pro- good, being black earth, slightly mixed with 
ceedieg from the Khuchee” or flats of Scinde sand, and having water near enough to the 
to the east, sees the line of the desert distinctly surface for irrigation; it produces wheat, 
mairked, with its elevated teeba, or sand gram, and even rice, in considerable quantities, 
ridges, under which flows the Sankra which The same soil exists from Bhutnair to the 
is generally dry except at periodical iniinda- banks of the Garah. The whole of the Mohilla 
tions. These sand-hills are of considerable tract is a fertile oasis ; the teeba just termin- 
elevation, and may be considered the limit of ating their extreme ofisets on its northern 
the inundation of the ‘ Sweet-river,* the limit: being flooded in the periodical rains, 
Meeta Muran, a Scythic or Tartar name for wheat is abundantly produced. — Tod*s 
riverfand by which alone the Indus is known sthan, VoL i, p. 19 & ii, pp. 199, 211-12, 290. 


Schedule exhibiting the Fiefs of Bikaneer . 


Names ol 

Clans. 

Places of 

Revenue. 

Retainers. 

REMARKS. 

Qhieftains. 

abode. 

Foot. 

Horse. 

BniS.1 

Beekoo 

Mahajin ... 

Bookurka ... 

40,000 

6,000 

100 

One hundred and forty villages at- 
tached to this fief, settled on 
heir of Raja Noonkurn, who con^ 
sequenfly forfeited tike gadi. 

The first of the chiefs of Bikaner. 



1 

Benirote .. 


5,000 

200 

AiripSing ... 
Paim Sing 

Beeko 

Jesaanoh ... 

HE iMiH 

400 

40 

t 

Do 

Baie 

IkiHH 

400 

25 


OhyH King 

Benirote .. 

Sawoh 


2,000 

300 


j^TitatnutSing... 

R^t 

Raotsir 

Ki SpH 

2,000 

2,000 

300 


3^ Sing 
Omedwg ) 
JasiSing J 

Benimte .. 

Chooru ... 


200 

• ■ ' . "■ ■■■ 

Bedawttt | 

Bedasir * 1 
Saondwa ) 

IB 

10,000 

2,000 

One hundred and forty Aottes (fami- 
lies, lit. Chawhers) of this dbat. 

BaM'er Singl 

1 

Maynsir ] 




r 

SoorajMuH i 
^HoaUiiSiagT 

Nanote < 

Teandesir ( 
Nattur 1 


4,000 

500 


AtlifaSihg ) 

Ci 

Kontcliore j 
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Names oI 

Clans. 

Place of 


Retainers. 

BEUABKS. 

Chieltainfi. 

abode. 


Foot. 

Horse. 

SbereSing ... 

Namote ... 

Neembaje ... 

6,000 

500 

125 


Davee Sing \ 

1 

Seedmook \ 





Omeid Sing f 
Soortan Sing ( 

Narnote < 

Kurripoora f 
Ajoetpoora i 

20,000 

6,000 

400 


Kurmi Dan ) 

( 

Beahsir } 




These two fiefs are held by foreign 

Soortaii Sing ... 

Cutchwaha... 

Nynawass ... 

4,000 

150 

30 

nobles of the house of Amber, and 
the ancient Pramara, (vu/^.Powar.) 

Puddum Sing... 

Powar 

Jaetflisir ... 

6,000 

200 

100 


Rishen Sing ... 

Beeko * ... 

Hyadesir ... 

6,000 

200 

50 


Rao Sing “ ... 

Bhatti 

Poogul 

6,000 

1,600 

40 

The fief of Poogul was rested from 
the Bhattis of Jessulmeer. 

Sultan Sing ... 

Do 

Rajaair 

1,500 

2,000 

200 

60 


Lukteer Sing ... 

Do 

Ranair 

400 

75 


Kurnie Sing” ... 

Do 

Sutaair 

1,100 

200 

9 


Shorn Sing .. 

4 Chieftains, viz: 

Do 

Chuckuna ... 

1,500 

60 

4 


1 BhonniSing .. 

Bhatti 

Beetchnok ... 

1,600 

60 

6 


2 Zalim Sing ... 

Do 

Gurriakh ... 

1,100 

800 

40 

4 


3 Sirdar Sing.. 

Do 

Soorjerah ... 

30 

2 


4 Kaet Sing ... 

Do 

Rundiair ... 

600 

32 

2 


Chund Sing ... 

Kurrumsaut. 

Nokho ... 

11,000 

1,500 

500 

Twenty-seven villages dependent on 
this family from Jodpoor, and 
settled here 11 years. 



Suit! Dan ... 

Roopawut ... 

Badilah 

5,000 

• 200 

25 

Shorn Sing ... 

Bhfitti 

Jaugloo 

2,500 

400 

9 

Twenty-seven villages. 

Kaitsi 

Do 

Jatuinsir ... 

15,000 

500 

150 

lasr'ee Sing ... 

Mundilah ,. 

Saroondah ... 

11,000 

2,000 

160 


Puddum Sing ... 

Bhatti 

, Koodaoo ... 

1,600 

60 

4 


Kullian Sing ... 

Do 

Naincah ... 

1,000 

40 

2 


Total... 



331,400 

1 43, W2i 5,402; 



The Jhalore tract is one of the most 
important divisions of Marwav. It is sepa- 
rated from Sewanchl by the Sookri and 
Khiri, which, with many smaller streams, 
flow through them from the Aravulli and 
Aboo, aiding to fertilize its three hundred 
and sixty towns and villages, forming a part 
of the fiscal domains of Marwar. Tlie impor- 
tant fortress of Jhalore, guarding tlic southern 
frontier of Marwar, stands on the extremity 
of the range extending north to Sewanoh. 

8ewmichi is the tract between the 
Looni and Sookri. Maehohdi and Mor- 
seen are the two principal dependencies of 
Jhalore. Beenmal and Sanchore are the two 
principal divisions to the south, each contain- 
ing 80 villages. Bhadrajoon, a fief of Jha- 
lore, has a Joda chief and Meena population. 
The T’hul of Goga is very thinly inhabited 
with many sand-hills, t’hul-ka-tiba. The 
t’hul of Tiruroe lies between Goga deo and 
J essulmeer. The t’hul of Khawor is between 
Jessulmeer and Baimair in the most remote 
angle of Marwar. Bannoir t’hul, also called 
the Maili-Dat’h-ka-t’hul, is occupied by cattle- 
breeders. The Kherdur or laud of Kher, aud 
Nuggur Gooroh on the Looni are the chief 
t’hul. 


Tiic Cholian rajpoot of the desert has, 
on the N. and E., the above tracts ' of 
Marwar, to the south of Koliwai'ah and 
the Rumi, to the west the desert of Dhat. 
The sterile ridge which passes through Cho- 
tun to Jessulmeer passes west of Bankasir on 
to Nuggur Parkur. The wells Rre 65 to 130 
feet deep. The Sehrai, Khossa, Koli and 
Bhil iuhabitauts are predatory races. The 
Chohan rajpoot does not wear the zonar and 
does not much respect the brahmans. The 
Pit’hil and Bania are farmers aud traders. 

The Hunn or Kinn, is a remarkable feature 
of the desert. It is a salt marsh, 150 miles 
broad, into which the Loni or Looni or salt 
river enters and then runs on to the sea. 
The Looni rises in the Aravulli. In Mar* 
war it separates the fertile land from the 
desorj^ afterwards runs through the Chohan 
territory, dividing it into the easteim part 
called ]^j-Bah or Sooi-Bah, and the western 
part called Parkur or “ beyond the Khar or 
Looni.” The Caggar rises in the Siwalik 
Hills, flows under Bhutnair walls and once 
emptied itself between Jessulmeer and Rori 
Bukkur. 

DESERT OF SIND lies between the fron- 
tier of Rajpootanah and the pf the 
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Indus, and from Dawudpntra on the north to R^iharri, a race who in Hindustan, profess 
BuUari on the Runn, 220 miles long and 80 mahomedauism and rear camels, here are a 
broad or 17,600 square miles. It is one tribe who rear camels, or with the Bhatti, steal 
entire t’hul, with few villages and a few shep- them. 

herds ; 50 miles without water, the wells.fo Jakhur^ Shiag'h and Pooniah^ harmless, 
to 500 feet deep and the sand-hills, little industrious, in the desert and the valley, ftre 
mountains. It was through this tract that denominations of the Jit race, but most of 
Hamayun sought refuge to the Dhat country these se(‘.tions have become mahomedans and 
and its capital, then, Oomerkote, where call themselves Z’jhut. 

Akbar was born. Arore, there, is a ruined Sahrai, is the most numerous of the maho- 
toWn. Oomerkote was wrested from the medan tribes of the desert, of which he is the 
Soda race by the Rahtore tribe of Mnrwar, and terror. The Khossa is a branch of the 
since then the chiefs of the expelled clan Sahrai, whom in habits he resembles, plunder- 
have dwelt in- Chore, 15 miles N. E. of ing on camels, but they are cowardly and 
Oomerkote. At one time, every third year faithless. 

brought famine. The Soda women of this Snmaicha, converts to mahomedanism, from 
desert tract of Dhatta are proverbially hand- the Soda race, some are pastoral, some are plun- 
some. In this desert and in the valley of derers. They are dirty, and never shave, 
the Indus, are the Soda, Catti and Mallaui, Rajur, a convert from the Bhatti, culti- 
descendants of the Sogdi, Cat’hi and Malli, vators, shepherds and thieves and evil-livers, 
of Getes and Yuti, many of whom call them- Oomra and Sumra, are converts from the 
selves Baluch, or keep the ancient name of Puar or Pramara race, have mixed largely 
^amri, whilst the Zj’hut or Jut, retain their with mahomedans. 

S rimitive appellation. Also remains of the Kullora and Talpur^ Scinde tribes, which 
bhya and Dahya who with the Goto, Jut or furnished the last tw'o ruling dynasties. The 
Hun, hold places amongst the 36 royal races Kullora trace their descent from the Abbasside 
of ancient India. The Baraha and Lohana Kaliphs, and the Tulpuri from Mahomed, but 
tribes are there, the Sahrai, the great robber both seem to be Baluch, which are essentially 
of the desert, the Bhatti, Rahtore, Joda, Cho- of Jit or Gete origin. The Talpuri (“ Tal” 
han, Mallani, Kaorwa, Joshya, Sooltano, Lo- or “ Tar,” Borassus flabelliformis or palmyra, 
hana, Arovah, Khoomra, Sindil, Maisuri, and pura,” a town) amount to one-fourth 
Vishnavi, Jakhur, Shiag, AshiagandPooniah. of the population of Hyderabad which they 
The origin of the mahomedan Kullora call Lobri or Little Scinde. There are none in 
End- Sahrai is doubtful, but the following the T’hul. 

professors of mahomedanism are “ Nyad” or Noomriy Loomri or Looka, all of which 
proselytes from rajpoot or other hindoo tribes : mean fox, a sub-division of the Baluch race, 
viz., Zj’hut ; Ragur ; Oomra ; Soomra ; Mair Z'jhuty Jut or Jit, dwell in Scinde, from the 

or Her; Mor or Mohor ; Baluch; Lumria sea to Dawiidputra, but not on the t’hul. 
or Looka ; Sumaicha ; Mangulia ; Baggreah ; They are the oldest of the proselytes to maho- 
Dahya ; Johya ; Kairooee ; Jangurea ; Oon- medanism. 
dur ; Berpwee ; Bawuri ; Tawuri ; Chreudea ; Mair or Mer, of Bhatti origin. 

Khossa ; Sudani ; Lohana, These converts Mor or Mohur, do. 
are ferocious and intolerant. Tawuri, T'hori or Tori, dwell in the t’huls 

The Soda is scattered over the desert, of Dawudputra, Beejnote, Noke and Noakote 
some are mahomedans : the Sumaicha is a and Oodiir ; they own and hire out namels, 
inahomedan proselyte from the Soda. but like an Bawuri and Khengar are great 

jaoof tea, a peaceable nomade race, chiefly thieves, and are called “bhoot” or evil 
in the t’hul of Dhat, rear cattle. spirits and sons of the devil. ^ 

Dhote or Dhattif like the Kaodrwa, a pas- Johya, Dahya and Mangalya, once rajpoots, 
toral race of Dhat, their cows give 8 or ID arc now mahomedans, are few either in the 
seers of milk daily. valley or desert, as also are the Baluch, 

XoAan/z, numerous in Dhat and Talpoora, Bairowi, Khairowi, Jangria, Oondur and 
; they are scribes and shop-keepers. Baggria, descended from the Pr&mar and 

iiforflA, a thrifty race, tradesmen and far- Sankla rajpoots. 
iners. . founded by Dawood Khan from 

V Shikarpore. 

like the Arorah, and both these have com- The intense heat and cold of de8e;rto 
mereial agencies all over India. is explicable as follows : Among crystalline 

and gi'a- bodies, rock crystal, or silica, is the best 
v' ader^ numerous in Dhat, some in Chore and conductor of heat. This fact accounts for 
U Qomeilti^ Dto and Mitti. * the steadiness of temperature in one set dis- 
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trict, and the extremeji of iieai and eoki pre- 
sented by day and night on such sandy wastes 
as the Saliara. The sand, 'which is for the 
most part silica, drinks in the noon-day heat, 
and loses it by night just as speedily. The 
iiiiluepce of the hot winds ii'om the Sahara 
has been observed in vessels traversing the 
Atlantic at a distance of upwards of 1,100 
geographical miles from the African shores, 
by the coating of impalpable dust upon the 
sails. — Tod^s Rajasthan^ Vol, p. 19; VoL 
ii, pp. 289 to 330 ; The British World in 
the East ; Ritchie f VoL i, p. 7 j Mignaii^s 
Travels, p. 32 ; Curiosities of Science, 
^ 165. 

DESH DARRANG, a district in Assam. 

DESIDEBI. Pere Desideri, a missionary, 
started from Goa in November 1713, and 
passing through Delhi and Kashmero into 
Baltistan, arrived at Leh, or Ladak, on the 
25th June 1714, and remained there for an 
entire year. From thence, ho continued his 
journey, in the autumn of 1715, to Lnssa, by 
a route of extreme elevation and great cold, 
which occupieii from August 1715 to March 
il716. Desideri found the temporal sove- 
Ireignty of Lassn in the hands of a Tartar 
jprince (a Sifan), who had. recently conquered, 
the country. — Prinsep\% Tibet, Tariary awrfj 
Mongolia, 1 5. ‘ • 

DE8HASTJI, a term by which, the Mah- 
ratta brahmins of Mahraslili-a are designated. 
They are described as a class, of sedentary 
habits, extremely fond of their native 
place, very foTid of display, and fond of rich 
and splendid clothes. On occasions of mar- 
riage and other festival ceremonies they arc 
lavish. 

DESIIASTDA, brahmins have acquired! 
some literary celebrity and have been large- ! 
ly employed under the several Governments ‘ 
of India, chiefly in the revenue departments. 
Ihe few prakrit poets that have made their 
appearance are Deshasth such as * Wamon,’ 

‘ Moropant,,’ and ‘ Jagnath.’ Deshasth bi-ah- 
mins are better featured than the Konka- 
iiasths, and the Konkanasth brahmin is fairer. 

The social and political life of the Kon-* 
kanastba brahmins has undergone a complete 
change daring the last IJ centuries. Before 
that they were solely an agricultural class 
of people,/ visiting towns onlv on veiy 
unavoidable occasions. They possessed a good 
knowledge of the Vedas and Shastras, and 
were liberally rewarded on that account by the 
patrons of those branches of learning. They 
rarely held oflices under government or in 
nrenjantile houses, on the advent of the British 
they were compelled to look out for employ- 
nient, and they at once spread all over the 
extensive table^land of Sahadri, called the desh. 
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every department of government contains 
Konkanist brahmins, and they have shown 
themselves active, intelligent, liberal-minded 
men. 

The Deshasta from time out of mind 
have been in the possession of the rich table- 
land, and been zemindars, deshmukha, desh- 
pandies, &c. They have never been disr 
tinguished for their knowledge of the Vedas 
or the Shastras. Once they were in sole 
possession of government offlees, but they 
have been greatly thrown into the Wkeixmnd 
by the Konkanasth. All the lower mass of 
oflices such as village accountants, Ac., are, 
however, still in their hands, 
j DESI, indigenous, belonging to the country 
I Par-desi, a foreigner, a stranger, a native of 
northern India. — Elliot ; Wilson. 

DESI GOKBU, Hind. Tribulus alatus. 

DESIM A, the commercial site occupied by 
the Dutch in Japan, it stands upon arid wholly 
covers a little artifleial fan-shaped islet, about 
600 feet in length, by 240 in breadth. And 
is joined to the island and town of Nagasaki 
by a small stone-bridge, at the end of which 
was a strong Japanese guard-house.— 
Earlane's Geo. and His. of Japan, p. 54. 

DESMANTHUS, a genus of plants of the 
natural order Fabacese, of which D. natans, 
D. triquetra, and D. punctatns are known as 
native or introduced into India. 

DESMANTHUS CINEREUS, Willde, 
syn. of Caillea ciuerea., or Dicbrostachys 
cinerea. — W. and A. 

DESMANTHUS NATANS, Willde. ^ 

Floating DoBmanthuB. Eng. ( Sunday kiray. Tam. 

This sensitive plant floats in the tanks of 
southern India, tlie leaflets and pods are eaten 
by the natives.— .fez/jFrey, Voigt, Thwaites. 

DESMEB, Dan. Musk. * 

DESMODIUM, a genus of small trees and 
bushes of the natural order Fabacete, of which 
Voigt enumerates 28 species in India. Dr. 
Wight in leones gives figures of D. cephalotes, 
collinum, congestum, diflTusiim, Gangeticum, 
gyrans, latifoliura, patens, polycarpum, 
qninqueangulatum, reenwatum, rufescens, 
strangulatum and triflorum. 

The bark of two Pimjab species, “ Kalanohi’' 
and “ Moorub,” are stated by Dr. Cleghoru 
to furnish a paper-stufT, and Dr. Stewart 
says, according to Dr. Clegliorn, that the barks 
of p. argenteum and D. tiliaefolia of the 
Panjab are of similar use. 

The leaves of D, gyrans have a singular 
oseillntiiig movement. 

Dr. Stewart says that the bark of IX 
argenteum of the Panjab (“sambar,” 
“muss,” “chiti,” “mort,” “murtai’*) ja 
steeped in water and naade into ropes which, 
when as thick as the wrist, bore a heavy strgin 
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English rope snapped. The hark of D. of God. Deva-S^na, from deva, a god, and 
; iilitefoUa is also made into rope, and its leaves j s^iia, a soliiier. Devajanee, from deva, a god, 
ari the Shal-purni of the Panjah bazar. * Dr. i and jaya, a wife. D^varshee, from d4va, a 


Cleghorn says the Desmodium, paper siirub, is 
exceedingly plentiful in the districts of Chota 
and Bara Banghal, and in the Ravi valley ; tl»o 
pliant having a wider range, and the bark 
being more easily stripped oftj the fibre will j 
be available in the plains at less cost than 


god, and rishee, a sage. 

DEVA, Sans., from div, to play. 
DEVA-DATA or Deo-dat, a man’s name, 
literallv god given.— 

DEVADHUPA, Sans. Benjamin. 
DEVADIGAR, Earn. A man of a low 


that of Daphne papyracea. — Drs.J^L. j caste, who performs menial offices in the 

artf Panjab jP/., Voigt^ Eiddeitf Cleg horn, | temples of the south of India. — PFils. 

Panjab Peportf p. IVd. j DEVAGIBI or Deoghur, was at one 

DESMODIUM ARGENTEUM, Mus.s ; time held by the Yadava j’ace. In Mysore 
of Kunawar. Chiefly on the Sutlej. Very j we find the Bellala, a Yadava dynasty, 
strong temporary ropes made from its bark. ! reigning at Dwarasaniudram. the modern 
DESMODIUM TILIiEFOLIUM . ' Halibidu. 

Chamkat of Murree. j Kalaiichi of Panjab. * DEVA-KANCHANAMU, HiND. Seve- 

Grow to a large size in the Panjab, wood ! »<' Bauhinia viz Bauhinia vaiie- 

ofa pale whitish yellow and close-grained, pnrpm-ea and 

Its bark is made into paper.— Hand- \ "*Txn\r a * it i • niir a 

^ ^ DE VAK I, sister to Kansa, king of Mathura, 

DESMOSTEMONZEyLANICUS,rA.c::“"‘* of Vaxndcva. Devaki and 

Wal-kakunu-gaha. Singh. | Vasudeva were the mother and father ot 

Central province of Ceylon, up to 4,000 feet. | Krishna, who was their 8tli child. 

Timber used for ordinary vrovk. — Wright^' DEV AL, Minik A hindoo temple. 
Fergnsson. ^ DEVAEA, a bruhmin atlendmitou idols. 

DESMUKH, a hereditary native officer DEVA-LAYA, Sans. From deva a god, and, 

under the Mahratta goverumentH, «.*xercisinu: i alaya, a house, a temple, the House of God. 
chief police and revenue aiiliiority over a i DEV A^lJlGAKI, an alphabet in use in 
district. ^ India. Tt was introduced into Thibet form f 

DESPANDYA. The hereditary revenue - Kaslimir in the first half of the 7th century; 
accountant of a district. ‘>1 the Christian era. Oevauagan is the an- ; 

DESSAH, Jav. a village. «E*nt alphabet of India, inscriptional, in cnp>^- 

DESYADES, Punjawi. ' Lund lovond ; tal.^:, and i.s a inodificalion of the inseriptior*,al 
the influence of inundation. monitary Pali. The alphabets of lyho 

PfeTARA, Bbng. Lipeocercis serrata. various languages allied to the Hindi, 
PETARDANA, Hind. Seed of u species modifications of the Devanagari alphabet. 


of Deisroodium : also Uvaria picla, not, 

Hedyaanim. 

DEUS, Hind. Deutzia staininea. The 
Aruchi of Bussahir. 

DEUTZIA, a genus of plants of the Ka- 
tpral Order Philadelphaceie. The leaves of 
' Pf Bcabra of Japan are so rough that they 
lire used for joiner’s work. 

P^^ STAMINEA. 

Phalkfvnri of Haz&ra. j Sai of Cliamlm. 

FhuriU of Kashmir. | Anichi, cleiia, of Bassahir. 


It is the character in wliicli Sanscrit i.s 
usually written. 

DEVANCtANA. amongst liindoos, the 
celestial iniii-strels wiio piMd'orm before Maha- 
deva. rhey are also called Gandharva, also 
Atwarasu. Their inslniinents are tho tam- 
bourine, cymliids, castanets, lute and violin. 

DEVA' DEV f,an island inBomhay harbour, 
known to sailors us Butcher Island. The 
native iinrne, [iropcrly Deva-dwipn, meRn.sthe 
“ Island of the gods, or Holy I.slnnd.” ^ 
DEVAGIJRH, a town on the western 
coa.st of India ;thi.sand Sedasheghur are the 
boundaries of tho Concan. 

DEVA-IiOKA, Sans. The habitations of 
tlioDeva ; in hinduisni, there are mx celestial 
worlds liotwecn tho earth and the Brahma 


A small sized Paiijab wood, whi te and close- 
grained.— Potae//. 

DEVA, S. Dewa, Dev, Delb, or Deo, a 
• title of a god, as Devi is of a goddess. Maha- 
Pbya, a.name given to Siva by the saiva sect, 

■ the means great or supreme gotl, as Maha-Devi, 
uateieofBhavaui or Parvati, means the supreme loka. 

kodtos. Deva however may equally, by the — //o/rf/yV Eastern Monachism, p, 436. 
,vaishbavaf be Vishnu. The word may ajso DEVANAGA-VADU^ Tjki.. A weaver, 

-^hote au idol, a man of high rank or sovereign, DE VAN AMPIYA^ PlYADAEI, a nallie 

a brahtuUi, as acoguoinen suited to biuh- of Asoka. bee Inscriptjdus, p. 3BI.* 

Ifimins,' Amongst the compounds of this word . PEVA-PUTTUN, a place ofgreiit iimc- 
liifi^ Pewal ^ Deval, ahind(W) templ^^ a house tity in himioo estimation. See Krishna, p; 645. 
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DEVA raja, a name of ludra. • Seei 
Inscriptions, pp. 380 , 393 . | 

DEVA PAL DEVA. From a copper tablet 
discovered at'Monghyr, raja Deva Pal Deva 
appears to have reigned in the ninth centiny 
as far as the Carnatic and Thibet. 

DEVA-DARA, Hind. Cedrus deodara, 
Loud. 

DEVADABA,SANS.Erythioxylon areola- 
ium ? 

DEVADARAM, Tam. Sethia indica, DC. 
Guatteriu longilblia, JVaU. 

DEVA-DASA, Sans. 

Basava. Tkl. I Daiuing Girls. 13 nt.. 

Jogin. „ {Templo „ 

Murali. Mahk. | Bayadere. Fu. 

■ Hierodulfo of Babylon. j Balladeiras. 1*ort. 

• To the temple ol Venus in Asia, and in j 
later times in (ire(«ie, lui*go bodies of ‘‘ hiero- 1 
dulse” were attaclied, wlio were, at once, ' 
prostitutes and ministers to the goddess. The j 
daughters of tlie most illustrious families in j 
Armenia passed from tlie service; of (he god- | 
dess Anaitis into matrimony with those of| 
equal rank, and no slain adluircd to them from 
their former mode of life. We find traee.s of 
tlie same usage in the distiuit settlements of 
the Phoenicians, on mount Eryx, and at Sicca 
Venerea in the Carrluigeuian t(‘rritory. In 
Babylon, no woman of wiiutever rank could 
escape the obligation of once prostituting 
herself in the tcnij) Myl This debt 
once .acquitted, as the necessary preliminary to 
marriage, they were ever afterwards failhful to 
its obligations, with whatever priee they might 
be tempted. In iuiuloo mythology the devii- 
dasn, arc the courujznnsof svvarga, the heaven 
of Siva. The earthly deva-dasu women or dam;- ; 
ing girls, in attendance at the temples of the i 
liiudoo deities, by tlieir name of dovu-das;i, 
call themselves the si-rvants or slaves oi’ the 
god. Next to the smrrilicers, the most impor- 
tant persons about the tmiiple, says the y\hbe 
Dubois, are the dancing girls. Their profes- 
sion, indeed, re(|nires of them to receive all 
comers although originally they appear to 
have been intended for the gratiiication of the 
brahmans only. Every temple, neeording to 
its size, entertains a bund of them, to the num- 
ber of eight, tw(;lve or more. The service they 
perform consists of dancing and singing. 
The first they execute with grace, thougii 
with lascivious attitudes and motions. Their 
chauntirig is generally confined to the obscene 
songs winch relate to some circumstance or 
other of the licentious Jives of their gods. 
They perform, their religious duties at the 
temple to which they belong, twice a day— * 
morningiand evening. They are also obliged 
to assist at all the’ public ceremonies, which 
they enliven with their dance and song. 


They are bred to this life ft'orn their infancy. 
They are taken from any caste, ami arc not iin- 
fraquently of respectable bird). It is notbing 
uncommon to hear of pregnant women, in 
the belief tliat it will tend to tJieir happy 
delivery, making a vow, with the couseht of 
their husband, to devote the child then in the 
womb, if ii. should turn out a girl, to the 
I service of the pagoda. And in doing so, they 
imagine they arc jicrformiiig a meritorious 
duty. The iiifamous lile to which the 
daughter i.s de.'*tiiicd Inings no disgrace on 
the family. Tlie eldest daughter of eveiy 
family of the weaver caste at the small town 
of Tiru-kalli-kunclrum in the Chingleput col- 
Icctorute is devoted to the temple. Till lately, 
temple girls were the only hindoo females in 
India who might learn to read, to sing, and 
to dance. Such accomplishments belong to 
them excliisixely ; and for that reason have 
been lield by ihc^ rest of the sex in such ab- 
horrence, that every vijtuous woman has 
considered the mention of them as an 
alfrouL These performers are supported out 
f tlie. revenues of the temple ; of which they 
receive a considerable share. But their pro- 
fession is productive. There are temples in 
some places, where the divinity requires to be 
honoured with tju; most unbounded licen- 
tiousness. The manufacturer commonly 
destines his youngest daughter for this pur- 
jiose, and sends her to the pagoda before the 
age of puberty, where dancing and music- 
masters art; provided. The morlidur girls 
of the Miiliratia country cori’espoiid to the 
Basava of the Teliug rac(*. The Basava 
women are u.sually devoted to the god Siva, 
unU becoim; prostitutes. They are called Linga 
or Garudu Basava, according as they arc de- 
voii^d to' om; or other. TheyAare called also 
Jogin also Morli, and are married sometimes to 
a knife, sometimes to an idol. In making 
female children over to the service of a temple, 
a girl, generally an infant, is taken and dedi- 
cat(5d for lift; to the service of some idol by 
a ceremony called “Shej.” A khunjar or 
dagger i.s put on the ground, and the girl, who 
is to undeigo the ceremony, puts a garland on 
the knife. Her mother then puts rice on the 
girls forehead. The officiating Bhutt then 
weds the girl to the knife, just as if he were 
uniting her to a boy in marriage, by reciting 
the ‘ mungalaslilok,’ or marriage stanzas, a 
curtain being held between the girl and the 
dagger. The girl thus becomes a Blutvin, dedi- 
cated to the service of the temple. She lives 
by prostitution. In many parts of the south 
of India, the non- Aryan races thus devote 
their young women, in order that they may 
follow prostitution openly, under the cl^k 
of a religions rite. It is not easy to trace the 
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DKViLS AND DEVIL DANCNRS. 

^jrigin of this custom, but at the Mjletta ; for boats and vessels, for which par|^e>it is 
tbstivals, which were connected with the wor- j generally used, as well as for house-work. It 
ahip of Baal or Moloch, the women, as slaves ! grows to about two feet in diameter, ah^ fi'om 
, to the goddess, were obliged to purchase ex ‘thirty to thirty-five feet high:; its grain 
emption from being sacrificed by prostitu- resembles the red cedar, but it is closer grained 
tioh* Almost all the Jewish prophets down and heavier. — Edye^ Mai. and Cart. 
to Jeremiah complain that this service was DEVENDRA, the king of the Deva. See 
cari'ied on in the high places, by the Jews. | India. 

In general, throughout the Dekhan, sOuth- DEVEB, the honorific or titular designation 
wards to Cape Comorin, devoting a female oftheMarawaruceinRamnadandTiunevelly. 
child to the gods is deemed disreputable. — It seems identical with the Telugu Dewara 
Kenrich*s PAcenicia, pp. 307, 314 ; Dubois' or Devera, a respectful mode of address to a 
India^ quoted in Cole's Hind. Mytk.^ p. 378; superior. See India, p. 332. 

Sonnerat's Voyage^ p. 29; Bunsen, VoL iv, ! DEVI, Sans. The feminine of deva, a god 
p. 210. See Dancing girls. or a goddess. It is one of the uaioes of the 

DEV ARAM, a famous saiva poem, part of hindoo goddess Durga, also known as Kali,, 
the SO called Tamil Veda. See Chandra ; Dafahra or Dashara ; Kali 

DEVASTHANAM, the superintendence Kerari ; Linga ; Lustral ceremonies ; Maha- 
of hindoo temples, conducted by trustees called deva; Mahadevi ; Parvati ; Sacrifice, Sata- 
Dhaima Karta. ! rupa ; Serpent. Vishnu ; Yavana. 

DEVATA, a divinity, a spirit, a denii-god. DEVI MAHESHASTJUA. See Iiiscrip- 
The Devata are benign spirits, governed by tions, p. 382. 

ludra, properly the inhabitants of the North! DEVICOTTA, frequently changed hands 
Pole ; for the Devata are said to have day, during the contests between the British and 
when tho Daitya have the night, apd vice French in the 18th century. 

Versl. yideSm'KH.— iVarren's Kala iSanhita. DEVIL BIRD, tho name of a bird of 
DEVATADI DHETTU, Tel. Lipra- Ceylon, which Mr. Mitford supposes to be a 
cercifl serrata, Tri.v. Andropogon aerratuni. goat-sucker, a cuckoo or a black bird. Itsordi- 
^Roxh., i, p. 25S. nary cry is like tlmt of a hen just caught. Its 

DEVATA-DHANYAMU, Tkl. Sor- screams like tho.se of a youth In agony, 
ghum Saccharatura, Peks. Andropogon sacch, DEVI, a goddess, more especially used for 
Abo wild rice. — Rotb. p. i, 271. Parvati 

DEVATA-MALLE or Nalla kakasi, Tel. DEVIDIAR of the Cheiiah and Eavi. 
Randia uliginosa, DC., IV. and A., 1230; Cupre.ssi.i.s iorulovsa, Don, : of Paujab, Juni 
/<?. 897. Gardenia ulig., R. Cor. 135; perus excelsa, 

Posoqueria ulig. — Roxb. i, p. 712. DEVIL GOAD. 

DEVATHARAM, Tam. Eiytliroxylon BbatamkuHam. Sans. | Croton oblongifoliuin, K. 
dh^eolatum ^ Bhutala Bbairi. Tki.. I iii, OSo. 

DEVAYANAI or Devaseiia, one of Su- The Telugu inuno signifie.s “demon-driver*' 
bhfamanyab wives. or “devil goad” — and sticks made of this 

DEVEDAH, Port., Tam., Malayal, the tree are carried as a protection against evil 
haine of a wood, known to Europeans by those spirits 

of the Cedar Libonus, or Spanish cedar. This DEVILS and DEVIL DANCERS. The 
tree b to bo found from Cape Comorin, in the ordinary word in ii.se, to desigiinte a devil, is 
iouth of Malabar, to tho north part of Canara. Paisaclm, or Pisacha, and the temple raised to 
K gfOWS to a large size, from eighteen inches a Paisaclia is a Pekoil, but the former seern.s 
to two feet and a half in diameter, and from rather to be an evil spirit, and the latter a 
thirty to forty feet high. This maybe con- temple to an evil spirit. All the arian and 
siderod A good wood, and might be found non-arian hiudoo ami hudd’hist races of India, 
usbful with the heavy woods in ship-building, and all the races in tho Malaya and the eastern 
The texture of some trees is hard, and might archipelagoes, recognise the existence of spirits 
be converted into good plank. It is much both good and bad and the whole series of 
^d by the natives for house-work and ceremonies from the date of the demise of a 
furhiiure. It is imported into Ceylon, and to hindoo until the demise of his son are insti- 
the coast of Coromandel, from Pegu and tuted from the belief that the spirit of the 
^goon, and named Chittagong wood. deceased is present and can accept oblations, 

Ticre is also is the Vela Devedah, or white and there are even io-stances where contracts 
/^dar, which gi-ows in the forests of Cochin have been entefed into or renewed with the 
It may be had in great spirit of a deceased owner. The hmdo<b 
i^iiiap^ is said to be useful and durable, have a hell, “namkarn,” and a devil, biii tl^ 

ti is a tough wood for boards, and planks ■ non-arian races seem to refer to evil spiritir. 
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DEVILS AND DEVIL DANCERS. 

lu tbeir belief if auy gpo<i man die} bis 
spirit may occupy a tree or stone or other 
locality and be an evil spirit : may even take 
possession of one of his votaries, in which 
event the sci’eaming and gesticulating of the 
possessed person are attributed to the spirit 
in possession, and in the ‘Urdu tongue, the 
phrase would be “ snya uske nug bhara” the 
sh^e has filled his body, and the possessed 
person prophesies. In their belief every 
malady may be the infliction ot an evil spirit. 
To dispossess the spirit, wild music and 
dancing are had recourse to, and tlie po.ssessed, 
generally a woman, exhausted by her pythou- 
ising falls down utterly exhausted or goes into 
convulsions. The non arian races are con- 
stantly recognisiug new spirits, from amongst 
deceased natives of India or Europeans, 
particularly from amongst those whom death 
or accident have suddenly cut off, and they 
have introduced the deities of the liiudoosas 
demons : but the “ ammuii” or earth-deity, is 
in every village throughout Southern India, and 
tho worship of all these demon gods is by 
blood-sa(jriiices and ardent spirits. Amongst 
the Shunar race in the South of the penin- 
sula of India, the belief is that sometimes 
demons are eouteiit with frightening the 
timid without doing any real hunn. Failures 
in trade or in crops, are attributed to demons. 
People hoar a strange noise at iiiglit ; and im- 
mediately they see a devil making his escape in 
tho shape of a dog sis large as a hyena, or a cat 
with eyes like two lamps. In the dusk of the 
\ evening devils have been ol)served in a burial 
or burning ground, assuming various shapes 
one after another as often as the eye of the 
observer is turned away ; and they have often 
been known at niglit to ride across the country 
oil invisible horses, or glide over marshy lands 
ill the shape of a wandering, flickering light. 
Ill all their journey in_, ' move along with- 
out touching the grouiul ; their elevation above 
the ground being proportioned to their rank 
anil importaiiee. Dr. Caldwell has known a 
village deserted and the people afraid even to 
remove the materials of their houses, in con- 
sequence of the terror caused by atones being 
thrown on their roofs at night by invisible 
hands. Demons more malicious still have 
sometimes been known under cover of the 
night to insert combustible materials under 
the eavee of thatched roofs. Even in the day- 
time, about the close of the hot season, when 
the winds fail, demons may often be seen career- 
ing along in the shape of a whirl-wind, catch- 
ing up and whisking about in their flerce play 
every dry stick and leaf that happens to lie 
in their path. In short, writes Dr. Caldwell 
the demons do mucli evil, but no gopd. They 
often cause terror but never bestow benefits, or 
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evince any afifectiou for tlieir votaries. They 
must be placated by sacrifice, because they arc 
so mischievous ; but there is no use supplicate 
ing their favour. If in auy case tho hope of 
obtaining a benefit seem to be their votary’s 
motive in worshipping them, further iiiquii'y 
proves that it is under the supposition that 
the demon’s malignity stands in the way of 
what would otherwise be obtained as a matter 
of course. Aud it may be said to be the 
object of the worship' of all the uon-ariun 
mces to avert from themselves the evils which 
the demous could inflict, for gratitude for good 
received, or resignation to the will of a 
Supreme, are uot parts of the ammun or spirit- 
worship. A similar superstition respecting 
goblins and demons exists all over India. 
Every liiudoo work containing allusions to 
native life, and the dictionaries of all th'c 
hiiidoo dialects, prove the general prevalence 
of a belief in the existence of malicious mis- 
chievous demons, in demoniacal inflictions aud 
possessions, and in the power of exorcisms. 
The chief peculiarity of the superstition, as it 
exists amongst the Shunurs, consists in their 
systematic worship of the demons in which all 
believe. In every part of India, innumerable 
legends respecting goblins and their malice 
are current ; but scarcely any trace of their 
j worship in the proper sense of the term, much 
I less of their exclusive worship, can be dis- 
' covered beyond the districts in which Slianars, 
or other, primitive illiterate tribes, are found. 
|Tn travelling down to Tiniievelly from the 
north, the first village which is found to be 
inhabited by Slianars, Virduputty, about 30 
miles south of Madura, i.s the first place where 
Dr. Caldwell observed sy-steauitic devil-wor- 
ship. Ill like manner in Travuncore, devil- 
worship appears to commence Hvitli the first 
appearance of the Slianar race in the neigh- 
bourhood of Trivandrum ; from whence it 
becomes more and more prevalent as you 
approach Cape Comorin. The demon worship 
of the Shanars and few other illiterate tribes is 
a de^a'udation beneath which the human mind 
cannot descend. I'he places in which the 
demons are worshipped are commonly termed 
“ Pe-e6il,” or devil temples ; some of the 
j temples, especially tiiose erected to the san- 
I guiimry forms of kali, aro small, mean, tomb- 
> like buildings, with an imago at the farther 
end of the cloister. But tho mqjoidty of the 
devil-tern pies are built neither with stone nor 
brick ; the roof is neither terraced nor tiled, 
nor even thatched ; a heap of earth raised 
into a pyramidical shape and adorned with 
streaks of white-wash, sometimes alternatmg 
with red ochre, constitutes both the temple end 
the demon’s image ; and a smaller heap in fkont 
of the temple with a fiat surface forms the altar. 
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UEWwVL. DEWAtA DEVI, 

, cased a iar^e conspicuous tree— a branched trom the Indus, near Uurut is now 
i^arind tree, an umbreiia tree, or even a almost the sole vestige oF the capital of 
jpmmyra, whose leaves have never been cut or the Sogdi of Alexander. On ita site tlie 
trimmed, will generally be observed in the shepherds of the desert have establi^ed 
viciiiity. This tree is supposed to be the an extensive hamlet; it is placed on a 
dhvirs ordinary dwelling place, from which ridge of siliceous rock, seven miles east of 
he shutFs up the odour of the sacrificial blood the insular Bukkurand free from the inuu- 
and descends unseen to join in the feast, dations of the Indus. The 8oda tribe, a 
Turuour menticus that an ordinance of one of powerful branch of the Pi amani l ace, lias 
the kings of Ceylon commanded that a devil> ruled in these countries from rempte antiquity, 
dancer should be provided for every ten and to a very late period they were lords of 
villages. Budd’hists of Ceylon still resort to Oomra vSoomra, in which division was Arore, 
the incantations of the devil dancers iu case of According to Burton, however, the site of 
daugef or emergency. — Dr, Caldwell on the Arore is four miles east of the Indus at Sukket* 
iShanar. See Demon, Peygel, Pisacha. and Rori. S(?hl and his capital, Arore, were 
DEVIL'S PEPPER, Eng. Capsicum. known to Abul Fazil, though he was ignoiaut 
DEVIL'S SALEP, Eng. Cicuta virosa, of its position, which he transferied to Deba,; 
also Conium maculutum. or Dewal, the modern Tatta. This iudela- 

DEV-KANCHUN, Bkng. Bauhinia pur- tigable historian thus describes it: “In 
purea. ancient times there lived a raja named Sehris 

DEVKHADIR, Hind. Mimosa rubicaulis (Sehl), whose capital was Alore, and his 
DE VRIESE, author of various .nemoirs i dominions extended north to Cashmere and 
on Malayan Island plants and of a monograph south to the ocean.” Sehl, or Sehr, became a 
of Marattiaeeie, a work ol' great labour. titular appellation of the country, its princes, 
DEVOTTARA, S.\ns. From deva and and its inhabitants, the Sehrai. Alore ap- 
ootara, belonging to pears to have been the capital of the kingdom 

DEW. of Sigertis, conquered by Menander of Bactria, 

Shabnam, Hind. Pers. ( H’nnng. Burm. [l)U Hunkal, the Arabian geographer, mentions 

Some one has ventured the remark that at it ; but a superfluous point in writing bus 
full moon, near the equator, more dew falls changed Arore into Azore, or Azour, a.s 
than at new moon, and to this are ascribed translated by Sir W. Ousely, D’Anville also 
the moon heads (man hoofden), which, how* mentions it ; but, in ignorance of its position, 
ever, Jansen had but once seen, during all the quoting Abulfeda, says, en grandeur “Azour 
years which he had spent between the tropics*, est presque comparable u Mooltan.” — Tod's 
-^anseii in Murray's Fhysical Geography, Rajasthan, VoL i, p, 42 ; Burton's Scinde, 
p. 146. ‘ ' VoL\,pp. m, \66. 

DlEVVA, a divine being, whether resident DEVVALA DEVI, daughter of Kainala 
upon earth or in a dewa loka. — Eastern devi. On the fall of Nerwalla, the ancient 
Monachism, p, 435. See Deva. capital of Guzerat, Kamula Devi w’as cap- 

DEWADHARI, or damsels of wisdom, &c. tured and taken into the harem of Ala ud 
DEWADUBIO, Sing. Fennel seed. Din; but her daughter Dewala Devi escaped 
DEJWAK, Hind. Termes. White ants. with her father. Slie had been asked , in 

DEWAL, the hindoo temple, in which marriage by the son of Ram Deo, the 

the idol is placed, is called, as temples gene- rajah of Deo-giri (Dowlatabad), but her 
i>Uy are, Dew&l, or Devfil, from Deva, a father, proud of Ids rajpoot origin, had 
deity ; and aleiya, a house, or literally a house refused to give her to a Mahratta, even 

god. The British and other people call it though a prince. ICamala Devi, however, 

pagoda, a word unknown in India beyond the having expressed to Ala ud Din a wish to be 
r^eh of European colloquial instruction, but joined by her daughter, Ala ud Din sent a 
which has been derived from Butklmua two strong army under a general to bring Dewala 
Porsiah words, meaning the glio.st house. It Devi to Dellii. In this extremity, her father 
may however be from Paigudi, a devil temple accepted the Mahratta prince, and sent off his 
also from Daligopa, a budd’hist I'elic shrine. daughter under an escort, but the escort was 
DEWAL, the principal port in Sind, with overtaken, the fair muideu seized and carried 
tall Bpn’.C8aud huge domes ; Dewal is supposed to Dehli where she was married to Khizr 
Tattah. It was called Khan, son of Ala ud Diu. A few years after 
|^ewai»” or “ Debal,'* from its celebrated the death pf Ala ud Din, the throne of Delhi 
de^siyit or pagoda and the Arabs and Persians was filled by Kafoor, a converted hindoo, who 
stili know it by no other name. Arore, or put out the eyes of Khizr Khan, filled tho 
capital of Sind in remote capital with iijndoo troops, put to. deatli,an 
kutiquity, bdt a bridge over the stream which the survivors of Ala ud Din's faihily/ A^ 
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DHA. 


tfansfei’i’ed Dewala Devi to hie own zenana. ; house of a mahomedan where the mnsjcr 

See Camala Devi. receives his visitora, and in which the inen 

DEW ALT, properly Depawali, Sans, servants reside.— rnidence in.JCoor^ 
froin Dipa a lump and Ali, a row, ; a hiiidoo dUtau, VoL i, p. 83. 
religious festivalheld about the end ofOctqber, DEWA PQOJAH, or worship of the im- 
on the new moon of Kartik, in honor of the plements in use as the means of subsistence, 
goddess' Kali and of Lakshmi and the destruc- observed by all the Kait caste at the Dewalleo 
tion, by Vishnu, of the demon Taraki. The and Hooly festivulis. — Malcolm's Central. 
hindoos, after bathing in the Ganges, or India, VoL W, p. Jt>7. 
other river, anoint with oil, put on their best DEE WAR, Diwar, perhaps more cor- 
altire, perform a sraddhu, and at night worship rectly Deehwar or Dehwsr, is the god under 
Lakshmi. On this festival of lamps all whose special care a village is placed : the 
hindoos propitiate Lakshmi, the goddess of genius loci, for whom a portion of grain is 

wealth and fortune, by offering at her shrine, always set apart at each harvest. — Elliot, 

In Rajasthan, on the Amavus, or ides of DEWAS, a chieftaincy in Malwa, held by a 
Kartic, every city, village and encampment, Mahratta, whose aiicesiors came to Malwa 
exhibits a blaze of splendour from lamps, with the first Baji Rao. The revenue of the 

Stuffs, pieces of gold and sweetmeats, are State is Rupees 4,2o,000 ; the area 256 

carried in trays and consecrated at the temple square miles; and the population 25,000 
of Lakshmi, to whom the day is consecrated, souls. 'J'he chiefs have each received a sun- 
The rana of Mewar dines with his nud guaranteeing to them the riglit of adop- 

primo minister, and this officer and his tion. The chiefs are equal in rank and have 

near relatives offer an oblation by pouring oil an equal share in all I’cceipts. Each rct^eives 
into a terra cotta lamp, wliich the sovereign j a salute of fifteen gwm.—Aitcheson's Trea- 
holds; (?very votary of Lakshmi tries his | Engagements and Snynnids, Vol, iv, 
chance of the dice, and from their siicces.s pp. 334 and 335. 
in the Dewnli, foretell the slate of their DEWA SIS. S(‘e Rajmahal. 

aflairs for tlte ensuing year. On the first DEWATA G.VSS, Singh. Carullia lu- 

<lay of the Dewali, the whole population cida.— JR<uV>. 

of an Indian city bear hraiiches of the Sami, DEW-GHUR, an ancient name of Dowla- 

Tulsi and otiier sacred trees, in procc.-<sion ; labad . See Deo-ghui', 

and walk round all (lie ttmiples in the lungh- DKWUDAR., 1 -Jini>. Selhia indica. 

bourhood, offer salutation and prayer to tbeir DEWUL, Singh. Ferouia elephantiim. 

country’s gods, ill their several incarnations. DEYA-DANGA-GASS, Singh. Spa- 

— Postan's Western India, VoL W, pp. Ill thodea rheedii, iS/\ 

and 178; Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. i, p. 70. DEYAMIDDELLA, Singh. Barringtonia 

See Leviti(Mis, xxiii. 40. racemosn.—- J?ar5. 

DEWAN, All., Pkrs. In India, the chief DEYNGAN, Hind. Cordiamadeodii.— 
officerof the second rate sovereigns. In Persia, Hooker, Syn of Hemigymiiia madeodii. — 
a Court of Justiiie or of other hmsiness. A Griff, * 

reception room, is generally called th(5 Dewnn- DEYRA DOOX and Himalayan valleys, 
i-Am, or public reception hall. Tlie Dewan to moderate elevations, in climate correspond 
Khana, is the office room of -the dewan, and | with the Med iterrauean region. See Dehra. 

I the Dewani means pertaining to the dewan. DHA, Burmese., the bill, in various 
The Dewani Adalat under tiie E. I. Company forms, is the iii.soparalile companion of 
was tt Court of Civil and Revenue jurisdiction, every man among tlie hundred forest tribes 
• DEWAN, Per?. A collection into one of Trans-Gangetic India. Among the civil- 
volume of the entire odes of an author, whe- ized Burmans, however, it is more confiued 
ther in the Persian or the Hindustani tongue, to the lower orders, the peasant and boatman, 
In bringing thorn together, they are arranged except as a weapon of war. The Burmim 
alphabetically according to the letters in dha is a weapon about throe feet long, with 
which the versos terminate. The Dewan-i-ja slight uniform curve from end to end. 
Sadi and Dowan-i-FIafiz are generally knowm. About three-sevenths of this length is helve, 
DEWANAGI-WANLU, Tel. Religi- the rest blade. The blade is generally about 
ouB mendicants in southeru India, who accept an inch and a quarter wide with an obtuse 
charity only from one or other of the gold- point. It serves every purpose that a cutting 
smith castes. See Poitu, Zonar. weapon can serve, from making a toethpicS 

DEWANI is the civil department, in con- to felling a tree j or killing a pig, or an enemy 
trast to the foujdari or criminal. Dewan-i* in battle. Very long and heavy dhas are 
amy a privy council chamber. . worn by officials of tlie. Burmese Co^rt.-*- 

DEWAN khana. That part of the p. 158. 
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DHAKA. 

: DHA. Hind. Grisloa tomcntopn. 

DHABBAR. Hind. Aimgallis arvensifi. 

DHAE, Hind. A nurse. In Rajpootanah 
the Dhabhae^ or ‘ foster-brothers,’ often 
hold lands in perpetuity, and are employed in 
the most confidential places ; on embassies, 
marriages, T’orf’.v Rajasthan, Vo\, i, 

•p.m. 

DHAE, Bkng., also DHAI, Grislca to- 
mentosa. 

DHAGOBA. See Buddha, Topes. 

DHAHIMA, a tribe of Rajpoots recorded 
amongst the 36 royal races. They were 
the lords of Biana, and bore a high name 
for deeds of chivalry. Colonel Tod considers 
the tribe to be extinct, but they have three 
or four villages in Baghput, There are 
also Dhahima Aheer and Dhahima Jat 
the same neighbourhood . — Annals of Raja s^ 
than, VoL i, p. 199. 

DHAI? Duk. Stercuiia colorata. — Roxb. 

DHAIL, a river in Jeypore. 

DHAING. See Kush or Cush. 

DHAITI of Bombay. Grislea tomento.sa. 
^Roxh. 

DHAK, Hind. Butea frondosa, also called 
Pulas, is a plant generally diffused in India, 
found near many villag(36, forming their tracts 
of jungle-like land, which is the place of 
pasturage for their cattle. The Dliak yields 
firewood, and its bark and roots a fibrous 
matter, which is used as cordage, called Bukel, 
or beaten to a kind of oakum and used for 
caulking boats, and it is used, also, by the 
natives for agricultural and domestic purposes, 
lis it is possessed of a good deal of strength. 
It is also used for paper-making. A niby- 
Cblourod gum, called Butea kino, Pulas gond, 
exudes from incisions into the hark, it abounds 
fin astringent matter, hut is difficult to apply 
to the tanning of leather, though it>< colouring 
matter is powerful and permanent. The Dhak 
tree is highly ornamental and its large red 
flowers called teesoo and keesoo, yield a 
beautiful dye, which is likely to come into 
extensive use. From thi.s plant, and fi om these 
flowers the name of the Pelasgi has been sup- 
posed by Mr. Peacock, in his ‘Greece in 
India* to be derived. Its wood is valued for 
coating wells, and it is also much sought after 
for the purpose of making a horn, or sacrificial 
fire. TheTaleef-i-Shareef says, that “when 
the white flowers are found, and any one shall 
eat the seeds, his heart will bo cleansed, bis 
understanding increased, and he shall be 
\imdowed with supernatural knowledge.** — 
RMl^iFib.PL, p.297 ; EllMs Supp, Gloss. 

auo DHAUL^ Hind. Eiythrina 
arboreadeiis. 

DHAKA, 28* 42 T ; 90*20 • 3% inBepgAl, 
on the Bura 64nga, 150 miles N.E, of Ckl- 


DHAMEK. 

! cutta, written Dacca. It’is about "72 feci 
above the sea. 

DHAKARA, a tribe of Rajpoots who hold 
a few villages in K’hundoulee in the Agra 
disti;ict, Juleysur in Muttm, and Debli 
Jak*liiin in Etawa ; and are scattered over 
other parts of the Central Doaband Roliilcund. 

DHAKUN, the Jigger Khor or liver-eater 
i of Scindcjis the genuine vampire. An officer 
after a long chase in the valley of Oodipoor, 
speared a hyena, whose abode was the tombs, 
as well-known as the steed on which the. 
witch of A r, sallied forth at night. Evil was 
predicted : and a dangerous fall, subsequently, 
in chasing an elk, was attributed to his sacri- 
legious slaughter of the weird sisfer’s steed. 
— Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. i, p. 74. 

DHAKH of Kasbmere, a red and urhito 
bean, Pbaseolus Innatus, &c. 

DHAK’HA, Hind. Butea frondosa. 

DHAL, Hind., Tam , Trl. A shield. 

DUAL, also Arhar, Bkng. Cajanus in- 
[ dicus. - Spreng. Pigeon pea. 

DTIALIZ k’HOONDLANA, treadingthe 
threshold, a mabomedan marriage ceremony. 

1>HAL-KULMEE,Beng. Calonyction rox- 
biirgbii. 

DHAL-PHOR, Hind. A class of the 
Kurmi, or great agricultural tribe in Hindoo- 
stan ; the words mean clod-breaker. 

D’HAE SAHIB, a n.ohuiTum allum, liter- 
ally Mr. Shield. 

DHAMA, Hind. Fagonia erotica. — Linn. 

DHAMAN, Hind. Pemiisetum con- 
chroides. Grewia oppositi folia j G. elastica. 

DHAMA -PA DAM, a bndd’hist sacred 
book of high authority, and gives the most 
faithful picture of the ethical spirit of Bud- 
dhas’ teachings. — Bunsen, God in Hist., Vol. 
i, p. 343. 

DHAMAR, Hind. Gum-resins of various 
tiees, Shorea robuata, Canarium strictum, 
&c. See Dammar. 

DHAMAYANGYEE, fiat arches of stone 
and brick, are not uncommon, in Burmali 
Captain Yule discerned two of brick, in 
windows in the Dhamayangyee temple at 
Pagan, where no suggestion of European or 
Indian aid could have helped. There is one 
fiat stone arch in the northern gate of the 
fort and another in n tomb, atKurnool. There 
is one in the mediaeval building of Boslin 
Castle, and in the magnificent Saracen gate* 
way of Cairo, called Bab-el*Fitoor.— 
Embassy, p, 4i^. 

DHAMEE, this old Rajpoot state became 
independent of Kuhlor aftei* the Goorkha way. 
The state was bound to supply for^. begar, 
bqt this was commuted to a tribute of Rupees 
720. Revenue, Bs. 4,000 ; populiti<mr2,953.. 
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DHAMI, HiNi>. A follower of Prannath, a 
hindcto reformer who flourished iu the 17th 
century in Bundelkhund, — Wilson, 

JDHAMIN, Hind., Mah. Butee Gibsonii. 

DHAMMA, PALisDhevma, Sansc. Law, 
Duty. 

DHAMMA N, limb. Grewia elastica 
Qr. oppositifolia. 

DHAMMA QR DHABMMA,the doctrines 
or sacred wfitiugs of the budd’hists. — Uardt/t 
Pastern Mon^rchism^ p. 435. 

DHAMMAN, Panj. Grewia dastica, 
Jioyle, G. oppositifolia, Pack, 

DIIAMNA, Ubia ? Grewia tiliaefolia ? 
A tree of Cuttack, has a reddish coloured wood, 
hard but pliable, strong, very plentiful in the 
Sauthal jungles, from BaucehiJial to Hasdiha 
or about forty miles. Used chiefly for cart 
wheels. — Calcutta En(jrs\J ournat^July 1 860. 

DHAMNI, Hind. Portulaca olcracea ? V. 
sativa. 

k DHAMNOO, Hind. Grewia elastica, JRc?jie, 
G. oppositifolia, Buck. G. tiliaefolia, Fahl. 

DHAMONI, a village iii the Saugor dis- 
trict, situated about twenty-nine miles north 
of Saugor, in latitude 24* 1 1 ' 32“ aud longitude 
78“ 48' 34." 

DIIAMTABI, the largest aud most im^ 
purtant town in the southern portiou of the 
Kaipur district. It is situated thirty-six miles 
to the south of Raipur, and is the head-quar- 
ters of a tahsil or suh-colicctorate. 

DHAMUL A, Sans. Alpinia galaiiga. Swz, 

DHAMUN, Hind. Green tea, in Ladakh, 
also brick tea, in Kashmere. Tea in cakes, both 
i)lack and grecu, called “ dhamun,” goes to 
Kashmere only, also Khutan silk and soine 
brocades. Velvet used to l)e imported from 
Russia but is not so now ; the direct English 
imports having no doubt supplanted the trade. 

DHAMUNGAON. See Sanatoria, 

DHAN, Hind. Oryza sutiva, unhusked 
vice or paddy, also growing rice. 

DHAN SAFAIU, Grislea tomentosa. 

DHAN, Hind. Buchanania latifolia, 

DHAN, Hind. Wealth ; Tan, Man, Dhau, 
body, mind and substance. 

DHAN MAURI, Tei.. A rice fleld.-- 

mis. 

DHANA. The Gond portion of a village 
which is always separate from the rest. Also 
applied generally in the north-west as VV'uzra, 
Nugla or Poorwa. — Elliott Suppt. Oloss, 

DHANA DA. See Inscriptions, p. 383. 

DHANANJAYA, Sanji. From dhaua, 
riches and jee, to conquer. See Xuscriptious, 
P..374. 

DHANAPATTI and Srimautoo, a roman- 
tic Hindoo tale of adyentores of a father and 
son, wealthy Bania ni^rchants of the Ganges 


I who travelled to Coromandel, Ceylon, Java> 
Both of them were imprisoned in Ceylon. 

DHANATTAR, Hind. Clitovea tevnatea. 

DHAN DHAUTA, Hind. ? A tree of 
Chota Nagpore with hard, white timber,—’ 
Cal, Cat, Ex, 1862. 

DHAN DORA, IHnd. Proclamation by beat 
of drum. 

DIIANDUR DHANDOSU, a town twenty 
flve miles south of Bhutnair. 

DHANGA. Coriandrum sativum- 

DIIANGAPHUL, Benq. Grislea tomen- 
tosa. 

DIIANGAR, IIiNp. A people in India, 
who claim to be of the vesya caste, who are 
daiiymeii. The Dhanpar of the Mahratta and 
Telugu countries arc theKuru-buru orCurum-^ 
bar of the Cauai-ese districts. The Dhangaf, 
in Telingaua, arc in twelve tribes, \vbodo not 
eat together nor iiitcnnarry. In the centre 
of the Peninsnl.a, they are shepherds and 
wool-weavers, kitchen gardeners and labour- 
ers. In the hill country of Rumgurh and 
Chota Nagpore, there is a tribe of this name, 
some of whom descend periodically into the 
plains for labour. Tlie Dhangar, iu Calcutta, 
are labourers, Mr. Hodgson describes the 
Dhangar as of Mongol origin. lie bids tjs 
look steadfastly at any man of an aboriginal 
race, an ubiquitarian Dhangar for instance, 
and say if a Mongol origin is net palpably 
inscribed on his face ? There are 8,059 of 
these in Oomraoti. But it is not known 
whether, as in Ramgurh and Chota Nag- 
pore, they are a hill people ; iu Tolingana, 
they arc cultivators ; iu the south of 
India, they arc shepherds and weavers 
in wool. Many of the Dhangar aro settled in 
the towns of the south of India, occupied 
as labourers, kitchen gardeners and dairymen ; 
and the Dhangar in the south of India i 
arrange themselves accordingly. The Tiling 
Dhangar arc milkmen aud weavers of coarse 
woolltMis ; the Mahmtta Dhangar gra^e cattle 
and sheep aud clarify their butter into ghee i 
the Bungar Dhangar are purely shepherds, 
as is indicated by the term “ Ban-gar,” wild 
man or forest man. The Dhangar sheep 
farmer race of the Peninsular Dekhap, are of 
two .sections, the Kota Pullia Dhangar who 
keep sheep, and the Barji flatkar or“shep-= 
herds with I he spears.” The latter still hold 
I much land on the borders of the Nizam’s teiti? 
tory and, until the British domination were 
notorious for pugnacity and rebellion, and they 
still continue a quarrelsome and obstinate 
race. They are supposed to have come from 
Hindoostan in twelve tribes, and beeq im- 
pelled by the Gonds towards Hingoli an^ 
Bassim, which locality got the name , of }3ora 
Hatia, or the twelve tribes, They iov 
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bHANKUB. DHANWAKTBA. 

ciQpy the Mis on th^ north bank of the Pyn adjoining districts! They do tot follow liindoO 
Ganga. To die in the chase or in war is ; rites and they have no temples, set lilp 
dtesed honorable, and the Hu tkar who are so i near their villages a stone with some rude 
killed are burned. The Hutkar are fine, able- carvings which they worship in times of famine 
bodied mira, independent but arrogant : many or sickness or calamity. They buiy, but 
of themhever shave or cut the hair of their sometimes burn their dead.— C, J, P, C JB., 
fiu^. ThVBamgurh and Chota Nagpore Dhan- pp. 6 and 7. 

gar come periodically into the plains for em- DHAN-LUNKA-MURICH, Beng. Cap 
ployment, and some of them are engaged yenne-pepper ; Capsicum ; Capsjlcum fasti- 
as iab6urei*s and scavengers. In the Penin- glatura. 

sula, they are dark, almost black men of slen- DHAH-MARBI, Hind. Artificially irri- 
der and spare foims, they are quite dissimilar gated rice fields, 

from the Gaoli, in personal appearance, and DHANKEE, Tam. A dark-coloured wood 
all the sheep (kuru, Kamatica, a sheep) are of Travancore, specific gravity 0*733. Very 
under the Kurubaru or Kurumbar race. They strong, but knotty, used for common buildings, 
are also wholly distinct from the Ydayan or — CoL Frith, 

Tadava Tamulian cowherd race, wlio are DHANNIA, Guz. Coriaudor seed, 
known in all the Tamul country as ‘Pillai* DHANSRI RIVER. See India, p. 311. 

or son, and in all probability, the dispersed DHANUK, Hind, A bow-man. Dlianuk 

Kurumbar of the Peninsula of India, some of from the Sanscrit, a bow, and Daiiushaai'e the 
them in towns and others almost nomade, are names of a race in northern India, but nnmer- 
the fragments of the great shepherd race who ous in Bahar, employed as ai'cliers, fowlers 
held sway in the Arcot district in the early and house guards, also in several menial occu- 
clentin‘ies of the Christian era. pations both of tlie house and field wherever 

The Golla employed as a cashier is said they reside. "Jlie females are specially in 
not to be a cowherd. request as in id- wives. The Dhanuk, tribe of 

The Mirda are a caste of migratory shop- fowlers and archeivs of Bahar and Hindoostan, 
herds in the south of India. live on their prey : they are employed as house 

The cowherd and barber are of the better guards, and Dr. Buchanan describes the 
of the servile tribes, but the Kurumbar or Dhanuk of Bahar, Bhagalpoor and Puraniya 
Dhangar, and the Gaola dairy men, keep as engaged in agriculture like the Kurmi. 
aloof from each other. Many of them however are agricultural slaves. 

The Glioonkur or Dhankur or Dhungur in The Dlinnuk are descended, according to the 
the Lnkti territoi 7 bordering on Udipur and , Padma Purana, from a Chnmar and a ChnndiW 
Bultanpur, are a tribe of short but muscular i woman. From the Dannk have proceeded 
and able-bodied men who speak a separate A herya, who are said not to eat dead carcases, 
language. The tribe is confined to Cliota os the Daiiuk do. 

Nagpur and the adjoining districts. They There arc reported to be seven sub-divi- 
do not follow hindoo rites, and they have sions of the Daniik, Loiingbusta Mut’huiea, 
» ho temples, but set up near their villages a Kul’hurea, Jyswar, Mngahi, Dojwar and 
stone with some rude carvings, which they Chhilntya. Tliese donotintermairy, or even 
worship in times of famine or sickness or eat or smoke together. They mix indeed so 
calamity. They bury but sometimes burn little with one another, that an individual 
their dead.— C. J. P. C, J?,, pp. 6 and 7 ; Dliauuk is seldom able to mention more tliaii 
Campbell, p, 33. two, or at most tlii'ce, of these names as 

DHANGUR. See Kaiyn ; Chetang. belonging to his fraternity.* There are several 
DHANI RANG, Hind. A full green Dhanuk in Delhi, and they are scattered over 
colout. A person of consideration.^ ffVs. the North-western Provinces ; but Bahar is 
DHANIA* Guz. Dhaniyalu, Tkl. Co- the country in which they most abound. — 
I iandrutii sativum, L. Coriander seed. Wits. Glos.; Elliot's SnppLGloss. ; Postnn's 

liHANJI. See Mai wa. Western India, Vol. \, p, 167. See India. 

i>HANK, an ancient name of Mongy Py- DHANWANTRA, the physician pro- 
tun or Mongy Puttun in Sanrashira, The duced at the churning of the ocean. Takaji- 
preseiitchief is of the Balia Rajput race. ca-poond, or “fountain of the snake-king,’’ 
KE Kill LI AN,. IIiNi)., also is about two miles east of Naoli, near the 
K%6eC, swollen parched rice. boundary of Bhynaror and Bhanpoora. The 

©HANKUB, Doobkur or Dhungur, in the road, through a jungle, over the flat highland 
Ldlfcii t^itory, bordering on Udipur and Sul^ or Pat’bar, presents no indication pf the 
tanpur, it tribe of short but muscular and able- fountain until you suddenly find yourscllf on 
h^ied m^ speak a separate langua^. the brink of a precipice nearly two hundred 
is confined to Chota Nagpur and the feet in depth, crowded with noble ti^w, on 
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dhab. dhurma-bhanoo. 

which the knotted koroo” is conspicuous. British conquest o{ Mai wm the Dhar state 
The descent to this glen is over masses of was subjected to a coutlnued series of spplia* 
rock ; and about half-way down a small plat- lions chiefly at the hands of Siudia . and 
forin^ are two shrines; one containiug the Hqlkar, and was preserved from desti'uctipn 
statue of ** taksliac,” the ^hake-king ; the only by the talents and courage of Meeoa 
other of ** Dhunwantra,” the physician, who Bai. Anuiid Kao Puar died in 1807 and was 
was produced at tlie * churning of the ocean.* succeeded by his posthumous son Eamchunder 
The “ cooud*’ or fountain is at the southern Kao Puar, on whose mother, Meena Bai, the 
extremity of the abyss. Dhanwantra is the administration devolved. Bamchunder died 
Esculapius of the hindoos, but has not an early, but Meena Bai with the consent of the 
attendant serpent like his brother of Greece ; neighbouring chiefs, adopted her sister’s son 
“ the health bestowing Dhanwantra, the celes- under the name of Ramchuiid Puar. The 
lial physician, arose from the sea when chum- Dhar state rebelled in 1 857 and was Con- 
ed for the beverage of immortality.” He is fiscated, but it was subsequently restored 
generally represented as a venerable man with Auund Kao Puar with exception of theBainsea 
a book in his hand.-— Bayas/Anw, Fo/. ii, p, pergunuah. The area of the state is esti- 
718; C ole m * s Hind, My tLip.Z^Z i Moore y mated at 2,091 square miles, and the 
p. 342. See Images, Kurma, Serpent Vidiya. population at about 1,25,000 souls. The 
DHANYA BHEDAM, Tkl. A variety revenue is mpees 4,37, ooio. One company 
of wheat. of the Bhopal levy is maintained at the 

DIIANYAKA, Sans. Coriander seed. expense of the state to garrison the fort. 

I DIIANYALI, Hind. Adelia serrata. Dhar pays an annual contribution of Rupees 

^ DANYALU, Tkl. Coriandrura sativum. 19,656-0-4 for the maintenance of the Malwa 

DHANYA-ROOPA, Sans. From dhana, Bheel corps. The chief receives a salute of 
rice ; and roopu, form. fifteen guns, and has been granted the right 

DH AO of kangra. Conocarpus latifolia. — of adoption. — Bueh.^ Hamilton^ Treaties^ 
Rojch, Engagements and SufinudSf VoL iv, p. 325. 

DHAO, Hind., or Dlioii, rock containing DHARA, Hind. Corchorus olitorius. 
magnetic oxide of iron in form of sand. DHARAPATTAH. See Inscriptions, pp. 

DHAO KA GOND, Hind. Gum of 375,376. 

Grislea tomentosa. DHARA SENA. See Inscriptions, p. 375. 

DHAOLA DHAR, or outer Himalaya or DHARI. Grislea tomentosa. 

White Mountain, from Dhavala^ Sanscrit, DHARI, name of a waterfall near the 
white ; a precipitous range of hills between Hirnphal, or Deer’s Leap, on the Nerbuddali. 
the Byas and Ravi in the outer or sub- DHABICHA, Hind. Second husband of 
Himalayas to the north of Kangra. The a widow. 

whole* length of the outer or sub-1 limalaya, DHARINJO, Uria. A tree of Ganjam 
nearly 300 miles from S. E. to N. W., and Gumsoor, extreme height 60 feet, circum- 
is pierced by the Ravi, the Chenab, the ference 4 feet, and height from the ground 
Punach, and the Jehlam rivers, which divide to the intei'section of the first bpanch 8 feet, 
it into separate districts. The snow-line is Tolerably common. No use seems to be 
about 16,000 feet in height. Dhaola Dhar, made of the wood. The bark is used medi- 
is called by several names in our maps, Maui cinally by women after child-birth ; the juice 
I Mahes ki Dhar, or the mountains of the holy of the leaves is supposed to cure itchi— 
f lake of Mani Mahes, and Hugel calls it Captain Macdonald. 

'■ Palam Kidar and Chamba Kidar. The rocks DHAR KARELA, Hind. Momordica 
are clay and mica slate. — Cleg horn* s Punjab dioica. 

Reportf p. 97. DHAR KI KABER, Hind. Csesalpfnia 

DHAR, a river near Kaisla in Baitool. sepiaria. 

DHAR, Hind. A hill. DHARMA or DHABMA RAJA, or 

DHAR, 22* 35' ; 75* 21', in Milwa, 33 Yudhishtira, the eldest of the five Pandava. 
miles W. of Mhow. The level of the railway. See Hindoo, Inscriptions, pp. 374, 381^ 386, 
1,850 ft. Dhar town, is about 30 miles S. W. 390 ; Karli, Vedas, 
of the Indus river. The Puar family was one DHARMA, Hind., Sans. Charity, law, 
of the smost distinguished in the early Muh- virtue, morality. Dharma-kari, a judge, 
ratta history and Auund Rao Puar is usually Dharma-das, a temple servant. Dharma- 
cousidered as the founder of the principality karta, a temple manager, Dharma-swama, 
of Dliar, which with some adjoining districts literally faith (dharma), to his lord (gwama*) 
and the tribute of some Rajpoot chiefs was DHARMADEVA.See Inscriptions, p. 389. 
assigned to him by the first Bajee Rao, DHURMA-BHANOO, Sj^S. ^ ^ 
Peishwa. For twenty years before the dharma, religion ; and bhando, splendbiir. 
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^bllARMA PASS. See Kunawelr; 

. \PHABMA-RAJAH, the title of the 
spiritual ruler of Bhutan, literally king of 
Virtue. He succeeds by incarnatiou. 
DHABMA-RAJAH, Sans. 

Shinje, Tel. 1 Choigyal, Tife. 

From dharma>, justice ; and rajah, a king. 
A name of Yama in his bcuificent form. He 
is the king of justice, whose countenance the 
virtuous only see : the wicked see him as 
king of the infernal regions. In the hindoo 
religion, he is the of eternal justice. 
Antaka is an attribute of Yama or Dharma- 
laja, in the character of the destroyer.— 
Cole's Myih^ Rind.^ p. 379. See Inscrip*- 
tions, p. 353 > Yama. 

DHARMSALA. A building devoted to 
some religious or charitable purpose. A house 
for the accommodation of travellers or pil*- 
grims or for the reception of the sick or poor. 
The dharmsala, or temples of the Sikhs, are 
m general, plain buildings. They arc built by 
rich men, or by several uniting to defray the 
. expense. They have a flat roof, and are 
sufficiently capacious to accommodate a mul- 
tiiude of attendants, who sit or stand during 
'worship. Images are banished. The bunga, 
or temples, at Amritsur, surrounding tlie 
holy tank, are line buildings ; each missul, 
or associatioti of Sikhs, lias a separate 
bunga. The forms of prayer and praise are 
simple. Portions of tlie Adi Gvunt’h are 
rend oi* sung ; the priest says, “ Meditate 
upon the Book,’* and the people reply, “ VVah^ 
Guru ! Wah, Guru ki Fatah !” Guru Govind 
not only introduced the worship of Doorga 
and the sword, but, it is said, olfered sacrifices 
at her festivals. In tlie Dasama Padshah ki 
Grant’b, Durgah is represented as the tutelaiy 
goddess of war. In the common form of a 
hindoo temple, the adytum containing the 
object of worship is invariably covered Avilh 

“ shikur,” or bell-shajied spire the muii- 
dup^ 01 * ante-chamber, is open, and contains in 
temples of Siva a dgure of the attendant 
bull, Nandi; Vaishuavite temples, especially, 
liave frequently two ante-chambers, in which 
ease the first is open and the second closed. 
These, as also the temples of the Jaiii re- 
ligioiti Imve . occasionally three spires, the 
centre one I'ather higher than the other two. 
The temple is surrounded by a Dharamsala, 
or house of accommodation for attendants 
and worshippers. The surrounding struc- 
ture is, hoAvever, still, sometimes, especially 
IB Jaia temples, formed of numerous stnail 
j^e^covei'ed shrines, and the lodging-houses 
aio ia;: detached, but the whole 

mass of buildings is frequently encircled 
by ‘ a foiiified wall. A large temple pre- 
Mts, ia facl^ tbe appearance of a village ,* the 
6S } 
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auxiliary buildiuge look like substatitial 
private houses, but are more liberally adorned 
wit!) carved wood-work ; and sometimes 
nearly the whole exterior of them is covered 
with rude paintings, representing marriages 
or other dtuneslic festivals, or more frequent* 
ly the achievements of the gods. Small 
reservoirs of water called koond, circular 
wells, and more imposing wiv or bowlee, 
and sometimes majestic tanks are the more 
or less indispensable accompaniments of places 
dedicated to the religion of the hindoos. 
Like the Christian churches of the middle 
ages, the liindoo temples of Goozerat are 
usually placed in situations highly favoured 
by nature. The awful gloom of the grove, 
the romantic beauty of the mountain glen, 
the brightness of the river’s bank, the wild- 
ness of the cIoud*enveloped peak, or the 
solemn calm of the ocean bay, are accessaries 
of which the religions of Siva and of 
Adinath know full well how to avail. The 
officiating priests are, in the temples of 
Siva, usually GosAee in those of Vishnoo, 
Brahmins or Virageo ; in temples of Devi 
low caste Bralimiiis orOos^ee — sometimes, us 
in the (lase of Bouchcrajee, even mohamme* 
(Ians. The priest in a rhiin tetiiple may bo of 
any caste, Avith the curious provision that he 
be ml a Shrlwuk, or Itiyman of that religion. 
Loav caste brahmins, especially the class called 
Bhojuk, are ft'eqnently cmj)loyed. The 
CosaeCf are members of a monastic order 
which folloAvs SiA^a. They'Avcar orange-taAvny 
clothes ; and the iceluh, or seemrian mark 
upon their foreheads, is horizontal. The Kf* 
r^yce is a vaishimvite monk, and Avears aP white 
dress and a pei’pendicular teeink. Those Avlio 
are servants of the Dev add to tlie teeluk a 
chaiidlo or ixhI spot, made AVith a prepara* 
tion of turmeric. The Jain monk is com- 
monly called a but the general name 
applying to all these orders is that of 
Smn/asif or ascetic. 'J’he Suuyasi are often 
persons Avho Imve lost tlieii* property, or 
ha\'’o been deprisx?d of their children, or 
suffered some other calamity, against which 
tliey liave not hail resolution to bear up. 
The intended recllise having mi-anged Avith 
a guru, or monkish dignitary, for his re- 
ception into the order, and having ascertained 
the favourable day by astrological ealcula* 
lion, breaks the sacred cord, if he be of the 
regenerate classes, removes the hah* of his 
head, assumes the monastic dress, and With alms 
and prayers receives initiation. The SuuyAsi 
ttre,ho wever, sometimes consecrated at an early 
age ; a person who despairs of having cbildrea* 
not uBfrequentiy vows to consecrate one sots 
if two be granted to his prayers ; and among 
the Jains, when disdples are scarce, as th^ 
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fr^tieuily ate, the monks pm'ch&se chUdfeti 1 makes the aUeinpt without tesolution to pev 
for the purpose of initiating them. The severe, he rarely fails ; for if the party thus 
markings which hindoo sects place on their anested were to sutfer the brahman sitting 
foreheads, are alluded to by Moses : ** Ye in dharirn to perisli by hunger, the sin would 
shall not make any cuttings in your flesh for for ever be upon his head. This practice has 
the dead', nor print any mai’ks upon you : become almost unht?ai\l of in late years, but 
1 am the Lord.” — Leviticus, xix. 28. Bishop formerly even the i nterfetehce of British courts 
Patrick notes that this imprinting of marks or often proved insufficient to check it, as it had 
signatures was understood to be fixing a badge been d(?emed in general most prudent to avoid 
or characteristic of the person’s being devoted for this purpose the use of coercion, from an 
to some false deb-y.-^/orAe^’ Ras Mdla or apprehension that the first appearance of it 
Hindoo AnnalSy VoL ii, /jp. 311 to 313; might drive the sitter in dharna to suicide. 
Hutory of the Punjab, VoL i, pp. 123 and The discredit of the act would not only fall 
124. See Mat’ll. upon the officers of justice, but upon the 

DIIAUMSALA, is a sanatorium with a Government itself. The practice of sitting 
soldiers’ garden, containing many introduced in dharna was not confined to brahman men. 
Himalayan trees of gi'eat ittteicst. Box, ash, It was had recourse to by Benu Blmi, the 
and various conifers as well as many Eiirapean widow of a man of the* brahm in ical tribe, 
fruit trees are adapted to this hill station ; it who bad a litigation with her brother-in-law, 
has perhaps the only collection of indigenous Bai Kisheu, which was tried by arbitration, 
Alpine trees in the Punjab. and the trial ami sentence were revised by the 

DIIABMA S ASTRA, the hindoo law, court of justice at Benaies, and again in ap- 
the Code of Maiiu. — WHs, peal. The suit of Bemi Bbai involved a claim 

DIIARMA SUTRA, a term sometimes of property and a consideration of caste, which 
given to the Samaya cliarika rules. — Muller, her antagonist declared she had forfeited. 

DHARMIKA SKNI. See Inscriptions, Originally it Was pitictised by brahmans, 
p. 384, but was proliibited by Res. 7 of 1820 of 

DHARMMA, Sans. In budd’hism, both tbo Bengal Code. In the south of India 
faith and practice ; Practical virtue ami it is done before idols for obtaining the 
morality. See Uainoii and Pythias. object of desire. It is an ancient practice : 

lillARMA SETOO, Saks. From dliarma Gene.sis xxiv says M will. not eat until I have 
religion, and Setoo a bridge, or dam. told mine errand,’ and a brahman sometimes 

DIIABMA THAKOORU, Sans. From goes to a house, sits down, and refuses to 
dliarma, religion ; and t’iiakoorn, n lord. cut till he has obtained the object # has 
DHARNA or Dhurna, Hind. Dharaa in view. ’J'lio Knyihhman newspaper re- 
baitluia, literally to sit *'Dliunia,” was a latcs that about 1850, a man named Chut- 
practice put in force in several parts of India torbhooj, sou of a well known and respect- 
i>y creditors who sat down Ijcfore the doors able Clmran of Ooileypoic, carried to tlie 
of their debtors so as to close all exit unless late chief of that state certain grievances 
over the sitter’s body and thus compel a pay- which ho considered himself to be suffer- 
meiit of their claims. The practice was iug in eoiiiiection with his village. Fail- 
formerly familiar at Benaics, and may be iiig to secure redres.s by ordinary measuj'es, he 
translated “caption or arrest.” It was used look the unusual course of intrading on the 
by the brahmans to gain a point wliich could chief without permission, for which breach of 
not be accompli>ihcd by any other means ; and etiquette he was forbidden to enter the palace 
the process was as follows The brahman again. Accordingly, being under a sense of 
who adopts this expedient for the purpose degradation, ill-feeling and aimoyauce, eu- 
mentioued, proceeds to the door or house gendered by the prohibitory order, he iii- 
of the person against whom it is directed, dulgod in satires and philiipics against his 
•or wherever he may most conveniently inter- cfii’e:^ Who thereupon confiscated his village, 
cept him. He there sits down in dharna. Upon this, Chutterbhooj proceeded to Su- 
With poison or a poiguard, or some other loombur, which at that time, was at* enmity 
instrument of suicide in his hand, and threaten- with the chief of Oodeypore, and this step 
ing to use it if his adversary should attempt only incensed the chief all the more against 
to molest or pass him, he thus completely ar- him. Here ho appears to have been pro- 
rests the debtor.’ In this situation the brahman vided for, but sutequently wandered about 
fasts ; and by the rigor of the etiquette. Which fl'om> place to place trying to obtain redress, 
is rarely infringed, the unfortunate object of but without being able to secure either the 
his aiTest ought also to fast and thus they forgiveness of his chief or the restitution of 
both remain until the institutor of the dharna his village. In this state of frelbg he ap- . 
’obtains satisfaction. In this, as he seldom pears to have given way to the superstitious 
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DHAT. 


DHAyUA. 


iina, still pi* 6 VaHing . amongst tUo ^ 

^ that of his own blpp 4 ,;<Hrv^^t^^ 

Wood oip his ffliniljr would bring destruction 
Ujpon those who had offended him if it did not 
secure a ready attention to his real or imagi- 
nary wrongs. In 1859 therefore, whilst tra- 
velling through the jungle with his two wives, 

. two slave girls, and a servant, together with a 
party of the Meeua, who were his retainers, he 
one day dismounted and gave his horse in 
charge to tlie servant and began to smoke. 
Theu advancing a little distance he suddenly 
killed the servant, and called upon the Meenas 
to dismount the woman. His orders were 
obeyed. One slave girl fled away with her 
boy to a neighbouring village and escaped, but 
the tlii*ee other women were killed. The 
slave girl informed the villagers of what had 
; ;^ocenrred, and they went out and saw the dead 
* bodies, and carried tlicm away, and burnt 
them. The slave girl died the next 3 'ear, and 
Chutterbhooj never turned up for six years 
after the offence had been committed. He 
then came in and confessed to liuviiig mur- 
‘dered the women and servant. Accordingly 
he was tried and convicted of murder, and 
the Viceroy was fully of opinion that theniun 
deserved hanging, but that, considering the 
number of years which had elapsed, the pre- 
valence of superstition, and the lawlessness 
which prevailed in that part of Rajpootana 
at the period hi question wlien many such acts 
were committed with impunity, His Excelleii- 
.cy (^muted tlie sentence to transportation 
The inviolability of a brahman, and | 
the sill attached to causing the death of one, 
in any way, is inseparable, and to this, accord- 
: ing to Sir William Jones, may be traced “ the 
practice of dharna. 

DHABPOSH, Hind. Saxifraga ligulata. 

DHARUKIJ, or Dhavaua, Sans. From 
dhreetohold. 

DfiAEUVA SENA. See Inscriptions, 

p.389. 

. DHARUPi, Hind. Dioscorea del toidea. 

DHAEWAR, a town in the Southern 
Mahratta country in the lielgaum collectorate 
of the Bombay Presidency. 

DHAS. See India, p, 346. 

BlHASAN^ a river near Saugor cantonment. 

DHASHT-I-KAPCHAK, The Sahara 
of Asia. See Dasht ; Desert, Kalmuk ; Khiva ; 

J>HASEA» religious mendicants in South- 
era India, who hold an iron worshipping 
damp i in their hands and perform on the 
, Jaiigetf^ :Twte and Sinku. They walk before 
when being carried to the funeral 

, .DHATf^an isolated and now dependant 
(Chieftainship of wliich Oomerkote is the capi- 


I tal. It separates the Bjuatti mce from the 
' Jareja race. Its prince is of the Pramara race 
and Soda tribe, ancient lords of all Sind. 

The Dliote, or Dhatti, is the Rajpoot tribe,, 
inhabiting Dhdt, and in no greater numbers 
than the KImrwd, whom tliey resemble in 
their habits, being entirely pastoral, cultivat- 
ing a few patches of laud, and trusting to 
the lieuveus alone to bring it forward. They 
barter the ghee or clarifled butter, made from 
the produce of their flocks, for grain and 
other necessaries of life. Bubri and Chauch, 
or * porridge and butter-milk/ torm the grand 
fare of the desert. A couple of seei-s of flour 
of bujra, jooar, and kaijri, is mixed with 
some seers of chauch, and exposed to the Are, 
but not boiled, and this mess will suflice for 
a lai'ge family. The cows of the desert are 
mucli larger than those of the plains of India, 
and give from eight to ten seers (eight or ten 
quarts) of milk daily. The produce of four 
cows will amply subsist a ‘family often per- 
sons from the sale of gliec ; and tlieir prices 
vary with their productive powers from ten 
to Afteen rupees each. This rabri, so analo- 
gous to the koouskous of the African desert, 
is often made with canud’s milk, from which 
ghee cannot bo extracted, and which soon 
becomes a living mass when put aside. Dried 
Ash, from the valley of Sind, is conveyed 
into the desert on horses or camels, and Ands 
a ready sale amongst all classes, even as far 
east us Barmair. It is sold at two doki’a 
(coppers) a seer. The poora, or temporary 
hamlets of the Dliatti consisting at most of 
ten huts in each, resemble those of the 
Kaorwa. — Tod's Bajasthariy Vol. i, p 45. 

DHATAKI KUSUMAMU, Tkl. Dim- 
tri-pooshpika. Sans. Grislea tomentosa. — 
Roxb, 

DIIATUGARBHA. See Buddha. 

DHATURA, Hind, species of Datura, 
D. fastuosa, and D. stramonium, an intoxicat- 
ing and poisonous drug. The plaiitis well 
known hy its white trumpet-shaped Aower : 
safaid dhaturu is D. alba. 

DHATURA, Hind.? Hyoscyamuaniger? 

DIIATUSENA. See Mahomedanism. 

DHAU, a river near Burragong inChuprah. 

DIIAU, P.ANj, Lagerstreemia parviAoia, 
— lioxb. Hind, Couocarpus latifolia. 

DUAUEN of Bombay, Grislea tomentosa. 
— Roxb, 

DHAUL DHAK, Hind. Erythrina ar- 
boresceus. 

DHAULIA, a place in Cuttack, at which 
tliere is an inscription of the third century 
before Christ. It has two separate local 
edicts, the remarining edicts corresponding 
with those of Girnar./ See Biiddha, Gii^, 
.Inscriptions, pp. 373^ 385, 387. 
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DHENKU. 

DHAUBA, Hini>, Lagerstrdemia paiTi-iDhiklee, and io Gohickpoor into Dheokul. 

» flora. ^ The word appears to be derived from DhuU 

DHAURA, Grislea toraentosa, the scar- : kana to roll, to overturn. The posts which 
let flowers, dhau ka phool are considered sti- jact as the fulcra are called T’hoOnya ; the 
mulating and given to women in labour rope, Burt ; and the bucket, Kurwala. The 
are also used in dyeing. One seer costs four “ dhcnkli” is seldom used in the Punjab pro- 
aunas. Tlie gum, dliaura or dhau ka goiid, per, except for the irrigation of rice fields, 
is white in colour, like the katira and and in river tracts for melons and tobacco, 
tragacniith gums, swells in water : in dyeing In the peninsula of India it is in use in all 
cloth it is applied to those parts that the the finer garden or even w field cultivation. — 
dye is not wished to touch; it is eaten in Elliot's Sup. Gloss. PowelVs Hand-book; 
“ luddoo ;** one maund costa ten rupees.— Econ. Piod. Punjab^ p. 208. 

Gen. Jbfed. Top., p. 133. DHENUUS, Beng. Abelmoschus escu- 

DHAVALA or Dhavalha. See Inscrip- lentus. 
lions, p. 392. DlIER, a non-Arian race, dwelling as pre- 

DHAVANTARI, the phy.si<dan of the dial slaves, in many parts of India, in the 
gods who ro.se from the sea of milk. Panjab, rare in the N. W. Proirinces, many 

DHAVES, Hind. Dhewus, Hind. in the Saugor territory. Ini the Nagpore 

DHAWAN PH UL, Hind. Flower of territory they have acquired some cousidera- 
Grislea tomentosa. tion from their employment as Dulal or writ 

DHAWI KllURD, Hind. Grislea to- servers. In the Deccan they are doubtless 
mentosa : Sufed dhawi. Hind. Buxus sem- the same as the Hollar of the Canarese, the 
pervircns. Mahr of the Mahrattas and the Pariah of the 

DHA WAR, Mar. A tribe who are sniel- Tamil race. In the Western Provinces, though 
ters of iron. they are not often found in any numbers, but 

DHAYA, Hind. Land on a river hank, they appear to have left the remembrance of 
suhjeiit only to the occasional overflow of tlieir name, for it is common term of abuse to 
water : also riilges along the dry course of call a man a Burn Dher’h, or a low-caste 
a river, which has turned in auotlier direc- fellow. They eat dead animals, clean skins 
tion. and .sell them to Chamars. In Rajpootana, 

DHE, Hind., in tin? N. W. Provinces, a the Dher’h will not eat hogs, either tame or 
sub-division of the .lat tribe. wild : the hitter they hold in great abomin- 

DHE, Hind., of the Cis-Sutlej, old mounds atioii, notwithstanding their Rajpoot masters 
yielding saltpetre earth. look upon them as a luxury. — Elliot's, Sup. 

DHIMAR, H race, chiefly employed in Gloss.; Journal P, A. S., p. 224. See 
fishing. They arc, properly speaking, a Chepung India, Pariah, 
hraiicfi of the hearer, or Kuliar, caste ; DHERA, Hind. A station. A tent : a 
though they are .‘sometimes said to be hamlet. 

offshoots of nnillah, or 'ooatmen. DHERI, in Sind, abit of stone or othersuch 

DHEKENAL, See India, p. 330, material, round which the raw wool thread is 

DHELA, Hind. A Lahore grass, Scirpus twisted. The Kamho is a long cloth thrown 
maritima. over the right shoulder, and so fastened round 

DHELA KATA, Hind. ? A tree of Chota the waist as to leave a place for the lambs 
Nagpore, with hard, yellow timber.— CaL Cat. and kid.s that are too young to walk.— /2tc4arc/ 
Ex. 1862. F. Burton's Sindh, p. 410. 

DHENA, Beng. Vitis elongata. DHERWARAll, the locality outside the 

DIIENGI, a boat on the Ganges river, hiiidoo towiKS where the Dher race reside. 

See Boat, Bhouliya, DHERWARA, part of the budd’hist ex- 

DHENGUN, Hind. Cordia maelcodii. cavations at Karli. 

— Hooke r. DHE W U S, H ind. Dalbergia oojeinensis. 

DHENKA, Hind. A lever of any kind.— Dhaves, Hind. \ Dhivus, Mahr. 

Wils. A tiinl)er of Nagpore, of a light colour. It 

DHENKLI, a water lever, a maehinc for is liable to be devoured by white aqts, aud is 
raising water, the pakotta or yettam of the only procurable of a small scon tiing^ from 12 
lamil countries. It consists of a horizontal to 15 feet long and two feet in gii*th. Its 
lever with a weight at one end and a bucket strength, however, is considerable, and, if 
of iron or an earthen pot at the other, found of a proper size, would doubtless be 
slung from a bamboo, or pole; this being valuable. The young trees ai‘e all cut down 
lowered into the well and returned toils for bandy poles. It sells at 8 annas the cubic 
original place, brings up a bucket of water. The foot.— Captain Sankty, Major Pears€, 
name is provinctally corrupted into Dhookleo, DHr, Hind., Sans. Sour milk* 
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DHOa DflOBBB’S BARTH. . 

DHIMAE, Hind. White auts ; pix)perl 7 the amirmiab, ‘ the imperishable* dl^pb, tlio 
Dewak. Cy notion dactylonwel I knotirn for its nutritive , 

DHIMAL, a race of 15,000 souls in the properties and lujjuriant vegetation under the 
sal forest ’ of the Terai who about the close most intense heat. 

of the eighteenth century migrated to the DHOBI, a washerman ; one of the lowest 
north and east of the Kooch A*om Nepaul. castes of liiudoos. A woman is called Dliobin. 
The Dhimal dwell between the Konki and In the Upper Godavery district the pre-^ 
DhoiiJa, between the open plains and the sent population is 54,680, of whom the Dhobi, 
higher levels of the mountains, and their are a large part. 

villages, though distinct, the people not DUOBRE’S EARTH is a native carbo- 
iutermarryiug, are intermixed with the Bodo. nate of soda. It is called wasliermaii’s earth, 
The Dhimal differ from the Bodo, in their also culled Sajji Matti in Himlustani, and Ap-^ 
language and their pantheon. Mr. Latham placaram in Tamil and Tclug^. Dliobee’s 
considers the terras Dhimal, Kamul and Ta- Earth is a whitish grey, sandy efflorescence, 
mil to be the same* The deities Data and which often covers miles of country where 
Bidata preside over marriage, the feast of decayed white granite forms the surface soil ; 
which is prolonged through three days aud this earth begins to accumulate in the dry 
costs from 80 to 40 rupees. They bury their weather ; immediately after the rains, it can 
f dead. The Dhimal of the eastern portion of he scraped off the surface to the depth of two 
the Turai, are estimated at about 15,000 souls, or three inches, and by repeated boiling and 
They are intermixed with the Bodo and lie the addition of a little quick lime, the alkali . 
between the Kuki aud Dhonlii. — Latham's^ is obtained of considerable strength. With a | 
DesHriptive Ethnology, See Bodo, India. little care, very clean carbonate of soda can 
DHIMAB, are fishermen ; a branch of the be obtained, fit for the manufacture of toilet 
bearer or Kahar race, but are sometimes con-t soap, white glass, and glazes for pottery, 
sidered offshoots of the Mullah or boatman The Nellore, Cuddapah, Masulipatam and 
race. They are chiefly employed in fishing Chiugleput districts, yield this earth in great 
and palanquin bearing.—' Gloss. quantities, ami it is also found at Poodoo- 

DHIMEREE, Ukia ? A tree of Gaujam cottah, Hyderabad, Bellary and Mysore. The 
aud Goomsuv, extreme height 40 feet, circum- richest in alkali is from the territories of 
ferenoe 4^ feet, aud height from the ground the Nizam. The quantity of anhydrous 
to.tlie intersection of the first branch, 8 feet, carbonate is about 67 |>cr cent. Repeated 
Bandy wheels are sometimes made of the attempts have been made to prepare Barilla 
wood, but it is cbiefiy firewood, being toleiv from it, for exportation, and very fair 
ably plentiful. It is considered sacred and is specimens have been exported at different 
burnt when libations are offered. The fruit times, but the moderate price of the earbo- 
is eaten : a juice extracted from the root is nate of soda of England prepared from sea 
used in rheumatism. — Captain Macdonald, salt will always prevent this from being a re- 
DHINDAGA, Can. Pterocarpus marsu- muuerative article of export. The colored 
pium. frills for bangle glas.s, iu making wliich it is 

DHINGANA, vulgo Dheegana (lit., a for- used, have lately however become an article of 
feit) a demand of a forfeit at a ceremony, export from the Madras presidency. It exists 
Dhingaua Budhueo, the earthen pot used on iu immense quantities imnany parts of India, 
this occasion. | Bengal, especially, in the districts of 

DHINGAN, in Purneah an agricultural | Monghyr, Purnea, and Cawnpore. It con- 
slave.— IBO of carbonate 
DHINGRA Hind, of Kungra, Cajanus of soda, traces of sulphate of soda, organic 
indicus.-^5p»*c«^ IT. atid A. matter, clay, sand, and oxide of iron. The 

DHIRHOR, a tribe of the Ahir in Be- salt can be extracted by washing the mineral 
nares and Goruckpoor. They are reckoned without incineration, but the orgauic matter 
in the Tasbrih-ul-Akwam amongst the Doab is dissolved at the same time, aud gives a 
AJiir, deep brown solution from which pure crysr 

DHIROKOLI, See India, p. 327. tals cannot be obtained, The firing de* 

BHIVUS, Mahii. Dalbergia Oojciuensis. stroys this substance, and then the solution is 
BHOB, RahaJey Sing took possession of colorless. But care must be taken not to 
the Gadi in S. 1737 (a. d. 1681.) A few push the heat beyond low redness, for the 
only intervened between his entrance alkali at a higher temperature combines with 
intH^e world, and that of another son the sand and clay, and the whole runs into 
called Bheem. It is customary for the greeu glass, insoluble in water. In Europe 
' fa^er to bind round the arm of the new-born barilla is prepared either by burning sea 
infant a root ^ that species of grass called weeds and Uxivating the ashes, the product 
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DltOfjrK^tiMEfi. , DHOONDOOL. 

being tbPined kelp aiid bArilla, or by (lecdin- 1 DHOL-SUMOOPRIVA, Beng: Leea 

posing common salt by sulpburic acid and macrophylla, 

then roasting the resulting sulphate « with DHOLUK, a small drum. 

chalk, saw dust, and fragments of iron. The DHOLWA of the Wagri. Aquila fulve- 

mass when washed gives the carbonate of scens. — Gray, 

soda. Southern India is particularly rich in DHONEIC, a fire lighted by fuqcers, over 
alkaline and earthy minerals, the origin of which they .sit, imbibing its.^moke. 
which seems to he the decaying granites of DHONLA. See India, p. 337. 

the country, but the most common form DIIONPATTA, Hind. The leaf of lati- 

of alkali, is the Dhobee’s Earth.— J/r. R. folias, used in tanning. 

Reynolds in PharniaceuticalJournal, I8o3, DllOOA. In Bikaiieer the six items of 
Vot, xii, /). /il7— iV. E. of 18o5 and 1857 ; the revenue are: — Khulisa, or fiscal revenue ; 
Cat M. E. cj/*1857; Reng. Phar., p. 360. Dhooah ; Anguh ; Town and transit duties ; 

DHOBOO, UiiiA. Conocarpus latifolia. — Pusacti or plough-tax ; and Mali)ah.-^!ZV)rf’5 
Jloxb. Rajasthan, V ol. ii, p. 205. 

DHOFAR OK ZHAFAR, one of the now b’lIOOJCV GRASS. Cyuodon dp^ctylon, 
decaycMl ports of Arabia, on the coast of flourishes in all seasons, and most in the 
Iladhramaut. — Yule's Cathay, VoL ii, p. 513. intense heats ; it is not only amara or ‘ immor- 
DHOGREE, Kangra lull men who work tal,* but a’khye, ‘ not to be eradicated and' 
at iron smelting. its tenacity to the soil deserves the distinction. 

DHOL OK DUAL, Hind. Cajanus fiidicus. —Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. i, p. 494. 

1)H()L. Hind. A drum. l)H()OB-KALA. The Indian seasons 

DHOIi, Hind. Erythrina stricta. according to tlie Shastra, arc six in number, 

DHOLE, Hind. The wild dog. See Canis. each comprising two months. These divisions 
Dog. ave more fanciful than real, and the common 

bllOLEPORE, a town on the hanks of peof»le are content to adopt the more definite 
the Chumbul rivf?r. Liikindar Singh, better division of three. Chounmsa, or Burk’ha, 
known as the raua of Gohnd, was the first constitutes the four months of the rainy sea- 
of the chiefs of Dholepore with whom the son. TJjc rest of the yoar is comprised in 
British Government formed political rela- Secaia, *Iara or Mohasa, the cold sea.son ; and 
tions. The family l>elong to the Jat tribe, Dhoobkula, or K’hursa, the hot season.— 
and first ro.se to notice under the peshwa Elliot 

Bajce Rao. After the overthrow of the DHOOBK.I, a wood of Ncpniil, called 
Mahrattas at Paiiiput, tlie uncle of Lnkindar Bcchiacori, Sulla and Surrendhool, or Dhoob- 
Singh rebelled and possessed liiinself of the kee (on account of its resinous quality.) Its 
fort of Gwalior. During the Mahratta war branches are used in Ncpaul as torches : tlie 
which ended in the pcjicc of Salliye, the fragrant turpentine which it yields is employed 
British in 1799 formed a treaty with him. in sacrifices and in medicated salves, and its 
Much discussion however arose in 1803, 1804 Avood is converted into rafts for houses. — 
and 1805, but ultimately the river Chumbul Smiths' Five Years, pjVl . 
became the boundary between Siudliia’s ter- DIfOOLIA, a civil and military station in 
ritories and Dholepore. Mnharaiia Koerut Kliandesh. 

f>ingh lived to a great age. He ilied in 1836, DllOOLI-BANS, Beno. Dcndrocaia- 
aiid was succeeded by Jilmgwunt Singh, miis balcooa. 

who rendered assistance to the fugitives from DHOOMAVATI, Sans. From dhoomra,- 
Gwalior in 1857 ; hut liis minister Deo Huns smoke. t 

incurred the displeasure of Government by DHOOMRiO-LOCH ANA, Sans. From 
plundering vill.Hges in tlie Agia district, dhoomra, smoke ; and locshaiia, the eye. 
Bhngwunt Singh received the riglit of adop- DIIOONA, Hind. Shorca rohusta, Roxb. 

tion and was declared entitled to a suhite of DHOONT), a river of Jeyporo. 

fifteen guns. His territory covers an area of DHOOND, Hind, A mound. Beesil-Deo, 
1,626 square miles, contains a population of a coteinporary of Jcypal, the Tuar king of 

500.000, and yields a revenue of Rupees Delhi lived about a.d. 1032-1096. He seems 

600.000. The military force of the state to have become a convert to mahomedanism. 
consists of about 2,000 men. — Treaties, En- There is the appcaranco of his subsequent 
gagements and Sunnuds, Vol. iv, p, 108. expiation of this crime in the garb of a peni- 

DHOLT, a Gond tribe who dwell in jungly tent ; and the mound (dhoond), where be |opk 
districts and are employed as goatherds. up his abode, still exists at Kalik Jobuair^d 
DHOLKEE OR DHOLUK, a small drum, is called after him, Bcesil-ka-d’hoond.-^Toil*« 
DHOL-KULMEE, Bkng. Ipomoea gran- Rajasthan, Vol. ii, p. 454. 
diflora. DHOONDOOL, Bkng. Lnffa peniaiidra. 
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DHOTI. 


DHRITABAS^HA. 

DHOON SIEIS. FAm JAB i. Atbizzia data, tailors are found everywhere, possibly de- 
DHOORBA, Hind. Cyuodon dactylon scendantsof the needl&*plyiiigbaiidicraftsmeu, 
See GraminaceaB. who^ like the weavers, smiths, and carpenters, 

. DHOOP of Bhore Ghat. Canarium stric- found a place in the enumeration of trades in 
turn. — Roxb, Menu's ‘ Institutes' and the ‘ Y^lgnyawalkyd/ 

DHOOS, is an, expedient to hasten the The texture of the dhotee, saree and langhie 
compliance of % demand from a dependent, fabrics, manufactured in Britain and sent to 
A party of horse proceeds to the town- India, is not that required by the people ; nor 
ship, and are commanded to receive so' much what they are accustomed to. It is in gene- 
per day till the exaction is complied with, ral too close, too much like calico in fact, 
If tlie dhoos is refused, it is considered taiita- which, of course makes the garment hot, 
mount to an appeal toai'ms. — Tod^sRqja&than^ heavy in wear, and difficult to wash. Again, 
Fo/. ii, p* 413. the surface becomes rough, and, as it is gene- 

DHOE, a worker in leather, a tanner, a rally called ‘fuzzy' in use, while the native 
cuirier. They are regarded as liindoos, and fabric remains free. Comparatively few na- 
reside within the town walls, while the Dher tive women of any class or degree wear white ; 
and Chakili or Mang, reside outside the walls, if they do wear it, the dress has broad bordera 
DHOB, horned-cattle ; also called gai-goru. and ends. But all classes wear coloured 
DHOBA, Hind. One of the men required clothes, black', red, blue, occasionally oi'ange 
at a sugar-press. and green, violet and grey. All through 

DHOTE OR DHATTI, like the Koorwa, a Western, Central and Southern India, sarees 
pastoral race of Dhat, their cows give 8 or are striped and checked in an infinite variety 
10 seers of milk daily. of patterns. Narrainpett, Dhanwar and Muk- 

DHOTI, Hind. Dovati, Sans. The un- tul, in the Nizam's territories ; Gudduk and 
sewed gaiment with which hindoos clothe the Bettigherry in Dhavwar, Kolapoor, Nassik, 
lower parts of their persons. It is wrapped Yeola, and many other manufacturing towns 
round the limbs, and by passing it through in the Deccan ; Arnee in the south aud else- 
the fork, the appearance becomes that of wide where, send out articles of excel leut texture, 
or narrow trousers. The garment is passed with beautifully arranged colours and pattOrns, 
round the waist, then between the legs, and both in stripes and checks, 
fastened by being tucked in behind. Dhotees DHOULEE of Kumaon. Hymenodyction 
are waist and loin cloths, aud are occasionally excelsum. — Wall. 

worn so as to fall over and cover the greater DIIOUL PAPRI in Kumaon, Ulmus iu- 
portion of the lower limbs. One of a coarse tegri folia. — Roxh. 

cotton commonly worn by cultivators and DHOURA, Hind, of Kumaon and Panjab. 
laborers in the field, may cost about two Lagcrstrocmia parviflora. — Roxb. FI, Ind. 
rup^s. One of yellow silk, called putara- DHOUR. See Kol. 
bar, is largely made at Benares. With every DHOURA, Hind. Chloroxyion swieie* 
hindoo man of all parts of India alike, the nia. — Roxb. 

dhotee is an indispensable garment. Should DHOVA, Sans. From dhav, to cleanse, 
he even wear drawers or trousers, he will DHOWA, Hind. Couocarpus latifolia. — 
have a dhotee, large or small, underneath. Roxb. 

The dhotee is a single piece of cloti], from DHOWA, Hind. ? A whitish colored 
two and a half to three aud a half yards long wood, close-grained and hard. Plentiful iu 
by two to three feet broad, with ornamented the Sauthai jungles and hills from Ranee- 
ends and bordeHs, except that the dhotee may bahal to Hasdiha, a distance of about forty 
now be somewhat broader and longer. As a miles. The wood of it is chiefly used for 
general rule, there is literally no change up cart wheels, beams and door posts, by the 
to ^he preseqt day, from the costume of the natives, also for mallets and tent pegs. — 
maleAgui^ in-bndd'hist aud hindoo sculptures Calcutta Engineers^ Journal^ July 1 860. 
of nearly two thousand years ago ; all other DHOWNA MUSTARU, also MURWA, 
articles male attire are sewn garments, cut Guz., Hind. Worn wood, 
ont by tailors and made by them ; and there DIIRITARASHTRA, an ancient sove- 
aro^ porhaps, as many varieties of vests and reign. He was brother of Fandu, bnt was 
tunics — angr4ka, joobbh4, coorfi, chupkun, blind, and on that account was set aside from 
miitoe, and the liko--*as there are surtouis, the throne but succeeded on Paudu retiring, 
frid^ts, cam bridges, d^c., fashioned in Eng- He married Gandhari, and his sons, called 
iaH^v Many of these are worn by mahomedans Dulisasana and Duryodbana, were natoed 
and hindoos alike ; the only difference being Kauravo, and fell in the eighteen days’ battle 
that the hindoo ties or buttons his vest on the of Kunikshetra. Gandhari, after the battle 
« right side, the mahomedans on tho left. Hindoo ofKurukshetra retired with Dhritarashtmvaud 
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hU motherKuntiy tp the jungle ou the Ganges, DHUKIA, Bbno., 6uz. and Hjkp. CorU 
where the maharajah died.---> ander seed* CSoriandinim sativum^ 

. DHRiTEE, Sans. From dhree, to sustain. DHUNIA, the lowest caste in the Hima- 
DHRUVA, generally the pole of a great laya, who employ themselves as goldoWashers. 
circle of the sphere, particularly the celestial DIIUNICHA, Beng. Indian Sax, Sesbania 
poles. Uttara Dhruva, the North Pole ; also aculeata. 

the Polar Star. Dacshini Dhruva, the South DHUNJEBHOY FBAMJEE, a learned 
Pole. This term is also used to signify a Parsec, of Bombay, author of a Zend and Eng- 
constant arc, referring to tlie distance of a lish and Zend and Guzeratti dictionary. At 
planet from the beginning of the sidereal the commencement of the work is a comparative 
zodiac. Dhruva means more commonly an table of the Zend Alphabet with those of the 
epoch to which a computation is referred. Persian, Pehlvi, Hebrew, Cunieform, Sans- 
Lastly, it is the name of the Yoga Star of the krit, Guzeratti, Greek and Roman languages. 
12th Nacshatra, supposed to be the same as Plate second contaius^a comparison of the 
^ Leonis . — Captain Edward Warren's Kala Zend orthography according to the different 
Sankila, systems of sixteen Asiatic and European 

DHRUVA BHUTA. See Inscriptions, orientalists. Preliminaiy discourse on the 
p. 384. origin and authenticity of the Zend language 

DHRUVA SENA. See Inscriptions, pp. and Zendavesta. Parts 2, 3, 4, 3 and 6. The 
375, 376, 890. Pehlvi Alphabets published with observations 

DHUB, Bbng. Grislea tomentosa. on the Lapidary, cursive, and Numismatic, 

DHUB GHAS, Hind. Agrostis cynosu- Pehlvi writings Tablets, Manuscripts and 

rioides. Coins. 

DHUDI, Hind. Ficus caricoides. DHUNNES, Hind. Buceros Tickelli. 

DHUDI of Kumaon. Holarrheua anti- DHUNSHA, Hind. Sesbania aculeata. 
dysenterica. — Wall, DHUNU, Hind. Pangi. Picea pindrow, 

DHULBHUM, called also Ghatsillnh, a the silver fir. 
large porguuuah east of the Kolchan, attached DHUNU, Hind. Taxus baccata. 
to the Singbhoom district, first colonised by DHUNYA, Duk. This is written Dhu- . 
the Bhoomij, p. 156. neea also Dhunia, Coriandrum sativum 

DHULI BANS, Bbng. Var. ofBambusa Linn, 
balcooa, DHUP, also LUB, also SHUB, Hind. 

DHUMNAB, about 40 miles S. £. from Juniperusexcelsa. lucense. Dolomiseama- 
Nemueb, but close to Cliundivassa, con- crocephala, Juniperus communis, Chalei ke 
tains budd’hist caves with a brahmanical rock dhup. Hind. Juniperus excelsa, jari dhup, 
temple behind. Those of Dhumuar, like the dhupa. Hind. Dolomieea macrocephala. The 
caves of Ellova, contain a strong admixture word is applied to many fragrant things, 
of brahmanism. used for burning as incense offered to idols, 

DHUMMUL KOODANA, a ceremony, e. g,, to the root of Dolomiaea macrocephala, 
DHUMBAPATRA, Sans. Tobacco. to juniper or to benzoin, to juniperus ex- 
DHUN, Hind. A low valley at the foot celsa, J. arborea ; pencil cedar, 
of a mountain. The valley intervening be- DHUPRI, Hind, of Kamaon, &c., Junipe- 
tween the true Himalaya and the Sewalik or rus excelsa, J. arborea : pencil cedar, 
outer hills, as the Dehra Dhoon, Jaswundhuu, DHURA, Hind. Ficus caricoides. 

&c. The fixed gradations of true Himalaya, DHURA, Hind. Zura An., Sorghum 
dhAn or valleys, sandstone or Sewalik range, vulgare. 

“bhaver” or forest tracts, and lowest of all DHURGONTEE. In the time of Akbar 
the Tarai, which consists of arid tracts or else the celebrated Dhurgontee, the queen of 
swamps at the foot of the mountains, which Gurha Muudala, whose reign extended over 
are so constant and marked in the central the Saugor and Nerbudda territories, and the 
Himalaya, are not observable at all in the gi'eater part of Berar, was a daughter of tHe 
Panjab. reigning Chundale prince of Mahoba. He 

DHUNA, Hind. Shorea robusta. condescended to give his daughter only on 

DHUNCHI, Hind. ? Tabi. Sesbania acu- condition that the Gond prince who demand- 
leata. Syn. of .^schynomene canabina. — ed her should, to save his chai'acter, come 
Konig^ with an army of 50,000 men to take her. He 

DHUNDHUMARA, isthenameof a king did so, and ** nothing loth,’' Dhurgoi^^ 
of Oude of the solar line, properly called departed to reign over a country where ftr 
Kuvalay&swa, but termed Dhundumara from name is now more revered than that of/ any 
slaying a demon named Dhundhu, who an- other sovereign it has ever had. She was 
i)^oyed the saint Uttanka. killed about 250 years ago, about 12 miles 
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from Jubbulpoov, while gnlUmtly leading on spot in the Iliranlaya can compete for lieauty 
her troops in their third aud last* attempt to with the Kangra valley, and its^ overshadow- 
Stem the torrent of mahommedaii invasion, ing hills, (13,000 feet) no scenery pre^jts 
Her tomb is still to be seen where she fell, in such sublime aud delightful contrasts. Below 
a harrow defile between two hills, and a pair lies the plain, a picture of rural loveliness 
of large rounded stones wliich stand near are, and I’epose. The vsurfuco is covered with the 
according to popular belief, her royal drums richest cultivation, irrigated by streams which 
turned into stone, which in the dead of the descend from perennial snows and ii)terspei*Hod 
night are still lieard resounding through the with hoinesleads buried in the midst of groves 
woods and culling the spirits of her warriors and fruit tiees. Turning from this scene of 
from their thousand graves around her. The peaceful beauty, the stern and majestic hills 
travellers who pass this solitary spot, respect- above Dhurmsalla confront us. Their sides 
fully place upon the tomb the prettiest are furrowed with precipitous water-courses, 
specimen they cau find of the crystals which Forests of oak clothe their flunk, and higher 
abound in the neighliourhood — Sleemanh up give place to gloomy and funeral piles. 
Rambles and Rccolleetions,p,2'A ; Journal Above ail are wastes of snow or pyramidal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal i p. 2\Z. masses of granite too perpendicular for the 
DjE^IURJATI, anameof Siva or Mahudeva. snow to rest on ” Dliurmsalla, stands in the 
The term means, lie who wearetli his hair bosom of those mighty liills, circular in its 
bound about his head in the form of a tiara, in outline, and commanding a view unequalled 
which style it is worn liy the Jogi or Sunyasi in the world perhaps, of the placid and hcauti- 
devotees aud other adherents of Siva. ful valleys of Kangra and tlie noble hills 

BHURM SAL A, a Sanitarium, is situat- behind. Dliurmsalla is divided into two 
ed in the Kangra District of the Panjab, stations, tlio lower and the upper, the one the 
in E. Long. 76“ 20', and in N. Laf. 32“ 13'. residence of the civilians and visitors from all 
The houses are built progressing up the hill, parts of l*anjah, and the other occupied by 
so that they are at very difTereiit elevations, the officcrsMiouses and lines of a Regiment. — 
the lowest being at an elevation of 4,000 feet, Dr, W, P. Dickson^ 1 870 ; India Annalsy 
the highest 7,000 feet. The height of the No. 227, 1870. Paharee. 
cutcherry is 4,876 feet, that of Major Feiifs DMURRKE, Hini), A cotton rug made 
house and McLeodgunge Bazar, 6,180 feet, at Shahuhad. 

The sanitarium is on one of the spurs, running DHUUD, Hind. Jbuldleia crispa. 

south from the great range of “ Dliaoli Dhar.” DllUTTEE, tlie clothes or dresses with 

This range runs east and west, at a height of wliich Tlllums are Ixulecked. 

from 13,000 feet to 19,000 feet, and forms a DHAYK, a race in Bojiieo. See Dyak ; 

great wall on the north ; it is due to this range, Sacrifice. 

that the climate of Dhunnsalla is so mild and DIIYALI, a pretty pied Dhyali bird of 

has such a heavy rain-full. Kangra, said by Ceylon is the only tolerably common sylvan 

Lord Canning, to be the most beautiful district songster worthy of noticii. See Dial-bird, 
in India, excepting Cashmere, is a most londy DHYANA, Sinoii. ReligioUvS meditation, 
fertile valley, surrounded by lofty mouutaiiiH, from dliyoi, to think. In this act of devotion, 
interspersed with undulating hills and situated the worshipper of Siva for instance, closes 
between the rivers Ravee and Sutlej. On his eyes, places his anns before him, and 
bne side it has the territories of Cashmere repeating the mimes of the god, ruminates 
and Chumba, on the other the wild but thus His colour is like a mountain of silver, 

romantic huntiug fields of Kulloo, Spi te aud &c., &c. — IVnrd's View of the Hindoos, Vol. 

Laduk. “ Various races of men, belonging ii, p. 67. 

to distinct types of the human family, and DIACAENA TERMINALIS. Some 
speaking dilferent languages, are distributed twenly varieties of this, the Ti-plant, are culfci- 
oVer its surface. Here are hills jusi raised vated in the Polynesian islands. There is, 
above the level of the plain, and mountain however, but one which is considered farina- 

crests higher than any peak of the Andes, ceous and edible. In Java the root is con- 

Every tone of climate and variety of vege- sidered a valuable medicine in dysentei’y,— 
tatSon, is hero to be met with, from the Simmoiids' Commer, Product, 355. 

Acorching heat and exuberant growth of the DIACOPE, a genus of Fishes belonging 
Jtrpjlics, and barren heights destitute of verdure to the section Acanthopterygii and family 
anA; capped with perpetual snow. Hills dis- Pcrcidie. Many largo and beautiful species 
Botfe into gentle slopes, and platfoims of of this genus inhabitthc lndianseas. Dia- 
table-land, and valleys become convulsed and cope octolineata, a very beautiful species. 
':UphegvGd, so as no longer to be distinguished caught off the coast of the Mauritius, is of 
%6m the ridges which environ them. No a brilliant reddish-yellow colour, shaded into 
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:wbite on the belly, and is adorned with four 
longitudinal blue ^stripes on eaali side of the 
hodyi; tliese stripes are margined with black. 
It is about 10 inches in length. Some of the 
species are known to have attained the length 
of 3 feet and upwards. — Eng, Cyc., p. 323. 
Sec Fishes. 

DIAGHEDIUM. See Convolvulus scam- 
monia. 

DIAL BIRD of Ceylon, Copsychus saularis. 

DI ALA on the Kuphrat(?s, the place of the 
opening of a canal running to the Tigris 
river. See Kasra-i-shirin, Khalis, Kooffa. 

DIAMANT, Dan., Dtit., Fu. and Gicii. 
Diamante, It., Pout. Diamond. 

DIAMACIIUS, an ambassador from the 
Grc<*ks of Baliylon to Mitra Gupta, son of 
Chandra Gupta. Mitra Gupta was known to 
the Greeks by the name of Allctro Chidas. 
Diamaclius was the lu'xt Greek ambassador 
after Megasthenes. — Cal. Rev.^ 1868. 

1)1 AMER PEAK, or Nanga Parbat,in Lat. 
36^ l4’-4'' N. ; and Long. 74*’ 34' o' E. in 
llasdra. Top of tlie peak is 26,629ft. above 
the sea. This p(?ak, the liigliest in Hasdra, 
is situated close to the remarkable bend made 
by the Indus. 

DIAMOND, Eng. Span. 

Almaa. An., Peiis., Itus. Kaniala, kumala, intan, 
Diamivnt. Dan. Dut* Fu. Maf-av. 

Germ. 8w. Masn. Peus. 

Jahalom. IlHnuFAV. Dyamant, PoL. 

Hira. Gnz. Hind. Doniant. Sw. 

Diamante. It. Sp. Pout. ViruniVachira KuUu.Tam 
Aflamas. Lat. I 

The' diamond is a crystallised mineral, 
wliicli, on account of its lustre and liardncss, 
is reckoned the most valuable of all gem.s. 
The form is cubical, frequently in twin crys- 
tals, cleavage higldy perfect, rarely massive. 
The bulk of the forms arc those of the octo- 
hedron ; an octohedroii having six planes on 
the edges ; or a dodeculiedron with rliombic 
faces. Lustre brilliant adamantine. Colour 
white or colourless, occasionally with tints 
of yellow, red, orange, green, brown or 
black. Transparent to translucent when dark- 
cplourcd. Fracture coiichoidal, II. 10, S. G. 
3*o29o to 3-55. Exhibits vitreous electricity 
when rubbed. Index of refraction 2*439. 
Becomes phosphorescent on exposure to light, 
and the smaller diamonds become phosphor(?s- 
cent by a much shorter exposure than required 
for those of a larger size. The diamond is car- 
1)011 in its purest form, and its combustibility 
was ascertained by the Tuscan philosophers. 
About 30 per ceut. of diamonds are under 
half a carat, and one in a thousand may 
be above 24 carat^. Diamonds have been 
obtained from India, from very ancient times. 
Ptolemy’s Geography, said to have been com- 


posed 60 years after the time of Pliny, men- 
tions the diamonds found oi) the banks of 
tlie Sumbulpoor river ; also speaks of Arca.ti, 
the capital of the iSorae or Sora-mandalum 
from whence corruptly Coromandel, Mesolia, 
the district which contains Masulipatam and 
the river Cauvery under the name of Chabaris. 
Benneil supposes Punnah to be the Punassa 
of Ptolemy. He mentions the Sumbulpoor 
mines near the Boad country and quotes the 
Ayceii-i-Akburi as naming Biragur on the 
west of Boad near the Malianuddy river, add- 
ing that there is indeed a mine of more 
modern date, in tlie vicinity of Sumbulpoor, 
hut this whole quarter must from very early 
times have been famous for producing dia- 
...onds, Ptole...^’.. Ailamas river answers 
perfectly to the Malianuddy, and the district 
of Sabarae, on its banks, is said by him to 
abound in diamonds. Tavernier visited the 
Raolcondu diamond mines at the coufluonce of 
the Kistnah and Bheemah rivers, which were 
I also noticed by Cmsar Frederick, and both 
I Tavernier and Rennell notice the diamond 
. mines of the Pennaar river and near Gandi- 
I cotta, also those of Colorc (Kulur ?) on the 
i south . bunk of the Kistnah, not far from 
Condavir. 

The great sandstone formations of 
the south and north of India, contain the 
celebrated diamond mines of Parteal (Gol- 
condah), Banganapilly and Fauna, and the 
limestones and schists associated with them, 
from the latitude of Madras to the banks of 
the Ganges, exhibit the same characters. 
Accoriling to Ainslie the diamonds which are 
offered for sale in India were generally brought 
from Visiapour, Gaiia Purtual (Golconda), 
Bundlecund, the sland of Borneo, and Suui- 
bhulpoor in Oi issa and were reckoned superior 
in transparency and purity to fliose of Brazil. 
What is sometimes called the Maturese dia- 
mond of Ceylon, or yellow Tourmalin (Kanefie 
Turmali), Thuuberg tells us is no other that! 
a Topaz of a greenish yellow colour, no 
diamonds arc found in Bui'mah, yet it forms 
one of the nine gems, which, worn together 
in a ring, are supposed by the Burmese 
to protect the wearer from evil. They 
are the diamond, emerald, coral, sapphire, 
topaz, pyrope, cat’s-cye, pearl, ruby. The 
diamond is easily crushed iu a steel mortar, 
and, from its lamellar texture, it is capable 
of being split and cleaved, by which menus 
the jewellers are enabled to work it. The 
Jir.st grand experiment to prove its com- 
bustibility was before Cosmo III, Grand 
Duke of Tuscauy, when a diamond, ex- 
posed in the focus of a great lens, was 
entirely volatilised. It has also been consumed 
by Guyton in red-hot nitre, by Professor Teu- 
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tint by means of melted nitr^ in a red-hot 
tobei and by M. DumM under a powerful 
ibattery) producing an intense beat. By such 
. experiments its true nature was ascertained, 
and now the fact is everywhere accepted, that 
the diamond is nothing but crystallized carbon. 
M. Dumas says, “it is simply carbon - coke, 
in fact.’’ It will make a mark upon paper like 
plumbago, for it is really nothing more than a 
bit of charcoal ! It is popularly supposed that 
the diamoud is always “clear as crystal;” 
but thero were exhibited in the Great Ex- 
hibition of 1851, brilliants of an apricot 
colour, of a very fine pink topaz colour, 
of the deepest ruby ballais colour, of a lemon 
colour, of a cymophane (green and orange) 
colour, the two tints being distinctly per- 
ceptible. Moreover, there were diamonds 
of a chrysolite colour, a beautiful light-green, 
of an aciuamarine (sea-green) colour, of steel 
colour, 0^ sapphire, blue or light-blue, of 
milky blue, of light orange, of brown, of 
dusky red, of deep garuet colour, of a jacinth 
colour (tawny red,) of rose colour, and of a 
brilliant jet-black. The value of the diamond 
is determined partly by its size, purity, colour, 
and shape, but chiefly by its weight iu carats. 


of a yellow colour and rose^eut It has been 
rated at 139^ carats ; its value is said to be 
£155,682. 

The Sand Diamond originally belonged, 
to au eastern merchant, from whose hands it 
passed into those of Cbai’les the Bold of 
Burgundy. Charles wore it in his cap at 
the battle of Nancy in 1475, where he was 
killed. A Swiss mercenary prowling about 
the field iu search of plunder, found the gem, 
and, ignorant of its value sold it to a priest for 
a florin, about twenty pence of British money. 
The priest sold it again for 2e. 6</. After 
this it came into the hands of Antonia, king 
of Portugal, who pledged it to a gentleman 
named De Sanci for 40,000 francs, and after- 
wards, being uuable to redeem it, he sold it to 
the same gentleman for 100,000 francs. A 
descendant of this gentleman haying occasion 
to deposit the family jewel with the Federal 
Government of Switzerland, entrusted it to 
the care of a faithful servant for that purpose. 
The servant disappeared for a long time, but 
so confident was De Sanci of his honesty that 
he caused search to be made iu his track, and 
found him at last murdered and half-buried. 
In his stomach was found the brilliant, ho 


The ‘ carat’ is an Arabic term for a small seed, having swallowed it to preserve it for his 
against which, it is said, these gems were first master ! 

weigh^ A diamond, of the fli-at water, free Rutsian Diamond, a large diamond 

from flaws, and wel cut, of one carat, is ^rown of Bussia, has a noteworthy 


worth from £12 to £15 sterling. 

Large diamonds are usually heir-looms in 
great families, and almost every Royal house in 
Europe has one or more celebrated gems. 


history. Some Indian, remarkable for his 
superstitious piety, finding the large stone, 
thought he could do no better than place it in 
tlie socket of an idol’s eye. There it remained 


The Court of Hollai^ has o^ of a conical ^ soldier, who 

»h»P0i The buttons of matched his opportunity, gouged out the optic, 

the Silk stole of King Joseph I of I^^tugal ^oing through many adventures, 

each a fine brilliant, worth about A wo, to the Empress Catherine of Russia in 

or, in the aggregate of twenty, £ 100 , 000 . 1775 fo,. £90,000 in present money, an an- 
purchased a magmfi- „uity of £4,000, and a patent of nobility. It 
cent bn hMt of a blue colour, which formed size of a pigeon’s egg, and of a flat 

the chief ornament of the crown at his,^,^, ^ 179 ^ats, or 716 

coraatiom It cost £20,000. , . . grains, and is without a flaw. Besides the 

w f^*®!"®***^ brought to utone which adorns the Imperial sceptre of 

i^ng^md by EmI Pigott, on his return from there is a stone among the crown 

the' Qovernor-Generalship of India ; and as f 359 goo. 

no one was found rich enough to buy it, or ” , « • .. . . . , , 

people were unable or unwilling to do so, and. The grand .Russian diamond, iB^d to bAve 

the &rl needing money at the time, it was the eye of ahindoo idol. It fell into the 
disposed of, in 1801, by lottery, for £30,000. handsofamerchant,whosoIdittoPnnceOrloff 
It Afterwards passed into the hands of one of for Catherine, Empress of Russia, for 90,0001. 
the Portuguese princes. It weighs 49 carats » “““'‘y of 4,000/., and a patent of 

8q 4 is' valued at £40,000. nobility. It weighs scarcely 198 carats. 

pi ihe crown of France there was, and The Pitt Diamond , grandfather , of 
pri^bly now is, a rich brilliant of a sky-blue the Right Hon. William Pitt, when Goyeraor 
weighs 67 carats and 2-16ths. of Madras, purchased a diamond from a native 
*8 estimated at three millions of for £12,500. When re-cut it was wor^ 
fyiiii<^ (£40,000). twelve times the money ! The small laminae, > 

/ MtmmiUan Dmnioni.— The Austrian shreds and cuttings from it, were valu^ at 
family possesses tbeMaximilian diamond £8,000. It was purchased in 1717 by ihe 
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Duke of Orleans for £135,000, and m the the death of Runjeet the diamond was pre- 
negotiations £5,000 were expended. \Iu 1791 served for a while by his successors. It was 
a commission of jewellers valued the stone at occasionally worn by Kurruk Sing and inhere 
twelve millions of francs, or nearly £500,000 Sing. After the murder of the latter it 
sterlihg. Its original weight was 410 carats, remained in the Lahore treasuxy until the 
Tht Persian Court, on high days and supercession of Dhulcep Sing and the annex- 
holidays, literally blazes with gems* The ation of the Panjab by the British govern- 
celebrated stones in its possession are the ment, when the civil authorities took pos* 
“Sea of Glory,” and the “Mountain of session of the Lahore treasury, under the 
Light,” — the one valued at £145,000, and the stipulation previously made that all the pro- 
other at £34,848. perty of the state should be confiscated to the 

Hyderabad Diamond. A very large dia- East India Company, in part payment of the 
mond belongs to the Nawab of Hyderabad, debt due by the Lahore government and of the 
It measures 2'4- inches in length by 1| inches expenses of the war. It was at the same 
in breadtli and j-ths of an inch in thickness, in time stipulated that the Koh-i-noor should 
the rough state. The gem was found in the be surrendered to the Queen of Great Britain, 
mud wall of a native house and was pur(;ha8- It arrived in London on the 30th June 1850, 
ed for His Highness the Nizam ; a small por- and on the 3rd July was presented to Her 
tion of the gem had been broken off one end Majesty. Since its public exhibition in 1851 
before it was offered for sale. It weighs it has been submitted to the process of cutting, 
nearly 272 carats . which has much enhanced its beauty and value. 

Brazil Diamond* The largest diamond The Nassik Diamofid was sold to the 
known to exist does not belong to any of the Marquis of Westminster for 7,200/. 
great kings of Europe, but to the house of The Pitt, or Regefit Diamond is of less 
Braganza. '^ hen Dou John of Portugal, size weighing but 236-5 carats, or 41 grains 5 
arrived at theBrazils in 1808, a negro conveyed but on account of its unblemished trans- 
a letter to him in which he professed an parency and colour it is considered the most 
ardent desire to present, in person, a large splendid of Indian diamonds. It was sold for 
diamond which he had found. The Regent 130,000/. to the Duke of Orleans by Mr. Pitt, 
granted him an escort, and the negro arrived an English gentleman, who was Governor of 
and presented the stone, the largest ever found Bencoolen, in Sumatra. It is cut to the 
in the Brazils. It is like a darkish-yellow form of a brilliant, and is estimated at 
pebble, kidney-shaped and oblong, about the 125,000/. Napoleon placed it in the hilt 
size of a pullet’s egg. Its weight is enormous of his sword of state. 

— 1680 carats— nearly J 1 ounces I The Era- The Koh^-fioor, or “ Mountain of Light, 
zilian jewellers value it at three thousand the largest known diamond in the world, ex- 
millions of crusades, or three hundred million cepting the Brazilian stone among the crown 
pounds sterling — £300,000,000 ! ! ! but it jewelsof Portugal, has lately been added to the 
is believed to be a white topaz. trophies of the British sovereign. In the year 

A blue diamond was lost in the French 1550 this stone was discovered in the mines of 
Revolution. Golconda. It passed in the train of conquest 

Koh-UPur f ? The largest diamond of and as the emblem of dominion, but always 
which we have any knowledge is mentioned carrying misfortune in its train, from Golconda 
by Tavernier as in the possession of the Great to Delhi, from Delhi to Mushed, from Mushed 
Mogul. It weighed originally 900 carats, or to Cabul, from Cabul to Lahore, and from 
2769-3 grains, but was leduced by cutting to Lahore to London. When first given to Shah 
861 grains. It has the form and size of half Jehan, it was still uncut, weighing, it is said, 
a hen’s egg. It was found in 1550, in the in the rough state, nearly 787^ carats, which 
mine of Colone. This great diamond appears were I’educed by the unskilfulness of the 
to be identical with that now known under artist to 279. It was cut by Hortensio Borgio, 
the name of Koh-i-noor. Some doubt is a Venetian, who, instead of receiving any 
thrown oh Tavernier’s statement of its remuneration for his labour, was fined 10,000 
being cut. This precious gem has seen a rupees by the enraged Mogul ; In the time of 
variety of fortunes. Its early history is Tavernier was reduced to 186 carats but cut 
mythical, but from the Great Mogul it passed by Coster of Amsterdam as a brilliant, weighs 
into the possession of the reigning family of 106 carats. Upon the annexation of the 
Cabul. When Shah Sujah was driven from Panjab it was given over to the East India 
Cabul he became the nominal guest and Company for the Queen of Great Britain and 
hctual prisoner of Runjeet Sing, who spared brought to London in 1850. Large as the 
no means to obtain possession of the precious Koh-i-noor was before its recent cutting it 
gem. In this he succeeded in 1813. After is computed by the best judges to have 
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Itieeii originally three times its present size. 
::Tiiveniicr states that it originally weighed 
’ 787^ carats ; its estimated value is not known. 
The Koh-i-noor was placed on the miU by 
the Duke of Wellington on July 16th, 1852, 
to be cut aud was completely finished on 
September 7th, having taken thirty-eight 
days to cut, working for twelve hours [)er day 
without cessation ! 

The diamonds o f Asia arc found in Borneo, 
ill the Cnddapah district, in Banganapllly, in 
the tract of country between Golconda and 
Masulipatam, in the Kllorc district, on the 
Mahunuddi and at Bunnah in Bnndelcund. 
The earliest notice we have met with of the 
Puunah mines is in Dalrymplc’s Indian 
Kepertory,-Vol. ii, p. 471, and there described 
as bn a range of hills situated about 42 coss 
S.S.W. of Kalpee. The hills are calbnl by 
the natives Band Aciliil : they extend about 
12 coss in length and about 2 or in breadth, 
and are divided into 21 districts of which only 
the following nineteen names are given : — 
Virnali, Pnllii, Rangpnr, 

Gurriah, Raipur, Clierria])uri, 

Anw'out Poken- Ktawa, Attnpurah, 

^ nu, Maharajpnr, Mcnih, 

Channu, Rsjpur, Singupurali, 

Birdu, Kiininerali, Mujiguah. 

Kallianpur, Garlahsiali, 

Diamonds are found in all these <listricts, 
but those of Maharajpur, Raj pur, Kiinnierah 
and Gaddahsiah, are tlie largest and best. 

Ceded Districts , — The mines of Cnddapah 
and Banaganupilly about 150 to 170 miles 
N/ W. of Madras, have engaged tlie attention 
in succession of Dr. Ileyne, Captain Cullen, 
Dr. Voysey and Captain Newbold. Dr. Heync 
tells us that diamond mines arc found in ditlcr- 
ent parts of the Ceded Districts, especially in 
the eastei n and central divisiotis. In the Chen- 
nur Taluk, in which Cuddapah is the largest 
^town, there are two places cal bid Condapetta 
and Ovnlumpilly, where diarnoinls occur. In 
the next taluk, on the west sitlc of tliis, dia- 
monds are dug at Lamdur and Piuchclgapadu. 
Several mines exist near Gooty, and about 
fifteen gow (15 days journey) from tliat 
place a famous diamond mine exists near the 
Kisthah river. The diamond mines near Cud- 
dapah are about seven miles north-east from 
the town, on both banks of the Penuar river, 
where this place washes the foot of a range 
of hills. The country in which they occur 
is bounded on the east by a range of hills 
whibh run nearly north and south for about 
fifteen miles, with a sharp little interrupted 
ridge. Opposite to Cuddapah they meet 
another j^imilar ridge, stretching for about 
eight north-east to south-west. 


The second range running nearly due West, 
for about seventy miles, and forming the 
sou them bouudury of the district. To the 
westward, the country continues plain and 
open to a great extent : to the northward we 
see hills aud ranges connected with the 
eastern mountains. The mines at Cuddapah 
have, it is said, been worked for several hundred 
years with various success. A largo diamond 
was found, which produced a law suit not 
decided in Dr. llcync’s time. It was said to 
weigh 11 pagoda — 70 grains, to be full of flaws, 
and on tlnit account not to b(i worth more than 
1,000 pagodas. These mines are within half 
a mile of /the eastern range of hills and about 
as far east from the river and Condapetta, and 
on grounils belonging to a small village called 
Kaimperty. They are surrounded by culti- 
j vated tields, and have the app(?arance of heaps 
of stones and pits half filled with rubbish, in 
the middle ol' which we liud a number of 
people at work in a new mine. The mines 
are pits of unequal extent and small depth, 
and usually have* a four sided form. One in 
wdiicli people were at work and which had been 
opened oidy eight or ten <lays, was sixteen feet 
.s(|uare. The Ovalimipilly mines tiro on tbo 
west side cl* the rivci’, Hl) 0 .ut six miles from 
Cinldapab, and three miles from the Kaimperty 
mines.- They an; situated on a gentle ascent, 
about half a mile from tlie Pcimar, in a well 
cultivated country, and within a very short 
distance of three villages. They are chiefly 
on ground belonging lo Ovalumpilly. They 
arc of more recent discovery than the other 
mine.s and it is oidy forty years since they 
have b(.*en worked. They Jiave rather the 
app(*aranco of inircnchmcnts than of mines. 
The soil of.lJic fields surrounding them is 
sandy, with a smtdl admixture of loam. It 
forms the surface of the ground where the 
mines lie, and is not more than a foot in 
thie.kncss. Tlie diamond IxmI, both here and 
at the Kaiiaporty mine, seems to follow the 
direction of the river, and is, at ditfereiit 
parts, of unequal breadth, d'he diamonds 
found in it arc in the form of small flat or 
round pebbles, and as far as I could learn from 
the miners, never oi^cnr crysialized. They 
are, however, said to be of a superior lustre 
and hardness, and mucli better than those 
found further westward . II i ndoos distinguish 
four kinds of diamond, differing from each 
other in beauty and value, called 1 Bramha, 
2 Chetni, 3 Vaisea and 4 Sudra,— names 
derived from the castes in which the Jimdqos 
are arranged. The Brahma diamond is 
described as of the colour of clear milk ; 
the Chetra, of clear honey ; The Vaisea of 
cream ; and the 8udra, of a frog coloiir, or a 
smoky greyish whiter 
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. The following is a list of the pnees iit Dr, ; 
Hey lies* time of the rough stones at the 
mines:*— 


Bram& 1C| 


Wieight. Kadras Pagodas.j 
1 Manjaly, f , 
i of a pagoda, 
or 2 carrats. i i 


2 Do. 


Weight 


Chetra ...8 

Vysea 6| 

^Sudra 
/ Brumha 24 
j Chetra ...20 
"■j Vysea ...18 
{ Sudra ...16 
^Bramha 40 
of) Chetra ...37 


3 Nfanjaly, ) Vysea ...34 
(Sudra ...30 
/'Brainha 80 
) Chetra ...76 
“ j Vysea ...70 
(Sudra ...60 
f Bramha 100 
J Chetra 


4 Do. 


5 Do. 


'■■y Vysea ...8.5 
CSndra ...80 


Weight. 


Madras Pagodi 
f BriiinhalSO 
) Chetra 140 


6 Manjaly, } Vysea 

(.Sudia 120 
I Braniha250 
) Chetra 240 
“ j Vysea 220 
(.Sudra 200 
( Brainha400 
) Chetra 380 
“ j Vygea 360 
V Sudra .350 
Two diamonds _ ‘ 

ual size, I Bramha 8 


7 Do. 


8 Do. 


of equal , 

weighing both J Chetra 


Vysea 

Sudra 


together one\ 
manjaly, arc I 
worth of V. 
^%hreediamonda 

ol equal size, i Bramha 


weighing alto- J Chetra 
get her one) Vysea 
"”‘y Sudra 


jriHiijuly, 
worth of 


The Madras pagoda was ten per 'cent, 
better than a star pagoda, which is equal to 
eight shillings. 

These were prices of stones free from speck, 
flaw or crack. The cut stones are valued in 
a different way. It is often the interest of 
the dealer to cut large stones into a number 
of smaller ones. 

At the time of Dr Ileync’s visit many places 
in the neighbourhood wen; considered as very 
promising. They pointed out one place at 
Condapettah, close to the spot in which they 
were working, and another very extensive one 
near Currapully. From this last spot they 
entertained great expecUitions, as the diamond 
bed in it is about six feet in thickness, the 
smaller pebbles in greater abiindnncc, and the 
soil of a redder colour than anywhere else in 
the neighbourhood. The land belonged to a 
pagoda or a brahmin ; and they say it is worth 
more than seventeen rupees a year. The pro- 
prietor offered to give it up for eighty pagodas 
ready money, but Colonel Munro bad refused 
permission to work it. This circumstance 
will .show that the country is by no means 
exhausted, and that abundance of diamonds 
might be procured should an increased demand 
for them arise. From the renter he under- 
stood that the usual profits on working a 
mine are reckoned at 5000 pagodas on an 
expenditure of 2000 ; and in his opinion, it 
cannot be less, the undertaking being consider- 
od as a lottery, in which there are blanks as 
well as prizes. He adds that the different 
places in which the diamond has been hitherto 
found consist either in alluvial soil or in rocks 
of the latest formation,' and containing such a 
great proportion of rounded pebbles as to 
have rather the appearance of a conglomerate 
than any other species of stone. The diamonds 
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ai'o not scattered througli the whole ofthe beds 
from the surface in the dinnioiid mines to tlie 
greatest depth hitherto dug ; but confined to a 
single bed, always harder than the rest of the 
accompanying beds, and usually not exceeding 
a foot or two in thickness. The structure of 
all the places iu wdiich diamonds occur are 
similar, and. the following is an account ofthe 
beds found in the mines at Cuddapah. 

The uppermost, or superficial stratum, 
consists of sand or gravel, mixed with a small 
proportion of loam. .Its thickness scarcely 
exceed.s a foot and a half. Immediately 
under it is a bed of stiff bluish or black mud, 
similar to w'hat is seen in placc.s that have 
been inundated. It is about four feet thick, 
and contains no stones. The dinnioud bed 
comes next, and is easily distinguished from 
the incumbent bed, by the great number of 
large rounded stones vvliich it contaius. It is 
about two, or two and a half feet thick, and is 
composed of large round stones, pebbles, and 
gravel, cemented togctlier by clay, in the dry 
.seasons, it is as dry as the bed which lies 
immediately above. 

In the Ellorc district, the diamond stratum 
is covered by thick strata of calcareous tuff 
There w^as pointed out to Dr. Heyne a variety 
of small stones in the heaps that were thrown 
away, which he was assured always indi- 
cated the presence of diamonds wherever 
they occMjr in beds, at some depth under 
ground. These stones were called the 
Telia bend u (in Telngu) pebbles of a white, 
earthy or chalk-like colour, rounded, the 
nucleus of which has a bluish brown or grey 
colour, while the outside is decomposed into 
a white pipe-clay. Sometimes they consist of 
jasper, coated in the same way : and sometimes 
they are .species of felspar. The white decom- 
posed crust of pipe-clay seems to be the grand 
characteristic. It was pointed out to hlin 
before, in other diamond mines, though not 
so forcibly. 

In the iiortheru diamond mines, particularly 
those of Partel, he found in the diamond bed a 
great number of fine calcedouy and cornelian 
pebbles and garnets. The larger stones form 
the greatest part of the diamond bed. 

The mode of working a diamond mine in 
the Cuddapah district was in Dr. Heyne’s time 
as follows : After all the superincumbent beds, 
and the large stones iu the diamond bed, are re- 
moved out of the mine, the small gravel and 
the other constituents of the bed are carried 
to a small distance, and put into a cistern about 
eight feet square and three deep. In this situ- 
atiou water is poured upon it, which sepai^tea 
the lighter loamy particles. The gravel and 
small stones, which sink to the bottom are 
then thrown into a heap close to the cistern, 
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&dm whieli they are conveyed to a srnootli the eiiterprizers rather purchase than renew a 
plain of about twenty feet square, made of ticket. The mines are scarcely anything else 
hardened clay. Upon this plain the whole is but deep holes, open at top ; sometimes indeed 
thinly spread. The gravel in this (>osition the work is carried on for some extent under 
being slightly moistened, six or seven people the rock, which is then supported by stone 
go over it several times in succession. The pillars. He saw none deeper than twenty 
first time, they pick out only the large stones feet. The gallery under the rock is so low/ 
the second and subsequent times, the smaller | that the people are obliged to wo)*k in it sit- 
gravel is carefully tui-ned over with the flat ting, a mode of working which an Indian 
of the hand, whilst they carefully watch for prefers to every other. The miners sink to the 
the spark from the diamond, which invariably diamond bed, which is fifteen or twenty feet 
Strikes the eye. under the surface : this bed extends round 

Banaganapilly , — Captain Newbold, in the whole hill, and is as regular in its thickness 
No. 10, Vol. Ill of Madras Literary Society’s and extent as the other unproductive beds in 
Journal, describes the Bauagana})illy district, the same place ; it consists of a conglomerate, 
as about 30 miles loug from North to South composed of rounded silicious pebbles, quartz, 
and 26 in breadth from East to West, lying chalcedony, and jasper of different colours 
between latitude Id** and 16* N. in the centre from white and black. This bed is seldom 
of the Balaghat Ceded Districts. Its Eastern more than a foot in thickness, it is intimately 
and Southern part consists of a fertile plain connected with the beds both above and 
of the regur or cotton soil, bounded on its below it, and frequently differs from them 
Northern and Southern aspects by detached in nothing but the greater quantity of peb- 
ridges of hills of clay slate and sandstone, bles which it contains. The nature of this 
which run from Kurnool towards Gliooty, bed determines the workmen either to 
Cuddapah, and Tripati, and terminate at Nag- uncover the whole, and work in open 
geri. North West of Madras. General Cullen day, or to drive a gallery for a little way 
also tells us in the Madras Literary Society’s under the rock. This last method is had 
Transactions that the village of Baiiaganapilly recourse to, when the diamond bed is of tri- 
aud thb celebrated diamond deposit, is situat- fling thickness, but very productive. He adds 
ed near the base of alow range of tabular that it is obvious that the nature of these hills 
laud, running about north and south, and form- is quite similar to that of the earth diamond 
ing the western boundary of a groat field mine described in a former part of his Tract, 
of compact blue limestone. In tiie year The diamonds found here are of an incon- 
1808, Dr. Heyrie paid a visit to the dia- siderable size, hut usually in crystals ; and he 
mond mines at Banaganapilly. He tells thought they would be all found crystallized 
.US in his Tracts that Banaganapilly is built if njiother mode of extracting them were 
at the foot of a low ridge of hills, on Avhich adopted. Tliose found in the earthy beds are 
the diamond mines are situated ; these hills mostly large, and less frequently of a regular 
run nearly east and west, and consist of form. This difference seems to depend upon 
distinct conical elevations from one hundred the local institution and we may either sup- 
to two hundred feet of pei |K3ruli(mIur height, pose that the diamonds in ilie loose beds have 
The farthest east of these hills is said to yield been so long water-worn as to have been 
the best diamonds, but it has been so coin- deprived of their angles, while those in the 
pletely ransacked on all sides, that, most of stony bed have not been subjected to so much 
the mines at present wrought are in the hill attrition ; or if such explanation be iiiadmis- 
imwediately on its west side, 'riiere is scarcely siblc, we must suppose that in one case the 
any vegetation on the hills, a few prickly crystallization has taken place so slowly as to 
plants excepted, which grow between the constitute regular figures, while in the other 
stones, and a tree -or two near the first ascent, case it has been hurried and rapid, and has 
A very desultory and destructive mode of produced figures destitute of regularity, 
mining is followed. A man chooses a piece There is something in the crystallization of 
of ground, and if not immediately lucky, the diamond which distinguishes it from all 
which is frequently the case, he .speedily leaves other crystals — the faces are all corvili- 
;it ; another person succeeds, and makes an near. Ho adds, that in noplace, is moi*6 
opening at the distance of a few yards, he than one diamond bed found under the same 
discovers a favourable spot, and continues to surface, but this bed frequently varies in 
wbrli: it for a little way, but finding diminu- its deptli within a very limited distance, 
tion, in his earnings, soon abandoiis.it for Near Cuddapah it is within three or, six feet 
: another ; by this method of proceeding much of the surface. At Mallavilly and ParteV in 
;^<mnd is WjOSted and muc^ The the Masulipatam district, its depth- is twenty 

tthd^rtskingis looked open asalottery, in feet; while at Banaganapilly it varies from 
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ten to twenty feet in a very sraail extent of hUls, about ^ a mile from the town. The 
ground. matrix of the diamond agreeably to the state- 

In the search, the mass containing the ments of Drs.Heyne and Voysev, regarding 
supposed diamonds is carefully cleared from diamonds produced in the South oflndia, is the 
the portions of the roof and floor of the sandstone breccia of the clay slate formation, 
mine that may be adhering to it, it is then This Newbold found also to hold good with re- 
caiTied to another spot of the ground, where gard to the alluvium found at the base of the 
if is broken in pieces and gradually reduced Cuddapah hills washed by the Pennar, on a 
by means of iron instruments to the size of visit to the diamond mines near Chinnoor 
very small gravel. It. is evident that many and Condapettah, in the Cuddapah divi- 
diamonds must be broken by this mode of sion. The proce.ss of mining is simply dig- 
proceeding ; indeed it is rather siirpri.sing that ging out the gravel, breaking up the larger 
so many are procured in this way in regular pieces of the breccia, 'washing and sifting the 
crystals : the process followed for separating fragments, and spreading them out on the 
the diamonds from the rubbish is almost the ground, where the diamonds are easily detect- 
aarao as that ob.served in other places. The ed hy the pra(;tised eye of the native. Ho ob- 
portion wanted for immediate use is wetted, served that many of the old heaps of rubbish 
spread thinly upon a i)iece of ground about had been recently sifted and rc-examinod ; 
twenty feet square, over which the workmen not, he was told, from the opinion that the 
go several times on their hands and knees, diamond is always growing, nor that the 
not losing or neglecting a fragment of diamond chips and small pieces rejected by former 
worth a penny : the moi.steuiiig of the gravel searchers, actually increase in size and in 
is requisite to render the diamond conspicuous, process of time become large diamonds, ai 
The most common figures which Heyne had has been supposed by some ; but from sheer 
seen the diamond assume 'were the double lazines.s to dig fresh pits, and from its being 
pyramid, the dodecahedron, and the lens, found that stones of an inferior size and water 
There are more places in this vicinity wliere have frequently eluded the search of former 
diamonds are found either in a stony bed or miners, tie did not learn that any stones of 
in loose gravel. Some of these are worked a greater value than Ji or 400 rupees have ever 
or have been worked in former times. The been di.scovcred here ; the specimens shown 
natives do not scruple to assign periods of him hy the diamond merchants on the spot 
thousands of years since the commencement were certainly extremely poor, but from the 
of some of these workings. At present it is shortness of his stay, and the duplicity and 
customary with these miners to go to the secrecy maintained by natives in matters of 
Kish na, ill the hot season, when the waters this sort, ho considered that it would bo 
are lowest, and to spend the rest of the year wrong perhaps to decide that better means 
io these mountain mines. employed in these diamond districts would 

The diamonds of these places are bought not produce bettor results, than has hitherto 
up by merchants who carry them to Madras, been the case. 

or to other places, where, they are chiefly used Besides Ban aganap illy, |he diamond is 
in cutting tlio.se of a larger size. The large I fouml, according to Kamil ton, atLaradoorand 
crystals would, he thought, answer tlie Pinchetgapadoor, in the taluk next to Chinnoor. 
European market, and might be cut into It Ls also found at Moonimuddagoo, in the 
brilliants. For a carat containing live or six taluk of Puncliapanlum ; at Ovaliimpilly and 
diamonds of the finest watei', they asked seven Coudapeltali in the Cliiniioor taluk — at Bamul - 
rupees. He remarks that all the dinmond cottah in the Kurnool territory, and formerly 
mines '^yhich he had seen cau be coij.siderod as at Wiuljrakaroor in the Gliooty division. The 
in nothing else than alluvial soil. Nor is it Ramulcottali mines are the most celebrated, 
easy to form an accurate notion of the kind of These places partly furnished the diamonds, 
rock from which the pebbles constituing that for which Golconda has been so greatly 
soil originated. Among them are stones belong- famed. 

ing to primitive rocks, and others whicli are General Cullen says the sandstone of the 
peculiar to the newest floetz trap. The strong Western and Southern chains, is of the more 
bed at Banaganapilly has some faint resem- recent origin . Its character varies in different 
blance to amygdaloid ; but the exact similarity places from that of a coarse conglomerate to 
of its constituents to the other loose beds in a fine grained sandstone, cemented generally 
which diamonds occur,reuders it impossible for by an iron shot clay, it is in strata of this 
ns to consider it as a true amygdaloid. And kind that the diamonds at Banaganapilly are 
Captain Newbold, writing twenty years after- found, and from the similarity of structure in 
wards, adds that the Banaganapilly diamond all these Western ranges, it would seem natn- 
miiies are situated in and near a low range of nil to look upon them as the source from 
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derived all the diamotidt^ :fqwid i them 
[Spl^ dhpositibns of the plainer ^ : Vom the mines of the 

:^inkB that alldvium >fthem, the grand Bua8iaa <Uamond,^^ W^ 

diamonds at Purteal is/ although 98 oarats hnd is as large as a pigeon’s 

referable to the t is said to have been the eye of en ihdiaii; 

i^e^ iource, from its vicinity to the Kistnah, dol, which fell into the hands of a merchimt; 
aht its little elevation above the present bed By him it was sold to prince Orloff for thb 
of that river : Purteal is witliin 4 or 5 miles impress Catherine, for £90,000 in cash, an 
of &e Kistnah and not more that 50 or 60 annuity of £4,000 and a patent of nobility. 
^Vabove its bed. The mines at Banagana- Tavernier alludes to a large diamond in the 
'jpjliy are about 850 feet above the Sea; at lOssessionoftheGreatMoghul, which weighed 
Chinnoor, 450 feet ; bed of the 'Kistnah, 'ngiually 900 carats or 2769*3 grains but 
ahbiit 500 feet ; Purteal, 160. was reduced by cutting to 861 grains, bad 

Of the mines on the North bank of the :ho form and size of half a hen’s egg, and is 

Petinar hear Chinnoor, Dr. Ileyne gives the said to have been found in the mine of Kolone ; ’ 
ihrbb difPereut beds of alluvium passed through but where Kolone is, unless it be tlie Kalian- 
ih;ihbae i*ecently opened, corresponding near- pur mine in Bundlecuud, we have no idea, 
iy the appearances at Purteal. The Doubts have been entertained as to the 
e'jftbiliial appearances were however very dif- correctness of some parts of Tavernier’s infor- 
fejfet. The mines or Pits at Chinnoor, occu- mation, particularly as to its having been cut, 
p^ a very large space, and the size of the or, if correct, that diamond has disappeared. 

correspond with the extent of The general impression is that it is identical 
ground. The nodules and pebbles also with the great diamond, the Koh-i-Noor, the 
nbt only greatly larger, hut in much nounbiin of light, which, after the Bra- 
iipwfer quantity at Chinnoor, than at Purteal. silian stone among the crown jewels of Por- 
pit at Chinnoor, rather deeper than tugal, is one of the largest known diamonds in 
thbi'dst, and having been used as a well, was the world. If this be so and the stones be iden- 
kept ii'ce from rubbish, the sides seemed to be tica), it was in the year 1550, before Akbar 
a mass of large rounded stones, gravel, the Great’s rule had formed the empire that 
and soil, but at the bottom were apparent this marvellous stone was found in the mines 
refl^lar strata of greenish schist. of Golpondah. It passed in the train of con- 

diamond pits at Purteal were 7 or 8 quest and as the emblem of dominion, but 
deep, and 4 or 5 feet diameter. The always carrying misfortune in its train, from 
pebbles thrown out and laying about on the Golcondah to Delhi, from Delhi to Meshid, 
stitfacej were all of a moderate size, seldom from Meshid to Kabul, from Kabul to Lahore, 
an egg ; and, of a scniitraiis- and from Lahore to London. When first 
yellowish quartz. The corneleans, given to shah Jehau it was still, uncut, 
C^^.efaalcedonics, &c., of which there were weighing, it is said, in the rough state, nearly 
variety, and some very beautiful, were 800 carats, which were reduced by the uu- 
Ipi^^biy derived from the basaltic tracts to skilfulness of the artist to 279.. It was cut 
tj^ 'N^ garnets, kyaiiitc and by Horteusio Borgio, a Venetian, who instead 

ciiij^ of rock crystal which were also com- of recciviug any reward for his remuneration, 

■ mpii^;frptn the Condapillay range, where they was fined by the enraged monarch 10,000 
i:ai%' very abundant in the granites. rupees. The art of cutting and polishing 

Goleonddh locality for many centu- diamonds is supposed to have originated in 

diamond mines, is, sur- Asia, but at what period is unknown. The 

the territories of Her Majesty forms into which they are now cut, are called 
treaty, the Nawab of Hyderabad the Bn/Ziani^, the and the TVid/^r The 
of the Dekkau, has an exclusiv first shows the gem to the best advantage and 
work them. It is not, however, the is always set with the table upwards. In the 
f<^ of ’tJblcondah, a few miles west of the Rose, which is the form used when the spread 
; tiityr ^ hut a small town in the of surface is too great for its breadth and it 

^ . is thus famed. How could not be cut into the brilliant form with- 

has been ilie fame of this diamonc out great loss, the entire surface is covered 

m by mentioning thai with equilateral triaugles tenumating in a. 

( Geography, said to have been com sharp point at the summit, and the Tohls is 

V^i^^bodc 60 years after Pliny noticed the given to such diamonds as are of small dej^^ 
. the Sumbui comj^red to their superficiaL extent ‘ 

The history of many of the more Brilliant and the Rose iQse in the cuttipj^aii^ 
very obscure, and thui polishing somewhat^ss ths^ half 
‘ ebujepture, but mos tffamonds web first but in Europe, to 

' jy - ^ ■ •; 
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art^ iftiaiitt retdnod in that nOighbourtioc^» 
itn;dttahaiTe catting and polishinff establish- 
ixi^t eluting in Ams said to be the 

only great workshop in Europe and the work- 
men jn which, were mentioned to be all of 
jewish descent. 

Northern Circarj. — Dr. Heyne, in his 
Tracts, remarks that, Mallavelly, a village 
sixteen miles west-south-west of EUore, 
is one of seven villages near which dia- 
mond mines exist. The names of the other 
six villages in which diamonds are found, 
are Gani Partala or Pnrtal, Atkur, Bur- 
thenypada, Pertalla, Wustapilly, and Ko- 
davetty Kallu. They all belonged fomerly 
to a powerful zemindar, called Appa Rao. 
But since the beginning of the 18th centui^, 
the Nizam has taken them under his own 
management. The liistoiy, or rather the 
tradition as to their discovery, is that about a 
century ago, some mountaineers found at the 
foot of a . hill, after a shower of rain, some 
large stones which proved to be diamonds of 
inestimable value. Appa Rao becoming ac- 
quainted with this discovery, immediately set 
people to work upon the hill, who found a 
prodigious number of very large diamonds. 
The news of this acquisition soon reached the 
Nizam, who despatched his peons and took 
possession of the villages. Since that time 
persons authorised by him are alone entitled 
to search hero for diamonds. The tradition 
is that as soon as Appa Rao was obliged to 
give up bis mines, large stones censed to be 
found, and that the size of the diamonds ex- 
tracted from the eartli never exceeded that of 
a horse gram or chick pea, though before that 
period they were as large as common fliuts» 

Another traditional account of thediscoveiy 
of the diamond mine at Kodavetty Kallu, one 
of these seven villages, is as follows : A shep- 
herd one day found near a ravine in the 
neighbourhood, some stones which appeared 
to him serviceable fliuis. He picked up 
several, and used them accordingly. Some- 
time after, the poor fellow. Mobile at the resi- 
dence of Appa Rao, took in an unlucky 
moment one of these stones out of his pocket, 
and employed it to strike a light to kindle his 
tobacco. The stone was observed by one of 
the rajah’s lambadies, who knowing its value, 
made inquiry how it had come into the pos- 
session of the shepherd. The good man 
heedlessly related all that he knew. He was 
conducted to the rajah, who easily prevailed 
upon him to point out this unknown residence 
orStri Latehmi, the goddess of riches. The 
rajah wwi on occasion so condescending 

^ to the spot, and was not a 

little surprised :>t the riches which the god- 


had^iHred .hfm. Eeaetratbd with 
grateful sentiments to the invisible hiurbing^ 
of his good fortune, and to the gdaius 
place, he immediately ordered an o^ipg to 
be brought, which for more than one iea^p, 
consisted of the head and blood of the poor 
shepherd. His wife and children being fopnd, 
upon examination, entirely ignorant of the 
discovery, were spared, and taken care of by 
the rajah as long as the mines belonged to 
him. Bullock loads of diamonds were foundy 
it is said, near that nullah, until at length the 
Nizam, being apprized of the discovery, 
claimed the ground as his own, and deprlv^ 
the zemindar of it for ever. But he had 
been so industrious, during the short time 
that the mines ivere in his possession, that all 
the large gems were removed, and the Nizam 
was able to obtain only small diamonds of 
comparatively inconsiderable value. These 
tales may be taken to indicate that the same 
site in that neighbourhood, did yield large 
diamonds and has probably not been exhausted 
but forgotten. Dr. Benza remarks that, in a 
forsaken working, one of the villages in the 
neighbourhood was built over a spot which he 
considered likely to yield a further supply. 

Mallavelly is a village 6 miles North of 
Appurapet, and North of the Kistnah at 
Bezwarah. At Mallavelly the hollow flat, 
where the diamond pits are excavated, was 
a low swampy plain. Being suiToundedby 
a bank, or rising of the soil in a circular 
manner, it has the appearance of having 
been once a lake. The banks are foimed 
of the red ferrugiueous sandy soil, prevail* 
ing ail round this place ; through this plain 
no river or rivulet flows, and the pools 
in its lower part dry up about the month of : 
March ; and it is then the ^me when the 
excavations may be commenced, and noti 
before. The few hills he could see near this 
place were those to the north, not above two 
or three hundred feet above the plain, and 
covered with underwood, interspread with 
large trees. Some miles beyond these hil- 
locks runs another range of hills, loftier than, 
tlie nearest ones, having, however, the same 
direction. The diamond pits are in general 
excavated at the north end of the bank diat 
sun'ounds the hollow. Judging from sense 
which were dry, the deepest could not bb 
more than 12 feet ; and whatever .their dept|^ 
was, they never came to a hard mxsa of 
The strata penetrated during the search 
—first, a grey clayey vegetable mould, ab^i/: 
a foot or two thick ; below this, an allaVitiip^" 
composed of the following pebbles (nol ip? 
eluding the diamonds) which have evidf^y 
undergone attrition, their apgies hayipg l^^ 
worn off ; sandstone simitar td the one 
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&<^rlbed-^qtiarti5---silic6otis iron-^horhstone na/) that ttt6 pits never exceeded 18 or 20 
^-.'^rbottate of iron--f€lspar--:con^loberate feet at which depth, they encountered a so^ 
sandstone, and a prodigious quantity of kankar, earth called Nqshan. Nb diamond had been 
or cbucretlonary limestone. Besides the nu- found in any of the villages for a considerable 
merous pieces of this concretionary rock, scat- period. 

teredon the surface of the soil, and also inter- Condapilly , — He went to thediamondraines 

mixed in large quantities in the diamond allu- with the kurnnm, near Condapilly, but saw 
y|um,it forms regii]arstrata,or veins we might nothing but heaps of old stones and earth by 
call them, in a horizontal position, both in the the side of the excavations. The calcareous 
vegetable earth, and in the diamon<l alluvium, tiiffa and the pebbles of jasper and quartz were 
precisely like flints in chalk. Many of the the most conspicuous in the excavations ; but 
pebbles of quartz, and horns tone arc not only he was told that there was a considerable quan- 
varnished, as it were, with a fernigincous tity of fresh ground to the north. At 
covering, but it penetrates into their substance, sunrise on the 14th February, he went to 
This kaukar contains not a trace of quartz or the mines which are in obliquely elevated 
any other mineral ; and that in strata, in the laud about a mile from the village, and found 
tOgetable soil and in the diamond alluvium, the excavations deeper and longer than those 
is more fnable than that exposed on the sur- of Purtial. The depth to the diamond bed 
; fkce of the ground. It is in this alluvial consisted of three layers of earth occupying 
detritus that the diamonds arc found ; his a space of about twenty feet. The rocks 
specimens were taken from a heap, on the in the neighbourhood appeared to be of 
brim of the last excavation, made five years gi*anite, or at least resembling it. He had 
before. From this refuse, the bcad-mnn told not seen anything of the black soil from his 
him Were ‘Obtained as many small pieces of leaving Mylavarum. There was a considerable 
. the gem, as might fill the hollow of tlie palm quantity of ground which had not been ex- 
of the hand ; no other excavation had taken amiiied, the whole ground occupies a space of 
place since. All the pits are of an irregular a coss surronudiug the whole village. He 
form ; generally oblong ; the head-man told was informed that the cause of the working 
him they were not more than ten feet deep ; of the mines having ceased, was want of 
but this he could not verify on account of the capital, and the disinclination of the land- 
water, with which they were partly filled. The holders to their extension. There is a for- 
bead-man, always presides over the excava- roation there common to all the diamond 
tions, whether the pits are farmed or are mines that he had seen, namely, the calcareous 
worked on account of the Nizam. The head- tiifla ; the more, he remarks, that I see of this 
man stated that the diamond is never found the more I am convinced of its affinity to the 
imbedded, or in any way attached to any of the iron clay formation, and that it will be found 
pebbles, with which they are invariably asso- passing into it. Dr. Voysey, in Vol. xv, p. 120, 
elated in this locality. They are always found of the Asiatic Researches, observes that a 
loose, m^xed with the other little stones, and knowledge of the matrix of the diamond has 
he said the gem was never attached to the kan- long been a desiileratum in mineralogy. It has 
kar substance. On enquiring which were the he says been hitherto supposed that this mine- 
pebbles most constantly associated with, and ral was only found in alluvial soil, but it is 
h)rming infallible indications of the existence fully ascertained that diamonds have for two 
of the diamond, he picked up from the heaps centuries at least been fouud in a rock, gene- 
Of detritus, the following pebbles— iron ore, rally supposed to owe its origin to deposition 
hornstono and the kankar. Notwithstanding from water. 

tho prodigious quantity of carbonate of lime in Nalla Malla.-^A considerable range of 
this looality, the water did not appear to contain mountains called the Nalla Malla (Blue 
any toees of it ; and the inhabitants used even Mountains ?) lies between the 77° and 
thilt collected in the pits. The detritus, form- SO** of Fast longitude. Their highest points 
iUg the dmmond stratum, must have proceeded are situated between Cummum, in the 
fl^m the hills on the north, the only ones near Cuddapah district, and Amrabad, a town 
this place ; being probably the continuation of in the province of Hyderabad, North of 
the sandstone range, which extends eastward- the Kistnah, and which vary in height 
ly from Banaga^^^ from 2,000 to 3,500 feet above the level 

in all of which localities the matrix of of the sea. The clayslate, formation” 
'diamond ia a conglomerate sandstone. — of the Nalla Malla mountains consists of clay- 
Literary Journal iVb. 14.-- <7any. slate, of every variety of sla^ limestone 
' 1837, Fd/. v^ between pure limestone and pure slate ; of 

iPt<r«^i.‘^Appa Rkoi of Purtial, inform- Quartz rock ; of Sandstone breCda ; of Flbfy 
Ced Dr. Voys^^ (Z>r. Voyny's Private Jmr- slate ; of Hordstone slate and of a iimestl^e 
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which he oaUs^Tuffaceous for want ofa betted dynasty took theji: title. They were once 
name containing imbedded in it, rounded, and veiy numerous, about twenty in number ; and 
angulan masses of all these rocks. All these | Gaiii Parteala situated about three miles from 
Tary so much in their composition, and pass the left bank of the Kistuah, was the most 
into each other by such insensible gradations, famous. They were then, with the exception 
as well as abrupt transition, as to defy ar- of two or three, quite deserted, and the names 
i-angement and render a pvticular description of several of those mentioned by Tavernier 
useless. The only rock of this formation in are forgotten. In none have fresh excavations 
which the diamond is found is the sandstone been dug for many yeais ; although much 
breccia, but he had then only visited the rock ground remains luioponed, and many spots 
mines of Bauaganapilly, a village situated might be pointed out for new and productive 
about twelve miles west of the town of mines. 

Nandiala. The breccia is here found under Godaven/. — Diamonds are found in the bed 
a compact sandstone rock, differing in no of the Godavery near Budrachellum. The 
respect from that which is found in other nullahs and small rivers which run into it; 
parts of the main range. It is composed of a near that place, have their origin in a rock 
beautiful mixture of red and yellow jasper, formation exactly similar with those above, 
quartz, chalcedony and hornstone of various described. Voysey thought it very probable 
colours, cemented together by a quartz paste, that the diamond mines of Sumbulpoor, men- 
It passes into a pudding-stone composed of tioned by Ptolemy, of Pannab, and even of 
rounded pebbles of quartz horustonc, &e. Bijapur, other diamond sites of India, are 
The minors were then content to sift and situated near similar rocks. Thara and Tora 
examine the old rubbish of the mines, and are two diamond ‘washing tribes possessing 
they are the more bent on doing this, from an sixteen jaghire villages at Sumbulpoor. They 
opinion which prevails among them, and which are supposed to be of African origin.-^jEm- 
is also common to the searchers for diamonds manuely p. 4. 

in Hindoostaii and to those on the banks of the The district of the diamond mines cf 
Kistnah, at Parteala, Malavelly, &c,, viz., that Golcondah, was ceded to the Nizam by 
the diamond is always growing, and that the the British under a special treaty and i$ 
chips and small pieces rejected by former enclosed by British territory. Purtial is about 
searchers, actually increase in size, and in 50 miles from Masuli]»atam, but the mines 
process of time become large diamonds. The arc almost exhausted, the diamonds of small 
Sandstone breccia is frequently seen in all size aud the searchers do not earn four or 
parts of the Nalla Malla mountains at various live rupees a. month. 

depths from the surface. In one instance he Diamond formation , — .From the vast ex- 

observed it at a depth of 50 feet, (be upper tent of the rock in which diamonds are found 
strata, being Sandstoue, Clayslato and slaty in India, it may, says Dr. Voysey, be assumed, 
limestone. The stratification of the whole that tliere are scarcely any limits to the search 
face of the rock was there remarkably distinct, for them, liven at Gana Parteala, however, 
and traceable through a semi-circular area the search was confined to the r»bl)i.sb of the 
of 400 yards diameter. The stratum of old mines at Atcur, Chiniapulli, Barthenypad 
breccia is two feet in thickiie.‘<F, and imrae- and at Oustapalli, all situated witliiu two oi* 
diatoly above it lies a stratum of Pudding- three miles of each other. TJie plain in 
stone composed of Quartz and Hornstone which these villages are situated is bounded . 
pebbles, cemented by calcareous clay aud on all sides by granitic rocks, which also 
grains of sand. He thought it likely that j form its basis. The average depth of the 
this stratum would be found productive in alluvial soil is about twenty feet. Its upper 
diamonds, and he had no doubt, that those portion is composed of that peculiar black* 
found at present in the bed of the Kistuah, earth which is called by Europeans, regur 
had been washed down from these their native or “ black cotton soil,” and is identical 
beds during the rainy season. In the alluvial with that found on the banks of the Kislh ; 
soil of the plains at the base of this range of nah in other parts of its course ; on, ttieK 
mountains, and particularly on or near the banks of the Godavery of the Manjera f 
banks of the rivers Kistnah, and Peunar, are Paen-Gunga and in the plain of Nandiahii 
situated the mines which have produced the arisingfromthe decomposition of the: ba^alticr 
largest diamonds in the world. Among them trap rocks, in which all these rivers or theix 
are famous mines of Golcondah, so called tributary streams take their risa,> Beneath 
from their being situated in the dominions of this upper stratum, it is mix;6d with, masses, 
the soyereigns of Golcondah, although they and rounded pebbles of sandstone, , quaxtSv 
arefar distant from the hill fort of that name, rock, jasper, flinty slate, gr^ite aud lw^ 
'-**from which the province and Kut’b Shahi amorphous masses of a .calcai'eoas. coikglt^ 
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m$rate, bearing no mark of attrition A bm the 
-action of running water. In this stratum the 
diamond and other precious stonea are found. 
The excavations are 16 to 20 feet deep. 

. The mines of Ovalampalli and of Canparti 
on the right and left banks of the Peiinar near 
Cnddapah, are in an alluvial soil of nearly the 
aame nature, it is not quite so black, from the 
greater admixture of debris of sahdstonc and 
. clayslate. 

In many parts of the plain of Nandiala, 
diamonds were formerly sought for, but the 
mines have for a long time ceased to be 
productive. 

The failure of the mines of the Dckkaii 
may perhaps be principally attributed to the 
cheapness and plenty of Brazil diamonds. 
Otherwise from the vast extent of the rock 
in which they are found in India, there are 
scarcely any limits to the search for them, 
it may be assumed then ; 
f ist. That the matrix of the diamonds pro- 
duced in Southern India, is the Sandstone 
breccia of tho “ Clayslate formation.” 

; 2ud. That those found in alluvial soil are 
l^oduced from the debris of the above rock, 
and have been brought thither by some tor- 
rent or deluge, which could alone have trans- 
ported such large masses and pebbles from 
the parent rock, and that no modern or tradi- 
tional inundation has reached to such an extent. 


|by the ladies of Batavia; the prihe^ 
only mart then opened for the; Both^ 
diamond mines. The diamonds arb fbund m 
a gravelly stratum, at various distances below 
the surface : in Sarawak the gravel in wliich 
they arc found is in some places not moie 
than six feet, in other as much as eighteen 
below the surface. They are found in abund- 
ance in the soil, but ai’e generally small in 
size, though of the most brilliant water. 
Large ones are also occasionally met with, and 
it is said that at Sangow and Landak, 
diamonds of from twelve to sixteen carats are 
not uncommon. The diamond of the sultan 
of Matan is known to bo one of the largest in 
the world. It is as yet uncut, and weighs 367 
carats, so that if cut and polished it would be 
reduced in size to 183^ carats. Its value is 
stated by Mr. Crawfurd to be £269,378, being 
less by £34,822, than that of the Pitt diamond : 
its present shape is that of an egg indented on 
one side. Mr. Low was informed by a person, 
who supposed himself to be a good judge of dia- 
monds, that the sultan possesses the real stone, 
which he hail seen, but that a crystal is shown to 
strangers, as the sultan, who has been already 
robbed of his territory, fears that this last 
emblem of royalty will be also taken from him 
by his powerful and avaricious neighbours at 
Pontianak. The mines which Mr. Low had 
seen at Sarawak are of the most simple con- 
strmttion : shafts are sunk in tho earth to the 


3rd. That tho diamonds found at present stratum that contains tho diamonds (which 
iut the beds of the rivers are washed down by varies in thickness from two feet to much 
the; annual rains. more), at tho distance of about twenty feet 

It will be an interesting point to ascertain apart ; tho soil is then extracted from each by 
if the diamonds of Ilindoostan can be traced the miner, who excavates it for ten feet on 
ta a similar rock. each side of the shaft, so that the workers in 

Borneo , — Early notices of the diamonds of the different shafts, communicating with each 
occur in the writings of Sir Stamford other, the whole of the gravel is romovei ; 
Baffles. But the most recent writer is Mr, this is passed up in baskets and washed In 
Low in his work on Sarawak who observes troughs, as in the gold mines, or rather ditches, 
that the diamonds of Borneo have long as the native word (parit) signifies The Malays 
been celebrated as equal to any from India of Banjarmasin and Landak are very anxious 
bt Brazil in abundance and beauty. They to work the diamonds at Sarawak, but 
found priiVJipall^ in the greatest num- being generally very bad characters, the gov- 
bers in Sangow, Landak, and Banjarmasin. ernment has not thought proper to encourage 
iliey were also formerly worked at Sarawak, their immigration. Many diamonds are, 
but never very extensively : a few years since, however, obtained by tho people, who wash 
some Jhe ones were obtained by the chief for gold in the river, and on one occasion, Mr. 
Pktingi All, in a large hole during a veiy dry Low saw a person get .three small ones at one 
StSate of the river. At the other three places washing, together with a considerable portion 
ttby are worked to a small extent by the of gold. With capital, and proper superlnten- 
CKtoese and Malays. The mines of Landak dence, it would probably turn out a gainful 

speculation if properly conducted, naorb 
fivst settling on the island ; those particularly as gold is found in the same soil, 
are more recent. It though not in such abundance as in some bthet 
Sir Stamford Baffles, that few kinds of earth.” The diamonds diseoverbd 
Ib^illi-bf Jiurope could perhaps boast of a on the west side of the Ratoos mouptain in 
ivbvbbebHlliiififdisplBy of diamonds than, in the Borneo, are said to be associated witb' j^^ 
i j^p^perous di)r 3 of the Dutch, was exhibited and platinum ; clearly the washings 
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hig^! s^ata. The diamonds of Borneo are j from South Aft’ica, during the, jears 1869 
juuajiir but of a briiliant water * they have 'and 1870 were as under 
b^n hitherto chiefly found in districts 


Yeai'. 


1869 

1870 


Number of 
diamonds. 


141 

5,661 


Value. 

£. 

7,405 

1,24,910 


To these must be added the Star of South 
Africa, and some otlicrs sent by private 
means to Europe, valued at £15,000. 

A large number of the Cape diamonds iii 
Loudon at the beginniug of 1871, were of an 
inferior description, and none of them were 


occupied by the Chinese, but will probably be 
diseovered in other localities. The equitorial 
position of Borneo and the character of its 
alluvial detritus aflbrd a strong presumption 
that it is a country rich in gems. There is a 
tradition that a great diamond is in the 
possession of a petty chief, and that it is worth 
by weight £2,70,000. Mr. St. John heard of 
this wonderful diamond and was gravely 
informed that the prince who owned it would 
gladly bestow it on him if he would kill for 
him a rival chief and assist in a projected war. 

Mr. Crawfurd says, the diamond in Malay 

and Javanese is called intan, and sometimes i , 

kamala. The Diamond has been found in no deemed ‘o old Golconda gems.-r- 
part of the Asiatic Archipelago except Borneo, [f-ondon Atktnaum, 18rt February 1871.) 
andevenin that island only in a comparatively Ceylon . — Diamonds do not seem to be 

small psvt of it, a portion of its western coast, found in Ceylon, but in the southern part 
The principal diamond mines are in the dis- of the island is an extensive group of moun- 
trict of Landak, in the territory of Pon- tains rising to the height of 7,000 or 8,000 
tiyanak, in the longitude of 109° cast, about feet, which successive falls diminish till ^ey 
forty miles north of the equator, and they rest on the alluvial plains of the low country, 
occur from thence as fur as Banjarmasin, The S. W. face of this group forms a bold 
in such latitude between three and four range, crowned at its western extremity by 
degrees and longitude between 114* and 115* Adam’s Peak called by the people SrLpada. 
east. The mines are worked by the wild or Holy foot, and at the eastern end of the 
Dayaks and the Malays, but with far su{)e- range in Kirizalpota which rises in abrupt 
rior skill by the Chinese. The gems are precipices to 8,000 feet above the pliuns. 
found in a yellow-coloui'ed rubble or gravel, llatnapoora, or city of gems, is in part of this 
which occurs at various depths, the greatest range. It is about 60 miles from Colombo, 
to which a shaft has been known to be sunk and about 200 feet above the level of the sea* 
being between fifty and sixty feet. When a It is the centre of the gem producing district, 
shaft of such a depth is sunk, six diflerent which extends about fifty miles along the 
alluviar strata occur before reaching the base of this mountain range, and in this dis* 
diamond-yielding one, which the Malays call trict, comprising Safragam and the Three* 
the Areng. These strata are, a black mould, Kories, the search for gems is a regular occu* 
a yellow sandy clay, a red clay, a blue clay, a pation of the people in the b^eds of stream! 
blue clay intermixed with gravel, called by the and in the alluvial plains lying in the valleysi 
Malays “ ampir” or “ near at hand,” and upon their banks. The gems found in that 
lastly, a stiff yellow clay, in which the dia- locality are the sapphire, the ruby and tho 
monds are imbedded. The largest diamond topaz ; the cat’s eye, amethyst and beryl, ahfl 
found in the Borneon mines of late years was the spinel ruby is also found but is more rare, 
only of thirty-two carats. The prince of They are found in. a layer of gravel fifteen 
Matan, however, has long had in his posses- to twenty feet deep to which they sink a pit, 
sion a rough diamond of 367 carats, but its and if they meet with a thin hard crust of 
• genuineness has been suspected. At present ferruginous stones or masses of milk quarti 
the Dutch Government are the owners of the such are always favourable signs. 
diamond mines, and make advances to the oriental ruby or red variety of corundum, is 
miners, who are bound to deliver all stones at very rare : when pure in water and colour Jt 
^ per cent, below their market value, whidi is very valuable. The blue variety of eoruiif! 
is equivalent to a seignorage of twenty-five dum is the oriental sapphire, is In gr^^r 
per cent. Under this management there were abundance but of inferior value, aud its 
delivered in 1824 no more than 1,900 carats, colours greatly vaiy, from the deepest vdyiSt 
and the quantity in the two subsequent years blue to the palest and almost imperceptike 
was still less. tint even losing all that and becqming cpl^r^ 

South Africa.’-^^ to the official less, and in that form are a very 
return, In; the “Standard and, Mail” of the gem— remarkable for its whitena^g 
4th Jauuiiry 1871, the diamond shipments absence of prismatic eolqqrs. 
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■ variety of coniiidum is calied*| man, who was • governor of Beiicooton Iti 
topaz which is of every shade of Sumatra, sold it to the duke of OH^tiS fdt 

pure it is highly value. £ 130, 000 and it was placed by NapolMtt lh ^ 
"But many stones have n milky opalescence hilt of his sword of state. It weighs 236*5 
which makes them valueless. ' carats or 419^ grains. It is cut as a brilliadt, 

^ When the r audblue are mixed in the and is still valued at £125,000, but on account 
; np^undum, the stone is called Oriental of its unblemished transparency and colour, it 
Amethyst, half a stone will be red and half is considered the most splendid of Indian 
blue. The Ceylpn ruby has occasionally a diamonds. Mr. Crawfurd observes that the 
blue tint, which can be expelled by heat. . diamond had not been found in any other 
The opalescence occurs in rubies, sapphires part of the Eastern Archipelago, except 
and topaz. When such stones are cut en Borneo, and, as we have seen, even in that 
cahochon, at a certain angle to the axis, they island, only in a very small part of it, a per- 
form the slar-stouc showing, in a strong tion of its Western Coast. Sir S. Raffles, also, 
light a star of six rays, very pretty as a fancy says that there appears to be no just founda- 
stone, but of no value as a gem. tion for the idea, that the diamonds of Borneo 

; Mr. Low’s statement that the rajah of are inferior to those of Golcondah. Many of 
Matan, in , Borneo, though he has in his pos- an inferior quality have no doubt foniid their. 
SOasion the real diamond, yet permits only a way into the market, because there was per* 
crystal to be shown to strangers, may explain haps less skill and judgment in the selection ; 
naiisfactorily the doubts expressed by Dr. diamonds .ire not only found in the bottom V 
CrAwfurd, the historian of the Archipelago, of the Borneo rivers when dry, but at the 
when, in his recent dictionary of that region, foot of craggy hills and mountains. The 
hA remarks that the genuineness of the rajah parit or mines, are dug to the depth. of from 
bf Matan’s diamond lias been suspected. Mr. one to dve fathoms only ; but experience has 
Gmwfurd also informs us in the same work invariably proved, that the deeper they are 
that the principal diamond mines of Borneo dug, not only are the diamonds more abun- 
aro in the district of Landak, in the territory dant, but superior in size, shape and water, 
of Pontianak, and occur from thence as far The soil which produces diamonds is known 
al Bnnjarmassau, and he tells us that they from a species of earth called by the natives 
occur in a j^ellow coloured rubble or gravel labor or lahor^gig'gi. This is sometiinos 
which is met with at various depths, the black, sometimes white, red, orange, and 
greatest to which any shaft has been known green : it is a species of earth which stains the 
to be sunk, being fifty or sixty feet. The | clothes of the labourer, and is distinguished by 
ntl'lita encountered in working down are many names. 

kUhvial, or seemingly what Sir Charles Lyell There seems to have always been a con- 
^tild call his Post-Tertiary series. The sidcrable traffic in this precious stone, ^rried 
a black mould, and in succession, a on by the mercantile body, on the East Coast 
yellow sandy clay j a red clay ; a blue clay of Peiiiusiihir India. In Madras, up to about 
jntormixed with gravel called by the Malay’s the year 1840, what may be called the country 
^mpir or near at hand, and lastly a stiff transactions with England, were conducted 
. yellow clay, in which the diamonds are through European firms, amongst whom were 
imbedded^ and to which they give tiio name the establishments of Messrs. Gordon & Co , 

■ of Affing, As to the yield of these mines Messrs, de Fries, and Mos.srs. Lowe & Co. 
we have no recent information. When Dr. The diamonds exi>ortcd by them consisted 
^Grawfnvd wrote, the Dutch government were of the small uncut stones, which were scut 
the proprietors and made advances to the to London in packets called ** Bnlses,” and 
miners who were bound to deliver all stones the mercantile character of the Messrs, 
at twenty per cent, below their market value, de Fries of Madras stood so high in the 
which was equival^^^ to a seignorage of 25 Loudon market that their packets or bulses 
per cent. Under this mode of management, were sold there by weight, without exami- 

• in 1824, only 1,900 carats had been delivered, nation. Latterly, however, Europeans have 
atid the largest diamond found was only 32 withdrawn from the export trade which has 
; ciWats. The Diamonds discovered on the west fallen into the hands of the Native com- 
; 5 Side Cf theBatoos mountain in Borneo, are munity, amongst whom there is a considei’'^ 
M and platinum; able tendency to speculate on prices. The 'j 

Also the washings from some higher course of trade has thus been somewhat 
sffcliA;' i^^othing is known as to the locality changed. Indeed, during the last thirty yeai*s 
'whChde%C'ceJebi*ated Fittbr Regent.diamond prices have risen at least 20 pet* cent. If 
its history points to a Europeans do now ' engage in the business, 
b|fbii*neon origin. Mr. Pitt an English gentle-! it is chiefly in importing, from London, 
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packets 6f cut diamonds for sale in Mudraa.; 
Articles of such small value are doubtless 
often exposed and imported without passing 
through the Customs Office and the values 
there recorded cannot form any data on which 
to rely, the more so as the entries of values 
in the export and import branches are merely 
declared not ascertained rates. The following 


DiAMbip.;' ':. 

information) however, may be interestiug to 
many, as showing the declared values of the 
precious stones and gems passing through 
tho Madras Custom House. Diamonds occa- 
sionally take the place of bullion) as remit- 
tances, but are not found a convenient sub- 
stitute for the precious metals.— His* 
lory of Java, VoL i, p. 238. 


Exports of Precious Stones from the Madras Presidency, for 5 Official Years, 


EXPORTS. 

United King- 
dom. 

Cape of Good 
Hope. 

China. 

Ceylon 

France. 

Mediterranean j 
Sea. j 

Penang, Sin- | 
gapore and | 
Malacca. j 

i 

a 

1 

Bombav. | 

! 

1 

Calcutta. j 

Rangoon. 

Total. 



R8. 

RS.. 

K8. 

HS. 

R». 

na. 

RS. 

RS. 

KS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 


42,800 




450 







43,250^ 



1,410 









1,000 

2,410 

/ P 

1866'67 \ Pearls 



2,300 


350 






6,400 

2,400 

11,460 

(.i 

i Rubies 

36,365 



600 


... 




6,200 


43,166 


(other Sorts.. 

1,475 




'250 

... 




940 


2,665 

) *H 

r Diamonds. ... 

49,650 

... 









... 

49,650 


1 Garnets 

6,630; ... 





... 





650 


7,280 


1JVi7.*W < Pearls 

300* ... 


600 





2,500 



9,000 


12,500 


1 Rubies 

... 


700 


••• 




4!'.100 


97;ill 

[i 

(other Sorts.. 

1,413 




42 



... 


... 1 


300 


. 1,765 


Diamonds 

1 Carbuncles... 

63,430 

... 





10,000 







63,4^ 

10,000 



1,056 



259 




274 

640 

82 

2.311 


1858-59 j Pearls 

700 


600 

1,825 






75,300 

9,675 


88,100 


1 Rubies. 

34,085 



1,555 





1,000 


36,640 


Other Sorts.. 




1,718 






26,600 

435 


28,763 


/' Diamonds' ••• 

10,950 


1,500 

3,455 

2,200- i 

... 

73 i 


800 

1,000 


19,980 ' 


\ Garnets 

40 



: 1,123 

i 

... 

3,000 , 



,5.50 


4,713 

i 

1859-60 < Pearls 

2,325 


1,300 

! 8,750 


... 



84,500 

1,08,105 


2,04,980 


i Rubies 

3,015 


I 

1,578 

2,500 i 

... 




12,750 


19,843 

i Cl 

(other Sorts.. 

6,100 


i 

1,093 

j 

... i 

400 



4,873 



12,466 


/Diamonds. ... 

11,901 



20 

1,150 

... 






13,071 


1 Garnets 






... 




1,3j)0 


1,360 


1860-61 < Pearls 

300 


1,500 



3,670 




30 

4,000 

24,630 


34,130 


i Rubies 

2,300 


1,398 


1 

267 


3,965 

ts? 

(other Sorts.. 

1,275 

5(i 

i 

1,284 1 

! 

1 ••• 

2,411 



1 1,200 


1 6,220 

J 


Imports of Precious Stones into the Madras Territories, for 6 Official Years, 



. 

to 

« 

'C A 

^ c 

. w O 

P 



il 

OQ OJ 




1 

i 


IMPORTS. 

a 

Ji 

a 

•s 

5 

- ® 1 

3 rt * 

1 

a 

o 

n 

P 

V 

3 

p 

o 

o 

to 

a 

ci 

Total. 



RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RB. 

^Diamonds 






44,400 

500 


44.400 
29,090 
16,760 
43,725 
28405 
65,390 
33,650 

2,900 

14,478 

1,250 

12)840 

61,350 

1,870 

5,848 

1,606 

10,300 

50,450 

10,872 

48.400 
29,413 


noK/f Km) Pearls 





28,590 


>1,38,965 

Ruble 





11,750 

1,000 

28,105 

18,675 

33,150 

1,900 

5,000 

(.Other Sorts 

6,400 




36,325 

j 

/Diamonds 





< 



32,400 

500 

500 



14,315 


>1,319,045 







(.Other Sorts 




500 


J . 

( Diamonds 

4,178 

1,260 

2,715 

1,800 



10,300 


^ ■.■■■ '- V: 

1 Emeralds 






1 

1 . . - 


5,625 



2,500 

2,000 

58,050 


V 97m 

Rubies I.;:::: 



1,500 

Topas 

1,870 




1 ‘ 

V Other Sorts 

4,000 

298 

^ (inn 




1,550 

1,600 

9,.300 

21,250 

6,000 

18,500 

23,425 



/Diamonds 

*500 


5.600 







29,200 

[ 

(.Other Sorts 

2,500 

1.097 

3,«00 

950 

1,275 





(Pearls 


26,300 



mo-eilRubios .; ' 



788 

4,250 

vi «8,2la 

.. . d Other Sorts 

^1.4M 

' 200; 


JI.0O 


' 6.700 

! 8.400 
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i the above 'that the 

declared values of the total imports 
:afd;ai]k>i^s» is only about £20,000 a year, of 
the diamond tratiic has averaged, from 
iSi58-7 to 1860-1 inclusive, Rs. 37,880 of 
ekf^rts and Rs. 1 7,7 16 of imports, as follow ; 

- Diamonds. 

Exports. Imports. 

1856-37 Rs. 43,250 44,400 

V 1857-58 49,650 28,105 

>v 1858-59.. 63,430 14,478 

1859- 60 19,980 1,600 

1860- 61 13,071 

- ^ 1,39,401 88,583 

• V:W‘« "are not acquainted with the precise 
tendi on which the miners at Cuddapali and 
Bau^anapilly work, but understand that all 
diatttoUds fouud, above a certain size, should 
bedome the property of Government, as droits. 
It is supposed that the large uncut diamond in 
tlie possession of the Nizam was fouud in the 
Cl^dapah or Bauaganapilly mines, and the 
a^e locality may have produced a diamond 
which within a few years, is said to have been 
a<)ld for £5,000 to Messrs. Hunt and Roskall 
aod %as afterwards possessed by the empress 
Eugenie. The art of cutting diamonds is 
ptttoticed to some extent, in Madras. A 
knowledge of this art, however, is not very 
common, as may be concluded when we men- 
tflOQ ^at all Europe only possesses, in Am- 
ktfl^dam, one great diamond cutting establish- 
mdiii^ Ailed by workmen of the Jewish race. 
Thfrgreat diamond merchants of Loudon, are 
the Arm of Emanuel Brothers. In the 
RHitil’s, diamonds and gold are found toge- 
^ a^ in the recent discoveries at the 
Cft^of Good Hope, gold, diamonds and rubies 
Kayu been discovered together. At the Cape 
of Good Hope, the diamonds seem to have been 
Amnd in localities with blue and ochreous 
c6lpar£id clay shales, belonging to the New 
Sandstone era, capped with common 
btoe ';basaltic trap or cronstone ; sometimes 
' aliat Maddelveld and Bultfontein or Du Toits 
A' thick ccAt of coarse sandstone is under 

a hv'ind overlying the clay shales. The 
e fdhuation isof^n intersected and upraised 
au4 tiltad by basaltic dykes. At Heyward’s 
Aery eruptions have occurred at differ- 
pit eras^^ f^ the Clinkstone and amygdaloid 
there run over the basaltic trap. At the 
diggings belowPniel, the formations on 
Ibo^kldes river dte similar, basaltic green- 
and quartz dykes intersecting the ground 
ati^P^ois^^ through the riverfrom side to side. 

: about mile down the 

/^y^ik^wniense deposit of the underlying 
ome^^ondife^^ ; itis a 

which Mr. Hiibner calls 
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prpph jritic graniitite. This is^ 

rock at thediggmgs belbw Pniel, across 

Vaal, the Trans-vaal and the far interior. 

Tavernier in his “Travels” (pp. 135 to 
149) gives accounts of the diamonds he bad 
seen and sold, and he lays great stress on the 
knowledge possessed by the native diamond 
merchants (banya). Diamonds in the rough 
are unattractive pebbles. Even with those 
who profess to be acquainted with gems, the 
white sapphire and topaz occasionally pass for 
the diamond. Some of the “ Ceylon dia- 
monds” which the Singhalese offer for sale, 
are made of rock crystal ; and many of the 
“ rubies,” and other precious stones, that the 
Shaus bring with them in their annual cara- 
van from the north of Burmah, are made of 
rock crystal coloured artiAcially. There are 
heated and“ plunged into coloured solutions. 
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The art of cutting and polishing diamond! 
Is supposed to have originated hi Asia at iopnd 
unknown period. Diamonds were Arst Put 
in Europe in 1456 by Louis BerquAo^ a ciUzeh 


.... 

Diamond Cutting “is effected by 4 kdri* 
zontal iron-plate of abbut ten ihehei vin 
► .92 ■ ^ 
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diamdte^ called A whiff or liiillj wUioh reybltea value rkea as the squall of the wei^bt^ thus 
A^om 2(X)0 to 3000; tiines per minute/ The if a one carat (Si grains) diamond cost £ 8, 
diamond is fixed in a ball of pewter, at the end a two carat diamond will be (2 + 2 :< 8) £32* 
of aii arm, resting upon tlie table in which But there is much of fancy pricing. Ibe 
the plate revolves ; the other end, at which diamond is not acted on by any acid. Dia- 
the ball containing the diamond is fixed, is monds are weighed by the carat, 4-grain8 >tt: 1 
pressed* upon the wheel by iron weights at carat, 151^ carats or 606 grains loz. troy. Dia*« 
the discretion of the workman. The dia- mouds frequently becomes phosphorescent on 
mond is cut by taking advantage of its cleav- exposure to liglit. They are found crystalline 
age, and also by abrasion with its owu powder, and amorphous, and of all colours, white, 
and by friction with another diamond. It is yellow, orange, red, pink, brown, green, blue 
a process of great labour, and many hours are black and opalescent. Stones with natuilally 
spent in producing a single facet. Diamonds acute angles are used for cutting glass and 
are cut into various forms, called the Brillu sell at £10 the carat, for most gems will 
an^, the and the Ta6/c. The first form scratch but diamonds alone cut glSsS. 
shows the gem to the best advantage and is The diamond is found in India, in the Dekkan, 
always set with the table upwards. In the in the river Pennar, in the Cuddapah district 
rose the entire surface is covered with equi- and near Banganapilly, in the lower part of 
lateral triangles terminating in u sharp point the Kistnah, formerly near Ellore and at 
at the summit. This form is used when the Golcondah. The diamond lately sold to the 
spread of surface is too great for its depth, emperor Louis Napoleon, for £ 6,000, was 
and it could not be cut into the brilliant form said to have been obtained in the Pennar or 
without gr<»at loss. The table is applied to at Banganapilly. In. Tavernier's time the 
such diamonils as may be regarded as plates, mines of Golcondah arc said to employ 6,000 
laminas, or slabs of small depth compared to persons, but the chief places are Pannah and 
their superficial extent. The brilliant and the river Sonar in Bundelcund, at Sumbul'^ 
the rose lose in cutting and polishing some- pore ou the Mahanuddy. It is also found in 
what less than half the weight. In the forma- Sumatra, Australia, the Ural mountains. South 
tioii of either a brilliant or rose-diamond so Africa, Brazil, North America, Malacca ?, 
much is cut away tliat the weight of the Borneo and Celebes ? 

polished gem is not more than half that of Diamonds of Brazil are found in quartz con** 

the rough crystal out of which it was formed, glomerutes, containing oxides of iron, also in 
The weight and consequently the value of alluviiim,in loose and imbedded crystals, almost 
diamonds are estimated in carats, each of always of small size, and most frequent in 
which is equal to 3’ 166 grains. The diamond company with grains of gold and platinum, 
is used for cutting glass. It is also employed Ordinary diamonds are mostly taken toEurope 
for the lenses of microscopes. It has but from the Brazils, but on an average, of 10,000 
little chromatic aberration, but the frequent stones,there will not be one of 18 carats found, 
irregularity of its structure is a drawback The diamond was considered by the 

to its employment for tliis purpose. Dia- Romans a remedy against iqcubos and suc- 

monds are esteemed by native jewellers j cabos : the ruby against poison : the ja- 
As the first class of jewels. The diamonds of cinth procured sleep : the sapphire procut* 
India are classed by them as white, yellow, ed favour With princes, the chrysolite as- 
red, green and black ; tlie colored ones are suaged wrath. Each of the twelve apostles 
extremely rare, but they are occasionally was symbolised with a precious stone, Peter 
found of a white color spotted with red, which by jasper, John by emerald, and so on. 
are rejected as bad. They are classed by the — Tavernier's Travels: pp. 136 to 149. 8ir 
northern native jewellers into three kinds — S. Baffles Hist, of Java. Low's SarOwck, 
“Hira-ba-rang-i-nausadir” grayish or the color Rennell's Memoir pp, 233-290. Bennan^s 
of sal-ammoniac; “hira makduui,” of paler HindustanyVols. ii, in. Hepne's Traets, Ten'^^ 
color ; and “ almas-i-hadidi.” The diamonds nant on the diamond in III. London Afewa. 
seen in such abundance amongst the native Captain Cullen. Lt. Newhold. Baltympt^e 
gentry of India are almost all cut in England, Repository. Dr. Voysey's Private JouihML 
and the principal gems used in India are the Dana Manual of Mineralogy ; Cdiatogue 
lapis lazuli, rubies, emeralds, opals, garnets, of Great Exhibition of 
and the whole family of siliceous gems. Eng. Cyc.^ p. 323. Ainsli^sMotena Medusa^ 
DiemOiids, in Paris, daring the revolution Mason's Tenasserim. PowelPi Hahd^ophf 
of the Idth and 19th centuries, doubled their Chambers' Journal^ June. 1868. Tomlin^i 
Hlue and of late years, small stones are p. 309. LetterofMr.TennarUinlUuitimpd 
much diearer, but the prices of the rarer and London News^ 31«t 1862, 

larger sorts continue much the samt. The No. 543. Crawfwrds Die,^ p. 120^; 
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WARBEKIB. 

; |)I^ A ser{^Qt pf cut ip ilie cliflfe of Uip Tig^^ 

iAUsMte* prodigious number of Aese . caves, wjiiph are 

; PXAMOND CANING, a mode of using said to be very ancient, and cut into different 
OS^Otli^ ratans for caning the bottoms of apartments, Altoousoo, the river Caprus of 
ctoirs. It was invented by Mr. Deschamp antiquity, is called the Lesser Zab by Abul* 
of Madras, boring the holes and putting on a feda. It joins the Tigris below Diarbeklr but 
Emt layer of rattan stripes, and a cross layer it is an error to call the river AUoon, which is 
to form the diamond figures ornamented with an epithet only belonging to the bridge, from 
colours and gilded, so as to imitate the splendid what it cost, Altoon meaning gold or money, 
kinkabs of India. The colours are used, — Rich*s Residence t» Koordistan, VoL i, p. 
in powder, mixed with copal varnish, and the 379 and ii, p. 13. See Tigris and Mosul, 
gold leaf is applied over a coat of gold size. DIASPRO. It. Jasper. 

The colour used for the sofa and chairs, above DIAZ, BARTHOLOMEW, in the reign 
reforred to is vermilion. He was the first to of John II king of Portugal, proceeded 
introduce colouring and gilding in cane-work, with three vessels to ascertain the southern 
It has a splendid effect and being very durable boundary of the African continent, and, 
owing the peculiar hard and polished* crust driven from the laud near the south Cape he 
of the rattan but it can be applied in all sorts ultimately regained the African shores, east 
6f rich internal decoration, as well as chairs of the Cape, at a Bay which they called the 
and sofas. Bay of Cows. The men seeing the land 

ptAMOND CEMENT. See Gelatine. trend easterly here began to murmur and 
DIAMOND ISLAND, in Lat. 13** 51' N. compelled Diaz to return. As they shaped 
Lat. 94* ITE. their course homewards they rounded that 

pIAMONT. Pol. Diamond. famous point in August 1486, to which Diaz 

DIANA of the Greeks, is represented in gave the name of the “ Cape of Tempests,” 
hindoo mythology, by Atavi Devi. See butwhich John, with more foresight as to the 
Saraswati ; Osiris ; Lustral ceremonies. future importance of the discovery, changed to 

DIANTHUS, a genus of flowering plants that of the Capo of Good Hope. Diaz was 
of which several species are cultivated iu the first who, in recent times, doubled the 
the gardens of India. D. caryophyllus or clove Cape of Good Hope. He landed at Calicut, 
pink clove flower, and D. chinensis are called about the beginning of the 16th century, 
KarophQl : the latter is of various colours, soon after the discovery of America by Colura- 
ond some mixed — they flower all the year bus. He was drowned in one of four ships 
round, and give seed immediately as it fades, lost by Cabral, in his voyage from Brazil to 
aud which will spring up again if sown. Calicut. — Tennants Ceylon, See Cabral, 
^6 double flowered varieties are much Albuquerque, Vasco-de-Gamez, Debul. 
Ofltecmed : the colours are crimson, red and DIATOMACEyE. The Hasan-i*Yusuf 

of the Panjab, is a minute siliceous shell of a 
DIAPER. triangular form, one of the Diatoraaceae found 

DiA Dot. Tela teaut. » opew, Ii. floating on lake, and ponds in the hills of 

LUkM Ottvre, Fb. Salfetotaschnoe, Kus. Kashmir, whence it is skimmed off and dried. 

Gjcb. MantelesalemaniBcaB, Sp. erroneously described by Honigberger 

A flue flowered linen, used for table cloths and others, as a seed. — Powell's Hand^hooky 
and; napkiuB, manufactured in the north of V, i, p. 384. 

Ireland, Germany, and Scotland. Diapers DIB, Hind. Typha angustifolia, also 
a^ also made of cotton, in imitatiou of the Eragi'ostis cyuosuroides. 

^ l^u j^ods bearing tlie same name. The Shot DIBARADANE, or Divartanai or offer- 
|)j|j|pi^* of Masulipatam, so made that it is ing of Are from dipa, a lamp and aradana 
difficult to ascertain whether it was not shot to sacrifice, a daily ceremony in honour of 
w{i^\ silk, is a cotton fabric, excellent in the hindoo gods, and makes thd last part 
quality and colour. — M, Ex, Jur, Reports, y of the worship. The brahman who ofilciates 
Dictionary, holds in one hand a small bell, which he 

DiIAB 6e DEODAR, of Hazara, Kashmir sounds and in the other a copper lamp full 
find &ghan, Cedrus deodari^ Loud, of ghee, he makes it pass and re-paps round 

DLARBEEIR, a pashalik on the north the statue of the god he worships. During 
west of that of Baghdad. It is the Hollow this time, the dancing girls or bayede^ 
Mi^potamia. At Diarbekir, the Tigris is dance and sing his praises; after which 
yards wide. The Diarbekir branch the assistants in contemplation, with hands 
of U^*^igris passes by Rod wan and Hassan joined, address their vows to the idol : the 
Kmf, the proper Tigris. The brahman then breaks the garland with whi^ 

live in caverns hereabouts, | the idol is adorned, distributes the fFagnaeats 
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DibyM0eARPu«; 


to the people and receives fvohi them • the [ 
bfferioj^ they have brought to the divinity. 
The diince before the gods during divine 
S6rvioei,and on festival days, was a ceremony 
much used by the ancients. The priests of 
Mars, called Satii, were held in great esteem 
by the Romans : they were excellent mounte- 
banks. They danced at Delos during divine 
service. This dance was performed in a veiy 
singular manner among the Greeks, and the 
Romans :* they moved from the left side of 
the altar to the right, meaning to intimate the 
course of the heavens, which moves from the 
east to the west ; they then returned from the 
right side to the left side, which represented 
the motion of the planets. The origin of this 
dance is very uncertain. King David danced 
befoi'e the Ark, when brought back from the 
Philistines, and no doubt made his subjects 
dance to his playing on the harp. We Bnd 
in Exodus, that the Jews danced before the 
golden calf; but there never was known a 
people like the hindoos, who choose girls of 
110 virtue to dance before their idols. — 
Sonnerat's Voyage^ p. 1 57-9. 

DIBI DIBI, Eng. Caesalpinia coriaria, 
Willde. 

DIB-GRASS, Hind. Cyiiodon dactylon 
also a grass or reed, Typha angustifolia. 

DIBONG. SeeMishrai. 

DIO, in hiudoo astronomy, the four cardinal 
points of the compass. Asta die ; the eight 
principal points including the cardinal ones. 
The Asta die are called the eight corners of the 
world, over each of which a divinity is sup- 
posed to preside. — WamiCs Kola Sanhita, 

Didfe, 

Taarlingen. Dct. I Dadi. It. 

Dei (a jouer.) Fa. I Buwah pari;d'ad’o.MALAY 

Wurfel. Ger, Kosti. Kus, 

Passe. Hind, i Dados, Sr. 

Those used in Itlurope arc cubical pieces of 
ivory, bone, or ebony, marked with dots on 
each of their sides from 1 to 6, according to 
the number of the face ; and used for playing 
games of chance. Those used by the hindoos 
are oblong pieces of bone or ivory. The 
story of Draupadi being staked and lost by 
Yudishthira, the eldest of the Pandava to 
Duryddhana is equalled by one in Ainsworth’s 
Old St. Pauls, and another in Massy’s History 
of England. — Faulkner, 

DICERAS. See Chamacea : Chamidse. 

DICHHIT, accoiHiiDg to Professor Wilson’s 
Glossary, is a vernacular corruption for 
Diksbita, a name most appropriately given 
to brahmans, and the title of one of the 
sixteen branches of the Kanojia brahmans, it 
is also borne by some families of Maratha 
brahmans { and in Giusipur and adjacent 
provinces by a tribe of Rajputs. 


DICHIPTERA RETITSA, Jbss. Syn. 
of Rungia repens. 

DICHROSTACHYS CINEREA, 

Mimosa cioerea, Zinn. ; Rwh, 
Deshmanthus cinoreuB, 

Acacia cinerea, Spring. 

„ dalea, Dm. 

Caiilea cincrea, 0. Jk P. 

VurtulL Hind. Veluturu. Til. 

Andara-gau. Singh. , Yel-tur. „ 

Wara-tara. Tam. j Vellituru. „ 

Veda-tara. „ | Vcnutiiru. „ 

Vadatala maram,, 

A small scrubby tree or large shrub, abadd- 
ant in the hot and drier parts of Ceylon, 
and Coimbatore and common in waste places 
of the inland country, in the Bombay Presi- 
dency. Dr. Gibson had not seen it near to 
the coast. The wood is very hard, strodg 
and good for pegs, but too small for any 
other purpose.— />!. flight, GiffsoUi Flor, 
Andh.y Thwaitei* En. PL Zeyl,^ Roxb, Cor., 
P/. 174. 

DICKSONIA ANTARCTICA. See Ci- 
botium billardieri. Ferns. 

DICLIPTERA ROXBURGHII,iV.aZP. 

Kirch, of Jhelum. I Lakihmana, of Pa&jab. 

Somni, of Beas. | 

A medicinal plant, grows up to 6,500 feet 
in the Western Himalaya— Dr. J. L. Stewart, 

DICAOUM, a genus of birds of the family 
Nectarinidiae, 6 gen. 36 sp., viz., 8 Arachono- 
thera, 19 Nectarinia ; 5 Dicaeum ; 1 Myzan- 
the ; 2 Prionochilus ; I Piprisoma. 

DICRANOCEPH ALUS ADAMSI; Pas- 
COK, a beetle of Korea, a doubie-helmeted 
Coleoptera. It occurs also on the Himalayas. 

DICRURIDAC, n family of birds, compris- 
ing J gen. 5 sub-gen. 14 sp., viz., 1 Chibia ; 
2 Chaptia ; 1 Bhringa ; 3 var. Edolius, 9 
Dicrunis. One of the genus Dicrunis is the 
Drongo shrike of the peninsula of India. 
Other species are D. csBrulesceus, D. leuco- 
pygia and D. edoliformis. See Birds. 

DICYPELLIUM CARYOPHYLLA- 
TUM. See Cinnamon, 

DIDDANI, Hind*. Astragalus multiceps.. 

DIDISCUS CiERULEUS. Austndia 
plants, grown from seed in a light loamy soil, ' 
and the plants either reared in pots or^^in 
flowerbeds. — Riddell, 

DI-DITSH N-GUON :-MOI j^RQ- 
MOI and Ke-moi, rude tribes occupying 
mountain ranges between Tonkin ana Cochin 
China, and between Cochin China and Kiim- 
bogia. — Latham* t Descriptive Ethnology, 

DIDO. See Hindoo. 

DIDRIAN. Hind. Caesalpinia sopiaria; 

piDYMOCARPUS, a g<^u8 of plants^ of 
which Dr. Wight gives as si^ies, D. Huni- 
boldtiana, lyrata, ovalifolia, Bottleriaha^ 'and 
toroehtosB, D. aromaticus, is stated by Dr. 
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orkAMiUBE. . ‘ DiLia««fiAcr^. 


#ftUibh to be used as a perfuine and arobiatib 
called by the natives Kmnkuioa and 
Ranigovindi. — J7oy/e,p.294 ; (yShaufhnetsy, 

^ M Pan. Burm. Cotton tree. 

Boinbax heterophylla . — Me Clelland, 

DIEG, at this place a battle was fought 
and won by Lord Lake. See Battles. 

DIEGO GARCIA, one of the Chagos 
Islands, is about 1 4 miles long and extends 
from lat. 7" 13^; S. to 7° 27^' S. It is low 
and generally only 8 or 10 feet above high 
water tides. — Horsurgh. 

DIELEN. Gsr. Deals. 

DIEB*NE£UNG. — ? In Amherst, a tim- 
ber used for rice-pounders ; it is a close- 
grained, strong, compact, brown, hard wood. 

DIEB. Hind. Cocculus villosus. — DC. 

DIER HIEB. Hind. Kash. Menisper- 
mniii hirsutum. 

DIE8PETER. See India. 

DIE-TUK. Burm. Cotton Tree. Bombax 
heterophylla. — McClelland, 

DIGAMBARA. One of the six atlieis- 


lected. It is most useful in prevsinting ver- 
min feeding in wounds and is useful in 
hospitals, keeping away flies A'om soresi 
its strong aroma^ and is an ai'ticle: in the 
materia of the village faiTiei*. It deserves 
more attention. Dikamali, from Ghirdenia 
gummifera, is stated by D. Gibson to be pro* 
duced within the Bombay Presidenc^r, its 
eflects in preventing the access of flies to 
festering wounds and running sores, is 
remarkable. — M. E, J, R., Spr]i^a Suggest^ 
p. 67. Dr. Gibson. 

DIKIIIT. A tribe of Rajpoots inhabiting 
the pergunnahs of Kootea, Futtehpoor, Ekdul- 
la, Mootour and Ghazeepoor in the Futteh- 
poor District, also in Oudh and Bundelkhuud. 
— Elliot Supp. Gloss, 

DIKSHA, S. in hindooism, sacrifleial 
worship : initiation into sacred rites. 

DIL, Hind., Pers. Tlie heart. 

DILA, Hind. Odiua wodieiyalso Anindo 
phragmites, Cyperus tuberosus, Scirpus 
maritimus. 

DILATRIS HERITIERI. See Haemo- 


tical systems of philosophy, current amongst 
the eastern Aryan race* in India. The other 
flve are the Charvaka, Yogachara, Sidhanta, 
Wai-bashika, and Madbyamica all full of 
indeterminate phrases and containing a jumble 
of atheism and ethics. The derivation of 
Cbaruvaka is from charoo, insinuating and 
viisi A word. See Jains : Vidya. 

DIGAMBARA. Saiisc. Literally skyclad. 
'A mendicant going about naked and a divi- 
sion of the Jains the members of which either 
go naked or wear coloured clothes in opposi- 
tion to the suretambara, or those who wear 
white. Digambara is from dish, a point of the 
compass, and ambara, cloth. — Wilson. 

- vD^ Hind, a tank or reservoir. 

DIGUE ISLAND, one of the Seychelles. 
It is inhalnted. — Horsburgh. 

DIG-VIJAYA, Sans. From dish, the 
quarters of the earth, and vijaya, conquest. 

DIHONG, the principal feeder of the 
.Brahmaputra and navigable for S or 4 days 
jburiicy, above its junction with the Lohit. 
It IS mip to be the Taan-pu of Tibet but 

S r;. AluCosh is doubtful of this. See Abor ; 
ishmi. 

Dn BATRES, of the Romans, the Pitri- 
deva of the hindoos. 

; DX^S. Sp. Also Juguetes de Ninnos. 
&^,Tpya. 

DI JLAH, a name of the Tigids. 
PIKAJAEOSA, Buss. Cervulus pygar- 

the fragrant gum resin 
of iSu^ma lucidn of Boxbur^ it exudes in 
drops, at the ends 
of young and from thence it is col* 


doracesB. 

DILEMI. Afghan. 

Dilivaria ilicifolia, Jum.^ W. Ic, 

Acanthus ilicifoUus, Ainn., Roxb. Rheede. 

Faina shuh, Maleal. Hark&ch kanta, HiKD. 

Koli jDoli cheddi, Tam. Harkut, HlVD. 

Alisa, Tel. Hakorch, Bbng. 

£ti chilla, Tkl. Ks-ya, Burn. 

Grows in marine lagoons canals and deltas 
south of India. It resembles the holly ; its 
leaves and root arc used medicinally, — Roxb, 
VoigLy Useful Plants, 

DILKA, orsmearing with oil, is inqgeneral 
use by the natives of the Soudan every evening 
by those who can afford it, before retiring to 
rest ; to its use is to be ascribed the entire 
absence of cutaneous diseases, and also their 
being able to resist the cold and cutting winds 
of winter with no other protection than a 
slight calico scarf or shirt .— the 
Soudan and Central Africa, My J, 
Petherick, F. R. G, S, 

DILL, the anise of scripture, Anethum 
graveolens. It is the artjtaov of the Greeks, 
and Adas manis of the malays. 

DILLAET. Hind, a summons server, a 
peon. — Wils, 

DILLENIACEAS, DC. A natural order of 
handsome trees, shrubs, or updlir. sjhrabs, 
rarely herbs, amounting to abp^'l 15 species, 
of which 42 belong to the El^ Indies ; 2 jto 
Guinea ; and 1 to New Caledonia. The In- 
dian forms are ranged under nine genera ; 
viz., 12 under Tetracera ; 5-6 under 
3 under Wbrmia Actinidia; 1 un4^,4i^ 
trema ; 4 undei; ColAsrHa ; 11 up^ 
nia; 1 under Cap^lia } C md&P Aceptrg^ i 
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and 1 unddr ; 

ezce^onsi tlie properties of tiie order V' 
uBkiiown.-- Kot^r., p. 17. 

PILLENIA, a genus of plantSi severa 
species of which, yielding useful and valu 
able timbers, grow in Ceylon, in the two 
peninsulas, and in the northern provinces, o: 
India. Some, of which the timbers are de- 
scribed, are not yet specifically determined 
The young calyces of P. icabrella wixd D 
speciosa have a pleasant taste and are used in 
curries by the inhabitants of Chittagong and 
Bengal. The fiowers of one of this genus, 
as it occurs in the Terai, are as large as two 
fists. 

Dillenia augusta, Ziu byewn, Burm. also D 
seabra, Byew, Surm, and P. speciosa. 
Thab yew, Burm, occur in Burmah. The two 
first are plentiful in the forests of the Pegu 
district, but become scarce to the north of it, 
and the third species is scarce even there, but 
generally growing in a laterite soil. They 
all three have a light brown wood and afford 
large and good timber for house buildings. 
The Dillenias are not only valuable as timber 
trees, but for ornamental purposes. In 
March and April, the forests are really daz- 
zling from the bright yellow flowers which 
are crowded on their leafless branches. These 
trees would be worth cultivation in England. 
A species of Dillenia always found on the 
borders of streams, hence called water Dillenia 
by the Karens, produces a large green fruit, 
which is brought to the bazaar and considered 
a* favorite vegetable with the natives. 

Captain Benson, says D. **ornata,” D. 

scabrella” and D. “ speciosa, of Moulmein 
are very plentiful and of large girth, have 
strong good timber, useful for general pur- 
poses, as house and ship building. Captain 
R, Benson y Deputy Assistant Commissary 
General, — Drs, Hooker ^ Him, Jour.y p, 395 ; 
Mason, 

DILLENIA, Speciesy Zin Pyun Nigan 
Burm. A tree of Moulmein, with a strong 
wood for any ordinary purposes. Fruit 
edible.— CaL Cat, Ex, 1862. 

DILLENIA, Species, Zimboon, Burm. 
A tiniber of Tavoy, used in building. — Capt, 
Dance. 

DILLENIA AUGUSTA, Roxb, Zin- 
byewn. Burm, Grows in the Garrow 
hills, and is plentiful in the forests of the 
Pegu district but becomes scarce to the 
north of it Its wood is of alight brown 
colour, and it yields a large and good timber 
for house building.— Prs. MeClellandy Voigt. 

DULLENJ A AUREA, Sm* Zimbyoon. 
Bunu^ Abundant in the plains and hills and 
on tim Anr^sts of Bn^ Burmah but more: 
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pILtBHIA SCABBELLA. 

scarpe to the north of it. Wood of a light 
broTim colour occasionally used in house 
building, but. mostly for firewood. Breaking 
weight lbs. 198. A cubic foot weighs 48 lbs. 
In a full grown tree on good soil the average 
length of the trunk, to the first branch is 20 
feet, and average girth, measured at G feet 
from the ground, is 9 feet. It sells at 12 
annas per cubic foot. — Dr. Brandis, Cal. Cat. 
Pa?. 0 / 1862 . 

DILLENIA DBNTATA ? ? Gode paia. 
Singh. Grows in the western parts of Ceylon 
where its wood is used for roofs of houses. 
A cubic foot weighs 51 lbs. and it is said to 
last 40 years. — Mr. Mendis, 

DILLENIA ELLIPTICA. Thunb. and 
D. Indica, Linn, are syus. of D. speciosa* 
Thunb, 

DILLENIA INTEGRA, Thunb. 

^ Wormia Integra, H. f. et. T., I. c. p. 68, cum syn. 

Said to grow in Ceylon, but Mr. Thwaites 
suspects some error as to four species of the 
large Diileniaceous trees growing in that island 
— Thw, p, 5. ^ 

DILLENIA ORNATA, ffall. 

Sen-bown. BURlf. 

Grows plentiful and of large girth in Pegu 
and Moulmein, and furnishes a strong good 
timber, useful for general purposes in house 
and ship building. It has large gaudy yellow 
fiowers. — Dr. Masofi, Captain Benson, > 

DILLENIA PILOSA, Roxb. Grows in 
Assam near Goalpara, on the banks of the 
Megna, and furnishes a hard tough wood, 
much used for canoes. — Roxb., Vol, ii, p, 652, 
Voigt. 

DILLENIA RETUSA, Thunb, 

Wormia retusa, H.f. et T. | Goda para. SlNOH. 

A moderate sized* tree, growing in Ceylon, 
;o an elevation of 2,000 feet, but not abund- 
ant. — Thw. p. 5. 

DILLENIA SCABRELLA, Roxb. 

D. Bcabra, Brandit. 

ZeU'Bywon. Buau. Kulgul. Can. 

'^yeVBon'bown. Buau. Kurmul. Make. 

Byew. Burn. 

Grows in Chittagong also in Canara and 
Sunda where it is most common below the 
ghaut. Grows large, long, and straight. Its 
acid calyx leaflets used in curries. Wood 
seems to be used for boat planks in Oanara, 
)ut it is not reckoned a choice wo<^ in the 
Bombay Presidency. It is plenti^V ld the 
’egu province, but becomes scarce to the 
orth of it, and it is, there, of large ^lih, 
urnishes a large good timber and is ns^ 
or gene^ purposes, as house and ship builds 
ing.— Drs. ’Roxh.y Vol. ii, p, 653, * 
nd McClelland, Captain Benson, " , ■ ! 
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V DILLiENIA SPBCIOSA. ' 

' PENTAGYNA, RoxK Vud. ■ 

li/jp* ^52. 

Colbeiiia coromandeliana. DC. 

Wormia corumaucleliana, Sprmg. 

Bjob-baii. B(JR3f, Rawa-dara. Tel. 

l^n apar tree. Bno. Rowadan. ,, 

JLuri^ul, Mahb. Chinna kalinga „ 

Kkbik^alu. „ Ravudaila. 

. Pinnay maram. Tam. 

This is a stateJy foi*est tree, of great value, 
being one of those which yield the poou spars 
of commerce. It is common on the face of the 
Western Ghauts. In Coimbatore, it is a tall 
tree. It is a great common tree, in the Kon- 
kou and Ghaut jungles of Bombay, but never 
found inland. As a tree of British Burmah, 
it is abundant in the Eng. Forest (the forest 
of Dipterocarpus grandiflora) where its wood 
is hard and strong, and used for rice mills. 
It grows in Assam. A cubic foot weighs 69 
9>s. In a full grown tree on good soil th6» 
average length of the ti*unk, to the first branch 
is 20 feet, and average girth measured at 6 
feet from the ground is 6 feet. It is a large 
timber tree in Assam where it is used for 
canoes, its wood there being close-grained. 
Captain Beddome says it is a very strong, 
ha^ wood, abundant on the Indrawatty and 
in jungles on the left bank of the Godavery 
but not known ou the right bank. Dr. Cleg- 
horn says ‘‘this is believed to be the tree, 
which furnishes the poon spars, so valuable for 
shipping, though Calopkyllum inophyllum 
has hitherto been so considered.” Dr. Wight 
says, in Coimbatore “ the similarity of native 
, names between this and Calophyllum inophyl- 
lum leads me me to suspect some mistake 
here. The wood of Dilleuia pentagyna is 
said to be exceedingly strong and very durable 
eyen when buried under ground. Since this 
paper was written, adds Dr. Wight, I have 
beeh informed that this is the tree that fur- 
nishes the Poon Spars, and judging from the 
manner of growth, I feel satisfied that this 
information is correct. This is a udl, the 
other, a short stunted tree.” “I do not find” 
says Dr. Gibson, “ that the wood is used for 
any purpose moio important than for the loose 
planks used in the decks of native boats, it 
is nbt employed iu house purposes. This tree 
is in great request by the merchants of Bom- 
bay, ftom the wood splitting well. Its leaves 
ate used for roof dunnage.— Z)rj. Roxb., VoL 
ii,p.652, Wight, Cleg horn, Gibson, Bran- 
dii, Voigt, \S, Captain Beddome, Cal. 
CdL $x. of 1862, Useful Plants. 

" Thunb. ; 

. . DtUentt indios, Linn. ) Dillenia elliptica, Thunb. 

Oialita. Bm. Tb^b>joo. Bumf. 

: Thee-bew-tha. 

Tbaby^. Boav. Muta Kurnl. 1 >uk. 
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DILtl. 

Girnar: Him Hvamaram. Tam. 

Syalita. HEaleal. Pedda Kalinga. TjU.. 

Honda-para. SiNOH. Kalinga. 

Ruvya. Sans. I UyTawettu. ,, 

The large fiowered Dillenia is a. large and 
ornamental tree, hardy and thrives well in 
compounds. It grows in Ceylon, in the two 
Indian peninsulas, in Bengal, Assam, Chitta- 
gong, Java and the Moluccas. It is abundant 
ut Kotah iu Ajmere and is a native of the 
valleys iu the Circar mountains. Mr. Thwaites 
says it is common in the warmer parts of the 
island of Ceylon, up to an elevation of 2,000 
feet, being most frequent on the banks of 
streams. Captain Beddome says it grows in 
the jungles of the Godavery, and furnishes a 
very hard wood. Dr. Brandis mentions that 
it grows ou the banks of the mountain streams 
of British Burmah, but the wood is not used. 
A cubic foot he says weighs 41 lbs. In a full 
grown tree on good soil the average length 
of the trunk to the first branch is 15 feet, 
and average girth measured at 6 feet from 
the ground is 5 feet. Dr. Brandis is the most 
recent writeiybut, if the same tree, his opinion 
does not correspond with that of Dr. McClel- 
land who describes the “ Thabyow” as scarce 
in Pegu, but as affording a large and good 
timber for house-building, and for wood of a 
light brown colour. And Captain Dauoo 
describes the “ Thee-bew-tha” as growing iu 
Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, maximum 
girth 3 cubits, maximum length 22 feet and 
the trees abundant, but widely scattered all 
over the provinces, hero aud tlicre, inland. 
When seasoned, it floats iu water. Jt yields 
a dunible, tough, light wood, seemingly very 
good for helves and is used for making gun- 
stocks, aud l^y Burmese for building houses 
and sundry other purposes. Its leaves are 
hard and rough and are used for polishing 
wood. Its flowers are very large white and 
fragrant. It is cultivated in gardens on 
account of its elegant appearance. ' It ilowei'S i, 
during the hot season and beginning of the 
rains,' tlie seed ripens iu February. The 
fleshy leaflets of the calyx, when the fruit is 
full grown have an agreeably acid taste, and 
are much used by the uatives, where the tree 
grows, ill their curries. They make a 
tolerably pleasant jelly, the wood is both hard 
and tough, and is used to make gun-stocks. 
Roxb. — Ovai-hai, in the Tamil name of the 
fruit of this large and handsome tree,andi8used 
by the lower class of natives in their curri68« 
having an agreeable acid flavour ; and also in 
chatuies.— Drj. Thwaites, Roxb., Vol. ii, p. 
650, Voigt, Jeffrey, Brandis, JdcOlellm/d, 
Riddell and Irvine, Captains Beddome and 
Benson, Gen. Med. Top,, p. 199. 

DILLI, or Yem4ll6 Mountains, in Lai. 12* 
r r N. and L. 75* r 8" E. in Mulatar, 
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BiWARBA. 


DINA. 


near the sea coast is 904 feet above the sea. tional site, and on it now stand the famous 
It is also written Dilly, and Delly. Sonneiat Jain temples which were built by Bimut 
relates tliat in his time the whole sur- Sah, a rich Jain merchant and others, for, 
rounding district, whicli extends towards the in Hindoo-Jain estimation, Aboo is the holiest 
north as far as Mount Delly, was inhabit- spot on earth. ^ 
ed by the Molandi, who lived merely by piracy. DIMDEAU, See Kush. 

These sea-robbers are mentioned by Pliny, DIMIYA, the great red ant of Ceylon, 
Arrian, Ptolemy, and other ancient authors, it bites severely. 

They united themselves to other pirates who DIMITY, 

resided on the Angedib islands, near Goa, and Basin. Fa. Dimitc. Sp. 

captured all the small v^els which sailed from Dobletto. It. 

Goa to Cochin. The huts in which their Dimity is a stout cotton cloth, white, orna* 
wives and children live, stand on the eastern mented either with raised stripes or iigu^s; 
side of Mount Dilly. This mountain, which and employed for bed and bed-room furniture, 
he adds forms a cape or head-land, lies in the Tomlinson^ p. 490; McCalloclCs Commer^ 
latitude of 12* 5* ; and here Malabar or Mala- cial Dictionary, p, 474. 
yala, properly so called, ends. — Voyage to the DIMMUK, iliNi>. Solenanthus, Species, 

East Indies; Grand Tri, Survey, DIMOCARPUS LON GAN, Aowr., Syn. 

DILLI. Allas, is a village on the south . 

coast of the island of Timor, in about Lat. 9* DIMOR t IIAN IIIUS, Aralia cdulis is 
23' S. Long., 123* E. The produce of the employed in China as a sudorific, and its 
neighbouring territory, consists chiefly of yeung shoots are eaten. Eng, Cyc, See 
bees* wax and sandal wood and is carried 

overland to Dilli, the capital of the Portuguese , ^ ILni>. one of the twelve tribes 

possessions, which lies on the N. W. coast of | 

the island in a due north direction, distant DIMlil of Ilazara, Cedrela toona, var, ser- 
about 50 miles ; or to Atapoupa, a settlement raUi, Koy/f?, hill toon, 
of the Dutch, also on the N. W. coast, and >ailh, as distinguished from 

somewhat nearer than the former. Alla.s Mavhab, Arab. .sect. Din. Din! for the faith!, 
gives a name to one of the mountains on Timor, I*®'* , mahomedan war cry. 

said to be 12,000 feet high. — Journ. Ind, Hami-i-l)in defmider of the faith. 

Hind. Pkrs. a day. 

TxTTT c? 1 I* A DINA, IIiND. A dav, cousidcred III R crcat 

DILL SELD. Seed of Aethnn. sown. J 

following arc the principal : 

Mungn. Jav. ' Satta^copa. Sinok. lot a Savana, or Bhuini sarana dioa, a 

Anethi Semina. Lat. . Saddacuppei. Tam. natural day, being the time between two SUii 

Adna-mania. Malay. — Saddapa. Tel. risings ; 

Flattened elliptical seeds with brown and 2d^a Saura diiia ; of these there are two 
slightly convex backs, and pale membranous . ^nd the similarity of the name tends 

margin. Both the fruit and the plant are greatlyto confuse the beginners in the study of 
much iLsed in the East Indies as condiments and Astronomy. First; the absolute 

articles of diet. The carpels have a bitter genseof Saura, being sidereal, the Sauradina is 
aromatic taste, making them useful as car- the time between the same point of the ecliptic 
minatives. The seeds are procurable in all rising twice ; or, more precisely, the time 
^ndiau bazars. T^ie Indian species is the Letweeu the equinoctial points rising twice. 
Anethum sown. Dill leaves are used to fla- Second, the other Saura dina, is the time 
vour pickles, the seed as a carminative, and is the sun takes to describe one degree of 

supposed to be used in the manufacture of gin : ecliptic. It follows therefore, that strictly 

It IS raised from seed. Faulkner, Jeffrey, speaking, neither of these kind of days are 

DILPASAND, Hind. Citrullus vulgaris, equal throughout the year : yet the former, 
var. fistulosus. (which is also called Naeshatra dina) ai^ 

DILWAKRA, at Mount Aboo, has been supposed to be so in tbe first steps of several 
famed since a remote antiquity, and pilgrims operations. Such is also the case wi^ the 
seem to have been attracted to its temples, latter, but this only happens when calculating 
since a.d. 1034, though no notice was the mean elements of the planets by the 
taken of it in the maps of India before the Vacyam process. 

year 1806. Hindoo temples seem to have 3d Diva dina, is equal to a sidereal revplu- 
ekisted here in remote ages dedicated to Siva tion of the sun. 

and VishnUi but all traces of them have dis- 4th Pitrya dina, to a synodical revolution 
appeawd, Dilwarra, however, is their tradi- of the moon. 
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// ;5tb Brahnia dina, is equal to a Calpir, or According to jOr. Roxburgh; a species of: 

4 , 320 , 000*060 years, his nights being equa Andevsonia. A large and valuable tree of 

his day. the Wynaad.— Mat Med*, p. 213. 

r-Yuga dina, is another word for Ahargana, ' DINGER, Hind. . Cajanus indicus. 

' the number of days expired from DINGHI, Hind, A small boat in use on 

' ' the commencement of a Yug,— Lastly, yuga the Ganges. 

dina means the anniversary day of that on DINGRI, Hind. PJuchea, species, 

which a yug began, which is always noticec DINGO a species of dog. See Canis. 

in the Kalendar.— Warren’s Ad/a 5an4ira. DINS A, Hind. Ilex dipyrena. 

DINAJPUB, a district and town of Ben DINTE, Geb. Ink. 
gal, the town is 261 miles from Calcutta. I DINTENA, TEL.^CIitoria tematea.— W. , 
lies to the south of Darjeling and is a fla and A. 

country. See Kocch. DIN-UL-ISLAM, the faith taught by 

DINAR. Mahomed, literally the faith of safety, Islam, 

Dsnarlns. Lat. 1 Dinara. Sans. Arabic, is from. “ sal’m,” from which is the 

DINAR, a gold coin of value 5 to 10 shil word “ salam” or peace ; also “ muslim” a 
lings.. Though sometimes applied by Ibn Ba person following the faith of Islam, audits 
tttta to an Indian gold coin, Dinar is the only plural musulman,” the usual term for a 
name he uses for the standard Indian silver raahomedan. See Din. 
coin. Sometimes the term used by him is DIO, Hind. Fteris aquilina. 

.Dinar Diraham, which Defremery in some DIOCLESIAN ERA or Martyrs era dates 
instances renders “Diuars of silver” and in from a.d. 284, the year of that emperor’s 
others ** Dinars in Dirhems” sometimes the accession. 

term used is Dinanir fizzat. DIODATUS. See Greeks of Asia. 

The Roman denarius was of silver of tho DIODON. Globe fish of the Fam. Gymno- 
unit of 60 grains : — The dinara of the Saus- dontidaa. There are 6 Diodon ; 23 Tetrodou ; 
krit was 32 rates or 64 grains. — Muller, Yule 1 Triodon of Asiatic Seas, 

Cathay /, pa* eexlix. DIODORUS SICULUS. The first au- 

DINARUM, a section of tho Bakhtiari. thentic account of Ceylon or Taprobane is 
DINCANU GARJUN. Hind. Diptero- given by Oncsiculus, the Macedonian admiral, 
carpus turbinatus. who lived b . c . 329 or 330. Diodorus Siculus, 

DIND. Tho terms D\nd and Khooshali, b . c . 44, gives an account of it. Strabo also 
though etymologically the antipodes of each mentions it, and Dionysius, who flourished 
other, the first meaning a * compulsory con- a.d. 36, confirms former accounts, and alludes 
inbution,’ the other a benevolence, or vo- to its elephants. Sinbad also speaks of it in 
luntary, have a similar interpretation in the volume, perhaps a compilation and in pait 
Bajpootana. Bind is coeval with Hindoo romance, as does Abdoor Razaq : Ribeiro 
legislation. The bard Chund describes it, also gives a notice of it. In the reign of 
and the chronicler of the life of the great Claudius Ciesar, a roman publican, who 
Sidrqj ofAnhulwarra, “ who expelled the seven farmed the custom’s duties of the Red Sea, was 
mdeT OP * great evils,* whose initial letter driven from Arabia by storms on to Ceylon, 
was d, enumerates dind as one of them, and where he found a flourishing kingdom and an 
places it with the Dholi and Dhakun or enlightened sovereign, whom ho persuaded to 
minstrels and witches. Zalim Singh, regent of send an embassy of four envoys to Rome, by 
. Xotah, in 1817, abolished the Dind and com- way of the Red Sea, for the purpose ofnegoti- 
manded a stone to be raised in tlie chief town atiug a commercial treaty. Sec Ceylon, 
of 0very district of his country, on which was Khetri, Megasthenes, Perim, Yavana. 
int^bed .the edict of perpetual abolition of DIGECIOUS SNAKE GOURD. Tridho- 
with the denunciation of eternal santhes dioica. 
vengeance on whoever should revoke it. The DIEGO, De CONTO, who wrote the Asia 
affigtes of the sun, the moon, also of the cow, Portuguesa, was born in Lisbon in a.d. 1542, 
and the hog, animals reverenced or execrated nd died at Goa a.d. 1616, aged 74. He 
by all classes, were carved in relief to attest went to India when 14 and remamed ten 
> ^ imprecation.-— Rajasthan, VoL ii, years, and then returned to Europe, but after 
pp; 208-570 short stay he again came to India wbete be 

•^ IHNPASA. Hind. Juglans regia. ived till his death. — Richmore. 

V D a town in the south of the DIOMEDA a genus of birds of t^ &milf 

' Panitisula, in a beautiful and fertile valley in Procellaridas of 6 gen. 12 sp. viz., 4 Diome- 
.^adiim, extending along the foot of the ghats, dea ; 4 Frocellaria ; 1 Prion ; 1 Pelicanbicf^s * 

J;, ;D TREE, Anolo-Caw. Puflinus ; 1 Thalassidroma. The ttrii are 

%dHg». Ci». TUI nqwn as tho (dbatTM* Bn4»BTerW spicifeS 
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’ DIOSOOREA. . 

thii$ name are iii^iHar to txavellm in the farnish the tropical esculentB called yams, 
floutoem sea^ the common albatross, the It is the type of the natural order Dioieare^ 
Piomedea exftlans of Linnmus, being very aeea. The best account of the species is 
common. D. toliginosa of Latham is also to that of Dr. Roxburgh, who cultivated seven* 
be seen, and D. chlororynchus ZaM. also met teen sorts iu the botanic garden, Calcutta ; 
with. Mariners distinguish them by other others are known to botanists, but fkr from 
names, for instance Diomedea exulans, Linn, perfectly though the following Eastern species 
is the wandering albatross. D. spadicea, is are generally recognized ; 
the green-bill or Nelly of sailors. D. chloro- 1 aculeata, rlaamona, 

rynchus, their molly-maux or yellow-bill, and | acutangula, fasciculata, 

D. fuliginosa, the sooty albatross. D. cauta, glabra, 

GtfttW, the cautious ^totross ; D. brachyura, let^hylla, 

Gouldf the short-tailed albatross ; i). culrni- bclophylLa, nummularia, 
nata, Gouldf the culminated albatross ; D. ful- bulbifera, oppositifolia, 

ginosa ZaM. or sooty albatross; D. melano- cirrhosa, pentaphylla, 

phrys, Gould is the black-browed albatross, 
and other species, D. gibbosa ; D. nigvipes ; Thedioscoreayamplantisuniversallyculti- 
D. olivaceo-rhyncha and D. spadicea. vated among all the tribes in the Eastern 

Diomedea exulans, --‘Uun, Is abundant and Archipelago, and generally most so wherevice 
equally numerous in all parts of the ocean i^» least abundant, but it no where fonns the 
between 30® and 60“ S. lat, but it ranges chief bread of the people, as rice, maize, or 
much farther south, even to within the An- sago do. The batata, indeed, and Crawfurd 
tarctic circle. tliinks justly, is preferred to it. Its Malay 

Diomedea Temm. Is the and Javanese name, rubi or uwi, extends not 

most abundant species of the southern seas ; only to the languages of the Malay and 
equally numerous in eveiy part between the Philippine Islands, but to those of the Pacific, 
30th and 60th degrees. and to Madagascar. In the Philippine lan- 

Diomedea -Gould. This species was guages the name is identical wdth that in 

procured by Mr. Gould oil’ the south coast of Malay ; in the Tonga it is ufi ; in the Tahiti 
Van Diemen’s Land. oui ; in the New Zealand the same as in 

Diomedea — Lath. Occurs Javanase, namely, uwi ; in the language of 

between 30“ and 60“ S. lat., in both the New Ireland u, and in the Madagascar vwi. 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. With all these varieties of pronunciation there 

Diomedea culmina(a.—-GoM, Is rather can be no doubt of the virtual identity of the 
abundant both in the Pacific and Atlantic name. It is probable that several species of 
Oceans, between 30“ and 50“ S. lat. dioscorea are natives of the Malayan Archi- 

Diomedea fuliginosa.— Giml Occurs in all pelago, but that the culture originated with 
parts of the ocean between 30° and 60“ S. lat., one people, and was directly or indirectly dis- 
equally common off Van Diemen’s Land, Cape seminated by them, seems likely from the 
Horn and the Cape of Good Hope. universality of the name. It may be remark- 

Diomedea AmcAyMra.— Tcram. Found iu ed, that in the language of Madagascar; a 
the North Pacific Ocean. wild yam is called uvi-ala, which is, without 

Diowjicdca Gould. An inhabitant doubt, the uwi-alas— the wild or forest yam 

of the-North Pacific Ocean. of the Javanese, with the elision of the final 

Diomedea olioaceorhyncha.—GoM, China consonant, conformably to the genius of 
seas (?). Malagas! pronunciation. The word ubi, be- 

Mr. Gray, in his ‘ Genera of Birds,’ also sides being applied specifically to the yam, is 
gives D* spadicea as a species. lie also used as a generic for farinaceous roots. Thus 
makes D. gihhosa (Gould) synonymous Avith the batata, or Convolvulus batatas, is called by. 
D* nigripeSf Audubon, ‘ Biog.,’ vol. v, p. 327, the Malays uvi-jawa, or the Javanese yam, to 
and adopts the latter name, as having the distinguish it from the Dioscorea. It ds not 
priority.— Cyc., p. 553. Sec Alba- a little remarkable that while so many 
tross ; Birds, p. 526. are nutritious in this genus, some should be 

DIOMEDES. See Greeka of Asia. highly dangerous ; but such is unquOstidnably 
DION CASSIUS. See Polyandry. the fact. D, deemonum md D, tHphyild^ 

DION EDULE. See Cycadacese. both ternate-leaved species, have very nause- 

DIONYSIUS. See Greeks of Asia. ous and dangerous tubers. Eatable soi^ We 
DIQOTSUS, a name of Bacchus, said to be numerous. In Otaheite the D. bulbiftrat 
Rama sou of Cush who invaded India. See which bears small fleshy angular tubers alWg 
Baicchus,: Hindoo, Vishnu. the stem in the axils of toe leavei;^ iS the 

DIOSCOREA, a genus of plants Avhich favorite species. The ElephanVfitot-^yam, 
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purpurea. 

pulcbella. 

rubella. 

sativa. 

tomentoaa. . 

triphylla 

versicolor. 

verticilata. 



OIOSCOBEA BATATAS. . DlOSGOBBA FASICTTLATA. 


8 iipc^ie»of 4ioscorea with a tuber abodt ilie 
sizAaiid slmpe of an elephant’s foot, is white, 
itnd often as light and agreeably os a potato, 
it abounds in Karen gardens but is rarely seen 
' the Burmese, or in the market.— 

; Gye, p. 355. Crawfurd DicL, p. 448. Mason, 
Voigt, W, leones, 

DIOSCOBEA ACULEATA.-Ziw«. 
Boxb, W.Ic, 

]ilu*alu. Beng. Hind. Kaku-kukulalu. Singh.' 

Cbota^dalu, Duk. Sirru vullic Kelai)gu,TAM. 

Groa Potato, Eno. Kanta*kalangu, 

Prickly stemmed yam Kummara baddu, Tel. 

Xata-kelenga, Maleal. Dampa, „ 

Pudiekeleagu, 

This small yam is a very valuable and 
delicate root, somewhat resembling the sweet 
potato in appearance ; tubers of an oval form 
and very white, generally weighing about two 
pounds. The taste is like that of a fine diy 
yain. Mr. Jaffrey is not aware if this yam be 
much cultivated in Madras. — Roxh., Vol. iii, 
p, 800, Voigt, Ainslie, p. 251, Jaffrey, 
DlOSCOREA ALATA, Linn, Rheede, 
Rqxb,, W,Ic, 

KainAlujBENG. Hind. Ferin-Valli-Kelanga, Mal> 
Khum-alu, „ ,, Katsji kelanga. ,, 

Myouk'phoo. Buem. Yams-kclang, Tam. 

Wiaf -stalked yam. Eng. Cachay Kalangu. „ 

I7bi. Jav. Malat. Nilurupendalum. Tel. 

Boss kanda. Singh. 

This yam grows wild in both the Concans, 
but is cultivated on the coast of Coromandel 
and iu Bengal it is esteemed next best to D. 
globosa. — Ainslie. Roxb,, Voigt 
DlOSCOREA ATROPURPUREA,i2oa:6. 

Bark purple yam. Eno. | Myouk nee. Beau. 

A yam with a dark purple root is one of 
the best yams. It is extensively cultivated 
both by Karens and Burmese. It is cultivated 
at Malacca, tubers are large and iiTegular, 
and grow so near the surface of the ground 
ns to appear in diy weather through the cracks 
that they make in the soil by raising the earth 
over them . — Mason : Eng. Cyc. 

: DlOSCOREA BATATAS, the Chinese 
yam, was introduced into Plurope about the 
year 1849, having been sent from Shanghai, 
by M. de Mont igy, the French Consul. It is 
eveiywhere cultivated in China and bears 
the names of Chou-yv. ; Ton tchow ; Chan- 
ehou ; Chan-yo and Chan-yu, which signifies 
the ** Arum of the Mountain.” At Nankin, 
it is very large and of exceWent fiavour ; that 
o/}^:the Chou district is still better, but for 
mOdkinal purposes, the Chinese prefer that of 
Hpai-klng district, where the Chou yu 
>t is laxative and sweet. It is particularly 
wpHhy of a place in the kitchen garden, as well 
Jte in ilfold culture, on account of its perfectly 
• ^ulent flavour, and the absence of any after- 
taste of sweetness, acidity, or spiciness, such 


as is oBen* found in other plants ; as also bn 
account of the ease with which it may be 
cultivated and the facility of preserving it 
from decay. Agricultural Rep, to Com- 
missioners of Patents to House of Assembly 
for 1854. 

DlOSCOREA BULBIFERA, Linn. 

Karu-karinda of Bombay. Panu-kodol. SiNOit. 
Bulb-beaiing yam. Eng. Malaka kaya pendalam. 
Katu-katsjil. Maleal. Tel. 

A native of New Holland, but grows in 
both the Concans and is cultivated on the 
Western Coast of India. The root is edible 
and is applied externally to ulcers. The 
leaves are used ns greens.— Jaffrey, 

DlOSCOREA CRISPATA, Roxb. 
Myouk Kya Burm. 

DlOSCOREA DJEMONA. 

Wild Yam. I Ko-wa. Burm. 

There are several indigenous speeies of 
yams, which though very acrid are eaten by 
the Karens in times of scarcity. This one is re- 
markable for its large ternnte leaves, of 
which the leaflets are sometimes nearly a foot 
long, and six inches wide. — Mason. 

DlOSCOREA DELTOIDEA, Wall. 

Dioscorea bulbifera, L f 

Kniss, Jhelam, Kashmir. Tardi, Tharri, Bias. 
Kriss, Kashmir, Chenab. Kans, Gungru, Sutlej. 
Tar, Kithi, Chenab. Kaspat, Trans-Indus. 

Kheli. „ Parwatti „ 

Kithi. Ravi. Bazar leaves. 

Dharus, „ Tarar pattr. 

There is some doubt as to whctlicr all these 
are the same plant but, if so, it grows abun- 
dantly in many parts of the Punjab Himalaya, 
from as low as 2,000 up to 9,200 feet, and 
is found Trans-Indus. The root is used in 
Kashmir for washing the pashm for shawls, 
and there and on the Chenab and Sutlej ter 
washing woollen cloth. The root of this or 
a variety (?) a yam which grows to several 
pounds weight, after steeping in ashes and 
water to remove acridity is largely eaten 
cooked, by various classes iii parts of the 
Siwalik and outer hills, but in other places is 
not used and once Dr. Stewart was told that 
the tongue would I’ot from eating it ! Honig- 
berger says that it is used medicinally. — Dr. 
J. L. Stewart, Punjab Plains, p. 229. 

DlOSCOREA FASCICULATA, 

Karen potato. Eng. 1 Ka dwne oo. Burm. 

This small yam is not much larger than a 
kidney potato, which it much resembles both 
in appearance and taste.. It is cultivated 
extensively by the Karen race, and being 
more like a potato than a yam, has aeqi|ired 
the name of the Karen potato, but is some- 
times called the Tavoy potato. It is the beet 
vegetable the Karens have, hat untertae^^^y 
it can be obtained during a few months dnly 
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DIdSCORi A miPHYLLA. DIOSPYROS. 


in tlie yenr. Di\ Mason is not aware that it 
is ever found wild on the Tenasseritn Coast ; 
and it appears to him to be either identical, 
with or nearly related to Roxburgh’s D. 
faseiculata, which is largely cultivated in 
Bengal, for food and to make starch . — Masotif 
Voigt,, Roxb., Vol, hi, p. 801. 

DIOSCOREA GLOBOSA, Roxh., W. le. 

Chupri alu. Beng. Hind. | Quna pendalam. Tel. 

Is tlie most esteemed of all the Indian yams. 
Its flowers ai‘e highly fragrant ; the tubers 
are white internally ; it has arrow-headed 
cordate leaves. — Drs. Roxb., Vol, hi, p, 797, 
Mason, Voigt, 

DIOSCOREA PENTAPHYLLA, Linn, 
Roxb, W, Ic, 

Kanta-alu. Beng. Hind. NureniKelengu.MALEAL. 
Oolsie of Bombay. Nuran Kelangu. Tam. 

Five leaved yam. Eng. Mullu pendalam. Tel. 
Shenorvail-chand. Mahb. Pandi inukkii dampa. „ 
On-do. Malay. . 

This yam grows wild over all the East Indies 
and throughout the Archipelago, the flowers 
are used as greens, and tho tubers as an 
esculent. In some parts of Southern India 
is called kant vulli kalung or Wild Yam. 
It appears to be the Nooren kalengu of the 
Hortus Malabarieus and the On do of the 
Malays. Rumphius tells us that previous to 
preparation it contains much acrimony, add- 
ing, “Creator sapienter hanc impraegnavit 
radicem hoc succo, ut ah apris intacta homiui- 
\m8 cibo iiiservirct.” — Ainslie, p. 249 ; Roxb., 
Vol, iii, p, 806. 

DIOSCOREA PURPUREA.— 

Rukto-guranya-alu, Ben. Puthuschary vulle Kelan- 
8weet potato of Pondi- gu, Tam. 

cherry, Eng. Dcsavali pendabvin, Tel. 

Lal-Gurianya alu, Hind. 

TliLs plant holds the third rank amongst 
the yams and is cultivated to some extent 
throughout India, being boiled aud eaten like 
a potato. The tubers are permanen tly stained 
purple throughout, immediately below the 
cuticle ; it is much esteemed ; its tubers arc 
sometimes three feet long ; its flowers are 
fragraut. — lioxb., Vol, iii, p, 799. Jaffrey, 
Voigt, 

DIOSCOREA SATIVA. IF. 

Common yam, £ng. Yamskolung, Tam. 

Perin vullie-kelehgu,MAL., Rata-kodol, Sing. 

Tel. 

This is eaten all over India by both Euro- 
peans aud Natives. — Ainslie, p, 251. 

DIOSCOREA TOMENTOSA, Spr. Ko- 
EN.— iifojp., W, Ic. 

Subb-a dampa, Tel. 

This grows in the peninsula of India, at 
Travancore and at Gingee. — Voigt, 
DIOSCOREA TRIPHYLLA, Linn, 

Mar-cbaiaa of Bombay, | Three leaved yam, £no. 

Beno. I Ttiagri nuren, Mal. 

Used ^ render the Coceanut tree toddy 
more intoxicatiog. 


DIOSCORIACE.^^ a natural order of 
plants including the genera Testudinaria aud 
Dioscorea. 

DIOSCORIDES. See Gonium macula- 
tum : Galbanum. 

DIOSCURI, the greek analogue of the 
Aswini. See Aswiui. Hindoo: 

DIOSPOLIS the present modern Lydd. 

DIOPSIS, a genus of Dipterous Insects of 
the family Sepsidie, and remarkable for tho 
immense prolongation of the sides of their head . 
The head itself is small, and appeal's as if 
it were furnished with two long horns, eiu'h 
having a knob at its apex ; these horn-like 
processes, however, are not analogous to the 
parts, usually termed antennae, but are in ihet 
prolongations of the sides of the head, the 
knob at the apex of each being the eye of 
the insect . — Diopsis Sykesii, of Gray, is 
one of the largest species of the genus, and 
possesses the longest eye-stalks ; these pro- 
cesses in this insect are of a pitchy red colour, 
and the body is of tho same tint. The head 
and thorax are black, and the wings are 
coloured with brown. But little is known of 
the habits of these insects. Colonel Sykes, 
collected groat numbers of the above species 
during his residence in India, when near 
the hill fort of HuiTcechunderghnr, in the 
western ghauts of the Deccan at an eleva- 
tion, of 3,900 feet above tho level of the 
sea, 19’ 23' N. lat., 70* 40' E. long.”— 

Cye, Vol, ii, p. 354. 

DIOSPYHIACEJE, a natural order of 
plants, called by Ventenot and Lindley the 
Ebenaceae, or Ebony tribe. They consist of 
trees or siiruhs and include eight genera and 
upwards of one hundred species amongst 
them the genera Diospyros, Maba, Royena. 

DIOSPYROS. A genus oj’plants, belong- 
ing to the natural order Diospyraceas or 
naceae. The species form large trees with 
alternate, thick, anil, often, leathery leaves. 
They are found in the Mauritius, Ceylon, and 
every part of the East Indies, and are remarka- 
ble for the woods and fruits they afford. The 
Karens have distinct names for four different 
species of Tenasserim ebony trees. The salt 
water swamp ebony, the water ebony, the 
yellow ebony, and the true ebony. Dr, MaiBOU 
never met with tho trees in flower, so 
as to be able to distinguish the species but 
he has seen specimens of the wood in the 
southern provinces, not inferior to the ebony 
of commerce. Some of the species of these 
countries, the woods of which have been 
noticed are, as yet, not described speciflcally. 
There are 42 species of Diospyros, in tile 
East Indies, in both peninsnliu^ of Indilb ARti 
in the islands of the Archlpelagtb ib tbe 
Himalaya and mtheEhaBj^a moahtams^ O^^ 
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DJOSPYRQS. 

remarkable for the hard boss aud the 
<hlapkness of the wood of some species aud 
for : the edible fruits of others, the woods 
beiog the ebonies and iron woods of commerce. 
The fruits are noted for their extreme 
acerbity before arriving at maturity but they 
are sometime brought from China as a pre- 
sertre. Diospyros kaki is common to Nepal, 
China aud Japan, D. ebenaster is a native of 
Gey Ion ; D. melanoxylon and D. chloroxylon, 
of the mountains of the peninsula. D. em- 
bryopteris, found with them, extends from 
Silhet and Bengal near to the Deyra Boon 
along the foot of the mountains, and D. 
montena to the borders of the Ruenka Lake 
near Nahn. D. cordifolia seems to be com- 
mon in eveiy part of India, and D. tomen- 
tosa first described by Dr. Roxburgh, from 
the northern parts of Beugal, extends to the 
Kheree jungle, and the foot of the lower hills ; 
the. same species appears also to exist in the 
joeatral range. D, Roy lei, Wall. Cat. N. 
4134, is a nearly-allied species, growing in 
abundance near Adjeeghur and the Bisrum- 
gnnge ghaut, and is interesting as an indica- 
tion of the nature of the little known Flora 
of Central India. Wight in leones gives 
Diospyros Candolleana, capitulata, cliloroxy- 
Ion, dubia, ebenum, glutinosa, kaki, moutuua, 
obovata, orixensis, ovalifolia jracemosa ; rami- 
3ora, tomentosa, (fern.) (mas.) and tetras- 
perma.— Cyc., Dr. Mason ; Royle IlL 
Kim. Bot,^ p. 262 ; Wight leones, 
DIOSPYROS, Species, Kurwul. Can. 
Orows in Canara and Sunda in the great jun- 
;le8ln the Ghats above, chiefly to the south, 
jpe wood particularly good, as it has the 
ebony heart. — Dr, Gibson. 

DIOSPYROS, Species. Muchi twikee Tel, 
of the Goda very forests Warungul. Avery 
har4 light colored wood. — Captain Beddome, 
DIOSPYROS, Species. Ouk-khyin-za. 
Boau. A beautiful wood of British Burmah, 
lehite and black mottled, used for house posts. 
A cubic foot weighs lbs. 41. In a full grown 
tree on good soil the average length of the 
trank to the first branch is 30 feet, and average 
girth measured at 6 feet from the ground is 
9 feet It sells at 8 annas per cubic foot.— 
Dr, Brandis. 

DIOSBYILOS, Species. Ghoot. Burm. In 
British Burmah, a small tree : small quan- 
tities of bl^k heart wood (Ebony) are occa- 
sicmally found near the centre of very old 
trees of this and another kind nearly related 
to it (Tayben.) A cubic foot weighs lbs. 49, 
Jb a ihll grown tree on good soil the average 
lengj^ is 15 feet and the average girth mea- 
:8ure4 ground is 3 feet— 

Species* Moulmein ebony, 


—an inferior kind of ebony often spen 
at Moulmein, which the natives do hot call 
by the same name that they do tlie trees 
which produce the good ebony, thoush evi- 
dently a product of the same genus. A simi- 
lar wood at Tavoy is often denominated iron 
wood. — Dr Mason's Tenasserim. 

DIOSPYROS (?) Species ? Rayamucha ? 
Used in house building at Martaban. 

DIOSPYROS, Species. Tai. Burm. Maxi- 
mum girth 4 to 1 cubit, maximum length 8 
feet. Found, very scarce, from the forbst in 
the direction of Shuay Gheen. When sea- 
soned it sinks in water. This wood was much 
sought for, by Captain Dance, but could npt 
be procured in Moulmein in sufficient abun- 
dance for it to be made suitable for any 
ordnance purpose. — Captain Dance, 

DIOSPYROS, Species, Kendhoo. Ubia ? 
A tolerably common tree of Ganjam and 
Goomsur, extreme height 60 feet, circum- 
ference 44 feet, height from ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 30 feet. A 
hard wood blacker than the Sisoowa. Boxes, 
&c. are made of it. The fruit is eaten.— 
Captain Macdonald. 

DIOSPYROS ACUTA, Thwaites, A 
middle sized tree of Pasdoou Corle, in Ceylon. 
Thw.En. FI. Zeyl., p. 182. 

DIOSPYROS AFFINIS, Thwaites, A 
middle-sized tree growing at Ooma Oya, on 
the lower road from Kaudy to Badulla, in 
Ceylon ; branches sub-glabrous. The timber is 
suitable for building purposes. — Thw, En. FI, 
Zeyl., Vol. iii, p 179. 

DIOSPYROS ATTENUATA, Thwaites, 
A middle-sized tree of Pasdoou Corle, in 
Ceylon. — Thw. EfL FI. Zet/l., p. 182. 

DIOSPYROS CALYCINA. (Bedd.) 
A good sized tree, everywhere glabrous, leaves 
dark shining green. This very curious 
species of Diospyros has only been observed 
in the Tinnevelly district and southern por- 
tions of Madura, where however, it is very 
abundant in the ghat forests from the foot; up 
to 3,000 feet elevation ; it is called Vellay 
Toveray and yields a valuable light colored 
wood, which is much in use in the Tinnevelly 
district. — Bedd, lc.Flant. 

DIOSPYROS CANDOLLEANA, Wight, 
Ic. Homedereya-gass. Sivgh. In Ceylon, 
a middle sized tree, in the Saflfragam district 
and Hinidoou corle. — W, /<?., Thw, En. FL 
Zeyl.,p,m. 

DIOSPYROS CHINENSIS, Bl., syn. of 
Diospyros kaki, Linn. 

DIOSPYROS CHLOROXYLON 

NuUaulemara wood. Anglo- Peddi illinida. TaL. 

Tel. Nella ulimera. „ 

Ullinda. Tel. Illitida. 

Kellarulemant kuna, Tel. . Padda ulimora^^ .. .. 

Grows to a large tree on Oirew' nnma- 
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taihfl, anti gives n very hard risefiit 
whereas it is generally a shrub about the 
Godavery forests. The fruit is edible.— 

Voigt, Captain Beddome» 

DIOSPYROS CORDIFOLIA, Roxh. 

Diospyros montana, Wight ? ^ 

Ban-gab. Beng. Nalla ulimera. Tel. 

Ooundhan. Mahr. Kaka ulimera. 

Vuckan marain. Tam. Nalla urimuia. >, poj.^ very (Mostly, unless where water COlivey- 
Grows in Ceylon near Jaffna, in the penin- j anee can be obtained, which is seklonfi the 
sula of India, in Coimbatore, in the Hombay ' case but during the rainy months, and though 
forests, and in Bengal. It yields a hard, immense forests of this wood still exist in the 
heavy, strong wood, of a dark brown colour i.sland, they are, to a great extent too far from a 
and difficult to work. Not uncommon in port of shipment to be available. The exports 
the Bombay side of India, but mortfiu ravines of ebony have varied much of late years from 
and waste places than in forests. Dr. Gibson 15,000 to .3,000 cwts. It is said to grow in 


BIOSPVRm BBBBUM. 

—-sola Imlia nigrum 
Fert ebeimm. 

It was highly esteemed by the andentK 
III Ceylon it is found not uncommon up to 
ail elevation of 5,000 feet, in great abun- 
dance in the north of the island, and to 
some extent in tlie Kandyan country. The 
great weight of the timber renders its trans- 


had never seen a tree tliat would turn out a 
log 4 inches square. Tlic wood is strong aud 
durable .— Wight and Gibson, Thwaites, 
Voigt, 

DIOSPYROS CANARICA, Redd, A 
good sized tree, glabrous, leaves o'nlong to 
obovato-oblong. South Canara, plains, near the 
foot of the ghats, called Kara-inarn, allied to 
D. Arnottiana. — ^fig. in Redd. Ic. Plant. 


the Dcnkcncottah forest, in the Salem collect 
torate, and, writing in 1 8.30, from the Coim- 
batore cellctorate, Dr. Wight says of the 
Acha maram, 'Jum. that this name was 
copied by him from Aiuslie but “ that 
he was still uncertain whether this is the 
species that yields the ebony of the Pal- 
ghaut jungles, as there is reason to believe 
more than one species contributes wood black 


DIOSPYROS CORDIFOLIA, Baii-teiulu I to pass current for ebony. The plant 

Hind. This tree furnishes a valuable astrin. j produced to him, under that Tamool name, 
gent and styptic for fresh wounds, also ooca- i was Bauhiim to.nentosa, a widely different 

sionally used in inlermittent fever. The fruits U*'eo '‘■‘•y ‘‘“’k Wack-beirt 

----- - ' ..I ^vood^ Dr. Gibson says that D. ebenum, is 

found near Oopemputam in Canara ; also below 
the Wool wee Ghaut. Ebony, from this tree, of 
very superior quality is procurable in Madras 
districts as well as in the Northern Cir- 
car.s, where Mr. Rolidi? received 16 inch 
planks of a tine uniform black. In Nag- 


furnish a kind of a glue, used to cover the 
bottom of boats. — PowclVs IL B-, Vol, i, 
p, 359. 

DIOSPYROS CRUMKNTATA, Thw, A 
very largo tree of tJuj Cmitral Province of 
Ceylon, braiiclics glabrou.s, leaves glabrous, 
oblong, abruiitly ainl obtusely acuminate ; 
growing at an elevation of 2,000 to 4,000 i *' f«> winch yic ds a very fine ebony, 

tet,i-fhwttUes' Ei>. PI. Zeyl., Vol. iii, ^ | 

179 ; Bedd. Ic. See D, quoesita, D, oocarpa. "" 


DIOSPYROS DISCOLOR., IVilld, syu. 
of Diospyros raabola, Roxh, 

DIOSPYROS EBENASTER, R€tz.,syn, 
of Diospyrt)s elienum, Lin?i. 

DIOSPYROS EBENUM, ; Betz,; 
W, Jc, p. 188. 


DioBpyros ebenaster, Rttz. 

Abnoos. An. 

Kurre maro. Can. 

Bbony. Eng. 

Btemholz. Ger. 

E/Bcvof. Qb. 

Habeaim. Her. 

Abnoos, the Ebony. Hind 
Tendu. Tendua the whito 
wooA Hind, 

This great tree, in Ceylon, yields the best 
kind of Ebony wood. In Ex. xxvii, 15, 
it is mentioned as brought with ivory by 
the men of Dedan and seems to have been 
then brought both from Ethiopia and India, 


I). hebena.ster, Rumpk. 
Ebenus. LaT. 

KhI oowara gass. 81NGH. 
Ral woora gass. „ 

Kadu beriya? „ 

Tai maram. Tam. 
Kaka-tati. ,, 

Tumbi maram ,, 

Tuki. Tel. 

Kendboo. Ukia. 


as it advances in age the blackwood in- 
creases, and eventually iiothiiigAbut blackwood 
is found. From the ease with which the 
white wood bends, natives employ it in the 
manufacture of buggies, carriages, &c., &c., 
but, as it soon loses its essential oil, the un- 
seasoned timber is preferred for such purposes. 
White ants attack the white wood readily, and 
it is nearly always beetle bored. In strength 
it excels teak, yet from tlie Jibove circum- 
stances, as well as from the fact that it id 
very seldom obtainable of more than 6 inched , 
square, he rejected it as a building material. 
It grows in the Dckhan and in the Kotah 
jungles of Ajmeer. Ebony is much affei^tedy 
by the weather, on which account European 
cabinet makers seldom use it except in veui^r, 
and its use is restricted to delicate and cbstly 
cabinet work. The .Atcha maram, wbich 
yields one of the ebonies of Madras, is the 
Bauhinia tomentosa. D. ebenum ; D, 'e 3 C- 


thoughyirgil appears to have been unaware of sculpta, D. Wightiana, and D. emuryopteris 
this, for he says, (Georg ii, 115), arc valuable timber trees in Southerto fiidia, 
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= iKjrhaps only a vnvicty rof np to 2 i 000 feot of olevation. 

Ibfetiitt ; i). caiKlolliani! of tlic Nilgirip, D. ! dliiij? sized tree with 

(tiibk of tJie foot of tlio Sevaghorrics and It yields a valuable timber for Inulding and 
Courtallum D. inoutaiia of the eastern and cabinet purposes.— Je. Plant;, Thw, 
w^teru side of the roiiiiisnla of India, En.Pi. ZcyL,p. 181. Sec Kbony. 
Oyalifolia throughout tho western forests, D. ' DJOSI^YROS GLUTINOSA, Kon. syn. 

chtoroxylpu, capitulat?!, // iy/^<^ Jio<lcordilolia, Diosjiyros emhi yopteris, Persoon, the 
Eastern side, and obovata locality not given, lOmhi vopteris glulinifei;i, Boxh. 
have all been figured by Dr. Wight, D. | DiOSl’YROS GOINDU, Dah. is the 
acuta, Thw., U a Ceylon tree.— D/ a-. Gibson, (^oindu of BomlVay. 

Wight, Cleg horn, Riddell and Irvine, p. UK), ; DIOSPYROS IIE15ENASTEU, Humph. 
Voigt, Thmiites, Mr. Rohde, Capt. Sankeg, 

Tredgold, Holtzappfel ; Ai}islie\^ Mat. 

Med., p. 20(5; Mateom's Travels in South- 
Eastern Asia, Vol. i, p. 180, Kng. Cgc. ; 

SmiiliS Dietionarg of the UibU , Vol. \, p. 

471. Sec Ebony. 

DIOSPYUOS EMBUYOPTEKIS, Pir- 
soon ; W. Ic. 843^ 844. 


Dioapyr^i^ ghitiiicwi, Kon., R 
EmbiyopteriB glut,iiin.s;i, IV. 
„ glutiiiit'era, 


Roxh,, llhfcde. 
Jihmh. 

Ruxh. 


i l^taha Titnhiri. Hank. 
j Tiiiib^rcL -gass. HiNOii. 

; Pani'ilii niararn ? Tam. 
^ 'Pumbikai. ,, 

'Pubiki. Tkl. 

! 'Piiiilnki. 
j Tuiniki 


TUmika. IlRNfi. 

Yentlaik. Burm. 

Gab. Beno. II I no. 

Sans. 

Timburi. Okkh. 

Sindica. Ha.ns. 

Tinfbiri. 

Grows 
the South 

of India, in the Circars, at Tliiidwar, fn 
Debra Doon, all along the foot of the I lima- 


syn. of DiosyyroK idjenuin, Linn. 

" DIOSPYUOS IlIRSUTA, Lvm ftl. 

(kitaniaiidcr woo<l tree. Enu. Konl-niidvie. StnoH. 
Cain midiriyii. >Sixan. t'aliiinaiulermaraui.TAM. 

A middling-sized li’ce of the forests of Cey- 
lon in the Sairragam and Oalle districts, 
yidiiig leaves and intlorescenee feiruginco- 
! tomeiitosc, leaves siil)eoriiii!eous elliptic oi 
i ohkmg more or less iilu njitly acuminate. TIiIkS 
j free turnislics oik* of the Calamander woods of 
i eommeree. Its den si I y is nearly (30 Ihs. to 
i the eubic foot. Tredgold mentions that 
I the figure is betwocm that of ii rose- wood and 
■ zel)ra-wooi) ; the (jolour of theground is usually 
j of a. red hazel brown, described also as chocolate 
! brown, with black stripes and marks. It is 


in Ceylon, in dami) forests, towards i naid to be so liard as almost to r(‘(iiiiro grind- 
of the island ; also, in the peninsiihiiing rather than eutting ; Init, ibis is not 
in the- Circars, at Tliiidwar, fn the neenrate, as ihe vtmeer saws cut i 

on, all along the foot of the llima- i " ithout diincnlly : it is a very hand.^ome 

kyar to^Silhct and Assam, and is said, by | furniture wood and turns well ; Mr. Layard 
Honigberger to bo seen at l.ahore. Its ie.<in ^ >*a.ys that there are tliire varieties of it tho 
is dark coloured in tho muss, and u|){)ro.Ki- , Calainand<*r or Coiomandel, Avhich is tho 


darkest, and the most commonly seen jn 
! Englaml ; the (dalern’oerri, which is lighter 
j coloiin.'d and striped, ami the. Ornander, tlio 
I ground of wliicli is as light as Kngllsh yew, 


mates in appearancci to the Idacdv dammer hut 
is not so vitreous in its fractures ; liuit rusty 
coloured abounding in a viscid glulinoiis 
astringent juice, obnoxious to insects and _ _ 
used by book binders, also for paying boats bot- , Imt of a redder .^ast, witli a tew sligiit veins 
tdms and also in infusion for soaking fishing i and marks of darker tints. He says the 
'nets as it couiains much tannin. In Ceylon j wood is scarce ami almost or (inlte limited to 
the fishermen bark their nets Avith ‘this, j Ceylon ; that it grows het.weeii the clefts of 
Thwaites describes thn?e varieties, rocks, this romlers it dillicnlt to extract the 

Var.k atrata ; foliis inemhranaceis, gem- root-s w'hich are the most l>eautiful of 
/mis pedunculis calycequc nigro-pilo.sis. the trees. A eiibic foot Aveigh.s Ihs. 57, and it 

7 . nervoia ; foliis hreviorihus, lasts 80 years : even in Ceylon, it is a scarce 
CofiaceWiRHnqnc valdepromi vciiosis, though beautiful Avood, close-grained and the 

biwirotimdatis ; geinmis,pednucnlis calyeeque most valuable for ornamental purposes in that 
nigropilosis ; lobfs calycis fructiferi erectis. island. It is exceedingly hard,^ and finely 

Kur. a. is very abundant in the ^ ■ -•^1 i-ir . . .1 j 

of the island. Var. &. Less common, hut 
gpuerally distribute<l. Var. «y. In damp 
'Crests towards tho south of the island. 

•Wood of an indijOPerent quality and not 


A'eincdi with ditlerent shades of black and 
brown. Thunberg avus inclined to believe that 
this Avtis the true ebony, but Koenig afterwards 
discovered that to be from a dilFerent tree.— 
Ain's. Mat. Med., p. 21 1, Th. p. 181, Tred- 


muehused.-— Voigt, gold, Holtzappfel. Mr. Faulkner. SeeCala- 
T^.Fn. PLZegl, VoL i\\,p.\l^^ ' mander ; Diospyros quassita ; D. oocarpa. 

GABDENERI, Thte^. rhw.£n.Pl.Zeiil.,p.m. 
KadbomM&^yA-g^i**® Singh. A middle-sized DIOSPYROS INSIGNIS, Thw, Gopa* 
4ree of ' Salfragam and Koi ne- gass. Singh. A very large tree of the da|np 

^ ^alle distri^li.^ less commonly near Kandy, forests of Ceylon, growing up to an elevatihn 
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PibsPYBOa MABOLA. 


JDIOaPYKOS ME14NOXT:’tOX. 


’ Often called “ Mangost^n” *undeiv%^^ 
name it is cultivated extensively iu gardens 
at Vizagapatam. It is a small tree^ native of 


of 2,000 feet, also in the dense forests of 
the Anamallay’s ; young branches aliglitly 
pilose.— p, 180. 

DIOSPYROS KAKI, /:«•«». the Pliilipphio Islands, woodblack. vetycom- 

Hmbryoptoo.k»ki.e. P^,*- '!')*« ''“i/, ctlM brown, 

^ a i t ! With a pink-colorcd, fleshy rmd, about the 

Keg fig of .I.'ipsui. I . * . .,11*^ • • I ^ I 

Chinese fig, ! **• quince ; J(.s flavour is said to be 

,, persimon. j ugrecalilc. — G. Don's Mill, Dict,^ Vol, 4, 

p. 40 ; Matiras Ex. Jm\ Reports, 

A tree of Nepal, Uunuuli, Cocdiiii-Cliina, DIOSPYROS MELANOXYLON, Roxh, 
and celebrated in China and »Japan : specimens 
introduced into the Botanic (riarden ol'Calcufta Keuihi, Kiu, J1 i:no. 


1). Chinensis, Bl. 

Tay, Tec, Burm. 
Tee-Tee ; Tay-toe. ,, 

. Chinese date, Eno. 
Pate plum of China. 


w<‘re found to be identical witli others from 

Can. 


Nepaul. The fruit is dcscrihod by Dr. Ro.k- 
bnrgh as being tolerably ph'asant, is esteemed 
in Japan and China, 'whci e it attains the size of 
an orange, and is frequently sent to Europe in 
u dried slate. The ti’oe is occasionally culti- 
vated by the Bui-mes(‘. but it bears fruit, very 


< 'oromauikdEboiiy trt'i’,Kx«; 

KIkui}' tree, ,, 

< Jodiivery ebony. ,, 

Tciidu, lllNO. 
l/iginiin iiigvnni, non \arin 
gatuni, JiAT. 


'ruinbai niRvani (ebony,) 
Tam. 

TiiinbaU rnarani, TaW. 
Tiiinnia chettu, Tbl. • 
Tuinida, . 

Tniumeila, ,, 

Tuimnika, ,, , 

Tunki chettu, ,, 
Tiiuiki cliottu, ,, . 


D. oielumut/lou, is de.'^cribcd and figured by 


sparingly, and is by no means eipial to a good Rumpb, iii, ‘ Corom. riaiits,’ 1 to 4f), by Dr. 
apple. — Mason, Knp. Cpv. Roxbnrgb,jiml is tlie Ebony-Tree of the Coro- 

DJOSPYUOS LANf'EOJiATA. See mandei coast, It is found on the mountains 
Diosjiyvos ebemis. of that coast as well as on tliose of Malabar and 

DIOSBYKOS LOTI S. Ainlok or Ma!ok. Ceylon. It grows to Ixi very largo, pa rticu- 
IIiNi)., is common in Kaglian and in (he bills larly the male tree of wliicli llie wood is also 
ami garilons of Mnrree and Hazara. »arts ' ,ao.-t <>leemcd. The leavc.s, wliieli arc sub- 
of Hazara the male plant is called “gwfc lar,” . opposiie, oval, olilong, obtuse, and villous, 
and the female “amUik.’* Timber good, but ; are d<!eidnons in the colil season, the new 
the tree is only available in Hazara, wliere j one.s aptieariiig with the flowers in April and 
it. is known and valued chiefly for its fruit, | May; as in other sticeic.^ it is only the centre 
which is pnr[)lo ill coloi, and jilioiit the siz(‘. j of llio large Irecs that is black and vain-' 


of a pigeon’s egg : it. is eaten either fresh or 
dried. 'Idio tree is not uncommon in the 


able, ami this varies in quantity according to 
the age of the tree. Tlic outside wood, which 


western jiarfc of the Jhelum basin from 2,o00 ! is white and sofl, time ami insects soon dcs- 
lo 6,000 feet, and apjiears to be common in j troy, leaving the black unlonchml, ^Ihe ripe 
8omoi»urtof the noil hern Trans-Imlus hills;! fruit is eaten by Mio natives, though rather 
and one or two specimens were grown at ! astringenl, us is also the bark. 

I'eshawar. It is a liamlsome littb; dec, grow- 1 It grows in Coimbatore, north Canara, in 
ing generally to 3 or 4 feet in giiili, tJie j Malabui* and Orissa, is the 'I'oonkee of tlio 
largest seen being one of 6 feet girth and 3o | Godaveiy and flie 'J ookee of blie Circar.s, and 
feet high at Jaretl in Ivluigan, and another J in IVgu it is fouml very plentifully tiirongbw 
about the same size on the Kisheuganga. out the forests, seldom, liowever, of greater 
There arc three trec.^ ( probably introduced by girili than liirci' or I'oni’ feel. It is a very large 
fakirs) at Jnggatsukh ( 6,000 feet) in Kullii, ircey in Coimliatore, tlio outer wood being 
and there called Bissahripala, the largest of white like that of other spccie.s of Dio.<!pyros, 
wliicli i.s a remarkably fine tree of 1 2 feet uud the inner black, very hard, heavy, and 
girth. Grillitli remarks that the fruit is not I susceptible of a liigli poli.sh. It is seldom 
worthy of .any notice,” but when fresJi or ' obtained of great .■^izo. Its while wood is 
even carefully dried, it is .sweet and plea,sant used for eominon purposes. Dr. Glbsou. 
enough, ami the Aflghaiis, &c., prize it, says that he lias not seen flio dec in a»y . 
large quantities being^ brought to the Besh- i of the Bombay forests, Init that it is fo^iid 
awar bazar from Swat, &c. Bcllew men- sparingly in those of North Caoars^ .fi.s 
lions that it is eaten plain or witli rice, or is below the Woohva Ghat, and lu^ar 
used in aharbats. It has the appearance of a >jnn iniaiiU. It occurs plentifully, jn^ 
dried cherry, but darker in color. Irvine Southern forcsijts of Pegu, from fifteen .to 
states thal, in the Panjab, spirits are distilled eighteen iiiche.s in diameter and fifty.' to 
from the fruit. See Diospyros melauoxyloii. seventy feet in length and might afford sipars 
•^Drs, J,L, Stewart, Cleg horn. for naval purpo.se3. The authority foiv the 

DIOSPYROS MABOLA, Roxb, j last point is Dr. McClellamVs Report, but 

l>iospyroft dwcolor, Willd. 1 CavinnUlea Philii.- 1 Drandis does not mention this aa^Pegu 
Eittbryoptciis discolor,^. Dow. I pensis, Dejrowss. tree. The fruit is called Toombee. pullum, 
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pidSPYROS NIGBtCANS. DIOSPYROS ^APOTA. 


by the poor people 

^ih4lie, p, 233 ; Roxb, ff'if/hti Gibson, 
Mcpiellnnd, p. 10, Voigt ; O' Shaughnessy, 
428 ; Dictionary \ Captain 

Seddome, M. Ex, Jur. Report, See Ebony. 

DIOSPYROS MICROPinXLA. Bedd, 
A lofty tree of tlie Auamalays dense forests up 
to 3,000 feet elevation ; very common in 
Sppth Canara, forests of the ghats and plains 
(Sooleya) Wynaad, trunk very straight, young 
branches verticelhitc, it has the habit of 
Leucoxylon buxifolimn. — AfiV/. 

DIOSPYROS MOLLIS Ma-klcu, Burm. ! 
one of the black-dye plants. The blossoms ! 
of the shoe-flower plant are used by the j 
Chinese to dye leather black, the juice of the 
e^hew-tree gives a black to linen, and the 
fruit of the melastoma affords a black dye. 
The celebrated vegetable Shan black dye, is 
made from the fruit of this species of ebony, 
Which is said to grow on the mountains that 
separate the Province of' Tavoy from the 
Siamese territories. Isolated plants may be 
seen in the gardens of Tavoy, and Maulmain, 
biit Dr. Mason has never seen one in flower, 
or fruit. — Mason, 

DIOSPYROS MONTANA. 

Biospyros cordifolia, Roxb.^ W. L 

Kenda of Bests and Doab. Hirok ; Pasen<lu, Fan jab. 
Teomroo Mahk. Brra gadda, Tkl. 

TeembooTni, Mahk. 

A middle-sized, handsome, tree of the Cir- 
car mountains, in the hills eastward from 
Pnnwell, extending northwards to lluenka 
Jjskb, near Nahu ; very common in the lar- 
ger Bombay jungles, both near the coast and 
elfiewher^, and it would be one of the most 
common of their mountain trees if allowed to 
grow but it is generally cut oft’ for burning 
material, or such like vrorthless purposes : 
it is not uncommon along the SivAlik tract up 


tree of the tiomljay Grhats ; Arboreous, glab- 
rous turning very black in diying, leaves mem- 
branaceous glabrous. — Bedd. Ic. Plant, 

DIOSPYROS NILAGIRICA, Redd. A 
middling-sized tree of Sispara ghat, Nilgiris, 

I allied to 1). Caiidolliana of Wight. — Bedd, 
Ic. Plant ; Thw. En. PL Zet/L, p. 182. 

! DIOSPYROS OOCARPA, Thv^., Ka- 
I lookadoombaireya-gass, Singh. A middle- 
j sized Ceylon tree of the Kornegalle district, 
and at llaragam, near Kandy at no great 
elevation. It furnishes one of the Calamaoder 
woods. — Thw. En, PL ZeyL, p, 180. See 
D. hirsutaaud D. quicsita. 

DIOSPYROS OPPOSITIFOLIA, Thw, 
Kalooinidereya-guss, Singh. A middle-sized 
tree of Ceylon at llinidoon corle, up to an 
elevation of 1,000 feet, leaves opposite slight- 
j ly pilose when young. The timber much 
j resembles tlie true calumander wood.— TAw. 
En. PL ZcyL,p. 181 ; Jledd. Ic, Plant. 

DIOSPYROS OVALIFOLTA, Wiyht Ic. 
\t. 1,227. A middle-sized Ceylon tree at 
I Jaftiia, in the Central province, at Ilewahette 
and below Hapootelle, at an elevation of 2,000 
to 4,000 feet. — Th w, En. PL ZeyL, p. 181. 

DIOSPYROS PANICULATA, Dalz.A 
middling-sized tree, branches glabrous, leaves 
glabrous lanceolate, grows in Bombay ghat.M 
and in the Carcoor ghat, Wynaad at 2,0 JO to 
8,000 feet elevation. — Bedd, Ic. Plant, 

DIOSPYROS PRURIENS, Dalz, A 
small or middling-sized tree, young branches 
densely hirsute with long yellow hairs, veiy 
common throughout the Wynaad up to 3,000 
feet elevation also in the Auamalays, the 
South Canara ghats and plains, Tinnevelly 
and Bomliay ghats, also found in Ceylon. — 
Bedd. Ic. Plant 

DIOSPYROS QUJESITA, Thw., Ka- 


to near the Ravi, and occasionally out in the loomidereyu-gass, Singh. A great tree of 
plaiiiB westward from Delhi to near Sirsa. Ceylon, at Siuglierajah and other forests 
Wood dai*k and strong. Fitted for agricul- between Ratnapoora and Gallc. This species 
tural implements, in-door work, &c. Does produces the most valuable of the timber 
' not bear exposure, and could not be creosoted. known as Calamander wood so much esteemed 
Dtk Roxburgh says it is hard and durable, for ornamental cabinet work. Its branches 
and IB variegated with dark and white colored are glabrous, leaves glabrous prominently 
veins. Dr. Stewart says it ordinarily grows to reticulated, D, quaesi ta is nearly allied to D. 
about 3 feet girth, but he had seen two trees crumenata, but its larger leaves and fruit, and 
of Tfeei. The wood is used for native roofs, its pentamerous flowers, well distinguish it.— 
&c. The fruit is not eaten, and he had heard it Thw. En. PL ZeyL, VoL iii, p, 1 80. See D. 
called “poisonous.” In some places it is hirsuta and D. oocarpa. 
applied to the hands for the boils, to which DIOSPYROS RETICULATA, The D. 
the bhUi^ ai*e subject.— Dr Voigt, Tesselaria of Poir, js a native of Mauntius, 
Oi^ion,d‘. L. Btewart, an elevated tree, of which the heart-wood 

DIOSPYROS MOONII, A middle- forms ebony. 

near Cultura and Pasdoom DIOSPYROS ROYLEI. Syn, of Dios- 
terete slightly pilose when pyros ebenus : Diospyi*0s melaiioxyloa. ^ 
rvoonii but aoon glabrous. DIOSPYROS SAPOTA. Syn, of Aehias 

^ DIOSPYROS NIGRICANS, Da/^. a sapota.^ 
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DIOSPYBOS STRICTA, ^Roxi, , 

tree of Tipperaiii — V^iyL 
DIOSPTROS SYLVATICA, Roxb., Pi 
Cor. /, p. 38 to 47 . 

Soondoo Kadoombeireya* I Tella-goda Telugu. 

gai8» SlKGH. I 

A middling-sized tree, common in the Pe- 
ninsula in many of the Western Coast forests 
up to about 3,000 feet, also in the forests of 
the Northern Division and in Ceylon, in the 
damp forests in the Ilantani district and near 
Ratnapoora, up to an elevation of 4,000 feet. — 
Thw. En. Pi 'LeyU Vol iii, p. 178. 

DIOSPYROS THWAITESII, Bedd. A 
middling-sized tree, brauchlets, young leaves 
and inflorescence rufo-tomentose grows in 
Ceylon, at no great elevation ; allied to, but 
quite distinct from D. candolllanu of Wight. 
— Bedd> Ic, Plant. 

DIOSPYROS TOMENTOSA,12oa:6.; W. 
/c., Cleg* 

D. lotus, ZlMW, 

Tumul, Kiu. Bbno. Keudu. Pan jab. 

Tumal. Hind. Kaka tanduka. Sans. 

Mit’ha tendu. „ Chitta tuniiki. Tel. 

This tall elegant tree grow.s in the northern 
part of Bengal, in the Panjab, in Kullu and 
Kangra, and is common in the Sewalik tract, 
westward near to the Ravi and extending to 
the Kherre jungle. It attains full size in 60 
years. Length of trunk to first branch 8 or 
10 feet, and girth 4 feet. The wood of young 
trees is white, but that of old trees is black, 
and is termed “ abnus sap-wood soft : when 
the heart- wood, becomes black, it is fine, 
extremely hard and black, but somewhat 
brittle and is used by zcmiudars for ploughs, 
and for the wood-work of their houses. It 
carves well, and insects arc said not to touch 
it. In and near the Kohilkuiid Siwalik tract 
handsome work-boxes, &c, are made from 
the wood ; combs are made from it in the 
Apthala district ; in Kangra, &c., it is used 
for ploughs, in house-building and for small 
boxes. The fruit, which is said to ripen in 
June with tlie mango, is eaten, being sweetish 
and astringent, and not unpleasant. Raspings 
of the wood called Burad-i-abiins are officinal, 
being given as an alternative. — Lt.-Coi Lake^ 
Dr, Cleg horn, Kullu and. Kangra, Dr. J. 
L, Stewart. 

DIOSPYROS TOPOSIA, Ham, 

D. racemosa, Movh. FI. Ind. II. p, 536 ; W. Ic. 

Embiyopteris racemoea, Q. Don, 
Kaba-ka^a. Singh. | Tovaray. Tam. 

A middling-sized tree of Ceylon, of the 
Tinnevelly hills, and of Silhet, glabrous, leaves 
coriaceoue, not uncommon in damp forests, 
up to an elevation of 4,000 feet.— En. 
Pi Zegl,, Voly iii, p. 179. 

DIPA, Sans, a lamp. 
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mPSAOUS FUIXOWM. 

, DIPAWALI, Pipali or Diwali, a hindoo 
festival in honour of the hindoo god Kar- 
takeya, held on the new moon of t^e mouth 
Kartik in September or October, when lamps 
are lighted by every one, after a little oil 
is put on the head to commemorate the kill- 
ing of Navakasura by Krishna. — Wilson, 

1)1 PA MALA, a Sikh festival means a 
garland of lights : a pillar in front of a 
temple, on wliich lights are put : Dipara 
dhnna or Dipdau is the lamp sacriflue to an 
idol. In the Dipdau a lighted lamp is sus- 
pended from a tree for ten days after the 
death of a relative to light tlie spirit on its 
way to Yamapuri the city of Yama, the judge 
of the dead. Also a lighted lamp is sent 
floating on the Gange.s and its duration is 
watched, as indication of a good or evil future. 
The Dipmul pedestal is an essential part of 
every large hindoo temple. It is often of 
great height and furnished with iiiclies or 
brackets, each of which holds a lamp on 
festivals, especially on that of the Dewali, 
the feast ol* lamps celebrated in the autumn 
in honour of the hindoo goddess, Bahwaui 
or Kali. — Wilson 

DIPANGA, a district of Bawean whose 
people employ the Javanese language. 

DIPHYLLEIA CYMOSA, Mich, A 
tree of Japan. 

DIPLOPELMA, a genus of reptiles of the 
Section Bufonia, and Ynm. Ehinodennatidae. 

Gen Dipl ope] ma oriiatum, I). <5 B. Qoalpara. 

„ „ pulchnim, Gunth. Aracan. 

„ Engystoma Berdmorei, Blyth, Pegu. 

Fain. Bufonidae. 

„ Bufo melanostictuB Schn. Ceylon, Mergui. 

„ „ Kelaarti, Gunth. Ceylon. 

„ „ asper, *SY7iZ Mcr^i. 

„ Scutiger SikkimniensiH, Blyth. Sikkim. 

DIPS OR DIBS, JEgypt, Honey of sugar: 
Raisins, 

DIPSADIDiE, a family of reptiles, com- 
prising the genus Dipsas. 

Dipsas cynodon, C. ct V. Thayctmyo, Tenasserim. 

„ trigonata, <J?rAn, Subatbuo, JesBore. 

„ forsteni, D. ct* B. Bengal. 

„ nigro-marginata, Bhjth. 
bubaliua, Klein. 

inultimaculata, Schl. Hongkong. 
inultifaBciata, Blyth. Subatboo. 
hexagonotuB, Blyth. Andamans, 
boops, Gunth. Bengal, Borneo, 
dendrophila, Penang, 

gokool, Gray, Bengal, Penang. 

Ceylonensis, Omtk. Ceylon. See Dipsas. 

' DIPLICUS and MIMULUS. M<^ej 
flower. 

DIPLOLEPIS. See Galls. 

DIPSACEJE. See Scabiosa elogans. 
DIPSACUS FULLONUM, Teasle, or 
Fuller’s Thistle, is, according to Royle, the 
Dunsahoos of the Indian Materia Medi^y^ 
O^Shaugknessy,\},\0^* 
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. DIPTBUOCAItPAOEiE. . 

i;: DIP8AS (Laurentiji Bungarus 
a genus, of serpents, placed by Cuvier under 
tbo gr^t genus Coluber. Body compi’essed, 
^ than the head ; scales of the spinal 

roW of the back larger than the others. 
Jjipsas hexagonotuSy Blytii is Well dis- 
tiiiguished from 1), trigonata by a series 
of broad hexagonal scales, commencing at 
the occiput and continued along the whole 
back. Th(3 lateral scales (towards the abtlo- 
ininal plates) are distinctly grooved. Head 
as in f). trigonata and various aflined speedes. 
Colour bright rutldy-ferrngiiions, inclining 
to coral-red ; paler below, and motilc«I, with 
black bordering some of the sc.jdes of the 
upper parts. Head green, the throat white, 


DIPTBROCABPACK.^. ■ 

35 sfKJcieSj* 33 of which grow in the East 
Indies and Java, vi^, 1 1 of Dipterocarpus ; 
10 of Hopen j 5 of Vatica, and 4 of Valeria. 
More than two-thirds of the species inhabit 
mountainous or hilly parts of the two peoiu- 
sulas. Almost every species abounds in a 
balsamic resinous juice, known as daminer 
and piney, when liardening on exposure, and 
wood oil wIkmi reiinnning liquid. That from 
the genera Vatica and Vateriti, hardens on 
exposure, but tlie (jxudatious from the Dip- 
terocarpi retain their tluidity and are the wood 
oils of the ba/ars. Some of llie species pro- 
duiui 11 fragrant r(?siu which is used us incense 
in the temples. Daminer is used in India, 
ibr most of the jiurposes to which pitch and 
and the labial plates posterior to tl eye : resin are applied in Fhirope. Wood oil alone, 


yellow : n slight blackish occipital streak. 
Scutas 247 : Sciitellie 1‘2G [)airs. Ivows of 
scales 21. Length of a young spcciinen I S 
im, of which tail 4 in. It probably grows to 
B largo size, and iiiay become wholly green. 
JOipsas indica, CuviKit : Colulxir bucephalns, 
Shaw. Black, annulated with white.— 

Cge.y VoL ii, p. 360. Sec Dipsadidie. 

DIPSAS, a genus of Lepidoplerous insects, 
the larvie of which have several curious 
modes of working. Those of I), isocrates 
occupy the interior of a poiiiegruiiate which 
they enclose in a web, to prevent it fi “ 
DiPSACEiE, Juss. The Scabious tribe 
of 3 Gen. IG, Sp., viz., 7 Dipsacus ; 4 
Scabiosa ; 5 Morina. 

DIPTERA, an order of Insects, 

. • Si'c. Athoncci’a, 

Fam. VIusci<l80, oomiuising, 


Piopsis WestwO(Klii, Dc JJwn, Java. 

„ sub-notata riiilippiiicy. 

' u 


sphryracephala, Hearscina, Il'cutK’, Ncct i.lia 

Ji Jia. 

achias, macidipcmus WV.'.Vj'’, Java. 

colax variegatus Ifcstw, Java. Se insect.s 

The “ Peepsa'* — a, troublesomo Dip- 
terous iuscct, very small and black, floatr- 
like a speck before the 
this leaves a small spot of extriivasated blood 
under the cuticle, very irritating if not opened. 
Journal of lha Asiatic Society of Ben gal, 
jPo XXlXy p 426.. 

PIPTERIX ODORATA. 

Tonkin bean, Coumaroima otbjraUu 
A native of the woods of Guiana, used ns 


or thickened with damnier supplies n useful 
variii."}! Ibr wood, possessing tlie valuable pro- 
jieriy of repcdling for a long time the attacks 
of white-ants as w(4l as of rcsi-sting tlie 
inllnenee of (lie cliniale. Dr. Wight observes 
that the tre(>s of this order growing in M.ndras 
ar(i all natives of th(3 hilly tracts of the 
Ilfdaghaut. In Sylhet, Chittagong and Pegu, 
where tlufy abound, they occupy the plains. 
In Java one species, Dipterocarpus liUoralis 
is Ibund on the sea shore. I’hc ualurnl order 
I abounds in Sumatra, Java, ami BoriuH), whieli 
are the chief soni’ces of tluj daminer of com- 
merce. The Borneo talh>w i.s said to be ob- 
tained from the seeds of a Difiterocarpus tree, 
jam! is generally run whilst melted into joints 
! of bamboo. It lias a pule greenish tint, is very 
i l/ard, and approximates nearly to a vegetable 
Wi^x. Several In3es of (ho genus Diptero- 
cjirpus produce a nut, that, when compressed, 
yields a fatly oil, svliicli having been recently 
sent to Englaiul, has l)een used extensively 
under the names of vegetalile tallow ahd 
vegetable wax. Tliiee species of this genus 
are couiiiioii in Sarawak, under the name of 


nieiicrdiang one of them, ‘ mencabang 
MM • valued for its close-grained timber, 

eye. lie nto ot | others do not grow so largo in size, but 
have .arger leaves and frniL The one most 
valued or jiroducing the oil, is a fine tree 
growing on the banks of the Sarawak river , 
it attains the heigJit of forty feet ; the leaves 
being large, and the branches drooping to- 
wards the water, give it a very beautiful 
appearance : its fruit is produced in the 
a perfume for snufF. — 0" Shaugfme.ssy. p. 304, greatest profusion about December and Jauu- 
DIPTKRIS HORSFIliLi>n. and Mali- ary, being as largo as a walnut, with two 


onia pcctinia arc two ferns of Ml. Ophir in 
Malacca. They bear large spreading ])aliiiate 
fronds oti slender stems sixer eight feet high. 

Wallace,}). 

DlFrEUOCARPACKTE, the Camphor 
i treo tribe lof plants, a natural order generally 

: arranged in live genera and I this as a cooking oil ; but. when tho 
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long wings to the seed. These nuts arc 
collected by the natives, and yield a very 
largo proportion of oil, which, on being 
lowed to cool, takes the consistence of sperm, 
and in appearance very much resemblesvthst 
substance. The natives at present only; yalne 



DIPTBIiOCABm. DIPTEROCAtlPUSrORANDTFLOKA. . 


for it ill Ein^ope lieootncp be^ to 

them, tliey will doubtless iiipreiiso tlier niuiui- ; 
iheture of it. 1» England it has proved to, 
be tlie best lubrienting substance for stiiani 
maehineiy, far sur[)Mssing even olive oil ; and 
it Inis been use<l in Manilla in tife mann- 
facture of candles, ainl found to answer ad- 
mirably. As it becomes more common, it 
will doubtless bo applied to many other ]»iir- 
poses. From t.lie cpiicikness of its growth, 
and the great profusion with whicdi it boars 
its fruit, it will, should the demand for it 
continue, berjonie a profitable object for culti- 
vation, by wliicb tlie <|uality and <|uantity 
would most likely be improved and increased. 
It is also found in Java and Sumatra, and 
a similar substance lias been lately sent 
from China. In Honieo the oil is called by 
the natives indifterently ‘mlniak mencabang,* 
or ‘ miniak laiikawan.’ — lVi(/ht, Voif/fy p. 

J 24 ; Craiofurd DintiorKtr)/, p. 118 ; Lowers 
Saratvahy London Ex. 1862. 

DIPTEUOCAHFIJS, a genus of enormous 
trees with erect trunks, growing in C(‘ylon, 
Assam, Tijiporah, Burmah, Pegu and Temis- 
serim where 1). turbinalus, Roxh. ; 1). costa- 
tus, Cccrin.;!^. incaiuis, Roxh; 1). ahitus, 
and I). triiicrvis, BluniCy are known to 
occur. They abound with resinous juices, 
called wood oils, wliicb dissolve caoutcliuuc, 
and have medicinal properties similar to 
Copaiba. D. la;vis, D. turbiiiatus and “/mn- 
7/ec-wct'” I), abitus ? are all nearly idmit.ical 
and arc useful for planking wlien not e?:poseil | 
to wet, extensively used in the Straits for 
this purpose in liouse-building. They are I 
magnificent foi’est trees growing slraiglit to 
the height of 2.)() feet and more ; an iiieision 
in the form of a enp is cut into the lower part 
of llie trunk of the tree, Avhich acting as a 
natural reservoir, collects the oil as it desciuids. 
— Voi(Ry McClelland. 

BlPTEROCARPl.uS, Species. Dooii, 
SiNfiii. Crows in the central province of' 
Ceylon, where its timber is used in house- 
buildings. A cubic foot weighs 29 lbs., and 
it lasts 50years.--Afr. Me/idis. 

DIPTEROCARPUS, Species. Kaung- 
mhoo, Burm. a tree of Biitisli Burrnah, of 
an immense size used for canoes. In a full 
grown tree on good soil tlie average length ot 
the trunk to the first brancli is 1(10 feet and 
average girth measured at 6 feet from the 
ground is 12 feet. It sells at 8 annas per 
cubic foot. — Dr. Brandis. 

DIPTEROCARPUS, Species. Kynu-thoo, 
Burm. A large tree found in the hills of 
British Burmah, wood used for canoes and 
cart ' wheels. A cubic foot weighs lbs 43. 
In a full grown tree on good soil tlie average 
length of the trunk to the first branch is 80 


feet and average girth measured at 6 fej^t 
from the ground is 20 feet. — Dr. Brandis^ 
DIPTEROCARPUS, Species. Kanyoung, 
Buum ? A ti‘(‘e of Akyab. Used in hous^* 
building, and sometimes for posts. This tree 
grows to a large size, and is not very plentiful. 
— r«/. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

DIPTEROCARPUS, Species. The sour 
wood oil tree, ii laige tree, grows ou the 
Karen mouiitnins, but it produces compara- 
I tivelv very little wood oil. — Dr. Masd7i, 
DIPTEROCARPUS AT.ATUS, Roxb. 

. Uultue Sal. Ukng. I Aing? JUjrm. 

KR-2<yiu. JJenM. [ Wood oil tree. Eno. 

; A magiiificeiiL forest tree of Pegu and the 
; Masciil islands, rising 2o0 feet iii height. It 
I is I'ound chiefly to grow on laterite in the 
* Touiighoo and I’rome districts. Its wood is 
: of a light lirowii colour. A cubic foot weighs 
i Itis. 38. In a full grown tree on good soil 
i the average length of the trunk to the first 
j bi'anch is 100 feet and average girth measured 
I at 6 feet from the ground is 25 feet. It sells 
I at 4 annas jier cubic foot. This timber is 
I exotdlent for every purpose of house-building, 
(‘specially for posts. It is useful for planking 
when not exposed to wet and is extensively 
used in the Straits, for liouse-building : when 
exposed to wot, however, it rapidly decays, 
and canoes made of it do not last over 3 oi’ 4 
years.— yjo. Roxb.y Vol. ii, p, 609, McClel^ 
landy BrandiSy Voiqty Captain JBens07t, 

DIPTEROCARPUS AI\ GUSTIFOLI- 
US, 

D. costatus, Jtoxh. 1 Tilla garjan, Rakh. 

A large tree of Chittagong, furnishing a 
wood oil in the largest quantity. — VoigL 
Roxh.y Vol. ii, p. 613. 

I)1PTER.0(;ARPUS costatus, Itoxb.,. 

Syn. of Dipterocarpus ungustifolius, W. ^ Ay 
DI VTK 1. OCA RPU S GL AW DULOSUS. 
Thw. Dorana, SiNoii. A large Ceylon tree, 
growing in the Safiiagam and Anilmgamowa 
districts, at no great elevation. — Thw. 

DIPTEROCARPUS GRANDIFLORA, 
IVall. 

Kng, En, Ri hm. Kunncanvhia- BuRM. 

A ill ? Large flowered Dipterocav- 

Aiii tha. pus. EXO. 

All immense ti-ec of Burmah, Pegu and 
Tavoy which grows on the sandy plains near 
the sea-shore, ami on a similar soil in the 
interior. This tree, in company with a few 
oilier kinds, forms extensive forests which 
cover upwards of 2,000 square miles in the 
province of Pegu. The wood is somewhat 
more durable than that of Kanyin” D. alatus, 
and is used for canoes, house posts, planking, 
&c. A cubic foot weighs 55 lbs. In a full 
grown tree on good soil the average length of 
the trunk to the first branch 60 feet and 
average girth measured at 6 feet from the 
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nimilOCARPUS UINER. DIPTEROC?^^ !^^ 

^ It sells at 8 annas per A ti'ee of JavaV It ^ielcls a 

■ ifrubic foot. It gi’ows also in Tavoy.— brs. substi tu ted for Coparva like wood oil. 
f^allichf Brandis and Masony Col Frith. D I PTKROC ABPU S TIJBERGULA- 

P^PTEROCARPUS GRANDIS? Tog- TUS, Boxb, and D. of Chittagong, pelosus 
tha, Burm. a tree of Moulmein, the wood of the Muscat Islands are also known. , 
of which is converted into planks for building. DIPTEROCARPUS TUBBINATUS, 
^Oal. Cat. Ex. 1862. I Roxb. 

DIPTEROCARPUS HLSPIDUS, Tkw.^ Dipterocarpua loevis, /^aMnVton. 

Boohora-gass, Singh. An immense tree of Shweta-garjan. Reno. I Hors-gaha. Singh. 
Ceylon, growing in the SafFragam district) at I 

no great elevation, — Thwailes. A native of Chittagong, Tipperah, Pegu, 

DIPTEROCARPUS INCAN US. A tree eastward of IBengal where it grows 

of Chittagong.— Ro/c6., VoL ii, p. 614. to be an immense tree. This tree is famous 

DIPTEROCARPUS INSIGNIS, Thw. ^^er the Eastern parts of India and the 
An immense tree of the Saffragam district, i^^fday islands, on account of its yielding a 
in Ceylon. — Thwaits. diin liquid balsam, commonly called wood oil. 

DIPTEROCARPUS L^VIS, Such. ‘he balsam a large notch is cut 

Dipterocarpus turbinatus, Hoxb. i^’unk of the tree about thirty inches 

ra.ajittjaa, Bbno. Kanyesnnhyu. Bbem. fr**™ ‘he ground, where a fire is kept up until 

Kanyeen tha? Burm. Wood oil tree. Eng. the wood is charred, soon after which the 

Kaayeennee. . Horre, .Singh. ? liquid begins to ooze out: a small gutter is 

This majestic tree grows to a height of 250 cut in the wood to conduct the liquid into a 
f^t. It is met with in Assam, Tipperah, vessel placed to receive it. The average 
Chittagong, Burmah and Pegu. F^nnd very produce of the best trees during the season is 
abundant all over the provinces of Amherst, said to be sometimes forty gallons. It iy 
Tavoy and Mergui, where its wood is used found necessary every week to cut oflf the 
similarly to D. alatus. Dr. Mason says it is old charred surfaces and burn it afresh. lu 
a very useful timber, whicii is sawu into boards large healthy trees abounding in balsam they 
at Tavoy and Mergui, and used in house even cut a second notch in some other part of 
building. Where not exposed to the wet, they the tree and clear it us at first : these opera- 
answer as well as teak, and are sold at half tions are performed during the months of 
the price j they are, however, not impervious November, December, January and February ; 
to white-ants. But Captain Dance, who tells should any of the trees appear sickly the 
us that it is used for rafters and planks, adds following season, one or more years respite is 
that it is an inferior wood, by no means dur- given tliem. TheD. cos tatu.s, Roxb., is a native 
able as it rots as soon as it is exposed to water of the coast south of Chittagong where it is 
and shrinks readily. He says that Dr. Mc.Clel- called Tileagurjun. The ‘ D. iiicanus, guijun* 
landi speaks of this wood more favourably, of Chittagong, “D. alatus” of Pegu and Mascal 
but thinks he must mean some other wood, island, also yield the oil. At Hazaree 
as this is decidedly bad, very porous, and ke hath, in Chittagoug, 100 feet above the 
when kept, the oil oozes out aud stands in level of tlie sea, large myrtuceous trees are 
globules over it, it warps to a great extent, common, and show a tendency to the Malayan 
and though used for cases does not last for flora, which is further demonstrated by the 
more than about two years. In the cold nbnndance of Gurjun {Dipterocarpus turhi- 
weather the tree is largely notched near the natus). This is tlie most superb tree to be 
ground, and the wound charred. After this the met with iu the Indian forests : it is con- 
oil or bal^ra begins to ooze out, sometimes 40 spicuous for its gigantic size, and for the 
gallons daily, a balsam that compares favour- straightness and graceful form of its tall 
^ly with balsam of copaiva, maximum girth unbrauehed pale grey trunk, and small sym- 
6 cubits, maximum length 70 feet. When metrical crown : many individiials are 
seasoned, floats in water.— VoL ii, p. upwards of 200 feet high, and fiftwn in girth. 
612, Drs. Mason, Voigt, Captains Dance Its leaves arc broad, glossy, and beautiful, 
and Benson. Vide No. 81, page 135 of the flowers are not conspicuous ; the wood is 
Dr. hicClelland’s Report. light-brown, hard, close-grained and durable, 

. DIPTEROCARPUS OBLONGIFO- and a fragrant oil exudes from the trunk, 
iilUS, Thw. A great tree near Ratnapoora, which is extremely valuable as pitch and 
in Qeylon. — Thwaites. varnish, &c., besides being a good medicine. 

DIETEBOCARPUS SCABBIDUSjTAie. The natives procure it by cutting transverse 
A‘ gfeM'4|ee near Ratnapoora, in Ceylon. — holes iu the trunk, pointing downwards, and 
^ lighting fires in them, which causes the oil to 

DTPTEtoCARPUS UINER, Blume, flow. This tree furnishes timbeiv bjf great 
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DJSA KALir. 


DISTlOHobON^INA. 


Bile and strength. It is fit for any purpose for 
which saul” is employed, being of the same 
family. It is chiefly employed for canoe and 
boatbuilding. It is found in all the forest 
dietrictSj except Prome, where it is scarce. 
It is found throughout the southern as well 
as all the Sitang forests, disappearing curiously 
enough wherever the Anacia catechu appears. 
Thus, where the latter is in perfection, in the 
northej'ii part of the Thaiawaddy and Prome 
districts, the wood-oil trees are rarely seen, ant 
where the latter is found in perfection, as in : 
the southern forests and throughout the forests | 
of Tounghoo, west of the Si fang, there is no | 
Acacia catechu. The wood oil tree grows in ; 
light sandy soil, near the banks of streams, * 
and in dense forests ; frequently attaining 18 j 
feet in girth, with a proportionate height. | 
The oil is extracted by cutting a large notch { 
in the tree, a few feet from the ground, and i 


;■ DISC, Anreole or Gioire encircling the 
heads of gods and saints signifies perfection. 
It was originally intended, in the Sabsean 
worship, to represent the solar orb, but in 
the course of time, the symbol was multi- 
pliedly added to and its meanings similarly 
incro.ased and, in its changes, it has repre- 
sented the sun, the moon, and the whole 
planetary system ; it has been an emblem of 
monotheism, tritheism and polytheism, of par- 
ticular local divinities as well as of those with 
universal dominion. In Egypt the Delta or 
triangle sign, ivas originally the type of Baal, 
afterwards of Siva or Mahadeva and was 
pi*esen11y when placed with its apex upwards 
A, used to denote fire, the element consecrated 
to the first named god. When placed with 
its apx downwards it typified Vishnu or 
water, and there w{‘re many other meanings 
attached to it, some of them very gross. 


occasionally stimulating the secretion by i 
scorching tho surface of the scar, which is | 
generally converted into charcoal and gives! 
the oil a dirty black appearance. — Roxburgh | 
Flora Indica^ VoL ii, p. (512. Rhode's 
MSS. Hooker y Him. Jour.^ VoL Viy p. 348. 
McClelland. 

DIPTEROCARPUS ZKVEANICUS, 
Thw. 

Hora-gass. Singh. 

A great tree in Ceylon, abundant up to an | 
elevation of 3,000 feet. A cubic foot weighs ‘ 
45 lbs., and its timber, which is used for the 
roofs of common buildings, lasts 15 years. — 
ThwaiteSy Mr. Mettdis. 

DIPUC, a supposed reversed inode of writ- 
ing cupid. Sec Kama, 

DIRASANA, Tier. Acacia odoratissinia, 
— Roxlhy WiUdy also A. speciosa, Willd. 
W, and A.f also Albizzia lebbek, Benih. 
"DIHISANA GUM. The A caeiV/ 
yields a large quantity of this clear gnrn. — 
M. E. J. R. 

DIRASANA, See Bhagnvat-gita. 

DIRECTION ISLAND, called by the 
Malays Pulo Paneekee Kctchell in lat. 0* 15' 


DISCS of stc.'cl, from 6 to 9 inches in 
diametei’, and about an inch of breadth of 
rim were worn by all Sikh soldiers. The 
Cilges are ground very sharp, and after having 
gained velocity by being rotated on the fore- 
finger of tho right hand they are projected to 
a ilistnuee of 50 or 80 yards, with consider- 
able force, therefore, but with such want of 
de.xterity or impossibility of regulating their 
flight that tho byslaudors arc more in danger 
than the object of the aim. The Chakra, the 
discus of the god Vishnu, resembling awheel 
or quoit, is whirled round the middle fin- 
ger. The Chakra is mythologically described 
as a circular mass of fire, darting flames 
in all directions, which, thrown by the 
gods, slays the wicked, and then returns to 
tho hand from wdiich it issued. Tho Sikh 
Akali usually have several of them on their 
conical caps. Tliey are expensive and are 
almost useless wTapous. Seo Akali, Chakra, 
Hindoo, Siva, Nainam, Kasambi, Vishnu. 

DISCOBOLI, a family of fishes. 

First Group. — Cyclopterina. 

(kn. 3 CyclopteruB. 


N., long. 108° 5' K. and 50 miles from St. Second GROUP.—Liparidina. 

Barbe. ® Liparis. 


DIRGIIADEVA, See Inscriptions. 
DIRGHA TAMAS, See Kakshivat. 
DIRHAM. Patariya Dirhams avo men- 
tioned by Idrisi as current at Mansura and 
in the Malay Archipelago about a. d. 900. 
Mr. Thomas supposes them to be coins of the 
Tahir dynasty then ruling in Khorasan. Vide 
Weights. 

DIRYA KA KEKRA. Hind., properly 
ibaria. The Sea Ci*ab. See Cancer. 

DIRYA-KA-KAF. Due. Bone of cut- 
tie fish. 

^ J^ISA KALU. T*l. Setaria, sp. 


DISCOGLOSSIDiU a family of reptiles j 
comprising 

Megalopbrys moTitana, A'a/d. Ceylon. ^ ‘ ' 

II gigas, Sikkim. 

„ giittulata, Pegu. 

Xenophrya monticola, Gunth. Sikkim, Khassya. I 
CacopuB ayatoma, Schn. C. globuiosus Ounth, Rub^I. 
conda, Carnatic. 

DISTEGOCARPUS CARPINIIS, S. ^ 
Z. Carpinus japonica, BL, D. laxifioray ^ ^ 
Z, Carpinus, BL, arc Japan trees. 

DISTICHODONTINA, a group of fishes 
of the family Charaednidu^, which 
thus shown ; v :, ; 
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■ I>I!iTltLATION. yv; 

■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ . Vi " i ,■ . 

, y ' Fam. 2. — CharacinuJa^. * 

; First Group. — E rytlirinina. 

, (?w. 4 Macrodoi), 5 Erythrinup, 1 Lebiaaina, 1 
PyrrhuUna, 4 Corynopoma. 

Skcond Group. — C urimatina. 

<rcn. 16 Curiinatufl, 12 Prochilodus, 2 Csenotropus, 

S Hemiodus, 1 Saccodon, 1 Parodon. 

Third Group. — Citliarinina. 

Cfen. 2 Oitharinua. 

Fourth Group. — Anostomatina. 

Oe)i. 8 Anostomns, 2 KbytioduB, 14 Leporimis. 

Fifth Group. — T etragonopterina. 

Gen. 2 Piabucina, 4 Alentea, 5 Brachyalestes, 
33 TetragonopteruB, X Scissor, 1 Pseudochalceus, 

2 Chirodon, 1 Cbalceus, 10 Brycon, 4 Chalcinopais, 

2 Bryconops, 1 Creagrutus, 4 Chalciuus, 3 Gastro- 
pelecus, 2 PiahiiCra, 1 Agoniates. 

Sixth Group. — ITydrocyonina. 

Gen. 7 Anacyrtnf?, 1 Hyatricodon, 3 Salminua, 

- 3 Hydrocyon, \ Sarcudacea, 1 OligoBarctis, 7 Xipbor- 
hatnpluia, 5'Xiphoaioiiia, 3 Cynodon. 

SKVKiuTn (tROUP. — Diatichodoiitiua. 

Geit. 7 DifitichodnB. 

PiiGHTH Group.— I fliiliyborina. 

Gen. 2 Ichthybnrup. 

^iNixTii Group. — C renuoliina. 

Oen. 1 Crenuclms. 

Tenth Group. — Scrrapalnioiiitm. 

Gen. 1 MyJesiniw, 13 Serrasulmo, IS Myletes, 

1 Catoprioru 

DISCOiVlYCETi:S. See Fuiigi. 

DISTILLATION. Tlio principal matters j 
distilled from, in India, are Toddy, Date, Sugar, j 
Bice, Mall wn flowcjrs, barks, cereals, and sub- 
atances yielding perfumes. The Bombay toddy 
or aiT’ack-still is a most simple and clumsy coii> 
trivance. The still consists of a large earthen 
jar, of the shape ol'thal used by water carriers, 
but many times more capacious. The re- 
ceiver is of the same form and material 
as the still, but somewhat smaller in size, — 

. the former being two and a half, the latter 
one and a half feet in diameter. The still 
mouth is plugged up with a piece of wood 
luted with clay— a hole is cut iu the side 
of the still near the top, and into this is 
fastened a wooden spout, which conveys the 
spirituous vapour to the cooler. This last 
stands on a trcsslc or frame of wood, placed 
over a pit for holding wator, ;nid cooling is 
effected by a man lilting succc.ssive liiis of 
watet from the well in a cocoanut ladle, and 
pouring it on the top of the cooler. A vessel 
of water with a small spout or drip is occasion- 
ally resorted to. A cocoannt tree will yield 
about four seers of toddy or sap a day : 
seventy-five seers of toddy or the produce for’ 
one day of eighteen cocoanut trees, furnish a 
charge for a still, yields twenty-five seers of 
liquor on a first distillation — on the second it 
affords eight seers of liquor considerably 


DISTILLATION. ‘ 

under proof. The process of distillation just 
described is nearly as unskilful as can be,aud 
a third, if not a half, might be added to the 
returns were a little more care and attention 
bestowed on the matter. A strong liqjior, 
called ‘‘ Mahwah,’* iu popular repute amongst 
the natives, especially the Parsees, in Western 
India, is distilled from the berries of the 
Mahwah tree, the Bassialatifolia. The bei*- 
l ies are about the size and form of marbles. 
In Surat, they arc first steeped or mashed 
in casks. So soon as they get into a state 
of active fermentation, the fermented liquor 
is drawn off* and carried to the still, and 
more water poured over the berries, suc- 
cessive charges being added so long as the 
worts arc strong enough to ferment. A suffi- 
cient numb(*r of casks, or mash tuns as they 
may be called, are employed in the work so as 
to permit a charge of the still to bo supplied 
on each drawing oil’ from the fermenting tuns : 
as it takes a couple of days to complete the 
process of fermentation, but worts already 
drawn oft‘ would sour were this to be w^aited 
for before the first run was run off. The still 
consists of a w’ood(;n tub, with a copper bottom, 
built over a surface of bi’ickwork : — over the 
mouth of this is platred a huge copper saucer, 
the centre of the bottom terminating in a 
nipple. This is placed over the mouth of the 
tub wliich eoiitains tlie liquor, and is fitted 
tiglit after the still has been charged : it is 
then lilltHl 'vvith cold winter, a fresh supply of 
which is poured into it from time to time as the 
original fill gets heated. A bamboo spout 
passes through the si<le of the tub just above 
the loved of the liquor in.side — it terminates 
in a flat shovel or ladle shaped disli under the 
nipple. Into tliis the s|)irit, condensed in the 
under side of the saiicei*, trickl(;s down— it^ 
run off and removed into a suitable receptaCTe 
outside*. A second or tliii'd distillation is 
resorted to wdien the li^pior is required to be 
made very strong. 

The Portuguese iu India for the purpose of 
rectification use a very neat and serviceable 
variety of still, by them <*alledan Alembic. 
It consists of a common cooking pot as a 
boiler, with a cylindrical head of the same 
diameter, and generally about the same deptl), 
as the boiler The bottom of this is a cone 
closed ill at the apex, the mouth of which 
covers that ojf tlie boiler. Around its inner 
edge is a slight turned up ledglng or fiangc, 
from which a pipe or worm leads off the spirit. 
The cylindrical portion of the top being filled 
with cold water, the spirituous vapour is con- 
densed by it iu the inside of the cone, and, 
trickling down, is caught by the flange and 
carried ofi' by the pipe. This is a convenient 
and serviceable implement, and may befiO 
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Dm. 


D1URN.1?. 


used to giVe very excellent fiBSuIts/ In the were desti’oyed by the flood. — Taylor, Sec 
Panjab, the first spirit that passes over is Garuda, SaCti, Serpent, 
called “phul” and “ek*atisha” or once dis- DIPHWUN. The Ekndashi, ov lUh, of 
tilled. collected iu vessels and dis- bright half of the month Katik, is a day . 

tilled again in another still, when the spirit known by the name of Bodini. On this 
passes over it is called “ do-afisha, or j j^y jj 

“ double distillei This is of two qualities, | yiskiiii's return from his slumber of four 

according to strength. 1 he spices and flavor- | jnontlis, during which he is represented to 

ings, or “rnasalab,” used in distilling, are the | i,ave been with Raja liul in Fatal or the 

following Sak,” or bark of the kikar, regions. The Mudra Kakshasha, a 

which is often erroneously supposed itself to j Sanscrit play, says, 
yield a spirit on distillation, it is only added j HhriukinK glancfi 

to promote and accelerate the fermentation of j 

the molasses, &c. 'J’riphalla the thi eo Myro- j 
halaus, mixed together as an astringent.’ 


as an 

Rose leaves ; Lotus flowers (nilofar) ; (rao- 
zaban. (Cacalia kleinii) ; Violets ; Badyan, 
anise seed ; Limes and lemon peel (sangtnra) ; 
Saffi'on ; Sandalwood, red and white ; “ Muiidi 
buti” (Sphairanthus) ; Kaslmuz (coriander) ; 


Viekl peace ami joy — as waking from hi;« trance 
Hia opening eyes are il.'u/led ky the ray a * 

From lanipa divine that blaze : 

Those eyes that with long slumber lo.d 
Ambrosial tear-drops shed. 

As pilhnvod on his snake-coiich mid the deo)) 

He breaks reluctant from his fated sleep. 

No marriages and but few fi^stive ceremonies 
have taken place in the meantime, and tlio 


Adrak (ginger) ; llachi (cardamoms) ; MusU ; | DU'htotm is the ignal for their coiiimeuce- 
Darchiiii (cassia or cinnamon ) ; Gojar (carrots) I , net. Houses are cleaned, and smeared 
dry and fresh ;■ Motya (jessamine); Seh ; ^yjth cow-dung, and the fruit of the 

(apples) ; Nasputi (pears) ; Shir (milk) ; j Singliara, Ber and Chunaka-^saq, and other 
Uttughan, ghi ; Meat, (?) Misri (sugar) of the season ma.y bo lawfujly cn- 



imily 
s])e(M‘es 

. /'ll 1 1 • • /oi •! 1 * \ c« 1 ' mm ». wi I Ij'stei'ocnrpus 

latter) j eho])-chim, (hmilax china) ; halep ' * 

misri. Intoxicating drugs. i <^1’ Kallywar, is a- 

Distilled waters' contain a little of the ^ ^'«wn and district belonging to the 

volatile principles of plants, and may bo ' I^ortuguese. Thu town lias been repeatedly 
distilled ( 3 itlier offtlio plants, or by distill- ; by rulers of Guzerat and tbo Dek- 

ing some essential oil witli water. — The ‘ ^**^*^ continnes in the* pov. er of the 

following waters may lie obtained by using j Head or Ibn [hunt is the 

2 lbs. of fresh or 4 lbs. dried leaves to two ; •‘'^"thern-mostpointof the province 
gallons of water ; of the seeds, one pound. Island is in lat. 20 42 N. and L. 71 0 E. 

Ajoutiin, .lavane- Towii Stands Oil the east end of the 

iieufj. Hind. Nan- Island of Diu, the fort being in lat. 20" 4:f N. 
ooaVrab**^^ and long. 70'' 59' E. — Fostan's Western In- 
dia, Vol, i, p. 112; fJorsbnrgh. 

DIURNiE, a tribe of birds, of the order 
Raptores, which may be thus shown : 

Ordkk II. — Raptores or Birds of IVey. 
Tribe I. — Diuniai. 

I Fam, Falconidoj. 

I Sub’Fam. Falconida?, 2 gen. 2 sub-geii. la.sp. 

' viz., 5 Falco, 2 Hypotriorchis, 5 Tinnimulus, JJ Hit*rai. ' 

Sub-Fani. Perninic, 2 gen. 3 sp viz., 2 Baza, I. 
Pernis. 

Sttb-Fam, Elanina>, 1 gen. 1 sp., vi/., 1 Klanus. 
Snh-Pam. Cirewtinffi, 2 gen. 3 sp., viz., 1 Circ®-' 
tuB, 2 IlDcmatorniK. 

Sitb-Fani. Circimv, 2 gen. 0 sp., viz., 5 Circua, sp; 
1 Poliornis. 


Aiwiiinwater f^"***”" * 

Ajwain water ^ ^ 


Anise ,Sced.«i .Soiif. 

M arjoram Dried leaves JU urv,a 

Cajeput Fresh leaves Kyapooti- 

Celery Seeds Hiirufs. 

Coriander Seeds Ouniya. 

Indian dill Seeds Soya. 

Heinidesmus Roots, 2 lbs IJnuntamul. 

•laniper Berries Iloober. 

Musk hibiscus Seeds Elub-ul-rousk. 

Sandal Wood, bruised lib. Sul'ed sandal. 


Sassafras, Camp- ) « 

horaglandulifera 1 “ 

Tulsi, white Fresh leaves Sufed tulsi. 

T^pata, Cinna- 1 

momum tamaln, > Leaves 

Folia malabathrl } 


pp. 311/0 


— PowelVs Hand-Book, Vol. 

315. 0\8hauglinessy. 

■ DITA, A tree of Mindoro, its sap 

mixed with an infusion of the Abyab or rind A-i- *> /• 

of the fruit of the. Sago palm, negro) ^ 

IS used by the wild tribes of Mindoro, to Snh-Fam. Thrasaetina?, 2 gen. 5 sp., viz., 1 jPiieU' 
poison their arrows. dastur; 4 Spizaetus. ' ^ 

nm, thewifeofDaksha. , AquiBn»,4g«n.8.p.,m^^ 

ThTT»T ... i* xi a. • if fy tus ; 5 Aquilft ; 1 Ictinaetus ; 1 Hieratus. 

DITI one f the two wives of tasyapa Euteomn®, 2 4 vfa, 1 

(.ijamech) mother of the Asnra or Doitya who butee, 3 Bnteo. 
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DIVIDIVI. 




. , . Haliaetiute, 6 geu. 7 sp., viz., 1 Fuc^dipsi; ] 

2. Foatoaetua; 1 Blagnia, 1 Halitetus ; 1 Haliaatur, 1 ' 

' lij^tyua. .. 

Pain. VulturicUe. 

;^»6-Fain. Vulturinie, 2 gtm. 2 ap., viz., 1 Vulhir, 

1 Otogypa calvus. 

Sub-Fmu Gypinw, 1 gen. 3 sp., viz., 3 Gyps. 

Sub-Fam. SaroorhamphinaJ, 2 gen. 2 sp., viz., 
Sitfoorhamphus : 1 Neophron pcrcnopterus. 

, Sub-Fam. Gypaetime, 1 geu. 1 sp., viz., 1 Gypae. 
toBWbatuB. 

Tribe II. — Nocturuge. 

Fam. Strigidas. 

Sub’Fum, Biiboninai, 5 gen. 12 bjj., viz., 1 Nyctea ; 

4 Bubo ; 2 Asio ; 2 Scops ; 3 Ketupa. 

SulhFfm. Atheninac, 2 geu. i) »p., viz., 1 Ninox 
acutatua ; 8 Athene, 

Sub-FanL. Syrniinaj, 1 gen. 3 sp., viz., 3 Syrnium, 
Indrani, Sinense and nivicolum. 

^h-Fam. Striginse, 3 gen. 3 sp., viz., 1 Phodilus 
badiiia; 2 Qlaux liammea and Javauica. 

PIYAKARA, Sans. IVoin diva, day, 
and kara, from kree, to do. 

PiVADATSI or Divadratsa, Taat. Vitis 
vinifera. 

DIVE PARRE, SrNGii. A wood of the 
‘Western province of Ceylon, used in common 
hous6*biiildmgs. A cubic foot Aveighs 44 fl)8. 
and the timber lasts *20 yeais.— A/r. Mendis. 

DIVIAN-DIVA, Sans. Senna. 

PIVI-DIVI, also dibi-dibi, also libi-libi. 
Oa^lpinia coriaiia, a plant of South Ameri* 
can origin, belonging to the natural order 
^^C 3 B 9 alpinese,’’ naturalized in India and now 
grown at several stations in the Madras and 
Ben^l Presidencies, Bajigalore, lloonsoor 
and Guntoor. The seed pods have been 
extensively used for tanning leather, and for 
this purpose are considered superior to all the 
Indian astringents. Leather tanned in this 
way is considered equal to that of the best of 
Europe manufacture. A good sized tree in 
the Wdst Indies is said to produce about 
$01bs. annually. Its leaves are doubly piu- 
nate, and the leafleats qf twelve pair with- 
out a terminal one ; they are oblong, obtuse, 
ismboth, very entire. The floAvers are dis- 
jppsedin spikes issuing from the extremities! 
of the branches ; they are small, yelloAvish ' 
and slightly fragrant. To these succeed \ 
oblong compressed someAvhat obtuse pods 
curved laterally, the inner side being concave 
and the other convex. The seeds rarely 
ioxceed three or four in each pod, and are of 
a brownish color. It is to tho curved pod of 
1^8 legaminous shrub that the commercial 
Libi-Libi, is given, 
produce of pods from a full 
J^^plree has been estimated at lOOlbs 
■:^yw ^^ '.''oaft-fourth of which consists of seeds 
leaving about 751 bs. of marke- 
matter# Divi-Pivi” pods arc of a dark 


brown color e3?teruai\y, when i’ipe, trans-^ 
versely wrinkled and curled, from I to 2 inches 
long, and ^ of an inch Avide. 'The outer 
skin of the pods is very thin, and peels off 
easily if the pods are ripe. Underneath it* 
and sei>aiated from the seeds by a layer of 
AA'oody libre, is a considerable thickness of 
asiriugeiit matter of a light yellow color. 
Each pod contains from 2 to 4 seeds in sepa*- 
rate compartments. The astringent matter 
in the Avails of the [>od, is almost pure tannin. 
An excellent tannin, slightly darker in color 
than that mauuiactured from galls, may be pre^ 
pared by a separate ])rocess. About 60 or 65 
per cent, of the Avhole pod, (excluding seeds) 
consistsof impure tannin. The remainder being 
made up of woody fibre, starch, and gum. The 
poAvder of tlie pods is of a light yelloAV color, 
taste purely astriiigeut, and strongly resemb- 
ling tannin, as met Avith iu commerce. At 
an interval of six feet apart, an acre of 
jgi'ouud Avill contain 1,210 trees, yielding an 
j average of 810 cAvts., aud 30 pounds of divi- 
I divi, or above 20^ tons of marketable matter, 
Avorth, at only £0 per ton, £200. Should 
tho intei A’^al betAveen tho trees be extended 
two feet more, avo shall, still have 680 to the 
j acre, the produce of Avbicli Avould not impro- 
bably be increased by the iiKjreased space 
‘ given for the extension of the branches. The 
ground iii which this tree admits of being 
cultivated is that which is least adapted to 
the staple products of tropical agriculture ; 
guinea grass may be profitably raised beneath 
its shade, and as with the exception of the 
three years Avhich precede tho commencement 
of its bearing, there is hardly any deduction 
to be made from its returns, it promises to be 
among the most valuable objects of a planter’s 
attention. Divi-Divi resembles a dried pea- 
shuck curled up filled witli yeiloAv powder, 
aud a few dark broAvn seeds. Its tannin 
differs materially from that of nutgalls. The 
quantity of mucilage it contains precludes it 
from the use of dyers, but the experiments of 
Mr. Rootsey of Bristol shoAved the pods to 
contain 50 per cent, of tauiiin, aud it is large- 
ly used by curriers. It appears also from 
trials made that one part of Divi-Divi is 
sufficient for tanning us much leather as four 
parts of bark aud the process occupies only 
one-third of the time. The selling price 
ranges from £8 to £13 per ton. Tho im- 
ports into the United Kingdom from 1814 to 
1850 ranged from 10 tons to 3^900 tons. The 
seed pods of this tree being known to cemtain 
a large percentage of asteingent matter^; in- 
duced Dr. Cornish to use them; in fever. 
Juror* 3 Report^ Madras Exhibition 185^ 
Indian Annals, No, VII, 120. Simmonds 
Comm, Products, p, 50*6, ^ , V 
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mVlIiADNER, the forbiddeu fruil; of|goia out of ajar ofhot oil or butter. lu tlie 
the Ceyloueaei is the produce of a species of Bharmarcha or Dharm-adhanm ordeal, 
Tabernaemontaua.— &yc., Vol ii, p. 365. drawings of dharma aud adharma, virtue ^md 
divination is a regular science vice, are covered with cowduiig and put in a 
among Malays who resort to diviners on all covered vessel, from which the accused draws 
occasions of importance — as for instance the ^ one. lu the tulusij the leaves of the tulsi 
almost universal custom in all nations of fix- [ 
ing on a propitious day to commence a jour- 
ney or any undertaking. The commonest 
system is analogous to the Roman “ sortes” — a 
Koran is used for this purpose : they have also 
books filled with sentences aud words, the 
person consulting them cuts in with a kris 
and the sentence marked by the kris point is 
interpreted to suit the wants and wishes of 
all parties, lathe Allu ordeal of the huidoos 
of Guzerat, a cloth or a rawhide is dedicat- swearing while touching the feet of a brahman, 
ed to one of the forms of Durga, the claimant or Swiba, the ceremony, after religi- 

of a disputed boundary puts it over liis shoul- ous rites, of pointing out a boundary. In 
ders and walks over the contested limits. In [ hiudooism nine ordeals were lecoguised. In 
Sind’hthe“sou”or“sugum”isakindofdm- tiiviul cases, a few grains of rice that have 
nation by means of tbe position of birds and been weighed with the Salagramma are put 
beasts, their cry, the direction of their flight into the mouth of the suspected or accused 
and other such particulars. The divination, 1 liersoii, who chews them and spits them 
by lots, auguries, and omens, by flights of out on a pipul leal*. If the person be in- 
birds, as practised by the Go tic nations, nocent, the giaiu appears as if stained with 
and described by Herodotus, and amongst the blood: if guilty the rice is dry. Jn the 
Germans by Tacitus are to be found amongst trial by Kosha or image water, the accused 
the Rajpoots. Their books on the subject i person drinks some ol‘ the water witli which 
could supply the whole of the Augurs and : an idol has been washed, aud if the accus- 
Aruspicea, German or Uoman. The maho-ied survive free from calamity through the 
lots, 


aud water are swallowed after an oath. The 
tulsi is sacred to Vishnu, lu tlie KaefCi^ 
ghara^ or unbaked pot, such a pot is filled 
with water aud carried to some distance with- 
out spilling Bel-lihaiulra, is swearing by the 
leaves of the Rel which is sacred to Siva. 
Gangajala, swearing on the Gauges wateiv 
Devala^ or Devalaya^ swearing in a temple, 
before an image. Gao, a cow, swearing, 
wiiile lioldiug a c-ow’s tail ; — BrahmOli^ 


medaus in India often cast lots, aud in 
Sind is a practice similar to that of the 
mountaineers of Scotland, called Sleinanachd, 
or, “ reading the spoal-bone,” or the hlude- 
boue of a shoulder of mutton. The poet 
Drayton alludes to the j)ractice of this ** divi- 
nation strange” amongst the ** Dutch made 
English,” settled about Pt?rnl)rokeshire, in 


next fortnight, he is innocent. The or- 
deal of the balHuco is applied to women, 
children, tlie aged, blind, lame aud sick men, 
and to brahmans. After a fast of 24 hours 
both of the accused aud the priest, tlie accused 
bathes in holy water, prayers are offered up 
aud oblations are presciiteii to fire. The 
beam of tlie balance is then adjusted, the 


his Polyalbion, Song 5. Camden notices cord fixed ami the accuracy '^of the scales 
the same superstition in Ireland. 'J'hc ordeal | ascertained. I'lie accused then sits , in the 
of taking out a piece of gold out of :i pot of 1 scale and while being weighed, the priests, 
liot oil, A'araZineMf/ is common in India. If prostrate themselves, repeat certain iiicanta- 
tho accused do so without being scalded he tioiis and after an interval of six minutes the 
is deemed innocent. The ordeal among.stthc accusation paper with the written accusation 
hiudoos called Dibya or Divya is from a is bound around the head of the accused who 
Sanscrit word meaning Divine. In the tola invokes the balance thus ,* Thou ! oh balance, 
or weighing ordeal, the accused is weighed, art the mansion of truth ; thou wast anciently 
then certain ceremonies are performed aud he contrived by the deities : declare tlie 
is again weighed and if found lighter ho is truth therefore, oh ! giver of success, and 
guilty. Ill Agni, or fire ordeal, the accused clear me from all suspicion. If I am 
touches fire or heated metal, and if burned he guilty, oh! venerable as my own mother, 
is guilty. In Jala, or water ordeal, tbe then sink me down : but if innocent then 
accused is dipped under water, whilst an raise me aloft.” The accused is then te- 
arrow is shot and a person runs and brings it. weighed ; if he then weigh heavier, he is 
If the accused be still alive, he is innocent, found guilty, but if lighter, he goes free. In 
In the poison, or Visha ordeal, if the accused the trial by fire, the accused in India walks 
swallow it with impunity he is iunocent. barefoot into a mass of burning pipul leaVes 
Others are the Kosha or drinking holy water ; (B^icus religiosa) — in Sikm, over a pit filled 
the or chewing grains of rice : the with burning charcoal. In the ord^ by 

tapta-masha,” or taking a masha weight of boiling oil, the accused has to throat the hand 
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' liitb tlie scalding fluid. In theliot iron ordeal tests of innocence. The opposite ends of txvo 
bine circles are drawn, each 16 fingers in arrows are held by a rattan laid upon the 
diAiheter, and each the same distance of hands by two persons placed opposite to each 
16 fingers apart. The hands of the accused other, they are parallel to and just sufficiently 
ar^ rubbed with unhusked rice (paddy) apart to allow of the suspected persons hand 
and all marks on them carefully noted seven l>eing held between them. The ends of the 
jpeepul leaves are then bound with seven arrows merely rest upon the fingers. The 
.threads on each hand, and the priest gives arrrows are supposed to move towards and 
him awd hot ball to carry as he steps from close upon the guilty hand. In Basiar, the 
circle to circle, keeping his feet within each leaf-ordeal is followed by sewing up the 
until ho reach the eight!), when he throws accused in a sack and letting him down 
. the ball on a heap of dried grass inside the into water waist deep ; if he manage in 
circle. If his hands, which are then examin- his struggles for life to raise his head above 
ed, be not burned, he is pronounced innocent, water ho is finally adjudged to bo guilty. 
In Japan, a reputed thief bears on his hand Then comes the ])unishmoiii of extracting ilic 
a piece of thin paper having the figures of three teeth. This is said in Bastar to be effected 
deities. On this a piece of red liotiron is placed with the idea of preventing the witch from 
and if his hand escape, he is pronounced free, muttering charms, but in ICumaon the object 
The water ordeal, is in vogue, in India, in of the operation is rather to prevent her from 
BUrnliah and in Borneo. In India, the ac- doing mischief under tJic form of a tigress 
cused stands in water, nearly up to his waist, which i.s the Indian efjuivaUmtof tho loiip-ga- 
atteuded by a brahman, staff’ in hand. A per- roii of Europe. The Hejaz Arab licks red-hot 
son near, shoots three arrows from a bamboo iron as, an ordeal. 

bow and a man hurries to pick up tlie fur- Amulets vlvg worn by almost all eastern 
therniost shaft. As be takes it from the nations. They are especially priz(Ml by ma- 
grbuud, another person runs towards him homedans, both young and old of whom wear 
from tho waters edge ; at the same moment, them, '.riiey are usually put on tin? young to 
the accused grasps the brahmans staff and ward off’ disease and lo guard fioiti the evil 
dives beneath the water. If he remain there eye, and consist of’ figures with mnnlxu’s on 
till the two arrow fetchers return, he is inuo- pieces of f)aper, or Arabic words, often exli’acLs 
cent, but if any part of his body appear, he from the Koran engraved on })otstoue or sil- 
ls guilty* In Burra ah, a stake is driven into ver or gold and worn from tho neck. They 
the water, the accuser and accused take arc also put over the door porch or on the 
hold aud together plunge beneath the water house wall. Amongst the Malays of Java 
aud he who remains longer submerged is Mustika means amulet, which is always some 
declared to have truth on his .side. In the very scarce substance and Tvhicli being worn 
poison ordeal, white arsenic and butter in a | about the per.son they arc supposed to act as a 
mixture is administered. In the snake ordeal, j talisman, and ward off’ evil. Tho Mustika 
a cobra and a ring arc placed into an earthen Kerho or Buffalo Amulet is quite white and 
pot, and the accused has to withdraw tJio ring, round a like marble, nearly an inch in diamc- 
In the idol ordeal, two images one called ter, and semi-transparent ; it is stated to bo 
Dharma or Justice tho other Adharraa, or In- found at Panggul. 'JTie Mustika IVaringin a 
justice are placed into a jar, and the accused calcaieous concretion, is found at- Ngadi Rejo. 
is allowed to draw ; if the Dharma imago be It is quite black and a little smaller than 
withdrawn he is innocent. The Borneo Dyaks the Mustika Kerbo. Waringin is the name 
place two pieces of salt in the water, torepre- of a tree, the Ficus Benjaraina, which always 
sent the accuser and accused, aud the owner of adorns the open plain in front of tho liouses 
the piece dissolving tho first loses tho cause, of Javanese chiefs. 

Also, two shells are placed on a plate .and Arati, Tam. is a hindu ceremony for ward- 
lime juice squeezed over them and he who.so ing off the evil eye. 

shell moves first, is pronounced guilty or The Karachi tribes of Persia — in some 
innocent, as may have been resolved on. But parts called Kaulec and Soosman — are unques- 
the more common mode amongst the Dyaks tidnably gypsies They wander about the 
is for the accuser and the accused to plunge country, and their habits are the same as 
iheir heads beneath the water and he who re- those of this singular people elsewhere. The 
iiuiitts longeris free. The Brinjari people use men are tinkers, basket-weavers, dealers in 
ihdv/branch of a Nim tree, the Azadaitichta cattle, sheep-stealers, and thieves ; but their 
IndiWr ^ on the ground women, in one respect, differ widely from 

andii^ng to his wife, says, if thou be a true g^sy females in Europe. Mr. BanHiw, in 
^womaii to me, lift that nina b Arrows his account of his extraordinary race-^has 

ore aometimus used in North-western India, as commended the strict chastity of the gyp^y 
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women ; bufc the . KavAchi ladies of Persia 
are quite independent of anv such rigid 
virtue and one and ail earn money in other 
ways than by telling fortunes. One very 
common mode of divination in Persia, is 
called the ilm-i-shoona or. “ science of the 
shoulder blade” and practised by cutting 
out the blade bone of a sheep newly killed 
and examining the lines and marks upon 
it. This was common in England in old 
times, and in Scotland in the last cen- 
tury. Pennant mentions it in the latter 
country, where it was teimed reading 
the spalo-bane, and he gives an account of a 
Highlander in the Isle of Skye foretelling the 
event of the battle of Cullodeii by this means. 
The history of the life of Colonel Gardiner, 
and of many others amongst Christians prove 
that visions are not confined to half civilized 
races.* Confucius gave rules for this species 
of sorcery. 'Facitus informs us, that among 
the ancient Germans, who were originally 
Scythians, the prototype of Rhabdomancy 
was engraven on rods. The CJiinese had 
also rods with siirnlar inscriptions. The 
Arabs, before the birth of Mahomed, divined 
by bundles of arrows in the Caaba. Maho- 
med destroyed this [>ra(;tice. The Romans 
had peculiar inod(i.s of divination : tlieir dies 
fasti, riefasti, I heir auguries, &c. 

Sir fl. E. Teniu-uit mentions that the prac- 
tice of astrology at the pn.'seiit day in 
Ceylon, and the prej)aration of the eplicmeres 
predicting the weatluM’ and other particu- 
lars of the forthcoming year, appear to 
have undergone littUj or no c.hange since this 
custom of tiio inhabitants of India was des- 
cribed by Arriau ami Strabo. But in later 
times the brahmans and the buddhists have 
superadded to tliat oc(!npatioii tlic east- 
ing of nativities and the composition of 
liorosco[)(!s for individuals, from which the 
described by Arrian abstained. It is 
practised alike by the highest and most hum- 
ble castes of Singhalese and Buddhists from | 
the Vellala, or agricultural aristoc.racy, to 
the beaters of tom-toms, who have thus 
acquired the title of “ Nahatiya^^ or astro- 
logers, The attendance on particular cere- 
monies, however, called Bailie wliicli are con- 
nected with divination, belongs exclusively 
to the latter class. Amongst the mnhorae- 
dans of British India, astrology is almost 
unheard of, though they keep their calendar, 
or Jantri and theJoshi calculates the ephmeris. 
The liiudus also have their Calendar or 
Panjangam, but they all practise divination 
from books, for which the Chintamini pasta- 
kam is in use in the South of India. Amu- 
lets, charms, signsy and marks are, however, 
everywhere in use in the East. Of a similar 
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nature was the blood sprin'kled on the door- 
posts of Israel in Egypt, a sign that the 
destroying angel was not to enter, the inmates 
being under the divine protection. A similar 
preserving token is referred to in Ezekiel ix, 
4, where the man “ clothed in linen,” having 
a writing ink-horii by his side, is commanded 
by God to set a “ mark” upon the foreheads 
of those who grieved for the abominations of 
Jerusalem. “Behold ray sign!” says Job 
xxxi, 35, according to the marginal reading ; 
or, “Behold, here is my Thau” (a mystic 
mark), as Calmet renders it, evidently referring 
to some distinctive badge which he wore ; and 
Paul, probably alluding to some acknowledged 
sacred sign, observes “ henceforth let no man 
trouble me, for I bear in my body the marks 
of the Lord Jesus.” Portions of St. John’s 
Gospel were worn by the early Christians, 
and verses of scripture were even placed upon 
horses. Among the Anglo-Saxons, amulet 
gems were much esteemed. King John had a 
largo eollectioii, and, in the sixteenth century, 
amulets were warehoused in large quantities, 
and usually worn round tlie neck, as a pro- 
tection from pestilence, as the following item 
shows : “a Iiuudryth weight of amletts for 
the neke, xxx* iiij"-” The celebrated Nos- 
tradamus gives the following extract from 
a MS. poem on the virtues of gems, writ- 
ten by Pierre de Boniface in the fourteenth 
century': “ The diamond renders a man 
invincible ; the agate of India or Crete, elo- 
quent and prudent ; tlie amethyst resists 
intoxication ; the cornelian appeases anger ; 
the hyacinth provokes sleep.” Thei’e are 
six descrij)tion of charms^ or “ muntras” 
known in Goozerat, which are described in 
a series of works forming the scriptures 
on the subject, or “ Muntrai Slmstra.” A 
charm called “ Marim Muntra” Las tlio 
pow(‘r of taking away life ; “ Mohun Muntra” 
produce.s ocular or auricular illusions ; 
“ Sthuinbhuu Muntra” stops what is in 
motion ; “ Akurshun Muntra” calls or makes 
present anything ; “Wusheekurun Muntra” 
has the power of enthralling ; and “ Oochatun 
Muntra” of causing bodily injury short of 
death. Many of tlie charms worn by hindoos 
and niahomedans are merely to distract, or 
avert the evil-eye. A not unfrequent one 
in sickness, is u string formed of hair that has 
been combed out of the head, to which is 
attached a piece of the Acorus calamus root, 
a cowrie shell, a marking nut, and the eye of 
a peacock’s feather. All mnhomedans have 
faith iu charms. In the Illahi Namah 
(Section 12), an old Persian work, it is men- 
tioned that women, during parturition, d$pnye 
considcrablo benefit from wearing a oEiunh 
composed of certain ingredicin|s made into a 
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: littie bAlV which must be “ perforated with a j DIYOBCE,, amopgst : the mahompdansji is 
ythpg*B bristle Most of the mahomedan pil- called Tallaq and is of several kinds^ but all 
g^irims when moving towards Mecca, have a of them in the power of the husbapd. The 
charm or *‘tRwiz^*suspeQdedaround their necks hindoo law does not admit of divorce. The 
apd almost all maliomedans when setting out on budd’hist Bumese laws allow evei'y facility 
a journey bind a piece of money on their arm, for divorce. An appeal case was lately 
as a votive offering to the Imam Zamin. In heard by the Privy Council, illustrating the 
Arabia, the instant a foal is bom, a charm is mahomedan law of divorce. A moonshee 
tied round its neck in a bag of black cloth, w'ished to divorce his wife, without which a 
And sometimes in this the pedigree is placed, second wife would not have him, but he 
, Many of the mahomedans of Turkey and Asia, wished at the same time to avoid paying 
cany talismans about with them, especiall}*’ in the first wife’s dowry amounting to Rs. 26,000. 
war, consisting of verses of the Koran, to He had two modes of proceeding either by 
which they attach extraordinary influence, his own arbitrary act to repudiate his -wife — 
and with one mahomedan soldier, who liad in which ease ho must restore the dowry ; or 
ikllen in battle, a whole Koran was found to divorce the woman with her own consent 
wrapped in the rolls of his turban. The which is khola^ in which case ho may keep the 
mahomedans put up charms over the lintels of dowry or make any arrangement regarding it. 
the doors, on the walls of their houses, and j After the divorce, the woman must remain some 
almost constantly use them ou their arms as j months in seclusion, and be maintained by 
amulets, for the cure of ailments, to cast out her late husband, till all chance of children 
devils, to ward off demons, fairies, enchanters, has passed away. In a recent case the 
and to cleanse a haunted house. In exorcism, husband, by ill usage of his wife induced her 
certain, names (Ism, sing. Isma* pi.) are used mother to give up the marriage settlement 
by mahomedans, the ism-jallali, or fiery or ter- and so proceeded by the khola method keep- 
JCible attribute is used ; also the ism jainali, the iug the dowry. Both the Subordinate and 
watery or air attribute, and with these they Appellate Courts decreed the restoration of 
cast out devils, and command the presence of the dowry on the ground of force being 
genii and demons. Amongst mahomedan used. Mahomedans in India follow tlic 
women love-philtevs are in frequent use, and ; Koran and Sharra, and marry to four 
engraved amulets, and leaves and roots of wives, though some take into their bouse- 
l>tauts, ai*e worn by them to retain or win holds a far greater number of women, under 
affections. The Revd. Mr. Ward once saw different designations. , Mrs. Meer Iloossain 
mahomedan woman dropping slips of paper j Ally had heard of princes in Hindustan pos- 
into the river, and upon enquiry, found that sessing seven or eight hundred, and Tippoo 
they contained some sacred words and Sultan had no less than nine hundred women, 
that the woman was presenting these In Madras some of these are known as the 
papers to the river-saint, Khaja khizr, in “ ,^ar/7i” which term is there applied to pur- 
hopes of obtaining relief. Persians consider chased women associating with their lord, hut 
the number “ thirteen” so unlucky, that in Hindustan such are termed J)oolee" 
in general, they will not even name it. wives. These are not the “ Knneez" or 
When they have occasion to allude to slave girls, who are servants. There are 
this number instead of mentioning sezdeh . three forms of “ repudiation or di- 

'(rtirfeew), they say “ ziyad” (much more) or vorce, amongst mahomedans in India. Ist. 
hech (nothing).— Wilson's Glossary of Indian Tulaq-i-hyn, wliich consists in the husband 
it^ms Richard F. Burton's Sindh, pp, 390 only once saying to his wife “ 1 have divorc- 
lo 404 ; Tod's Rajasthan, VoL, \, p. 71, ed” you ; 2nd. “ in repeat- 

Teh'Htnfs Christianity in Ceylon, 184 ; ing the same twice, and 3d. “ Tulaq-i-mootu- 
Journal of the Indian Archipelago, No. luqaH' in three similar repetitions. 

6^12 --Decemher 1853, p. 274 ; DIWALI, Hind. 

No* B Vohv, August, 1857 ; Gage's Ilen^ Dipauli. Hind. Deuli. Hind. 

p. 135. Milner's Seven Churches Dewaligeicha Karn. 1 Dipali, „ 

of Asia, p, 127. Ras Mala, Hindoo Annals, A hindoo festival, when lamps are lit, on 
Ko/, ii, p. 403. Ouseley's Travels, VoL i, the two last days of the dark half of Aswin. 
p, 227. Skinner's Overland Journ. Vo,\\., See Pipawali. — Wilson, 
pyfO,Ward^s Visw of the Hindoos, Vol, \\, DIWAN KHANAH, amongst mahome- 
Herklot's Kanoon-y Islam.— Burton's dans, the common hall or place of reception. 
^l^rmage to Mecedh, Vol. iii. p. 255, De It has a line of flat cushions ranged round the 
Fittmr Fpgpt and Chin, Vol. ii. SeeLxiu, room, either placed upon the ground, or on 
p. Otkley's Saracens, Vol, \,p, (y2. wooden benches, or on a step of laasoniy^ 
' DIVINE lamas, See Buddha. varying in height according to the fashion 
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of the day* When such foundation is used, it 
should be about a yard in breadth, and slope 
very gently from the outer edge towards the 
wall, for the greater convenience of reclining. 
Cotton-atuffed pillows, covered with chintz 
for summer, and silk for winter, are placed 
against the wall, and can be moved to make a 
luxurious heap ; their covers are generally 
all of the same colour, except those at the end. 
The seat of honour is denoted by a small 
square cotton-stuffed silk coverlet, placed in 
one of the covers, which the position of 
the windows determines. *Thu8 in Egypt 
a neatly-furnished room, can be had tor 
Si. or Sl.^Burton's Pilgrimage to Mecca^ 
VoL ii, page 44. 

DIWANIYAH. See Mesopotamia; Chal- 
dea. 

DIXAN, in Tigre, is the first town that is 
met with after surmounting the Taranta 
passes* ' Ferret and Galicier say it is a group 
of wretched huts, scattered irregularly on 
the top of a barren mountain, a miserable 
village, containing about 1,500 souls, Chris- 
tians and mussulmans. 

DIXON, Colonel Charles George, author | 
of a sketch of Mhairwarah, an officer of the | 
Bengal Artillery which he joined on the 14th 
August 1813. He served throughout the 
Nepal war in 1814, 1815 and 1816. Was 
present at the siege and bombardment of 
Hatras in 1817. Was appointed Brigade 
Quarter Master to the Artillery and Pio- 
neers with the Right Division of the Grand 
Amy during the Piudaree Campaign of 
1817-18. In 1820-21 was present with the 
Force which subjugated the Hill Tribe of 
M hairwarah, lu May 1 835 he was appointed 
temporarily to the Civil charge of Mhairwarah. 
In January 1836, he was permar^ently con- 
firmed as Superintendent of that District and 
as Commandant of the Mhairwarah Local 
Battalion. In March 1 839, the Mhair Corps, 
in conjunction with the floudlipore Legion, | 
under the command of Captain Dixon com- ! 
pletely routed a large body of outlaws at Kot 
in Mhairwarah and killed their chiefs with 
one hundred followers. In February 1842, 
his civil duties were enlarged by the juris- 
diction of the province of A jmeer being added 
to that of Mhairwarah, iinlependently of his 
command of the Mhair Battalion, and was 
appointed Commissioner of Ajmeer in March 
1853. The Mhair race, amongst whom the 
latter part of his career was passed are one 
of the bravest and were amongst the most 
-predatory of the non-Arian races in India, 
and Colonel Dixon’s efforts were directed to 
civilizing them. ^Gradually the whole popu- 
lation b^ame attached to industrial pursuits. 
Colonel Dixon built a new town, strong and 


well planned, with two miles of wall as a defence 
and encouraged strangers of various castes, 
particularly that of shopkeepers and biiuneahs 
to settle in it, capital and a readier means of 
buying and selling bejug two of the great 
wants of the young community. Up to A. D. 
1838, the district was wholly dependant on 
supplies brought in (chiefly by plunder) from 
a distance. But by 1 850 the population had 
much increased, and exported to surround- 
ing towns and villages considerable suppJi^ 
of produce ; and the sounds of honorable 
industry were heard not only in the vicinity 
of Nya Nuggur, but in three or four hundred 
villages erected in the midst of the jungle. 
Civilization dawned on the face of those long*' 
troubled hills in some of its most benign- 
ant forms . — Atkenteumj No, \2Q\^ dated 2nd 
November 

DIYALAH, a tributary of the Tigris 
river on its eastern side. See Tigris. 

DIYAN, Malay. Candles. 

DIYA-NA-GAIIA, Smr.H., Mesua spe- 
ciosa. — Chois. 

DIITAR-BEKR, a town on the banks of 
: the river Tigris. In its prosperity it con- 
I tained 40,000 houses with numerous cotton 
I looms constautly at work and it enjoyed an 
i active trade in gall-nuts, not only with Kur- 
distan, but also with India on one s[de 
through Bagdad, and with Europe through 
Aleppo on the other. But about a. d. 1836, 

I it had scarcely 8,000 houses, 6,300 Turks 
I and 1,500 Armenians. See Iran. Meso- 
potamia ; Tigris. 

DIYA-SIAMBALA, Singh. iEschyno- 
raene aspera. — TAnn. 

DIZABULUS, a Mongol ruler, is described 
as seated on a couch that was ^11 of gold, and 
in the middle of the pavilion were drinking 
vessels and flagons and great jars, of the same 
metal. At the entrance of the tent there was a 
bench with cosmos (Kumis or fermented 
mare’s milk) and great goblets of gold and 
I silver set with precious stones. ShahRukh’s 
description of the constant drinking corres- 
I ponds exactly to the account of the habits 
I of the Mongol court in Plano Carpini and 
I Rnbruquis. Thus the former, on the occasion, 
I of Kuyuk Khan’s foimal inthroning, says that 
I after the homage had been done they began 
' to drink, and as their way is, continued drink- 
ing till hour of vespers” (p. 758.) Rubru- 
quis’s account of his residence at the court of 
Mangu Khan is quite redolent of drink, from 
which one secs how Sultan Baber came by his 
propensity to strong drink.— 5AaA BuJdCt 
Embassy^ Yule in Cathay ^ Vol, j,p. cixiy, i 

DIZFUL, an important stream in Khu|ft-: 
tan. The bed of an occasional teb^t in 
ancient Susiana, called Ab-i-Bald, which falls 
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iiito Diiful is covered with a peculiar kind of land of,: which 180, jQQQ ai*e covered with 
pebble, Which being filled with little fossil jungle. This Doab has two features, vis., 
shells resembling grains of rice, is called a flat alluvial tract, called “dhaya” several 
Sang*i-birinj, or the rice stone. These miles broad, running along either river and 
stones bre also found in the river at Shuster, producing tamarisk and jhand. Also an ele** 
but of an inferior quality, aud they are iu vated dorsal plateau in the Manja or middle 
much request thi'ougliout Persia for the head part and called Ganj-i-bar, or bald country, 
of the Nai'gii pipe, which is almost invariably Its soil is iuteusely arid, often saline, and 
composed of this material, set iu silver, pt'oduces only some salsolaccous plants and a 
See Khuzistan or Arabistuh, Luristan, Sabi, few bushes of jhand. The district lying 
Susa. betwecu the Indus and the Jelum, call^ 

DIZ SIYAH. See Luristan. the Siudsagar doab is 147 miles broad in the 

DJEMEii, properly Jamal, Arab. A widest part, and whilst it is the largest, is the 
camel. See Camelus. most sterile and least inhabited, abounding 

DJAKSA, and Kliwon Pattch, in Java, with undulating bare eminences, and rugged 
aVe native oificiuls. Djaksa Is a judicial officer, declivites. The Rechnah doab, between tho 
PJABAIL. Burckhardt, in speaking Chenab and the Ravi, is seventy-six miles 
of a tribe called El Haib, known in these in its widest part, and consists of an arid 
' parts, says they have no fixed habitations, plain. The Bari doab (sometimes called 
They winter, he adds, when the pasture on Manja, whence the Sikhs resident hero are 
the mountain fails, on the coast about Djebail, called Manja Singh), between the Ravi and 
Tripoli and Tortosa. — Robinson's Travels, Boas, is the narrowest of the doabs. The 
Voh ii, p. 74. Julindar or Jalendra doab, the smallest, is 

DJINGI, Malat. Cucurais acutangulus. between the Beas and Sutlej, and is iu a better 
DJURNANG, Malay. Dragon’s Blood, condition than the other intra-flu vian tracts. 
See Calamus. The population of the Gaugetic Doab i.s 

DO, Hind., Pjcrs. Two ; hence dobra, | 800 to the square mile, of the cultivated 
double ; do-patfa a sheet of double breadth ; tracts of Pegu 782, of the Central Provinces 
do-shala, a double shawl. Do-Sutu double 365. The anterved of tho ancient hindus, is 
thread ; do-bara twice ; double distilled or tho Doab or Mesopotamia of the Jumna and 
of er proof spirit. Ganges. From the narrow point in which it 

DO, Hind. Triticum sestivura. terminates tho valley broadens as it stretches 

DOAB, Hind. P£us. ‘Do’ two, and ‘ub’ away towards the west, embracing a greater 
water. A tract of country lying between two and greater area between the Ganges and 
rivers, a Mesopotamia. In the same way, Jumna, The whole of its immense superficies 
Panjab-^from ‘panj’ five, and ‘ab’ waters, forms a vast, populous, and busy hive, enriched 
In India, people speak of tlie doabs of the by human industry, and embellished by human 
Ganges and Jumna, — of the Godavery and taste. On tlie map no country is so thickly dot- 
Kistna-^of the Tumhiulru and Kistim, the ted with great townships and cities, and under 
vj^chpre Doab, &c. The <loabs of the Pan- the sun, no country makes up such a highly 
jab JU'e fertile as far as the river influence ! interesting prospect of green fields, orchards, 
extends, ‘but have in the centre a liigh arid ! and gardens, in a continuous succession. In 
tract called “ bur.” The names of the Doabs j this fair savuuali man has hud his abode from 
of the Punjab are in all instances, (“except- a remote antiquity, to reap rich harvests, ami 
iug the first or Jalandhar Doab) the result live amidst plenty. Here were the cities of 
of a rude attempt to join the names of the pre- Vedie Dasya ruce.s. Here rose the first 
thfli rivers on each side into one word. Thus cities of the Arya race. In the plains of the 
passing the Jalandhar Doab, between the Doab, tho rajahs of Ilastiuapoor, of Indra- 
Bkitlej and tho Beas, we come to the Bari prasthra, and of Kanonj, exhibited the high- 
Doab^ (Beas and Ravi.) Then between est power and splendour of hindoo sovereignty, 
the Ravi and Chenab, the Rechnah Doab; The rich districts watered by the Ganges and 
’Imtween the Jihlam and Chenab, is tho Jach Jumna have always tempted the avarice of 
Doab. The last Doab up to the Indus, the foreign conqueror. Here was the resi- 
^^kes its name from that river, and it is deuce of the roost famous hindoo sages, 
called Slndsagar, “tlxe ocean of the Sind” From this birth-place of arts aud civilization 
3or Indus river. The Bari Doab is that district wisdom travelled to the west. This Doab 
' ^ Panjab iu which Lahore and Umrltslr is the battle-ground of Ibe Pandoo against the, 
arclhuilt, also the sanitarium of Dalhousie Kuru— of the Gbizni vide and Ghorian against 
nbar Kala-top forest and tlie district of the hindoo; of the Mogul against the Patan-^ 
MontgMery to the south of Lahore. The of the Mahratta against the Mogul^and of 
; i$arl Doab has 1,200,000 acres of untilled tlie British against the Mahratta, who^ 
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mstiy a spot' is hallowed by tradition, and pOABA, a moist rich tract of land be- 
many a ruin is consecrated by history. In this tween the Swat and Cabul rivers. See 
Doab almost eveiy inch of land is under the Khyber, p. 510. 

plough. From Allahabad to Sheooabad there DOA-T-MASOORA, supplication for the 
are four large cities, and villages nt frequent remission of sins. 

intervals. A similar distance in Bengal is no DOA-I-QOONOOT, prayer of praise. , 

doubt dotted with the same number of vil- DOB, Enti., Ethiop., Heb. A bear, 

lages buthas not one town equal to Futtelipore, DOBARA-AB’K, double distilled aii’ack* 
Cawnporcj or Myiiporee. Here the rural DO-BHASHA,' Hind., Two languages : 
population is more intelligent and spirited Do-bash or Do-hhashi, one who speaks two 
than the same class in Bengal. The hum- languages. — Wihotu 

blest Doabeo lives upon better food, and DOBE, Hind. A brahman who has studied 
covers- his body, with more abun<lant cloth- ov wlio tc'aches two of the four Vedas, hence 
ing than the humblest Bengalee. The cat- the term do, two and veda. A ca.ste of brah* 
tie here are various. Camels, buiFaloes, horvses, mans so termed, generally ignorant and low 
donkeys and oxen are all made to assist per.sons, and by profession boxers nud wrest- 
man in his labours. The fondness of the Icrs. — IVilson, 

Doabee women for coloured millinery evinces DOBINEA. Sec Acer, 
a more refind female taste, and to them may DOBLET, It. Dimity, 

remotely be traced the impetus which is DOliHA, a town in Mnnbhoom. 

given to the various dye-manufactures of DOBSOON-NOOR or the Salt Lake, is 
the country. The agricultural women of the celebi atod over all the w^est of Mongolia. It 
Doab use ornaments of brass and bell-metal, furnishes salt, not only to the neighbouring 
The same class in Bengal is in the habit of Tartars, but to several provinces of the 
wearing shell-ornaments, and a pair of Dacca Chinese empire. The Dobsoon-Noor is less 
shell-bracelets may sometimes cost the sum of a lake than a vast reservoir of mineral salt 
two hundred and fifty rupees. One parti- mixed with nilrous efflorescence. The latter 
cular ornaraent in general use amongst the arc of a faint; white and friable between the 
Doabee women, of both the upper and the fingers ; tliey are easily distinguishable from 
lower classes, is the tceka, which is in the the salt, wliicli is of a greyish tint, and with 
shape of a tiny crescent made of gold, silver, a shining and crystalline fracture. The lake 
or tinsel, according as the wearer is circum- is nearly ton miles in circumference, and here 
stanced. It is fixed witli an adhesive sub and there are yourtes inhabited by the Mon* 
stance on tlie forehead, just between the eye- gols, who arc occupied with the salt trade ; 
brows. These teekas are not a. little prized j they have also Chine.se partners, for Chinese 
and coveted by the Hindonstaiii young men. take part in every kind of trade or industry. 
They train bulbtils to exe<’ute little cotninis- The manipulation to winch the salt is sub- 
sions of gallantry. On a given signal, the jected requires little labour or science. It 
bird goes seizes and carries off the teeka from consists of nothing more than picking up the 
the forehead of a woman, ns precious booty, pieces, laying them in beap.4, and covering 
to her pining lover. TJio Doab, like Bengal, them with potter’s clay, and the salt suffl- 
is flat and alluvial. Tlie vast |)lain is uuin- ciently purifie.s itsedf .— Recollections 
terrupted by a single eminence ; but the soil of Journey^ ftp, 

and climate differ in the same degree as doe.«? DOBUTEE-LUTA, Beng. Ipomoea pes- 
a Hindoostani from a Beiigiilec. The tall and caprm. 

robust figure, the firm step, the stern eye, and DOCHUTI, Hind. See Dorn ala. 
the erect bearing of the manly Hindoostani. DOCKET. Thi.s term has various mean- 
arc everywhere to be seen. In Bengal the lugs. In trade it is often applied to a short 
oxen alone form boasts of burden. A Hindoo- certificate, summary, or memorandum ; In 
stani cooly takes the load over the waist, and Government correspondence it means the 
not upon tho head. In Calcutta the Baboos summary or prices on the back of a letter, 
do.not kno\y what it is to rido. In Hindoostan in English Law it signifies a brief in writihg* 
rural women perform journeys on horse-back — Faulkner, 

and princesses discuss the merits of horseman- DOCKS. Docking of vessels. Along the 
ship. The people of tho Doab have for the most greater part of the Eastern const of the Pi&- 
part well-formed features. The rude Jaut has a ninsula of India, wherever the rivers can be 
coarse mean physiognomy — Tod^s Raj asthany entered by coasting craft, docks are formed by 
VoL i, History of the Panjaby Vol, i, p. 23 digging a channel from the river suflBlcielutly 
to 28 ; Tr, of Hind,y Voh i, p. 334 to 372 ; largo to allow the vessel to be floated into it 
FbLiiip, ig. The Indian Adminisirationy at high water :adam is thrown across;. the 
H, Gi KeenCy Tr, Hind,y VoL 'n, channel and tho earth being thrown ittto 
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ibe d^k thus formed the vessel is floated up 
a)pive tbe^w mark. By draining off the 
viiater the vessel is left high and dry imbed- 
ded io earth. This is removed to allow of 
ac^ss to the bottom of the vessel which is 
"^^pped up by stones, it is usual also to place 
logs under the keel. A dry dock is thus 
formed about the vessel at a small expense, i 
^Hte repairs having been executed, it becomes { 
necessary to lower the vessel down to that | 
point when, the dam being removed and the i 
. water let in, she can be floated out. For this j 
purpose cables are coiled under her and these | 
coils fllled in with earth, the earth under the 
vessel and logs which weivs placed under her 
keel removed, the dock is dug out to its for* 
mer depth, the vessel is left suspended rest* 
ing on the coils, by uncoiling the cables 
gradually the vessel is let down and is then 
floated out. Ships of 400 tons are thus 
docked at Coringa. — Rohde^ M.S,8. 

DOCLhlA, a genus of Crustacea, viz : — 

Boelea ovis, Edm. Indian aeaa. 

„ hybrida, Edm. Coromandel coast. 

• „ muricata K. Indies. 

Pi«a Styx, Bdwi. Matirititie. 

Ohorinus aries, Edw$. Coromandel. 

„ aculoata, Edm. Asiatic seas. 

„ dumerilii, Edwn. Vanicoro. 

DOCUMENT-BILL, an Indian bill of ex- 
change drawn on London having as collateral 
security the bill of lading and polk’y of in- 
euraDce on the goods, against a part of the 
estimated value of these the bill is drawn. — 
Sirntnondi Dictionary, 

PODA. See Kelat, p. 493. 

‘DODA, Hind. Papaver somiiifcruin, also 
Pyrus Kumaonensis, Gul doda, Mai doda, 
Hind. Leucas cephaiotes. 

DQDABETTA, the highest point on the 
Keilgherry mountains in Southern India, in 
lat. 11** 22' N., long. 76*44' E., its height 
being 8,640 feet. It was made the site of an 
observatory, under the astronomer at Madras. 
A record of the meteorological observations 
■was. published at Madras in 1848.~-AVyAex, 
^hlcigent, 

PpPAH. Sec Suspension bridges. 

POD AH, Hind. The unopened cotton 
pod ; any round seed-vessel, as poppy head. 

PODAK, Hind. Eclypta erecta, also 
Sonchus oleraceua. Convolvulus pluricaulis 
and Andrachno telephioides. Bara dodah^ 
Hi^d. Euphorbia thymifolia. Kulfa dodak^ 
Hind. Euphorbia helioscopia. 

. pQDAK, Hind., also dudal, milky, from 
dii^Wroilk. 

/PPPAL, Hind. Spiraa Lindleyana. 

P0P^ MARRI. See Kelat, Kahan. 
POPAN, Hind. Sapindus detergens, 
(mitha) dodia, Hind. Aconitum. 


DODAR of Murree hills, Kaghan, Ac.', 
PyruB kumaouensis. * 

DODDA BHAIRA, also Doddi. See 
Orizasativa. 

DODDA GODDA, Can ? A* wood of 
Mysore. 

DODDERS, species of Cuscuta. In the 
Himalaya, in the Soane valley they cover 
even tall trees, with a golden web. — Hooker, 
Him, Jour., p. 38. 

DODDI BASHANAM, Tel. Sulphuret 
of Arsenic. 

DODECAHEDRAL GARNET, that 
beautiful variety called cinnamon-stone or 
essonite, was discovered by Dr. Benza, in the 
Neilgherrics in the hypogene hornblende rock 
near the Seven Cairns Hill, where entire por- 
tions of the rock are formed almost exclusively 
of them. The essonite and hornblende are 
in large separate crystals, imbedded in a paste 
of compact felspar and hornblende ; the for- 
mer is very liable to disintegrate, leaving in 
falling out small cavities in the rock. 

DODECATHEON MEADIA, a genus of 
the Primulaceae ; ornamental plants, when in 
flower, colours, lilac, purple and white, grown 
in a light soil and cultivated by dividing the 
roots.— RiddelL 

DODHAN, Hind, of Panjab, Sapindus 
aciimiiiatus, Wallick, Sapindus detergens, 
Roxb., Royle, 

DODOH, Jav. In Java a posture of 
humility which inferiors assume when ap- 
proaching superiors. It is similar to the 
custom in Burmah, when the superior sits on 
his legs. 

DODONEA BURMANNIANA, DC. 

Sanatta. Hind. | Ghuraske of Trans* Indus. 

Aliar. „ Veravena. „ 

Ban men du of Ravi. Shumshad. 

Mendni of Beas. 

A handsome small evergreen shrub, well 
.suited for hedges, for which it is often used, 
and generally called “ bog myrtle.” — Pr. 
J, L. Stewart, 

DODONEA VISCOSA, common on the 
Neilgherrics ; wood elastic and useful for 
tool handles. — Mclvor. 

DODRU, Hind. Ilex dipyrena. 

DODUGA, Tel ? A wood of the Northern 
Circars. 

DODUR, Hind. Csesalpinia sepiaria. 

• DODWAR KIIATAI, Hind. Cedrus 
deodara. 

DCELER, Dan. Deals. 

DO-FASLI, Hind. Land giving two 
harvests in the year. 

DO FLA. Tribes occu py ing the hills form - 
ing the northern boundary of Assam. In one 
of their districts, that of the Char Douar or 
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Fo^r MAtclieiB/tio less thati 180 petty chiefs j 
are said to hold authority in the Doila villages. 
See Dophla, India.— XoMom. 

DOG. 

Kalb, Ar. . Canis, Lat. 

Hound, Exg. Sag, Prbs. 

Bitch, female Eng. Svan, Sans. 

Chien, Fr. Spa, „ 

« Hand, Or. N«, Tam. 

Kaon, KtMty Or. Kuka, Tkl. 

Kutta, Hind. 

Several authors have held the view that 
the dog is derived from the wolf, but the 
various kinds of dogs are commonly believed , 
to have been derived from one extinct species. 
On the monuments of Egypt of date b. c. 
3,400 to B. c. 2,100, several varietiee of dogs 
are represented, and on one Assyrian monu> 
ment of date b. c. 640, an enormous mastiff is 
figured, evidence of the fact of the long exist- 
ence of many varieties. A predilection for the 
society of man seems almost inherent in the dog, 
and when we trace back its history, as far as 
the refuse heaps of Denmark and the pile 
folks of the Swiss lakes or, what is still more 
suggestive, the representations on the Egyp- 
tian temples and tombs, the great fact is irre- 
sistible, that man and the dog have shared each 
others company for possibly a longer period 
than any other creatures ; and whether the love 
at first was gradual or not, it has now, at least 
as far as the brute is concerned, become 
instinctive. Moreover, when we think of the 
vast periods embraced by the Egyptian monu- 
ments of antiquity, and the time it must have 
taken to develope even one variety from the 
feral stock, and note the fox-hound or turn- 
spit of 4,000 to 5,000 years ago, it may well 
be conceded that the dog, of all four-footed 
beasts, has a claim to our kindness and pro- 
tection. The Himalayan wild dog, when 
taken young, is easily tamed, and this rnie 
would seem to hold good with the wild races 
of other countries, indeed although not gene- 
rally acknowledged, the wolf, jackal and hyena, 
get much attached to man, if carefully reared 
and treated with kindness. The semi-domes- 
ticated dogs iu common with the wild species, 
have erect ears, and tiiis would seem to become 
more * pronounced’ the nearer they assimilate 
to the latter. This circumstance has been 
noted iu respect to domesticated sheep, 
goats, &c., when left more or less to shift for 
themselves, as is apparent on the Himalayas 
and Alps. In natural history, Canis the dog 
takes the following position. 

Order Carnivora. 

7’rfc6e. Plantigrada. 

Pam, Uraidn, Bears. 

2 Oen, Ursus, 4 sp. 

„ Ailura,lBp. 

ScmbPlahtigrada, 
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Melidide. 

S Geri. Arotonyx, 1 ap. 

„ Melivora, 1 ap. 

„ Melee, 1 ap. 

,, Taxidia, 1 ap. 

„ Helictis, 2 ap., H. moachata 

and H. nepalenaia. 

Fam. 

Mustelide, Weaaela, Martens. 

4 Gen. Martea, 2 ap. ' 

„ Muatela, 12 sp. ^ 

„ Lutra, 7 ap. 

„ Barangia, 1 ap. 

Tribe. 

Digitigsada. 

Fam. 

Felidn. 

1 Gen. Felia, 14 ap. 

Fam. 

Viverrida. 

Sul‘Fam. 

Hyenina, Hyanaa. 

1 Gen. Hyena, 1 ap. 

Sub’ Fam. 

Viverrina Civeta. 

7 Gen. 31 ap., viz. . 


„ Viverra, 5 ap. 

„ Prionodon, 1 ap. 

„ Parodoxurua, 10 ap. 

„ Pagnma, 1 ap. 

„ Artictis, 1 ap. 

„ Herpeatea, 12 ap. 

„ Urva, 1 sp. 

Fam. CanidfiB, Dog-tribe. 

3 Gen. 14 ap., via. 

„ Canis, 5 ap. 

„ Cuon, 1 8p. 

„ Vulpes, 8 ap. * 

Amongst the Hindoos of India and the In* 
dian nmhomedans, the dog is regarded as an 
unclean animal. Witli the Cree, Ojebway, 
Swampy and Sioux, the dog is supposed to be 
the most acceptable sacrifice to the offended 
deities, five dogs being the common number for 
a propitiatory offering. The unclaimed dogs 
of Bombay, of Egypt, Mecca and Constanti- 
nople, are a sad nuisance, in Bombay being 
protected and fed, but not housed, by the 
Parsee inhabitants, as well as^y Hindoos. An 
expiring Parsee requires the presence of a dog> 
in furtherance of his departing soul, and, 
after the Sug-did or dog-look, the exposed 
body is speedily consigned to a banquet of the 
vultures. In Rangoon hundreds of Pariah dogs 
infest the town, chasing and tearing to pieces 
goats, &c., by day, and howling to their hearts 
content the live long night ? the greatest num- 
ber of dogs are found near the KyoungSv 
I The greyhound of Bamian is fleet. It has 
long shaggy hair on the legs and body. The 
dog, which is known in Bengal by the eame 
of the Nepal! I dog, is, properly speakiug, 
a native of the upper and lower ThibetSi 
whence it is usually brought to Nepaiil. 
It is a fierce and surly creature, about 
the size of an English Newfoundland, and 
covered witli thick long hair. It is reckoned 
to be a good watch-dog, and never to sli^p 
at night. Another animal to be found in 
the Nepaul hills worthy of description is 
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the Dhblo or Wil4-dpg. These animals are ner ; they are g^hentlly chain^ duHbg tiie 

• found in pocks varying from fifty to two day, otherwise it would be dangerous to ap- 
htiu4red, and the havoc committed by them proach a village. Thedeecc,espec]ally of the 

: amOhg the docks of sheep, and hill cattle is young ones, is almost equal to shawlwool. Dogs 
incredible. Their destruction of deer also is are found domesticated,, particularly to the 

• : iihm;€»hse, and their mode of hunting may be northward, and the breed of Bisehur is noted 
worthy of mention. In size the wild-do|! for its size and hardihood. The finest 
is little larger than the common jackal of dogs of this breed bear a considerable resem- 
Ihdi|, but longer in the body and possessing blancc to a mastiff, but retain a good deal 
much greater power, with a very formidable of the cur. Their colour in general is black 
set of jaws : colour, a rich i*eddisli-brown, and white, with a little red occasionally ; 
With scenting qualities of the highest order, their hair is long and thick, and the tail long 
Soon after nightfall the pack assemble at a and bushy, curling up behind : their head is 
given cry, when they disperse in threes and somewhat long and pointed, like the common 
fours in search of game.' The first party that shepherd’s dog. They are often very fierce, 
hit off the trail, open, when the whole pack and sometimes attain a considerable size, but 
rush to them, and when ail are assembled are seldom so large as a full sized mastiff, 
fasten to the trail and off they go. The deer These animals are furnished with a down 
soon become alarmed and double, when the under their long shaggy hair, whicli is as fine 
pack immediately tell off in parties, each one and soft as shawl wool ; this comes off easily 
rushing to the different passes for which deer in warm weather, and is regularly shed with 
are known to make, and on the deer attempt- the hu‘ii\ Every animal is similarly furnish- 
ing to pass either, it is immediately seized by ed in this cold country. The natives use 
the party, who utter a simultaneous cry, and these as sheep-dogs, in the same way as 
the whole pack then rush in and the deer is those of other countries, and also for him t- 
nt once devoured. Fresh game is next sought, ing all sorts of game, even birds which they 
and in the same way destroyed, and this tiro out in fiying ; and some were valued 
species of hunting is continued according to at a very high price. From a genealogical 
the size of pack, till all their appetitics are table in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, it ap- 
appeased, when they retire to their almost pears that the common Turkish dog is the 
inaccessible fastnesses in the rocks, and re- parent stock of most others known in Europe, 
main for three or four days, until hunger —Darwin's Variation of Animals and 
again drives them forth on another excursion. Plants; Jerdon's Manmnlin^ Eng, Cyc,; 

their destructive qualities, the wild- /fmrf, River Exploring Expedition ; Smith's 
dogs hardly ever remain longer than a month Nepaul; Jour, Asia, SocL of Ben., Nov. 
ill' the same locality, having in that time 1856, p. 440; Captain Gerard's Account ; 
effectually scared away all the deer for miles Fraser's Himalaya, Mountains, p. 354 ; JRo- 
ronnd. Captain Smith never knew them to hinson's Travels, Vol. \\,p. 356. 
attack man, and even when severely wounded DOGrANA RUKAT. Vide Rukat. 
they will only snap after the manner of a j DOGAR, a tribe in the N. W. of India, 
wounded jackal. When deer are not pro- predatory and pastoral, following inahomedau- 
curabie, they will attack even bears. Mr. ism but claiming to be Chohau raj poots. The 
Arthur Grote, C. S., sent to the Bengal Asiatic other converted Chohan, however, believe 
Sooiety from Chaibasa, Central India, the skins them to have been Jat and Gujar. The raja 
and skeletons of a mature female, and male of Kashmir is a Dogar. In the 18th centuiy 
half-grown, of the ordinary wild-dog so called, they occupied a considerable tract on the banks 
of this country. These animals arc speci- of the Sutlej and made themselves forraida- 
fieally identical with a particularly fine living ble to the mahomedan government of Delhi, 
addlt male sent down from Upper Assam ; Members of them rose to power as feudatories 
and this appears to be the ordinary species of Ranjit Singh, and on the fall of that chief 
alike of the Himalaya and of Central and S. were acknowledged by the British as rajahs 
India, Gsnis Dttkhiinensis, Syhes and C. Pri- of Jamu and Kashmere. The name is also 
nittvus, Hodgson; and a Malayan specimen pronounced Dogra in the dialects in the Pan- 
in that museum, which is supposed to bo C. jab hills. 

fiumatrensis, Hardwicke, differed only in the DOGBANES, the Apocynacese, are trSes 
eo^derably deeper tint of its rufous colouring, and shrubs, of which the oleander is a con- 
/I^V dbgs of Kanawar are of a large fero- spicuous example. But some are herbaceous, 
cioufhbreed, resembling wild beasts in their as in the case of the Vinca, or Periwinkle, a 
xmiure i they are coveiwd: with black wool, climbing plant with trailing twigs. The 
and arc very averse to strangers, whom they Nerium piscidium of Roxburgh, is comnjiofi ih 
often bite and tear in a most shocking man- thoKbassya or Silhet Mountains, and there 
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called Echalat, It is aa extensive pi^eimiai 
climber. Its bark contains a large quantity of 
fibres which the natives use for Sie same pur- 
poses as hemp. Dr. Roxburgh, in steeping some 
of the young shoots in a fish-pond, in order to 
facilitate the removal of the bark and to clean 
the fibres, found that many, if not all the 
fishes, were killed. Hence the specific name 
which he applied. Dr. Wight formed the 
plant into a new genus, Echaltum. — FL Ind»^ 
VoL ii, p, 7. 

DOGGALI KURA, Tjsl. Amaiantus 
polygamus. — Linn. Roxb. 

DOGHAN. See Kaffir. 

DOGRA also written Dogur, a tribe scat- 
tered over various tracts of the North-west 
of Hindoostan. There are a few in Hausi, 
Souam and Ferozepoor, which lattei- place, 
together with a considerable tract along 
the bank of the Sutlej, they held for a long 
time during the last century in almost un- 
disputed sovereignty. Their occupation is 
divided between pasture and plunder. They 
are mahomedaus, and state that they w'ere 
originally Chouhans ; but the Cairn Khanee 
and otlier converted Chouhans of those parts 
will not acknowledge the fraternity, asserting 
that Dogurs were nothing but Jats and 
Goojurs. This appears to be the case, 
notwithstanding all their emphatic negations. 
Dogurs are held in no consideration by their 
neighbours, but in former times they were 
much dreaded on account of their pre- 
datory habits, which a civilized neighbour- 
hood and a strong Government compel them 
now unwillingly to relinquish. Their personal 
appearance is in their favor. They are a tall 
and muscular race, and are generally remark- 
able for having large aquiline noses . — Elliofs 
Supp. Gloss. 

DOGS MUSTARD, Eng. Cleome viscosa. 

DOG-SKIN. See Leatlior. 

DOGS TONGUE FISH, is shaped like 
the sole ; it attaches itself to the bottoms of 
boats, and makes a sonorous noise, which is 
more musical when several arc stuck to the 
same plank and act in concert. — Bowring's 
Siam.^ Vol. i, p. 11. 

DOG- WOOD, Eng. Coruus macrophylla, 

fVali. 

DOH, a name in Java for the horsehair 
like fibre of the Kjoo or Gomuti palm, 
the Arenga saccharifera, LahiU.-^Simniond, 

DOH ADA, a term which usually signifies 
the desire or longing of a pregnant woman, 
to which the hiudoos attach equal importance 
as did the nations of Europe, p. 206. 

bOH AGUN. Amongst the hiudoos Soha- 
gun, is a woman who becomes sati previous 
to her lord’s death. Dohagun, one who fol- 
lows faiin after death. 


DO-HARTHA. A well witii two wheels. 
See Do-mala. . ^ 

DOHEE, Hind. ? A ti*ee of Chota 
Nagpore, with a soft, white wood.— Caf. Ca/. 
£x. 1862. 

DOING NUK. A hill race, in Aracan 
on the upper waters of the Mayu river. They 
are budd’hists, their language is a corrupt 
Bengalee and they call themselves Kheim 
banago. ' , 

DOlPHORYA, Mar. The name of a class 
of hiudoo mendicants who knock their heads 
against stones to enforce compliance with tboir 
demands ; hence any importunate petitioner^ 

DOIT Y A, Sans. The sous of Ditee. 

DOITYARI, Sans. From doitya, a giant, 
and aree, an enemy. 

DOITYA-GOOROO, Sans. Prom doitya, 
a giant, and goovoo, a teacher. 

DOIVUGNU, Sans. From doivu, fate 
and gua, to know. 

DOJORA. A river of Bareilly. 

DOK, Jav. Gomuto, Malay. Arenga 
saccharifera. 

DOKA, Hind. ? A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore, with a hard red timber. Cal. God. Ex, 

DOKK-KA-DET, Burm. Coonarus mono- 
carpus. Linn. 

DOKESWA. Hind. Elottaria cardamo- 
muiD medium. — Wh. and Maton. 

DOKIIMA, or Tower of Silence, the place 
of sepulture for the dead of the Farsees, also 
said to be the name applied to tho fii’O temples 
of the ancient lire worshippers overhanging 
the Caspian sea, 

DOKIIN. Arab. Setaria Italica. 

DOKHTAR, Fees. A daughter : it is pro- 
nounced much the same ns that word is in 
Scotland. It is fj*om the Sanscrit Duhitri, 
one who milks the cow, a milk maid. 

DOKOA, a pigmy African race described by 
Dr. Krapf, 4 feet high. They pray with feet 
in the air and their head on the ground, 
and eat snakes, ants, mice. 

DOKRA, a low caste of Singh bum. 

DOK UN, Arab. Setaria Italica. 

DOL, ill Bengal a social section of high 
caste hindoos, each presided over by Oolapaw^ 
who summons the section together on marriagb 
and death festivals. 

DOL in Persian, also Dol Dolab and Dola))a> 
a revolving wheel of buckets for drewibg 
water, usually called a Persian wheel, and 
such as is used in dredging machines : in Oor- 
doo, Dol is written either with the Persiim or 
Hiudec D.— 

DOL A in Yemen is a government officer 
much' such another as a Pacha in 
only acting upon a .narrower 
Niehurh's Travels, VoL ii, p. 85. ^ 
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: I)>OLA« Bier. Dois Runka, the war bier. 
Dblfi*Yatra.^2b<fai2iyfl»Ma?t, VolA^ p, 600. 

PGLAI. SeeKelat,P*492. 

DOLDRUMS, a term given by seamen to 
ihe zone or girdle of the equatorial calms, 
lying between the N. £. and S. W. trade 
winds. Here long calms alternate with dread- 
fbl storms. Besides being a region of calms 
and baffling winds, it is a region noted for its 
raina and clouds which make it one of the most 
oppressive and disagreeable places at sea. The 
ships from Europe for India and Australia 
have to cross it They are often baffled in it 
for two or three weeks ; then the children 
and the passengers who are of delicate health 
suffer most. It is a frightful grave-yard on 
the way-side to those eastern lands.— Maury V 
Physical Geography, p, 176. 

DOLI, grounds and houses, established by 
hindoo religious bodies in towns. 

DOLICHOS, a genus of plants, belonging 
to the natural order Fabaceas, or the beau 
tribe ; about 32 species of Dolichos are known. 
Cattle eat the straw of D. pilosus, the Takuri- 
knlay of Bengal ; several varieties of D. 
sinensis are cultivated, and D. uniflorus, the 
common horse gram plant is grown in many 
parts of India. Dolichos Pilosus, with downy 
leaves and pods, abounds in some sections of 
Tenasserim. In Japan a kind of butter, called 
mijo, is obtained from a species of the dolichos 
beim (Dolichos soja).— -Siwmoiid*, Mason. 

DOLICHOS ALBUS, Lour, Syn. of 
Labiab vulgaris. — Savi. 

DOLICHOS ARBOREA, Roxh. Syn. of 
Pohgamia glabra. Vent. 

DOLICHOS BENGALENSIS, Jacq. 
Syn. of Labiab vulgaris. — Savi. 

DOLICHOS BIFLORUS, Roxh. Syn. 
Dolichos uniflorus. — Lam. 

DOLICHOS BULBOSUS, Rumph. Syn. 
of Pachyrhizus bulbosus. 

DOLICHOS CATIANY, Roxh. 

Di sinenBiM var. orthocarpus. 


Bnrbuii, Beng. Bullar Hind. 

Tadigiiuny, Can. Masendi, Maleal. 

Kurspnpyroo, „ Lasunda, Sans. 

Lobeh, Dok. Lee Mae, Singh. 

Smiffl fruited doUchoi. Eng Garamani Tah. 

Ked Oram- » Dantu pesalu, Tel. 


Chora, Ouz. Bobra bobarlu, 

LobMn Hind. I 

valuable pulse, prized in India, it is cul- 
tivated in Portugal.— p. 237. 

;DOLICHOS CILIATUS. W. ^ A. Syn., 
!)• prostratus, Roxb, It is the Kanchi or 
hedge Chukuda kaia, Tel. 

DOLICHOS CULTRATUS, Thunb. Syn. 
of lAblab cultratus.— DC. 

DOLIGB^ CU8PIDATUS, Graham, 

WaH, Syn. bf 


. DOLICHOS ENSIFORMIS, Lour. Syn. 
of Canavalia gladiata.— DC. 

DOLICHOS FAB^FORMIS, VHer. 
Syn. of Cyamopsis psoraloides. 

DOLICHOS LABLAB, Zm«. Syn. of 

Labiab vulgaris. — Savi, 

DOLICHOS LIGNOSUS, Roxb, Syn. 
of Labiab cultratus.— DC. 

DOLICHOS PRURIENS, Roxb, Syn. 
of Mucuna prurita. — Hook, 

DOLICHOS PSORALOIDES, Lam. Syn. 
of Cyamopsis psoraloides. 

DOLICHOS PURPUREUS, Jaeq, Syn. 
of Labiab vulgaris.— Savt. 

DOLICHOS FALCATUS, Klein, Roxh, 

Ita munge tige, Tel. ) Verri ulva, Tel. 

Root tuberous, common in hedges, thickets, 
&c., where the soil is rich and moist. Flowers 
during the cold season. The tuberous roots 
are cut by the natives into the form of beads, 
and strung and worn round the neck to cure 
purging in children.— FL Ind,, Vol. 
iii, p. 311. 

DOLICHOS GLADIATUS, Jacq,, Roxb, 
Syn. of Canavnlia gladiata, D. Cand, Roxb., 
W,Sf A, 

DOLICHOS GIGANTEUS, Willd. Syn. 
of Mucuna gigautea. — DC. 

DOLICHOS GLUTINOSUS, Roxb, 

Glyciue viscosa, Roth. | Rbynebosia viacoea, DC. 

Shim-batrajee, Bsno. Karukandi, Txl. 

Erra chikkudu, Tel. Nugu cbikkadu, „ 

Karu obikkadu, ,, 

Grows all over India and has largish yellow 
dowers differs but little from D. tomentosa. 
DOLICHOS SINENSIS, Zinw. 

a eccremocarpuB. y ortbocarpuB. 

oaleucosperrauB. yy melanos^rmus. 

j3/3 phcBospermuH. 

Borbuti, Beng. Raongi, Kangra. 

Ohowlee, Due. Rawan, Jalander. 

Ollteah, Egtpt. Chaunro, Sind. 

Cbineie dolicboa, Eng. . Wanduru mse, Singh. . 
AsparaguB beana. „ | Karamani, Tam. 

Lrobia, Hind. Pers. Bobbarlu ; A1a>chandala ; 
Paru, Maleal. AUanda ; Karamanolu ; 

Oboia Harwanb, Panjab. Konda alachandlu the 

Rawaogan, Simla. wild var- 

The varieties of this commonly cultivated 
species have white, brown and black seeds. 
The variety ortbocarpus is the D. tranque- 
baricus of Jacquemont, D. catjang of Rox- 
burgh. This bean is sown at the commence- 
ment of the rains ; it has a very long and 
slender pod, and eaten as French beans : the 
bean itself is small. And those with white 
seeds are esteemed the best. 

Per cent.' Percent. 

Moisture 12*44 iFatty or oily matter 1*41 

Nitrogenous matter. 24*00 |Mineral constituentB 
I Starchy matter 59*02^ (ash)...... 3*iS 

i Total... 100.00 
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DOLICHdS SOJA. See Doliohoa. > 
DOLICHOS SPH.SROSPEBMUS. See 
Dolieboa. 

DOLICHOS SPICATUS, Kan. Syn. of 
Lebiab vulgaris. — Saxi. 

DOLICHOS STIPULACEUS, Lam. 
Syn. Pbaacolus trilobus. — Ait. 

DOLICHOS TETRAGONOLOBUS.Sce 
Dolichos. 

DOLICHOS TETRASPERMUS, mild. 
Syn. of Lablab vulgaris. — Sari. 

DOLICHOS TRANQUEBARICUS, L. 

D sinensis var orthooarpns. 

Lobeh ke phalli, Duk. I Pytangkai, Tam. 
Bajamasha, Sans. | Pcsala kaia, Til. 

This is a long, slender, pleasant tasted le- 
gume, not unlike our French bean both in 
appearance and natural qualities. There is a 
larger variety of it called in Tamool, Perum- 
pytunkai ; in Dukhani, Siiffnid Lobeh ka 
phalli ; in Telugu, Dautoo Pcsala-kaia, and in 
Sanscrit, Sveta Rajamasha. — Ainslie^ p. 244. 

DOLICHOS TRILOBUS, DC., Buim. 
Syn. of Phaseolus trilobus. — Ait. 
DOLICHOS UNIFLORUS, IV. A., 

D. biflonis, Roxh. 

Roiong ; rawan, Bras. Kiilthi, Mahr. 

Kultho kuDe; KuUi, Ben. Muthera ; Macdiri, Mal. 
Hurali, Can. Barat ; botang ; guar, Pan- 

Kalatt ; Kulat, Chenab. jab. 

Kultie, Duk. Kolntlm Culutii, Sanh. 

Madvas gram ; Gram ; Kult, Kolt, llAVi, Sutlej. 

Horse gram, Eno. Gagli, Sutlej. 

Kulti, Guz. Kollu, Tam. 

Kulti, IIiNlJ. I Ulavallu, l/lava, Tel. 

It is used in Southern India for cattle and 
is the comniou food for horses in tlie southern 
part of ihe peninsula. It is a very pleasant 
tasted pulse, and is u.sod by the lower classes as 
an article of diet in curries. It is grown in 
fields after the rains. Wlien given to Iiorses it 
must first be boiled they soon become very 
fond of it, and keep in as good condition as 
upon any other grain. p. 238. 

Per cent. Per cent. 

Moisture 11 ’30 11*50 Fatty or oily 

Nitrogenous nutter 0-87 0’76 

matter 23’47 23’03 Mineral cou- 

Starchy stituents 

matter 61-20 61’85 (ash)... 3’34 2-86 

Total. ..100-00 100*00 
it is commonly cultivated for its pulse up to 
7,003 feet or more in the Himalaya and is 
largely grown in the peninsula of India. 

Its Oil 

Moneela gram oil, Eng. I Varcadalai yennai, Tah. 
Varoosanigaloo nuna, Tel. | 

is a pale yellow clear oil.— D/’5. Roxburgh, 
Voigt, J. L. Steutart. 

DOLICHOS VIROSA, Roxb., Rheede. 
Syn. of Canavalia virosa, W. Sf A. 

DOLL OR PIGEON PEA. Cajanus in- 
dicu8. 


DOLMEN. 

D0LLA)|:K0RAWA. See India. 

DOLLAR, a coin current in the United 
States of America, parts of South America, 
China, and some of the Continental States of 
Europe. It is usually the largest silver coin 
of a country. The American dollar is divided 
into 100 cents., and is valued at 4s. 2d. 
There are Sicilian, Austrian and Spanish 
dollars, which are estimated according to 
their weights and fineness. — Simmond's Diet 

DOLLY, a river of Sylhet. 

DOLMEN, a table stone used by ancient 
races, as a monument for the dead. 

Cromlech, is a word applied by the British 
to widely ditferent structures. Its true mean- 
ing is a circle of upriglit stones, like the : 
“liurlers” and “nine maidens” in Cornwall. ; 
The cromlech of the British antiquarian is 
the same as the Welsh and English “ quoit, 
such as Arthur’s (|uoit or coetan, near 
Criccieth, Lanyon quoit and Chun quoit and 
others in Cornwall, Stanton Drew quoit in 
Sornersetshre, the Kitts-Koty or quoit,, near 
Maidstone and the Coit-y-cnroc in Guernsey 
all of them circles of upright stones. Profes- 
sor Sven Nilsson {On the Slone Age, p. 159,) 
defines the English cromlech as synonymous 
to the French dolmen, the Scandinavian doa 
and ihe dyss of Denmark, consisting of one., 
large block of stone supported by some three 
to five stones arranged in a ring and intended 
to contain one corpse only, several of these 
dorsar being sometimes enclosed in circles of 
raised stones. Following, however, the 
nomenclature given by the late Dr, Lukis, 
we cannot be far wrong in assigning the 
word cromlech to all elaborate megalithic 
structures of one or more chambers, in which 
category the passage graves may be included. 
The Dolmen (Dol a table, moen a stone), is, 
as its name implies, of different structure. The 
cromlechs of Jersey and the adjacent islands 
partake of the character of the French Grot- 
tes aux Fe^s, the fairy’s grotto, as well as 
the Gangrifter, the gallery tombs of the 
Swedes, the jettestuer or chambered tumuli of 
the Danes and the German Hunenbetten. 
In China, the chambered tumuli associated 
with megalithic avenues have attained their., 
greatest development. The great tomb (the 
Ling or resting place of Yung Lo of the Ming 
dynasty) thirty miles from Pekin, consists of 
an enormous mound or earth barrow covered 
with trees, and surrounded by a wall a mile 
in circumference. In the centre of the mound 
is a stone chamber containing the scarco- 
phagiis in wliich is the corpse. This chaibber 
or vault is approached by an arched tupnel, 
the entrance to which is bricked up. i'his 
I entrance is approached by a paved causeway 
passing through numerous arches, galleries, 
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[0611 rU aud halls of sacrifice, and through a 
%dhg avenue of coUossal marble figures sixteen 
pairs of wolves, kelins, lions, horses, camels, 
oleplwuts, and twelve pairs of warriors, priests 
: and civil officers, 

; ; DOLOMIEA MACUOCEPIULA, JDC. 

Phup, Dhupa, Panmab. I The Hoot. 

.Pugal, Sutlej. 1 Pokhar-mul, Panjab. 

uncommon from the Sutlej up to the 
Indus, at from 10,o00 to 13,000 feet, often 
■ growing on the crests of ridges. The odor- 
ous root is locally u.scd as incense offered at 
fShriues and ,to rajas, and the flowers also are 
placed ill temples on the Sullcj. — Dr. J. L 
Stewart, 

DOLOMITE, a magnesian lime-stone, 
used for building and for lithographic stones. 

DOLPHIN. This name is applied by 
southern-going sailors to two fishes, one 
the brilliant Coryphaena hippuris Linn,^ the 
Dbrado or Dolphin proper, of a brilliant blue 
or purple, the other the Dolpbimis or Porpess. 
' Naturalists recognise about thirty species. — 
Bennet^ p, 21. 

DOLPHINUS PLUMHEUS, Crti*. Syn, 
of Stepo Malayanns. 

DOLPHIN VENTEE Roux of Paris 
Museum. Stcuo Maluyunu.s. 

DOLA, Sans. From dool, to swing. 

. . DOM or HALI, a low caste in northern 
India, employed a.s makers of ropes, fans, 
baskets and mats. In Oiidli, the Doin, is a 
: sweeper, carries away the dead ; is often a 
musician aud his wife the Domini an actress 
who performs in the private apartments of 
women . In Kumaon in North-western India, 
engaged in bosket making and wicker work. 
. They have dark almost black skins and crisp 
^ durly hair. The Dom of Kumaon, is dwelling 
afnoQgst the general jiopulation in the north 
of India, under the Himalaya and in tlie 
itumaon Hills. The Dom were once a con- 
siderable tribe and arc still a numerous helot 
section of the population being in fact the 
Only inferior chass aud ordinary laborer as 
well as avtizans. The Dom are very black 
With curly hair aud altogether aboriginal 
in appearance. "Ilie Dom or Doraar in the 
labor market of northern India take the place 
of the Mang of the south of India. Dom, of 
porthern India are rope, fan, basket and mat- 
makers. In Oudh and Bengal the Dom are 
AWeepers, aud carry dead bodies. The Dom 
are ^so musicians. The Mirasi Dom are 
;jtnahomedans and called Mir and Mirasi. 
.They seem to be one of the aboriginal tribes 
of Indifii Tradition fixes their residence to 
the Nbfth of the Gogra, touching the Bhur 
V oh the East, in the vicinity of the Bohini. 
,/;^veral old forts testify to their former im- 
^^irtahee, and still retain the names of their 


V POMBA OR DOMBAR. 

founders, as for Instance Dbrodiah and Doihiin- 
gurh. Ramgurh and Suhutikote on the 
Bohini are also Dom forts. Buchanan con • 
siders that the Dom are tlie same as the Dom 
Kiitnr (Doratiknr). He also conceives that 
the Dom expelled the Tharoo aud were after- 
wards expelled by the Bhur : There are 
sevaral Dom or Domra scattered over the 
Western Districts of Oudh and in Bundlecund 
and Saugor, wiio are engaged in the menial 
occupations of making ropes, fans, mats, and 
such like articles. In Oudh the term Dora is 
applied to sweepers as the Bhungeo ainl 
Ohookra are elsewhere. Dom is also the name 
of a tribe of raahomedans descended from 
Bhat. They are perhaps more generally known 
by the mime of Meerasi and Puk’hawuje. 
I'he name of Meerasi is abbreviated into 
Meer : and tlius the Mcer of tlie Kaja Nud- 
dee, after 'whom Meerapoor is called, having 
assumed this distinguished title, are frequent- 
ly able to conceal the truth of their being 
really descended from the Meerasi Soorkh. 
Til the great belt of forest laud intervening 
between the mountains and the plains are 
tribes whoso characters arc scarcely yet 
known. One of these the black curly haired 
Dom of the North-west provinces are gene- 
rally 1 ‘cgnrded as a remnant of the original 
stock which the intruding Arians displaced, 
the huts of the Dom or Hali being on a low 
range. The Dom arc hereditary bondsmen 
to the Rajpoots. They are supposed to be 
the same as the Dora of the Sautal Hills, and 
the Dumi still a well defined tribe in Sub- 
Himalayaii Nepal. Besides the Dom ol' 
Gurhwal, in the North-west provinces, there 
arc wandering and wild tribes, named Bhur, 
Damak, Kanjar, Pasi Kumboli, Nat Saussec, 
Gond and tlie Tliaroo in the Terai — the Pasi 
also occurring in Oudh. — fPllson; Latham; 
Campbell, pp, 16-125/ Buchanan, Eastern 
India, Elliott Supplement, 

DO-MALA, Hind. A large well, furnished 
with a double “ hartli” or Persian wheel. 

DOM AN G , a low caste race in Kunawar, 
the same as the Dom of Kumaon. 

DO-MAT, Hind. Soil, part clay aud 
part sand, hence the name, *• two eairths,” 
do-mat. 

DOMBA, OR DOMBARjiTarn.alsodomBr. 

Dommara, Tel. I Dombari, Mar. 

A tumbler, a rope dancer, a juggler^ pro- 
bably a vernacular modification of Dom. The 
Domar, are also known in the south of 
India us the Kollati or Khelati. The young * 
women arc models of physical strength, they 
are not restrained froiri intercourse for money. 
They are in small clans in the ceiltftf and 
south of the peninsula of India. ^ 
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DOMBA . GASS, Singh. Calopljyllum 
iiiophyllum. — Linn, 

DOMBAKEENA, Singh. Calopliyllum 
moonvu-^JVight. 

DOMBA OIL, a fragrant iixed oil obtained 
in India from the seeds of the Alexandrian 
laurel, Calyophylluni inuphyllnm. It is used 
for burning and for medicinal purposes. — 
Simmon(Vs Dictionary, 

DOMBE, SiNGH. Calopliyllum inophyl I uin, 
hinn. A soft, coarse, open-grained, light 
(Jeylon wood, hearing a strong resemblance 
to inferior Honduras mahogany, takes a good 
polish, and presents a pretty, curled pattern ; 
perhaps not a very durable wood, at all events | 
in its native country, — Ex, p, 1851. 

DOMBEUA. See Khodia. 

DOMBEYA, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Sterenliacete, inhabiting 
the Kast Indies and the isles of France, 
Bum bon and Madagascar. The name Dom- 
heya was also applied to the plant now calleil 
Araucaria cxcclsa. The bark of 13. Spcc- 
tabilis is made into ropes in Madagascar. — 
Eng. Cyc., p. 385, lioxh.j I 'oig/, 

DOMBEYA ANCULA'rA, Car. Syu. 
D. liliicfoliu, Roxh.j Is a shrub, native of Bour- 
bon, with rose coloured flowers like those of the 
common olcaiidcu’, l(?aves cordate, acuminate, 
and serrate ; old ones three or tive-angled ; 
flowers in corymbs, of a pretty rose colour. — 
Eoxb.f Riddell j Voigt. 

DO^MBEYA EXCKLSA, Lam. Syn.of. 
Araucaria excelsa, U. Br. I 

DOMBEYA PALMATA, Cav. A shrub jj 
leaves palmate, resembling the common castor j 
oil plant ; flower.s, in large terminal corymbs, i 
rose coloured, appear in September and Octo- 
ber. — liiddell. 

DOMBEYA TOMENTOSA, a small tree 
wUh rose coloured flowers. — Riddell, 

DOMEA, Sec Tonkiug, 

DOMESTIC CAT, End. Fcliscatus. See 
Felisi 

DOMETT, a thin kind of flannel, of which 
the weft is of wool, the warp of cotton. — 
Faulkner, 

DOMINOS, a group of several islands 
moderately elevated near Liugin in lat. 0* 2' 
to 0' 10’ ^.'•~^Horshurgh. 

DOMNEEAN, Hind. Female musicians. 

DOM OLO, J A.V. W orm wood . 

DOMOOTEE, Beng. Ilydrocera triflora. 

DOM TIKAR,' Hind. A division of Sar- 
waria brahmans. 

DON. D., a botanist, author of the Pro- 
dromuB Flora, and Nepaulensis. 

DON or clod-crushcr is drawn with two 
bullocks ; the driver stands on the implement 
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DONKKY. 

when working it . The ‘ Kooloo' is uschI 
after the clod-crusher for levelling the ground. 
With the scarifier removed, it is used for 
covering is the seed after it is drilled in. 
The Koree, or drill used in rice cultivation. ^ 

DONA, Sans. Wormwood. Artemisia 
ludica. A. elegaiis, also Daphne olcoides. 

DONA, a leaf so folded up as to hold any- 
thing. 

DONABEW, a town in Pegu, taken '2ud 
April 1825. 

DONACIA, one of the Coleoptera of Hong 
Kong. 

DONAX ABUNDASTRUM, Lour. Syn. 
of Maranta dicliotoma — IVall. 

DONDA. Tel., also Bimbika. Tel., 
Coccinea iudica, — JV. and A.y also Momordi- 
ca monodelp.ha.— Rheede. 

DONDA KURA, Tel. Bryonia grandis. 

DONDRA HEAD, the most son them point 
in Ceylon, is in lat. 5'’ 55' N., long 80'" 37' 
E. — Horsbitrgh. 

DONDU, IIjnd. Tubes of the corolla of 
the Nyctanthes urbor-tristis. 

DONd. See Yak. 

DONGAR-KOLI, Mar. A lawless tribe 
inhabitingjihe Jiilly country. See Coolee.* 

DONG 1-DONG I, of Maccassnr. Euche- 
uma spinosa, Plocaria Candida, Nees ; the Agar 
Agar of commerce. 

DONE A vessel used in the coasting tmde 
of Coromandel, from which they often carry 
cargoes to Ceylon and the Gulph of Maiiaar. 
The Doni, of the Coromandel coast is a huge 
vessel of tho ark-like form, about seventy 
feet long% twenty feet broad, and twelve feet 
deep ; with a flat bottom or keel part, which 
at the broadest place is seven feet ; and at 
tlie fore and after parts of the vessel it breaks 
into ten inches, which is the siding of the stem 
and stern-post. The fore and after bodies are 
similar in form midships. Tlicir light draught 
of water is about four feet and when loaded, 
abojit nine feet. These riuic unshapely vessels 
' trade from Madras and the coast to the Island 
of Ceylon ; and many of them to the Gulf 
of Manaar, us tho Avatcr is shoal betv^een 
Ceylon and tho southern part of the con- 
tinent. They have only one mast, with along 
sail ; and are navigated from land to land, 
and coastwise, in the fine season only. 

DONKIOY, tho ass, the gad'Jia of the 
Urdu speaking ranps of India, Gadhe-ka-hal. 
Hind. literally a ‘‘ Donkey’s- plough,” Before . 
the Britisli domination in India, it was hot . 
uncommon to yok^ donkeys in a plough and 
drive them over the ruins of a captured fort, 
as a mode of showing supremo contempt for 
Ithe vanquished enemy. The furrow.^ thiii> 
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ViUed by the Loheki-ihye, or DONTARI KOGNTA, Uria. Mimosa 

Horace says (Carm* 1. 16.) rubicundis. 

; v * • Exitio gravi DON WAR, a tribe of cultivators in Goruck- 

Stravere, et altis urbibus ultimie pur, Ghazipur and Azimgurh, supposed to 

’ Stetere caus®, cur perirent be brahmins, or Bhuinhar. They call them- 

^ * Funditus, irapnmeretque mu^s selves Rajpoots. We find zemiudaw of this 

r Hostile aratrum exercitus insolens. Raj poot-Brahmin tribe in thtPergun*- 

; This mode of wreaking vengeance has been ^^h of Sidliooa Jobna in Gonickpur. They 
In especial favor with eastern nations, and was strong enough at one time to establish 
pi^tised by Jenghis Oan and limoor with ^ principality on the Kosi in western Tirhoot 
unrelenting seventy. Hence the common ex- jjqJ there are several monuments still exist- 
pression “ I shall sow barley where you now j^g j„ jjjgj noighbourhood which attest the 
^nd ’ as in the vaunt of the bandit minstrel the Donwar Baja, Kurna Dee. 

Kurroglow, at p. 138 of “ Popuhr Poetry of doOAR, from Dwar, Hindi, a gate or 
Persia.^ Gudhe-par-cliarhana, literally to entrance, a term applied to the mountain 
seat upon a jackass, is a punishment more pas^^eg leading from the plain at the foot of 
(SOnamonly known by the Arabic word Tush- the Himalayas, into Bhotan, also to the 
heer, pubhoation, celebration ; which is rich and fertile level tract itself. TheDooars 
rendered by Golius, Per urbem duci jussit ^re occupied by an Indian race. They are 
soutem in exemplum^ ; fere asiiio aut camelo mimber : their breadth varies from ten 
iinpositum.’* Elliot s Supp. Oloss, twenty miles and their extreme length 220. 

DONKIA, a pass ill Sikkim, in lat. 27“ They are in a narrow tract extending along the 
56', long. 88“ 48'. Tho crest, is 18, 466 ft. foot of the lower range of the Himalaya, and 
above the sea : Tibet is visible from its summit, very unhealthy and are iuliabited by a tribe 
Di\ J. D. Hooker’s sketch of the grand hut called the Mechi. The new boundary on 
most desolate panorama belicld by him from Bhootan along the West Dooms district com- 
the summit of the Doukiu Pass ought to be meucos from the confluence of the Jetee 
familiar to all readers ; and he elsewhere re- Nuddee with ilic Dechco or .luldoka river, 
marks that no village or house is seen It runs along tho foot of the hills to the 
throughout the extensive area over which the Alaikooree or Pana Nuddee, up to which 
eye roams from Bhomtso, and the general point 37 platforms mark the bomidary. The 
character of the desolate landscape was simi- boundary along the Biixa Hills commences 
lar to that seen from the Donkia Pass. The from platform No. 37. .From No. 37 to 38, 
.krtang grazing with its foal on the slop- the boundary runs along the northern bank 
iRg downs, the hare bounding over the of Alaikooree or Pana Nuddee called the 
stony soil, the antelope, the Tchiru and Western branch of the Deemah Nuddee. 
aUo the Goa, Procapra picticaudata of From No. 38, along GecheejoPass to No. 39, 
Hodgson, scouring the sandy flate, and the Gbjcheejo Hill on the Sinchula Range. PYom 
, fox stealing along to his burrow, desert thence on the crest of the Sinchula Range to 
and Tartarian types of the animal creation. No. 41, Jyn tee Hill. PVom No. 41, along 
The shrill whistle of the marmot alone the slope of the hill and Jynteechoo Nullah, 
breaks the silence of the scene, recalling known as the eastern branch of the Jangtee 
the. snows of Lapland to the mind ; while Nuddee, to No. 42, outlie Jangtee Nuddee 
the kite and raven wheel through the air, where the Buxa Hills terminate. From No. 
with as steady a pinion as if that eleva- 42 to 47, the boundary again runs along the 
. t|on possessed the same power of resistance foot of the hills to the Thingchoo or Rydak 
that it . does at the level of tho sea. Still river. For a distance of 86J miles, forty- 
■ higher in the heavens, long black V-shaped seven marks for platforms have been erected, 
trains of wild geese cleave tho air, nhooting The West Dooars include the tract of country 
oyer the glacier-crowned top of Kinchin jliow, at the base of the Bhootan hills from the 
and wiuging their flight in one day, perhaps, Teesta river to the Sunkos river on the east, 
from the Yaru to the Ganges, over 500 miles It is about twenty-five miles broad, and tcr- 
of space, and through 22,000 feet of elevation : miuates on the northern limits of Rungpcffe 
one plant alone, a yellow lichen (JJorrera) is Cooch Behai*. The portion east of Dooar 
foUnd at this height, and that only as a visitor Ch.imoochec to the Rydak river was survey- 
fnr, Tartar-like, it migra the lofty ed during season 1866-67. Of tho total area 

dope and ri^ blown about by the violent of 956 square miles, 47 square miles only are 
wlhdtoi He found a small beetle at the very under cultivation, the remaining 909 square 
; top, piobabljr blown up also; for it was a miles are covered with grass and forest The 
iipwer^fea^i and seemed benumbed with area of the Buxa hills is fifty square mUes, 
cidd. ^ The Sinchula range is five miles, from ^ 
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foot of the hills. Buxa, about 1,7.00 feet 
abo7^ the plains, is situated midway ; it is 
surrounded on three sides by hills and only 
open to the south. A regiment of Native 
infantry is stationed at Buxa ; the right 
picket occupy the Umunea hill, 2,086 feet 
high, and the left picket, the Chereleeka hill 
2,457 feet high. Limestone is plentiful all 
round Buxa and coal has been found near the 
sources of the Deemah Nuddee. The total 
number of inhabitants is 12,564, exclusive of 
the troops and camp followers at Buxa, or 
thirteen to the square mile. Tlicy are detail- 
ed below : — 

Kajbungsee or Hin- iToto 84 

doos 9,380|Bhotia 67 

MuBsulmen 605 

Mcoh and Garrow ... 2,428 Total... 12, 564 

— AnjL Ind. Adm,^ Vol, xii, p, 87. 

DOODH-LUTA, Bkng. Oxystelma 

esculcutum. 

DOODII-PAYRA, Hind. Sweetmeats. 

DOODII-PITULEESHIM, Beng. Lab- 
lab falcaium, majus. 

DOOOlIYA, Hind. A preparation of 
Aconite root. 

DOODIA-PICTA, Roxh, Syn. ofUrariu 
picta, — Desv, 

DOODIYA-KULMEE, Bkng. Calonyc- 
tiou Roxburghii. 

DOODYE. A river near Nandnair, in 
Gurrawara. 

DOOGDHA. A tribe of inferior brahmins 
on the borders of Futtelipoor and Allahabad. 
They date their origin from the time of Jye 
Chuiid, who figures in so many fabulous 
legends of tho-se parts. Those by the Fande, 
wlio were Doogdlm brahmins, (i. c. of mixed 
Wood) received 48 villages, of the greater 
part of which they are in possession to this 
Elliot's Supp. Gloss. 

DOOB, Hind., called Doobla in Bengal, a 
grass, Agrostis linearis Koe?ij Cynodon dacty- 
lon, Royle* The nutritive qualities of Doob 
have caused it to he a great favorite with the 
natives of India, and frequent allusions are 
made to it by the poets. It is tile Hariali of 
the people of India. Its tenacity, whenever it 
once fixes its roots has caused it to be used in 
a common simile when the attachment of 
zemindars to their native soil is spoken of. 
See Gramiuaceas. 


DOODH KA M AHAENA, Hind. The 
tenth month, 60 termed, literally the milk 
month. 

DOOKKON, Arab. Sphieranthusiudicus. 

DUOLAGHONDI, Tel. Tragia in vol u- 
crata. 

DOOLAGOVILA ISARA, Tel. Aris- 
tolochia indicia. 

BOO LA KOODA, Mauk. Nerium anti- 
dysentericum.— 

DOOLAL-CI I AM PA, Beng. Hedy- 
chium coronariuin. 

DOOLALA, Sans. From Doorlabha,^ 
obtained with pain. 

DOOLB, Arab. Plntanus orientalis.— ^ 
JAnn. 

BOO LEE. A palanquin or palkee, a 
litter, with wooden Irame work and canvas ; 
a coarsely made palanquin, light and airy, 
generally used lor cariying the sick.— 
Burton's Scimle, Vol. ii, p. 263. 

BOOLKE-CHAMPA, Beng. Spheno- 
carpus grundiHorus. 

BOOLING, a river near Goouteah in 
Midiiupoor. 

BOOM OK BOTJM, the Gingerbread 
palm-tree exclusively inhabiting Upper 
Egypt, especially the neighbourhood of 
Tliebes, whence it is named Cucifera 
Thebaica. Its stem, instead of growing 
without branchcj like*, other palms, forks two 
or thret times thus assuming the appearauco 
of a Pandanus. Clumps of it occur near 
Tliebes. The IVuit is about the size of an 
orange, angular, irregularly formed, of a 
r(*ddi>h color, aiul has a spongy, tasteless, but 
nutritious rind. I'lic albiiiiu'ii of the seed is 
hard and semi-transparent, and is turned into 
bead.s ami other little ornaments. Gaeftner 
described it under the name of Hypheene 
coriacea. It is known in Egypt as the 
Gingerbread-Tree, because of the resemblance 
of its brown mealy rind to that cuke.“—Eng, 
Cyc. p. 385. 

BOOM. In Afighanistau a class of servants 
attached to families of rank whose wives 
serve in the women’s apartments and are 
go betweens in marriage negotiations, 

BOOMA, Hind., also written duma, is 
the name of the leather case in which tea 
is imported from Thibet into Ghurwal and 
Kumaon. It contains ^about three seers, and 
bears a pi’icc of six or seven rupees. 


DOOB AH, Guz. Cordage-Rope. BOOMBA-STACUM, Tel. Alpinia 


DOOBEA, and Sookeha, rivers near Nur- ' ^ . 

singghur. BOOMBUR. SeoJogi. 

r\nr\T\U m it, BOOMBUR, Hind. Ficus glomerata. 

DOODII, m™. Milk. DOOMNAB. A place famed for its bmh. 

DOODHIA KI LAKRI, Hind. Wrightia | minical caves or rock-cut temples. The finest 


antidysenterica. 

DOODH-KULMI. Ipomma turpetlmm 


specimens are at Ellora and ElephantSi 
though some good ones exist also on the 
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iaiaiid of Salsette, and at Mahabalipur. In 
forha luBiiy of them are copies of and a good 
deal resemble the budd’hist Yihara, But they 
. have not been appropriated from the budd’hists, 
as the arrangement of the pillars and position 
of the sanctuary are different. They are never 
surrounded by cells as nil Vihnni are, and 
their walls are invariably covered or meant to 
be covered with sculpture, while the Vihara 
are almost ns invariably decorated by painting, 
except the sanctuary. The subjects of the 
sculpture of course always sets the question at 
rest. To this class belong the far-famed 
Kyias at Ellora, the Saivite tem])le at Doom- 
nar, and the Ruth at ^laliabalipur. This last j 
is cut out of isolated blocks of gratiite, hut 
the rest stand in pits. The India Subha 
group at Ellora are of a separate class, but 
whether they are brahmini^tal .or Jainu is 
undecided. The Kyias at Ellora is a wonder- 
ful work of art— is one piece of rock — in fact 
a small hill cut into a temple. The Ellora 
caves are excavated in a porphyritic green- 1 
stone. See Karli. 

DOOMNEE, Sec Kunawar. 

DOOMOOR, Bkng. Common lig tree, 
Ficus carica. 

BOON DOOMMALE RESIN, the 
gum-rosin of the Doona zeylanica tree. A 
valuable article of commerce. — Ed, Phil. 
Journ, 

BOON, Buust. Tu Aracau a land moasuro 
,30,720 square yards, therefore equal to a 
little more than six and a quarter English 
acres. 

DOONA, Thwaites. A genus of great 
trees of Ceylon, D. affinis occurs between 
Ratnapoora and Galle, at no great elevation. 
D. congestiflora, “ Tiuneya grass, Shujh.^ at 
Hinidoon and Pasdoon Cories, D. cordifolia, 
at no great clevatiou at Pasdoon Code and 
Ambagamowa : D. Gardueri, in the central 
province at an elevation of from 3,000 to 
6,000 feet. D. nervosa at Eknalagoddo near 
Ratnapoora. — Thwaites^ En, PI. Zeyl. 

DOONA TRAPEZIFOLIA, Thwaites, 

Tuccahaaloo-gaBS. Singh. 

Grows as a common forest tree, in the 
ceutral and southern parts of the islaud of 
Ceylon up to an elevation of 1,500 feet. — 
Thw,i p. 55. 

DOONA ZEYLANICA, Thwaites. 

Doon-gass. Singh. 

Grows in the central province of Ceylon, 
up to an elevation of 4,000 feet. A large 
qofthtity of colourless gum-resin etudes from 
trunk and bratiches of this fine tree, which, 

/ when dissolved in spirits of wine or turpentine, 
makes en excellent varnish.— 34. 
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i . DOONA ZEYLANICA, produces, the 
gum-resin, called by the Cingalese, ** dooO-doo- 
' male ” 

doona ? See Resins. 

DOONA H, or dooah^ iii Rajpootanah is a 
portion of the dish of which the prince 
partakes, sent by his own hand to whomsoever 
lie honors at the banquet. At the “russora,” or 
refactory, the chiefs who are admitted to diue 
in the presence of their sovereign are seated 
according to their rank. The repast is One 
of those occasions when an easy familiarity 
is permitted, which, though unrestraiued, 
never exceeds the bonds of etiquette, or the 
liabitiiul reverence due to their father and 
])rince. \Vlien he sends, by the steward of 
the kitchen, a portion of the dish before him, 
or a little from his own hha^sa or plate, all 
eyes are guided to the favored mortal, whose 
good fortune is the subject of subsequent con- 
versation. Tliougli, with the diminished lustre 
of this house, the doonah may liave lost its 
former estimation, it is yet received with 
reverence. — Tod's Bojasihavy Vol. i, p, 317. 

DOONCMA, Hind, properly Dhanchu, 
the ^Eschynomeiiq cannabiiia, extensively cul- 
tivated in Bengal on account of its coarse 
fibres, which are much employed in making 
cubic-ropes. 

DOON, Hind. A valley, a term locally 
applied in the Siwulik Hills, under the Hima- 
laya, as Pat! ee J)oon, Dehra Doon. We appear 
to have the word in the Celtic and Indo-Euro- 
pean languages, as well ns in the Arabic, In 
Euglish we preserve to the present day both 
the adverb, down” to imply descent and 

down” the noun to imply a stooping hill, an 
elevated plain, or hillock of sand on the sea 
shore. 

DOONI). Sec Khyber. 

DOONEEADAR. A mode of address 
among fuqeers. 

DOONGURPORE. This family is an off- 
shoot of the House of Oudeypore. On the 
fall of the Mogul empire, Doongurpore, like 
other Rajpoot States, became tributary to the 
Mahrattas. It was at first arrauged to divide 
the tribute of Rupees 35,000 levied from it 
between Siudia, Holkar and Dhav, but Dhar 
ultimately succeeded iu establishing its ex- 
clusive right. This tributary claim was 
transferred to the British Government by 'the 
Treaty of 1818 (No. L) with Juswunt.Sing 
in return for its protection. As in other 
States inhabited by wild hill tribes, it became 
necessary at an early period of the British 
supremacy to employ a ‘military forep to 
coerce the Bheels who had been, excit^ to 
rebellion by some of the disaffected nobles- 
jThe Bheel Chiefs, however, submitted!/® 
Items (No. LlII) before actual hostiUties 
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commenced. The Rawul^ ^JeswUnt Siaglil grows from thirty to fifty feet high, and from 
was incbmpetetit as a ruler, and addicted to two to four feetfn diameter, and in greater 
the lowest and most degrading vices. *If^or abundance than on the coast of Malabar. — 
his iiicompetency and the disturbances of the Edye^ M. ^ C. 

peace which he created he was deposed (No. DOOPADA NUNA, Tkl. Piney tallow, 
LIV) in 1825, and his adopted son, Dqlput Doopada oil. Oil of Vateria iudica. Doopada 
Sing, grandson of Sawunt Sing, Chief of Per- Eesin, exudes from the Vateria Iudica, and 
tabgurh, was made Bogent. In 1H44 the constitutes the piney varnish. The resin is 
succession of Pcrtabgurli devolved on Dulput used us a fragrant incense in temples, the 
Sing, The Chief of Doongurpore has receiv- quantity procurable is very considerable.— 
ed a Suunud (No. Ill) guaranteeing to him E, J. R. 

the right of adoption, lie is entitled to a DOOPATEFl-LUTA, Pieng. Ipomoea 
salute of fifteen guns. The area of his State pes-capra. 

is about 1,000 square miles, with a popula- DOO-PAHARIYA, Beng. Pentapetes 
tion of about 100,000, The revenue, after phasnicea. 

deducting the tribute and the stipends of feu- DOPUTTA, the dooputta scarf, an exqui- 
datories, is about Rupees 75,000, No local sitely beautiful article of Indian costume for 
corps or contingents are kept up at the ex- men and women is worn more frequently by 
ponse of tfie State. The Chiefs military mahomedan women tlian hindoo, and by the 
force consists of about 125 cavalry and 200 latter only when they have adopted the maho- 
iufantry. — Treaties^ Engagements and Sun-- medan langa, or petticoat ; but invariably 
nuds^ Vol. iv, p. 168. by men in dress costume. By women this 

DOON-GASS, Singh. Doona zeylauica. is generally passed once round the waist over 
— Thwaites, tlie petticoat or trousers, thence across the 

DOON-KOLA, Singh. Tobacco. bosom and over the left shoulder and head ; 

DOOP OR DUP-MaRAM, also named by men across the chest only. Dooputtas, 
Nadenara, a tree in the forests of the western especially those of Benares, are perhaps the 
coast of India from north to south. It grows most exquisitely beautiful of all the ornamen-- 
from sixty to eighty feet high, aud from tal fabrics of India ; and it is quite impossible 
two to. three feet in diameter. It is a light to describe the effects of gold and silver 
sort of wood, similar to the white Ameri- thread of the most delicate and ductile des- 
can fir of New England. This tree pro- scription imaginable, woven in broad, rich 
duces the best description of Indian dammar, borders and profusion of gold and silver 
or resin ; but it is not so valuable as the flowers, or the elegance and intricacy of most 
dammar from the island of Sumatra. The of the arabesque patterns of the ribbon 
natives use the large trees as rafts, and ns borders or broad stripes. How such articles 
catamarans, and for house-building, and the are woven with their exquisite finish and 
small spars to make sheds and yards for strength, fine as their quality is, in the rude 
the native vessels. So long as the moisture handlooms of the country, it is hard to uiider- 
of the wood remains, it may be considered stand. All these fabrics are of the most 
to answer these purposes, but when it delicate and delightful colours ; the creamy 
becomes dry, it is very brittle and of no white, and shades of pink, yellow, green, 
use. At Cochin, Mr. Edye found the rafters mauve, violet and blue, are clear yet subdued, 
and uprights of the roofs over the ships of and always accord with the thread used, and 
war at that port, of this wood, with the pur- tho style of ornamentation, whether in gold or 
lings of split bamboo over them, and cadjans silver, or both combined. Many are of more 
(cocoauut leaves plated), all of which were decided colours — black, scarlet and crimson, 
lashed together by coir yarns. The amount chocolate, dark green, and madder ; but, 
of expense for a roof with sheds was about whatever the colour may be, the ornamenta- 
350 rupees, or £44 sterling. One sort of the tion is chaste aud suitable. For the most 
Dup-maram is named Nadenar, which means part, the fabrics of Benares are not intended 
long-stringed Dup-maram, not of much use or for ordinary washing ; hut the dyers and 
value, grows to about sixteen inches in diame- scourers of India have a process by which the 
ter, and sixty feet in height. Another sort former colour can be discharged from the 
named Paini Dup-maram, which produces a fabric, and it can then be re-dyed. The gold 
sort of resinous gum, is found in the Cochin or silver work is also carefully pressed and 
and Travancoro ' forests, but is rarely cut ironed, and the piece is restored, if not to its 
down, as the dammar taken from it is valuable, original beauty, at least to a very wearable 
andwhenmixed with the wood-oil makes tho condition. The dooputtas of Pytun, and 
Paini Varnish. This is an article export to indeed most others except Benares, are of a 
China from Sumatra, where this tree also ! stronger fabric. Many of them are woven 
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iti fast colours, find the gold threitd-^ilvcf | iji'awn or cacned by the lion. AaMata Ja- 
la rarely used in tliem-~is pore ^ nivi the ^‘Mother of Births/’ she is Juiio 
iham that of Benares. On this account they Luciea: as Padma, * whose throne is the 
are preferred iu Central India and the lotus/ she is the fair Isis of the Nile ; as Tri* 
Deccan; not only because they are ordina- poors * governing the three worlds,’ and 
nly more durable, but because they bear Atm^ — dovi, * the goddess of souls/ she is. the 
washing or cleaning better. In point of Ilecute Triformis of the Greeks. In short, 
delicate beauty, however, if hot of richne.ss, her power is manifested under every form 
they are not comparable with the fabrics from the birth, and all the intermediate stages 
of Benares. Scarfs aro in use by every one, until death ; whether Janavi, Gouri, or the 
plain muslins, or muslins with figured fields terrilic Cali, the Proserpine or Calligeniaof 
and borders without colour; plain fields ofj the west. — Tod's Raj asthan, Volifp»5*I6. 
muslin with narrow edging of coloured silk DOORGAH POUJAH, a term given in 
or cotton (avoiding gold thread), and narrow Bengal to the hindoo festival of the Dusse- 
ends. Such articles, called ‘ sehla* in India, rah, occurring in the autumn. See Dassarah ; 
are in every day use among millions of Dusserah. 

hindoos and mahomedans, men and women. DOORGAWATEPl, queen regent of Gur- 
They are always open textured muslins ; ha Mundela, was killed iu action against the 
and the quality ranges from very ordinary troops of Akbar, under Asof Khan, she 
yam to that of the finest Dacca fibres, was interred where she fell and to this day, 
No attire is. so becoming to the delicate form the passing traveller places over her grave, 
of a woman as the Hindoostauee garments one of the white quartz crystals with which 
angya and dopatta. A woman in European the hills iu the neighbourhood abound. Two 
attire gives the idea of a German manikin, an rocks are at her grave which the people be- 
Asiatic in her flowing drapery, recalls the lieve to be her drums converted into stone, 
statue of antiquity. These scarfs are manu- and the neighbouring villagers say that they 
factored at various places and of different occasionally at night hear sounds issuing from 
qualities aud colours. Those brought from them. See Cairu. 

Benares are always with gold and plain lace DORIAN, the fruit of the Durio zibethe- 
bbrders of different sorts, aro sold at from nus a pleasant tasted fruit, but to most Euro- 
25 to 350 Rupees each. Those of Arnee in | peans, of most offensive persistant odour 
the Collectorate of Chinglepiit, with borders though the natives of Amherst and Malacca 
of yellow cotton, are priced at from Rupees 2 are very fond of it. They cost three rupees' 
to 7 each and those of Ooppada in Rajahmun- each. — Moulmein, 

dry are woven with white borders and are DOORK’HEE, Hind., also written durk’hi. 
sold at from to 3 Rupees each. — Dr. An insect whose ravages are very destructive 
Watson ; Tr. of Hind., Vol. ii, p 37. to Indigo, when the plant is young. 

DOOR, or Hulqna, female oriinnient. DOOROO, Singh. Cumin seed. 

DOORANI, a titular name of an Afghan DOORS, are generally open in India aud 
tribe. See Dourani. the number of servants about, admit of this. 

DOORBA, Beng., Hind. Cynodou dac- But when the doors are shut, before opening 

tilon, Pbrb., the hariali grass. them, all the questions in Acts xii, J3 ai’e 

DOOREAH, Hind. A dog-boy. put * And as Peter knocked at the door 

DOORGA, a name of the hindoo goddess of the gate a damsel came to hearken named 
Farvati or Kali. Doorga, Sans., means diffi- Rhoda.’ A stranger approaching a house, 
cult of access, from door, prep, and gam to does not attempt to open its door but usually 
go.* Farvati or Doorga Mata, the Mater claps his hands, two or three times together. 
Montana of Greece and Rome, is according This is called thali dena. The English word 
to Diodorus, an epithet of Cybeleor Vesta “ door,” is from the Sanscrit, “dwar”, aud has 
as the guardian goddess of children, one its equivalent in dar” Persian. The 
of the characters of tlie Rajpoot “ Mother English in Calcutta, retain a door or gate 
of the Mount,” whose shrine crowns many keeper, dar-wan, who shuts the gates when 
a pinnacle in Mewar ; and who, with the visitors are not receivable. 

. prolific Gouri is amongst the amiable forms DOORUGBUNSEE, also written Durag- 
of the universal mother, whose functions bans!, name of a clan of Rajpoots who hold 
are more varied and extensive than her villages in Gurwara. 
si$ters of Egypt and of Greece. Like the DOOR V A, Beng. Cynodon dactylon, the 

Ephesian Diana, Doorga wears the crescent hariali grass, 

on the head. She is also the turretted DOORYODHANA, Sans. From door, 
Cybele/’ the guardian goddess of all places prep, and yodhana, war* 
of strength, doorga, and like her she is *D00S1U. See Japan. 
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DOR. 


DOREMA AMMONIAGUM. 


DOOSTiPARISHA, Sans. Tragia iavo- 1 prietors of Aligarh ; and a remnant of them 
lucrata. exists in Dubhaee, Atrowlee, Coel, 

DOOTEE-SAMBODHU, Sans. From Shikarpoor and Tod,' 

dOotSS) a female messenger, and Sambodu, a Wilson, 

calL ' DOR, IlrxD. Land ploughed twice. When 

DOOWIN — ? Durio zibethinus. ^ ploughed three times, it is called Teoor; when 
DOPAEE, Hind. A variety of magic four,Chuwur. 
squares. DOR or CASTEL PELEGRINO, the 

DOPAHRYA, Hind. Pentapetes phoc- ] modern village Athehis the first plaCe to- 
nicea. 1 wards Jaffa ; it is the Castel Pelegriuo of the 

DOPATEE, Beng. Impatiens balsamiiia. Crusades, and the Dor of the Hebrews. Its 
DOPHLA. That portion of the southern columns and buttresses, are a confused mass, 
face of the sub-Himalayas which extends stretching into the waves, over which the 
from 32* 50‘ to about 34* north latitude, and surf breaks. Dor is the celebi ated city of 
forms the northeru boundary of the valley CaRsarea. — Skin?icr's OverlandJourn€y,VoL 
of Assam, from the Kuriapara Dowar, to i, p. 96. 

where the Subanshiri debouches into the DOB, IIikd. Spiraea Lindleyana, also 
plains, is occupied by a tribe of mountaineers, Arum curvatum. 

usually known to the people of the valley, DORA, Tel. A respectable person, the 
under the appellation of the Dophla. This equivalent ol* Mr. or Master ; plural Dora- 
term, whatever may be its origin, is not re- garu ; Dorawanlu. 

cognized by the people to whom it is applied, DORADINA. A group of trees of the 
except in their intercourse with the inhabit- family Siluridie Stenobranchiae. 
ants of the plains. Bangui, the term in their DOBAK. See Khuzistan or Arabistan. 

language to signify a man, is the only desig- DORANA, Singh. Diptcrocarpus glandu* 

nation they give themselves. During the losus, Thw. 

latter days of the Ahom suzerainty when DO ECUS, one of the Colcoptera of Hong 

internal dissensions and the growing imbe- Kong. 

cility of the government furnished oppor- DORDONIA ORIENTALIS. Hop wood 
tunities for the bordering tribes to indulge in of Norfolk Island, does not attain to more 
acts of rapine and lawless aggressions on than a foot in diameter, and is principally used 
their low-land neighboui’s, the Dophla were for veneering and in turning ornaments.-^ 
not slow in exacting their share of the general KeppeVs Ind, Arch,, Vol. ii, p, 282, 
spoil. Several attempts were made to check DOREMA. A genus of plants belonging to 
their atrocities : and on one occasion, rajah the natural order Umbelliferm. 

Gourinath Sing, is said to have marched an DOREMA AMMONIACUM, Don. 
army into their hills for the express purpose | Forola ammonitera Fee. 

ofchashsiDg them, ami several thousand Arau. | Simagh teratees, Paas. 

■Uophlas were taken prisoners and brought Eastern giant fennel, Eno. „ b’ul-shirin, „ 
down to the plains. The rajah, obliged them Oehak, Pers. | i 

to dig a canal with the view of draining off A glaucous green plant with a perennial 
the large and unwholesome morasses that still root, and large leaves 2 feet long. It is 
exist in rauhal Kollongpur, But, owing to a native of Persia, in the plains of Yerdek- 
the bad treatment to which the prisoners were hast and Kumishii in the province of Irak ; 
subjected, and the unhealthiness of the season, and near the town of Jezud Khast in very 
the greater portion of them ai e said to have dry plains and gravelly soil, exposed to an 
perished, and the task assigned to them re- ardent sun. This is one of the plants which 
mained unaccomplished. — Beng, As, Soc. yield gum ammoniacum, but it is probable 
Jour., No. 2051. that several plants yield this as well as the 

DOPPELT CHLORQUECKSILBER, other gum-resins of the order Umbellifex’m. 
Ger. Corrosive sublimate. This gum resin is imported into Bombay 

DOR, a tribe of Rajpoots, some of whom, from the Persian Gulf, and re-exported to 
mostly converted to mahomedanism, are different countries. It is obtained by incisions 
settled in the district of Aligarh, also about in the plant, and occurs in two forms-^first 
Banda and Sagar. Time has destroyed all in voluminous masses of yellowish colour, 
knowledge of the history of this race, but enclosing white almond-like tears, the whole 
they must have been of importance in the being of plastic consistence, and very im- 
time of the last hindoo sovereign of Delhi, pure secondly, in tears of irregular form, 
Prithi-raj, as he commemorated a victory over white or yellowish, opaque, rather solid, 
them by a tablet. Before the emigration of agglutinated or distinct, compact, brittle, of 
the Bir Goojur race, they were the chief pro- glossy fracture, and free from impunties: Its 
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: tfOEBlr. 

« long tinie. Qn a j^ole B«iar itm 
letter. It is partially sduble ia water, of the boat, they place, chiefly fbr oFB^^ 
ialher/ alci^ol, alk^ine solutions and acetic a thin, finely caiwed, red and whito atinped 
acid^ Xta medical eflects, are similar to,, but plank, sometimes furnished with the image of 
dett powerful than asafoetida. It is principally a Papuan’s head, with out-sticking hair, made 
employed as air expectorant in the chronic from gumuti fibi*es or cassowary feathers. 
cataiThs and asthmas of old persons. It is Their food consists principally of millet, obi, 
also applied externally as a warm and maize, a little rice, fish, hog’s flesh and iVuit. 
stimulating plaster. (Lindley, J'/ora if edica.) Sago, the general food of the inhabitants of 
T^Eng, Cye., p, u35 ; Faulkner ; O’ Skaugh- the Moluccas and the islands to the east, is 
Messy, p. 364— 365; PowelVs Hand-Book^ p. here only found in small quantities and is 
354i See Ferula, Persica, Asafoetida. brought from elsewhere. The fish and flesh 

DORGANIA SUBPLANA. See Chelonia. they eat roasted or dried. Respect for the 
DOBEY, a village in New Guinea, in which aged, love of their children, fidelity to their 
the houses are built on posts, in the water, wives arc traits which reflect honor on their 
and are reached by long rude bridges. The disposition. Chastity is held in high regard 
houses are low, in the form of a boat bottom and is a virtue which is seldom transgressed 
upwards. The people resemble IheKe andAru by them. A man can only have one wife and 
islanders, and many of them are very hand- is bound to her for life. Concubinage is not 
some, tall and well-made, with well cut fea- permitted. Adultery is unknown amongst 
tures and large aquiline noses. Their colour them. They are generally very fond of strong 
is a deep brown often approaching closely to drink, but although they go to excess in 
black, and the flue mop-like heads of frizzly this, it could not be learned that they prepared 
hair appear te be more common than else- any fermented liquor, not even sago, weeror 
where, and are considered a great ornament, tuak. Kidnapping is general in Siese coun- 
a long six pronged bamboo fork being kept tries and is followed as a branch of trade, so 
alack in them to serve the purpose of a comb, that there is no dishonour attached to it. — 
The majority have short woolly hair. They Wallacey ii, y. 184 ; Earl p. 71 ; Journal of 
are shore dwellers, fishers and traders. The the Ind, Arch.^ June 1852, pp. 312 /o 317. 
hiUmeu, or Arfak, of the interior, are generally DOHI, Hind. Cedrela toona var, C.serrata, 

black but some are brown. Their hair though also Polygonum Bistorta. 

always more or less frizzly, is sometimes short DORIIl AR, Hind. A pedlar selling laces 

and matted. Birds of paradise are brought to ! and thread, also, a Saiva mendicant living part- 
Dorey fpr sale from Amberbaki, about a ly by the sale of thread. Dori means a small 
hundred miles west. The Arfak mountains twine or thread or cording, used on the edges 
tre about ten thousand feet high, and in- of clothing, similarly to Nakki, Gota, Kinari, 
habited by savage tribes. The inhabitants Patti, Mandil and Zardozi. 
of Dorey are all seafaring. Men, women DORIS BABNABDI, of Kelaart, has 
and children are seen at almost all times in rich colours. D. Exanthemata, of Kelaart, 
their small outrigger prahus. They pre- of Formosa, Labuan and Borneo is nearly 
fer making use of their sampans to pass eight inches long, of an olive green colour, and 
from one house to another to going on foot, is the largest known uudibrauch. Its besses 
They do not walk more than is absolutely and tubercles render it an unpleasing object.— 
necessary, either to go to their gardens, or to Calld, 

bniig wood or water, which is the daily duty DOR-KHAIR, Hind. ? A tree of Chota 
the women. They are all very expert in Nagpore, with hard, yellowish-red timber.*— 
awimmlng and diving. Often when some of Cal. Cat. Ex.f 1862. 
their smali prahus were lying near the ship DOBKINEF. See Bazeegur. 
on tiirowing overboard pieces of copper, glass DORLA, Ddk. Brinjal. 
bemls, and similar trifles, youug and old DOBLE KA PHAL, Duk. Solanum 
eprang from the sampans and dived to secure jacquini. 

the prize; They scarcely ever came to the DORO Sindh. Unripe fruit of Capparis 
surfiioe without having brought up what had aphylla. — Boxb, 

been throwD in. Knives were the only things DORVILLE. Fathers Grueber and Dor* 
which they did not succeed in securing, as ville crossed China from Pekin, by Singaofoo 
(iheie sank too quickly to allow them to .^ve to Sining, and reached the Koko-noor valleyi 
Aem ; as there wei^ many in the water and thence passed into Tibet^ romi^ 4^ • 
time, struggles sometimes took 8001*068 of the Hoang*ho, and crossiug 
place amongst : them under water. The of the Yang-tse^Kiang river^ thoy ioaiao#^ 
chBdrea learn to swim and dive as soon as from thence to India, through Hie valley of 
they can run and they Can keep in the water Nipal by Katmandii mid Hetounda to J^M 
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DOSU POWDER. DOSU POWDER. 

(m Iho Gang^ wher« to be washed and left all night exposed 

Tt6ef| Tarto^ to the air, on a table placed bef<Hre an 

DOBYMA BERDMOREl, A open window, that it might become complete- 

gentis of the family Geokotidas, found in ly stiff. Next morning, several Japanese, 
MergUi. some of the officers of the factory, and my- 

DOSA, Tel. also NAKEADOSA, Tel. self, went to examine the corpse, which was 
OttCumis utillissimus. — Roxb,, W. ^ A» as hard as a piece of wood. One of the inter* 
DOSAD, in Bengal, a low caste, employed preters, named Zenby, drew from his bosoni 
as executioners, to remove dead bodies, as a santock, or pocket-book, and took out of it 
village watchmen, and messengers : in Bengal an oblong paper full of a coarse powder re* 
and Bahar, the work of labourers is done by sembling sand : this was the famous dosia 
Bhtti, Rajwar and other aboriginal tribes, but powder. He put a pinch into the ears, 
Chandal, Dosad, Hari, Bhumali are names of another into the nostrils, and a third into the 
other outcaste races, the Bhuimal, in Ben- mouth, and presently, whether from the effects 
gal, are the lowest or sweeper class, the of this drug, or of some trick which he could 
Dosad of Bahar used to make frequent not detect, the arms, which had before be^n 
predatory excursions into lower Bengal.— crossedover the breast, dropped of themselves, 
Campbell^ Wilson. and in less than twenty minutes, by the 

DOSKI, Rus. Deals. watch, the body recovered all its flexibility. 

DOSS, from Dasa, Sansc., a slave, — a He attributed this phenomenon to the action of 
surname of many hindoo races in India, as some subtle poison, but was assured that the 
Jaggadamba Doss, and supposed by some to dosia powder, so far from being poisonous was 
mark their origin,— by others to have the same an excellent medicine in difficult labours. In 
referenoe to the hindoo gods, as the Abid, or such cases, a cup of hot water, in which a 
Gholam of the present Arabs slave’' to the little of the dosia powder, tied in a bit of 
Almighty. Many of the mahomedans having white rag, has been infused, is administered 
such names as Abid-ul-Kadir, Abid-ullah, to the patient, who is then sure to obtain a 
slave of the Almighty, slave of God. This safe and speedy delivery. The dosia powder 
name, among hindoos, is borne chiefly by men is likewise recommended as the most effica* 
of the buuya caste, by byragee fukeers, and cious remedy for diseases of the eyes. An 
occasionally by kayet’hs and brahmins. It is infusion of this powder, taken even in pei^Ct 
usually coupled with the name of some deity, health, is said to have virtues which cause it 
as Shib Doss, Narayen Doss, &c., to imply to be in great request among the Japanese of 
subjection to some special tutelaiy god. all classes. It cheers the spirits and refreshes 
DO-SHAHI, Hind. A soil, part clay and the body. It is carefully tied up in a piece 
part sand, soil of two kinds mingled, hence of white cloth and dried, after being used, as 
its name, do-mat, or two earths. it will serve a great number of times. The 

DO-SHALA, Hind., Fers. Double shawl, same infusion is given to people of quality 
shawls being always worn double, by the when at the point of death : if it does not 
natives of India. prolong life, it prevents rigidity of the ihnbs ; 

DOSH AM. See Polyandry. . and the body is not exposed to the rude hand* 

DOSIA POWDER. The Japanese have ling of professional persons — a circumstance 
a method of interment peculiar to themselves, of some consequence in a country where 
Instead of enclosing corpses in coffins of a respect for the dead is carried to excess. He 
length and breadth proportionate to the sta- had the curiosity to procure some of this 
ture and bulk of the deceased, they place the powder, for which he was obliged to send to 
body in a tub, three feet high, two feet and a Kidjo, or the nine provinces, to all the tern* 
half in dtifmeter at the top, and two feet at pies of the Singous, which enjoy the exclusive 
the bottom. The Japanese, state that they sale of it, because they practise the doctrine 
produce this result by means of a particular of Kobou-Daysi, its inventor. It was after 
powder called dosia, which they introduced the death of this Kobou-Daysi, in the second 
into the ears, nostrils, and mouth of the year of the nengo-zio-wa (a. D. 825), that 
deceased, after which the limbs all at once this sand came into general use in Japan* 
acquire astonishing flexibility. As they The quantity obtained in consequence of hit 
pi^mised to perform this experiment in Mr. first application was very small, and >,eten 
Titsingh’a presence, he remarks, the experi- this was a special favour of the pxiests^ wlto 
ment accordingly took place in the month otherwise never part with more dian a aini^e 
of October, 1783, when the cold was al- pinch at a time. At his departure In 1784^ 
ready pretty severe. A young Dutchman however, he carried with him a ooniidenAlA 
having died dn the island of Desima, he quantity of the dosia powder. Fart 
directed the physician to cause the Wy up in lots of twenty small packets each, with 
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DOST AI-I. 


doula: 


tlie outside in ted 
V ci^FfiQterBi the rest was in small bags : this 
coarse powder, in which were to 
1)6 seen here and thei'e particles of gold, and 
wbdch probably was not yet possessed of the 
r^ulsite virtues. One small packet only had 
undergone the chemical operation which 
ensures its efficacy, and this was a powder as 
white as snow. The discovery of the dosia 
powder is ascribed to a priest named Kobou- 
Daysi : he became acquainted with the 
properties of this valuable mineral on the 
mountain of Kougosen, or Kimbeusen, in the I 
province of Yamotto, where there arc many 
mines of gold and silver, and carried a con- 
siderable quantity of it to the temple to which 
he .belonged, on the mountain of Kojas-an. 
The priests of this temple continue to chant 
hymns of thanksgiving to the gods who led 
Kobou-Daysi to this important discovery. 
When their stock is exhausted, they fetch a 
' fresh supply from the mountain of Kongo- sen, 
and carry it away in varnished bowls. The 
priests pretend that the dosia powder owes 
all its efficacy to the favour of their 
prayers. As soon as the new supply 
arrives, it is put into a basin, varnished 
and gilt, and set before the image of the god, 
Day*nitsi, or Biron-sanna. The priests, 
ranged in a circle before the altar, and turning 
between their fingers the beads of a kind of 
rosary, repeat for seven times twenty-four 
hours a hymn called Guomio-Siugo, the \ 
words of which are * 

; ,Ox o bokja Biron sanna nomaka fodora mani 
Fando ma, zimbara fara, fare taja won. 

The priests assert, that, after this long exer- 
cise* a kind of rustling is heard in the sand ; 
all .the impure particles fiy out the vessel of 
themselves, and nothing is left but the puri- 
fied dosia powder, which is then divided among 
all the temples of the Singous. It has 
tile appearance of sand, and when it is 
fully pe^ected for use is as white as 
snow. It is obtained on the mountain of 
Kon^osen or Kinbensen in the province of 
Yamatto, where there are many mines of gold 
and Oliver. The process by which it is pre- 
paid is the secret of the priests. Their 
knolyledge is doubtless the result of ac- 
cideutal experience, for their acquaintance 
With cimmistry is so slight that we may safely 
conclude they do not understand the rationale 
of its preparation. — Titsmgh's Illustrations 
ojf japan^p. 283; American Expedition to 
Japan, p. 72 ; Hodgson* s Nangasaki, p. 222. 

in 1732, became nabob of 


His succession had been disliked by Nizsih*^; 
ul-Mulk, who in 1730, incited the Mahrattas 
to invade Arcot, and Dost Ali, met them at 
Amboor on the 20th May 1740, and fell in 

battle.— Ome. 

DOST MAHOMED KHAN was one Of 
tho younger sons of Sirfaraz Khan, the Barak, 
Zai sirdar, slain by order of shah Zeiuan at 
Kandahar, in 1799. The mother of Dost 
Mahomed Khan was of a Juanshir family, 
He succeeded shah Sboojah as ruler in 
Aifghanistan but political difficulties with 
Dost Mahomed Khan induced the Indian Go- 
vernment, at the close of 1838, to resolve on 
displacing him and replacing the deposed 
king shah Shoojah-uhMulk. This was done, 
after a series of successes and severe reverses, 
in one of which the entire British army 
was destroyed by climate and the sword, 
and was the greatest disaster that ever befel 
the army of India. In his turn he was driven 
from his throne by the British in 1839, was 
taken prisoner to Calcutta but was ultimately 
restored. He brought Cabul and Candahar 
under his rule and when close on eighty years 
of age, he wrested Herat from Persian influence 
and on the 9th June 1863, he died, twelve 
days after he had taken the city by storm. 
He left 16 sous, who continued for many 
years, a civil war of succession. — JHasson*s 
Journey, Vol. iii, p. 17. 

DO-SUTI, Hind. A kind of cotton cloth. 
The words mean double thread. 

DOS WAN 10, Guz. A dealer in cloth, 
a pedlar of the Banya tribe. 

DOSYPELTIDjE. a family of reptiles 
including Eladistoda Westermauni, JReiw. 

DOT PURMA. See Hindoo. 

DOW, Alexander, translated and published 
Ferishta’s history of the mahomedans of Asia. 
— Orme. 

DOUBLE COCOA-NUT. Lodoicea. 

DOUBLE HEADED SNAKE, of Ceylon, 
Uropeltis grandis. 

DOUBLE ISLAND, Lat. lo°o2' N. Long. 
97"33'E. 

DOUBLETS, in jewellery, a thin slice of 
a pure gem cemented over a paste of same 
colour ; or a paste of facetted crystal, cement- 
ed over a pure gem. 

DO UK LOUNG, Bukm. Dalbergia reni" 
formis, — Roxb. 

DOUK-TA-LOUNG, Burm. Dalbergia 
glauca. 

DOUK-YA-xMAH, Burm. Dalecbtmpia 
pomifera. 

DOUK-YAT, Burm. Photiniaserratifolia* 


the vCarnatic in succession to his uncle DOUL, Hind. The ridge or small emr* 
Saa^/ He gave one daughter to bankment dividing imgated fields. 

DOULA, Hind., also written daolBi a 
to be his dewan. boundary. In many English gamee, isVin 
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barlej^breakf as4 oqcaBionaUy inr foot^bail, the 
limita la^ei &e l)oale8 and the foot-ball is said 
to ** I>onled.” 

DOULiS-WALLA. See Khyber, p. 514. 

DOULATABAD, IS** 57', 75“ 14 , in the 
Dukhan, 9 miles N. W. of Aurangabad, mean 
height of the village, 2,013 iL’^Cultd, 

DOUM-PALM, Hyphasne the baica. 

DOUN-DALOUN, Burm. See Indigoferaa. 

DOUNG,BuR]tf. A hill. 

DOUR— surrounded by the Wuzeeree hills, 
and adjoining the western border of Bunuoo, 
is the small valley of Dour, inhabited by a 
distinct race, and containing about 8,000 
inhabitants. This valley originally belonged 
to the Dooraui kingdom. It was, together 
with other outlying tracts, formally ceded to 
Bunjeet Singh by the tripartite treaty of 1 838 ; 
but afterwards, in 1847, the British relin- 
quished all claim to it on behalf of the Sikhs. 
The people of Dour more than once expressed 
a wish to come under British jurisdiction, but 
the offer was not accepted. During the treaty 
negotiations of 1855, the ameer’s representa- 
tive urged that the valley once formed an 
integral portion of the Dooranee empire, and 
that His Highness now wished to take it, 
provided that the British did not claim any 
title. The Government replied that the 
British did not desire to assert any claim, nor 
to interfere with the ameer, if he chose to re- 
annex it to his kingdom. 

DOUR OR DAUR, Arab., Uiud. In 
military life in India, is employed to designate 
a sudden expedition against an enemy. 

DOUR, Hind. The slings attached to a 
bucket for irrigation. The more usual terms 
are joota and jotee. 

DOURA, Hind. See Graminacese. 

DOUBANELLE, Egypt. Holcus spicatus. 

DOURANI, a name of the Affghan tribe 
Abdali, given to them by Ahmed shah, Sad- 
dozye, on his ascending the throne in a. d. 
1747. They are also called Sulimaui, from a 
district of which, the Tobeh Maruf, they for- 
merly came. The Duraui Aifghans are an 
agricultural, but chiefly a pastoral race, who 
term their summer and winter ground, Eilak 
and Kishlak, dwelling in their coarse black 
camlet tents, called Kishdee, the same with 
the Kara ulli of the Turks and Siah-chader 
of the Persians. The number of Durani 
tribes are nine, the names of seven of which 
end in “ zye,*’ which means the same as the 
beni or walad of the Arabs, and the mac of 
the Scotch. The names are the 
Mauku# Populzye. Nooraye, 

Khongani. Allekozye. Alizye, and 
Barukzye, Achikzye. ,l8hakzye. 

The Populzye are the largest. In person, 
the Durani are stout and well made, many 


DOW. 

of them being above the standard of the Indo- 
Germanic races of Europe. Some have 
round and plump faces. With others, tlie 
countenance is strongly marked, and with 
most the cheek bones are prominent. When 
a family is by itself, the men and women eat 
together ; but few restraints are put upon the 
female, and her iuflucuce is considerable. 
The Duraui tribes, all but the Achikzye, are 
religiously given, but not intolerant. They 
are of the sunui sect. Their national dance, 
called Attun, is danced almost every evening 
with songs and tales to accompany it. They' 
have a strong love of country chase. They 
are fond of tales, fond of the chase, and 
except the Achikzye about 5,000 in number, 
all are religions. The Durani, especially the 
men of Kandahar, have a powerful love of 
country : The Duraui is rarely a merchant 
or adventurer. They are hospitable and 
brave, and are the most important of the 
Affghan tribes. 

DOVE. 

Oinos, Greek. I Fakhta, Hind. 

Jona, Her. | ^ 

Doves are numerous in India. See Birds. 

DOW, a vessel employed in the trade be- 
tween the Red Sea, the Arabian coast, the 
gulf of Persia and the coasts of India, in 
Cutch, Guzerat and Malabar. They were also 
used in the Persian Gulf, for the purpose of 
war and piracy. They are always manned by 
Arabs. The Arab Dow is of about one hun- 
dred and fifty to two hundred and fifty tons 
burthen, by measurement ; grab-built, with 
ten or twelve ports ; about eighty-five feet 
long, from stem to stern ; twenty feet nine 
inches broad ; and eleven feet six inches deep. 
Of late years, this description of vessel has 
been built most perfectly at Oochin, on the 
coast of Malabar, in the European style. These 
vessels have a great rise of floor ; are cal- 
culated for sailing with small cargoes ; and 
are fully prepared, by internal equipment, for 
defence, with decks, hatchways, ports, poop- 
deck, &c., like a vessel of war ; many of them 
are sheathed, on two-and-a-hulf-inch plank 
bottoms, with one inch board, and a prepara- 
tion of chunam and oil, which is called galgal, 
put between the planks and sheathing- board, 
causing the vessel to be very dry and durable ; 
and preventing the worm from attacking the 
bottom. The worm is the one of the greatest 
enemies in India to timber in the water^' while 
the white ant is as much so out of it. Oe the 
outside of the sheathing board thbre' la a 
coat of whitewash, made from the Saine 
articles as that between the sheathing aiid 
planks ; which coat is renewed every 
they put to sea. These vessels have g^bhiliy 
one mast, and a latteen-sail : the yaii4 is Ute 
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bOWLAlJABAa DOtaWSABAb* 

Teasel ftloft; a&4 ibe. tnelt fortreit whioli hae 
forward, for tlie purpoM of kee^g names, Deogliuiv Deogiri. o It ccffikiis^ 

^ weight clear, in raising and conical green-stone rock; the to 

louring. The tack of the sail is brought to whick is scarped tea height ol^liOito^ 
the stern-head, and sheets aft in the usual the ground. The upper conical part is 
way ; the haulyards lead to the tafirail, reached by means of an opening at the 
haTing a pendant and treble purchase-block, base of the scarp^ which gives admissum 
which becomes the backstay, to support the into a low narrow passage, hewn cSit 
mast when the sail is set : this, wifo three of the solid stone, and opening into a 
pairs ofshrouds, completes the rigging ; which large chamber or vault that has been ei- 
is veiy simple, the whole being of coir-rope, cavated in the interior of the hill From this 
Several of these vessels have been fitted as vault a vamp or gallery gradually 'sloping 
togs, after their arrival in Arabia ; and upwards, and also excavated in the solid rooki 
armed by the Arabs for cruising in the Red winds round the interior. It has a height 
Sea and Arabian Gulf, as piratical vessels : and breadth of 12 feet and terminates above 
toy are also the class of vessels of which in a recess on the top of the rock, about 20 
ICippu Sultan’s fleet at Onore consisted. When feet square. At to base of the rock is a 
armed, they were too powerful for the Bombay ditch, which is crossed only at one place, and 
marine brigs. This has never happened, but by a causeway on which only two men abreast 
when in great numbers, and to brigs weak and can walk and defended on the side next the 
ttheupported. The large dows make generally rock by a battlemented building Outside the 
oee voyage iu the season, to the southward of ditch is a minaret 100 feet high. Its posi* 
Arabia ; taking advantage of the north-east tiou is commanding, and it has from the most 
monsoon to come down, and the south-west to ancient times been stronghold of the rulers 
return with an exchange cargo. They generally in that part of India. It was the capital of 
bring dates, fruit, preserves, Shiraz- wine, and Ram Deo, a prince of so great power that the 
horses, and take back rice, coir, canvas, cocoa- mahomedans looked on him as king of the 
UUts, oil, timber, dammar, Ac., various articles Dekhan. Umber a sovereign of high rank 
of cloth of the country manufacture, aud from among the princes of the Deccan, who governed 
Bombay, European articles of every descrip- his dominions with wisdom, built the city of 
tiou. The trade of the western coast of India Gurkeh, now called Aurungabad, five kos 
is vety great in those vessels; extending from Dowlatabad, and died two years before 
from Allepy, the southernmost port on the the expedition of shah Jehan, at eighty years 
qoftsi of Malabar, up to Bombay : but ail the of age, leaving his dominions the best culti- 
tode to Bengal is carried on % ships which vated and the happiest region in India. Alla- 
ai^ called ** Country Traders,” from the Gulf ud-din, npphew and general of the emperor 
jOi( Persia and Arabia. The Arabs are a Feroz, in 1294 swept across the Nerbuddab, 
powerful, well grown, handsome people, and with an army of 8,000 men and presented 
rery acute and intelligent in trade. They himself before Deogbur which he captured. 
Uftoly navigate their ships to Bengal in per- He entered into negotiations with the rajah 
tot safety, and with great skill. — Adey^ and besides money and jewels obtained the 
Sir John Malcolm* cession of Ellichpoor and its dependencies, 

DOWAH^ or GOGBA. A river near and the raja was further to pay tribute annu- 
Msjujeeghat in Chupra. ally. Ou his return, he was met by his uncle 

DOWANIYA, SxNGH.) Grewia asiatica, L, Feroz, whom ho assassinated, as he patted on 
DO-WATI. See Hindoo. the cheek. Camala Devi, was to wife of 

DOWHOOREE. A river near Ranee- the rajah of Guzerat, and was celebrated 
guii^e. as the flower of India. On the fall of 

DOWBAH, Arab. The fifth title amongst Nerwalla, the capital of Guzerat, her hus- 
Ihdiau mahomedaus, as Saraj-ud-dowlah, baud became a fugitive and Camala Devi 
' Bashid-mbdowlah. In Southern Arabia, was taken prisoner and carried to AUa- 
a dowkh is a governor of a province, equiva- ud-din’s harem ; and, attracted by her beauty, 

. lent to l^e Turkish title of Pasha. wit and accomplishments he made her/his 

TO^TC^AISHWARAM. A military sta- queen. Her fascinations soothed that savaige 
ti(m on the Godavery river. Pathan in his moodiest hours and influepeii 

DO WLAT, Arab., Hind., Prrs. Wealtib, him to a lenity hitorto unknown to him. Bkr 
jsmiptoty, Umr-o-dowlat ziadah. May your daughter DewalDevi had escaped with Imr 
days apd your prosperity be prolonged. father. Her reputation for beauty -Bqmdilad 
PdHil^^TABAD, in 19^ 67' ; 76^ 14',itt that of her mother, and to son of BaiiHto 
to Dekitof 8 miles N. W. of Aurongabad. the rajah Deogiri (Dowlatebad) bad tog 
Xm to of to village^ 1,721 sued for her, butcher fafoer,. proto 
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Biffpooi origin^ epuld not accept a :Mahratte> 
em titougb a Camak Devit how- 

ever» baTing expresged to Alla-ud-din, a wish 
to be Joined by her daughter, Alla-ud-dm 
aent a strong aitny under a general to bring 
Pewal Devi to Delhi. In this extremity, her 
father accepted the Mahratta prince and sent 
off his daughter to Deogiri under an escort, 
but the escort was overtaken, the fair maiden 
seized and carried to Delhi, when Khizr Khan 
the son of Alla-ud-din, mamed her. Their 
union Was very happy and the poet Khusroo 
praised them, but Khizr Khan’s eyes were put 
out by Kapoor. In five years from the death 
of Alla-ud-diu, the throne of Delhi was filled 
by Kafur, a converted hindoo, who filled the 
capital with hindoo troops, put out Khizr 
Khan’s eyes, put to death all the survivors 
of Alla*ud-din’8 family and transferred Dewal 
Devi to his own zenana. — fVilson, Briggs, 
the Nizam. 

DOWLAT RAO SCINDIA, was defeated 
by Holkar near Poonah in 1 802. 


DOWN. 



DonB, Duk. 

Pinmini, 

It. 

Duvet, Fr. 

Plunifiu, 

Lat. 

Dunen, Ger. 

Puch, 

Bus. 

Flaumfedem, ,, 

Flojel, 

Sp. 

Penna matta, iT. 

Plumajso, 

The soft feathers of birds. 


DOWNA, Hind. 

Ar tomes ia 

austriaca, 


Linn,, lady-love, old man, or southernwood. 
DOWNY LEAVED JASMINE. Jas- 


minum pubescens. 

DOWNY GRISLEA. Grislea tomeutosa. 
•^Roxb, 

DOWNY LEAVED AVICENNIA, Eng. 
Avicennia tomentosa, Linn., Roxh., fV, ^ Ic. 

DOWNY MOUNTAIN EBONY, Eng. 
Bauhinia tomentosa. — Linn. 

DOWRY, the “ mahr” of the raahomedans. 
DOWYAT, Burm. Maximum girth 3 
cubits. Maximum length 18 feet. Found 
abundant, but, always inland, all over the 
countiy, at Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui. 
When seasoned, fioats in water. It has a soft, 
bad wood, useless except for elephant bells. 

DO-ZANOOBYTHNA, Hind. To kneel 
on both knees. 

DOZUK, Hind. The seven hells. 

DRAB, of Hacara, Oedrela toona, var. ser- 
Panj. Pinus longifolia.— 

Lamb., Roxh, 

DRACJSNA. A genus of plants belonging 
to the Liliacese, known as the Dragon trees 
of which there are several species mostly 
shrubs in the East Indies, growing in China, 
Bourbon, the coast of Africa, Canary Islands. 
One mentioned by Sir G. Staunton had a 
diameter of 12 feet at 10 feet from 
greuad, The aingular red leaved Chinejse 
iroa.wo 9 d, a speoieB of Dramena, is chiciy 


noticeable for its long red leaves^^lFilltam’s 
Middle JTtnpdfom, p. 279. 

DRAC.ffiNA ATROPURPUREA,ijcxA 

Kwon lea net, Buaic. ( Kwon len phypo, Burn. 

Dragon tree. 

Two or more species of the dragon tree, 
resembling small areca palms are seCn in 
Burmese compounds, but the most conmion is 
the one with dark purple leaves.^ — Masan^ 
DRAC.^NA DRACO, is the indigenous 
dragon tree of Teneriffe. It affords a sipsikT 
secretion to that of Calamus draco. The tree 
at Tenerifie measures seventeen feet in 
diameter, and is on strong reasons estimated 
to be 1,500 years old. — G* Shaughnesiy 
Dispensatory, 

DRAC^NA TERMINALIS, milde. A 
native of China and the Eastern Archipelago 
where its root is considered valuable in dysen- 
tery and is said by Rumphius to be employed 
as a demulcent in cases of diarrhoea ; the plant 
is a signal of truth and of peace in the 
Eastern Archipelago. In the islands of the 
Pacific Ocean a sweetish juice is expressed 
from its roots, and afterwards reduced by. 
evaporation to a sugar, of which specimens 
were brought to Paris by Captain D’Urville 
fix)m the island of Tahiti (Otaheite.) The 
root is there called Ti or Tii, and thence no ^ 
doubt corrupted into Tea-Root by the En- 
glish and Amcncans. M. Gaudichaud men- 
tions tliat in the Sandwich Islands generally 
an intoxicating drink is prepared from this 
root, to which the name Ava is often applied, 
as well as to that made with the roots of 
Piper raethysticum. The root is employed 
as food in the Fiji Islands, it weighs from 
lbs, 10 to lbs. 40. — Eng. Cyc. 

DRACHA, Sans. Dracba palam, Tabc. 
Vitis vinifera, grapes. 

DRACHENBLUTH, Gee., Dragon’s 
blood. 

DRACO. A genilB of reptiles of the fbmily 
Agamid®, which may be thus shown 

Draco fimbriatuB, KuKl, Penang, Sumatra. 

„ tseniopteruB, Ounth, TonaBserim. 

„ volariB, Zinn., -Singapore. 

„ roaculatuB, Oray, Malacca, TenaBiaiki. 

„ DuBBumieri, D. ^ .0., Ma^as. 

Sitana Ponticeriana, C. <fr P., Ceylon. 

„ minor, Ounth, Madras, Ceylon. 

Lyriocephalua, scutatus, Merrm, Ceylon. 

Cophotis Ceylonica, Pal, Ceylon. 

Ceratophora Stoddartii, Qmy, Ceylon. , 

„ Tennentii, Ceylon. 

„ aspera, Ounth, Ceylon. 

Otocryptis bivlttata, Wiey, Ceylon. 

DilopyruB grandis, Gray, Rangoon. 

Bronchpq^ juba^ PQudicheny. 

Tiaris Buberiatata, j^yth, \ ' 

OristiariB Elliotti, Ounth, l^likkHA* .... 

Acanthopanrarmata, (Tray, Barma^ * 

Salea Jei^onii, Gray, NilgheriiM., 
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DRAGON RIVER. 


DRAGONS SLOOD, ^ 


Cftlotea versicolor, Dau</» Geyloti, Sind, Merteban. 
myetacetts, D. dr V., Ceylon, Mer^i. 

Emma, (rray, Mergui, Mariabatf. 

, ophiotnacliu8,itfctT.,S. India, Ceylon, Nicolnm. 
ncmoricola, /erd., Nilgherriea. 
glgais, Blythf Mirzapore, Nilgherries. 
tricarinotuB, Blyth, Daijeling. 
pktyceps, Blythe Khassia Hills. 

Maria, Qray, Khassia Hills. 

Kouscii, J). di B., India. 

,, nigrilatris, Peters. 

Brachysaura ornata, BlytL 
Charasia dorsalis, Nilgherries. 

Laudakiatuberculata, Gray. 

Stellio IndicuB, Blyth^ Kashmir, Mirzapore, Agra. 
Agama agilis, Oliv.f Punjab, Salt range. 

„ ruderata, Oliv.f Somale. 

Moloch horriduB, Gray. 

DBACOCEPHALUM, amongst well known 
species of this genus, are the D. Canariense, 
the balm of Gilead, with pretty blue flowers : 
the scent only lies in the leaves, and the plant 
seldom exceeds eighteen inches in height, the 
olber species have large splendid blue flowers, 
and are easily reared from seed ; the plants 
are best grown in pots. — Riddell. 
DRACONTIUM POLYPHYLLITM, L. 

Jangli kandi, Duk. I Eat karnc, Tam. 

Fttrple*stalkad Dragon, Eno. ( Adavi kandi, Tkl. 

Grows in the Konkans and on the western 
coast of India at Bombay and Japan. Its 
root after having undergone certain prepara- 
tions, to subdue its acrimony, is sup- 
posed to possess anti-spasmodic qualities, and 
is considered as a valuable remedy in asth- 
matic affections, given to the 4iuantit.y of 
twelve or fifteen grains in the course of the 
^aj. It is also one of the many remedies 
Uie Natives use in cases of hoDmorrhoids. 
In the di*y condition in which it occurs 
in the bazars, it has, though faint, a smell 
not unlike that of musk. — Aim. Mat. Med.^ 
page 73. 

DRAGOMAN, Turkish. An interpreter, 
a coiTuption of the Arabic word, Tarjuman, 
a translator. 

DRAGON BOATS, of China, are long 
and narrow, capable of holding forty to 
eighty men. They are employed by the 
Chinese in their boat races and rowing 
matches, in the festival of the fifth day of 
the fifth month, usually falling in June, and 
seemingly relating to the summer solstice. 

DRAGON CANE. A kind of rattan, 
strong, springy and much valued. They 
occur both light and dark coloured : a variety 
with a soft bark is called Manilla Dragon 
Cane.— • /Socman. See Calamus. 

DRAGON FLY OF CEYLON. Euplma 
flplendens. , 

DRAGON, PURPLE-STALKED, Eng. 
Draconiium polyphylluxn, JAnn, 

DRAGON RIVER, or Kew-lung-keang, 
one of the largest rivers in Southern Asia. It 


takes its rise in Yu-nam^ on the frontiei^ of 
Se-fan, in Lat. 27* 20' N. It is at first named 
Lan-tsan, but towards the south, and before 
it enters the Laos country, it is called Kew- 
lung-keang, or Nine Diligon River* In- 
Chinese territory.it runs a longdistance through 
a magnificent valley. In 16® N. Lat. it bends 
more to the west, and enters Cambodia, 
having previously been augmented by a largo 
tributary. It then drains the whole length' 
of that countiy, and falls by three .embou- 
chures into the sea in about 9® 34' N. Lat. 
In many places the river is very deep, at 
others there are rocks, sand banks and shal- 
lows, which obstruct navigation. The river 
runs through Yu-nam, and there are cities 
upon it. In Laos villages adorn its banks, 
and in Cambodia the principal population is 
near it. We may conceive what a mighty 
stream it must be when it ti-averses eighteen 
degrees of latitude, it forms at its mouths an 
alluvial deposit second only to the Yangtze- 
kiaug, or Whang-ho. There are numerous 
other rivers in Cambodia. On the frontier of 
Siam is the Kh river, an insignificant 
stream, hut the boundary between the two 
countries.— JBoya/ Geographical Society 
Journ.y Vol, 33, p. 

DRAGONS BLOOD. 

Damulakhwain, An. D’Jarnang, Malat. 

Indarume, Duk. Kban-u-lavan, Pxr». 

Sang-dragon, Fn. Catgamuruga-rakta, Saks. 

Dracbenbluth, Gxn. Kandamurga rattam, Tam. 

Hiradackkun,6uz., Hind. Khadga-mriigam netruTsL. 
Sangiiia Draeonis, Lat. 

The dragon’s blood gum resins, of com- 
merce, are obtained Aom several plants. 
That of Socotra, West Indies, Spanish Main 
and America, is from the Pterocarpus draco 
of Linn : In the Canary Islands, it is from 
the Dracsena draco, and that of further India 
is said to be obtained from several species 
of Calamus. Those which chiefly yield it are 
the C. petraus (Lour) C. rudentum (Lour.), 
C. vertis (Lour), and C. draco (Willd.), 
natives of Hindustan, Cochin China, the 
Moluccas, Borneo and Sumatra, but of which 
the last three were by Linnasus reckoned mere 
varieties of the C. rotang (Linn.) The ripe 
fruits are covered with a reddish-brown dry 
resinous granular matter adhering to the ripe 
fruit and obtained by beating or thrashing the 
fruit in little baskets. Within the Archi- 
pelago, the principal place of production is 
Jambi on the north-eastern side of Sumatra. 
The plant is the wild produce of the forest^ 
and not cultivated, although some care is 
taken to preserve it from destimbtion. 
collectors of dragon’s-blood are Itie* wild 
people called Kubu, who dispose of R the 
Malays, at a price not much exceeding a 
shilling a pound. The whole ({uahtity pyo* 
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DRASJ^A OHETTU. 

dac^ ill Jambi is said to be about 1,000 cwi. ; 
The best kind imported into Europe in reeds, 
is manipnlated hj the Chinese. The canes 
of the male plant used in former times to 
be expdrited to Batavia, and very probabl 7 
formed the “ true Jambees,** commemorated 
in the Spectator as the most fashionable 
walking-sticks in the reign of Queen Anne. 
The secretion of the fruit constitutes the 
best of jur^nang, or Dragon’s blood. A 
second and.rather inferior kind is produced by 
heat and by bruising the fruit, from which 
the na>tural secretion has been removed : the 
third, and most inferior, seems to be the refuse 
of the last process : it is perhaps doubtful 
whether it is ever procured from the plant by 
incisions. Large quantities of this drug are 
annually sent from Borneo to Singapore and 
Batavia, and thence to China, where it is 
much prized. In Europe, it is a constituent 
of some tooth-powders, and tinctures, and 
is also, and chiefly, used for colouring spirit 
and turpentine varnishes. This resinous gum 
received its present singular name from the 
ancient Greeks, who used it extensively. It 
is found in the market either in oval drops, or 
in large and impure masses composed of 
several tears. That which is good is of 
a bright crimson when powdered, and if 
held up to the light in masses, is semi-trans- 
parent. The tears are usually the firmest, 
and the most resinous and pure. If it is 
black when made fine, or very friable in the 
lump, it is inferior. It is often adulterated 
with other gums ; but that which is genuine 
melts readily and burns wholly away, scarcely 
soluble in water, but fluent in alcohol ; while 
the simulated crackles instead of burning, and 
dissolves in water. Its uses are various in 
painting, medicine, varnishing, and other arts. 
The best is procured at Banjermassing in 
Borneo, from whence it is carried to Singa- 
pore, and thence to the Chinese market in 
reeds, at (15 to (35 per pecul ; the importa- 
tion is principally in native vessels. The price 
in China varies from (80 to (100 a pecul 
after purifying and refining. The Chinese 
hold this gum in much estimation, and are the 
principal consumers of it in the East. — 
JS'aulkner, Morrison's Compendious Descrip- 
tion; MarsderCs Hist, of Sumatra^ p. 159, 
Cfawfurd Dictionary ^ p, 123; Seeman on 
Palms. Sjse Calamus, Croton sanguifluum 
Dalbergia monetaria, Dracaena draco. Eu- 
calyptus resinifera, Resins. 

bBAGON TREE, Eng. Dracaena draco. 
. Braceim atropurpurea. 

DRAi^YA, Bung. Vine, Yitis vinifera. 

BRAKGOL^ Jay. Cassia fistula, Linn, 
DRASSHA CHETTU, Tel. Vitis vini- 
fera, Linn, 


DRAVBB. 

DRACHA PANDU, Tel. Grapes. 
DRANDU, Hind, Ilex dipyrena. 
DRANGDRA. SeeKattyaw. 
DRANGE, Hind. Sageretia oppbsitifolia. 
DRANGIA. See Greeks of Asia. 
DRANGU, Hind. Berchemia sp. 
DRANGULI, Jav., also SUNG-GULI, 
Jav. Cathartocarpus fistula. 

DRAPER, Colonel, a British officer, who 
entered into a literary contest with Junius. 
He conquered Manilla, and in 1758, joined 
Colonel Lawrence in the Carnatic and gave 
able asHistiinco at the battle of Wandewash. 

DRAPORE. A hard, fine, rather close- 
grained, somewhat heavy, Ceylon wood. 
DRAS. A district of Laduk. 

DRASHTI DOSIIAM, Sans. Evil eye. 
DRAUPADI, daughter of Drupada king 
of Panchala. She was put forward by her 
father as the lady of the Swayamvara, or 
tournement, and was won by Arjuna one of 
the Pandava, and became the polyandric wife 
of him and his four brothers : she was subse- 
quently staked by Yudhishthira, at dice and 
won by Duiyodhana of Hastinapur and un- 
derwent great hardships until the destruction 
of tlie Kaurava. Draupadi, as tlie polyandric 
wife of the Pandava princes, is the heroine of 
the Mahabarat. Duhasana, one of the Kau- 
rava princes dragged her by the hair into the 
public court, Bhima vowed to kill him for 
the insult and drink his blood and he fulfilled 
his vow. Yudhishthira and Draupadi have 
been deified and their feast is named the 
procession of fire, because in hindoo legend 
she is fabled to have passed every year from 
one of her five husbands to another, after a 
solemn purification by that element. In the 
BhAsha language, her name is written Dropti. 
In the “ Enchanted Fruit” when Draupadi 
and her five liusbands entered the garden, 
and Arjuna, with an arrow, brought down 
the fruit. 

Light— pinioned gales to charm the sense, 

Their odorifrous breath dispense ; 

From Bdla’s pearl'd or pointed bloom, 

And Malty rich, they steal perfume : 

There honey-scented Singarhar, 

And Juhy like a rising star, 

Strong Chempa, darted by Camdeo 
And Mulsery of paler hue, 

Cay ora which the Ranies wear 
In tangles of their silken hair, 

Round BAbul ilow'rs, and Gul-achein 
Dyed like the shell of Beauty’s Queen, 

Sweet Mindy pressed for crimson stains, 

And sacred Tulsy, pride of plains, 

Their odours mix, their tints disclose, 

And, as a gemmed bright. 

Paint the fresh branches with delight, 

-—JVh. U. of I; Sir W, JoneSf Vof. xii^ 
p.217. See Droppdovi. 

DRAVEE. The Bombay group poufliitii 
of fifteen or twenty islands in all ; the island 
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DSAyinuN. 

m 


*® >>uM to thi* r«iM, iwtil stjll called Ca^nrfier 

■ ■■ \ the 'taster i^;iiamo; Cotfi, are to be luetWithi Tlie^nunibtf aite 

??'!S'fT**» “j just ojf tlie shore of end couditioo of th^ witli anv' nn^iu «t\fl 

' *’y the largest of extant, should be carefully arew ’iuid 

them alls ^»o»yf Miispicuous for the noted. Small comm....it;l: »f «L*^ iX 
mountain relied N^s Tongn^ wldch attains are found to this day in the less aeressible 
®®®W Itself, hills and forests of many parts of the Denfn^ 
UB ted on the northurard to Trombay and sula. Tamil was the Tre« 

&lsette, •* there are united to each other by ancient dynasties of whom we have record 
bridses and embankments, aiifl tn ^ e nave repord^ 


» — ..w v.nvu vsvucr uy 

\ and embankments, and to the south- 
warq, Old Woman’s Island, Colaba ; and 
Henery ; and Kenery ; with little rocks, and 
islets of leaser note and name. 

a term whicli Dr. Caldwell 


rr>\ rs! I tOCOrtl : 

1 bo Cuola of Tanjore and Combaconutn, who 
were settled on or near the Caveriand Cole- 
roon rivers, and who, as some suppose, gave 
their names to the Coromandel or Choli- 

o^f tlie great m^ority of the inhabitants of and the Chera. who ruled rKp«irl„ .t ’ 

Seuthern India.^ With the exception of Malabar coast ’ 7, ^usS, eSofli^ 

and of those districU of Western when at Antioch received anembassy^with 

lAffAru A*Am Iris..* T>».w1 


- . ^ <a..s,«a.vai9 Ml TfVShtri'Q 

W where Gujarathi and 

tb^ Milvttthi are spoken, the whole of the 
of India from the Vindhya 
: *“^9^!“® J’iver Norbndda to Cape 

Cqtttbrin, appears to have been peopled from 

4kW- *...1 i i*/v . . ^ . 


letters from king Paudyoii of ancient Dvayira. 
1 he embassy gave yuluable and curious prp- 
sents, amongst others a man without ai'ms, and 
a serpent ten cubits long. In the letter, th,c 
king described himself as holding sway over 

SlY hlitlsfrctsl Iritirvo t... - . 1 .. I M . 


thjt^ie^period, by diflerent 1=“':^ 

“““c '•»««. spesking different of Augustus. In the embassy wns.n tf^ *^ 
dialects of one and the same language, and named Zarmanorheims fmm Tt * 

from ‘be same stem may I Baroaeh who accompanied An^^f* 
bo traced still further north and west, as far! Adieus and Ihcre as rlknn. l 
« the lU^ahal hills, and the mountain fast- 1 mitted-relf i . mltioi before if 
n^ofBeluchistaii. Dr. Caldwell exclud- His lomb kuXrreJhe 

fbe H‘«on and the Bralitti, he soett ns late as Plutarch’s time Tim 

7 ,^ “ee « spoken throughout the S 
p ai.i of the Carnatic nr country below tlio 
ghauts, termed by the mahomedan sovereigns 
and by the British who have .succeeded them, 
the Carnatic Paeti Gliat. The Tamil speakiug 
coiiiitiy c.vionds from Cape Comorin to Puli- 
(jat xiO miles, n^orlh of Madras, and inland from 

• lie J>av ol KAnirnI frv f].« TP-.-.j. /-«* 


Jit Southern India, viz., Tamil, Telugu, Caiia- 
Maliyalam, Tulu, Toda, Kota, Gond or 
G^Ud, Khond or Kuiid or Ku, and sjiys it 
hw^bqep remarked that in the ten cultivated 
Jaq^Uages of the Dravidian tongue, Sanscrit 
not at all, or but very rarely 


employed. He tells us that of all the ^ the 

ereptheras to bo mutually intdligihle to the j also spokeii'over the Bara Mahn sXm®''’' 'i 
pM|||e w^io speak them except iu ihc simplest Combaconiim, meeting with the \I i ’ ? 


;■ clqsB of languages and for the peoples speak- 
iug them is not yet definitely settled, the 
Pre-AryaUp Dravidian, Aboriginal, 
Scylhic, Hill and Serpent races have been ap- 
pHi^i and Mr. Hunter estimates their numbers 


in X * ' ‘Spoken also 

>n the southern part of the TWancore 
count! y, on the wc.stcrii side of the Ghaute. 
from Cape Comorin to the iicigiihourhood of 
Tievandrum ; also m theiiortliernand north- 

fo med"se'^i:ll.^':?!?.”’ 7*^ 


Mo.i.sswyps muw«i|^ou miMr^ uku iU« aUHH , iVieeUa, 

Bhf|, Southal, Kol, Gond, the Madera or 
^ ptrtahy t-auuer, and the Dhor 

; <ir,^rrieri lu'^ioutheru districts.of Penin- 
• aiijar India, an anempt aboriginal people called 
,) Curooiber are the earliest known occupants 
gr of pravida Desam, the modern Carnatic and 
^ They seem to have established 

petty pfiocipalitica over the whqle 
were ^ultimately absorbed ! 

'Nunici:nn« sites atfri- 7 

i4fi n 


r»il : 

the ancient Pandiya kingdom. ^ 

rJ!L arranges the Tureniau abo- 

"Bwghar. Ho. 

Uo,......Kotft. nijoaii. 

KaimaJiah. goatal ‘ 

Ariiar. 

ll(i 



.* othdira 



■ msymh. 

|)mldlitQ’abbflg{ii68 in dcxnondokj} cent* of the whole poptilati^ltiie 
l^feHinSi ftUtftic datic^, blhbSy and even Vi^b ii{)eak the Tamil langub^'^S^^ 
VdMda^a^cVtos ^iBey.are, however, superior by Dr. Caldwell at about ten tnilUona. 
to the Aryan biudoos in freedom from dis- The Telugu, called also TelihgUi or 
^UtU^ihg jprejudices/but inferior to them in Teluugu, is the Andhra of Sanscrit writers, a 
khowiedge and all its train of appliances, name mentioned by the Greek geographers, aa 
Abbi^ginar tribes are most numerous, are, in- that of a nation dwelling bn or near the 
deed the mass of the inhabitants, iu the hilly Ganges. It is the same language which, iintil 
country from the western and southern bor- lately, Europeans termed the Gentocs from a 
de^s of Hengai, Behar arid Benares to the fron- Portuguese word signifying heathens br l^ii* 
tiers of the Hyderabad aiid Madras territories, tiles. In respect to antiquity Of culture kid 
and fi^in the Eastern ghats inland to the glossurial copiousness, it ranks next to we 
civilized portions of the Nagpore territory, Tamil, in the list of Dravidiau idioms, biUt 
but even, in this tract, are evident rnonnmeMts surpasses all of them iu euphonic sweetness, 
of old hiudoo civilization and of the saiva Telugu extends from Chauda, where it biieeis 
persuksion. The aborigines of India, the Mahratta, and from Gnnjam and Chicacolo 
both iu physique and in the structure of their where it intermixes with Urya, along the 
language, pr^esent a type analogous to the coast to Pulicat on the marine lagoon thirty 
Negrito of the South seas, Papuans, Tas- miles north of Madras, known as the Pulicat 
fna'hlaUs and bthei-S, as well as to the nearer take, where it meets the Tamil. At Vizagi- 
N^grito of Malacca and the Andamans, putam, which is 120 miles south of Ganjatj, 
The Tamil was formerly called by Europeans this is the sole language spoken. On this Imp 
the Malabar language, and this term is even of coast, two monarchies formerly existed, the 
still used amongst the illiterate of the English Andhra and Kalinga, both apparently eutet- 
Community, but even the educated classes prising races and seafaring people, and It is 
write it erroneously, as Tamul. It was the doubtless from the name of the litter dyi^ty 
earliest developed of all the Dravidian idioms, that the Bui mese^ and Malays liave ^ derived 
is the most copious and contains the largest the appellation of “ KUng,” by which they 
portion of indubitably ancient forms. It distinguish all people from India. The&lib^ 
includes two dialects, the classical and col- dynasty appear to have gained great possbs- 
Ipquial, the ancient and the modern, called sions to the westward, as, at the ilme of the 
respectively the Shen Tamil and the Kodun- mahomedan (conquest, Waraugal, /sevehty 
Tamil, which so widely differ that they may miles from Hyderabad, was consMcred by 
almost be regarded as different languages, them the capital of Telingana, the eastern 
The Tamil race is the least scrupulous or part of the nabob of Hyderabad’s dominions, 
superstitious, and the most enterprising and all the districts of Ganjam, Nellore and Cud- 
persevering race of hindoos, and swarm where- dapah aud much of the lands uorth. The most 
ever money is to be made, or wherever a westerly spot at which it is spoken is the 
more apathetic or a more aristocratic people small town of Miirkundah about 30 miles 
is waiting to be pushed aside. The majority west of Beder and it reaches this by a 
of the hindoos found in Pegu, Peiiaug, wavy line running westerly from north 
Singapore and other places in the east, where of Madras, as far as the eastern boundaty 
they are known as Kliugs, are Tamiliaus. All of Mysore which it follows up to that bf 
throughout Ceylon, the coolies iu the coffee the Mahratta country, thus including, in 
plantations are Tamilians the majority of its extent, the Ceded Districts, KurnOol ihe 
the money-making classes, even in Colombo, greater part of the Hyderabad dominions and 
are Tamilians, aud ere long the Tamilians a portion of the Napore country and Gohd- 
wiil have excluded the Singhalese from wana. In ancient times, it seems td have 
almost every office of profit and trust in their been spoken ns far north as the mouths of the 
own island. The majority of the domestic Ganges. This appears both from the gM» 
servants and of the camp followers iu the graphical limits which the Greeks have a8sTg|iii. 
Madrks Presidency aud along with its army, ed to the temtory of the Andhra or 
‘ are Tamilians, and the coolies who emigrate Telugu dynasty, and from many of 
so largely to the Mauritius aud the West arid places mentioned by Ptolemy n^ w twt 
India Islands, are mostly of the Tamil people, delta being found to be Telugu. The Teln|u 
Ihclii'difig the Tkmil pedple, who are residing people are undoubtedly the mon 
in the Military cantonments imd distant branch of the Dravidian face| kltfibbfh |hb 
colbrijkb, knd thbsb in South Travaucore, Tamil surpass Uiem in resUembii biad.^^^ 
Ceytdn, abd excluding all Mahom’e- prise and ih that self re|iance' Whibh 8U]|||ierjliB 
arid Bfahiniu i'bsidehts of the them in their emigration includiag ||e 
Taffiil eoiintiy, who amouri to at least ten Naik or Naidoo (“Niyaka”), Kbaai dnd 
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f^her T^luga tribes settled in the Tamil i regarded as Canarese, modifi^ by the Tolu, 
country, who are the^descendantsof i But Mr. Moiling states that it is more 

ftose soldiers of fortune by whom the Paudiya' nearly allied to the %'amil and Midayidam 
and Chola kingdoms were subverted, and who than to the Canarese. 
number not less than a million of souls ; and Malnyalam or Malayarma, is spoken along 
including also the Telugu settlors in Mysore, the Malabar Coast on the western side of the 
and the Telugu inhabitants of the Nizam's rhats or Malaya range Of mountains from 
territory and other native states, the people !apc Comorin to the Chandagiri river ; or 
who speak the Telugu language may be esti- more strictly, perhaps, to Nileshwar 
mated to amount to at least fourteen millions. Nilcswara) where a Nair rajah, conquered 
Tamil and Telugu roots are, in the great )y Hyder, formerly ruled, from the vicinity 
majority the same, but peculiarities iu inilcc> of Mangalore where it supersedes the 
tion and dialectic changes have so modified Uanarese and the Tulu, to Trivandrum, ](vhere 
the modern tongues, that they differ from t begins to be superseded by the Tamil. The 
each other as much as Portuguese from people speaking it in the States of Travan- 
Spanish, Irish from Welsh, Hebrew from core and Cocliin in the provinces of Malabai' 
Aramaic, and Hindi from Bengali. and Cauara, are estimated by Dr. Caldwell 

Canarese, properly the Kaunadi or Kama- at two and a half millions. The language, 
taka tongue is bordered by the Tamil and the however, on the Malabar Coast, is rapidly 
Telugu on the east. It is spoken throughout being driven out by the Tamil. The people 
the plateau of Mysore and in the south- who speak it are, of all the Dravidian races, 
western districts of the Nizam's territory as the most exclusive and superstitious and 
far north as the village of Murkundah lying 30 shrink with most sensitiveness from contact 
miles west of Bcder. Also, it is much spoken with foreigners though their coast, more 
in the ancient Tuluva country on the Malabar than any part of India, has been in all ages 
Coast, now long designated as Canara, aname visited by the traders of other lands, by Phoe- 
which it acquired from having been subjected uiciaiis, Greeks, Jews, Syrian Christians, and 
for centuries to the rule of Canarese princes. Arabs, and the three last even formed perma- 
But in Canara, the Malayalam, the Konkani nent settlements amongst them. They shrink 
and the Tuluva, are also spoken though less from contact with foreigners, even from 
extensively than the Canarese. The Canarese people of their own caste : retreating from 
character differs slightly from the Telugu, the great roads, cities and bazars as eagerly 
from which it has been borrowed, but the as the Tamil flocks to them; and the 
characters used for Tamil, Malayalam and Malayalam speaking race are to be found. 
Telugu are quite distinct from each other, isolated with their families iu their high 
The ancient Canarese character, however, walled parambu, even iu parts where the lines 
ehtirelydiffers from that of the modernTelugu and centres of communication are entirely 
and the Canarese language differs even more occupied by the more enterprising Tamil 
pidely from the Telugu than it does from the people wJiose language too seems gradually 
Tathii. There is an ancient dialect of the pushing the Malaya aside. Their retired 
Canarese ianguago current, as well as modern, chaiacter has led to the less scrupulous and 
the latter differing from the former by the more adroit Tamilians, occupying all the lines 
. use of different inflexional terminations. The of communication and monopolizing the 
ancient Canarese dialect, however, has no greater part of the public business and com- 
<X)nttection with the Sanscrit character to mcrce of the Malabar States. In a short time, 
which that name has been given, iu which, perhaps, the Malayalam will only .be known 
yuif.^' t^^ Hala Kannada, many veiy ancient in the hilly tracts or jungle fastnesses. Ma- 
inlK^ptions in the Maratha country as well a.8 layalam was separated from the Tamil before 
in Mysore are found. Dr. Caldwell estimates the latter was cultivated and refined, and 
tJiq people who speak the Canarese language, from brahminical iufluence, has since had an 
at five millions. This includes the Coorgs, infusion of Sanscrit words more than in any 
lie has no means, he says, of calculating other Dravidian language, the fewest of such 
the numbWB in the Hyderabad country, where being in the Tamil. 

'^aharese, Marathi and Telugu are spoken. Tulu or Tuluva, is the last of the 
The Urdu or Hindustani language there, is cultivated Dravidian tongues. It is an idiom 
merely known to the mahomedan6,the hindoos which holds a position midway between the 
■ ^ ITaft fii frnm Northern India, the resident Canarese and the Malayalam, but more* 
kj^la^on using it as a lingua franca. nearly resembling the Canarese. Thou|h once 

or Epdoga language is spoken generally prevalent in the district . Oimara} 
th princij^liiy of this name, lying it is now spoken only in a small tract M cqun* 

hh Ghats, hnd has hitherto been ii^ in the vicinity of Mangalore, by ti(^ more 
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inn^noQ dr iaQjQQO mm\&. It has been and the dialect of the Saonee Goads was 
edcroiehed , upon by many languages *and is noticed in a paper by Mr. Manger. The 
likely soon to disappear. The Tuluya has a Goad dialect, says Mr. Logan, is Drayidian, 
strong resemblance to Malaysia, though the hardly at all affected by Gangetio. The 
Tuluya speaking race are unable to under- Khond, if uot identical, probably agirees with 
stand their Malayalam neighbours. Malaya- it more than with Kol, and the basis of the 
lam and Tulu are considered by Dr. Gidd- latter is Dravidiau. The Uraon and the Male 
well to be in gradual course of extinction, or Rajmahali dialects are still closer to the 
The Toda, properly the Tuda or Tudava Gond and south Dravidian than the proper 
language, isithat spoken by the Tudavar, a pri- Kol. The Khond, Kund, or more properly 
mitive and peculiarly interesting tribe inhabit- the Ku, is the language of the people who are 
ing the Neilgherry Hills, practising quasidrui- commonly called Khond but who designate 
dical rites, and commonly believed to be the themselves Ku. They are a primitive race 
aboriginal inhabitants of these hills. They who are supposed to be allied to the Gond. 
do not at present number more than from 300 They inhabit the upper parts of Gondwana, 
to 500 souls. It is supposed that they never Gumsoor and the hilly ranges of Orissa and 
could have exceeded a few thousand, but whose horrid rites of offering children and 
they have diminished through opium eating young people in sacrifice (see Meriah) is 
and polyandria, and at a former period, the generally known. The two people by whom 
prevalence among them of female infanticide, the Gond and Ku languages are spoken are 
The Toda is the oldest indigenous speech on supposed to amount to 500,000 souls. Dr. 
the hills. Caldwell estimates the proportionate numbers 

The Kota, is the language of the Kotar, of the several races by whom the Dravidian 
a. small tribe of Helot craftsmen inhabiting languages, and dialects mentioned above, are 
the Neilgherry Hills, and numbering about spoken, to be 32,150,000, as follows : — 

1,000 souls. It is a very old and rude 1 Tamil 10,000,000 6 Toda 300 

dialect of Canare8e,*and their ancestors on the 2 Teliigu.... 14,000,000 7 Kota 1,000 

hills are supposed by Dr. Caldwell to have 3 Canare8e...5,000,000 8 GondorGoand, 
been at some ancient time a low caste tribe 4 Malayalum2,500,000 also Kbund, 

who had fled thither to escape persecution. 5 Tulu 150,000 KundorKu500,000 

The Kotar have been residing from an About 20,000,000 of these are British sub- 
unknown antiquity on the Nilgherry Hills, jects, and the remainder are under the native 
They are exceedingly filthy in their habits, states of Hyderabad, Travancore and Cochin, 
are addicted beyond all other low caste tribes In this enumeration, there has not been in- 
to the eating of carrion and have been gene- eluded the idioms of the Ramusi, the Kora- 
rally shunned by Kuropeaus. war, the Lombadi, the Vedar, the Male- 

Budaga. Besides the Toda and Kota on arasar, and various other wandering, preda- 
the hills, the Budagar speak an ancient tory, or forest tribes. The Lombadi, speak 
but organized dialect of the Canareae, The a dialect of the Hindi. The Ramusi and 
speech of the Budagar people from the north, the majority of the Korawar* a patois of the 
commonly called Burghers, is undoubtedly an Telugu. The tribes inhabiting the bills and 
ancient Canarcse dialect. This people are forests speak corrupted dialects of the dan- 
the most numerous class of the inhabitants of guages of the contiguous plains. The Male- 
the Neilgherry Hills. arasar, ‘Hill Kings* called in Malayalam 

The Irular ‘ people of the darkness* speak Mala-arasar, the hill tribes inliabiting tlie 
a rude Tamil. Southern Ghauts, speak corrupt Malayalam 

The Curb or Curbuar or Knrumbar, in the northern part of the range, where the 
are nomade shepherds, who occupy the Malaynlam is the prevailing language, and 
denser deeper jungles where they are occa- corrupt Tamil in the southern, in die vicinity 
sionally stumbled upon by adventurous sports- of Tamil speaking districts. The Kpl and 
men, and tlie smoke of whose fires may occa- Sura dwell towards the north of the Good 
sionally be seen rising from the lower gorges and Kund, in Central India ; their languiigea 
of the hills. contain Dravidiau words, but they belong to 

The Gond or Goand is the language of the a totally different family of languages. ; 
indigenous inhabitants of the northern and Uraon, the language of the Urya people, is 
western parts of the extensive hill country of an uncultivated idiom, and contains mai^: roots 
Gondwana,of the northern portion of Nagpore, and forms belonging to the Kol dkdeq^ and 
and of the greater part of the Saugorand so many Dravidian roots of primaiy iinppr- 
Nerbudda territories. Mr, Driberg compiled tance, ^at it is considered by Dr, GgMieell 
a veiy complete grammar and vocabulary of as having been a member ; the 

tfae ’Midiad^ dialect of the Gond language, Dravidian family of languages. Hie Bodo 
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V tribita inhabitiDgtbft mouh- inarlfaHe dreirns iW^ed, VcVi- ^iSs| to 

• ^6 ibdibrnto between Kumaim iihd AttiWi Abtahstti ihfe <a|itittty aM (©Willi®!, 

^ 1^^ by Mr. Hodgwn. He 12). At Bethel, of the l«Wer. 

•' 60 on the supposition thet all the (Gen. xxxviii, 5, 9 and 10.) Mrere’Jb^jjVs 

N abotiginea of India, as distinguished ftom the dreams and those of Phhroah, Gen. ^. 4 hod 
Jltryms, beloir^ to ooe HDd the same atdck, of 41. Gideon and Saul, I. Sakn. ^itviil, 0. 
%hich he considers the Tamilian of Southern Dreams, are intimately associated hith the 
i! India the best representatives. And he has lower forms of religion. To the savage 
ibonded this supposition on certain general tliey have a reality and an importance Which 
grammatical similarities w'hich are common we can scarcely appieciate. During slebp 
to the entile Scythian group of languages. the spirit seems to desert the body ; aiid as 
The Rajmahali language contains so in dreams we visit other localities and evi^h 
many Dravidian roots of primary import- other Tvorlds, living as it were a separate and 
ance, though it also contains a large ad diifercut life, the two phenomena are not 
mixture of roots and forms belonging to the unnaturally regarded as the complements of 
ICol dialects, that Dr. Caldwell considers one another. In Madagascar the people pay 
it had originally belonged to the Dravidian a religious regui d to dreams, and imagine that 
, family of languages. It is spoken by the their good demons or inferior deities, tell therfi 
Malei, or inhabitants of the hills. A brief in their dreams what ought to be doiie, bV 
vocabulary of the words of the tribe inhabit- warn them of whut ought to be avoided, 
ihg the Rigmahal hills, in Central India, as DREDGING. lu this process note the niiiti- 
contained in voi. v. of the Asiatic Researches hers of species, the kinds usually found as^o- 
and Mr. Hodgson’s more complete collections ciatiug together, the number of living speci- 
ptovo the idiom of this tribe to be in the mens of each, the number of dead, tlie iiver- 
main Dravidian. age age of the specimens, though whether 

The Brahui language, spoken by the young or adult. The general state of the 
mountaineers iu the khanslilp of Kelat, in animals and particularly as to the maturity 
Beloocbistao, contains some Dravidian words of the eggs or if they* have been recently 
and II considerable infusion of unquestionable shed. The kind of ground. The depth. 
Dravidian forms and idioms. Considered as The distaiKie from land. The zone whether 
a whole, this language is derived from the the littoral zone, the space between high and 
same source as the Punjabi and Sindi, but it low tvater murks : the laminariiin zone or 
unquestionably contains a Dravidian element, that in whi(;h the large tangles or sea weeds 
derived from a remnant of the ancient Dravi- flourish, and extends from low water mark ttfa 
diau race having been incorporated with the lepth of about 15 fathoms, the coralline 
Brahui. The discovery of this eieincut zone extends from the depth of 15 to 50 
beyond the Indus river, prove.s that some of the fathoms ; seu Weeds are scarce, but corallines 
Dravidians like the Aryans, the Grasco- abound in this region, the coral zone is that 
Scythians and the Turco-Mongolians, entered in which deep sea corals are found and where 
India by the North West route. The Brahui the depth is beyond 50 fftihoms. Any par- 
state that their forefathers came from Halb, ticular currents. Wliat are the mollusca 
Aleppo. Of all the Dravidian languages, no found between tide marks on the neighbour- 
twOf are so nearly related to each other as to ing coast ? Is mud present, and if present of 
be mutually intelligible to the people who what kind ? Are any dead shells common of 
; apeak them, except in the simplest and most which no living examples occur ? What sea- 
firect manner.— TAc Rev, Dr, CaldweiPs weeds are found ? Do the dilferent specimens 
Comparative Grammar ^ Sir Erskine Perry's of the same species vary much in size, form, 

V$ Efft View, Pers, Ohser, or colour l^Edin, N, Phil, Journ., pp, 206 

DBA VIDA. The country in which 207, Ju/r/ 1856. 

theTamillanguageis spoken, the Coromandel DREH, Hind. Melia azedarach, also 
coast ftw Madras southward : the country Albizzia odoratissima. 
bSki# the Eastern Ghauts to Cape Comorin. DREIFACH, Gtin. Sulphuret of Antl- 
Allb,a class of brahmanical tribes called the mony. 

five Driivir comprehending all those of the DREE, Panj. Albizzia odoratiSsIma, 
Peiiihsola or Dravira, Earnata, Telinga, Benth,, also Melia sempet'virens, Melik aS^- 
Generate and Marathai. daraeh, Lmn.y also Pistacia intWerrltni.^ 

DRAWA, also DRAWI of Hazara, Ce- -a F. 7%. 
dvntt^ooiia, var serrate, Boyle, DREL, Dor., also Drell, Gan. Diaper. ' 

DEAWO, Hind. Fi^opyrnm esealentom. DRENDU, HlNO. Adelia Sefrftta^ Bafi- 
DBEAMB^ are to a great extent drendu, Aencia stipnlata. 

# ‘in Eastern countries. 'J'he eitllest fe- DREPAN, seteral catetplllara, tW 
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/^itjifa» titip^^ Orguia Cigiamai BnprQc^ v^htch callous plato: has the char^tor of and 

mother of pearl darkened with 
tg$a Lin^ black-lead. Timform of the bill diffbrSiCoa- 

a^ apeciea of ^repjct9ia are found on the coffoe siderably from that of the £mu, DromotW 
trees but: they do not cause much injury. Nava Hallandxa^ being narrower, larger nnd 
Another caterpillar, however, tliough ibrtu- more curved, and in having a black or leatheiy 
nately not abundant, the, Zeusera coffem^ case at the base. Behind the plate of the 
destroys many trees, both young and bid by head is a small tuft of black hair like featfaersi 
' eating out the heart. It resembles the cater- which arc continued in[greater or lesser, abun- 
pillar of the goat-moth of England and Is as dance over most, parts of the neck. The egg 
thick ag.a goose quill. It generally enters is about the same size as) tliat of the £mUf 
the tree 6 ' or 12^ from the ground, ascending and is of a. dirty pale yellowish green colour, 
upwards. The sickly drooping of the tree The bird appears to Dr. Bennett to approxi* 
marks its presence, mate more nearly to the Emu than to the 

DREPANOGNA.THUS SALTATOR, “lassowary, and to form the link betweea 
JxRDON. An ant which moves by jumps of these species. In its bearing and style, of 
several inches at a spring. walking it resembles the former, throwing the 

DRESHUK. In front of the Qoorchanee head forward, and only becoming perfectly, 
apd Lisharee hills, and between Hurrund and erect when running ; it also very much 
Mithunkote, are plains inhabited by the Dres- sembles the Apteryx in its body, in the style' 
link. They are British subjects. See Khyber. of its motion and in its attitudes. Its. bill 
DRESSES. The mahomedaus of Madras presents a great deal the character of that of 
are famed for the excellence of the flowered a rail : it utters a peculiar, chirping, whistling- 
work on the muslin dresses of ladies. They lound, but also a loud one resembling tliat 
are sold at from Rs. 7 to Rs. 70 each* of the word ‘ Moork,* whence, no doubt, it 

DRINGO, Fort, Sweet flag. derived its native name. Casuarius galeatus, 

DRINKHAHI, Hind. Datisira cannabiua. he helmeted cassowary of Ceram, only, is so 
DRISH ADA VAIT. SiMi Hindoo. jailed from the horny helmet which surmounts 

DRO, properly gro, Tibetan, Triticum , he head. Its rudimentary wings consist of five 
lesti vum. .ong bristles like blunt porcupine quills.. It rUPs 

DROB, Hind. Curagana tragacanlhoidos. wifily with a bounding motion. It feeds: on 
DROGUE AMERE, Fr., a compound of Vuits, bird. ’ eggs, insects, > Crustacea and 
mastic, frankincense, myrrh, aloes, and kreat. tender herbage, It is a stout and strong bird, 
DROK or BHOG. Both occupants of standing five or six feet high, and cohered 
the central part of northern Tibet. Mr. with long, coarse, black hair like feathers^ 
Hodgson supposes them a mixed race joined j The head has a large horny casque or helmet 
together for pn.’datoiy piirimses. Sec India, j with bright blue and red colours on the bare 
DROMAIUS. The Emu, a genus of birds of the neck. These birds wander 
belonging to the Cursored, or Ruiinerh, hu about in the vast naountain forests that cover' 
order of whmh may he thus shown the island of Ceram. .The female lays three: 

large and beautifully shagreeued gteea:> 
on a bed of leaves. The male and 
sit alternately on the eggs, for abou.t. 
Casuarius Benuettii, Gould, is tlie Cassow- a month, . 

ary of the island of New Bidtain, near to DROMAIUS NOVJE HOJLfLANDI^ 
New Guinea, where it is called Mooruck. rises to a height of seven feet. Itliveaoii' 
The height of the bird is three feet to the top fruits, eggs and small animals.— 6Vaw/iird*«> 
of the back, and five feet when standing Dictionary, p. 84, London Alhcnaumf 
erect. Its colour is rufous, mixed with black 1512, Dec. 12, 1857, p. 1551, 
on the back and hinder portions of the body, Dr, Bennett in a letter, dated Sydney f - 
and raven black, about the neck and breast. Sept. 1857. 

The loose wavy skin of the neck is beau- DROMEDAIRE, Le. Fr. Camelus. decNiy^ 
tifuliy coloured with iridescent tints of medarius. See Camelus. V 

bluish, pur pie, pink, and an occasional shady DROMEDARY, Eng. CameluftAiMq^l 
green, quite difierent from the red and darius.— Airt». i. : ^ ' 

purple ctruacles of the Caeuarius galeatus* DROMIA RUMPHII, Dduta., E. Indie 

• The feet : and legs, which are very large DROMIA FALLAX, Edtc«,^,Matteitluer;.- 

and <8tnmg,i are of a pale ash colour* This DROMIA; HIRTISSIMA^ Edws*f , .Capp^ 

bird also difers- from the C. in of G, Hope, 

having a horny. plate, instead of a helmet DROMIA CAPUT MORTUUM; 

I Hke protuberance on the top of the head : Indian Ocean. 
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URDBR VI — Uursoroa or KunaerB. 

Pam. CaBuarida;, Casuarius galeatus ; I iJromaiuK 
nova ilollandia. j 

Pam. Stnithionida.SirutLio camelus. 


to five 
female 



DIIUG$; 

i>ROMIA UNIDBNTATA, Edws., B.ed 

m. 

DRONA, Sans. Phlomia iDdica. 

DRONA. Abrahmia, the militei 7 precep- 
tor of the Paudava and Kaurava princes, 
l^ona was the son of Bharadwaj and in the 
hiahabharata is called Bharadwaj. The sou 
of Drooa is a celebrated hero in the Mah4- 
lAnt named Aswattham^. 

DRONACHARYA, Sansc. Prom drona, a 
measure of capacity, and acharya, a teacher. 

DROOHINA, Sans. From drooh, to injure. 

DRQON See Punjab. 

DROOPDEYI. The wife, in common, of 
the fire Pandua brothers, was of the house of 
Kampilnagara. Yoodishtra having staked 
and loat the throne of India to Duryodhana, 
to recover it hazarded the beautiful and virtu- 
ous Droopdevi. By the loaded dice of his foe 
she became the golce of the Kauruva chief, 
who according to the hindoo legend triumphing 
in his pride, would have unveiled her in public ; 
but the deity presiding over female modesty 
preserved her from the rude gaze of the assem- 
ble host ; the miraculous scarf lengthened as 
he withdrew it, till tired, he desisted at the 
instance of superior interposition. Yoodish- 
tra, not satisfied with this, staked twelve 
years of his personal liberty, and became an 
exile from the haunts of Kalindi, a wanderer 
in the wilds skirting the distant ocean. 
Tacitus describes the baneful effects of gamb- 
lidg amongst the German tribes, as involving 
personal liberty j their becoming slaves, and 
being subsequently sold by the winner. The 
Bqjpoot’s passion for gaming, is strong ; and 
long anterior to Tacitus, perhaps before the 
woods of Germany were peopled with the 
worshippera of Tuisto, this vice prevailed 
amongst the Rajpoot warriors. — Tod's Ra- 
jasthan, Vol i, p, 41, 179. See Draupadi. 

DROOPING COCKSCOMB. Celosia ce- 
ruea. 

DROSERA. A genus of plants, of the 
natural family Droseraceaj, or the Sun -dew 
tribe. D. Burmanni. Vakl, Mo-dwen-thas of 
the Burmese, grows in Ceylon, the Peninsula, 
Beugal, Sylhet and Burmah. There are two 
different species at Tavoy . — Mason, VoigL 

DROSERA PELTATA. Sans. Drosera 
Innata. Ham, Grows in the Neilgherry and 
Bababooden hills. The leaves stain paper red. 
They are applied as a blister to the skin. 
They close upon files which light upon them. 

DROUGHTS. Are frequently in tropical 
AsUk They are alluded to in Genesis, xxxi, 
40^"^ the day the Drought consumed me, and 
the fifoet by night, and my sleep departed from 

Hind. Betula bhojputra. 

DRtfGS. Amongst the native physici- 
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ans of the East’ and South of Asia, as in ' 
Europe 300 years ago, almost every sul^tance, 
especially if possessing any peculiarity of 
colour, shfl^e, smell, or taste, is believ^ to 
have some medicinal virtue. Much reliance is 
placed on the doctrine of the signatures, t. e.^ 
the belief that a substance which has some of 
the physical characters of an organ or of the 
symptoms of a disease, will have power over 
what it resembles. Some substances (chiefly 
animal, however,) are considered to have 
medicinal virtues merely from their oddity, 
for example pikhdl mus, rats dung ; the gdl 
bladder of the brown bear ; the hairs of a tiger’s 
whisker, &c. Difiiculty||of acquisition would 
also appear to add virtue ; thus it frequently 
happens that of two kinds of a drug, the one 
which is more rare is considered much the 
more powerful, in some cases indeed when 
neither would appear to have any special 
virtue the hakim of India has curious beliefs 
as to the plants which produce some of the 
foreign vegetable drugs, and still more curious 
theories are held as to the source of some of 
those of mineral origin. Thus “ Zahrmohra” 
which comprise several mineral substances 
given medicinally is believed to be formed by 
the spittle of the “ Mar-khor” (Capra mega- 
ceros) falling on stones in the Kohistan, west 
of the Indus. The great number of substances 
to which, by natives, and in their books on 
medicine, aphrodisiac virtues are attributed, 
is remarkable, some in connection with 
the doctrine of signatures, but most of them 
probably quite destitute of the qualities 
assigned to them. — Powell's Hand-Book. 

DRUHYU. In hindoo legend, one of the 
sons of Yagati, one of the old fathers of man- 
kind. Anu was the founder of one of the 
five great Turanian tribes, the Yadu, Tur- 
vasa, Druhyu and Anu. 

DRIJIDICAL REMAINS. The Crom- 
lech or tri-lithic altar, in the centre of all 
Druidic monuments, is supposed by Tod to be 
a ** toruu” or triumphal arch, sacred to the 
sun-god Belenus. There are numerous Indo- 
Scythic remains in the Nizam’s territory and 
near Bustar. See Cairn, Cromlech, Dolmen, 
Hindoo. 

DRUKRL Hind. Cissus carnosa. 

DRUM ? A Penang wood, of a light brown 
colour, used for ornamental furniture. A 
very small tree. 

DRUM. The drum is used by Asiatic 
nations as a musical instrument, in war, and 
in lieu of a bell. The institution of the drum 
was adopted by a late king of Siam, according 
to Pallegoiz, but the pi^ who had to answer 
it Bucce^ed in extinguisliing the practice. A 
curious Chinese drawing engraved in Chine 
Ancienne (L’ Univers Pittoresque). PL fin 
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rept^sents this Itistitutioa of the dram. A 
drum was suspended at the gate of the 
emperor of China, which supplicants sounded. 
The custom is a genuine Chinese one, and 
the summons seems to have been by a drum 
ratlier than by a bell. Thus in the Romance 
of ^‘The Fortunate Union,” tin? hero Tei-- 
chun-gyu exclaims, “ My lord, you are mis- 
taken. The emperor himself suspemls the 
drum at his palace gate and admits all to state 
their hardships without reserve.” — Yule, 
Cathay, VoL I, C, vi., Davis* Chinese 
Miscellanies, p. 109. 

DRUMBI, IIiNJ). Aniiulo donax. i 

DRUM-FISH, u sea-fish near the Pearl 
river at Macao. Every evening, they as- 
semble around a ship and continue their , 
musical humming till about mid-night. The | 
noise ris^s and falls or suddenly ceases at 
times as they quit the ship in search of food. 
— Adams, p. 63. 

DRUM IIARMONlCOiV. See Musical 
instruments of the Burmese. 

DRUMMOND, liicul.-C/ol. An otricer of 
the Bengal Army who wrote on the miiio.s and 
mineral resources of nortlicni Aflghauistan 
on the copper mines of Keinaon, on flic natural 
resources of Almoi'ali, in Extracts from 
Public Papers N. \V. iq-ovin<!es ; Bombay 
Telegraph and Courier, Oct. 1^4, and Nov. 19, 
1849, and Mofussilitc, Nov. 10, 1S49.— -/>/•. 
Buist*s Catalogue, 

DRUN. also I’UA. 'rin. The Tiliefan 
name of the marmot ol’ tlie western mid- 
llimalayas. See Marmot. 

DRUNKENNESS, is a Jreijuent vice in 
India, amongst men and also amongst women. 
The siilistanccs used are Ojiinm, tlie prepara- 
tions of hemp, distilled spirits and tlie ferment- 
ed juices of the pidm trees. In India, horse play, 
and gross facetiai, generally accompany tipsi- 
ness. In moderation, these sulistanecs arc 
beneficial and all nations use them though the 
mode of their ac.tion on the hniiian frame is not 
understood, but most of them must be regarded 
as nervine stimulants and as valuable in great 
mental or bodily exertions. Whatever be the 
process, they evidently supply some want in 
the system. In some individuals drunkenness 
is a hereditary disease equivalent to a mania ; 
and these cases are generally given up by the 
faculty, in despair. See Food. 

DRURY, Major Heber, an officer of 
the Madras Army, author of Useful Plants j 
of India, Madras, 1858, a work of much 
value, also of Hand-book of the Indian Flora. 

• DRUSE, au idolatrous race occupying the 
range of hills which extend parallel to the 
coast, from the neighbourhood of Beyront to 
the heights above Sidon. They worship, it ie 
the image of a calf but are tolerant 


and indifferent. They are brave, honest and 
hospitable. The mountains in the neigh- 
bourhood of Brahmana, are a lower range of 
jLibanus, are everywhere covered with a 
I suflicieut portion of soil to admit of cultiva- 
I lion even to their summits. They are not 
less remarkable for the dense population 
which inhabits them ; houses and hamlets 
meet the e 3 "e in every direction. The number 
of the Druses is estimated at seventy thousand. 
Of these one-third are capable of bearing 
arms. It is not known at what period they 
first settled in these parts : min kadint, 
“ ab orgine” is the general answer given to 
all inquiries on tlie subject. The Druses 
are not confined to Mount Lebanon ; they are 
likewise spread over the Huouraii, a country 
lying to the south-east of Damascus. Zalile, 
seven hours from Balbec, belongs to the 
territory of the Druses. Half an hour from 
Zahle, on the south side of the village of 
Kerak, is the pretended tomb of Noah. 
The religion of the Druses profes.ses a secrecy, 
which seems unnecessary, except for the sake 
of imposture. They believe in the transmit 
gratiou of souKs, but more as a punishment 
ill this world than in the next, and that the 
Prophets recorded in the Old Testament, 
were only a succession of identical spirits. 
The naiiies of David, Abraham, Ishmael and 
Pythagora.s, occur iu their sacred code, but 
without any adherence to our own ascertained 
chronology. Hamsa is the name of their God 
and sovereign, whom they consider to have 
been the true Ciirist, and Jesus, the son of 
Joseph, a travelling impostor, and therefore 
deservedly crucified. They seem equally 
averse to mnhomedaus and Christians, and 
j they use the Koran niore as a blind than 
j a belief, simply to deceive their Turkish 
I masters. They consider the four Evangelists 
I to have l>een so many powers or parts of 
• religion, and Hamsa to have appeared about 
I 400 years after mahoinmed, when he flourish- 
I ed eight years upon earth, and afterwards 
i appeared seven times in all from the time 
of Adam, finally and formidably to appear 
when the Christians shall be more powerful 
than the Turks ; he will then spread the 
religion of the Druses by divine authority. 
Their creed requires implicit obedience, and 
rejects fasting, prayers, tithes and killing of 
animals. The dress of the female Druse 
resembles that of the Turkish women else- 
where, excepting that they wear that singular 
ornament of the head, called the iOAtour, 
which is a conical tube, about eighteen inchee 
long, of silver, or copper silvered slightly- 
over, according to the wealth of the wearer, 
and ornamented with a variety of patieriM. 
It is fixed upon a cushion fastened to the 
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of the forehead, and inclines slightly for- . 
like the horn of the fabled unicorn.! 
Over this a piece of white muslin is thrown, I 
virhich falls down, to the hips, and serves to ! 
envelope their faces at pleasure when they 
go abroad. This extraordinary coiffure, if 
hot graceful, is picturesque, altliough it must 
be confessed, it impresses the beholder with 
an appearance of restraint to the wearer. In 
some parts of the mountain it is worn pro- 
jecting from the side of the head ; but this 
schismatical fashion is even still more unbe- 
coming tlnin the orthodox one. Their reli- 
gion seems a remnant of some mahommedan 
heresy. They arrange themselves as the 
Akul or intelligent ; and that of the “ Jahil,” 
or ignorant. The Akul, in number about 
ten thousand, form the sacred order ; and are 
distinguishable by their white turliands, the 
emblem of purity, and the peculiarity of the 
folds in which they wear it. The Akul are 
not permitted to smoke tobacco ; they never 
awear, and are very reserved in their manners 
and conversatioJi. Nevertheless, they are 
allowed to marry. The chief of the order 
resides in a village called El-Mntna. The 
Jahil or uninitiate<l, who form by far the 
most numerous class, perform no religious 
rite whatever, unless wlieii circumstances 
oblige them to assume the appearance of 
mahomedans. On these occasions, they enter 
the mosques, and recite their prayers with 
Turks. Schools are pretty frequent among the 
Druses. The Akul are generally the masters, 
and are paid by their pupils. They teach read- 
ing and writing. The remarkable appendage 
to the dress of tho female Druse, has given 
rise to many conjectures amongst the learned, 
from a supposed analogy to the linguin or 
phallus, but it does not appear to have been 
an object either of religion or curiosity. — 
Robinson's Travels, Vol. ii, pp, 9 to 322. 

DRUS, Hind. Callicnrpa incana. 

DRUVYA> Sans. A thing : Dravya-goona, 
Sans., from dravya, a thing, aud goona, a 
quality. 

'DRYANDRA CORDATA, TnuNwEiMi, 
ihetung-eu of the Chinese, is a plant valuable 
on account of tho quantity of oil found in its 
seeds, and the tallow-tree, Stillingia sebifera, 
furuishes both tallow and oil. The former pro- 
duces the tallow and oil so much in use in 
China : the latter furnishes a valuable oil which 
is used in mixing with the celebrated varnish 
of the country, and hence this tree is often 
called the varnish-tree. Dryandra cordata, is 
one of the favourite trees of the Chinese, 
prised for its beauty, the hard wood it fur- 
nishess and the oil extracted from its seeds. — 
William's Middle Kingdom, p.2Hl,F<fr- 
tune's Tea Districts, p. 119. 
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DR YOB ALANOPS CAMPHOR a. 

DRYANDRIA VERNICIA. jSym Of 
Elasococca vernicia. 

DRYADS. See Fountains, India, Rivers, 
Springs. 

DRYIOPHID.^, a family of reptiles con- 
taining viz 

Tropidococcyx Perroteti, D. and B. Neilgherry. 
Tragops pradinum, Reinvi. Sylhet, Mergui, Penang 
„ dispar, Gunth. Animallies. 

„ frontiiiinctus, Gunth. Pegu. . 

PaBse.rita inycterizans, Linn. Bengal. 

DRYMOCATAPHUS FUSCOCAPIL- 
LUS See Ornithology. 

DRYMOICA. See Birds. 
DRYOBALANOPS CAMPIIORA, Cole. 

Sliorea campliorifera, Jioxb. 

A very large tree, a native of Borneo and 
Sumatra, where it sometimes attains six to 
seven feet in diameter. In tlie cavities of 
the trunk there occur collections of solid 
camphor, and of a light fluid called camphoi 
oil. The solid camplior is often de))osited in 
I long pieces, weighing over ten pounds. This 
I camphor is highly prized by the Chinese and 
I Japanese, and so rarely finds its way to 
Europe that it is seldom found even in 
the richest collections of Alateria Medica. 
Tho tree is said by Marsden to be very 
common in Sumatra, in the country of the 
Battas, but not to be found to tho sbuth of 
the line. In Borneo it was found at first 
towards the north, and is said to be particu- 
larly abundant in the country of the Kyans, 
in the interior, on the Bintulu aud Rcjang 
rivers, anil has since been discovered in Sara- 
wak. In Labuan it is common, and is one 
of tho noblest of the trees in lliat fine jungle : 
it has a fine straight stem, from which 
the bark comes off in large tlakes and the 
foliage is very dense, forming a Avell-shapfed 
head to the tree, the stein of whicli is fre- 
quently ninety feet to the first bi'anchcs. Not 
one in ten trees is found to produce camphor, 
and the camphor collectors cut notches in the 
trees, in order liefore felling to ascertain 
whether they are likely to produce camphor. 
It is said that in those which pi’oduce it, the 
younger and smaller trees are often found to 
be quite as prolific as the older and larger 
trees. The camphor is found in a concrete 
state in the crevices of the wood, so that it 
can only bo extracted by felling the tree, 
which is afterwards cut into blocks aud split 
into wedges, and tho camphor, which is white 
and transparent, is then taken out. An essen- 
tial oil is also found in hollows in the wood, 
which the natives crystallize artificially ; but. 
the camphor thus obtained is not. so much 
esteemed as that found naturally crystallised. 
The produce though so valued by the Chinese, 
is not much used by the natives, though' it is 
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oticasioiially Uken inwardly as a npiediciae. 
The price in China of the Borneo camphor 
is said to be higher than that of Japan, in the 
proportion of twenty to one : it has been 
supposed that this disproportion is caused 
more by some superstitions of the consumer, 
than any real distinctions of properties: From 
the oldest and richest trees tliey rarely collect 
more than two ounces. After a long slay in 
the woods, frequently of three mouths, during 
which they may fell a hundred trees, a party 
of thirty persons rarely bring away more than 
15 or 20 pounds of solid camphor, worth from 
200 to 250 dollars. The Horiieo camphor, 
of the Dryobalanops camphora, is in white 
crystaliue fragments. Sp. G. 1-009. Its 
odour is not of so diffiisable a nature ; other- 
wise it closely resembles the camphor from the 
Camphora officiuarurn. The wood of the 
camphor tree is good timber suited for house 
and ship-building. The liquid camphor of 
the same tree appears of the nature of Cam- 
phogen. Dr. A. T. Thompson, by passing a 
current of oxygen gas through it, converted 
it into camphor. The oil, both in a fluid and 
solid state, is found in the body of the tree 
where the sap should be, but not in all trees. 
The liquid oil is abundant, and little appreci- 
ated, but the concrete bears a very high 
price, which depends wholly on its scarcity, 
and the fancy of the Cliinese and «)apancse, 
who ascribe high medccinal virtues to it, which 
it probably possesses in no higher degree than 
the cheap artich; which they themselves ob- 
tain by the distillation of the wood of the 
Camphora officinalis, and which may be had 
ill the same markets for about ono-hundreth 
part of the price. — As. Ih’sr.arches, voL xii, 
p. 535, Low's Sarawak, pp. 44-46; 3fars- 
den's History of Sumatra, p. 150 ; Royle's 
Materia Medica, p. 536 ; CrawfuriV s Dic- 
tionary, p. 81 ; Si/nmond's Conwtercial Pro- 
ducts ; O' Shany lines sy, Bengal Dispensa- 
tory ; Mason's Tenasserim ; Tomlinson, p. 

287. 

DRY ROT, is a disease affecting timber. 
When dry rot is prodncoil by the attacks of 
fungi, the first sign of it consists in the ap- 
pearance of small wdiite points, from which a 
filamentous substance radiates parallel with 
the surface of the timber. This is the first 
stage of growth of the spores of the fungus, 
and the filamentous matter is their thallus or 
spawn. As the thallus gathers strength it 
insinuates its filaments into any crevice of the 
wood, and they, being of excessive fineness, 
• readily pass down and between the tidies from 
which the wood is organised forcing them 
asunder, and completely destroying the cohe- 
sion of the tissue. When the thalli of many 
^wngi interlace, the radiating apponvance can 


no longer be remarked ; but a thick, tough 
leathery white stratum is formed wherever 
there is room for its development, and froin^ 
this a fresh supply of the destructiye fila- 
mentous thallus is emitted with such con- 
stantly increasing rapidity and force, that the 
total ruin of timber speedily ensues where 
circumstances are favourable for the growtli 
of the fungi. Dry rot consists of the thallus 
of Merulius lacrymans, or Polyporus de 
structor, two highl 3 ;^orgauised fungi, but an.y 
of the fungi that are commonly found upon 
decaying trees in woods me capable of pro- 
ducing dry rot, and the most rapidly-spread- 
ing and dangerous kinds is caused by , the 
ravages of dillercnt species of Sporolrichum, 
The latter throw- up from their thallus whole 
forests of microscoiiic branches loaded with 
reproductive spores, of such excessive small- 
ness that they may insinuate themselves into 
the most minute crevices or Haws even in the 
sides of the tubes of which timber consists, 
and they arc infinilely more dangerous 
tliau Menilii or Polypori, which seldom 
fructify. The cireiinistanccs that are most 
favourable to the development of the dry rot 
fungi arc damp, uu ventilated, situations, and 
a sub-acid state of the wood. The latter con- 
dition, especially in oak, is easily produced by 
a slight fermentation of the sap which remains 
in the timber, especially if the In tier has not 
been w'ell-seasoned before being employed. 
It has Vieen proved experimentally that fluids 
which, in their ordinary state, will not pro- 
duce fungi, generate them abundantly if ever 
so slightly acidulated. Dufrocliet found that 
distilled water holding in solution a small 
quantity of tho white of egg will not generate 
fungi in a twelvemonth, hut upon the addi- 
tion of the minutest (juaiitity of nitric, sul- 
phuric, muriatic, ])hosphoric, *>xalic, or acetic 
acid, it generated them in eight days’ time in 
abundance. Alkalescent infusions possess the 
same property. The only poisons which will 
prevent the appearance of fungi are the oxides 
or salts of mercury. A solution of fish-glue 
yields fungi rapidly and in great abundance ; 
but a small quantity of red precipitate or 
corrosive sublimate destroys this power 
entirely. It is moreover an important fact 
that no otlier mineral preparation has any 
sucli properties. Dutrochet ascertained that 
other metallic oxides acted difierently. Oxides 
of lead and tin hastened the development of 
fungi ; those of iron, antimony, and zinc, 
were inert ; and oxides of copper, nickel, and 
cobalt, although they retarded the appearance 
of fungi, yet did not prevent their growth in 
the cud. These facts are confirmed by the ex- 
perience of the use of Kyaii’s process for pre- 
paring timbei, which consists iu submitting 
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DUABANCA GKANDIFLORA. DUBOIS, 

■i^6 wood to the action of coiTosive subUmatc, | length of tlie trunk to the first bi'anch is 80 
Immersing the wood in chloride of zinc likewise I feet and average girth/ measured at 6 feet 
prevents the attacks of fungi, and also sub- from the ground is 12 feet. It sells at 8 
mitting it to the action of the vapour of [ annas per cubic foot. — Dr, Brandis^CaL Cat, 
creosote. Dry rot also occurs in animals. | 1862. 

Specimens of hyraeiiopterous insects rcsem- 1 DUARA SAMUDRA was situated in the 
bling wasps have been brouglitfrom the West j heart of Cariuila, about 100 miles north-west 
'Indies with a fungus allied ia Spheeria of Seriugapatam, where its ruins still remain. 
mtVitom growing from between their anterior DUB, Ri:s. Oak. Quercus. 
coxa), ami it is positively asserted by travel- 1 DUB, fliND. Cynodon dactylou. 
lers that the insects fly about while burdened DUBARO, Guz. A man of the Bhil or 
with the plant. Upon opening the bodies of Kuli tribe. 

the wasps they are found filled with the thal- DUBBA KAI FALLAM, Tam. Dubba 
lus of the fungus up to the orbits of the eyes pandu, Tki.. Citrus aurautium ; the orange, 
and the points of tlie imsi ; the whole of the DUBBKR, Eng., Guz., Hind. 
intestines being obliterated. In such cases it Dupper, Guz. I Sidda, Tel. 

is to bo supposed that the tlnillus of tlie Sidtle, Tam. 1 

Sphocria first kills the wasp by compressing Dubbeis are bottles formed of skins, and 
and drying up the body, ami then, continuing used for holding and conveying spirits, oil, 
to grow, occupies the whole of the cavity of ghee, &c. They are made of all sizes, from 
the shell of the in.sect. A more conimoii in- j a quart to 10 or 20 gallons, they are formed 
stance of animal dry rot is the di.sease in | of uiitauiied goat skins by stretching them 
silkworms called La Muscadine. Silkworms j when wet over uuburned hollow clay-forms, 
of all ages are occasionally liable to become the edges being well rubbed down on the 
sickly and to die, soon after di'ath becoming lower skin to cause adhesion. The clay core 
stiff, and acquiring such a degiec of firmness is readily nmioved after the bottle is dried in 
as to be readily broken. They tlicn throw' the .sun. They are manufactured iu many 
out from their surface a .sort of wliil^c parts of India. They are of nearly a globu- 
efflorescence, which i.s the fructilicatibn of the lar form, roundish at the bottom, so ns not to 
fungms Cttllo«l Botnjtis hassiana^ their iiisitle .stand 'well, tlie aperture is round like that of 
being filUxl by the tliallus of the same plant, bottles, but large iu proportion to their size. 
If some hcaltliy caterpillars arc placed beneath the iicck is short. They are made of all 
a bell-glass, along with a small portion of sizes, some to hold not a wine-glassful, one 
worm killed by the BotrytiSy they soon catch has been seen iu Bljapur that was estimated 
the , disease, exhibit tlic same symptoms as at two hundred gallons capacity.— /findw 
those already mentioned, and eventually Infanticide^ p. Ill ; llohde MSS. ; Faulkner, 
perish ; having, no doubt, been infected either DUBBOYE. See Komarpal. 
by rubbing themselves against the dead worm, DUBBRAY BAJANl-VVALLA, also 
or, which is more probable, having received Dubbray dogi. Sec Jogi. 
upon their skins the infinitely miiinto seeds DUBDUBEA. A Nepaul tree abounding iu 
dispersed by the Bolrytis. If healthy cry- theTerai. Wood is a powerful astringent, and 
salids are inoculated hy the introduction below an article of trade. — Smith's Five VearSt 
their sholl of a little of the Botrytis matter p, 67. 

upon the point of a needle, they also sicken DUBH, Hind. A grass, Cynodon dac- 
and die. In these cases effects are proiluced tylon ; its dry, creeping, stems spread out, and 
upon insects similar to those upon timber; take root at the joints ; it is commonly called 
that is to say, vitality in the one case and “ kluibal” in the Panjab. This is the “ durbk” 
'cohesion in the other is destroyed by the grass of Sanscrit authors. In the Athawana 
growth of the thallus of certain fungi, w'hich Veda it is thus apostrophized. “ May Durbd 
spi'ead with great uud irresistiblo rapidity, which rose from the water of life, which has 
and fructify where occasion offers. Boletus a hundred roots and a hundred stems, efface 
destructor is also one of the dry rot fungi. — a hundred of my sins, and prolong my exis- 
£ng, Cyc , , Tomlinson. tcnce on earth for a hundred years.’* The 

' DSO, and DSO-MO, in the Tibetan tongue, flower of this grass is a most beautiful ob- 
the bull and cow, the produce of the male Yak ject under the microscope.— Poiee//. 
and common cow. DUBBOYE, in Guzerat, its chief is of the 

DUABANGA GRANDTFLORA, Wall. \ Bagola race. 

Myouk-gnau, Bdbm. DUBKA. ArivernearKhaneeiu Almorah 

A tree of British Burnnah, wood used in { DUBOIS, Abbe J. A. A french missioh- 
Yiouserbuilding. A cubic foot weighs &8. 30. | ary iu Mysore and in the south of India. He 
In a full grown tree on good soil the average ' wrote on the manners and customs of the 
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duck; 

people of ludiiiyLoiidoii^l 817, 4to. Ad aceonnt 
of Hindoo ordeals in Mad. Lit. Trans., 1827. 

DUBUAY JOGI or Bal saiita ka jogi. 
SeeJogi. 

DUBROMA GUAZUiMA, Will. Syn. 
of Guaziimu tomentosuin, II. B. 

DUBTHA, Hind, k bundle of peeled 
sugar canes ready for the j)ress. 

DUCA, Tel. Couocarpus latifolla, Roxh, 

DUCHID PARAII, Kash. Flyiug 
squirrel. 

DUCHIN. See Hot Springs. 

DUCK. The dom(i.sticateil duck is a de- 
ceudant from the common wild du(!k, the 
Anas boschas. Its domestication luis been 
accomplished in compaiatively receut times, 
for it was unknown to the Egyptians, to tlie 
Jews of the Old Te.s lament and to the Greeks 
of the Homeric period. About 18 centuries 
ago. Columella and Varro .speak of the neces- 
sity of keeping ducks in netted enclosures 
like other wild fowl, so, even then, there 
was danger of them flying away. The 
A. boschas is met within all the northern parts 
of Asia, Europe, America and Spain. The 
domestic duck is ))olygamous ; young thicks 
are injured by being allowed to swim in 
water. The domestit; breeds are the com- 
mon duck, the Elat-billed, Call and Feuguiu 
duck, Arlesbury, 'FufU Hook bill and Labra- 
dor duck, but though breeding in remote 
southern latitudes where the mallard is un- 
known, the domestic breed idways shows parts 
of the wild. Certain ducks breed on cliffs or 
trees, and they must carry their young to the 
water, though this has not been oliserved. 
A large red duck, is the emblem of fidelity 
with the Rajpoots. 

Tadorna vulpaiiser, tlie common Shield- 
rako of Europe, Asia, N. Africa is common 
in the Fanjab ; not rare in laiwer Bengal. 

Spatula clypeata or Anus clrjpentu^ the 
Shoveller, has the Circuit of northern rogioms, 
N. Africa and is tolerably common in India. 

Anas stepera^ the Gad wall,’ and ha.s the 
Circuit of the northern regions and Barbary, 
and is tolerably common in India. 

Anas acutUf the * Fintail Duck,* has the 
Circuit of the northern regions and Barbary, 
and is very common in India. 

Anas boschas, the ‘ Wild Duck,’ has the 
Circuit of the northern regions and Barbary : 
in India, is confined to Sindh, Punjab, and 
the Himalaya and its vicinity ; replaced 
southward by A. psecilorhyncha. 

Anas querquerdula * Gargany,’ of Europe, 
Asia, K. Africa, is very common in India, 

Anas crecca, * Teal,* of Europe, Asia, Bar- 
bary, is common in India. 

Anas penelope. ‘Wigeon,* of Europe, 
Asia, N. Africa, is common in India. 
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DUDLA JAMU, 

Fuliguld ferina^ the ‘Pochard,* of the 
Circuit of the northern regions and Barbary, 
aud is common in India. 

^ Fuligula nyrova. ‘ Ferruginous Duck,’ of 
Europe, Asia, N. Africa, is common in India. 

Fuligula marila. ‘Scaup Duck,* of the 
Circuit of the uortlierii regions, occurs in 
j Punjab, Siudh, Nepal. 

Fuligula cristata. ‘ Tufted Duck,* of 
j Europe, Asia, Barbary, is common in Indio. 

-Darwin; Jilyt/i ; Jerdon. 

DUCKINASORE, is on tlie Ganges, oppo- 
site to it stands the village of Balli, a very old 
and orthodox place mentioned in the Kobi- 
Kuiikun.— Tr.yyinf/., vol. i, p. 3. 

DUDAGRU. Hind. Ficus reticulata. 

DIJDAIJ. Guz. Cordage. 

DUDAIEN of Gen. xxx, 14, is the Man- 
dragora ofliciualis. 

DUDAL, Hind. Taraxacum olGciuale, 
also Euphorbia helioscopia, 

DUDDHI, Hind. Euphorbia thymifolia. 
--Linn., Roxb. 

HUDDUGA, Tel. Guatteria corasoides, 
Duval. 

DUDE-KULAVADU, Tel. A cotton 
cleaner. 

DUD-h RAS, Hind. Populus ciliata. 

JJUDHA-PAR. Hind. Euonyrnus fira- 
briata. — Wall. 

DL DH-BAl 1 HAL, Hind. Taraxacum 
dlliciuale. 

DUDHIII, Hind.? A tree of Chota Nag. 
pore with a soft white timber.-— CaL Cat. 
Lx. 1862. 

^ DUDHI, Hind. AVrightia mollissima. 

I AVrightia antidyseiiterica.— R. Bi\ 

DUIMIIA, Hind. Aconitum napellus. 
AVrightia mollissima. — Wall. 

DUDHIA-MAURA, Hind. Acouitum 
ferox. ^ 

DUDHIKA, Hind. Nyctantlies arbor- 
tristis. 

DUDIl KALMI, Beng. Ipoiniea turpe- 
thum. — R. Browji. 

DUDHLAK, Hind. Microrhynchus nudi- 
caulis. 

DUDI CHETTU, Tel. Abutilon iudi- 
cum. — G. Don, 

DUDIGAPU CHETTU, Tel. Jatropha 
glandulifera. — Boxb. 

DUDIPA, Tel. Hymenodyction excel- 
Bura. — Wall. 

DUDIPALA, Tel. Oxystelraa esculenta* 
R. Brown. Asclepias rosea. — Roxb. 

DUDIPPA, of Godavery forests, Tel. 
Hymenodyction, Species, 

DUDLA, Hind. Prunus padus, also 
Byringa emodi. 

DUDLA JAMU, of Sutlej, PiHinus padus 
— Linn. 
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DUGONG. ■ ■ . 

' ■■ ■> •■ ■ 

DUDLT, Hind. Taraxacum officinale. 

" SH Hind. Desmodium 

tiUaefolium. 

• DUFF, Dr, Alexander, a distiaguiahed 
>xniaaionar 7 of Calcutta. 

^ DUFF, Captain Grnut, author of History 
musical Instruments of the Mahrattns. 

. DUFF, aud Surode musical instruments. 

DUFFALI, a class of wandering devotees. 

DUGDIIA, Hind. A tribe of inferior 
brahmins on the borders of Futtihpoor, and 
Allahabad. 

DUGGY. In Madras, round timber, from 
20 to 40 feet long, l-to-2-^ feet square. . 

DUGHDIKA, Hind. Sonchus orixensis. 

DUGKENTI, Hind., of Kaglnm, Indigo- 
fera arborea. 

DUGONG, Malay. The soa-siren, 
merman, mermaid, is an inhabitant of the 
narrow seas of the .Eastern Arcliipelago. 
Professor Owen denominated the Dugong 
of the archipelago, llalicore indicus^ in dis- 
tinction from tliat of the northern coast of 
Australia at a time when the former had 
not been ascertained to frequent (as a Dugong 
of some kind is now known to do) the Malabar 
coast and Gulf of Calpentyn in (yoylon ; but 
it still remains to be proved tliiit this is the 
true Malayan Dugong,— however little reason 
there may seem to doubt it — as there might 
equally have seemed little cause to suspect the 
distinctness of the llalicorc australis I 

Jialieore Dugong, 

Trichechufl dugong, Gml. | Duguiigus Indicus, Ham. 

- • — 

Indian Dugong, Eno. lyicrmuid, 

8ea Siren, Le Dugong dos Fndes, Fu. 

Merman, 

This inhabits the sliallows of the Indian 
Ocean and about Ceylon, where the water is 
not more than two or three fathoms deep. It 
does not appear to frequent tlie land or the 
fresh water. Its flesh is delicate. The 
Dugong was noticed as occurring in Ceylon by 
the early Arab sailors, by Megasthenes 
(Fragm^ lix) aud iElian, and subsequently 
by the Portuguese. It is this creature which 
has given rise to the talcs about mermaids 
which have till the present day occupied the 
world, and doubtless had their origin iji the 
tales of tlie Arab sailors. They are phyto- 
phagous or plant eaters. 

Halicore Indicus. Owen. The Malay 
Dugong, an inhabitant of the narrow seas of 
the Eastern Archipelago. 

Halicore Tabernaculi. Ruppcll. The 
Uugeng of the Red Sea, has a feeble voice, 
and feeds on algse. It is about ten feet long. 
In February aud March, fierce, bloody battles 
occur between the males. Its flesh, teeth ana 
ikins are utiliEed. 

A%i9trali$. Manatc of Dampier, 


DUIVBLS DmUt, 

White tailed manate of Pennant. It is 
native of the West Coast of Australia^ 

Halicore Indicus. F. Cuvier. 

Trichechua dugong, Erxl. Halicore tabernaoulum, 
Halicore cetacea, Illec. Bup. 

Halicore dugong, Cuv. Dagungue marihua Tiede. 

Dugong, Malay, | Parampuan Laut, Malay. 

Under these synonyms Dr. Theodore Cantor 
unites all the above, which he says inhabits 
tlie Red Sea, the seas of the Malay Peninsula, 
Singapore, Sumatra, the Philippine islands, 
Moluccas, Suuda island.s, and New Holland, 

1 1 is .supposed that the Dugong can be easily 
domesticated. The Halicore Dagong of Cey- 
lon, was noticed us occurring there, by the 
Aral) sailors, by Megastlieiies Fragm, lix., and 
iElian, and subsequcmtly by the Portuguese. 
Doubtless the anci(3iit Arab stories gave rise 
to the mermaid tales, which have since then 
occupied the world, for is this creature that 
has given rise to all the fables about the 
mermaid and the merman. Tennyson writes of 
“ A itiermaid fair 
“ Singing alone 
“ Combing lier hair 
“ L'nder tho sea 
“ In a golden curl 
“ With a comb of ])carl 
On a throne. 

‘ At night I would wander awray away 
‘ 1 would Hing (»ii each side my low flowing locks, 

‘ And lightly vault from the throne and play 
‘ With the mermen in and out of the rocks ; 

‘ Wc w’ould run to and fro and hide and seek 
‘ (.)n the broad sea w'olds in the crimson shells 
‘ Whose silvery spikes are noarestthc sea. 
—’English Cyclopcedia^p, 013, Mr. Btythin 
Beng. Js. Son. Journ. TennenCs Ceylon^ Dr. 
Theodore Cantor in Beng. As. Soc. Journal y 
No. CLXXII of lull Deceinher 1846, Ten- 
nyson's Foemsy 2nd Ed. p. 60 - 62 . 

DIJGSHAI. One of the Sanatoria of the 
Himalayas. Sec Sanatoria. 

DITGUNGUS INDICUS, Ua7n., Syn. of 
Halicore dugong. 

DUGUNGUS MARINUS. Tiederaann 
apud Schinz.y Syn. of Halicore indicus, F. 
Cuv. 

DITGURU, Hind. Ficus reticulata. 

DAHAIjPanj., Grislca tomentosa. — Roxb. 

DUHAI, Hind. Justice ! an exclamation 
still made in India from any individual who 
considers himself injured, “Dubai Maharaj I 
Duhai Company Bahadur!” Justice, Justice, 
my-Lord ! Justice Company Bahadur.— Fii/c 
Cathavy ii, p. 436. 

DUHARU, Beng. A caste of fishermen 
and divers. 

DUHSASANA aud Duryodhana, sons 
of Dhrita rashtra. 

DUHU, Arab. Sesamum orientale. 
DUHUN Ut KHERWA, Arab. C*8tor 
oil) Eno. 

DUIYELS DRECK, Dot. A«iif«tidl>. 
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DUIY A.-KHUIYA, Benq. Desmochceta 
atropurpurea. - 

BUK or DOK, Jav. The hair of the 
Areogasaccbarifera, Gomuti, Malay . — LahilL 

DUKHAN. Part of the peu insula of In- 
dia. See Dekhaii. 

DUKHANI-BROWN and HEMP, of 
Bombay, Anibari, Duk., Mahr. 

PUKHN,Arau. Millet. 

DUKK AR-KI-CH ARBI, HiND.IIog’s Lard. 

DUKSHIN-ACHARI, Sans. From duk- 
shina, the right hand, and acharin, acting. 

DUKSHA, clever, Sans. From daksh, to 
act quickly. 

DUKU. The Malay and Javanese name 
of a tree and fruit of the genus Lausium, and 
natural order Meliaceoi of botanists. To the 
same genus belong the langseh, langsat or 
langsab, for iii all these forms the word is 
written, the rambeh and the ayar-ayar, pro- 
bably all four but varieties of the same species. 
The duku is the most esteemed of them, aiul 
to the Euroj)can ])alate is the best of the 
native fruits of the Archipelago, after tlie 
mangostin. The natives class it after the 
durian and mangostin. It is of tlie size of a 
pigeon’s egg, of globular form, and covered 
with a coriaceous skin of the colour of parch- 
ment. The species soxuns to ho indig{»nous 
in the western portion of the Archipelago, 
but to have been introduced into the Philip- 
pines, whore one variety of it, the langseh, is 
cultivated . — CrairftmCs Did., p. 12o. 

DUL, liKNG. l^inicum stagninum. 

DU LA, IIiN’i). Abelmoschus liculneus. 

DUL A KUDA, Mar. Neriuin antidysen- 
terienm. 

DU LAGONDI, Tel, also Pedda Dula- 
gondi, Tel. JMucuiia priirita. — Hook, Syn. 
of Carpopogon pruriens . — lioxL 

DULA-GOVKLA, Tkl. Ari.stolocliia in- 
dica. — Li/ni. 

DU LA-KANCTIAN, Mar, Bauhinia acu- 
minata. 

DULA-KANDA, Tei.. Arum. Sp. It is 
sometimes applied to A. capanulaturn. 

DULA KUDA, Mar. Nerium anti- 
dysentericum. 

DULCAMARA, contains an active nar- 
cotic alkali, solan ine, narcotic and diuretic : 
dose dr. 3 to oz. 1, thrice daily. It is very 
desirable to ascertain whether the Indian 
species, Solanum nigrum, Arrub-us-saleb, 
possesses' similar virtues. — Be?ig. Di^pensa- 
torg^ p. 462; Beng. Phor., p, 277. 

DULCE LIGNUM, Lat. Cinnamon. 

DULCHIRRAM, Tel. Acacia kalcora, 
an enormous tree on the Godavery. Wood, 
hard and reddish. 

DULHA, Ar. a bridegroom. Dulhan, 
a bride. 


DUMPA RASHTKAKAM. 

DU LI, a litter or swing. 

DULIGONDI, Tel., also Revali Dula- 
gondi, Tkl. Tragia cannabina. — Linn, 

DULIAY, Beng. A caste, who carry 
palanquins or other burthens. 

DULL A, Hind, Carbonate of Soda. A 
soda salt, or natron from the waters of the 
Lake of Loonar, it is used in dyeing, in 
medicine and the arts. 

DULLAISEREE, a river near Boodpur in 
I)ac.ca. 

DULLER A, rice and milk made of a veiy 
thin consistence. 

DULLUN KATHI, Dukh. Se?e Cotton 
manufactiu'cs. 

DUL-MAUA, Can. Chikrassiatabularis; 

— Ad. Jus.'i. 

DULTURAMU, Tel. Datura ii\hn,Rumph, 
DUM, Hind. A tail, hence dumbah the 
tailed sheep of Alfghaiiistan and the Cape : 
dumelii marchi tlie tailed pepper, cubebs. 

DU^I-i-(J UUO, or the woH’s tail, is the 
Persian name for the lirst brushes of grey 
light which appear ns forerun nei’s of dawn, 

DUMAGIJI)IAM. Coal occurs about 15 
miles north of Dnmagmliam, near the junction 
of the Tal-river neai- IJngaln. The present 
limits of the co:iI measure field.s in North 
India coincide approximately with the original 
limits of deposition and are not the result of, 
faulting, or even mainly of denudation. All 
the successive beds (possibly with the ex- 
ception of the Tabtbir) representing an 
enormous lapse of time, agree in one respect, 
that they seem to be purely fresh-water 
I (tluviatile or Iluvi-o-lacnstrine) or esturine 
deposits. The Ranigimj, the Jlierria, the 
Bokavo, the Ramghur, and the Karunpura 
Helds all belong to the drainage basin of the 
Damoodab river. 

DU MAGAS. See Mindanao, 

DUMALEEA, a river of Sylhet. 

DUMAR, Tkl. A l opc-dancer, an athlete. 

DUM BA, Hind. A kind of flat tailed sheep 
of Peshawur. Kabul and the Salt Range. 

DUMBAKI. See Kelat. 

DUM BAR, Hind. Ficus goolereea. 

DUMBA-STACAM, Tel. Alpinia ga- 
langu. — Swz. 

DUMB-BELLS. Sec xMagdar. 

DUMBKI. See Kelat. 

DUMKI IMIRClir, Duk. Piper cubeba. 

* DUM MUDAR, lit, the breath of Mudar. 

DUMMLTLA, Eng. Dammer. 

DUMMUR, Guz. and Hind. Damlner^ 

DUM GALA. A river near Saharunpoor. 

DUMPA BACHALl, Tel. Spinacia 

tetranilra.— 

DUMPA RASHTRAKAM, Tel. Globba 
orixensis. The name is also applied to. other 
Scitamineous plants. — Eoxb, 
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DUNDA. 


DUNGABfiS. 


PUMPA RASNA, Tel. Ophioxyloikficp- j ing localities of the Panjab are ,Pmd Dadun 

Khan, Wazirabnd, and Jeiatn, but there ia a 
, i)UMPOL-LONGSUE. A river near marked increase on the Indus, not only at 
VNunklow in Cherrapoonjee. Altok, but at Nowshera, Hashtnagar, Mok- 

' , DUMREE. A small copper coin, formerly hml and Kalabagh. 

current in the Carnal ic ; now rarely seen. I)UNI)A-rU, Tel. Nyctanthes arbor- 
DUM.HEE, also written damri, in the Delili j trial is 
Territory, a term fpplied to the sub-divi- DUNDAWAT, Sans. From danda, a 
sions of a villaj^e. i walking-stick ; to fall in a straight posture, 

DIL>1 TUJji, Hind. Adinntuin. j like a stick, at the foot of a brahmin. 

DUM-UE-AK\VA1N, Auau. IMeroearpusi DUNDA-ZANI, Jit<?rally, stick-beating, a 
draco, Dragon’s blood. — Linn, j mode of torture said to liave been practised by 

DUAIUR. A nairn*. for the llbatoo race, ■ the subordinate olHeers in the private domains 
“dumbram,” 'Fam., “diimbar war,” Tel., ; of the raja of IJeiuires. 
and called also “kollati.” See llbatoo. Diiinar.j DUND I5EUR1, Arat 3. Jatropha curcas. 
DUN of Kashmir, duglans regia. — Lhin. \ DUN 1)1, Saks. From danda, a staff. 
DUN-SIUIS, Mind. Acacia elala. j DUNDGIRI, Hind, A very populous 

DUNA and mnrwa, Mind. Artemisia indie.a. i village, adjoining the esplanade of Bombay 
DUND, SiNDi. Ponds or lakes on tlie ' fort. Dnnd or dmi, or (lunger, is, in several 
line of the river Narrn, from Snkknr to dial(*cls, 4lcriv(‘(l from I he Sanskrit — a hill, or 
Omorcoto, or aliont 100 miles. The Narra is | mountain ; as it was also in some of the old 
only filled with water (hiring llie inundalion ; languages of hhirope.' --/'Is. JVi/. ix, p.98. 
.of the Indus river, and (^veii this not often : DUNMKtAPU CMETTU, Tel. Jatro- 

it never reaches the s('a, hut is h^st in the pha glamluiilera. — Roxb. 
sand near Omorcotf. lletwixt this and Siik- DUNDlIiAPU CMETTU Tel. Calo- 

kuv there are t3()0 dunds, ino.si <d’ whi(*h eoii- santhes Indicii . — Rhnnc 
tain water throughout the year. They arc DUNDA-DMARA, Sans. From danda, a 
from 300 to 400 yards acuuss, hut often many .staff, and d’hrec*, to hold, 
miles ill length. They all hccimm hrackish DUNDA-SMOOKA. SANS.,from(langsha, 
during the hot weather. 'I'hey abound in to hite. 

fish, — Captain Del Ihsle, in Rom. Geo. DUNDUDMAUA. See Yama, Dhar- 

Trans,^ Vol. ii, inarajah. 

DUND, Pers, Arab. Croton tigliura, DUNGANl. The great Ouigoor horde 
Croton Seed. in Eastern 'rurkistiin, are Turk, and they 

DUNDA. The host known boats on the IxM'ame mahoniedans in a. d 966. The Chinese 
Indus are the /joruk of the ujjper Indus, call fJiein Moi ikc*, Oihor, and Moai-Iloai. 
the dvnda which plies from Mithankote Towards the close of the 8th Century, the 
to the sea, and tlie dutfga which is spec-i- emperors of the Tang dynasty deported about 
ally suited from its strong build to the naviga- li million of Ouigoor families, from the ueigh- 
tion of the rapids between Attok and Kala- bonrhood of Kashg and settled them at 
bagh. The better kinds of woods used in Kan-su and Cheii-si. About a. d. 966, 
their construction (sis.soo and large babul),! these families embraced mahomedauism, and 
are procured with difficulty, and various under their chief Satook, they conquered 
species of timber are generally seen in one 'rransoxiaiiia, and carried away captive an 
boat, such as sissoo, babul, deodar, chir, bahn, immense number of 'I’lirks, of the Turghai 
and karil. Malabar teak is much prized in tribe. In 972, the innjority of these captives 
the lower Indus and fetches n large price, were allowed to n?turn to their homes, but 
The ordinary ferry boats are constructed by many remained, and they were styled Tur- 
the sides and bottom being prepared sepa- ghani or Tuiighani, signifying remnant, and 
rately and brought together tp be secured by corrupted into Duiigen, but known to the 
knees or crooked pieces nailed to the bottom Chinese as Ouigoor or Iloai-lloai. They are 
end sides. The bottom is made of sissoo, all mahomedans, but dress like Chinese, 
the knees of mulberry or olive, and the side They are abstemious, religious, quarrelsome, 
pUnks of deodar. The wedges and trenails using the knife, honest and fond of trade, 
are usually itiade of tut and kaliu. Ropes for DUNGAREE, Guz., Hind., Tel., Datta, 
rafts and boats are prepared either from Tam. The Indian name of a coarse cotton 
bemp (Cannabis Indica), sirki (Sacebarum fabric, manufactured in various parts of India, 
spontaneum), Typha latifolia, “ dib,” or other and used by the poorer classes of natives, 
reeds, common on tlie river bank. Munj The stouter kinds are much employed in the 
(Saccharum munja), is also largely employed making of sails for native sailing vesseU and 
by the native boatmen. The great boat build- tents. Dungaree is woven with two or moi*e 
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DUNIYA, 

threads together iii the web and woof ; it is 
generally used for sails of country shipsj and 
would no doubt be advantageously employed 
for the occasional light sails for larger ships, 
being more easily handled than European 
canvas. Superior descriptions are made with 
the web and woof, or web only, twisted either 
wet or dry, but this becomes as expensive as 
the best English canvas : the prevailing price 
of the ordinary duugnrces, 30 cubits, that is 15 
yards long and 2 feet wide, is 1 rupee 1 2 annas 
the piece at Masulipatam, being brought from 
Raylungy, a village and Talook to the Jiorth- 
ward, where a finer description, well adapted 
for tents, is made at 7 RupeCsS the piece of 36 
yards, 1 yard wide. About Vizagapatam the 
ordinary dungaree is usually sold by weight. 
The best Bengal tents appear to be made of 
an open textured dungaree, tlie threads of 
which are finer than is usual in dungarees. 
Like all other cotton goods, dungaree should 
not be exposed to the weather in sails, tents, 
&c., till the weavers dressing and filth has 
been thoroughly removed by washing and 
partial bleacliing. — Faulknei\ Rohde MSS. 

I)UN(tING of (lliOTHS, is a process 
resorted to by dyers both in the Fast Indies 
and Europe, r.lie object being to impregnate 
cotton cloths with animal matter lor Avbicb 
many dyes have a strong afiinity . — Rohde 
M.S.S. 

DUNtiTEN. A l)one or relie receptacle, 
of the biidd’bist religionists. 'Ibe Cbaityn, 
is any sacred oliject woi'sbipped by the 
budd'bist, as a tree, an altar, a temple, as 
well as any monument rai.sed on the site 
of a funeral pile, as a mound or pillar, and 
is probably applicable botli to the budd’bist 
Qhodten, (»r ofi'ering to the deity, and the 
Dung’ten, a bone or relic, receptacle. The 
Stupa or Obaitya of Indian buddhism, aie 
supposed to iiav(‘ been erected, subsequent 
to the Cave temples and Vibaras or monas- 
teries. The ancient Stupa were originally 
meant as receptacles of either the Buddhas 
or the Bodbisattvas ami the kings who 
encouraged tlie propagation of the budd’bist 
faith. The Chodten or Cborten of Tibet 
are similar to the Stupa. They consist ofa j 
cylindrical vase, and have a cupola over them, j 
See Buddha, Topes. i 

DUNGAL-KAENKWALA, literally, the! 
assembler of a crowd, tlie master of cere- ! 
monies. 

^ DUNIAIf, Bkn«., Can., Duk. and Hind, j 
Coriandrum sativum. Coriander seed. j 
• BUNI-KADURU, Eng. Tabermemon- 
tana dichotoma.-^Roxft. j 

_ DUNIYA, Bxno., Duk., Guz., Hind , ^ 
^albal, Sans. Gorier. drum sativum.- ' 
Roxb,^ W. Ic, Coriander seed, 
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DUPLKIX. 

DUNK, a river df Purneali. 

DUNKANf, Beng. Ganscora dectissata. 
DUNORHUNG. A Penang wood, of a 
brown colour, specific gravity 1*235. Used 
by the Chinese for carving images. 

DUNSIIING, Hind. Abies webbiaua,— 
Hooker. 

DIJNTI, Beng. Syu. of Croton polyan- 
drum. — Roxh, 

nUNTU PKSALA-KAIA. Tel. Doli- 
chos Trnnquebaricns. 

DUN UK, Hind. Aralia cachemiricE^ 
Dunuk-dopah»i-ia, Hind. Pentapetes plisenicea. 
j DUOLA KANCHAN, Mar. Bauhium 
acuminata, also B. tilbida and B. Gibsoni. 

DUPADA ClIETTU, Tel., Dupada ma- 
ra, Mai.., Dupa mura, Can. Vateria indica. 
— TAmi. 

j DUPIIALA and Abor Hills, are tlie 
I mountaiiLs N. of Assam, inhabited by Bhoo- 
j teans, Dupbala, and Abor tribes. They 
I arc from 5,000 to 6,000 ft., above the 
surrounding level. The face of Assam 
pre.sents an immense plain, studded with 
clumps of bill.s, rising abruptly from the 
generul level. The mountains on the N. are 
composed generally of-primil ive rocks. Those 
to (be 8., are tertiary and metnmorphic. See 
Dopbla. 

DUPLEIX. An eminent French com- 
mander, who served in the Peninsula of India 
in the middle of the I8tb century, and made 
gr(*ut dlbrts to sustain French interests there, 
against the British. He opposed Anwar-ud- 
<lin and bis son Mahomed Ali, styled Walla- 
jab, in opposition to Major Stringer Lawrence 
who was contending with Chunda Sahib. 
Dnpleix, failed in an attack on Fort St. 
David, on the liltb December 1747. His 
ctfortR were dii ected to expel the British from 
the Peninsula bis cluef Britteli opponents 
l>cing Lawrence and Clive. In that time, 
Madras, Fort St. David, Cuddalore, Arcot, 
St. Thome, repeatedly changed hands. He 
was aiipointed Chief of Cbandernagore and. 
succeeded M. Dumas as Governor of Pondi- 
cherry. He was of a bold, self-reliant but 
haughty character and was much thwarted 
by M. de la Bourdotmals. It was in his time 
that Madras was taken and held by the French 
and again restored to the British. He twice 
failed to take Cuddalore. He negotiated' 
largely and formed alliances with native 
chiefs, with Anwar-ml-din, Chanda Sahib, 
Muziiffiir Jung, an J Nazir Jung. In 1752, 
he was appointed by Salabut Jung, Siibadar 
of the Dekkan, Nawab of the Carnatic. 
For his services he was created a marquis, 
but misfortunes overtook him and be waS' 
superseded by M. Godebeu and returaed to 
• France in September 1754. On his return to 
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Dl^KANA. Dt7«bA, 


iu September 1754, the Government 
Wefi^d to pass the bills for the sums which 
;|ih0 had ordered to be disbursed on his own 
“ j^ponsibility and he was reduced to extreme 
poverty. He was shamefully treated, and 
.three days before his death in 1754, he wrote 
m his memoir “ I have sacrifi<-cd my youth, 
my fortune, my life, to enrich my nation in 
. Asia.’' ' His great name shed a lustre on the 
struggles of his countrymen for empire in 
the East. Orate; Matleson, See Bourdon- 
nais. 


the largest ; Alleko-zye ; Baruk-zyei ; Achik* 
zye ; Nur-zye ; Ali-zye ; and Ishaq-zye) the 
last two being the smallest. In person, the 
Durani are stout and well made, many of them 
being above the standard of the Indo-Germa- 
nic races of Europe. Some have round and 
plump faces. With others, the countenance 
is strongly marked, and with most the cheek 
bones are prominent. When a family is by 
itself, the men and women cat together ; but 
few restraints arc put upon the female, and 
her iiiflueuee is considerable. The Durani 


1)UP-SALAI, Hind. Boswellia tlmrifcra, 
OUbanum. — Hoxd. 

DUR, Hind, of Kangra, Cedrela serrata. 

DURANA, Afkghan. Cratagus oxya- 
cantha. — 

DURA. Daniel iii and i, tells us iliat 
Nebuchadnezzar the king nuule an imago of 
gold whose height was thvco-scorc cubits, and 
the breadth tliercof six cubits. lie set it 
up in the plain of Dura, in the province of 
Babylon. This is the modern linuin Dour, on 
the left bank of the river. — Rich's Residence 
in Koordisimi, Vol. W^p. 148. 

DURANA. Hind. Cratiegus oxyaeantha. 

' DURAND, Sir Henry Marion, entered 
the army in Juno 1828, as 2 ik 1 Lieut, in the 
Bengal Engineers; becaino Captain 1844,: 
and promoted to Colonel, Veh. IHtil. He! 
served in the Aflghanistan catnpaign ; Jiead- 
ed the explosion party, and fired the train at 
Ghuznee, for whurh ho received a medal ; , 
served also at Gwalior and in the l\‘uijub 
Catupaignat Chillanwallah ami (ioojerat, for* 
which he received a medal with two clasps, and 
tlie Brevet of Major ; was afterwards Agent 
to the Governor-General in Central India, 
when his conduct was frecjuontly coininemled 
in dispatches, ill 1858 he was nominated a 
C.B., aud promoted to be Brev<*t Colonel; was 
appointed Major-General in tlie Army, uml 
. placed on the fixed establishment of geiicnd 
officers, Mai'ch 1867 ; and invested with the 
order of the Star of India by the Governor- 
General in June 1867. He was an’otUcer of 
g^at political sagacity. In 1857, ho stood to 
his ground and stemmed the flood of mutiny 
from bui’Sting into Hyderabad and pouring 
down the Deccan. Wrote on Dadapoor fossils 
in Bl. As. Trans., vol. v., 291. — On the 
Barometer, Ibid, 301. — On fossil rhinoceros, 
Ibid, 486 ; carnivora, 579; shells 661; 


tribes, all but the Achik-zye, are religiously 
given, hut not intolerant. They are Sunnis. 
Their national dance, called Attuii, is danced 
almost every evening with .songs and tales to 
accomjiany it. 'I’hey have a strong love of 
country. — Dr. Latham, p. 202, Elphbistone's 
Cahool. 

DURANTA KLLISIA, oneof theVer- 
benaccie, a scentless, beautiful, large shrub, 
with light blue pendulous flowers, it blossoms 
almost tbroiiglioiit the year, and is readily 
grown from cuttings. 1). Plinnieri is also a 
large slirub, with luindsomc drooping blue 
flowers having the scent of almonds : the 
clusters of secil berries which are nnmerons, 
when ripe, have a very pretty appearance 
from their dark orange colour, th(‘y do not 
appear to germinate readily. — Riddell... 

DURAvS or Heinb. Bafe or Bab. See 
Kasbmero. 

DUUBA. Hind. Sans. Sec Dnbli, Durva. 

DURBAR. Hind. Pkks. In India, an 
assembly held by a sovereign or ruler, equiva- 
lent to a l..evec. 

DURBKT. SeeDyassak. 

I DURBUNG. A river near Sougnuin, 

I DURDU, an old secluded pastoral race in 
Gbilghit uiid Cliulas, on the Indus river, on 
! the north. The Alfghaiis on the one sitlo 
and the 'rurkomans on the other, are grudu- 
I ally pressing on the less energetic Durdu. 
i See India. 

I DIJRKSIITA. Hind. Medicago sativa. 

DURGA, a form or caricature of Parvati, 

, and one of the Grama-devata. According to 
I Bently, Durga, as wife of Siva, corresponds 
1 with the Juno of tho Greeks and Roman: 
and the Isis of the Egyptians, as also Ceres 
and Proserpine. Durga, is only one of the 
i manes of the hindoo goddess who is known as 
I Bhawani, Kali, Parvati. As Durga she is 


quiadrumana, 730 . — Howell Thurlow, Dr. i reprcscnteil with ten arras. In one hapd 
Bnieis Catalogue. j&he holds a spear, with which she ispierc&g 

■ -Durani. This Affghan race are partly | the giant Muhesha, in another, a avimvd ; 
pi^ral and partly agricultui'al. All the jin a third, tho hair of the giaaj^ia^^^ 
■DutaDi tribes have names ending in Zye, | tail of a serpent twined round him, and in 
wbicbi is equivalent to the Arabic, Ibn, or \ others, the trident, the discus, the axe, the 
Wald, and to the Scotch Mac. There are j club, the arrow, and the shield. One of her 
liine of these tribes, the Popnl-zye, which is 'knees presses on the body of tho giant, end 
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;duRGA;.;' ■ . 

her right foot vests ou the back of a lion, 
which IS lacerating his arm. On her head 
she has a crown richly gemmed, and her dress 
is magnificently decorated with jewels. The 
giant is issuing from the body of the butfalo, 
into which he had transformed himself during 
his combat with the goddess. The plate given 
as the frontispiece of Moor’s Pantheon, was 
taken from a east by ii then well-known 
artist, Chit Rai, and represents, with great 
precision the figures wlii(di are exhibited at 
the annual celebration of the Durga Puja or 
Diisarah, At this festival the images of her 
sous, Kartikeya and Gnueslia, are also, in 
Bengal, usually placed on each side of licr. ; 
This is the most splendid and expensive, as ! 
well as the most popular of any of the north- i 
ern hindoo festivals and takes place in the ; 
month Ashwinn or in the end of September or : 
beginning of Octobei". The preliminary cere- ■ 
monies occupy sevciral days previous to the 
three days of worship. During the whole | 
of this period all business throughout many i 
parts of the country is suspended, and uni- i 
versal pleasure and festivity prevail. Sir j 
John Malcolm, in the Transactions of the . 
Bombay Literary Society, in allusion to i 
the Durga Puja or Dusarah^ has stated ; 
that the lundoo soldiers have converted the ‘ 
animals and instruments of iriodoni warfare 
into emblems of their Bel Iona. Tims the horse 
is invoked to carry his master, first to victory 
and then to repose, 'riie tlag-st.ntf is the ! 
tMisigu of Indra ; the sword is oeleVwated under i 
several names ; the how and arrow are also . 
j)raised ; and even fire-arms have their pvo[H‘r , 
pre-eminence of adoration. The liiinloo artil- 
leryman, at all times, regards tli(3 gun to which 
he is attached as an oliject of superstitious ' 
reverence, and usually bestows on it the name 
of some deity. liming the Durga festival, ; 
the cannon belonging to the army are planted, 
praised, invokcil and propitiated by several 
species of offering. On the morning of the 
tenth day, the Peisliwa, with all his chiefs 
and soldiers, used to move out to the camp 
in the vicinity of the city, each being rang- 
ed under his particular banner, mounted on 
his best horse, dressed in his finest clothes, 
and with his arms highly polished. Horses, 
tdephants and camels, were all arranged 
in their gaye.st trappings, and every corps 
spread its gandie.st flags and ■ banners. The 
whole - population of the ca|)ital, either as 
actors or spectators, joined in this grand 
procession, which moved towards the sacred 
tree, the object of adoi’ution. After the 
offerings and prayers, the Peishwa plucked 
some leaves oft' the tree, on which all the 
cannon and musketry commenced firing. The 
Bcishwa then plucked from a field, purchased 
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DUBGA. 

I for the occasion, a stalk ol[ jowari ov bajrif 
I on which the whole crowd fired off their arms, 

I or shot arrows, and rushed in ah instant and 
I tore up the whole. Each endeavoured to 
procure his share of tho spoil. Some subcccd- 
ed iu carrying oft' a handful, whilst others 
contented themselves with a few stalks ; all, 
however, returned home with shouts of joy, 
and the remainder of the day and night was 
devoted to festivity and mirth. Many other 
usages prevail at this festival, which are 
peculiar to the Mahrattas, among others, that 
of sacrificing .sheep and buffaloes, sprinkling 
the blood on the horses with great ceremony, 
and distrihiitiiig the flesh of the former to all 
ranks, hralimins excepted. Tlie chiefs often 
give money to enable their soldiers to buy 
sheep to perforin sacrifices, which, from fur- 
nishing them with a good dinner, are by many 
considered ns the most essential ceremonies 
of the Dusarah. The deity thus liouored is, 
however, still the same, and Durga, who 
destroyed more giants than all the rest of tho 
hindoo divinities together, is, under all tho 
numerous names and forms derived therefrom, 
no other than Parvuti, Bhavaui, or Devi, the 
sacU or personified energy of Siva. The Font, 
tho symbol of female energy, is the emblem 
of this goddess, as the TAugam is that of bet* 
liusliand. This emblem is worshipped by the 
Sactasect : and, in conjunction with tho.Linga 
by the Saiva sect. It forms the rim or edge of 
the Argha^ or cup, which emcircles ih^Linga, 
— In the Durga puja, the sacred jar is an 
csseuiial article in the celebration of the 
mysteries and is marked with the combined 
triangles, denoting the union of the two 
deities, Siva and Durga. "Jdie Sactn sect, wor- 
shippers of the Sacti, or female principle, 
mark the jar with another triangle. The 
Vaislinavasect,in their puja,iisQalso a mystical 
jar, wliich is also marked. These marks, Mr. 
Paterson says are called Tantra ; and are 
; hieroglyphic characters, of which there are a 
I vast number, lie hence ingeniously deduces 
the identity of the hindoo puja with some 
! Egyptian rites of a corresponding iiatui’e. 

I An explanation of his views is given in his 
i Essay on the origin of tluj hindoo religion, 

I in the eighth volume of the Asiatic Researches^ 

; p. 401. in the difi’erent terrific forms of 
Sivu and Durga, a necklace of skulls foims 
I an invariable decoration, as does the crescent 
j or half-moon on the forehead ; and the moon 
; is considered to be the jieculiar reservoir of 
: Ararita or the beverage of immortality.^In 
; Hind. Theatre, Vol. ii, 59, Aghoiaghanta 
; invoking CliMinunda, says of Durga, 

The elephant hide that robes thee, to thy step^i ■ 

I Swings to and fro ; the whirling talons rend > \ 

The crcBcent on thy brow; from the torn c^rb 
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l-ba trieklin^ nectar {all«, and every akuU . | uam^ Sheikh FuiT^d, who mude chilla (i, €, 

t^t gems thy necklace laugh® with hom^ j neither speaking, eating, or drinking for 
Anna Puma Devi, a goddess in hindooj forty days, but worshipping God and living 
i^ythology, is a beneficent form of Parvati, ‘ retired from the world) in Hindoostan. He 
ehe is described as of a deep yellow colour, resided at Cuddry for twelve’ years, during 
ilanding or sitting on the lotus, or water-lily, which time he used to observe chillas, re- 
She has two arms, and in one hand holds a j maiuing for forty days together in the cavern, 
spoon, in' the other a dish. In her dress she is j seeing and speaking to nobody, eating and 
decorated like the other modern images of j drinking nothing ; after the forty days were 
Purga, Anna Puma is a household goddess, and i over he was wont to come out for four or 
is extensively worshipped by the hindoos. Her! five days, but partake of no other food but 
name implies the goddess who fills with food, j the leaves of a plant (since named after 
aud they believe that a sincere worshipper of him), Furreed-hootee (the ifiJtter word signi- 
her will never want rice* Slie is possibly the fying a medicinal herb), a fiort of shrub 
Anna ofiBahylon and she has been considered w’hich grows wild in the surroupding jun- 
as the prototype of the Anrin Perenna of the gles and has a sweetish taste : \he drank 
Romaus, whom Varro places in the same water, spoke during these days, saiJ prayers 
rank with Pallas aud Ceres, and who was in an adjoining stone building, and 'then re- 
deified and held in high esteem by the Roman ^ tired again to this cavern to perform another 


people, in consequence of having supplied 
thein with food when they retired into Mount 
Aventine. Besides the great similarity of 
names, there is a singular coincidence in the 
times of their worship, the festivals of Anna 


forty days chilla, and so on. At tht^eeud of 
twelve years he disappeared, and it U said, 
this being the road to Mecca, that he sst out 
for that town by this subterraneous 'aoute, 
aud has never been heard of since, list^ha- 


Purua taking place in the early part of the j medans resort hither occasionally andluou 
increase of the moon in the month Choitru j Pvidays cook victuals, and having offor- 
(partly in March,) and those of the Roman gfi fatiha over them ivhile burning ii^- 
goddess on the Ides of March. In India, she cense, in his name, distribute them amonj^i 
isknowusiraplyas Anna, also as Anna Puma the faneers resident there, as well as those/. 


or Anna Devnti. In hia hymn addressed to 
her by the Rishi Agastya, she is personified 


wlio have accompanied tliem. If a durgati 
be situated in a place where no foo<l can b(? 


fts Pitu or material food. Anna Purim is j dressed (from want of materials or otherwise)^ 
from the Sanscrit, anna, food, and poornua,', they take sweetmeats with them, which thej^i' 
full, Another word^ is anna, food, and substitute in its stead. This durgak is in thef 
prnshaiia, feeding. Coleman s Mythology barge of a who receives (or rathei^ 

^ Hindoos, p. 91 ; Uilsons Hindoo helps himsell' to) the otreriiigs that are made 
Theatre, ^ l,y visitors, and wliich are placed at th^ 

pURG- B ANSI. Hind. A tribe of entranco of the cave, when he dic.s (the officci 
R^poots in Jonpnr and Azimgurli. m,t being hereditary) another is appointed^ 

DURGAII, properly Dargah a tomb or j the one best qualified from his known piot;, 
shrine. There are two noted shrines of this and zeal. The committee for electing a su«j 
kiud near Mangalore. The first is situated cessor consists of the four principal »m4 
at the village of Cuddry (two miles off), and han-walay (peers), residing at the four princ.] 
called Sheikh Furreed ha Dargah. It con- pal mukkaus (or houses of peers), spiriti* 

, ailltB of a hole in the centre of the side of a guides (so called) at Mangalore, and six ' 
perpendicularrock composed of Interitc, which ten of their wmWc/ (or disciples), on suci 
isiiaid to lead to a considerable distance (they occasions numerous fageers are likewis 
.^y all the way to Hyderabad, 450 miles.) present. The four peers having come to an 


unanimous conclusion, appoint either one of 
their disciples, or the son of the deceased, it* 
he be found duly qualified. In the days of 
sooltan Tippoo, the individual in charge 


Tho opening is square, about six feet above 
the ground, ascended "by a flight of stone 
steps rudely constructed and just large enough 
to allow of a person to crawl iu. The cavern 

is very dark, and no one knows the exact this duryah used to receive, by order of i 
sise of it, as none dare venture in. Adjoin- sooltan, rupees corresponding to the numb 
. ing is a c^asm in the rock, and of iuconsider- of masts of the vessels that entered thero 
Able sixe, which at its entrance has been or harbonr ; for every ship three rupee 
imilt up with stone, and an opening left for patamars, &c., two rupees, manji, &c., 
people to ^ creep in by as iu the other ; but rupee : this rule was abolished when the nl'Jece 
thli is found open within (or exposed to the fell into the hands of the British. T'Qere is 
air) after it is once entered. Tradition states likewise a pagoda where a grand an»^uel festi- 
I. that about A. D. 1738, there was a peer val takes place, on which occasion immense 
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DURGAVATI, 

concourse of people assemble. Tlie second were all arranged in their gajest trap* 
da; ^a4 is situated on the banks of the ri^er at pings, and every corps spread its gaudiest 
Mangalore, and consists of a large, long, tomb Hags and banners. The whole population of 
with minarets at each extremity. Lou; /.i/n^ar I the capital, either as actors or ; spectators, 
Skah\ a faqir, whose name it bears is buried I joined in this grand procession, which moved 
here. Lamps are burned here every night, j towards the sacred tree, the object of adoration, 
and it is chiefly visited by tlie hiudoo Tamil I After the oflerings and prayers, the Peishwa 
race, but also by raohainedans and other plucked some leaves off the tree, on which all 
hindoos. Most hindoos, however, frequent the cannon and musketry commenced firing. 
Sheikh FurreetVs dargalu These dargahs j The Peishwa then plucked from a field, pur- 
are resorted to when people are desirous of j chased ibr the occasion, a stalk of jatoary ov 
being ffeed from any distemper, misfortune, ‘ bajree^ on winch the whole crowd fired off 
&c. If the individual who is enshrined in their arms, or shot arrows, ami rushed in an 
the dargah have been wealthy, huge dinners instant and tore up the whole. Each 
are provided, fatiha offered, ami the food endeavoured to procure his share of the spoil, 
distributed to auy who choose to partake of Some succeeded in carryiiig off a haudfuh 
it ; there beiug sometimes Kaiidmi ka taefa whilst others contented themselves with a few 
(bands of dancing girls) to entertain the stalks, all,howover, returned home with shouts 
guests. Among the grout this takes place of joy, and the remainder of the day and night 
on every night of the year (and is never oh- was devoted to festivity and mirth. Many 
served in the day time) ; but among the poorer other usages prevail at this festival, which are 
classes of people, every Monday and Thursday peculiar to the Mahrattas, among others, that 
or once a week or month. — llerklois. of sacrificing sheep and buffaloes, sprinkling 

DURGA PUJA, the festival of Lurgain the blood on the horses with great ceremony, 
Bengal, in the month of Aswin, about Octo- and distributing the flesh of tlio former to all 
her. On this occasion the images of her soii.s, ranks, Brahmins excepted, Tlie chiefs often 
Kartikeya and Guiiesha, are also, in Bengal, gave money to eual le tlieir soldiers to buy 
usually placed on each side of her. This is sheep to perform sacrifices, which, from fur- 
themost splendid and expensive, as well as nishing them with a good dinner, were by 
the most popular of any of the hiudoo I’esti- many consitlered as the most essential cere- 
vals, and takes place in the month Ashwina, monies of the Dasserah. In the Durga puja> 
the end of September or beginning of Octo- a sacred jar, is aii essential article in the cele- 
ber. The preliminary ceremonies occupy I bration of the mysteries and is marked with 
several days previous to tlie three days of j the combined triangles denoting the union of 
worship. During the whole of this period all tho two deities, Siva and Durga. The Sacta 
business throughout the country is suspended, sect, worshippers of the Saeti, or female 
and universal pleasure and festivity prevail, j principle, mark the jar with another triangle. 
It is know’ll among the Mahrattas u.s the Das- j Tho Vaishnava, in their worship, use also a 
serah and hiudoo soldiers have converted the my-stical jar, which is also marked. These 
animals and instruments of modern warfare marks, Mr. Paterson says, are called Tan tra ; 
into emblems of their Bellona. Thus the and aro hieroglyphic cliai'acter.^ of which 
horse is invoked to carry his master, first to there are a vast variety. He hence deduces 
victory and then to repose. The flag-staff the identity of the hiudoo puja with sont^ 
is the ensign of Indra ; the sword is celebrat- Egyptian rites of a corresponding nature. — 
ed under, several names ; the bow and arrows Sir John Malcolm^ m the Transactions of the 
are also praised ; and even fire-arms have Fombay Literary Society, Cole. Myth. Hind. 
their proper pre-eminence of adoration. The p. 91 ; Paterson, Essay on the origin of the 
hindoo artilleryman, at all times, regards the Hindoo religion, Asiatic Idcsearches, v&l. 
gun to which he is attached .as an object of viii, 401. 

superstitious reverence, and usually bestows DURGARAZ PATNAM, in tho Nellore 
on it the name of some deity. During the District one of the earliest of the British 
Durga festival, the cauuon belonging to the stations. 

army are planted, praised, invoked, and pro- DURGARI, of Pauj.ab, Albizzia stipulata, 
pitiatedby several species of offerings. On — Boiv. 

the morniag of the tenth day, the Peishwa, DURGAVATI, pronounced Durgonti, 
with all his chiefs and soldiers, used to move was the daughter of the Chandail king of 
> out to the camp in the vicinity of the city, Mahoba, the ancient capital of Bundelcund* 
each beiug ranged under his particular ban- With her father’s consent, the Gond king of 
ner, mounted on his best horse, dressed in Gurrah Mundla carried her off with an array 
his finest clothes, and with his arms highly of 50,000 men. After her husband’s death, 
Wished. Horses, elephants, and camels, A sof Khan, a general of Akbar, in 1 564, ad- 
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DUKIO ZIBEtHlNyS. DURIO ZIBJETHINUS. 

yaQ Gurrah Mundla, but aa her I of a ci'eamy consistence and a whitish colour 

Sph was a minor Durgavati assembled 1,500 in which are nuts more or less numerous. 
ete|>hauts, 8,000 horse and some foot, and,! The Durian is a favourite food of the natives 
clothed in armour, met the Moghul forces and * during the time, May and June, when it is in 
drove them hack. Asof again advanced and j season ; but there is usually also a second 
was again defeated with a loss of 600 men.; crop in November. It is as remarkable for 
A third effort was successful, her son was I the delicacy, combined with richness, of its 
wounded, and her troops fled, slie herself was! Ihivour, as for the intolerable offensiveness 
wounded and slie ended her liie with a dagger, i of its odour. It is delicious to the taste, 
Her tomb is still to he seen in.a narrow defile^ hut the strong and persistent smell repels 
between two hills, and passers bye place . most KnropeaMS from using it. In size it is 
crystals on her grave. Her name still rests equal to a melon, or a man’s head, and some- 
in Gond story. | times compared to a rolled-up hedgehog hence 

DDRGOTSAVA. See Kali. | it 1ms been called Kchiiius arboreus in eouse- 

, DURGOWTL A river in the Benares dis- ; quciice of its hard and thick rind, which is 
trict of Bengal. | yellow-coloured wlien ripe, being covered 

DUfeilAWUT, See Burahnr caves. j with linn and angular projections. The seed, 
DURIA MADDKK, also kora maddec ; with its edible enveloping pulp, is about the 
and koraraan, Td, Bricdelia spinosa. A • size of a lien’s egg; the pulp is as white as 
tree of the Godavery, wood appears to he very milk, and as delicate in taste as the finest 
strong and good. Cattle eat the leaves mos cream, and should be eaten fresh, as it soon 
voraciously. — Captain Beddome, becomes discoloured and undergoes decompo- 

, DURIAN Two 111 J!:h islands, in the Du- sitiou. The seeds of the Durian are likc- 
ryan Strait and distin;:iiish(M the Great wise eaten when roasted, and have something 
and Little; Great Duryan being called by | of the flavour of chestnuts. The wood of tho 
thelMalays Piilo-Suiiglar. — Horsbiiryh. See tree is valued for many economical purposes, 
Duryan. especially when protected from moisture. 

‘ DLIRI-IIAR. See Jogi or Togi. The rind, probably from containing potash, 

DIJRIO. A genus of plants of which the is used in the preparation of some dyes, 
name has been derived fioni Durioii, a well- Although possessing an odour, so powerful 
kuowu fruit of the Malayan Archipelago, and diffusive as to taint llic air of a whole 
The specilic nanuj uf zlbelhintit: has been town when it is in season, the pulp is rich 
applied to the tree which forms this gemi.s without being cloying. The nalives of the 
from the fondness of (lie Malayan zibet : countries yielding the Durian, jirize it beyond 
(Viverra I'assVy Hors.) for this fruit. The " other fruits. In countries with a suitable 
genus Durio belongs to tho natural liimily of j climate, it flourishes without care or culture. 
JBombavCie, considereil by some botanists to It is most abundant in the western portion of 
be only a tribe of Itisclmrac- the Archijielago ami extends east as far as 

terized by having its five petals smaller tlmii the island of Mindnno, the only one of the 
the five lobes of the calyx. Tho stamens, long Pliilippine group in which it is known. It is 
and numerous, are arranged in live hundlos, abundant in Siam, liowever, np to the 13th 
Aiid have twisted antlier.s ; the free gerrneii and Idth degrees of north latitude ; and again 
is surmounted by a long filiform style and it is found on tlie coast of Tona.S! 5 erira, in 
capitate stigma ; the fruit, roiinilish and mini- about the Hili degree of latitude, whicli is 
caled, is divided internally into five cells, and I the furthest distance from the equator to 
-easily separates when ripe into five parts ; | which ii 1ms been successfully propagated, 
each cell contains from two to four or five j All ailempts to cultivate it in any part of 
seeds enveloped in soft pulp. — Bag. Cyc, llind(H)^tan have failed ; nor has it, like some 
DURIO ZIBKTIIINUS, Linn. «l**f*’ Asiatic fruits, been trnnsfeiTed to tro- 

Kchimm iirbomia. pical America. Crawfurd did not find that 

. Du yeea, Bitrm. I Dorian, Knu. lit was grown in Cochin-China, although he 

Du yeen yaiug, liUKM. 1 Turriuii, Siamese. thinks it most likely that it is so in some 

The Dorian is a large and lol’ty tree of the parts of Kamhoja. A hot, moist, and equable 
Malay Peninsula, the Eastern Arehipelngc climate would seem to be indispensable to the 
and the Moluccas, large in shape, the flowers Durian, but soil seems to be iudifterent to 
are orraiiged iu clusters on the trunk aud for it thrives in the gl’anitic, in the sandstone, 
older branches, where is also borne the fruit, and in the calcareous soil of tho Peninsula 
as; iu the Jack aud Cocoa trees. It is of the and Siinmtra, in tho volcanic soil of Java, and 
Mae of a melon, covered with sharp points ;; iu the rich alluvium of the valley of the 
when it is ripe, the outer skin opeus sponta- 1 Mcnam hi Siam. The name, is pure Malay, 
neously, mid the interior consists of five lobes ! and is a derivative from the word Duri, a 
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DITHRAWAL; DITRYODHANA, 

thoi*D or prickle, in reference to Uie sharp] 1)17 RRE. See Chepang, Ilaiyu, Chetnng. 
tubercles with which the rind is covered.! DURKIKllANA, is a hall of audience^ 
This name, with trifling variations, is that of I appropriated for ceremonies, carpets are 
the fruit in every country in which it is found spread.— Rajasthan ^ Fol, i. p, 185. 
from Java to Siam, and it has no other.; DURRUMPOOR. A revenue district in 
From this, therefore, it may be inferred that Bengal, formed out of ancient Baliar. 
the tree is a native of the country of thej DURRUNG. A division of Lower Assam, 

Malays, viz., Sumatra, the Peninsula, and j DURSIllTA, Tkl. Acacia sirissa — Such. 

their adjacent islands, and that through the j 1)URAKHT-1-MUKIJL, Peks. Commi- 

Malays it was more widely disseminated. In phoru Madagascarenis. 
the interior of the Malay Peninsula, in several ! LURUNG, Malay, in Bawean, a hall of 
places in the forest are found Durian trees, | audience or of reception, before the houses, 
always in a body together, to the number of | DLRITNGA, Hind. Artemisia elegans. 

about ten or twelve trees. Such places are i DLRVA, Hind. Poa cynosurioides. 

for the Jakuus an object of great attention, i Vishnu as Rama, in his seventh iucarnation, 
aud mutter of work. They cut with the ! assumed the colour of this grass, which is, 
great axe all the other trees which surround ‘ thendbie, held sacred to that god, and used 
the Durians, that these, by receiving more air, l>y the Iiiiidoos in all religious ceremonies, 
may grow up more easily, and give finer, and : See Grnminacea?. 

a greater quantity of fruit. Tlicy build there j DURVASA, in liii loo legend, a rishi of a 

a small house, uimI then return to their ordi- choleric tcm|>or, whose curse was of dread- 

nury habitations, which arc sometimes distant ful eifect. See Lakshmi. 

from such places one or two days’ journey. ; DURW AN, Plus , Hind. A doorkeeper. 

Durian, is seen to grow spontaneously in one j DURWIOSH, ou FAtiKRR, a raohamedaii 

of the small islamls oil* the eastern const of religious mendicant or devotee, the I )ervis of 

the Peninsula, and \\hich is nearly one entire the Aralnan Nights. 

forest down to the margin of the sea. On DURY A IvA KKKRA, Duk., Crab. 

Pulo Tingi, th(3 oraiig-luiit, or sea-gypsies,: DUU Y A-KA-NARLL, Duk. Guz. Hind. 
assemhle, attracl(*d from the coasts of the Scu-cocoa-nut of Seychelles. 

Peninsula, as well tis from the islamls of the DURYAN, of Dryoti : Lodoieea Strait, is 
»]ehore Archipelago. On one occasion six above 120 miles long, from Pulo- Varela to 
boats from Aloro, au island of that grouj), the (.’nrintons ; and is bounded on the west 
were found on their way to Pulo 'ringi ; they side by tlie coast of Sumaira, False Dui*iau„ 
had travelled by .M'H n<listance of 180 miles, Saboii aud tluj contiguous islands : on tho 
to partake of lliefa.'iciuatiiig iVuit. — Roxburfjhy Hast side by the islands off the South and' 
ro/.iii,p. Marsdvu's Hist, of Sumatra; Westsides of Lingiii, Great and Little Duriau 
Mason' sTcnasse rim ; McClelland, lCng,C}fc.; and the adjacent islands. 'I'lirougfiout these 
Crmofnrd Diet., J). I2fi. Straits the li<l(‘.s are very irregular. — Jlors- 

DL'RIYA MADDI, Ti:l. Briedelia burgh. See J)uriau. 
spiiiosa, IVilldc. DH RYODIIANA, tlic head of the Kuru 

DIJKMA, Bi:n(L Amphidonax karka. race, who made war with the Paiulava race. 
Sec GramimuMML as the elder brancli, retained his title as 

DURAIUR, Hind. Xautlioxylon alatnm. head of the Kuril, while the junior, Yoodis- 
DUROGD, Hind., Peiis, Blessing or , htra, on the separation of authority, adopt- 
benedictioii. Durmli, a person who reads ! cd his father’s name, Pamlu, as the patro- 
prayers or reads tlie koraii at the tombs ofjnymicof his new dynasty. The site of the 
deceased per.sous. : great coiifliiJt known as the Mahabharut 

DtJRPANA, Sans.' From drip, to shine, between these rival clans, is called Kuru 
DDRRA also ZURRIJT, Akab. Sor- ! Khctii, or ‘ Field of the Kuru.’ Tho rivalry 
ghum vulgarc. i between tlie races was coiitiiiiioiis, but Dury- 

DURB;A, a corruption of Dicfir, a barrier, I odium II, who often failed iu his schemes 
pass, outlet or portal, and Mokund, one of against the safety of his aiitagonisls, deter- 
thc epithets of Krishna. Mokmuiurra and mined to make the virtue of Yoodishtra 
DwaricanaCh are synonimous : — “ the pass : the instriunent of his success. • He availed 
and portal of the Deity.” — Tad's Rajasthan, himself of the national propensity for play, in 
Vol, ii. p. 702 70.‘). | which tlie Rajpoot continues to preserve his 

• DURRABUND. Sec Khylier, p. 514. i Scytliic resemblance. Yoodishtra fell into the 
DURRAH. See Piudara. ; snare prepared for him. lie lost his kingdom, 

' DURRAWAL, 18 coss, equally between ■ his wife, and even hispereonal liberty and that 
Ahmedpoor and Bahawalpoor is the chief; of his brothers, for twelve years, and becaula 
fortress of the Bahawalpoor state. . an exile from the plains of the Yamuna, 
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PUSSUMIEHIA XCVtA. 


mm. 


■ ' : pUttZI properly DASZl, Hind.; a tailor. 
DUS A, Tel. Panicum fluitaas.—* ilete. 
DUSARI TIGE, Tkl. Cocculus villosus. 
—-DC., also Menispermum hirsutum. — Roxb. 
The withies arc woven into small baskets and 
are used instead of cord by the ryots. 

DUSH-BAHOO, Beng. PardaiUhus chin- 
ensis. 

DUSHTISTAN means a level country, 
from “Dusht,” a plain ; but it is particularly 
applied to the low country extending along 
part of the shores of the Persian Gulf.'~ 
Fraser*s Journey info Khorasan^ p. 54. 

DUSHTUPA CHETTU, Tel. Djemia 
extensa.— i2. Rrown, Asclcpias echinata. — 
Roxb. 

DUSHA-BHOOJA, Sans. From dashan, 
ten, and bhooja, an arm. Dashahara, Sans., 
from dashan, ten, and hree, to take away. 
Dasha-koomara, Sans., from dashan, ten, and 
koomara, a son. l)usha-dik-pala, Sans. Pala 
signifies the cherishing of a person. Dasha- 
Rat’ha, Sans., from dashan, ten, and rat’ha, 
a chariot. Dashama-Padshahc-grant’ha, Sans., 
fl'om dashama, the tenth, badsliah, king, and ' 
grant'ha, a book. j 

DUSKY PRESBYTES. See Simiadaj. ' 
DUSMASA. Vide Faqcer. j 

DUSS, Hind. Colebrookia oppositifolia, j 
also Elsholtzia polysta(jhya. j 

DUSSAUN, a small river of Banda run- , 
ning near Nureeawullee, near Bhopal, and 9 ' 
miles from Saugor. j 

DUSSAYRA, prop. Dush’hra, a great! 
hindoo festival in the Deckan, answering to 
the Doorga puja in Bengal. As Aijuna and 
his brothers worshipped the “ Shurnee” tree, 
the Acacia suma and hung up their arms 
upon it, so the hindoos go forth to Avorship 
that tree on the festival of the Dussera. 
They address the tree under the name of 
Uparajeet^, the invincible goddess, sprinkle 
it with five ambrosial liquids, the Punchamrit, 
a mixture of milk, curds, sugar, clarified 
butter and honey, wash it with water, and ; 
hang garments upon it. They light lamps and 
burn incense before the symbol of Uparajeeta, 
make chkndlos upon the tree, sprinkle it i 
with rose-coloured water, and set offerings of ' 
food before it. — Forbes' Has Mala, Hindoo 
Annals, FoL ii, p. 335. 

DUSSUMIERIA ACUTA, Cmi;. and 
Val. Tamban bnlat of the Malays, This 
fish is one of the Clupeonia. Head above, j 
back and upper third of the sides deep glossy 
blue, bordered by a longitudinal band of pale 
copper-red ; the rest of the head and body 
ehinlDg silvery ; single individuals of this 
species occur at Penang at all seasons, but 
numbers from June to September. It is 
highly valued for its delicate flavour, and' 


passes commonly as^a * iSardine.* The latter 
denomination it shares, howCver, with Clu* 
peonia perforata, with which it is also con- 
fojunded by the Malays under the common 
name of lka7i tamban. Both species have 
been prepared as * Sardines a huile.* The 
I family Clupeid® may be thus shown, 
j Clupeidae. 

First Group.— Engranliua. 

Gen. 2 Cetengraulis, 37 Eiigraiilw, 10 Goilia. 

Second Group.— Chatoessina. 

Qeii. 10 ChatofBSUs. 

Third Gjroup. — Clupeina. 

Gen. 61 Clupea, 3 ClupeoideH, 1 Pellouula, 1 Clu- 
peiclithyH, 14 Pelona, 7 Pristigaster, 1 Chirocen- 
trodon. 

Fourth Group. — Dussumieriiua. 

Qm. 3 Spratelloidcs, 2 Dussumieria, 2 Etrumeus. 

Fifth Group. — Albuliiia. 

Gen. 1 Albulii. 

Sixth Group.— Elopina. 

Gen. 2 Elopa, 2 Magalops. 

Seventh Group.— Chanina. 

Gen. 2 Chanoa. 

DUST, is carriecl along with winds to 
great distuimes, Sii’occo or African dust 
is found by the mici'osi.'Ope to consist of 
infusoria and organisms whose habitat is, 
not Africa, but S. America, and brought in the 
tract of the S. E. trade wind of S. America. 
In the dust of the Cape Verdes, Malta, 
Genoa, Lyons and the Tyrol, Elircnborg dis- 
covered separate forms. Dust storms are 
very frequent in India. A dnst storm passed 
over Mailras on Sunday the 19th May, which 
had travelled all the way iVom Allahabad 
nearly twelve hundn‘d miles away. It com- 
menced at Allahabad about seven a. m., 
that day and continued till 1 p. m., retaining 
the .same fury as wlien it began ; it reached 
Madras soon after the last named hour. On 
the evening of the 17th, Secunderabad had 
been visited with an unusually severe dust 
storm. It came from the North West and 
was accompanied by lightning and thunder. 
The air to a considerable height was rendered 
almost opaque by dense clouds of red dust. 
The wind raged with great fury for upward.s 
of half an hour and on its abating was followed 
by a heavy shower of rain The storm at 
Madras ou Sunday the 19th, passed over 
Kristnapatam seventeen miles S. E. of Nellore 
at half past ten o’clock in the forenoon of that 
day accompanied by a slight fall of rain. In the 
north ofthe district between Ongole and Rama- 
patam, there was a heavy fall of rain in the 
forenoon of Sunday, averaging from two to 
four inches. At Ghinglcput, thirty six miles 
South of Madras, the storm was experienced 
in full force at that station at two p. M. the 
same day. It came from the N. W. and the 
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wind was laden ^ith Vast quantities of red- 
dish dust, no refreshing shower succeeded the 
storm. 

DtJSTAR OR PUGGREE. The name 
given in India, io the turban, worn on the 
head by mohamedans of Turkey and India, 
and by hindooa : the word turban is unknown 
to mohamedans of India. 

DUST BOSEE, lit. hand-kissing. 

DUSTII-BULLA. See Kurb-bulla. 

DUSTOOR, properly written dastur, is 
perhaps a mere abbreviation of dastur-nl-ainal. 
A body of instructions and tablcjs for the use 
of revenue officers under the native Govern- 
ment of India. 

DUST PANNA. A pair of tongs carried 
by faqeers. 

DUSTUGIR-WALAY. An appellation 
given by the Gyr-inalidiau mohamedans to all 
other sects. 

DUSTAR-KIIAN. A table cloth or rather 
a floor cloth, one spread on the ground. 

DUSUN, or hill tribes of Amhong. 

DUTA. In hinduism, messengers of the 
god.s. 

DUTCH. The name in the English lan- 
guage given to the people of Holland, in 
Europe, Who call their own country Neider- 
land or Netherlniul. They have occupied 
parts of the East Indies since the close of the 
sixteenth century and <le.signate thoir po.'jses- 
sions in the Archipelago Nctherlmids 
India. Ceylon was occupied by the Por- 
tuguese in 1596, was taken possession of 
by the Dutch in 165^, and by the British 
iu 1797. They had small possessions on the 
continent of India chiefly near Cochin, but at 
present they occu[)y or hold under feudatories 
a great part of the Eastern Archipelago, and 
their territories arc styled the Dutcli East 
Indies also the Dutch Indies, also the Nether- 
land possessions iu India. This nation first 
came to the Eastern Archipelagp as the 
servants of the Portugue.se. Pedro da Co- 
vilham and Alfonso do Payvn, were sent 
as merchants in 1494, via Genoa, Alexandria, 
Cairo and the Red Sea, to Aden, where they 
separated to meet again at Caii’o, iu Abyssinia, 
Payva to search for Prester John, whom ho 
heard of as reigning there over a highly culti- 
vated people, but ho died before reaching 
Abyssinia. Covilham went on to India where 
he made drawings of cities and harbours, 
especially, Goa aud Calicut. Thence he 
returned along the coast of Persia to Cape 
Gardafui, aud continued south to Mozambique 
and Zofala where he ascertained that the land 
joined the Cape of Good Hope. From Zofala 
te retitraed to Abyssinia and sent his diary. 


DUTCH, 

charts, and drawings to Genoa by some 
Portuguese merchants who were trading 
to Memphis. On receipt of these, king 
Emanuel, in 1495, sent four ships under 
Vasco de Gama, who visited Natal and Mo- 
zambique: ill 1498, he was at Calcutta, in 
1499 back at Lisbon. 

Ill 1509, the Portuguese leader Sequiera 
entered the Eastern Archipelago. In 1510, 
Alfonso Albuqneniue visited Sumatra, aud in 
1511, took Malacca, which he fortified, and 
.sent out Antonio d* Abreu to search for the 
Spice Lshinds. On his way eastward, D’Abi^u 
touched at Agasai (Gresik) in «]ava. In 
1511, the Portuguese visited Bantam, Ludor 
vico Barthenia was the first European who 
described tJava from personal observation, but 
some of his statements as to the cannibal pro- 
pensities of the inhabitants are questionable. 
In 1596, the Dutch, under Iloutmaun first 
arrived off Bantam, and found the native 
king at war with the Portuguese. They lent 
him aid, on condition of having laud nt Jacatra 
I allotte<l for a faertory. The earliest expedition 
I sailed from Holland in 1594, under lloutmanti, 
who visited Bantam and then Madura, 
where he had to pay 2,000 rix-dollars to 
liberate some of his crew. On the 3rd of 
March 1599, he arrived off Hitu-Laina. Wav 
then ensured between the Spanish, Portuguese, 
and Dutch, which lasted till 1610, when tlio 
Dutch remained masters of these seas aud 
monopoli/ed the lucrative trade. The British 
tried to enter on that trade but they too were 
finally driven off. In 1610, the Dutch fortifi- 
ed the village of Jacatra which they named 
Batavia. In 1619, this was destroyed, but it 
was then rebuilt by Mr. Bolt, the Dutch 
governor-general, and this was the beginning 
of the present town of Batavia, In 1811, 
when Prance overran llollapd, the flag of 
Prance was hoisted at Batavia, but in the 
same year the British captured it, only to 
restore it, on the 19th August 1816. Java, up. 
to the 1 3th century was partly hiudoo, partly 
hiuUrhist, partly mohamedan, but in the 15th 
century, niohamcdanism took the lead, and in 
1475 a mohamedan prince took the throne 
at the overthrow of the great kingdom of 
Majnpahit, which had domiuion over the 
whole of Java and the eastern parts of 
Sumatra. In 1749, the reigning prince abdica- 
ted in favour of the Dutch East India Com- 
pany. Seven year.*! prior to that event, thp 
sovereignty had been divided into a spiritual 
head, the “ Susunan” or “ object of adoration,” 
whose descendants now reside at Surakarta 
near Solo, and a second prince who was styled 
sultan, and whoso descendants reside at 
Jokyokarta, both of them highly pensioned', 
by the Dutch rulers in the Archipelago. The 
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piincijpal revenues of the Netherland Archi- 
|>elago are derived from the undermeiitioued 
toareep, viz. 

1 ^/. — Variotts Imposts, 

The capitation of the ChiueMC f. 4J,725 

The tax on the killing oxen, buffa- 
loes and sheep 31 5,966 

»f it ti hogs... 132 

„ on the consumption of fish. 179,546 

Farm of the fisheries 15.5,388 | 

Tax on the consumption of arrack.. 293,882 

„ „ palm wine 13,244 

„ „ indigenous tobacco. 120,000 

Bazar (market) duties 3,044,9741 

- Tolls 81,000 

Farm of the small isles in the hay- 7,812 | 

„ „ Birds’ nest (Salangano) 70,004 ! 

Pawnbrokers’ offices 334,866 

2nd. — Territorial Tuxes. 

Land tax of the Javanese com- 
munes f. 10,047,121 

Farming of the felling of wood... 36,560 

' Impost on the fisheries 1 92,33 1 

Tithe 97,741 

Land tax on European properties ... 31 4,957 

5rd . — Various Receipts. 


It is said that Java and its dependencies 
reckon upwards of 16,000 of chiefs of villages. 

The soil of Java does not present any 
products which are exclusively proper to it, 
but all tropical productions can be trans- 
planted there and cultivated with success. 
If the imperfect knowledge and limited 
means of the Javanese have only until 
now permitted them to cultivate rice, cofiee, 
tobacco, sire, katxdiany, maize and u ' little 
cotton, wo may reasonably hope that a 
gentle and enlightened persuasion, will easily 
rea<l them also to cultivate pepper, gam bier, 
cardamums, and the many kinds of tobacco and 
cotton,on procuring for this purpose seeds from 
Virginia and llrazil ; whilst the culture and 
manufacture of indigo, sugar, the extensive 
culture of cotton, cofici*, tobacco, the manufac- 
ture of potass, of rum, &c., may furnish to 
European industry powerful means of aug- 
menting products suiter! to exterior commerce 
and immense sources of riclios and prosperity. 
In 1830, only two-ninths of Java were culti- 
vated, and the other seven-ninihs still pre- 
sented a v.'ist field for improvement. In 
1843, the whole private Imports from Java 
and Madura, amounted to : — 


Tax on imports and exports f. 5,171,100 

5 per cent, additional for maritime 

works 256,775 ! 

Taxes ou consumption 70,332 

„ tobacco 15,000 

„ the port and anchorage.. 96,215 i 

„ timber 317,434 

„ succession 55,021 

„ transcription 178,025 

„ private bazars 6,098 

„ passage 20,000 

Capitation of slaves 24,768 

Taxes ou horses a n d carriages 66,365 

Tributes of the native princes 39,445 

Taxes on public auctions 290,143 

„ the Chinese games l^ho 

To-pho 445,220 

The Government printing 58,000 

Posts, horses, and letters, 218,722 

Monopoly of opium 9,560,165 

Sale 'of birds* nests (Salangane).., 221,250 
„ timber for constructiou, &c. 505,700 

Monopoly of Salt 4,609,908 

Sale of Rico 516,525 

„ Palm Sugar...: 90,620 

„ Gunny bags 167,860 

„ Gold and gold dust 50,900 

„ Tin 3,000,000 

„ Different articles 11 5,200 


Merchandize f. 21,980,792 

Gold’ and Silver specie 570,596 

Exports of Java and Madura 
in 1843 Total f. 22,551,388 

The whole private E xports has amou nted to : 

In Merchandize f. 58,159,237 

Specie 833,599 

Total f. 58,992,836 

Area of the priuciprd islands of Netlier- 
lands India according to Baron Melville 
Van Carnhee, 4,45,411 S(inarc English 
geographical miles. 

Java and Mafluva...38,251 Timur 9,808 

Surn.'itra 1 ,28,.')G0 Saji-dal-wuod l8lands3,784 

Piilo Nias ... 1,200 Tciiimber Island 2,400 

Babi 480 Ani Islands 1,040 

Tagi 5(50 Islands of Banda 17 

Banca 3,568 Ceram 4,944 

Billiton 1,904 Burn 2,624 

Borneo 2,03,888 Gilolo 5,016 

Celebes 57,248 Bachian 800 

Buton 1,379 Ternate 11 

Bali 16,848 Atnboina 2,126 

Lombok 16,500 Total Area of N. 

Sumbawa 4,448 India 4,45,411 

Floris ' 4,032 
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Popvlaiion of Uie Netfurlamh India^ 1865. . 


Islands. 


lava and iSfadura,. 

“ West coast" of Sumatra, including tlie 

islands from Nias to the Pagis 

Besidencsy of Bencoolen 

„ Lampojig 

„ PaliMubang 

Banca » 

Billiton 

Rhio 

Borneo (the parts under tlie DutchGovt.)... 

Celebes 

Residency of Amboina 

„ Bfinda 

„ Ternatcj 

The Minahassa 

Timur 

Bali and Lombok 

Total 


Eiiro- 

pnana. 

Natives. 

Chinese. 

Arabs. 

Other 

Eastern 

nations. 

Total. 

27,1U5 

13;704,63.‘ 

150,192 

6,764 

22,772 

13,917,368 

1,188 

872,173 

3,172 

54 

1,116 

877,703 

174 

119,691 

506 

6 

47 

120,514 

h'i 

88,113 

180 

8 

4,666 

93,019 

182 

522,345 

2,790 

1,716 

67 

627,060 

116 

37,070 

17,097 

56 


54,339 

34 

12,786 

1,781 


1,223 

15,824 

136 

10,454 

19,072 

2 

119 

30,683 

328 

802,889 

26,393 

1,736 

697 

931,843 

1,176 

292,619 

4,385 

42 


298,222 

1,219 

104,841 

311 

85 

817 

107,273 

.645 

5,876 

1.63 

12 


6,586 

732 

2,062 

427 

70 


3,291 

5.60 

102,423 

1,437 

11 


104,418 

190 

Unknown. 

752 

3 


945 


863,725 




863,726 

33,6771 

TL«41,6o¥j 

1 235,535 

“10,565 

3171*24 

17,952,803 


Ill 1854 Amboina, Ternate, Kanda and Mcoua of oiir d«y. Their king non temporary 
Kayeli, were made free ports. — Bihmorc, /). willi Rama was Lubbiu. — T'r. of Hind., I^ol. 
147, Count de Jlogendropy Coupid'ml stir ii, ;h2I. 

I* isle de Java, Bnm&clSf 18.‘10 ; iVo. 7F, DWAITYA, Adwaitya and Vasista dwai- 
Octoher 1857, Journal of the Indian Archi- tya, the three great schools of bruhmauical 
pelago, Temminck's General View of the philosopliy. 

Dutch possessions in the Indian Archipelago. DVVAPARA, Sans. From dwa, the 
DUTCH N A. See Parvati. second, and para, after. Sec Suryavansa 

DUTRO, Pout. Tliorn apple. Yuga. 

DUTTATRKYA, Sans. From Datta, a DVVA-NFK, Burm. Kriolmna, sp. 
gift, and afreya, from Atre, a sage;. DVVARA, a portal, n door. Amongst all 

DUTTURAMU, Tkl. Datura alba, the nations of antiquity, the portal has had its 
Rumph. Datura metel.--i2o.r/>., Bhecdc, peculiar veneration : to pass it was a privilege 
DUVALI, Hind. A hindoo festival ; a regarded as a mark of honour. The Jew 
sort of feast of lamps” iu September ; rain Hainan, in the true oriental style, took post at 
falling at this season is good. See Dipawali. the king^s gate as an inexpugnable position. 

DUVFT D’AUTRUCHK, Fr. The The most pompons court in Europe takes its 
Kstrich, Ostrich, l']sti*idge. title from its porte, the “ Bab” or door, where, 

DU WAN LOO, the Ktijur of Duwanloo as at Oodipoor, all alight. The tripolia, or 
took their name from Duwanloo, a village triple portal, the entry to the magnificent 
near Erivan, in tlie vicinity of which tlioy terrace in front of the Rana’s palace, consists, 
were long encamped. — Malcolm^s History of like the Roman arcs of triipnph, of three 
Persia^ Vol. ii, p. 262. arches, still preserving the numeral sacred to 

DU YONG, Malay. ITalicore. Diigong. the god of battle, one of wliose titles is Tri- 
DUZ, lliND. Asparagus Punjabensis. puri, wdiich may lie rendered Tripoli, or 
DUZHAKA. See Arian. lord of the three places of abode, or cities, 

DVAITA OR DAUHITY, a system of but applied in its extensive sense to the three 
hindoo philosophy. See Dwaitya. worlds, heaven, earth and hell. From the 

DVAPARA-YUGA, in hinduism the Sanscrit “ Pola,” we have the Greek “ polls,” 
third age of the world. gate, or pass ; and in the guardian or 

DVARA-PALAKA, a door-keeper. “Polioh,” tlie door-keeper or porter ; and the 

DVIPA GUSTIA, Sans. Cassia alata. English language is indebted, not only for its 
DWADUSHATMA, Sans. From dwadu- portes and porters but its dooi's (dwdra)* 
fihu, twelve, aud atma, form. Pylos signified also a pass ; so in Sauscrit 

DWAITA. Muttra boasts almost as high these natural barriers arc called Pala, and hence 
an antiquity as any city in India. It is the the poetical epithet applied to the aboriginal 
Sursena of Valmiki and Menu, the Methora mountain tribes of Rajast’han, namely Pdlipatt 
of Strabo and Arrian and the Mo-thow-lo of and Pala-indra, * lords of the pass,’ Nat’h- 
Hwen Thsang. Long before Khansa reigned dwara,’ is the most celebrated of the fanes of • 
or Krishna was born, Muttra was a jungly Krfthna the hindoo Apollo. Its etymology 
tract occupied by the abonginal Dwaita, who is * the portal (dwdra) of the god’ (nat’h), 
were probably the ancestors of the Mair and of the same import as his more ancient shrine 
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Nat’hdwara is twenty-twd miles The priest first offers a burnt sacHfiee^: Mtl 
; E. of Oodipoor, on the right bank of woi-ships the salagramo, repeating a number 
Although the principal resort of of prayers. The boy’s 'white garments are 
the followers of Vishnu, it has nothing very then taken off, and he is dressed in yellow or 
remarkable in its structure or situation. It red, and a cloth is brought over his head, that 
owes its celebrity entirely to the image of no Sudra may see his face : after 'which he 
Krishna, said to be the same that had been tjikes in his right hand a branch of the vilva, 
worshipped at Mat’hura ever since his deifica- yEgle maniielos, and a piece of cloth in the 
tion, between eleven and twelve hundred form of a pocket, and places the branch on 
years before Christ. As containing the re- his shoulder. A poito* of three threads, made 
presentative of the mildest of the gods of of the fibres of the suru, to which a piece of 
Hind, Nat’hdwara is one of the most fre- deer’s skin is fastened, is suspended from the 
quented places of pilgrimage, though it must boy’s left shoulder, falling under his right arm, 
want that attraction to the classical hindoo during the reading of the incantations or 
which the caves of Gaya afford. — 'rod's invocations. The father of the boy then 
Rqjasthany Vol. i, pp. 323-589. repeats certain formulas, and in a low voice, 

DWARAKA, the most amount shrine of pronounces three times, the Gaitri O’m I 
’ Kistuah, is at the point of the Sauraslitra Bhurhhuva ssuvalia, O’m ! Tatsa vit’hru 
peninsula called Juggut Koont. In the time varennyain. B’hargo devasyX dhirnahi dhiyo 
of Krishna it seems to have been a liot bed of yonalia pradio daysTth. O’m ! Earth, air and 
drunkenness. The people suddenly fell on heaven, O’m ! “ Let us meditate on the 

each other after a great drinking time, and adorable light of the divine Sun, (ruler) 
many wore killed. Shortly after that, a (iS^avi/W) may it guide our intellects.” After 
atorm wave overwhelmed the city and destroy- this tlie su7'u poita is taken off, and the real 
. ed more of thorn, hut Krishna, his brother or sacred thread, put on. During this 

Arjuna and a few others escaped. A t D warica, ceremony tlie father repeats certain formulas ; 
the god of thieves is called BoodhaTrivicramn, the sum poita is fastened to the vi/vfl staff, 
or of triple energy,— the Hermes Triplex, or shoes are put ou the boy’s feet, and an 
three-hcaded Mercury of the Egyptians, — umbrella in his hand. The receiving of the 
Todts Rajaithaii, VoL i, p. 75 / fVhcaler's poita is considered as the second birth of a 
History of India, See India, Kattyawar ; hindoo, who is from tliat time denominated 
Koosust’huUi, Krishna. “ dwija” or twicc-horn. A brahman boy 

DWARA SAMUDRA, p. 324. See India, cannot be married till he has received the 
DWARENA, Hind. Aruiido douux. poita. The sacred thread must be made by a 
DWARF ALMOND. Cerasusdapoiiica. religious brahman. It consists of three stringp, 
DWARF PALM. Chamrerops Khasiana. each ninety-six “ hath” or cubits, (forty-eight 
DWARKANATII TAGORE, au eu- yards) which are twisted together : it is then 
lightened hindoo of Bengal and religious folded into three, and again twisted ; these a 
reformer who travelled throngh Italy and second time I’oldcd into the same number, and 
France on his way to England. He returned tied at each end in knots. It is worn over the 
OUC.6 to his native country but again visited left shoulder (next the skin, extending half* 
Eugland and died. He took with 1dm several way down tlie right thigh) by the brahman, 
medical pupils to be educated there. He khetrio, and vaisya castes. The first are 
adopted theistical views and his example usually invested with it at eight years of age, 
originated the hindoo sects known as the the second at eleven, and the Vaisya at 
Brahmo-Samajli and Vedo-Samajh. twelve. The jieiiod may, from especial causes, 

DWIJA, Sans. A twicc-horn man, a be deferred ; but it is indispensable that it 
man . of any of the three first cIjisscs or castes should be received or the parties existing it 
of tho hindoos, the brahmans, chetriya and become outcastes. It is regarded by the brah- 
vesya, after being initiated into their res- mins as of highly mysterious and sacred 
peedve tribes, by investiture with the sacred import ; and they do not consider an individual 
thread which is called a second birth, as fully a member of his class until he have 
Various ceremonies are attendant upon assumed this holy emblem. It is, in its 
hindoo boys between infancy and the age of import, the counterpart of the confirmation of 
eight years. After that age, and before a the Anglican church. Of these zonan^ a 
brahmin boy is fifteen, it is imperative upon brahman wears four ; the other privileged 
him to receive iho poita, zonar, janavi or tribes but three. Some writers call this the , 
jhtmdiam, the sacred threajL which the brah- brahmanical, or priestly or sacerdotal, thread ; 
mans, in their secret ceremolftes, call YaAu- but not, it would appear, in strict coiTectness, 

^ i^avita. The investiture, after a variety of it not being confined even to the priestly tribes 
ipreliminqry ceremonies is thus performed. I but worn by thi*e6 out of the four iribes of 
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hinUooB aud by all the five sections of the 
tU'tizaD class, the knii sain of the hindoos, viz : 
the goldsmith, brazier, blacksmith, stone-cut- 
ter and carpenter, and the number ot three 
threads, each measuring ninety-six hands, for 
the sacrificial string, may have some mystical 
allusion to the ninety-six fixed annual 
sacrifices. The number three is mystical with 
almost all nations ; aiid, with the hiudoos, 
may refer to tljc same source as tiic three 
gai!^ fires, the three legs of Agni, the triad 
of divine powers, &c., ninety-six docs not 
however, arise Irom any onlinary process of 
three, and seven, and two ; the distinguish- 
ing iiuml)crs of Agni’s legs, arms and faces. 
^Moor, p. 37y, Cole, Myth. Hind., pp. 

155,245. ^ .. 

DWUA raja, Sans. hrom dwija, 
twice-born, and raja a prince. 

DWIPA, Sans. An island, from dwi, two, 
and ap, water ; also an extensive region or 
continent. The cosmography of the Agni 
Poorana divides the world then known to the 
hindoos, into seven dwipa, or continents : one 
of these is “ Saca-dwipa, whose inhabitants, 
descended from Bup’ha, are termed Saces- 
wara, (i. e., SaciC-lords).” liis (Hup bus) 
offspring or descendants were Jnlud, Sook- 
mar, Manichuk, Koorum, Ootiires, Darbeeka, 
Drooma, each of whom gave Ids name to a 
Kliand, or division (qu. Sookmar Khand ?) 
The chief ranges of mountains were J nidus, 
Raivat, Siamah, Indue, Amki, Rirn and Kesari. 
There were seven grand rivers, viz., Mug, 

^ Mugud, Arverna, &c. The inhabitants wor- 
ship the sun. Slight as this information is, 
we -must believe that this Saca-dwipa or 
Sttcatai, is the Scythia of the ancients ; aud 
the Saceswara (the saca of Menu), the sacm 
so well known in western history, tlie progeni- 
tors of tlie Parthians, whose first (ad) king 
was Arsaca. The sun-worship indicates the 
adorer of Mithras, the Mitra or Surya of tlie 
liiudoo ; the Arverna re-calls the Araxes ap- 
plied to the Jaxartes, while Jiilud, the proper 
name of the son of the first king of Saca- 
dwipa, appears to he the tin Id us of the TaUir 
historian Abulgiizi, who uses the same term 
as does the hiiidoo, to designate a range of 
mountains. Whence this identity between 
Pooraiiic and Tatar cosmography. Tlie grand 
internatioual conflicts amongst the “fifty-six 
Yadu tribes,” at Curu-kheta and subsequently 
at Dwarica, are sufficiently known to the 
reader of bindoo history. A chief of the 
twice-born tribe (i. c., brahmins) was brought 
)y Vishpu’s eagle from Saca-dwipa, and thus 
lave Sdea-dwipa brahmans become known in 
lambu-dwipa. And Menu says that it was only 
m their ceasing to sanction brahmans residing 
imongst them, that the inhabitants of these 


remote western regions became ‘ Mletcha,* cr 
barbarians, testimonies which must be held 
conclusive of perfect intercourse and reci- 
procity of seiitimeni between the nations of. 
Central Asia and India at periods the most 
remote. — Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. ii, pp* 218 
and 219; Transactions of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Vol. iii, Vide paper entitled “ Com* 
parison of the Hindoo and Theban Her* 
cules Mvi Colebrook on Indian classes } 
Asiatic Researches, Vol. v, p. 53, 
DWIPAGIJSTIA, Sans. Cassia alata, Z. 
DWOIMATOORA, Sans. From dwo, 
two, and nuitr, a mother. 

DYA. See India. 

DYAK. The people thus denominated 
must not bo confonuded with the Daya of the 
west coast. They inhabit the bordei’s of the 
river of Banjennassiug aud some of the other 
soiitheni rivers, and tlicir proper designation 
is Ngajur or Biaju. They are also called 
Kahayau from the great river of that name. 

: The notions of tlie Dyak respecting the spiri- 
I tual world arc in general much confused and 
at variance with each other; They agree, 
however, in the belief in good and evil spirits. 
The good spirits are divided into two classes, 
viz., spirits oi’ the world above or of the 
higher regions, w ho are comprised under the 
collective denomiuation of “Lengiang,” and 
spirits of the low'er regions, or more properly 
such as have their dominion in the waters, in 
great rivers, and those are called “Jata.” 
Tlie collective name of the evil spirits is 
“Talopapa,” which word signifies in general 
all bad things. It is to be observed here that 
the Dyak describe tlio aspect of the regions 
above as similar to the terrestrial world, 
mountains, valleys, streams, lakes, &c., &c., 
arc found there ns well as here beneath, and 
the dominions of various spirits are bounded 
by the dilTcrent streams and branches of the 
rivers. The Ssirebas Dyak live along 
the Batung Liipar river of Borneo and on the 
Bataug Lupar mountains. Soon after Sir 
James Brooke visited the Archipelago, com- 
mon fame brought to him accounts that the* 
powerful tribe of the Sarebas, W'earing small 
ear-rings, were the most fierce and treacherous 
of all the Dyak race. Excepting the Sakar- 
ran, they w'ere the most savage, delighting in 
pillage and head-hunting, both by sea aud 
laud. The Dyak appear to be divided by 
many customs and usages naturally into two 
classes, whicli have been called by Mr. Brooke, 
land and sea Dyak ; the latter appear to 
have been tlie more savage and powerful, the 
former the more quiet and easily managed. 
Amongst the sea Dyak the practice of pre- 
serving the heads of their enemies, anciently 
instituted that they might be kept as memo- 
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of triumph, has degenerated, from its sloping roof. The Pyaks eat th^ir food from 
^^Irigtually sufficiently barbarous intention, the ground for a table ; each having taken a 
ihto a passion for the possession of these portion of rice wliich he consiilcrs sufficient 
hOmd trophies, no mutter how obtained, for li ini, tli is, if he be not provided with a 
\Amongst the laud Dyak the custom still platCj 'vvhicli many of them are, is placed upon, 
i^inains as it was probnl)ly at first instituted, a clean leaf of the Dillenia speciosa, and he 
ahd no wish for the possession of a head dips his hand into the common stock of salt 
\vould tempt these people to take one unless which is placed in the ciMitro of the group, 
it were that of their enemy with whom they If they have llesh to their repast it is partaken 
were avowedly at war. These land Dyak of in a similar raanner to the salt. In general 
diffier more decidedly in other particulars from ap[)earance, the sea Dyak have the advantage 
those who frequent the sea, tlie sea Dyak, or of the Malays and laud tribes, being of a 
such as are in the constant haliitof frequenting higher, Ihongh still short, stature, well made, 
the ocean for the purposes of currying off the and with limbs of excellent jnoportions ; a 
heads of fishermen. Settlements of them, which, subdued and calm, but resolute air ; an 
however, appear to differ in some measure, arc imposing < aiTiagp, Avalkiug with a light and 
also' found on the Karawit and the neiglibonr- gr.aceful stc]), and peculiarly self-possessed 
ing branches of the river llejang. Tliis tribe, bearing ; these (jualities impress tlie stranger 
the name of which is Scdmoyoli, mis- printed more favour.ably than the smaller stature, 
Sibnowan in Captain Kcppel’s book, came less elegant figures, darker features, and more 
originally from the country situated about the cirtming expression of the countenance of the 
sources of the western branch of tlie Batsing Malays. The women of the Sakarran and Sare- 
Lupar river, in the direction of the lake has tribes arc, like their husbands and brothers, 
Datiau Malayu and the Tontianak river, j short in stature, generally more stoutly made 
They were expelled from thence hy tlieir|than tlie Malay women, and with ivell- 
ehemies, and descending the Batang Lupar, dovolopixl figures ; they are very much fairer 
established their villages on a small river than they, or even than the men of their own 
named Scbouyoh, from whhdi they are now tribes : while young, many of them would be 
designated. Another large village of the thoiight very pretty, but soon, from their hard 
Sebooyoh Dyak is establislied on a creek of duties and other causes, th(‘y become stout 
the Sarawak river about a mile below the and plain, and -wlien old are irccpicntly very 
Malayan town ; the creek is called Pednn- ugly. AVlien brought up amongst the 
gan, and the Dyak ar(5 often designated as Malays they eontinne much longer in their 
Ofange or Dyak Pedungan — the men or prime, and are generally thought prettier than 
Dyak of Pedungan. The banks of the river.s the women of that nation : their hair, though 
are the chiof sites of the Dyak tribes. The naturally as good, from want of care and 
ylllagCB of the sea Dyak arc form(?d upon one cultivation, never attains such length -and 
plan, the houses being, if the tiMbe be small profusion amongst those wlio reside in their 
—that is to say, of about sixty families — own villages, tliougli in (iircimistances which 
all collected under one roof. Each house give them time for llie adornment of their 
has its separate door. And the houses persons it attains equal length and luxuriance, 
being built on veiy strong posts with Tlic ])assion' for head-hunting, wliich now 
wooden sides, and covered with a tap, they characterizes these people, was not formerly 
present frequently a neater and more com- so deeply rootiMl in their characters as it is at 
fortable appearance than tiie frequently present ; ahd up till the middle of the 19t.h 
ruinous houses of the Malays. Besides the century many of the inhabitants of Sarawak 
door opening into the verandah, they have well recollected the tribes fii‘.st visiting the sea 
ou each side of their dwellings, which eon- with that ostensible and avowed object. In a 
6t only of one room, .a door commuuicat- limited extent the custom is probably as 
ing with the residence of the next family, ancient as their existence as a nation ; but 
The windows of their houses are part of though other tribes appear to be equally 
the roof, which, in the construction of the addicted to the practice, there can be little 
house, has been separated for that purpose ; it doubt that it is a corruption of its first 
is raised and supported opeu by a notched institution, unless, as Forrest says of the 
bmboo or other stick, and w'hen shut, is Idaau of the north of Borneo, 'they consider 
uhdistinguishable from the rest of the roof, htfman sacrifice the most pleasing :to the 
Theatap composing the thatch are not each divinity, and lose no opportunity of present- 
tied to the rafters, but being bound into large ing it ; but having conversed with the Dyaks 
sheets are secured only in a few places, so frequently respecting this practice, they gave 
that in case of fire, by tlie few fastenings no such reason for it, and merely accounted 
b^ing cut, they are easily slid from the steep for it, in their usual method, by saying, thlat 
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it wV the aSat ninlk, or custom of their 
aneesiors. The state of morality amongst the 
Sakaitan and Sambas Dyaks is strangely 
more lax than in any of the other tribes. 
It is affirmed, and they themselves have 
frequently told that it is the common 
custom for the unmarried women to have 
amongst the similarly situated of tlie otlier sex, 
lovers to whom they are liberal of their 
favours: this proceeds with the knowleilgc 
and conscMit of the parents for some time, but 
if the girl should prove pregnant, the father 
of the child must take the motlier for his 
wife ; but if tlie connexion should long i 
continue without the attainment of this desired 
result, tlie acquaintance is discontinued and 
they each seek new sharers of their loves. 
Should they not he constant to each odier 
du^-iug this stage of their intimaey, the oHeiice, 
though * public, never bet'.omes an occasion of 
scandal to either person eoin^erned, and 
nothing is said of it exccqit, perhaps, liy the 
ouc who has been deceived. Though virtiui 
before marriage is thus little jcspec.ted, 
faithlessness after the marriage least lias 
taken phwje, is a grave ami serious oltenee in 
which the whole village is concerned, it is 
punished by line. The Intense granted to 
the young women aj)pi*ars amongst these 
people only to extend to their own nation, 
but it is probable, ami in fact certain, 
in some tribes, that their favours are liberally 
extended to tlie Malays, should any liap[)(in 
to reside in their vicinity. Tills laxity of 
manners has been carried so far, that should 
a cliief, or distinguished warrior of another 
tribe, travelling tlirough the country, rest for 
a night at the village, it is a necessary part of 
their hospitality to provide ugirl for his com- 
panion ; but the infonnafion on this parti- 
cular is derived from the Malays. It may be 
correct, as a similar custom is always fol- 
lowed by the Kyau tribes. The chief of the. 
land Dyak, who is, or was named Ninik, 
is called Pa Jaguon, Jagueu being the name 
of his eldest child. Nearly ail the beasts of 
the forest are eaten by these people, even 
monkeys, alligators (if sinnll), snakes and other 
reptiles are esteemed. They regard frogs 
as a delicate dish, and bestow considerable 
pains in procuring them : their rice is 
cooked in brass or earthen pots, called 
priuk, which they purchase from the Malays. 
The whole of the sea tribes dispose of their 
dead by burial, they do not abstain from the 
flesh of animals. On a head-hunting party 
approaching the village, they announce to its 
inhabitants their fortunes by a horrid cry 
which is soon imitated and prolonged by 
the women and children, who have stayed 
at home. The trophies are brought on shore 


with much ceremony and wrapped up in the 
curiously folded and plaited leaves of the 
iiipah palm, though frequently emitting the 
disgusting odour peculiar to decaying mor- 
tality. On sliore and in the village, the head, 
for months after its arrival, is treated with 
the greatest consideration. In action, the 
left liaiul ol* the Dyak supports a largo wooden 
sliield, which covers the greater part of hift 
body. It is maile of tlie light wood of the 
plye or jelutong, about three feet Jong and 
twenty iiudies broad, convex towards the 
ceil ire, ami of the .same breadth throughout. 
The beads of tlieir enemies are, uinongst the 
sea-tril)es, pr«*sei ved with the flesh and haii> 
still at' eriiig to tin? skull, ami tlie.se trophies 
are no as anioiii»>t the land-tribes, (lie gene- 
ral prope jf the. villagi‘, l>iii the personal 
property of the individuals who eaptnro them, 
though the honour of the tribe is augmented 
hy their lieing in the villagi?. The ijikull 
being freed from the brain, whieh is extract- 
ed by the occipital hole. This resembles the 
custom of those nations wlio sacrificed their 
.slave.s oil the liuicral pile of their deceased 
masters ; and it is said that in the countries of 
the Kyan, whiidi hounds that of the Sarebas 
Dyaks on the south and east, this custom of 
sacrificing slaves is still prevalent on the 
death of a chief. The sea Dyaks are de- 
scribed by one of the best informed WTiters on 
Borneo, as frequenting tlie neigliliouriug waters 
in their pralius. They inhabit chiefly the tracts 
about the rivers Sarebas and Sakarran, witli 
their numerous and large branches, which form 
estuaries and deltas, with many avenues to 
the sea, very favourable to clandestine enter- 
prises, and the facility of retreat. The hill 
Dyaks, or as they call themselves, ** Orang 
Gunong,” or men of the liills, differ in many 
peculiarities from the Dyaks of the sea tribes. 
The principal tribes of the Dyaks of the 
country of Sarawak are of this division, 
and they are the people whoso miser- 
able ami oppressed condition called forth 
.so miicli of the attention ami sympathy of 
Great Britain. This division of tho Dyak 
race occupies tlio most western portions 
of the island. Tiio tribes of the Malayan 
slates of Ponlianak, of Sarebas, of Sara- 
wak, and of Sadong, all belong to it, and 
tho hilly interior of tJiesc countries is peopled 
entirely by them. In personal appearance, 
j the Dyak of the hills very much resemble 
those of the other tribes already dcseribed, 
but they have a more grave and quiet expres- 
jsion of countenaneo, wliich gives to their 
I features a melancholy and thoughtful air. It 
' is natural to them, being observable, in a less 
degree, in all the tribes of both divisions. 
Their countenance is an index to the charac- 
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; ,^V of for they are of peculiarly 

'^uiet aud itiild dispasitions, uot easily roused 
p anger, or the exhibition of any other pas- 
* aioh or emotion, and rarely excited to noisy 
mirth, unless during their periodical festivals, 
their dress, when they have property suifi- 
ejeut to obtain one, is the long cloth, or 
** chawat,” the rnamifucturc of the Sakai ran 
i)yaks ; but poverty more frequently com- 
pels them to supply its place with a rough 
substance made of the bark of several trees, 
particularly that of the genus Artoearpus, 
which produces the bread-fruit. For orna- 
raeuts, they wear braceUds of the red wood 
of the heart of the Tapnng tree, wliicli, after 
exposure to the air, becomes black as ebony, 
and being without its brittle qualities, is more 
durable. Amongst the tribes ou the 
western branch of the Sarawak river, the 
di'ess of the women is iii'a-eascal by the ad- 
dition of an article, called by tliem “ Saladnn:” 
it is made of a bamboo, .s[)lil, flattened, pared 
thin, and dyed black : being thus prepanMl, it 
is fitted to the body, and seeured in its form 
and position by brass wires passing across 
its breadth, which also servo for the purjioses 
of ornament : they are placeil at the distance 
of about one iucli apart from each other. 
Girls begin to wear it at the age of five or 
six years, and os it is too small to be taken off 
and on, being made on the body, it is only re- 
moved by destroying it, when the (icmdition of 
the wearer renders a larger one necessary. 
This curious article of dress is confined to 
the tribes of Sarawak, called Singhie, Sow, 
Serambo, Bombuck, and Peninjovv, who in 
their dress further ditlor from the other 
tribes of the hills. The amiability of the 
Dyaks of the hill tribes is of a supei ior 
character to that of those before described ; 
intercourse between the unmarried is not here 
.permitted ; the young and unmarried men 
are not permitted to sleep in the bouses of | 
their parents, after liaviug attained the age 
of puberty, but occupy a large house, of 
peculiar construction, which is set apart for 
their use in the village. Neither has the piis- 
sioh for taking the heads of their follow-crea- 
' tiires, for the mere purpose of complying with 
a brutal custom and satisfying a barbarous 
appetite, over entered their civil institutions, 
though to preserve the skulls of their enemies, 
as memorials of their triumph, has prevailed. 
— jffrooAe, Mundi/, Vol. i, p. 202 ; John*s 
Indian Archipelago^ Vol, ii, p, 177 ; Low*s 
Sarawak, pp. 165 — 247 ; Temminckfii, 384; 
Pritchard, Physical History^ i, 455 ; see also 
V, 84, 87. 

DYES. Dyeing is the art of imparting 
to wool, silk, cotton, linen, leather, &c., colours 
which resist the operation of washing and 
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the wear to which they are subject when made 
up into articles of furniture or ciothmg.' 
This art was known at a very early period. 
Jacob made for Joseph a coat of many colours, 
(Gen. xxxvii. 3 ;) and in Exodus frequent 
mention is made of the ornaments for the 
Tabernacle ns being composed of blue, purple, 
scarlet and fine linen. We read also in 2 
Chro. ii. tluit Solomon having sent to Tyre 
for coloured linens, the king of that country 
answered his request by sending him a man 
skilful to work “in purple, in blue, and in 
fine linen, and in crimson.” Ezekiel, (593 
n.C.) in his prophecy against Tyre (xxvii. 7,) 
sp(.‘aks of “ blue and pui-ple from the isles of 
E/ishali” which has been supposed to refer 
to Elis on the west side of the Greek Pelo- 
poniu‘sus, and hence it has been inferred that 
tlie Tyrians in ibc time of Ezekiel drew their 
supply of shell- fish used for dyeing purple 
from the coast of Greece. The Tyrian purple 
was greatly [U'ized among the nations of anti- 
quity. It is supposed to have been obtained 
from two dificrent kinds of shell-fish, de- 
scribed by Pliny under the names purpura 
and hucciniun ; it was extracted from a small 
vessel or sac in their throats, one drop only 
i>eing ohtnitied from each animal, hut an 
irJerior colour was obtained by crusbiiig the 
whole substance of the biiccinum. A quan- 
tity of the juice having been collected, sea 
salt was added, and it was allowed to stand 
three days ; after this, it was diluted with 
five times its bulk of water, kept at a moder- . 
uic heat for six days more, and occasionally 
skimmed, aud when thus clarified it was used 
for dyeing white wool previously prepared 
by the action of lime-water or of a species of 
lichen. For the finest Tyrian purple, the 
wool was first plunged into the juice of the 
purpura, and then into that of the bucciuum ; 
by exposure to air and light the wool pass- 
ed through various gha<les of citron yellow, 
green, azure, and red, and after 48 hours a 
fine purple was produced. In some cases the 
wool was first dyed with a cheap dye, aud the 
woven (sloth was finished with the precious 
juice. The colours were durable, but very 
costly : Pliny states tliat a pound weight of 
the double-dipped Tyrian purple was sold in 
Home in the iimo of Augustus for 100 crowns, 
(equal to about 30/. of our money.) This 
enormous price did not prevent many of the 
citizens of Homo from wearing purple attire 
autil the time of the emperors, when the use 
of purple was limited to them. This ex* 
clusivenesB proved fatal to the manufacture:' 
it languished until the eleventh century, and 
then became extinct. In the seventeenth 
century the art of dyeing purple was revived 
by Mr. Cole, of Bristol, and in the eighteenth 
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ceotury by Bt. Reaumur, of France ; but by 
tbia time finer colours had l)ccu discovered, 
and cheaper processes invented. The ancient 
Greeks do not seem to have attended much 
to the art of dyeing : the people of Athens j 
wore woollen garmcMits of the natural colour, 
and although the more luxurious Romans 
patronised tliose who cultivated the art, yet 
tjie processes of a trade or inaunfacture were 
thought to be beneath the notice of any 
writer capable of doseribing tbeni. \Vc learn 
iijcidoiitally from Pliny that the competitors 
in the circus were clothed in dresses of green, 
orange, grey, and white. The .art was lost 
at Rome after the invasion of tlio iiortlicru 
barbarians in the fifth eeiitury ; but it was 
practised iii the East and revived in Europe 
about the cud of the twelfth century. Flo- 
rence became celebnited in the art, and in the | 
early part of the fourteenth ccntiu'y numborc 
not less than 200 dyeing establi.shrneiits. The 
discovery of Amoric.a supplied Europe with .^i 
varuity of new colouring-matters, such as 
indigo, logwood, querciti'on, Ihazil-wood, co- 
chineal, arnotto, <^c. BcTore tlic introduction 
of indigo, \v<)ad was u.s('d for dyeing blue, and 
the cuitivjitors of this plant in England and 
on the Continent endeavonrod to prevent the 
use of indigo, which, by a decn^e of the 
German Diet in lo77, was declj>re«i to he 
“a pernicious, deccdtAil, eating, and corrosive 
.dye,” The introduction of logwood was op- 
posed from similarly inteveshal nmlives: its 
.use was prohibited by a statute of Eliza))cth, 
under heavy penal tie.s, and all that which 
was found in the country was ordered to ho 
destroyed : it was not until the reign of 
Charles II, that its use wjis permitted. Such 
prejudices of course interfered with the 
progress of tlie art in Britain : hut by 
d<;grees, valuable improvenionis Averc made, 
and new proc(;,sses in trod need from abroad, 
such as the method of dyeing Turkey- 
red, — oue of tlie most durable of colours. 
It was discovered in India, and afterwards 
])ractiscd in other ])arts of Asia ami in 
Greece. About the middle of the cighteonth 
century some Greek dyers established dye- 
works for this colour in France ; ami in 176.5 
an account of tlie method of proiluciiig it was 
published, by order of the French Govern- 
ment. About the end of the last century the 
method was practised in Eugluiid, when a 
Turkey-red dye-house was established iu 
Manchester, by a Frenchman, who obtained a 
Rmut from Government for the disclosure of 
^is process, which however, was not very 
succwsful. A better process was introduced 
nto Glasgow by a Frenchman named Papiloii ; 
but before this, Mr. Wilson of iUnsworth, 
uear Manchester, had obtained the secret from 


the Greeks of Smyrna, which he made public. 
The methods of imparting a permanent cbloar 
to textile fabrics are almost as numerous as 
the colouring matters employed. Most of tho 
colours used iu dyeing are vegetable : a few 
are animal and mineral. The most vivid and 
brilliant vegetable colouivs, such as tliose. of 
ilower-s and other parts of plants exposed to 
the light, are small in quantity, very fugitive, 
aud dilPicnlt to scp.'irate, T'be colouring mat- 
ters of ])lants capable of being isolated, aro 
mostly yellow, brown and red ; the only blue 
dyes furnished by plants are indigo and lit- 
mus ; no black vegetable dye lias been isolated. 
Most vegetable colours are soluble in water ; 
and tliose wdiicli are not so can be dissolved 
in aleoliol, ether, or the fixed oils. Vegetable 
colours arc permaiient in dry aii- ; but they 
gradually fade in moist air, especially under 
the influence of light. Tlie blue of most 
owers is converted into red hy an acid, and 
into green by an alkali. Not only do the 
methods of dyeing vary with the nature of 
the dye-stuff, but also with that of the material 
to be dyed ; different methods being adopted 
for cotton, silk and wool. In Southern Asia, 
the art of dyeing is no iloiibt of very ancient 
date, and one with which the people of India 
and Chinese ha ve long been well acquainted. 
Their countries furnisluid all the raw materials 
for producing a great variety of colours ; 
some of tliese are of so conspicuous a nature, 
j such as the large fiowei’s of plants, that tho 
lesire must early have occurred to transfer 
these colours to the person in savage nations, 
or to the clothes of so early civilized a people 
as the hindoos. Tliis could easily have been 
done with the fugitive colours, hut as they 
know how to make a colour like that of indigo, 
which undergoes a eonsiilerable degree of 
chemical change during its foi^nation as well 
as while applied to the dyeing of its blue 
colour, it is evident, even if wo had no other 
information on the sulijcct, that they must 
have paid attenlion to some chemical subjects, 
liut wo know that they have long possessed, 
and knew how to manufacture, the several 
salts which have long hecii employed as 
mordaunts. That the art of dyeing was early 
jimctised wo have the proof in tho fact men- 
tioned hy Fliny, that flags of various colours 
were displayed hy the Indi.an.s. It has been 
supposed that the hindoos may have learned 
this art from the Egyptians, hut the probability 
is ns great that the latter learned the art 
from tlie former, from wdiom also tlicy pro- 
bably obtained the alum which was cele- 
brated by the name of Egyptian alum. Alum 
is still manufactured in Cutch ; the natives 
of India have long known tho use of sulphate 
of iron and of acetate of iron. The latter 
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' flifey prepare by macerating iron in sour palm- 
tvjue, or in water in which rice has been 
■ boiled. Tlie alkalis and acids with which 
^•Ihey are acquainted may have assisted them | 
in changing the shades of colours. Many of 
the details of llie dyeing processes, are well 
known, and seem to have boon tlie original 
of many of those followed in Europe until 
very recent times. The Exhibition of 1851 
showed the people of Enro[)e that they can 
dye every colour, ami of a great vai'iety of 
shades, and tliat, in a complicated pattern, 
they know tlie value and power of each in 
contrasting the effect of others, so as to 
produce a harmonious whole. Though the 
methods of dyeing practised in India are 
generally tedious and complicated, the natives 
have long possessed tlio art of giving beauti- 
ful and permanent colours to cotton goods. 
The country supplies all the raw materials 
for pvodueing variety of colours, and the 
hindoos have long been acquainted with the 
alum and ilio salts of iion, &e., which arc 
still employed ns mordaiiuts. But in u country 
where chemical science may be said to be 
unknown, we naturally cannot Io<»k for any of I 
those signs of progn'ss, whicli in Europe, j 
have marked the application of that science i 
to the art of dyeing. The process is as rude | 
as it was ages ago, and any improvement in : 
colour, or production of a new one, has been | 
vathcr the result of a happy accident, or an 
elaborate pains-taking experiment, tlian a 
skilful combination upon understood prin- 
ciples. Yet the field is one that well merits 
labour and njsearch, for whatever bo the 
external influence that, operates in this country, 
the colours pi-odiiced in dyeing are umjues- 
tionably brilliant, ami the best test of their 
superiority is undevstoo<l to have been afforded 
some years past, when Mancliester cloths 
were sent out to the country to be dyed, and 
returned home to enter tlie market as the 
. “ blue cloths of comuicrc<;.” It is almost entire- 
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1 in dyeing, including melSilis, wibds, fiio^ers, 

I roots, barks, leaves, fruits, lichens, insects, 4c., 

I all of whicli require essentially different treat- 
ment,— there is considerable variation in the 
methods practised, — and this variety is further 
increased by the different nature of the mate- 
rials submittcil to the dyes, viz., animal sub- 
stances, wool, silk and leather ; or vegetable 
materials, as (jotton, flax and wood. Ex- 
perience shows that the colouring matter, 
whicli takes upon animal substances, will not 
suit vegetable matter, a piece of wool will 
bear an acid, which would corrode and destroy 
a cotton fiibiic and the dyeing of mixed 
fabrics, where animal and vegetable mutters 
are combined, and where several brilliant 
colours are blended together, requires tlie 
manufacturer to practise all the nicety of 
his art. Dyeing is indeed a purely chemical 
process, and it is owing to the progress of 
that science in Europe, that such great im- 
provement has l>een mad(} of late years, and 
tliat many colouring iriatlers, whieli wore for- 
merly considered of but little value, are now 
rising in importance, such as Mnnjoet, Chay- 
root, Logwood, AmioMo, and are being more 
extensively brought into use, with u few 
little known substances as Duply Cliuckay, 
ILalinara, Lielion, and extract of Casnarina, *' 
4c. Amongst some of these little known 
dyes, there are several well iloserving a cai*e- 
ful examination. It is to bo hoped, that some* 
nujlliod may bo devised of rendering them 
available, as well as of applying more econo-., 
mically, those long in use, and which may bo 
procured in largo ([uantities and at low prices. 

A list of the principal part of the colouring ma- 
terials of Southern Asia is given further on, at 
p. 1 82. The beautiful specimens of materials 
imported from China, India, New Zealand, tlio 
Continent, and other countries, ami exhibited 
.It the Crystal Pahnie, proved to England that 
she has yet much to learn from othc?r nations 
in the art of fixing colors and obtaining bril- 


Jy cloth of cotton that the nativc.s of Southern liant dyes. The French are much superior 
.{ndift treat, and they are able to impart in dyeing and the production of fast and 
■ ^ colours to this in red.s, blacks and beautiful colours. Tlieir chemical researches 
. blues, and the various modifications of these ; and investigations are carried out more sys- 
bUt their deep greens, yellows and other tematically aud effectively than those of 
colours appear to be very fugitive. Dr. Britain. The Jury Reporters at the Great 
Heyno has published an accurate account of Exhibition observed that a vast number of 
the mode of dyeing cotton yarn, as practised new colouring materials have been discovered j 
on this Coast, in his Tracts, (p. 204,) and or made available, and improved modes have | 
a statement was furnished by a native work- been devised of economically applying those ; 
ing dyer at Madras, of the manipulation and ali-eudy in use ; so that the dyer of the pre- j 
materials employed by him for producing sent time employs many substances of the 
Yaripus colours. It is very evident from very existence of which his practical prede-* 
these documents, that the native dyers have ccssors were wholly ignorant. From the in- 
at this day much to learn, and that their pro- cimsed use of many of the vegetable colours, 

-Jesses ^ be very materially improved, and from the improved modes of applying the 

f^rom the great diversity of substances used colouring matters, a demand has natui'ally 
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fiprung up fot various djre stuffs : and at the Butea frondosay the Dhak tree, and of B, 
present time, many of the dyeing materials of superba, natives of the Indian jungles, 
distant countries ai-e beginning to excite the yield a beautiful dye, and furnish a species 
attention of practical men ; for though they of kino {Pulas kino)y also used for tan- 
have been acquainted with many of these ning. rojea, the parent of the many 

substances, it is only recently that the pro- beautiful varieties of hollyhock, a native of 
gress of the art has rendered thoir use desir- China, yieltls a blue colouring matter equal to 
able or even practicable. It would bo quite indigo. Indigo of an excellent quality has 
impossible, within duo limits to make even a been obtained in the East from a twining 
bare enumeration of the various plants and \!\fihi,Gymncma lingens ov Asclepias iingens, 
trees from which colon ringsubstiiuces and dye The Juice of die uni ipc fruit of Rhamnus 
stuffs can be obtained : we must, therefore, infcctonus, II, ccUhartiatSy and H. virgatu$^ 
be content to specify only a few. The roots known as Turkey or Ereneli berries, is used 
of some species of Lithospermum afford a lac for dyeing leather yellow. Wlnm mixed with 
for dyeing and painting. Dried pomegranates iino and evaporated to dryness, it forms the 
arc said to be used in Tunis for dyeing yellow ; colour called sap green. The roots of the aal 
the rind is also a tanning substance. In the tree, Monnda cUri folia, and of M. tinv.toriay 
“ Cornptes Rendus,” (xxxv., p. 008 ,) there is i found abundantly in all the Asiatic islands, 
an account by M. J. Persoz, of a green colour- 1 are exUmsivcly used as a dye stuff for giving 
ing matter from China, of great stability, from j a red colour. It is nsnaliy gi-own as a prop 
which it apjiears diat the Chinese possess a ! and sha«le for the pepper vine and coffee tree, 
colouring substance having the appearamie ofj The colouring mailer resides jirincipally in the 
indigo, which conimuiiieates a heantifnl and hark of tlu^ roots, which aie long and slender, 
permanent sea green colour to mordants of aln- ! and the small pieces are the best, fetching 8 ^. 
iniiia and iron, and whi(;h is not a preparation I to lOs. a niaiind. It is exported in largo 
of indigo, or any derivative of this dyeing prin - 1 (|uautities from Malabaj' to Cuzernt, artd the 
ciple. It was in thin plates of a blue colour, I northern parts of Ilindooslan, hut seldom finds 
resembling Japanese indigo, but of a finer its way to Europe. Tlie wood and roots of 
grain, diil’ering also from imligo in its composi- another spiades, A/. amhvUata, known in tho 
lion and chemical properties. On infiising a , eastern islands as “ Alangkiidii,” aroused ex- 
very small ([unntily of it in water,!, his fluid soon tensively for their red dye, in Celebes and 
acquired a deep blue colour with a greenish Java. Specimens of all ibese, and of the 
tinge J upon boiling and immersing a piece of Lopisip bark, bimcliong bulu wood, and the 
calico on which tlie mordants oi' iron and gaju gum (from nndescribed plants), have 
alumina had been printed, it was dyed a sea been iiitimlnced into England. They are said 
green colour of greater or less intensity accord- to furnish excellent dyes in ibe Asiatic islands, 
ing to the strength of the mordant — the por- Native <lyes iVom Arracan liave also been im- 
tioiis not coated remaining while. A berry purled, v.iz., Ihittel and the-dan yielding red 
called Mafileua grows on a large forest tree dyes, tiug-nget and reros, affording dark-purplo 
at Bankok, wliicli is used most exensively l)y dyc*s ; and tbit-nan-weiig, a elmeolato dye, 
the Siamese as a vegetable black dye. It is Tliese would he woi'th enquiry, and parti- 
mcrely bruised in water, wlieii a feniKmlatiou ('ulars ol' the plants yielding them, the qnanti- 
takes place, and the article to lie dyed is ties available, and tho priees might be pro- 
steeped’ in the liquid ami then spread out in cured. Dyes and colors from the following 
the sun to dry. The berry, Avlien fresh, is of plants are obtained in India, viz., from several 
a fine green colour, but after being gathered sj)ecies of Tcrmiaalia, Svmemipus annrear- 
for two or three days it becomes quite black ditm^Mtjrica sapida, Ar/undnumspeciosumy 
and shrivelled like pepper. It must he used Jhttea frondosn, iiml Ni/ofniifbes arbortristis, 
fresh, and whilst its mixture w'ith water, pro- The hunkila hai ring, obtained from an uiidc- 
duces fermentation. The bark of Datisca scribed plant in Borneo, })ro(luces a dark pur- 
cannabina dyes yellow. It contains a bitter pie or black dye. A species of Ruellia, under 
principle, like quassia. A colouring matter the name of “ room,” is employed in its yiw 
is prepared from tho dried fruit of the Hot- ' stale liy tlio Kbarnpti ami Singpho to dye 
tlera tinctoriay to dye orange, wdiich is a their clothes of a deep blue. It is described 
brilliant and tolerably permanent dye. It is by the late Dr. (Irifiiths as a valuable dye, 
apparently of a resinous nature. Turmeric is and highly worthy of attention. It might, 
used in dyeing. The bark and roots of the perhaps, be uscl'ully employed as the 
berberry dye yellow ; the colour is best when ground for a black dye. In Nepaul they 
boiled in ley. Sptnploeos racemosa, known use the bark of Photinia dubia or 
aslodh,and 5. ft'iictona, a native of Carolina, MespUus hengalensis for dyeing scarlet, 
used for dyeingV The scarlet flowers of I Though the methods of dyeing in use in Ihdte 
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very, tedious and complicated, chiefly, into London, are to the extent -of 
the people have long possessed the art 700or 800 tons a year, ’worth f 6 to £9 per ton. 

■ of giving beautiful and permauent colours to Sappaii wood {CtBsalpinia sappan) is the 
: cotton goods, and i Dr. Heyne suggested the hukkiim wood of Iiidiw, and is procured in 

advantage that might accrue to European Mergui, liciigal, tlio Teiiasserim Provinces, 
dyers from a knowledge of their methods, and Malabar aud Ceylon. In 1842 ns much as 
the process by which tlio beautiful Turkey 78,000 ewts. were shipped from Ceylon, but 
red dyes are at present, owing to a late in veil- the export from thence has decreased. A 
tion, given to cotton goods in Europe, very large (luniitity is exported from Siam and the 
much resembles, iu many of its featurcKS, the Pliilippine Islands ; as much as 200,000 
process of dyeing yarn red practised on the i piculs annually from the former, and 23,000 
Coromandel coast, with substitution of madder | piculs from Manilla, 3,524 piculs were shipped 
for chay-root. Mr. llohdo docs not think from Sii: ^apore in 1851, and 4,074 piculs in 
tliat any durable colours are communicated 1852. 

by natives to cotton cloth, except reds and Arnotto, from the Hixa oreJiann^ is used 
blacks and modifications of the one or the other, to im part a bright oi ange colour to si Ik goods, 
their deep blues, yellows and other colours and to afford a deeper shade to simple yellows, 
seem to him very fugitive. In New Zealaml, I’lie dry hard paste is also found to bo the 
the natives produce a most brilliant blue-black best of all ingiedicnts for giving a golden tint 
dye from the bark of tlie lOno tree, wliieh is I to (dieese or butter. A convenient liquid 
in great abundance. Some of* the borders of | preparation is now sold to dairymen. The 
the native mats, of a most magnificent black, | Spanish Americans mix it. with their chocolate, 
are dyed with this substance. It has heen . to whi<di it gives a l>eaiitirul rich hue. 
tji'ied ill New Soutli Wales; but, although ! Safllowcr is obtained from two species of 
found well suited for flax, hemp, linen, or j viz.,6’. wlii(!h hassinall 

■ other' vegetable productions, it (M}nld not be I leaves and an orange^ flower, and C. oxyacan- 
fixed on wools or animal matter. It is of | ///«, with larger leaves and a yellow flower, a 
great importance that chemical science .should iiafive of Caucasus. Tin; former is cultivated 
be applied to devise some means of fixing this in Kgypt, the Levant, &c., where it forms a 
valuable dye on w'ool. As the tree i.s so consideralde article of commerce. Tlioqimn- 
CommOD, the bark could be had in any | tily annuully imported into Gn^at Britain 
quantity at about £3 10s. a ton ; and tweed ranges n]) to 5,000 tons, and it fetches, 
manufacturers are in great want of a black dye | accon ig to (inality, from £l to £8 the cwt. 
for their check aud other cloths. Arsenic Gamboge is extensively use<i as a pigment, 

principally employed in trade to produce a from its bright yellow colour. The Ceylon 
peculiarly vivid and showy sluide of green gamboge is j>rocure(l from the //e5ra- 
Which has superseded the less d('cidod tints of dendron camhoyoides, Graham; a tree 
nature. The form in which it is gem*rally which grows wild on the Malabar and Cey- 
employed iu England is that of a green powd<?r, lou coasts, and affords the coarse.st kind, 
whichiscommouly known as “emerald green,” Tlio pipe gamboge; of Siam is said to bo 
known to chemists and Avriters on .science as obtained from the bruised loaves and young 
Scheole*s green, after its discoverer. Another branches of Slulay mites catnfwyoidcs. The 
kind is also called “ Swionfnrth green,” from resinous sap is receiveil into calahaslies, and 
a town in Franconia, Avliere it wa.scxtensividy alloweil to tliicken, ai'ter Avliich it is formed 
manufactured on its early introduction. The into rolls. Several otlier [ilants, as the Man- 
chemical composition of Schoelo’s green is yostana yxmhoyia, Gaertner, and the Hyperi- 
ar6eniou.s acid, six parts ; oxide of copper, two ; cum baccifemm ami Cayanense^ yield similar 
acetic acid, one. This dangerous material yellow vischl exudations, lianlly distinguish- 
colours children’s toys and sAveetmeats : able from gamboge and used for the same 
papers, coloured with this green, line fruit purpose by p.-ii liters. TXw. Garcinia ellipticay 
boxes, wrap up confectionery choeAflaie, line Wallich, of Tavoy and Moulmeiu, affords 
books, house walls, and it is used for tinting gamboge, and ajiproaclies very closely in its 
food articles, and colouring artich's of dre.ss. characters to Graham’s Hebradendron, Id 

Red Sanders Avood, from the Pterocarpus like manner tlie Mysore tree beiu’s an exceed- 
santalinuSf is hard and of u bright garnet ingly close resemblance to. that species. It is 
red colour, and is employed to dye a lasting common in the forests- of Wynaad in the 
reddish brown on vrool. It only yields its western part of Mysore, and has been named 
colour to ether or alcohol. The exports of by Dr. Cluistison, Hebradendron pirtoriKW* 
this wood from Madras in one year amounted Anotlier gamboge tree has recently been found 
to nearly 2,000 tons. Tho imports of red inhabiting the western Burmese territoiies. 
li^ndei’s wo(k 1 from Calcutfti and Bombay Both those seem to furnish an equally fin® 
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pigment. As it can be obtained in unlimited 1 Madder is the product of the long slender 
quantity, it might be introduced into European | roots of the Rubia a plant of which 

trade, if the natives learn how to collect it in there are several varieties. The principal suih 
a state of purity, and make it up in liomogeu- plies of this important article of commerce are 
ous masses in imitation of pipe gamboge, the obtained from Holland, Ihdgiuni, France, 
finest Siam variety. It seems to possess more Turkesy, Spain, and the Balearic Isles, the 
colouring matter, niore resin and less ghm Italian States, India, and Ceylon. The plant 
than the ordinary gamboge of commerce, is generally raised from seed,and requires three 
Gamboge owes its colour to the fatty acid, years to come to maturity. It is, however, 
The resill must be regarded as the chief I often pulled in eighteen montlis without in* 
constituent, and is most ahundniit in that , jury to t]ie(iiiali(y;the quantity only is smaller, 
imported from Ceylon, which contains about ! A rich soil is necessary h)i‘ its successful ciil- 
76 per cent., and is therefore best adapted j tivution, ami when the soil is impregnated 
for painting. About .33 tons arc annually with alkaline matter, the root acquires u red 
imported into Great Britain wlierc it sells at colour ; in other cases it is yellow, 'i'he latter 
£5 to £10 a ton. is preferred in England, from the long habit 

Indigo yielding plants grow cliiefl}'^ in the of using Dutch madder, whicli is of this colour, 
East ami West Indies, in the middle regions of but in France the red sells at two francs per 
America, in Africa and Europe, and are species cwt. higher, being used for the Turkey-red 
of the genera Infii/jfoferay Isatis^ JVrigltlia^ dye. ]Mad<lcr d<H\s nor deterioiale by keep- 
Foh/f/onum, ami Neriitm. Indiynfera thic.- ing, proviihMl it ix* ki‘pt dry. It contains 
toria or c(Erulca, furnish(‘s tlie chief indigo ; three volatile coloin in matters, madder pur- 
of commerce, ami affords in Bengal, Mala- ! p](‘, orange, am’ red. Tlie latter is in the 
bar, Madagascar, the Isle of Fram?e, ami St. ' i(»mi of crystals having a fine orange red 
Domingo, an article of middling (juality, j c(»l(Mir, ami called Alizaine. Tliis is the suh- 
l)Ht not ill large quantity. The ! .stance whicli yields tlie Turkey-red dye. 
dispermn, a plant miltivatiHl in the East Madder is extensively grown on the ceii- 

Imlies and America grows higlicr (ban the tral talile land of Affglianistan, foiining one 
preceding, is woody, and furnisbes a siqie of llie leading products of Beloocliistan ; and, 
rior dye-stuff. The Guatemala imligo conies ncconling 1o Lt. (Sir Henry Pottinger), it 
from this species. Indiyofeni a nil gfow.s .«ells in ibe Kelat Itazar at about 10 lbs. for2«. 
in tlio same countries, ami also in the Cliay-root, employed in tbo East Indies ns a 

West Indies. Tlie Indigojv.nt argentea^ substitute for madder, is the root of Morinda 
wdiich flourishes in Africa, yield.s little indigo, cifrijolia^ under tbo name of Sooranjee. 
but it is of an excellent ({iiality. /. pseudo- Turkey madder roots realise about 33.^. per 
0'//cio7'i/T cultivated in the East Indies, fur- cwt. About 1,100 tons are annually shipped 
iiishes the host of .all. /. glanca is the Egyp- from Naples, wortli about £30 per ton. Mad- 
tian ami Arahiuii sp(?ci(‘s. Tlierc are also the dm* has h(*come an arlichi of great request, oil 
/.ciwerca,t’rcc/a (a native or(Juinea), A£7'6’///ff, account of the line scarlet colour produced 
glabra, with red flowers, species common fo I'runi its roots, and is .so essenlial fo dyers and 
the East, ami several othiTS. The IViightia calico printers tliat without ^t they cannot 
tinctoria of the East Indies, an evergreen, carry on their mamifaciures. It is cultivat- 
with white blossoms, affords some imligo, as ed extcnsividy in Holland, from wlience it is 
does the Isatis tinctoria, or Woad, in Europe, imported in large ([iiantilies into both Eng- 
anil the Polygonum tinctorium, with red land and France, though it is cultivated to 
flowers, a native of C'hina, Baptista tincto- some extent in lnuli couiiti’ies. 
ria furnishes a blue dye, and i.s the wilt; Indian madder a* inunjislba, i.s iha Rubia 

of the United States. Indigo is at present coriZ/yo/ia, a variety with white 11owerH,nnal ivo 
grown for commercial purposes in India, of Siberia, but is cultivated largely in the East^^ 
from the 12th to the 30th deg. of north lati- particularly about Assam, Nepaul, Bombay, 
tude ; in the provinces of the Madras Presi- Sind, Quetta, China, &c. for its dye-stuff, 
dency ; in Java, in the largest of tlie Philip- and is known n.s Munjcct. A small quantity 
pine islands, in Guatemala, Caraccn.s, Central i.s exported fiaira China and India ; about 338 
America and Brazil. Indigo grows wild in Indian mauiids were shipped from Calcuttaiti 
several parts of Palestine, but attention seems 1840, and 2,328 in 1841. It fetches in tfe' 
not to have been given to its cultivation or London and Liverpool markets from 20#; to 
. collection. On most parts of the eastern and 25s. and 30^. per cwt., duty free ; 405 tons 
western coasts of Africa, it is indigenous ; at were imported into Liverpool from Bombiij 
Sierra Leone, Natal, and other places it is and Calcutta, in 1840, and 525 ton.s in 185(>, 
found abundant. Bengal is however, the but none was imported in 1851 aud 1852, 
chief mart for indigo. > The Jury in 1851, at. the Great Exhibition, 
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jaiftkecTof this Valuable dye-stuff, that «ome Butea frMoaa, 
colours dyed wiUi it are quite as perma- 
as those dyed with madder, and even 
ia^e brn The well-known imitations 
. 0^ Bandana handkerchiefs, white figures 
formed on a ground of Turkey-red are 
by means of an aqueous solution of chlorine. 

This is made to flow down through the 
red cloth in certain points which are 
defined and circumscribed by the pressure of 
hollow lead types inserted into plates of lead j chirongj^ 
contained in a' hydraulic press. The press is ' t'hromato of lead, 
furnished with a pair of pattern plates, one 
attached to the upper block of the press, and 
the other to the moveable i)art of it. From 
.twelve to fourteen ])ieces of cloth previously 
dyed in Turkey -red arc stretched over each 
Other as evenly as po.ssible, and then roiled 
rptnid a drum. A portion of the fourteen 
; ]i|yers equal to the area of the plates being 
through between tlieni, the press is 
% and the plates are brought together 
with a force of upwards of 300 tons. The 
iblution of ehloriuc is then allowed to tlow 
iOto the hollows of tins upper lead ]da(e, 

■ :w^ descends on the cloth and percolates 

iihrough it, extracting the Turkey -red dye, 
i^e intense pressure preventing the bleacliing 
Kqnov from spreading beyond the liiuils of 
the figures perforated in tlie plates. Wlnni a , 
cci^ln quantity of bleaching liquor has passed | 
is admitted in a similar manner i 

. tb'V^lsh away the chlorine. The pressure is i Cri^mniuin nudasum. 
removed, and another square of the j Orcoii'eartli, 
fourteen layers is moved forward inider the * tomentosa. 

: ^ and the procoes ie repealed NVhen all j 
V.fte; pieces have been discharged, they are | }[„b,,a.ictidroii grurdm 
i'Win<!6d in water, and further treated so as to | goidcs. 

■Hiniprove the lustre both of the white and of i .» idctorivnu. 

; |iw«d. ; ! 

<; ;The fttitlual quantities of dyo woods con- 1 
in Great Britain average 50,000 tons, j 
£300,000. The imports into Britain 
vibf indigo range to near 3,000 tons a year, 

‘ •iP^uO £1,344,000. The cxpoi*ts of dyes from 


superba. 

OacttlB iadica^ 
Ceesalpinia sappan. 
Calotropia gigantea. 

„ ■ procero. 

Carpesium, tipecies. 
Carthainus tiuctoriuR. 

„ oxyacaiitha. 
Casuarina. 

(Jathartocarpi i s fwtula. 
Cedrela tooiia. 

Ceruse, or wliite lead. 


Chtilelmliera, 

(.'iiuiabar. 

Citrus galgala. 

„ iiietliua. 

( V>noc;i rpuH lati fol ia. 
(/Oj*|>cr, sulphate ol‘ 
Craticv.i joligosii, 

(hocus .*«ativ;i. 

Cuprcssiis, itpeeics. 
(hircunia loijga. 

(hiscuta retiexa. 

( Jyiloiiia vulgaris. 
Datiscus caunabiiuis. 
Delphinium saviculaffu- 
limu. 

Diospyros mollis. 
I)rac;t‘iia draco. 

Klsholtzia fiolystachya. 
Emblica onicinalis, 

Klous vtuio.sa. 

(jall-uuts. 

(Jaml.K»gt5 trec.s, bark. 

( landxige. 

illiptica 


Tqdia is considerable. 

: and of Munj it, the 


Kxclnsive of indigo 
following were the 


.....£ 87,076 1 859-60 £104,089 

106,343 1860-61 138,871 

following mineral and vegetable dyes, 
aia -thoso in general use in India ; 

Artocarpus integrifolia. 
Avicennia toraciito.sa. 
liunchong bulu wof»d ? 
Berberis arintata& others. 
Betula, species. 

Bigonia chica. 

Bixa Orellana. 


Hil)iiscub rosa siucn.sis. 

I rypcricuui bacci fcniiu. 

cayaiiensc, 
Trap.aticuH, sptcics. 
liuligoftira tiuctoria.. 

„ di.'^pernia. 

„ cmndoa. 

Iron, s\dpbatc of 


arabica. « 

; , ; f» catechu^ 
rugata. 

Adenantbera pavonina. 
Alaos, secies. 

Althosa rosea. 

AlttOif . 

Ani^r^um.occid^ntale. 
husA 


„ RCHqiii „ „ 

I.sntis indigotica. 

Lajward, ultramarine. 

Jjapis la/adi. 

„ ,, artificial. 

Lamp-black. 

Lawsonia iiicriniB. 

I^ead, chromate of 
„ red oxide of, sandur 
„ white, ceruse. 

„ yellow oxide, litharge 

Lime. 

Lopisip bark. 

Makleua, berry of Bankok. 

Manrotomia en chroma. 

Mangifora indica. 


mnl kudu oe Caleb 

Java. - 

Melastoma, ftuit. 
Memecyldn tinctorium. 
Mespilus bengdlensu. : 
Morinda citrifolia. 

„ tinctoiia. 

„ umbellata. 

Musa paradisiaca. 

Myrica sapida. 

Natron. 

Nclumbium speciosum. 
Nerium tinctonum. 
Nyctanthes arbortiiatis. 
Ochre, red, yellow, 
Oldimhuidia umbellata. 
Orpiiuent, Hartal. 
Paruielia knmtschadalis. 
Pega Till 111 hannala. 
Photiuia dubia. 
i’hyllaiithus, species. 
Plstacli cubulica. 

„ terobiiithus- 

„ VCIM. 

Polygoinim avictihtre. 

„ barhatum.. 

„ ciiineiiBc. 

„ tortuosmn. 

„ tinctorium. 

I’otasli, impure carlKUiato 
,, bi-ebromato. 
I’otcnlilla iicpalensiH. 
Pnif^.dau blue, * 

Psyolmtria, root. 
Pterocarjm.s sautidinus. 
Piinica granatmp. 
QiicrciiR iiicaua. 

Hh}inmu.s, infectoriiis, ca- 
tharticii.s, virgatus. 
llhcum emodi. 

Rocclla tuontagnei. 
kottl(;ra tinctioria. 

Ituhia cordifolia. 

„ muujista. 

,, tinctorium. 

Rutdlia, speeies. 
Sal-ammouiao. . 
Salvadora olcoidcs. 
Sapimli.is emarginatus. 
iSem ecarpuR anacardium. 
Soda, carbonate of. 
Stalagmites, gambogoidcH. 
Syuii»loco 8 cratflcgioides. 

„ racemosa. 

„ tinctoria. 
Tamarindus indica. 
Taiuarix dioica. . 

„ furaa. 

„ orientalis. 

Taxes baccata. 

I'ephrosia, species. 
Termiualia bellerica. 

„ catappa. 

„ chcbula. ' 

„ citrina. 
Thospesia populnea. 
Urostigraa religiosum. 
Vachellia farnesiana. 
Verdigris. 

Ventilago. " 

Wrightia tinctoria. 



Borrera ushna. 


//e7ina (Aata«(7nta «nermt«,) the 
BunkiteBa'^ngofBiirneo, women in Asia use, the ehootsfw d^ng 
undriscribed. thcit uaik red, and the same ^wtde p^ 
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ill iJn tjb^se country tho niaiiesland 

tiii^ df the hoi'S^ are stained red in tlie 8am6 
maiiner. ' 

Burmese green dye^plants, are the tur- 
meric and the leaves of the soap-acacio, 
Actteia rugala^ which afford a beautiful green- 
dye. 

Of red-dye plants, the rose-coloured fruit 
of the tamarind “yields a beautiful deep red 
colour, approaching purple the wood of 
the Adenanthera pavoniria dyes red, and the 
wood of the black varuisli tree affords a red- 
dye. 

Of yellow-dye plaiHs, the wood of tlie 
jack, the root of the pyschotria, tlie bark of 
the gamboge trees, the llowers of the butea, 
the rind of the Bengal (iiiince, and the leaves 
of the rnemecylou and the toiik-yat, all pro- 
duce bright yellow-dyes. 

Black dyc-plaul, the blossoms of the shoe- 
flower plant are used by the Clnnese to dye 
leather black, the juice of the cashew tree j 
gives a black to liiuai, and the fruit of the j 
inelastoma allbrds a black-dye. j 

The Shan black (jelebrated vc'getable dye | 
is made from the fruit of a sp(‘(‘ies of ebony, 
JJiospyros mollis, which is said to grow on 
the mouutains that separate tlu? province of 
Tavoy li’orn tlie Siamese territories. Isolated 
j)lants niJiy be seen in the garden.s of Tavoy, 
and Moiilmaiu. — Mason. 

Javanese dyeing, the Javanese, of all 
the Malayan raee, liave made the highest pro- 
gress in all the useful arts. They have a 
spocilic term lor dyeing or t inting, — “ madal 
V)ut the Malays express it only by the word for 
dipping, “c/irt/wp.” Yet the only generic words 
which either of them po.sstjsses for “ colour,” 
are the Sanscrit, wariia ; and tlie Portuguese, 
tinta. Tlieir colours are usually sombre, — 
little varied, but generally fast. Pines are , 
always pro<hiced I'rom indigo, yielded for the 
most part by the Indigofera tinctoria, as in ! 
other parts of India, l)ut in Sumatra, occa- 
sionally, from th(3 Marsdenia tinctoria, a ])lant 
of the natural order of the Asclcpiudea\ Yel- 
lows are produced from the woods of two 
species of Artocarpus, the jack and champa- 
dah, and from turmeric ; ami reds from the 
bark of the root of the mangkudu,*^ the 
Morinda iirabellata,*— from the ‘^knsumba- 
japa,^* safllo^ver or Carthamus tiuctorius, from 
the “ kusumba-kling,^^ which is the annotto, 
or Bixa orellana, from the sapang, or sapan- 
wood, Cffisalpiiiia sapau, and from the nidus 
of the lac insect. Black is pi oduced from the 
. rinds of the mangostin fruit, and of tlio 

Kaiapang,^* Tepmiualia catappa, witli sul- 
phate of iron. Sails and nets are dyed, and 
perhaps also tanned with a wood called in 
Bumatra which is the Ricinus tana- 


Hus of botanists. The mbrdanis used are 
rice-bran, alkalies from the ^ebmbustinh of 
some vegetable matteis, as the fi^it 
and mid-ribs of the cocoanut palm and alum 
brought from China. . 

Chinese dyes. — In China, colouring matter 
used for dyeing blue is derived from two 
species of plants, the Polygonum tinctorium 
in the South, and tlie tien tsing or Isaiit 
indigotica, cultivated ul Shanghai and Chusah* 
The Shanghai indigo (Isatis indigotica) 
largely cultivated in the Ke-waiig-mcow diO* 
trict, a few miles to the south. The “Kong* 
wha,” a variety of safflower (Cartliaraus tincti^ 
rius,) was found for the first time in fields near 
Cading. This dye, is held in high esteem by 
the Chinese, and is used in dyeing the red and 
scarlet silks and crapes which are so common 
in the country, and so much and justly ad- 
mired by foreigners of evmy nation. Largo 
tpiantities are annually produced in the Che- 
kiang province near Ningpo. The Chinese 
and Indian safflower have turned out to bo 
alike, or nearly so. When Mr. Fortune pre- 
pared to take np his late residence in China, 
ins attention was directeil by the Calcutta 
Agricultural Society, to the Chinese varnish 
tr(;e, Rhus species, the wax-insect tree, 
Fraxinus species, and to the soap-bcaii tree, 
Ctesalpinia species : to the various trees valu- 
able for their fruit or timber and ornamental 
plants ; but above all, to the green iudigQ 
(so calleil), llhamnus species, which yielded 
a dye that was at tluit time attracting much 
attention in Franco, 

Ruellia indigotica. — In China, in one part 
of the Chekiang province, and also amongst 
the Fung-hw^a mountains to the westw'ard of 
Niijgpo, there are large quantities of a blue 
dye produced, which is iii fact the indigo of 
that part of the country.. A valuable kind 
! of Indigo is made from a species of woad(l8atis 
indigotica) which is cnltivaied extensively iqi 
the level country a few miles to the westward 
of Shanghai. The kind in Chekiang equally 
valuable, if not more so, is made from a species 
of Ruellia, which may be called Ruellia 
indigotica. The same plant, apparently, 
has lately been discovered in the Assam 
country in N. E. India, where it is also cultir 
vate<l for the blue dye it affords.' On 
examining it in the garden of the Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society at Calcutta, Ulphg- ^ 
side of the Chinese kind, it certainly beara a 
most striking resemblance. — Fortunes Besi 
among the Chinese, /?. 14d ; Wandering sin 
China, 1846. 

Bhamnus—^^ Green indigo,” has been at- 
tracting much notice lately both in Indja and 
iu Europe. A portion of cotton clotii ($-; 
Itaiued iu China by the Fi'ench manu||fe^ 
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being greatly admired ott accoaftt rf 
l^^ ’peeuiiar green of its dye, was submitted 
tbe celebrated chemist, M. Persoz, with a 
K Wquest that he would endeavour to ascertain 

V the composition of tJjp green colour. The 

^ is a translation of this rej>ort upon 

this subject to the Academy of Sciences. 
Ho was led to the conviction, by isolating the 
colouring principle, that the green was pro- 
duced by a dyeing material of a peculiar 
nature and sui generis. It further was evi- 
dent, 

1st— 'That the colouring matter was an 
organic product of vegetable origin. 

^ 2nd, — That the fabric on wliich it was 
filed was charged with a strong dose of alum 
and a little oxide of iron and lime, bodies the 
presence of wliich necessarily implied that 
mprdants had been used in dyeing the calico. 

. These results were so positive, and at I he 
. same time so opposed not only (o everything 
\ ;kndwn in Europe regarding the composition 
of green colour, but also to all that is re- 
■ corded by writers regarding the dyeing pro- 
cesses employed in China for the production 
of green, that Mr. Fortune was induced to go 
into a more detailed invest igatiou of the subject; 
v,and ho applied to Mr. Forbes, the American 
Consul at Canton, for some of this valuable 
material. The substance is met with iu 
^in plates, of a blue colour, having a strong 
analogy with that of Java indigo, but of a 
fip^r cake and differing besides from indigo 
jbqth in its composition and in all its chemical 
properties. On infusing a small fragment of 
in water, the liquid speedily 
• bie^me coloured of a deep liluc with a shade 
green. After the temperature had been 
praised to the boiling point, a piece of calico, 
prepared for printing with mordants of alum 
aild oxide of iron, was dipped in it and a true 
dye was tlie result. The following appear- 
ance were observed. The poi’tioii of the 
fabric to which alum had b(H?n applied showed 
a deep green, of more or less intensity, ac- 
. cording to the strength of the mordant. The 
.portions charged witli both alum and oxide of 
h'Op yielded a deep gre< n, with a sliude of 
olive. The portions charged with oxide of 
iron alone yielded a deep olive. The parts of 
the cloth where no mordant had been applied 
remained , sensibly paler. The colours thus 
obtained Vei*e treated with all the re-agents 
to which the Chinese calico had in the first 
inatance been subjected, and they behaved in 

V preeteely the same manner. From these ex- 
periments it may be inferred, 

4«t , That the Chinese possess a dye-stuff 
prol^^ the physical aspect of indigo^ 
d^es green yfiih mordants of alom and 


2nd. That this dye-stuff 
indigo or anything derived from that dyeing 
principle. Mr. Fortune adds, that bjr some 
the flowers of the Whi-mei (Sophora japonica) 
were sent home as the ** green indigo,*' but 
this plant yields a yellow dye and even when 
mixed with blue to make a green, the green 
is not that kind noticed by the French mnnu- 
lacturers. He found fields under cultivation 
with a kincl of Rhamnus apparently, The 
Chinese fanner called it ^‘Loh-zah, or **Soh- 
loh-slioo,” and they showed liim samples of the 
cloth wliicli had been dyed with it. These 
samples corresponded exactly with those sent 
back from France, and they told him that two 
kinds were necessary — namely, the variety 
they cultivated in their fields and one which 
grew wild on the liills — in order to produce 
the dye in question. Tlic former they called 
the yellow kind and the latter the white kind. 
The dye itself was not extracted by tliom ; 
they were mcirely the growers. Further in- 
quiries on the subject of tlie manufacture of 
the “green indigo” were conducted in con- 
nexion with Dr. Lockhart and the Rev. J. 
Edkin.s, of Shanghai, who found that a con- 
siderable portion of this dye was made near 
a city called. Kiu-hing-foo, situated a few 
miles west from Shanghai. Dr. Lockhart, 
writes from information procured by Mr. 
Edkins that the bark of two kinds of the 
tree known as the ‘ green shrub’ (Luk-chai*,) 
one wild, whicli is called the white, and 
another cultivated, ^Vhich is called the 
yellow, are used to obtain the dye. The 
white bark tree grows abundautly in the 
iieigbbouiiioods of Kea-hing and Ningpo ; the 
yellow is prodmie at Tsah-kou-pang, where 
the dye is nninnfactured. This phi(;e is two 
or three miles w'cst from Wang-steen, a mar- 
ket town situated a little to the south of Kea- 
hing. The two kinds arc placed together 
in iron pans and thoroughly boiled. , The 
residuum is left undisturbed for three days, 
after whicli it is placed in large earthenware 
vessels, and cotton cloth, prepared with lime, 
i.s dyed with it several times. After five or 
six immersions the colouring matter is wash- 
ed from the cloth with water, and placed in 
iron pans to be again boiled. It is then taken 
up oil cotton yarn several times in succession, 
and when absorbed in this way it is n^t 
washed off and sprinkled on thin paper. When 
half dry the paper is pasted on light sci’eens 
and strongly exposed to the sun. The pro- 
duct is called Lukkaon. In dyeing cotton 
cloth with it, ten parts are mixed with Area ■ 
parts of snbearbonate of potash in boiling 
water. “ The dye made at Tsah-kou-^pang 
is not used to dye silk fabrics, becaued itia 
only a rough surface which takes iireadfi/* 
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ailfe BO nittdi of the mate* The quenjify required of cl^ lye beiiig 

riei mast be used thetit will not pay. Ail poured off and strained, sheep dung in the 
cotton ikbrics, also grass-cloths, take the colour proportion of three ounces to a pint of lye ia 
readily. The dye does not fade with washing, dissolved in one-half of it, and this solation is 
which gives it a superiority over other greens, again strained. The other half of the lye is 
It is sent from Kea-hing as far as Shantiug. mixed with half its bulk of glngilie oil and 
It is also made in the province of Hoonanand half as much tsiky (the saponaceous water 
at Ningpo, but the dye at these places is said procured during and retained from fonuer 
to be of an inferior quality. It has long been process being in fact a solution of soap in 
used by painters in water-colours, but the water) the two liquors are then mixed together i 
application of it to dye cloth was first made and if things are favourable, a milky scum 
only about twenty years ago. If some method arises. 

could be discovered of applying it to silk The proportions required for, say half a 
fabrics it would become still more useful.” pound of a yarn, would be gingilie oil half a*: 
The chips brought from Kea-liing were iden- pint by two pints, tsiky, (soapy liquor from 
tical with the “ Soh-loh,” or “ Loh-zah” former process) a quarter of a pint, sheep 
(Bhamnus, sp.) The mode of extracting the dung two or three ounces, 
dye from the bark or wood (for both seem to The yarn having been thoroughly imbued 
be used), as practised by the Cliinese, appears with this mordant is dried in the sun for 
to be slow and tedious, but with the European | some hours, it is then again soaked and dried 
knowledge of chemistry this might possibly as before. The same night it is treated with 
be improved. From these investigations it an additional portion of mordant ; is put into 
would appear that two colouring principles covered vessels and allowed to remain till 
are necessary to the production of this dye. morning. If any mordant remain the same 
This however, will not affect the value of it as process is again repeated, 
a richandpermauentgreeu, a quality which has The yarn is at night moistened with the lye 

been appreciated by the French manufacturers, first prepared diluted with one-third of its 
andwhichisalso well known to the Chinese. — bulk of water and put into covered veBsels. 
Fortune's Residence among the Chmesct ^age Tho yarn iu drying, it should be remarked, 
167. should liave the position constantly changed 

Chay-root. — Dr. Hoyne’a description of dye- to prevent tho mordants or lye from accumu- 
iug cotton yarn with chay-root, is as follows ; lating in the lower part. 

The yarn Injing washed and uutwi.sted that Next day tho yarn is spread out to dry on 
it may not become entangled and being so tho bamboo, it is taken in at night and treated 
separated that every part may bo equally with lye, this alternate soaking or thorough 
penetrated by the colouring matter, is divided moistening with lye at niglit and exposure 
into bundles of thirty or forty threads, through during the day arc continued without inter- 
each of which at the middle and extremities mission till the yarn appears saturated with 
a cotton thread is loosely sewed, but so as to lye, or in fact till tho oil is coiiverted into 
allow of every thread being exposed to the soap, this if the lye is sufficiently strong may 
sun’s rays wlujii hung up and the threads occupy five days. This is ascertained by 
spread out on a bamboo. washing a few inches from off the bundle 

The yarn is washed and cleansed in cold in water holding some astringent in solution 
water aided by half an hour’s manipulation, it a whitish scum will arise, and it is from tho 
is then kept in water in covered vessels till it feeling of this scum when worked between 
acquires a putrid smell which takes place in tho hands, and the appearance of it afterwards 
from twenty-four to thirty-six hours, during that they determine the state, the workman 
which it is occasionally pressed and worked being satisfied of the completion of this process, 
for a quarter of an hour together, it is then to the yarn is again moistened for one day, 
be washed as clean as possible, beaten on a morning and evening, with much diluted lye 
stone or earthen pot and then hung up or plain water. The yarn may be immediately 
to dry I washed, but the process is much improved by 

While this process is going on a lye is pre- retaining it for some weeks probably to allow 
pared of the ashes of the plantain or other the anamalizing matter to get fixed, 
tree in cold water, it is an object to have this Before washing it thoroughly the yarn ie 
lye of sufficient strength which is determined washed in a small quantity of water which 
,by adding to a small quantity about half as receiving the soapy particles in isolation ia 
niuch gingilie oil and giving to it a gentle retained by the dyer under the denomination 
ntotion : &ould it turn immediately white of tsiky, it gradually acquires some consistenctt 
having no visible globules of oil swimming on and a disagreeable smell. The yam is thcoi' 
the surface, it is good. washed iu a tank till nothing of the mordnoit 
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remains, but the smell and a certaia' is occasionally brightened by 
to the touch. Occasionally the Whole more in a liquor composed nrith cassah j^yes 
^Iwcess 18 again repeated. and chay-root, the former being roia£^dli(rst 

' iS^he yarn being thus thoroughly impreg- with a little gingilie oil, a temporary brilliancy 
■Waited iVith the mordant, a cold infusion of is further given by putting it in a cold infusion 
casaab leaves in water is made, and after some of safur wood. 

hqbrs the yarn is put into it and handled in The process appears to have been introduced 
such a manner as to expose every thread to for nearly eighty years into Europe : of late, 
its action, it is allowed to remain therein all : iraproveinents have been made but the process 
night, the quantity of leaf used in the infusion I is still n tedious one. 
is so great that it resembles a paste. ■ Madder--lu lire’s Dictionary of Arts 

Next morning the water is wrung out ; under “ Madder,” seveial processes are 
from the yarn, the adhering leaves are shaken described with minuteness : the following is 
off and fresh ones with an equal quantity of one in which the several processes in use at 
chay-root substituted for half a pouud of yarn, Elberfola are enumerated : / 

^ bandful of each is sufficient : after two hours 1. Cleaning the cotton by boiling in a 
the yarn is laid in the liquor. weak alkaline bath for four hours ; cooling 

The same process is repeated on the third | and rinsing, 
day 5 by this time the yarn usually changes 2. Working it thorouglily four times over 
to a reddish yellow colour with occasional in a steep consisting of 300 lbs. of water, 15 
red spots, a liquor in which to soak the yarn lbs. of potash, 1 pailful of sheep’s dung, and 
is now prepared of a handful of chay-root in 12-^ lbs. olive oil, in which it should reraaiu 
yvater. • during night. Next day it is drained for an 

On the fourth day the yarn will appear in hour, wrung out and dried, this treatment 
i ilto evening of a light red colour, it is to be with the dung steep and drying is repeated 
ifeated in the same manner as on preceding three times. 

diyB| and a similar liquor to the last named is 3. It is now worked in a bath containing 
prepared for soaking it in at night. 120 quarts of water, 18 lbs. of potash and six 

Ou the fifth day the yarn is washed in a quarts of olive oil, then wrung out and dried, 
tank and afterwards dried in the sun : as usual this steep is repeated four times, 
for soaking it in at night, a liquor is prepared 4. Steeping for a night in the river is the 
of pounded cassah leaves mixed with gingilie next process ; a slight rinsing, wringing and 
oil sufficient to form a dry paste, of which drying in the air. 

about half an ounce is mixed in the usual 5. Bath made of a decoction nt 1 10® F. of , 
portion of water after standing two hours a | semnl and not gulls in which the goods remain 
V handful of chay-root is added and the yarn duiing the night, they are then strongly wrung 
immediately immersed for the night. and dried in the air. 

The mode of proceeding on the sixth day 6. AInming with the addition of potash 
' is, precisely similar, but tlie liquor for the and chalk ; wringing, working it well through 
; night is prepared wholly of chay-root. this bath where it. is left during the night. 

On the seventh day the yarn is again 7. Draining, and strong rinsing, the fol- 
ii.' washed, dried, &c., on this and the next day lowing day piling up in a water cistern. 

it is. immersed in a liquor composed of equal 8. Rinsing repeated next day and steep- 

ing in water to remove any excess of alum 
i\’;vThe yarn is now boiled ilia liquor co^^^ from the fibres, the goods continue in the 
that strained from it at the last night’s water till taking to the dyeing bath. 
^|5?^l*6ceg8 with the addition of chay-root, a hand- 9. The muddering is made with addition 
for half a pound of yarn, and sufficient qF blood, sumach, and nut galls, the bath is 
to give room to agitate the yarn freely, brought to the boil in 1} hour and kept boil- 
The pot containing the liquor is placed on the ing for an half an hour. 
firjS wWch is kept up briskly till it begins to 10. The yarn is rinsed, dried, boiled from 
is then kept simmering till a rose- 24 to 36 hours in a covered copper, with an 
coloured froth rises and covers the surface | oily alkaline liquid ; then rinsed twice, laid 
■when the fire is withdrawn and the pot with two days in clean water and dried, 
its contents allowed to cool gradually ; during 11. Finally the greatest brightness is at- 
, the contents of the pot is stirred tained by boiling for three or four hours in, < 

iipidkly 80 as to expose the yarn as little as soap bath containing muriate of tin^ after * 
pomtblo to the action of the air, when cold the which the yarn is rinsed twice, over-steeped 
^ token out aud wa^^ied in a tank beaten and dried. 

uBttCl the sun; its colour This is an instance of the vcjj iittlo pro- 

be a bright and lively red, if it fail it i gress that art has made in simpii^ln|t a pto' 
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which at » exposed, and Dr^Ro^le subsequentlj sfi^d 

t^diohs, the superiority in the result is, that there are three kinds of the gx'eexi dye of 
chiefly to be attributed to the solution of salts China or green indigo. The first fVom Chinii, 
of tih used to brighten the colours. the second from the Bunnan empire, and the 

d/ori«dfl.— In many parts the roots of third from Assam. That from the valley of 
the Morinda umbellata are employed instead the Brahmaputra, in Assam, is called rpum, 
of chay-root in dyeing cotton yarn l ed : the and is extracted from a species of Ruellia. 
colour is neither so bright or so durable. I This plant, the specific name of which is not 
Dr. Heyne thus describes the process. Take j known, or a nearly allied species is culti- 
3i lbs. of white cotton yarn and soak it in j vated with the same object in Pegu and 
lb. of gingilie oil : a strong lye ma<le of the j Burmah. It is altogether different from the 
ashes of the milk hedge, and the yarn steeped i /i/a-rowm, which is the product of the Wrighr 
in it for four nights being dried in the sun J tin tinctoria of R. Brown, which by some is 
during the day, it is then washed in brackish j supposed to be the R. Comosoy Wall, the 
water and dried in the sun. i Ebermaiera axillares, De Cand, Others point 

Five seers (kutclm li>i lb. ?) of togararoot j to the R. Comosay Itoxb.y which is the S. 
finely powdered are put into a pot of water t cucoma of Steudel, and the Butercea nlmifolia' 
together with the yarn and kept all night over i of De Cand. MM. Eilan and Remi, in 1854, 
a fire of cowdung, in the morning it is taken 
out and dried in the sun, the same process is 
repeated for two successive days and nights 
which coinjdetes the process. It is probable 
that a superior dye might be obtained if tlie 
same nicities were observed ns in dyeing 
with chay-root. The green dye, China, 


reported that they hud procured a very 
fine green from the fruit of the lo-za, but 
were unsuccessful in regard to the bark. 
Mr. Fortune informed Mr. Edan that with- 
out doubt the bark of the lo-za was em- 
ployed to furnish the stuff with which to 
dye cloth green, and that the fruit was 
the “ louk-k(iy' lo-kaoy" or “ king-loky used in the preparation of green paint for 


was first made known to Europe in 1845 
since which time, scicMilific men have prose- 
cuted inquiries regarding it. Its price in 
China has continued steady at 24 dollars the 
catty. Ill Chinn, the green cloths dyed by 
this material, are called liou-saiy but are 
known to the trade as so-lo-pouy green colour 
cloth, when dyed by the bark ; nghiou4o-sc 
(green nympbafia colour) and nghiou-lo'-pou 


paper. These points were repeated by M, 
Remi in 1855. All the experiments hitherto 
made with the bark and the leaves of the 
Rhnmuns cliloropborus and Rbamnus utilis, 
have not been decisive. M. Persoz has 
succeeded in extracting a yellow dye from 
the bark of Rliamuns chlorophorus and the 
berries of tVie Rbamnus utilis, but he could 
not discover a trace of the green dye in 


(green nympbaia cloth,) that is, cloth dyed ithe extracts'prepared from tho berries of both 
with the lO’Jiuo of the colour of the leaves of 'kinds, which were sent to him by the Agri- 
the nyinplia 3 a> Each piece of liou-sai, is feet | Horticultural Society of India, Nevertheless, 
chilly long, and one foot or one foot one inch : if we arc to receive the united testimony of 


hroail, and in 1848, cost from oO to 53 cents. 
In addition to the lo-hao, the Fnmch Consul, 
M. Montigny, sent one green dye stuff called 


Fathers Helot and Aymeri, MM. Arnaudtizon, 
Edkins, Fortune and Remi, wb must believe 
that it is the bark of the branches, and perhaps 


pih-ckou-ellcy ten catties of which cost 4,920 : also of the roots of the Rhamnus chlorophorus 
sapeques : and another called green I and Rhamnus utilis, but especially of the 

paint said to be prepared from the wo-wi6f, fifty former, that gives to the green dye that 
catties of which cost 20,800 snpeques. Toitg- brilliant colour which it assumes under the 
foh is the Chinese for venligris, and iw-mi is influence of artificial light. Tho fruit, at 
the Chiuese name of the glutinous rice. From least that of the Rhamnus chlorophorus, 
this plant, it is not probable that any green probably yields a green colouring matter 
dye can be prepared, and tongAok is proba- analogous to the bladder green, and difiTeriug ! 
bly the green substance obtained from the from the true green dye both in colour andl 
berries of the loh-chou. Lo kao or lou kao, properties. The Chinese declare that other 
in Chinese signifies green glue or green lac, species of the same genus have dyeing 
and all who have sent samples of the green properties. The Pe-piu lo-chou, is the Bhaih- 
dye itself, <^aU it lo kao or lo kiao. In Can- nus chlorophorus of DeCaisne ; and the 
ton it is louk-ko ; in Fokion liok-koa and lek- hong-pi to-c/mii, the Rbamnus ntilis 4nd the 
* ko. The first considerable consignment of author remarks that, ** Until some European 
the green dye was received in Paris in 1853, chemist shall have discovered traces of the 
since which date, it has become an article of green dye in some of the parts of the planfs 
trade, the Universal Exhibition held at I am about to treat ofi the flowers, ||ie 
Paris m;i855, samples of green dye were berries, the seeds, the leaveSi the bark or'^ib^ 
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?>^doty it cannot be aaserted that these still later a scarlet. Ao^rdingtbl^^ 

really those theChinese use to dye their cottons and Kitaible, the green.berries of B;'iiiictoriu8 
wili or from which they prepare the lo Aao” have dyeing properties similar to those ^ the 
There are some European plants which dye fruit of B. catharticus, but more esteemed by 
: H green colour, the blue-dowered Scabions, is the dyers. The inner bark of B. infectorius 
iised for that purpose in Sweden : the Melissa dyes yellow, when fresh ; brown-red, when 
officinalis yield under the action of spirits of dry. The dry bark of the B. frangula yields ' 
wine, a permanent green dye, and the a brown or dark-red, and the fresh a yellow 
Mercuriulis pereimis yields a permanent blue dye, and its root as well as the bark and seeds 

S reen. Tlie green dyes from tlie Ruellia ; of R. catharticus, a yellow and volatile colour 
usticia tinctoria, Lour. ; Adeiiostcmma named Rhamno-xanthine, which is dissolved 
tinetorium, Cass. ; Sansoviera lajte-vireus, by the alkalis and converted into a magnifi- 
Him, ; Asclepias tingens, Roxh. ; Melissa cent purple. The bark of R. catharticus and 
officinalis, Aiww., have not yet been examined. B. alaternus’dye yellow: the wood of the 
Various plants stated to yield a green dye, latter .species dyes dark-blue, and the root of 
colouring matter have been examined, but in B. infectorius a brown. The leaves of R. 

‘ vain for tlio green dye of C/ttna, there are the alaternus yield a yellow colour, and those of 
Arundo phragmitis, ; the Artichoke, R. frangula, a green isli yellow. A mixture 

deadly night shade, Avild chervil, ash-tree, of the cuttings of B. alaternus, which yield a 
lucerne, Lycopcrsicum esculenturn, Mill.; dark-blue, with the fresh bark of the same 
Mercurialis porennis, TAnn.^ Ronahea arhorca, buck-thorn and of R. catharticus, R. frangula, 
'Btdkneo ; the groundsel and the common field and E. infectorius, which contain a yellow 
vclover. In the experiments of M. Michel, colouring matter, ought to produce a green, 
he has obtained tolerable greens from the , It is established that the European Rhamui 
^berries of Rhamnus cntliarticus, FAnn.^ and I contain a vohitilc principle, and nearly the 
Bhamnus alaturnus, Linn., but not improving | same clianges take place in the colouring mat- 
by artificial light. Ho found that cloth taken ter of tlie several species, from red to violet, 
out of the bath Avith a light nankeen dye, to blue, to green, and to yellow. The lo kao 
afi4 placed at night on the grass, had assumed possesses similar qualities, and it is possible 
towards morning and long before it Avas that the green dye, so remarkable Avhen ex- 
exposed to the rays of the sun, a deep green posed to light, is a compound of blue and 
colour. A damp atmosphere and dew Avere yelloAV having separately the same property 
i^Qund to increase the intensity of the tint, and united in the bark of R. clilorophorus. 
The lower side near the grass was scarcely But M. Rondot suspects that the supple-, 
at all coloured, and a cloth left all night in menfnry yedlow requisite to produce the green 
a dark room was found in the morning to bo of lo koa is not obtained from one of the 
unchanged. M. Persoz found the fruit of a Rharani, but from tlie the fruit of 
buckthorn to yield a pretty lilac or silk. Gardenia, or the hoai-hoa, the. floAA'cr bud of . 
The green fruit of the Rhamnus infectorius, the Styphno-lobium Japonicum. In 1855 
Linn., (Avignon berries ; R. saxatilis, Linn.)^ Avlien Mr. Robert Fortune Avas sent to China 
Persian berries of R. alaternus, lAnn.^ and by the E. I. Corn paiiy to procure tea plants 
R. amygdalinus Desfy afford a yellow colour, for the niirHcries in the Himalayas, he avus 
^he fruit of the R. frangala, TAnn.y gathered particularly directed to give his attention to 
laJJuly and August before they are ripe, yield plants of that country stated to produce a 
acdovditig to Dambouniey and Leuchs, n fast green dye. Accordingly he sent seeds and 
and brilliant yelloAv. According to Buchoz, n samples to the Agri-Horticultural Society of 
green. And when they are ripe, in Septem- Bengal, from Avliich numerous plants have 
her and October, they dye u purplish blue been forwarded to all parts of India, It 
without any mordant, and green, violet and seems established that the trees from which 
Wae-violet,orblueaccordingto the nature of the the grcoii dye is prepared are tAvo species of 
mordant employed. Dambourney obtained Rhamni, one Avild, called by the Chinese 
on wool, from the juice of the ripe berries white skin, aud which grows in abundance 
fermented, very fine and fast green?, varying in the vicinity of Kiahing and Ningpo. The I 
from an apple to a dark-green. The colour- other is called yellow skin by the Chinese, is ' 
ing matter.of the berries of the R. infectorius, cultivated at Tsoh-kaou-paug, where some > 
la— yellow before they are yellow, and dark- thirty men are employed in the preparation | 
pttiple red as soon as they have attained ma- of the dye stuff. M. Fortune sent to India and * ; 
tuil^. Buchoz notices a similar peculiarity to England plants of both the cultivated and 
fa live M of the R. catharticus, before wild species. The fiowers, leaves, rpptSy 
/ripeui^^ a saffron-red ; after ma- bark and fruit have all been i&dica^ Aa 

;^ity, a grew, known as bladder-green, and part of the plant from which the lb 
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prepared. 'Tii« wild apeciee is a ahrub and 
ia eailed hom*bi^io-za, from the oirdamstance 
that when ita'bark ia boiled in water, a white 
acum ia formed, which aubsequently passes to 
rose, hom>bi, meaning Red-scum bark. The 
bark of the pa-bi-lo-za, or white skin, however 
long it be boiled. The Pe-pi lo-chou, or 
Rhamnus chlorophorus, is cultivated between 
25® and 36® of N, L., but more especially, 
about the 30* and 31* of N. Lat. The hong- 
pi-lO’Chou or Rhamnus chlorophorus, is men- 
tioned as high as N. L. 39® and down to 
N L. 30®. This seems the hardier buck-thorn 
and capable of withstanding the severe frosts 
of Tchi-li, but it is evident that both species 
exist in abundance in the northern parts 
of the province of Tche-kiang, over a space 
of 45 square miles. Lo sa, or Lo-zn or Lok 
zah is the term applied to the branches, of 
the plant when tied up in faggots for sale to 
the dyer. But there are two kinds of such 
faggots, one termed pa-hi-lo-sa, or white- 
skinned green vine branch, and the other 
hora-hi-lo-sa, red skinned green vine branch. 
Father Helot states that the peo}do of Can- 
ton, on whose inonntuius the pluiit grows, 
call it lieu4o-choiiy — willow green tree. 
Fortune states tliut a fanner near Hong- 
tcheou-fou, who had some plantations of the 
cultivated Rhamnus, named it loh sah, and 
soh-loh-sbu. Mr. Sinclair gives hvvuy-chiang- 
chi or lee-chi, as the name of a bark used in 
Fokien for dj'cing cotton green. The Hong- 
pi-lo-chou has all the characteristics of a wild 
shrub. The magnificent lustre, is only ob- 
tained after iminersion in the infusion of the 
pe-pi-lo-choii. At Aye, Father Helot was 
assured that the lo-kao, was prepared from 
the bark of the pe-pi, — and the dyers of Khiu- 
tcheou-fou described a process for dyeing silks 
and cottons with the pc-pi only. It would 
seem that the pe-pi alone yields violet, Idue 
and green, according to circumstances, and a 
peculiar kind of the lo-kao, or green dye on 
cloth of a watery green tending to azure, 
with lime or alum ; that the hong-pi yields 
a yellow to impart a green to the colour, and 
that the lo-kao is impure if the admixture of 
this yellow be in too great a pi’oportioii. The 
shrubs from which the green dye is obtained 
are thorny. Rhamnus tinctorius of China 
differs from R. chlorophorus only in the shape 
of the calyx. The Khaihni indigenous to 
China are — 

R. crenatuB, 3te6. and Zucearmt, Japan. 

R. globosuB, Bunge, North China. 

, R. uneatus, Lour, Berchemia Loureiriana, Ve Cand, 
China, Cochin-China. 

Mr. De Caisue told M, Rondot that an 
Buglish horticulturist had reared a scrophu- 
laraceous plant, which had been sent to him 
astheLo-za. * » 


Ma-ly ia the napie of a tree growing wildi in 
the province of Hit-cheou, the bark of which 
is used to dye common cloths. 

Toxocarpus Wightianus, Hooker^ is the 
Asclepias curossavica of Lour, It is called 
in Chinese Ma-li-kiu. 

The Chinese have two modes of dyeing 
green, Jirst, with the flowers of the Koai-hoa 
and indigo ; second, by indigo alone. 

Green-dyes. — Since the middle of the 18th 
century, various accounts have been published 
of stuffs which dye fibrous substances of a 
green colour. Amongst these, the Tsai of 
Cochin-China was mentioned by Poivre about 
the year 1750, and again by Father Horta .in 
1766. Poivre’a small work, printed at Ver- 
dun in 1768, mentions that “ Tsai,” on being 
fermented like the indigo, furnishes an abun- 
dance of green flowers, wliich of themselves 
yield an emerald green and persistent dye. 
Father Horta, writing in 1766 seems to re- 
peat the above when he states that the Tong- 
kinoso cultivate a plant named “ taai” as he 
says, found only in Tongkin and CocMin- 
Cliina, whicli, being steeped, furnishes a green 
flower, that yields a very strong emerald 
green dye. The word “ tsai” is not Cpchiti- 
Chinese, but Chinese, and has two meanings, 
a plant or lierb, and a pot-herb or vegeta- 
ble. Subsequently in tlie year vii. of the 
French Revolution, a green dye plant of Co- 
chin-China, was brought to the notice of- 
Europe by de Cossigny, under the name of 
Diuk-xan/i. He describes the plant as very 
like bairn, and adds that a green feculu is 
obtained from it by trituration, and used to 
dye every shade of green. 

Chinese Green. — M. Rondot’s book entitled 
Notice da Vert de Chine, contains specimens 
of calico and silk dyed witji the ‘green,* 
and engravings of two plants, Rhamnus 
utilis and Rhamnus chlorophorus, from 
which it is derived. These plants are new 
to European cultivators ; they ai-e, however, 
allies of the Rhamnus theezans, which 
has long been known as a tree from which 
the poorest class of Chinese pluck the 
leaves to use as a substitute for tea. The 
colour of the dyed silk is remarkably bright, 
a blue greet], one of that class of colours 
which increase in brilliance in the light. It 
contains, in fact, some immediate principle 
whicli can only be developed by light, and it 
is a nice task for chemists to discover What 
this is. Persoz says that light will have to be 
more and more regarded as an industrial 
agent ; and of tlie Chinese green he remarks, 
that it is sui generis, containing neither 
yellow nor blue. By experiments made at 
Lyon, it appears that six species of the 
European Rhamnus will yield a green dye. 
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Manual of Trade of India ibehitidns | also forward. It takas lb 

call Green Indiffb. M. ' whole ** than” of cloth. .The oil is oblnined 
Vicar Apostolic of Lower Cochin- . from the aeeds of the plant yielding thejg^^en- 
^ and expressed in the ordinary htfaar 

V ‘bhe of his Cocliin-Chinese interpreters at I fashion in the common ** koloo/’ it has a 
( ; Touraniie informed him that the green dye ! beautiful colour, limpid and burns well. 

" plant grows in the provinces of Qiumg-naml Carthamns timtorins, the safflower, is a 
and Quang-due, butespecially in the latter in ; annual plant, found wild in Egyptand 
the vicinity of Ilone-fb— and that it imparls ' theLevant. The petals of the safflower contain 
a green dye both to silk and cotton, air he ; ai.j 5 «i (;olouring matter insoluble in water, and 
supposes it possible that the fmcula of the ' called carthameine, derive<l probably from' the 
4:liiih-xaug (xnng in Cochiii-Chinese ^ means oxidation of a peculiar principle existing in the 
green yellow) may be identical with the ! petals, (Milled corMamiwc, and by Dumas, car- 
*‘ teai,” of Poivre anil Father Horta. In (^nmous acid. When a weak soda solution of 
1779, Charbeutier de Cossigny when noticing cartlmmine is left in contact with oxygen, it 
thB dinh’Xanh asserted that the Indigo plant, becomes yellow and then red, and on satu- 
wiien boiled by a process differing from that i ,.„ting this re(l liquor with citric acid, red car- 
- followed toobtain the blue, also yields a green thnniine is thrown down. The affinity of car- 
fecula. Neither Loureiro, in his Flora, nor ; tbanieine for eotton and silk is such, that when 
Pigneaux and laberd in their dictionary iti.sriMiently precipitated, those substances im- 
make any allusion to tlie “ dinh-xanh;' green , mediately combine with it, and become at first 
dye of Cochin-China. M. liondot seems to . ,.„yc.coloured, and afterwards of a fine red, 
think that the “ Tsai" and “ Dinh-xnng" are : j^^y be thus dyed without the 

idibtical: and that the plant belongs to <ho ; the mordant; the stuffs so 

genus Melissa or is identical witli the Mercuria- , rendered yellow by the alkalis, and 

iia pereunis. He adds, hoiyevor, tliat Correa . ^be colour is (o a certain extent restored by 
cbiisiders the isai” ol Poivre to bo from the ; fbe acids. Cai‘thameiue is never used in dye- 
Justicia tinetoria of Lour, and Roxh. and the | j,jg ^v()ol. When it is precipitated from con- 
PeristrOphe tinetoria of Aec.v. About 1780, ; centrated solutions, it furnishes a liquid paint, 
Loureiro noticed the green dye ol Cocliin- : evaporated upon saucers, leaves a 

China, called Kim-long-nhuom^K product of-r^gj^ug somewhat metallic lustre, used as 
, this plant, the leaves of which lie describes as . ^ pbik dye-stuff, and which, mixed with fine- 
satrtvated with a green dye, and used in dye- _ \y powdered talc and dried, constitutes com- 
iiig cloths of a bcjintiful colour, and M. M. ' i..oage. Safflower also contains a yellow ’ 
Figneaux and lulicrd agree with Loureiro in substance soluble in water. When the infn- 
this account of its jiroperties. gimi evaporated it leaves an extract very 

The Kaiboung-homigf and the Chamdondn, .soluble in water, precipitated by acids and 
were also noticed liy J.onreiro as green dye soluble in alkalis. It is not reddened by 
plants of Coehiu-Cbinu. The Kai-bonng- oxidizing agents. The safflower is cultivated 
hottnq, is the Aletris Cochiu-Chinensis of i in Cliina, India, Egypt, America, Spain, 
Loureiro and the wSan.seviern hete-virens of ^ and .some )f the 'warmer parts of Europe, 
Haworth in liis flortas floridis vocmcime. \ and is indigenous to the whole of the 
The other plant, the is Spilanthu.s ’ Indian Archipelago, A large quantity is 

tliihtonns of Loureiro, tlie Adcno.stemma ‘ grown in and exported from Kali. The 
tiuctorium of Cas.sini, ami lioih a blue and Chinese safflower is considered the best, 
ta'gre.6n colour are stated by Loureiro to be and that from Bombay is least esteemed, 
obtained from the pounded l<‘ave.s optimam The price of .«5afflower in the English market 
iincturam cternicam virideniqve . He adds , varies from £l to £8 per ton, according to 
that this colouring matter is also obtained and quality. The annual quantity imported into 
equally brilliant from the indigo plant. Enghiid is from 400 to 500 tons, fths of 

Vegetable Green-dye.—Dv. U. F. Thorap- which is sent fioin Calcutta, and about 150 
ioUi Civil Surgeon of Malda, writes ns to a tons is grown iq the Dacca Collectorate. — 
greeii»dye as follows: — \ Engl. Cgc., p. 787; Tomlinson^ p. 333; 

,“0rie maund of the dried leaves will dye Simmonds, p. 450; Faulkner. 

‘ ^,280 yards of cloth of a fine apple green j The Javanese, who of all the Malayan 
VCpiQur. The supply cheap and unlimited ; i i-ace, have certainly made the highest pro*^ 
Cttltiyation easily extended from cuttings or | gress in all the useful arts, have a specific* 
seed, requires little care or watching as no term for dyeing or tinting, — “madal;” but 
aufea} willeet it. The plant is doubly valu- i the Malays express it only by the wort, ^cr 
’ able ftom the seeds-yieldiog a fine clear limpid . dipping, “ chalup^ Yet the . only generic 

of which 1 i words which either of them possesiiei for 
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“cpiourr ar^ mordant in tbe natiye prooesais aiilEao^j:!* and 

Portogiiaseriiiita. exceptioir of weak Jey made from 

8ombi^i*--littIe yariedi but generallj fast, the ashes of some of tho plants of tlie junglea 
^j^liies are always produced from indigo, no other application is made beyond the 
yielded for the most part by the ludigofera simple solution of the extract from the wood 
tinctoria, as in other parts of India but in itself. 

Sumatra, occasionally, from the Marsdeiiia Catechu has been used in India to give a 
tinctoria, a plant of the natural order of the brown dye to cotton ; and has lately been 
Asclepiadeai. Yellows are produced from very extensively employed in the calico-* 
the woods of two species of Artocarpus, the printing works of England. Tlie salts of 
jack and champadah, and from turmeric ; and copper with snl-aminoniac, cause ontecliu to 
reds from the bark of the root of the yield u bronze colour which is very perma- 

kudu,^* the Moriiida umbel lata,— from the nent. The proto-nnirialc of tin produces 
kuswnba-jaiva" safflower or Carthamus with it a yellowish brown. A fine deep 
tinctorius, from the knsuinba-klinfft** which j bronze hue is also produced from catechu by 
is the amiotto, or Bixa orellana, from the the perchlorido of tin, with an addition of 
sapaug, or sapan-wood, Caisalpiiiia snppan, nitrate of copper. Acetate of alumina gives * 
and from the nidus of the lac insect. Black a brown, and nitrate of iron a dark-browu, 
is produced from the riuds of the mangostin | For a golden coffee brown, catechu has 
fruit, and of the “ Katapangt' Terminalia | entirely superseded madtler, one pound of it 
catappa, with sulphate of iron. Sails and ' 'cing equivalent to six pounds of that root, 
nets are dyed, and perhaps also tanned with Japan materials for dyeing are taken frojn 
a wood called in Sumatra which is a species of Beta In, from i he Gardenia florida, 

the Riciiius tanarius of botanists. The mor- rolj'gonum Chinense, i»arbatuin and aviciilare, 
dauts used are rice-bran, alkalis from the all produce a beautiful blue colour, much like 
combustion of some vegetable matters, as the that from Imligo. 'I'lio leaves were first dried, 
fruit stalks and mid-ribs of the cocoauiit palm, I then poundei made into small cakes, 

and alum brought from China. which were sold in the shops. 

Yellow Byes. — “Asbarg,” produces a yel- \ In late years, in the latter Jialf of tlio nine- 
low for silk. » teenth century, coal-tar colours have been 

“ Akal-bir” gives a yellow dye ; the wood j largely brought into use as dyes, and several of 
of the jack, the root of the pyscliotria, the I them haveboen employed by the dyers of LhUh, 
bark of the gamboge trees, the flowers of the j and are likely to become considerable imports/ 
.butea, the rind of the Bengal quince, and the j Mauve first, about the year 18of>, and next 
leaves of the meniecylon and the touk-yat, magenta about were made known, but 

all produce bright yellow <]yes. each year has seen additions to this remarkable 

A plant grows wild in the southern part of class of dyes, and wlien it is mentioned that of 
the Chittagong district. The Mug make yel- madder alone to tlie value of abonr 2, 150,000/. 
low and red dye, by grinding the plant and its is annually imported into Great Britain, about 
roots into powder, and boiling the same in £1,000,000 worth of wliich is retained for con- 
water. The colours are dull but seem to last sumption tliere, and that one «f tlio coal-tar 
for a long time. colours will take its place, tlndr importance 

Fupli chikny . — The bark of the pupli cannot be exnggerated. It is from benzol, dis- 
root is used ill Mysore and elsewhere, as covered by Faraday in 1825, that all the ani- 
yielding an orange dye. It is treated with line colours are pre[>ared, ami tJie latest dis- 
alum, myrobolans, &c. This dye stuff is in covered colours were from the hydrocarbon, 
very common use in India, and deserves a Anthracene, Alizarine, di.scovered in 1831, 
fair trial in Europe. The pupli is seldom is the colouring principle of madder, but it is 
used alone, but generally as an adjunct with .supposed that Aiitliraceiie will take its place* 
chay-root, to produce a rich chocolate colour, In the year 1848, purpuriiie, a second colour- 
or, if with galls, a black. ing matter iii madder, was discovered. It 

■ 'The red dye obtained from the roots of the contributes to the full and fiery red colour in 
Morinda citrifolia is equal ill every respect to ordinary madder-dyeing, but dyes a 
that of the sapan wood ; it is in fact in gene- purple, alizarine being essential to the laittier. 
ral use with the natives for dyeing the yarn Many of the coal-tar colours are derivatives 
of the native cloths, both silk and cotton ; of aniline, one of the organic bases found in 
• and with the exception of some specimens coal-tar. By the action of nitric acid, benzol 
of Java dyes obtained from the same tree, is converted into a dense ydllow oil, called 
bettei* single colours of the kind are rarely uitro-benzol, and by the action of nascent 
seen ; it must be borne in mind in relation to hydrogen, this new compound is transformed 
such a domparison, that the use of mineral into Aniline. Bunge’s blue, is obtained from 
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j distillatioii of coal Tie ba^ zv), says their wives a 

: ;M^j^ i)(iagenta is rosauiline, which now takes the joke of oxen, Amon^t the ai^cultttiti M^ 
^^l^sitioii formerly held by aniline. Mauvine in the North-west rrovinces, the preset 
' is the basis of the mauve. A product of practice is most usual for the bride’s father 
iX^ianilinc is aldchyd, from which, with hypo- to purchase the bridegroom, so that the man 
. suiphate of sodium, is formed the splendid fast receives the dowry, or Dyja, which consists 
colour aldehyd green or night green. — Dr. for the most part, of money and household 
/Mason^s Tenasserintf Mr. E. O'Reilly in utensils. Thus, even when the daughter of 
Journ. Ind. Arch.^ Thunherg's Travels, Jyo Chund was forcibly abducted by Pirt’hi 
Vol. vfypp. 61-90. Huj, her father sent to him the richest gems, 

DYE-PHAL, Anglo-Benq. Grislea the fruits of the victory of Beejy Pal, inestl- 
tomentosa. — Roxb. mable wealth, pearls, elephants and dyes. 

DYER’S BUGLOSS, Enq., is one name of This system, the fruitful source of fe- 
the alkanet, the root of Anchusa tinctoria, a male infanticide, arises from the almost 
native of Britain. But, in the Punjab, a root is universal desire to obtain for the daughter 
in use as a dye, to which the name of alkanet the privilege of marrying into a higher family, 
is. given. It is probably the root of Ouosma which is only to be acquired by purchase, 
emodi, Wall, as other species of Onosma, Sometimes, indeed, an imaginary purchase is 
fdso Echium rubrum and Lithospermum made, similar to that which took place at 
Unctorium are in Europe and elsewhere, sub- certain Roman marriages, under the name of 
Hltuted for alkanet. — Birdwood. Coemptio, — though of course not with a view 

i ^DYER’S GREEN WEED, a native of of securing the peculiar kind of privileges 
Britain, the Genista tinctoria. If., yields a which the Coemptio gave, — but merely as a 
jisllow dye, and, with woad, a green-dye. type of a custom of which the breach is 
DYER’S OAK, Quercus infectoria. It is thought preferable to the observance. This 
also called Gall Oak, because the gall or nut- subject is noticed in Steele’s ** Summary of 
gall is pi'oduced in it. i*’ a nntivo of the the Law and customs of Hindoo castes.”— 
countries from the Levant to Kurdistan, and is Elliot. 

supposed to yield the product known as Mecca DYOKARAN, Maleal. A blacksmith, 
plls, E. I. galls; and Bussorah galls.— DYOOMAN EE, Sans, from div, the sky, 
Birdwood. and manee, a precdous stone. 

DYE-STUFFS, a term applied to drugs DYSCHIRIUS, a genus of the Coleoptera 
and dry-salteries of every kind used by dyers of Hong Kong. 

in producing colours.— iW/c, Statist, of DYSOPUS, Barbastellus, Hipposideros, 
Commerce, Kerivoula, Myotis, Plecotis, Pteropus, Rhi- 

pYEU’S WEED, Reseda luteola, a native nolophus, Uhinopoma, Nyctecejus, Scotopho- 
ofSritain, yields oil of “weld” seed. It is also lus and Vespertilio, are genera of bats in 
known as dyer’s yellow weed. It affords a India. 

beautiful yellow dye, from which Dutch DYSOXYLON, a jpeceM, in Java yieldsa 
pink is obtained. — Birdwood. fruit used as garlic. 

, DYE-WOODS, a mercuntilc term applied DYSOXYLON CHAMPIONII, a great 
to all kinds of wood, from which colouring or tree of the central province of Ceylon, found 
dyeing matter is extracted. About 50,000 up to an elevation of 4,000 feet. — Thw, En. 
tons of dye woods value £300,000, are annu- PI. Zeyl., p. 61. 

ally imported into Great Britain.— Poo/e, DYSOXYLON MACROCARPUM, BL 

Statist* of Commerce, Guarea binectarifera, Roxh. Cat. 

■ pYJA, also written daijn, a dowry or por- Amoora ficiformis, Wight lUuit. i. 147. 
tion which the hindoo wife brings a husband in A great tree of Ceylon, found in tho central 
marriage. It is the Maritagium of the' Civil province, up to an elevation of 3,000 feet, and 
Law. Wilson, in a note to Mill’s India (Vol. at Batticaloa. — Thw. En, PI, ZeyL, Vot, i» 
i, p, 447), says that “amongst the hindoos the p. 60. 

practice of purchasing a bride by a dower is DYSOXYLUM MULTIJUGUM, Arn. 
apparently of modern growth and a violation Guarea paniculata, jBo»6. 

of the law.” There are, however, passages A tree of Chittagong and Tipperah, Boxb* 
in ’Menu on the subject which appear contra- Vol, u,p. 240, 

4iotory. These passages would imply the DYTE or Asura Dyte, of the hindoos, 
observance of both practices ; and the same Titans, were either the aborgiual Bhils or the . 
may perhaps have continued till the time of Scythic hordes.— Toefs Bajasthan, Vpl, ii 
tlo Greek invasion, for Arrian (iiicitca, cxvii,) p. 94. 

says the Indians neither took nor gave money DYTERIA, a town in India, in L. 71^ 

Jin muTiage ; while Megasthenes ( Strabo, Lib. E., and L. 1 8* 44' N. 
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DTTfSCUS GRISEUS^ oM of Ad liqUatic 
Coleoi)teri^ is found in Europe and iit Bengal. 

DYtJPETI, also Dynpetiri A name of 
Indra, seemingly the origin of tlie name 
Jupeter, perhaps fi’om jiva, life, and pitra, 
father. Dyupetir may, however, be from 
words deo, god, and pitra, father, or from div, 
the sky, and pitra, father. 

DYUTA, Sans. Gambling with dice, 
chess, &c., or betting on cocks, rams, &c. 
Dyuta-pratipad, also Dyuta-purnima, in hin- 
dooism, is the night of the last day of the light 
half, and eve of the first day of the dark half 
of the month Kartik, which is to be spent in 
gambling, in honour of Lukshmi the goddess 
of fortune. — IVilson, 

DZAY KKIRA, a town in India, in L. 
74* 20' E., and L. 20“ 52' N. 

DZASSAK. In Hi, the tsia^ihuin has 
authority over the Eluth and Chahar of his own 
central province of Hi, who have also Chineso 
ministers ; over the Eluth, Chahar, and Ilas- 
sack under the tsantsan minister, resident at 
Tarbagatai, and over the mohamedans of 
the eight cities in Hi, south of the Tien Shan, 
who are under resident ministers of different 
degrees. In the Uliasutai province, which 
receives, a small garrison from the 
tsiangkiun of Shansi, there are Tangnu 
Uriankai, some of them yumuh, herds- 
men, some tasangy peltry-men, under the 
tsiangkium in observation at Kurun, who is 
farther supreme over the ministers at Kobdo, 
having charge of the Miugat, Eluth, Chak- 
ain, Altai Uriankai, and Altai-Nor (Jrian- 
kai of the far province. On the borders of 
Tibet, aro Tamuh, or Dam Mongol under 
8 standards, amenable to the authority of the 
resident tsantsan. Of tho feudal constitu- 
tion of these tribes, it will be advisable 
to note the following particulars. The six 
mingy chalkan or leagues, into which these 
24 tribes aro formed, are each under a 
head or elder, aud a lieutcuaut, chosen from 
a list of Dzassak, presented to the emperor 
by the Colonial Office. Every tribe is bound 
to assist any other in the same league 
which may be in danger. Once in three 
years, the leagues are mustered by four high 
commissioners selected by the emperor from 
incumbents of high civil and military posts 
in the empire ; their visit is of a thoroughly 
Inquisitorial character. The Dzassak are in 
turn compelled to pay visits to Peking ; the 
year in which it is not the duty of this or 
that Dzassak to go, he sends a taikih ; on 
stated occasions all assemble in court costume 
to do homage in token of fealty before the 
door consecrated to Majesty at the head- 
quarters of the tribe. The internal economy 
of the Outer, is much the same as that of 
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the Inner Mongolians. ' Their DzasBak are 
ennobled by all the same titles except topu- 
nangy of which there are none. Some of the 
Dzassak, whether otherwise ennobled or not, 
have the title Khan, which is superior to 
any of the rest, and brings with it a 
higher allotment of pay and gifts. Their 
chalkan or leagues, have each a Captain- 
general and a Lieutenant like the Inner 
Mongols, and are, like them, mustered and 
iuspected trieiinially. Their military organiza- 
tion is, with a few exce[)tions, the same. 
First, in tho region of outer Mongolia, we 
find four leagues of Kalkas, each under a 
Khan : 1st, tho Tuehetu klmnnte, numbering 
20 staiulards under 58 tsoliiig ; 2d, the Sain- 
noin, 24, iucluding 2 Elutli standards, in 
88^ tsoliiig companies ; 3il, the Tsetsen, 23 
standards in 48^ eopipanies ; 4th, the Dzas- 
saklu, under H) standards, iiieludiug one of 
Khoits, in 24^ companies. Now come the 
Durbot, in two wings, each of which is a 
longue luider a licutenniit-geueral, appointed 
as above : the left comprising 10 standards 
of Durbet and one of Khoit, in 11 companies ; 
the right three of Durbet and one of Khoit 
iu 17 companies. Their position is beyond 
the north-west frontier line of the Dzassaktu ; 
they extend across the province of Kobdo*, 
north of tlie city of that name, and their 
troops, amounting in 1,812 to 1,400 makia, 
were under the tsantsau of the Chinese 
government at Kobdo. The two wings are 
subject to one Kliau. Under the same officer of 
Kobdo, are the troops of the new Turguth of 
the Urungu River, iu the south-east of the same 
province, aud Hoshoit of tho Djabkau, farther 
north. The former under two standards in 
three companies, which would give but 150 
makia, form a league, the single standard and 
company of the latter, furnistfing 50 makia, 
belong to none. Under the Kurun general 
arc 595 Tasang families of Uriankai Tangnu 
paying two skins of marten fur, and 412 
pay 80 graymouse skins under the tsaotsau 
of Kobdo, 412 of Altai Taugnu, paying 
graymouse skins, 256 marten skins, and 
429 paying four fox skins each : also 61 of 
Altai Nor Tangnu paying graymouse skin,’ 
and 147 paying marten fur. Of Yumuh there 
are, under the general, eight companies of 
Uriankai, and under the tsantsan, seven of 
Altai and two of Alti Nor. Of the leagues 
whose soldiery is under command of the 
tsiangkiun of Hi, there are four of old Turguth 
and one of Hoshoit distributed in five circuits. 
The north contains the old Turguth of Hopok- 
siloh, three standards in 14 ; the east, those 
of Tsirholang, two in 7 ; the west, those d 
the River Tsing.one, in 4 companies. These 
are north of Tengkiri, stretching well 
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DZUNGABU. 

: TarbagataL Following the oa^ine of 

iaodetn Kaosuh, we find in the north-east of 
Tsing Hai, or Koko Nor, territory, five 
tribes in one league of 29 standards ;it is 
peculiar in having no captain or lieutenant 
like the rest. Their standards are 21 of 
Koshoit in 80 companies ; one of Khoit in 
1 ; four of Turguths in 12 ; one of Kalkas 
in 1 ; and two of Chores in companies. 
Their fighting strength in 1812, would thus 
be 5,025 makia under the command of the 
Besident at Si-ning, on the borders of Kausuh. 
There are mohamedans in Kami and Turfan, 
as well as in the cities in East Turkistau. 

Wade* 8 Chinese Army^ pp, 68 io 70. 

DZA-WET-THA, Bukh. Hydrochlorate 
of Ammonia 

DZAYTANA, a town in L. 74" 31' E., and 
L.21" 10' N. 

DZI AL A, Pol. Cannon. 

DZUNGARIA, a territory in Central Asia, 
separated from Chinese Tartary by the Tiau- 
Shan range of mountains. Lute in tlic seveu- 


tcenth centuiyvvHojah Appak, . of 
of the party of the White Mountain, sough t the 
aid of Galdan Khan, sovereign of the Eluth 
or Kalmuk of Dzuugarfa. Taking advantage 
of the occasion, Galdan Khan, in 1678, invaded 
the states south of the Tian Shan, carried off 
the khan of Kashgar and his family, and 
established Hojah Appak over the country 
in authority subordinate to his own. Great 
discord for many years followed, sometimes 
the party of the White Mountain, sometimes 
the party of the Black Mountain being up])er- 
most, but some supremacy always continuing 
to bo exercised by the khans of Dzungaria. 
In 1757, however, the latter country was 
conquered by the Chinese, who, in the fbllow- 
j ing year made a tool of the party of the 
White Mountain which was then in opposition 
and succeeded in bringing the states of Turk- 
istan, also, under their rule.— F m/c Cathay, 
Vol, ii, ;>. 547. 

D’ZUTU, Tkl. See Hindoo. 
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EAGLE. 

B. This letter of the English language 
has three distinct sounds, as in the words 
“ hero,*’ her, and there. 

In Sanskrit, the E is always long; and the 
sound of the Arabic E can be better indicated 
by the English letter “y*’ but to imitate the 
sounds of some of the letters of the languages 
of South-Eastern Asia, the English E has to 
be duplicated, thus Jile. To obtain, by means 
of the English E, its sound as in “ there’* 
the “ e” is usually accented as in Veda, 

E. This letter in the Chinese tongue means 
a barbarian, and is applied b}^ them to all 
foreigners, as the hindus apply !Mli’lcclja, the 
Greeks and Latins, barbavos and barbavus. 
In the 50th article of the Eriti.sli Treaty with 
the Chinese, it was stipulated that E should 
not be used to designate the people of Bri- 
tain. Yuen is another Chinese term for 
foreigner, the exact meaning of whi(^h has 
not been mentioned, and the term “ llnng- 
mou yin,” “ rod-hristled man” was also 
applied to the British. 

EAGLE, Eno. 

Near, Arau. Nisr, Her. 

Neshr, Chal. Sherza, Hixo. 

The Eagles, the aqnalinu', arc n.rranged hy 
naturalists as a sub-family of the faleonidte, 
of the order llaptores or Birds of Frey, l lio 
Accipitres of Linmens and tlio llapaees and 
llaptatores of other authors'. l)r. Jerdou 
further divides the Aqualiruc into tive groups, 
viz., True Eagles, Kite Efigle.s, Ha wk Eagles, 
Serpent Eagles, and Fishing Eagles, ^fhey 
are birds powerful in llight and arc oficn 
named in Scripture. Job xxxix. 27 says 

la it at thy voice that tlio eagle i?oar.s ? 

AtkI theretore inakei.h his nest on high ? 

Tho rock is the placo of his habitat ioji. 

He abidea on the crag, tlie place? of strength. 

Theiieo ho pounces upon his prey. 

His cyca discern afar off. 

H'/.— True Eaglefi. 

(rt.) Aqnila chrysaeto.s, Llm. The Gol- 
den Eagle. 

Falconigcr, CImkl. Aquiladajihfmi.aJTonnsoN* 

,, mclanonotns, Lath. „ nobilis, Pai.las. 

The Golden Eagle is found over tlie greater 
part of Northern and Central Europe, Asia, 
and America, it is however rare in Indin, and 
only in the Himalaya, for, in Oudh and the 
N. W, Himalaya, it is the Lammerg(?ycr, to 
which Europeans give the name of Golden 
Eagle. It is named Berkut and Bjurhut by 
the Mongols, and is the Bearcootti which 
Atkinson notices in his travels. It is 3 feet 
lo 3^ feet long, and the Kirghis and other 
Mongol tribes train it to kill antelopes, foxes 
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and oven wolves, it is carried on a porch 
betwixt two men, or on a horse. 

ib.) Aquilalniperialis, The Im- 

perial Eagle. 

Aquilii rnoglnik, Gmkl. AqnilaNlpnlonsiSjIIODGS. 
It heliaca, Sav. „ chrysactos, J EHDON 

„ bifji.sci:i.ta, Guay 
and Hardw. I 

Frus, Bkng. j Jumbiz, Hind. 

JuTIliz, 11 IN I). I 

The Imperial Eagle is found throughout 
the Himalaya, is not unoommou in Central 
India and on the Table Land, but is rare in 
the South of India. It eoinniences to seek 
its prey about an liour after sunrise, hunting 
slowly at no great elevation over bushy 
valleys and ravin(‘s, and occasionally over 
cultivated ground, pouncing on hares,llorikin, 
rats, lizards, Ac., Imt will eat carrion. 

(r.) Aquila Nievia, Oniel. The Spotted 
Eagle. 

A. melanaetus, Sav. I A. vittata, llODGvS. 

„ clanga, PAia.. | 

Bukayjiri Jiyadha^ Beng. I Nallagadlia, Tel. 
Kaljanga, Hind. | 

^Fhe Spot ted Eagle is found throughout 
India, N. Africa, Western Asia and the S. 
of lOuropc, and is tolerably common in the 
Carnatic and in Malabar ; it prefers the 
vicinity of eulf ivated places, it lives on small 
animals, rats, squirrels, lizards, and frogs. 

(d.) Aquila fulvescuns. Gray, The 
Tawny Eagle. 

A.punctata,GuEv &11ATIDW. A vindiana, Frank, 
,, fuKca „ „ Jerd. 

„ nafivioidcs, Blyth. 
■VVolinb, Hind. Salwa, Trl. 

AH, Tam. Hliohva of tho Wagri. 

Ahnva, 'Pet.. BiirHawiil of tho Ycrkli. 

This resemhios fhe Imperial Eagle in 
miniature. It is and iu a gro.at part of 
India, is very abundniit in ^le Deccan, but 
is unknown in Malaliar, Bengal, and to the 
Kust of India. It prefers dry open plains. It 
quests slowly over fields, and feeds on hares, 
partridges, rats, lizards, and occasionally 
enters villages .and towns and carries off 
chickens and duckling.^. It pursues and 
robs kites, ialcons, and other birds of prey. 

(c.) Aquila haslata. Less. The Long 
Legged Efiglc. Spizaotus pnnetatus, Jerd. 
Jiyadha, lIiND. I Fhari Tisa, Hind. 
Gutiraar, „ | 

This Eagle is not common. It robs bird^s 
nests. 

(J.) Aquila pennata. Gtnel. Tho Dwarf 
Eagle, also Garden Eagle. 

Aquila minut.'i, Breii.m. I Butaquila etrophiata, 
Spizuctus milvoidos, Jerd. | Hoogs. 

Bagati Jnmiz, Hind. I Punja Prondu, Taji. 
(airhriniar, „ | Oodatal Gedda, Tel. 
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This eagle is found in Western Asia, K 
Afnca and S. Europe, and throughout India, 
frequenting groves of trees, gardens, and 
cultivated land, and pouncing on squirrels, 
rats, doves, pigeons, chickens; hens with 
chickens readily recognize it and call their 
young to them. Crows often pursue it out 
of their bounds. 

2nd. — Kite Eagles. 

(g,) Noopus Malaiensis, Reimvardt. The 
Black Eagle. 

Aqtiila per-niger, Hodqb. | Nisoetns wvivorns, .Jkud. 
Hengong, Bhot. I Adavi Nalla Gedda, Tpn« 

Lahmoug-Bong, Lki'cu. | 

This eagle is found in most of the liilly and 
jungly districts of India, in Burmah arid 
Malayana. It is generally seen circling or 
questing for prey at no great height. Its 
chief food is obtained by robbing bird’s nests 
of the eggs and the young. 

3rd. — Eawh Eaghs. 

{h.) Nisactus Bonelli, Temm. The Crest- 
less Hawk Eagle. 

Kiaaotus nivous, .Tekt). Aqiiila intermodia, 

ItONEIiLI, 

M’hor-atigah, Hind. I Rajali, Tam. 

M’hor.aiigi, dti. | Kimdeli-Hulwa, Tel. 

This eagle is about 27 inches long, and is 
found throughout India, in the hilly and 
jungly districts. It preys on game birds 
and peafowl, ducks, herons and waterfowl, 
also on tamo pigeons. Dr. Jordon thinks 
it could be trained to hunt hares, antelopes, 
fawns and bustard. 

(i.) Limnactus nivanis, Temm-. Change- 
able Hawk Eagle. 

Faclo limnaetus, Vigors. | Nisaotus ]mlliduH,UoDcs 
Sadah 

This small eagle occurs in Bengal and 
North to the Himalaya, and Easterly into 
Burmah, Malayana and the Archipelago. 

(j.) Limnaetus cristatellus, Temm. The 
Crested Hawk Eagle. 

Fatoo Lathami, Tick. F. cirrbatas, Gmel. 

^h-Baz, Hind. Jutu Bhairi, Tel. 

The Crested Hawk Eagle is found through- 
out Central India, the peninsula, and 
Ceylon, and is said to inhabit tho Himalaya, 
Kamaon and Bhutan. It sits on a high tree 
and pounces on hares, partridges, young pea- 
fowl, junglefowl, &c. 

(h.) Limnaetus Nipalenois, llodgs. The 
Spotted Hawk Eagle. 

NisartusNepnlonsiB, Hod. I Palco orientalis, Temm. 

„ pulcher, „ | 

. Rd^oiro Dhot. | Kanztia Chil, Lev. 

This has been found in the Himalaya, 
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Khassya Hills, and Ceylon. It kills pheasants, 
partridges and other small birds. 

(1.) Limnaetus Kienierii, de Sparre. The 
Rufous-Bollied Hawk Eagle. 

" Spizactus Albogalaris, Ticxell. 

This is found in the Himalaya and’ Oen- 
tral India, but is rare. 

(w.) Limnaetus caligatus, Horsf, Is a 
dark coloured bird of Malacca. 

4 /^. — Serpent Eagles. 

(u.) CircactuB GaUicus, Gmel. The Com- 
mon Serpent Eagle. 

C. brachydactylus, Meyer. 

Sap-niai*il, Bend. | Pamula Gedda, Tel. 

Mal-pjitar, Can. Rawul of the Wagri, 

Samp-rnar, III ND. Kondatelloof tho Yerkali. 

Painbu Brando, Tam. 

This Serpent Eagle is found in tho South 
of Europe, North Africa, all over India and 
Asia, and prefers the open ground, questing 
like a harrier. It eats any creature, but 
snakes and lizards are its chief food, hover- 
ing in the air, and pouncing suddenly like a 
stone down. It seizes with its talons the 
snako by tho part of the head, and tho 
snake often twines its body around the bird, 
and cucumbers it. 

(o.) Spilornis cheela,Dattd. The Crested 
Serpent Eaglo. 

Falco albidus, Ciiv. CircaetusNipalensiSjHoD. 

„ ondulatuH, Vioons. Buteo Bacba, Franklin. 
Circaetua „ Jekd. „ melanotis, Jerd. 

Tilai-bnj, Beng. Goom, Can, 

Sab-cheor, „ Botta-geuda, Qond, 

Furj-baj, „ Murayala, Mahr. 

Nalla Pamula gedda, Tel. 
The Crested Serpent Eagle is found all 
over India, in Assam and Burmah. It lives 
on snakes, lizards, rats, frogs, and insects. 

(p.) Spilornis Bacha, Daud. From Java 
and Sumatra is the Falco Bido, of Hors- 
ficld. 

(q.) Spilornis spilogaster, Blainv. From 
Ceylon and Sonthern India. 

(r.) Spilornis holospilus, Vlgm. Is from 
the Phillipines. 

M.^Sea Eagles^ or Fishing Eagles. 

(s.) Paiidion halimtus, IfMm. ThoAsprey 
or Fish Hawk. 

Pandion Indicns, Hodgs. Pandion fluinialis. 

Macharya, Beng. Macha-raug, Hind, of 

Mach-manga, „ Nepavl. 

„ moral, „ Verali adi pong, Tau. 

Bala, „ Kora-inin.ged<ki, Tel. 

Pantiaag, Lepcu. Hegguli of Yorlmli. 

The Fish Hawk of Europe, Africa and Asia 
is spread all over India, abundant near the 
coast and along marine lagoons. It plunf^es 
from a great height into the sea and oatries 
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off . a goodly sized fish, bat is frequently 
robbed by the Halieotus leucogaster. P. 
Lencocephalus, Oould, occurs in Australia. 

(L) Poliocatus ichthytetus, Jlorsf. The 
White Tailed Sea Eagle. 


Pandionlineatus, Jerd. I Icthyivtus luoariiis, Hod. 
IctliyrotuB bi-color, Gray. I Tfalicstua plumbous, 

„ Horsfieldii, IIodos. | Hodgson 

Mach>moral, Beng. | Mudliuya, Hind 


This Eagle is rare, south of the Nerbnclda, 
but common in Hindustan, Hurmah and 
Malayans. Jt lives chiefly on fish, but will 
carry off a teal or wounded duck. 

(u.) Polioootus humilis, Temm. A minia- 
ture of the last, is found in Malacca and the 
islands. It is the I. nanus of Blyth. 

(v.) Haliajtus fulviventer, VicU. The 
llingtailod Sea Eagle. 


Palco Macci, Temm. llaliaptna unicolor, On ay 
Haliajtiia „ Blytii. „ lancoolatus, IIodos.* 
„ albipoa, Hodgs. 


Moebaraug, Beno. 
„ manga, „ 

„ knrol, „ 
Kora], Beng. 


I Bala, Beng. 
I^okna of tfcfl Kol. 

rug 


The King Tailed Sea Eagle is found 
throughout the N. of India, along the 
Ganges and Indus up to Kashmir. It lives 
on fish, turtle and snakes. 

(w.) Halioatus leucogaster, Gmel. The 
Grey Backed Sea Eagle. 

Blagrua loucogastor, Blytii Palco blagi-us, Daud. 
Ichthyaetua cultrungus, „ dimidiaius, H.vkkles 
Blytii. „mantiimis, Gmel. 


This Sea Eagle is found throughout India, 
in Burmah, Malayaua and Australia, chiefly 
on the coast and near the mouths of rivers. 
It lives on sea^ snakes, crabs, rats, and on 
fish which it picks up on the beach. 

Or.) Haliaetus leucocephalus is of N. 
America and N. E. Asia, Jerdon. Birds of 
India, pp. 67 to 86. 

EAGLE STONES of the ancients, one 
them was probably the bonduc nut of the 
Guilandina bonduc, and the Greeks be- 
lieved that the Eagle Stone or .dB tiles 
were only found in the nests of eagles. The 
Eagle Stones are the Ilajar-ukakab of the 
Arabs, who describe them as resembling 
tamarind stones, but hollow, and found 
in eagles nests and believe that the eao-les 
bring them from India, King. See .Erolftes. 
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Agalugen, Ar. 

Ugoor, Beng. 

fs;'. » 

Ajfr, Duk. 

Agel-hout, But. 

aloes, Eng. 

Aloes wood, „ 
®«glewood, „ 
incense wood, „ 


Agalocha, Eng. 
Black agalocba, „ 

Bois d’ sigle, Fr. 
Agalloohee, Ga. ? 
A^llochum, of Dioscoriaos. 
Abel, Hbb. 

Ahelim, „ 

Ahiloth, 

Ud-i Chici, Hind. Pers. 


Ud-i Hindi, Hind. Pers. 

..Kimnri. „ 
it it Buklioor,,, 

M „ Samudri, „ 

Aggnr, 

Kalanibak, .Iav. 
Agallocbnm, Lat. 
Al-camcr*ii;um, „ 
Lignum aloes, „ 
Xylo-aloo, 

Tanun of Pliny, ,, 
Agilagahni, Malay. 


Goru, Malay. 
Kayu gahru, „ 

Pao d’ agila, Port. 

Poo d* aguila, „ 

Pile d’ aquila, „ 

Agara, Sans. 

Agarbu, „ 

Kisna, Siam. 

Agaru, Tam. 

Agaru, Tel. 

Krishna agaru, „ 

Hand and Ud of Gorcias. 


A higlily frugrunt wood, much esteemed 
by Asiiitics for burning as incense. It is 
made into the pastilles, called Ud batti, iu 
Hindi. Thei’c are several kinds in commerce, 
and supposed to bo obtained from tlie Aloexy- 
lon agalloclmm, Lonr., Aqnillana agallocha, 
Roush., the Aq. Malacceiisis, Lam. and the 
Aquilaria seenndaria, q. v. The Eagle wood 
seems to be a resinous deposit in the interior 
of the tree. A good specimen of it is in the 
Government Central Museum, Madras. It 
is mentioned in Nmi. xxiv. 6 ; Prov. vii. 1 7 ; 
Cant. iv. 14. In Siam, only one kind of tree is 
known to produce this, it is only found in one 
tree out of twenty, and labourers often cut up 
several before finding any of it. It chiefly 
occurs in the trees on the islands, in the 
Gulf of Kambodia. They have a knowledge 
of the outward indications and felling the 
tree preserve the dark diseased portion which 
is sold at ten shillings the pound. — Brs. 
Boxvring, Siam : Royh, III lUnuBot.O* Shaugh'^ 
nmg and Roxburgh, Bug. Cyc., Voigt. 

EAGUE Chin, called in India, the “Bore.** 
That of the Tsicn-tang river, is famous in 
Chinese history. According to a Chinese 
proverb, it is one of the three wonders of the 
world, the other two being the demons at 
Tang-chan and the thunder at Lung-chan. 
As in otlier countries it appears generally 
on the 2nd or 3rd day after the full 
or change of the moon or at what are 
called spring tidc^, and particularly in spring 
and autumn, about the time the sun is cross- 
ing the line. Should it so happen that 
strong easterly gales blow at these timesthe 
Eagre rolls along in all its grandeur and car- 
ries everything before it. Dr. Maegowan 
gave an account of it at Hang-chow-foo. 
Mr. Fortune from a terrace in front of the 
Tri w’ave temple saw, on a sadden, all trafiSic 
in the thronged mart suspended porters 
cleared the front street of every description 
of merchandize ; boairncn ceased lading and 
unlading their vessels and put out into the 
middle of the stream, so that a few minutes 
sufficed to give a deserted appearance to the 
busiest part of one of the busiest city in 
Asia : the centre of the river teemed with 
craft from small boats to large barges, in- 
cluding the gay flower-boats, loud snouting 
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fltom the fleet announced the appearance of 
the flood whicli Sbemed like a glistening 
white cable stretched athwart the river at its 
mouth as far down as the eye could reach. 
Its noise, compared by Chinese poets to that 
of thunder, speedily drowned that of the 
boatmen, and as it advanced at the rate or25 
miles an hour — it assumed the appearance of 
an alabaster wall or rather of a cataract four 
or five miles across, and about tliirty feet 
high, moving bodily onwai'd. Soon it reach- 
ed the advanced guard of the immonso as- 
semblage of vessels awaiting its approach, 
all intently occupied in keeping their prows 
towards the wave which tliriMt eued to sub- 
merge every tliiug afloali : bill- tlieir boats all 
vaulted, as it were, to the sunnnifc with per- 
fect safety, and wdicii the Itlagrc liad passed 
about half-way among the craft, on one side 
theywerequietlyroposingon the surface of the 
unruffled stream, while those on the nether 
portion were pitching and heaving in tuinul- 
tuons confusion oii the flood. Others were 
scaling with the c'lgility of salmon the formid- 
able cascade. This grand and exciting scene 
was but of a moment’s durat-ion ; The wave 
passed up the river in an instant, but from 
this point with gradually diminishing force, 
size and velocity, until it ceased to bo per- 
ceptible, which Chinese accounts represent to 
bo eighty miles distant fi*om the city. A 
slight flood continued after fhe passage of 
the wave, but it soon began to ebb. The 
Chinese say that the rise and fall of the tide 
is sometimes forty feet at llarig-chow. The 
maximum rise and fall at spring tides is pro- 
bably at the mouth of the river, or upper 
part of the bay, where the Eegro is hardly 
discoverable. In the Bay of h’andy, whei'e 
the tides rush in with arnazingvclocity, there 
is at one place a rise of seventy feet, but 
there the magnificent phenomenon in ques- 
tion does not appear to be known at all. It 
is not, therefore, where tides utbiin their 
greatest rapidity, or maxiiniini rise and fall, 
that the wave is met with, but where a river 
and its estuary both present a peculiar con- 
figuration . — A Res. amour/ ihe Oki.j p- ^17. 
See Bore. 

EAJATA. Gan. Elate sylvestris. 

BAPAY. According to the Karen^ ihe 
Creator. See Karen, p. 468. 

EAR-GULIE, the Tamil name of a Ceylon 
tree which is about fourteen inches in dia- 
meter, and eight feet in height. It is not a 
useful wood. Ceylon. 

George Windsor, devoted many 
, the investigation of the countries 

of the Eastern Archipelago, the 
principal of his writings on which appear- 
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cd in the Journal of the Indian Archipelago. 
He also wrote a book on that Archipelago. 

EARNEST MONEY, Eng. I'irmantha, 
Tam. This is paid down in almost every 
transaction of India. 

EARRING, Evoria, Gr. Inaures, Lat. 
mentioned in Gen. xxxv. 4 — Judges viii. 24— 
Hos. iii. 1 3 are worn in the ears, by men and 
women in eastern countries, and other 
ormmients are worn round the neck like the 
golden bulla and leather torum of the Roman 
youth. Philacteries are mentioned in Deut. 
vi. W, ix. 1 8. 

EAR- SHELLS, belong to the genua Ila- 
liotis and family Haliobidao of the Mollusca, 
EARTH, E^ciLisii. 

Arad, Ai.’ah. I Danya, Hind. 

Myay, TU:km. Terra, Lat. 

(Jloho, Exg. Zamin, Pers. 

WorI<I, „ Bhii, r>A NSC. 

Terre, Fu. Bhiim, Tam. 

The surface of the globe lias 31,625,62t5-jJj 
sq. miles : of which tlie^aters are 23,814,121. 
The surface covered w'ith water is, therefore, 
to dry land us 3’8 to 1*2. The islands form 
scarcely -y-g- of the continental masses. In 
asti’onoiny the symbol of the earth ( 5 ) 
the inverted emblem of life, and probably 
bears some refereneo to terrestrial corrup- 
tion and decay. NaZwn?,p.|197, Maury. 

EARTilENWARB. 

Aanlrgocd, Dct. Teiraglia, It. 

Crockery, K x( 5. Gliniauoe naezynia, Pol. 

Vaistjcllo de turre, Fr. Gorschetsclinuo possodu, 
Poterio, „ Kus. 

Irdeno Wiuuon, Gkr. Loza de barro, Sr. 

Cheuikam, Gtz. lljND, Pani, Tam. 

Stovif'lie, Tt. Kunda, Tel. 

Porcelain, stone- ware, Hint, ware, delft, iron- 
stone, Cbinawarc, &c. — Faulkner. McCulloch. 

EARTH — GOD. Human sacrifices are 
made to this deity, in the Tributary Melmls. 
See Amman, Chiiina Kimmedy, India, 
Meriah, Sacrifices. 

EARTH NUT. Araebis hypogea. Ground- 
nut. 

EARTH OIL is found in great abundance 
ill Bnrraah, where deep pits are sunk to 
obtain it. it is found more or less in almost 
every Residency of Java, oozing into wells 
dug in certain spots in the ground, for it to 
drain into, --^Journal of the Indian Archi* 
2 )elag()^No 8 . VT.— XI/. Jww — Deeember, 1853, 
p. 208. See Naphtha, Petroleum. 

EARTHQUAKES. Eng. 

Myay-gyee, Burm. j Zalzalah, Hind. Pers- 
Captaiu Baird Smith, in his Memoir on 
Indian Earthquakes, enumerates one hnu- 
drod and sixty-two of them between the 
years 1800 and 1842. Many of which were 
felt in the Delta of the Ganges and since 
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1842, there have been at least fifty more 
shocks felt in varions parts of Southern 
nnd Eastern Asia. Captain Baird Smith 
likewise I’efera to a great storm and earth- 
quake that devastated Calcutta in 1737, 
published in the Gentlemen’s Magazine 
printed in 1738-39, which runs thus: — “In 
the night between the 11th and 12th Octo- 
ber 1737, there happened a furious hurricane 
at the mouth of the Gauges which reached 
(iO leagues up the river. There was .at the 
same time a violent earthquake wliich threw 
down a great many lionses along the river 
side. In Golgotta (('alcutta) .alone, a port 
belonging to the Ihiglisli, two linndred 
houses were thrown down, and the high and 
inagnifieent steeple of the English church 
sunk into the ground without breaking. It 
is computed that 20,000 ships, b.arks, sloops, 
boats, canoes, <fcc., have been cast away ; of 
nine ]<]nglish ships then in the G.anges, eight 
were lost, and most of the crews drowned. 
Barks of 60 tons were blown two le.aguos np 
into land over the tops of liigh trees : of four 
Dutch ships in the river three were lost with 
their men and c.argoes ; 300,000 souls are 
s.aid to have perished. The water rose forty 
feet higher than usual in the Ganges.” The 
steeple of the church was described to have 
been lofty and magnificent, .and as constitut- 
ing the chief ornament of the sei.ilcment. 

On the 11th November 1842, occurred 
a severe earthquake of which Calcutta ap- 
peared to be the centre of emanation •, the 
shocks extended 300 miles North, to Dar- 
jeeling in the Himalaya Mountains ; to 
Chittagong or 250 miles on the East ; and 
to Moiighyr or 310 miles on the West ’, it was 
also felt on board the “ Agincourt,” seventy 
miles South of the Floating Light. 

The surface of the Soonderbuns has more 
than once sunk below the level of the ocean 
the evidence of subsidence are on the whole 
c(mst from Capo Negrais to Akyab on the 
Eastern side of the Bay of Bengal. The Island 
of Reguain or Flat Island, as well as all the 
other islets and rocks on that part of the 
coast of Arracan, are now undergoing the 
process of upheaval. This fact was brought 
to notice in 1 840, by means of the nauti- 
cal surveys of the Brig “ Childers.” The 
coast from Akyab to Cape Negrais, is in. 
dented by deep and narrow gulfs similar to 
the fiords of Scandinavia, and lies within the 
prolongation of the great volcanic band of 
the Sunda Islands, which extends from Java 
to Sumatra, Barren Island and Norcondam ; 
and indeed all the islands on the coast of 
Arracan bear evident marks of subterranean 
In the Island of Cbeduba 300 miloa 
South-East from the Sandheads, in latitude 
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18® sr N., longitude 93® 28' East, there 
are two mud volcanoes which rise to a 
height of from one hundred to two hundred 
feet. This line of upheaval is in the direc- 
tion of N. W. by N., to S. E. by S. It is one 
hundred geographical miles in length, and 
varies in breadth from twenty miles to a 
very naiTow strip of islets and rocks. The 
upheaval lias been greatest in the middle 
of the line At the Tcrribles it was 13 
feet ; at diflorent parts of the N. W. reefs 
of Cliednba, 22 feer. ; at the Nortli point 
of the Island Ifi feet; in the middle or the 
West Coast 13 feet; at the Southend 12 
feer. ; and 1 he islands south of Cheduba to 
Foul Island 9 to 12 feet. 'JTio first symp- 
toms of upheaval were obs(;rved about thoyear 
]7a0 J7G0 on the occurrence of a great 
eartliquake by whicli the sea was driven over 
the land and the efi'ects of which were felt 
as far ns the city of Ava. An earthquake 
is said to have occurred one linndred years 
arlicr, and the inhabitants believe that a 
similar phenomenon occurs every century. 
In the island of K^'^ouk Phyoo, 35 geogra- 
phical miles norfh or nearer the Soonder- 
buns, a volcanic eruption took place sud- 
denly, east of the station, at 6 p. m. in Juno 
1852. Again, “on Christmas eve 1855, 
the island w^^R illuminated for miles around 
by a huge column of fire thrown up by the 
volcano, and in April 1857 about 10 a.m, 
the volcano was again in commotion.” We 
learn from the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, (volume LIIT.) and from the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society, (volume X., pp. 
351-433,) as condensed by Sir Chai’les Lyoll, 
that “ the town of Chittagong in Bengal, was 
violently shaken by an earthquake on the 
2nd April 1762, the earth opening in many 
places, and throwing up wate^r and mud 
of a sulphurous smell. At a place called 
BfirdaViin a large river was dried up ; and 
at Bar Charra, near the sea, a tract of ground 
sunk down, and 200 people with all their 
cattle were lost. It is said that sixty square 
miles of the Chittagong coast suddenly and 
permanently subsided during this earth- 
quake, that Ces-lung-Toom, one of the Mug 
Mountains, entirely disappeared, and another 
sunk so low, that its summit only remained 
visible. Foul Hills are also described as 
having been variously rent asunder, leaving 
open chasms for thirty to sixty feet in width. 
Towns which subsided several cubits were 
overflowed with water ; among others Deep 
Gong, which was submerged to the depth of 
seven cubits. Two volcanoes are said to 
have opened in the Seeta Canha hills. The 
shock was also felt at Calcutta. While the 
Chittagong coast was sinking, a correspond- 
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ing rise of the ground took place at the 
tsiandof Ramree,Reguain, and at Clieduba.” 
-^{Johistons Physical Atlas.) 

An earthquake of the 24 th August 1 868, 
was distinctly felt in Calcutta and Madras 
on that day. Prome in Burmali, barely fifty 
rniles east of the active volcanoes at Iltimrco 
and Cheduba, suffered considerably, many 
pagodas were sliakcn down and houses des- 
troyed, and a correapoiulent writing, 24th 
August 1858, from Kyouk Phyoo, gave the 
following description of it. We had, he says, 
rain all yesterday, and to-day in all the pluvio- 
meters showed 7-3 inches. There was a 
nasty AiTacaii atmospheio pervading the 
whole of thelsland. TJie H. C. S. V. “ Pro- 
serpine” had just undergone some repairs, 
and had started early in the morning for 
Akyab, but she had not made much way 
when certain indications in the barometer 
induced the Commander, Captain Bales, to 
return and anchor again opposite the wharf. 
Between 4 and 5 r. m., a slight shaking of 
the floor was first perceptible, suddenly fol- 
lowed by a rumbling noise and a vibratory 
motion of the ground, till the earthquake 
became so violent that tlie stoutest heart 
was obliged to fly out of his house. This 
state of the upheaving vibratory action of 
the earth from E. to W. lasted for about 2 J 
minutes, and then suddenly ceased, but 
in that short time, though no lives wore lost, 
the School House, the Circuit bungalow, the 
Cuteberry were seriously damaged. The 
jail lost its upper part of solid masonry, and 
sevoral pagodas were said have been upset 
and toppled down liill. The earth opened in 
various places, and a peculiar bluish soft 
sandy matter devoid of any smell exuded 
from them, and finally the horrible scene 
closed by an eruption from the volcano. 
Such a fearful couvulbioii of the earth had 
not bben witnessed in Arracan by the 
oldest inhabitant. The barometer was 
29*82. “The Proserpine” was lying in 11 fa- 
thoms of water at the time of the shock, and 
the sensation felt by those on board was 
much like that experienced when running on 
a reef, and the vessel, it is said, trembled in 
every part of her. 

Prom the south-eustornpoint of Java in south 
lat. 9^ and east long. il4° to Chittagong a 
distance of 3,000 miles, are twenty-seven 
known active volcanoes and twenty-nine 
extinct ones. Volcanic fire has frequently 
broken out from the bosom of the ocean op- 
l^ite Cheduba Island in lat. H., a^nd a 
few miles south of Pondicherry in 1757 A.D. 
a sub-marine eruption also took place. The 
voloanic fire near Cheduba, as was described 
by an eye-witness, in 1846, rose into the 
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air as a brilliant column of fire illuminajbing 
the sea lor miles. Across the Delta near the 
Rajniahal hills are several outpourings of 
lava which have taken place at diflerent 
epochs, and numerous thermal springs close 
to these hills still proclaim the existence of 
Hiigoringand smouldering, but deeply seated 
subteiTanean fires. 

The Lake of Loonar, about two miles in 
circumference, is a body of water low down 
in the crater of an extinct volcano and 
further west the site of the Aden can- 
tonment is also the crater of an extinct vol- 
cano. On the east, twenty miles north of 
Chittagong, is Seeta Koond, a hot spring, the 
gaseous exhalations on the surface of which 
may bo inflamed by the application of fire. 

Eartliquakes are repeatedly felt at Kabnl. 
Vigne tells us (Pers. Narrat. 212) there are 
usually a dozen in the course of a year. While 
the British were besieged at Jellalabad, in 
1841, its walls were thrown down by au 
earthquake. 

In July 18 — ? smart shocks of an earth- 
quake wore felt at Lahore, Rawal Pindee, 
Attock, and Wuzeerabad. The shock of an 
earthquake was felt at Peshawar, on the 1 6th 
September, 18-^ ? about 7 a.m. The vibration!* 
were barely sensible, but the concomitant 
rumbling iioiso was well deflned. On the 
afternoon of the samo day, the valley was 
visited by a dust storm, followed by drizzling 
raiu, which continued throughout the night. 
On the 1 7tli September the sky was densely 
overcast, and thunder was audible from the 
direction of the Sufaid Koh ; no rain fell. 

In January 18 — ? there occurred a great 
earthquake, at Chittagong on the eastern 
coast of Bengal, and also at tbo Kangra 
Valley to the North of the Punjab, amid 
the N, W. Himalaya. The same earthquake 
occiiiTcd south at Sholapore, at Bombay 
at Mahablesbwar and other places ion the 
Western Grhats and in the Madras Presidency 
atllamandvoog near Bellary. There was a 
great earthquake some four or five years 
back which was felt all over Bengaband 
right up into Assam. In this one also Daecs 
and Silchar in Cachar have been moved ; 8* 
also Assam, on the 14th December, ^arday 
previous to the shocks at Chittagong. Tbe 
earthquake thus appears, as was coimidered 
probable, to have begun at the very Him®* 
laya. Dewangiri was also moved, an instance 
of one of the most extended voloanic actions 
of which wo have a record. 

An earthquake occurred at Bombay o? 
tbe 8th December 1857. Mount Aboo is 
subject to frequent shocks of earthquakes. 

luNorth Arcot, in 1859, there oocurreo 
some shocks in Tripati and Ghendrags^' 
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3iio shook was felt at 6 p. M., on the 2nd 
February 18 — ? and lasted for the space of 
i minute, taking its course from east to 
west. The noise resembled that occasioned 
by a railway train going at full speed. 
The tahsildar of Oheiidragiri reported that 
iho sound was audible for the space of one 
ninute, daring which time the ground trem- 
jled and llio shock was distinctly felt. On 
naking enquiries he learned that the shock 
book its course from the foot of the Tiru- 
nalay Konda, a hill seven miles north of 
Lhe Chendragari kusbah, and travelling 
louthward terminated at Thoruo Kiimbala, a 
idllago seven miles south of Chendragari. 
riie shock was felt west as far as Pakala, 
iome 16 miles off, and on tho north-west as 
ar as Bimavaram, 10 inilc^s distant. The 
shock appears to have been very partial, as 
nothing of tho kind was noticed in the Palar 
balooks. 

A shock of an earthquake was felt at Tri- 
3 hinopoly on Friday morning of 18 — about 
;i quarter before four. The shock lasted nine 
jr ten seconds, pjisscd on from west to cast, 
and the extraordinary jarring and rumbling 
=50und caused by it died away in tlio distance 
like thunder, not a cloud was visible in tho 
heavens, wliieli. were beau ti fully clear. 

Olio was felt on the 2t)th July 1854, all 
over lower Bengal. 

On tlio loth January 1809, a severe earth- 
quake occurred in A.ssaiu, Cachar, and Mnni- 
poreiat 8ilchar, tlio ground rose about 20 foot 
in a long wave, and tho river I’lislied back- 
ward for an hour. The ('arth opened in many 
places and volumes of blue sand and water 
woiMJ thrown up, and a similar splitting of the 
earth occurred at Muni pore. It extended a 
long distance into iip])er Burmali. It was 
very severe in tho hills to tho N. E. of 
Munipore. Even in tho hills, the ground 
opened extensively and water rushed out 
with mud, people fell into the tissurcs and were 
injured. In the district of Chittagong and 
Eastern Bengal, earthquakes, have been 
felt every few years, sumo shocks having 
been pretty severe. Seta Kboond is perhaps 
the centre of volcanic action in tho Chitta- 
g<iiig district. 

The entire Eastern Archipelago rests on a 
volcanic base, circular in form, or nearly so 
commencing from the West Coast of Burmah 
and passing through the great islands ofSu- 
niatra, Java, Celebes and Luzon. In the last 
island belonging to the Philippine group, 
there are some notoriously active volcanoes. 
Celebes consists almost entirely of volcanic 
‘^oil. Between this island and Java there is a 
Volcano on an islet called, if we recollect 
lightly, Tumboro — the most powerful and 
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active of nil. At the early part of llio 19th 
century its activity was so great that whole 
towns and villages were destroyed, an entire 
coast line was essentially altered in chameter ; 
bays were raised np into dry land and dry 
land covered by the sea, tho entire island was 
overspread with death and devastation, so 
that ships out at seji saw it covered with 
gloom through which lurid fires ever and 
anon burst forth ; ashes and particles shot out 
were said to have been found at a distance of 
a thousand miles, and there was a severe 
earthquake which extended much further 
still. 

The volcanic chain goes round tho outer 
circle of the Eastern Archipelago and tho 
volcanic action consequently affects tho 
whole group — working along tlio western 
end of tho Indo-Chinese Peninsula, i. e., on 
tho Arracan and Chittagong coast, up to tho 
Himalaya a thous.and miles away in tho 
Kangra, Koolloo and Lalioul districts the 
Jwaia Mookhi tires of Kangra, the Mani 
Karn boiling springs of Koolloo, are but so 
many indications of tlio pent fires which Ho 
beneath. The Bara Laeha Pass and other 
parts near it in Jjahoul have been referred 
entirely to volcanic action. 

The island of ISirno, one of the Bata group, 
on the West Coast of Sumatra, had an earth- 
quake and sea-wave on the 9th March 18 — ? 
Before tho occurrence tho island had 120 
houses and a population of 1,045 ; on this day 
9G liomscs were destro 3 ^ed, and 675 of tho 
inhabitants, besides 108 temjjorary residents, 
lost their lives. An earthquake was felt at 
the fall of the evening, sliortly before the in- 
undation. All the inhabitants then assembled 
on tho open space in fho middle of tlio 
eampong, but a moment afterwards they 
tried to make their escape from thence, a.s 
they dreaded tho fall of tho houses which 
were already tottering. They were driven 
back, however, by a rusli of water which ap- 
proached from the back of the eampong. 
Running back from this they were ovor- 
whelmed by another terrific wave, which, 
out of 282 persons, swept oif 206. Two 
waves met eacli other at this point and 
wrought a frightful destruction. Largo 
masses of rock were carried from tho sea for 
lOO to 200 paces inland. A colossal old 
jawijawi tree, which formerly stood on tho 
bay, lay with its roots and branches broken 
and twisted about two hundred places from 
the shore. The water retired with so much 
forcethatmuch must have been swept into the 
sea. Soon after the earthquake very heavy 
reports were heard, like distant cannon shots, 
on which was observed approaching at a 
great distance from the sea a wave of the 
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heiglifcof a fall grown cocoauiit tree, and came from the Gantur moantain^ in the dis- 
which dashed with farious force on the island ; trict of Limbangan, residency of P^reangar. 
some saved themselves by an immediate On Sunday the 17th October, at 11 o'clock 
flight, the rest were overtaken by the water p. m., earthquake shocks, following each 
and swept away, except such as wore caught other in quick succession, were felt at Tijund, 
by the jungle, or possessed presence of mind jur, the first of which was very strong, and 
and strength enough to liold on to trees, lasted for fully ten seconds. The shower of 
Three such waves succeeded each other. ashes began to fall the same night, and on 
Earthquakes have been of frequent occur- the following morning had already clothed 
rence in the Philippines. In 164.'), for two the earth, grass, trees, and buildings with a 
months, there was a succession of fearful brown covering. The fall of ashes and sand 
earthquakes. In Cagayan, a mountain was lasted tho whole day, and made it very incon. 
overturned and a whole town engulphed at venientto be in the open air. The eyes of 
its foot. Torrents of water and mud burst travellers suffered. The earthquakes had 
forth in many places. All the public build- not wholly stopped at Tijundjur on tho 
ings in the capital were destroyed, six hun- 29tli October. The mountain had, how- 
dred persons were buried in Manilla, beneath ever, fortunately, begun to bo at rest, and 
the ruins of theirhouses, and 3,000 altogether no damage had been caused by tho eruption, 
arc said to have lost their lives. The shower of ashes had reached as far as 

An earthquake of 179G, in the Philippines the frontiers of the residency of Bantam, a 
was sadly calamitous. distance of more than 80 miles to the west- 

Again on the 3rd June 1863, at half past ward of the place of the eruption, 
seven in the evening, a oirouTruinibiGnt flame Tho island of Gunong Api, orFire mountain, 
was seen to rise from tho earth and gird is wholly a volcano, and has caused repeated 
the city of Manilla f tho “ Beauteous Flower dosolation around it. 

of the East," as she is finely and poetically Earthquakes, are frequent in the Moluccas 
designated by her possessors), and at tho and indeed, in all the islands between Suiaa- 
same time a most torrifio quaking of the traau(1125® of E. Longitude, 
earth took place. It lasted scarcely a minute, On the 21st December 1846 three shocks 
but in that short .space nearly the whole of of an eartliquako were felt in Ternate, the 
fair Manilla was reduced to a heap of ruins, first two of which were very heavy and 
upwards of a thousand persons killed, and accompanied by a tlnmdering noise. Tho 
many thousands wounded. Scarcely an edi- obscure light prevented any other pheiio- 
flee escaped without dead or wounded. The mcna of this eruption being noticed save 
priests, their choristers and sacristans and the noise with which it was attended and the 
the Christians who were hearing tho ves- column of ashes which it ejected above the 
pers of Corpus Ohristi,were nearly all buried clouds. Tlie lava stream flowed to tho north 
and suttboated, under the ruins of tlie cathc- of tho mountain without causing any damage, 
dral and other churches. The only church Other two earthquake shocks were subse- 
that wholly escaped was S:ni Augustin, the quently experienced at Ternate, and on the 
sarao that Avithstood the trenieiidous shock »tli of April 1847 about half past 3 o'clock a 
of 1645. The Falaco and nearly all the severe earthquake took place which was felt 
public and private, hs well as commercial in a direction from north to south and lasted 
edifices, have either been tlirown down or some H(?conds witliout, however, occasioning 
shaken from their foundations. Before the any injury to buildings, 
earthquake took place, snlpliuroiis odours In the montli of March 1847, a sinking of 
were perceived, rnnibling like the tiring of tho mountain Nimbenok (which is three 
ordnance, and then like the approach of an days’ distance from Kupang) took place, in 
immense locomotive and train ! The flame consequence of which many houses witli 
that surrounded the city was seen from the their contents were destroyed by the great 
bay to ascend towards the sky ; and another, stones tliat rolled down, 
a triple-snaked one, came from the land over F. Lewis de Froes in a letter, dated at Si- 
the water to the shipping, and threw them up moiiofeki in tho Province Nacatta, October 
at least two or three feet ; while on shore the 1 6th, 1856, relates that in 1586 Japan was 
earth everywhere sunk at least two feet. shook by such dreadful earthquakes, that the 
A severe earthquake Avas experienced in like was never known before. From the 
Batavia, and over an extensive region in province Sacaja as far as Miaco, the eaxtb 
Java, on the 16th of November 1847. In the trembled for forty days successively. In the 
of tho 27th October 1847, it was town of Sacaja sixty houses were thrown 
mentioned that a shower of ashes had fallen down. At Nagasama, a small town of abont 
at JBuitenzorg on the night of the 17th, which a thousand houses in the kingdom Oomi, tht) 
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e«rth gaped and swallowed np one half of the barometer standing at 29*87 in. thermo- 
that plaoe^ the other half was destroyed by a meter 58 ^ ; the sea pcifectly smooth when its 
fire. Another place in the province Faoata, surface was broken by the first wave. It 
much fireqaented by merchants, and likewise was calm in the morning, and the wind con- 
called Nagasama by the natives, after it had tinned light all day. 
been violently shook for some days, was at last In a few hours afterwards, at San Fran- 
swallowed np by the sea, the water rising so cisco and San Diego, tlio tide-gauges 
high, that they overflowed the coasts, washed showed that several well mai'ked and 
away the houses and whatever they met with, extraordinary waves had an'ived off the 
drowned the inhabitants, and left no footstep coasfc of California. Tho origin of these waves, 
'of that once rich and populous town, but the aud those which destroyed the town of 
place on which the castlo stood, and even Simoda, in Japan, and wrecked the Diana,’* 
that under water. A strong castle in the was doubtless the same. But their birth- 
kingdom of Mino, built at the top of a high place is not known to bo near tho coast of 
hill, after several violent shocks sunk down Japan, wo may, with the tidc-guago observa- 
and disappeared of a sudden, the earth gap- tions in California and Mr. Airy’s formula*, 
ing, so that not the least footstep remained, a calculate the average depth of the sea along 
lakeqnickly filling the place, where tliofoun- the path of tho wave from Simoda both to 
dations of the castle had been. Another ac- San Francisco and San Diego. — Maury*g 
cident of this kind happened in the province Physical Gcoym^hy^ p. 5. IHstoi’y of Jayaiiy 
Ikeja. Many more gaps and openings were Vul. Ip. 104 Ccilculia Revietv, Eangoon 
observed up and down tho empire, some of Tmves: Overland China Mail ;i Journal Indian 
which were so wide and deep, the guns being irchipelayo. Journ. of the Indi. Archipelago^ 
fired into them, the balls could not be heard December^ 1857, page cltll. The Journal of the 
to reach the other end, and such a stench Pidian ArchipelaijOf Svpplemtni to No. 6 , p. 
and smoke issued out of them, that people 361. Journal of the Indian Archipelago^ 
would not venture to travel that way. Qua- No. Ill^ p. 168. BiIcmoro*8 Travels ; Wallace^ 
bacundono (who was afterwards called Tai- Malay Aichipdago. 

cofama) resided at Saconiat, in the castlo EAST. The East, the ]\rorgon land of the 
Achec, when these earthquakes begun, but Germans, baa been the theme of innumera- 
they growing too thick and violent he rctir- bio writers, on its people and on their cus- 
ed hastily to Ofacca. Ilis palaces were -oms. Burcler in his Oriental Customs, Ward 
strongly shook, but not tlu’own down. mliisnindoos, HardyinhisBasternMonarch- 
Ou the 23rd of December 1854, at 9-45 sm, and Bober ts in bis Oriental lllustra- 
A. m:, tho first shocks of an oarthquako wore tions of tho Scriptures, Bunsen’s Egypt, his 
felt on board tho Russian fi’igato “ Diana,” God in History and the Holy Books of the 
as she lay at anchor in the harbour of Simo- Scriptures have given to the western nations 
da, not far from Jeddo, in Japan, In fifteen a vast amount of iuforraation and it may, 
minutes afterwards (lO o’clock,) a large here, bo briefly mentioned that the races oc- 
wave was observed rolling into the h«arboiir, cupying tho South and East of Asia, are of 
and the water to be rapidly rising iu the Tartar and Mongol origin, Semitic, Arian and 
beach. The town as seen from tlie frigate, up- African, all various, in personal appearance, 
peared to be sinking. Tliis wave was follow- habits find customs, 
ed by another, and when tho two recoded The dimensions of an eastern city do mi 
which was at 10 b. 15 m. there was not a bear tho same proportion to its population, 
bouse, save an unfinished temple, left stand- as those of a European town. A place as 
ing in the village. These waves continued extensive as London, or Paris, might not 
to come and go until 2-30 p. m., during which contain one-third of the number of inhabi- 
time the frigate was thrown on her beam tants of either. Tlio custom, prevalent from 
ends five times. A piece of her keel 81 feet the earliest period in tho East, of seclnding 
long was tom off, holes were knocked in her women in apartments removed from those of 
by striking on the bottom, and she was reduc- the men, renders a separate house for each 
ed to a wreck. In the course of five minutes family almost indispensable, 
the waters in the harbour fell, it is said, from The Shemitc, says Layard, whether Hebrew, 
28 to 3 feet, and tho anchors of the ship Arab, or Syrian, has a brilliant imagination, 
were laid bare. There was a great loss of ready conception, a repugnance to any res- 
. life ; many houses were washed into the sea, traiut that may aifoctthclibortyof bis person or 
and many junks carried up — one two miles of his intellect. He conceives naturally bcan- 
mland— -and dashed to pieces on tho shore, tifnl forms, whether they be embodied is 
The day was beautifully fine, and no warn- his words or in bis works j his poetry is dis- 
was given ofthe approaching convulsion; tinguisbed by them, and they are shown 
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em in the ehape of his domestio utensils. ! long as history has recorded his name : ho 
This race posseHses, in the highest degree, appears to have been made to oommand and 
what we call imagination. The best character to oppress. We find him in the infancy of 
oftheBedoninsaysBarton (Pilgrimages p, 44) the human race, as well as at later periods, 
is a gentleness and generosity. The Shemite descending from his fiur distant mountains, 
says Layard shows a ready eloquence ; his emerging from the j^eat deserts in Central 
words are glowing and apposite; his descrip- Asia, and overrunning the most wealthy, 
tions true, yet brilliant ; liis similes just, yet the most mighty, and the most civilized of 
most fanciful. These high qualities seem to nations. He exercises power as his peculiar 
be innate in him. privilege and right Layardf Nineveh, Vol 

The three great monotheistic systems which II. p. 239 /o 244. Burton* s pilgrimage to 
have divided the civilized world, came forth Meccah, Vol. III., p. 44. See Bedouin, Arab, 
from nations of Shemite origin, among whom China, Hinduo, India, Jat Mahomedan, 
arose the priests or prophets of all those iia- Parsec. 

tions who hold the unity of God. In the EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO extends over 
South and East of Asia, are representatives a space of more than 8000 miles, and consists 
of those three great religions, Jews, Chris- of an immense labyrinth of islands, among 
tians, and Malioracdans, as, also, a people, which are at least twenty countries of cou- 
th© Pnrsi, following tlio fire-worship wliich siderable size, and one which nearly equals 
seems to have been a corruption of the doc- Europe in extent. The cluster of islands and 
trines taught by Zoroaster. Tlie Buddhists, islets, scattered inirregular profusion over the 
likewise, in Ceylon, in the Trans-Gangetic Southern Ocean, commencing atthe southern 
countries and in those north of tho great extremity of the Bay of Bengal, forming this 
Himalaya, are very numerous, and follow wonderful Archipelago, stretches eastward 
Bevoral philosophies. Tho Ariaii race who far into the Pacific, through 50 degrees of 
pursue a worship of naiurc, of spirits, longitude, while in breadth itoxtends through 
of demons, and have adopted physiological 31 degrees of latitude. It comprises islands, 
doctrines us revelations, are worshipping and groups of islands, inhabited by races 
deified mortals and heroes, and are believing differing widely in character. It is not ex- 
in many incarnations of Siva and of Vishnu, posed to the extremes of heat. The air is 
They are spread all over India, and have im- cooled by constant currents ; and the mon- 
parted to its prior occupants a considerable soons, regularly recur, blowing over the 
acquaintance with ihoir religious books, ocean and over forests and swamps which 
These prior peoples constitute tho bulk of remain in a state of primitive nature. Abun- . 
the iubabitants of British India, and have dant rains fertilize the soils, and produce a 
merely added on to their own nature and magnificence of vegetation which no country 
spirit: and devil 'worship some of the legends but Brazil can rival. The great importaiico 
and philosophical views of tho Arian liindoo, of that vast tract, has drawn the attention to 
and amongst the professors of hindooism it of many European writers, but Mr. George 
are a multitude of sects worshipping Siva, Windsor Earl, and Mr. Logan, in the Jour- 
or Vishnu, or Brahma, or all of these, or nal of the Eastern Archipelago, were the 
their incarnations, or a mere Vikraliamu most constant in their efforts to describe it. 
or idol of stone or wood or brass, with or Mr. Logan proposed to designate it Asionesia 
without a form. A body of religionists, tho but, the Indian Archipelago, Malay Archipe- 
Sikh, considerable from their activity and lago, Malayanesia are other names at times 
their late political power, converts from the applied to it. It has been, and still to 
Jit or Gete races in the Fanjab, have some extent continues, the theatre of pro- 
adopted doctrines partly obtained from the digious volcanic action, to which it owes 
monotheistic mahomedaus, and partly from much of its unequalled beauty and fer- 
the Arian hiudu, but, though their Ihith is tility ; for ashes and scoria, if they blast 
only about 200 years in existence, they, too, and destroy for a time the luxuriant tro* 
have broken up into several sects. The pical flora, are afterwards the basis, and 
mat mass of the Indian people are of non- become the cause, of a most exuberant veg^ 
AHan origin, and follow religious rites and tation. In Java there are forty-six volcanic 
customs, the origiu of which is quite un- peaks, twenty of which still occasionally 
known. The Mongolian, whether Scythian emit vapour and flame. A great part of the 
Talk, or Tartar, is without imagination or Archipelago, indeed, forms part of a vast vol- . 
strong reasoning powers, but is intrepid in canio area extending into the very centre of 
danger, steady iii purpose, overcoming all Asia. These eruptive forces must have 

S position, despising his fi?llows, a great rated in remote ages with inconceivable vic- 
K^queror. Such has been his character as Icnce, and even in modem times, the great 
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eruption of Tomboro, in the Island of Sam the course of an independent stream. One 
bawa, about 200 miles from the eastern ex< writer, indeed connects the Sumatran line 
tremitj of Java, is a notable example. Thii of volcanic action with that running to New 
volcano had been for some time in a state o; Zealand. Ho says, the lines of volcanic ac- 
smonldering activity, but in April 1815, tion to which these islands have been sub- 
burst forth with tremendous violence and did joctod can be traced with tolerable distinct- 
not cease to eject lava until July. The sound ness. That one of those extends along the W, 
of the incessant explosions was hoard in coast of Sumatra and the S. coast of Java ; 
Sumatra, distant 970 geographical miles, whence it is continued by a chain of islands, 
in a direct line ; and at Temate, in the op soparatedbynaiTow but deep channels, to New 
posito direction, at a distance of 720 miles. Guinea, and can bo traced through that island 
Qutofa population of 12,000 in the province to the Louisade Archipelago, and is proba- 
of Tomboro, only twenty-six individuals sur- bly continued by New Caledonia and Norfolk 
vived. On the side of Java, the ashes were IslandtoNew Zealand, thus forming a curved 
carried to a distance of 300 miles, and 21 line resemblingthe letter S. The other line, ho 
towards Celebes ; and the floating cinders to gays, commences iiiKamtschatka and extends 
the westward of Sumatra formed a mass two through the Kurile Islands, Japan and Loo- 
feet thick, and several miles in extent, through choo, to the Philippines, where it separates 
which ships with difficulty forced their way into two branches, one traversing Palawan 
The finest particles were transported to the and the N. W. part of Borneo, where it ter- 
Islands of Amboyna and Banda, 800 miles minutes near the limits of the Great Asiatic 
east from the site of the volcano*, and the Bank, and the other continuing in a souther- 
area over which the volcanic effects extend- ly direction until it comes in contact with 
ed was 1000 English miles in circumference, tho Sumatran line. It is near this point of 
including the whole of the Molucca Islands, contact that tho volcanic action has bceu 
Java, and a considerablo portion of Celebes, 8tronge.st, throwing tho islands into fantas- 
Suraatra and Borneo. tic forms, of which Celebes and Gillolo fur- 

The limits of tho volcanic band which nish striking examples. These islands all 
crosses the Archipelago are distinctly defined rise abruptly from an uii fathomable soa, a 
by the active volcanoes with which it is stud- circumstance nnfavourablo to their produc- 
ded. There is a great volcanic stream in tiveness, since a largo portion of tho rich 
the neighbourhood of Kamtschatka from soil created by tho decomposition of tho vol- 
wliich it can be traced in a south-west dii’ec- canic rock is waslicd away into tho ocean, 
tion through the Kurile Islands, Japan, and Java, however, is in a great measure exempt 
Loo Choo, skirting tho Coast of Asia, to from this disadvantage, owing to the Great 
Formosa, where it meets another coming Asiatic Bank extending to its northern 
from tlie south and southwest through tho coast, which prevents tlio soil from being 
Philippines and Mindanao to tho Moluccas, lost, and it is deposited in vast plains 
emhra(!ing tho eastern extreme of Celebes lying between tho mountain rango and tho 
and the western Peninsula of New Guinea, sea. These plains aro so surpassingly rich 
and then another curved from the westward that they not only yield a snffipieiicy of grain 
along tho Trans- Javan chain to tho Straits for the consumption of a large portion of tho 
of Simda, wliero it meets one from a north- population of tho Archipelago, but at tho 
westerly direction through Sumatra and samo time afford such abundance of sugar 
the Andamans to Choduba island, in tho and otlicr tropical produce as to fumish 
northern part of tho Bay of Bengal. From cargoes for many thousand tons of shipping, 
the western extreme of New Guinea, how- The east end of Java is dry and arid, 
ever, along, tho north coast of that island With such violent subterranean forces in 
to New Britain, although its volcanic charac- operation, oven at tho present day, it is easy to 
tor has been decided by recent French naviga- apprehend how numerous must havo been 
tors, there remains a tract including thirteen the upri.singa and suhsidings of the solid 
degrees of longitude in which no activo vol- matter of tho earth in this region during. 
Cano has been seen. Indeed it is by no bye-gone ages. According to tho views 
means improbable that the band which takes which havo been adopted from Sir Cliarlea 
a southerly direction from Japan through lyelFs prolonged investigations, it is pro- 
Fatzima, the Bonin and Mariana Islands, may bable that these changes have rcsnlted 
prove to be continued to new Ireland ; in from a series of great nppourings from the 
which case the chain of active volcanoes nterior daring bye-gone ages, indentical 
which extends through the Solomon Islands with those still in operation, though perhaps 
aud the New Hebrides to New Zealand, and .11 in tho lines which wo observe in the 
perhaps further to the south, may indicate direction of the existing mountain ranges. 
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Qa^ of those, the Eastern Asiatic range of The remark that has been madb with re- 
ihountains, is prolonged through Arakan, gard to the ranges in the fionth*eaBtern pert 
halts at point Negrais, to reappear thi*0Tigh of Asia is eqnallj applicable to AnstraliSi 
the Andamans and Nicobars and, after ex- since one of the most marked features in 
tending along the S. W. coast of Sumatra, the geography of that continent is the nni- 
terminates at its S. E. point. Another fonnity that exists in the dii*ection followed 
monntain range runs along the Malay by all the continuous mountain ranges that 
Peninsula, is lost for a time, but appears have yet been discovered. The contrast 
again in the high peak of Lingin, and which the volcanic islands of the, Arohi- 
terminates in Bauca and Billiton, and a pelago afford when compared with the oonti- 
branch from this separates at Pulo Timoan, nent of Australia is very strikingly present- 
on the east coast of the Malay Peninsula, ed to the view of a voy^gev from Port Eg. 
and ends at Carimata, in the strait be- sington, crossing for the first time the sea 
tween Billiton and Borneo. Two ranges that separates the continents of Asia and 
traverse Cambodia and Cochin-China in the Australia. Even before he has lost sound- 
lame direction, and the&c will bo found to ings on the great bank which extends from 
extend to, and, porliaps, to traverse, Borneo, the northern shores of the latter continent, 
Between the Cambodian range and tbo the lofty mountains of Timor rise np before 
mountains at Sarawak, on the north-west him. As lie nears the land the colour of 
extremity of Borneo, the Natnnas islands the water suddenly changes from green to 
and Pulo Condor form tho connecting link; deep blue; he has now passed the steep 
and as the Sarawak hills run to the south edge of tho bank, and is floating on tho un- 
ejast, the range is probably continued, either fathomahle seas which bounds tho volcanic 
bya connected lino, or by isolated mountains. Islands of tho Archipelago. On closer ex- 
until it terminates in tlio Grunung Ratos, amination lie finds that the land of Timor 
near Cape Selatan. More recent data shew rises abruptly from the depths of the ocean, 
that this range, after traversing the western so much so, that from many of the preci- 
part of Borneo, terminates on the south pices wliich overliang the sea, a line of great 
coast, a little to tlio oastweard of Kotaringin. length will not reach tho bottom, while the 
The Gunutig Ratos would therefore appear very few spots on which anchorage is to be 
to have been formerly connected with the found are so close to tho shore as to be avail- 
primary range wliich shows at Bintulu, on able only when the wind blows from the 
Iho northwest coast of Borneo, and which land. And to complete tho contrast, if the 
may bo a continuation of one of the Indo- weather is clear we perceive that one of the 
Cliineso ranges. Tho Anam or Cochin- mountains near the east end of Timor is an 
Chinese Range is that which can bo traced active volcano. The chain of Islands which 
most distinctly across tlio Archipelago to extends from Java to Timor is of tho same 
Australia at tho present day. There seems character; lofty volcanic peaks, some in a 
110 doubt that tho multitude of islands which state of activity ; while the islands are sopa- 
are now to bo seen are merely phitonic rated from each other by narrow channels 
masses upraised by subsequent volcsinic ac- of unfixthomable depth, through which the 
tiou : or are tho tops of great voleanic out- current from tho Pacific, caused by the pre- 
bursts which liavc appeared above the ocean, valence of easterly winds, rushes with great 
But if the disruptive forces in these regions force ; but on passing these the voyager 
have been formerly predominant, tho creative again perceives a change in the colour of the 
and constructive power is now the most sea from deep blue to green, and, on sound- 
active. The zoophyte is adding silently but ing, ho finds a bottom of stilf clayey mud, 
unceasingly to tho number of these island- resombling exactly that of the bank which 
groups ; coral-reefs are constantly emci’ging fronts the northern coasts of Australia, he is 
from the waters; seeds, deposited by birds, now on tho great bank which extends from 
or wafted by winds, quickly vegetate ; ver- tho south-eastern extremity of Asia far into 
duro spreads over the waste ; and palm trees the seas of the Indian Archipelago. The 
risQ in tufted^grovos, as if by enchantment. Islands now lose their volcanic character, 
from the ocean. The hidden bnt over active and on arriving at Singapore, near the extre- 
energy of the coral-inscct makes the navi- mity of tho Malay Peninsula, the general 
gation of this Archipelago exceedingly diffi- resemblance of the country to that in the 
cult, for charts and soundings do not long neighbourhood of Port Essington is suffici- 
fora safe guides whore an unseen power is ent to strike the most careless observer, 
always at work, reducing tho depth of seas, The land low and undulating ; the shore with 
and converting water into dry land— red cliflEs alternating with sandy beaches ; 
{Quarterly Rivew^ No. 222 p. even tho rocks of the red iron-stont, 
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kaotrn to Indian i^^log^sts by ibe name of | Sea, they are rare, and the islanda of tha 
laterite, are perfectly in charaoter with the interior region may be said to lie amid per^ 
OQnntry of the Coburg peninsula, and even petual calms. The groups known as the is- 
on olos^ examination little difference can lands of the Arafura sea, consist of the Te- 
be discovered except in the vegetation. mmber,theKiand thoArruarchipelagos, with 
Five-sixths of the whole Archipelago are others of inferior significance. They are 
claimed by the Dutch as their own possession, scattered over a considerable space of sea, and 
(Mmitewr desindea) Sumatra, Babi, Nias, vary in size from seventy miles in length to 
Mintao,^e Pora Isles, Poggi, and the Eug- mere tufts of verdure fioating on the sea, 
anos, Jw, Madura, Baweean, the Kangeang, like baskets of grass and flowers, crowned 1^ 
Banka, Biliton, Bintang, Linga, the Natunas, tall clumps of palm, and dispersing through 
Anambas, and Tambetiin, tho kingdom of the atmosphere a fragrance like that of the 
Sambas in Borneo, with tho great Pontianak cinnamon gardens in Ceylon. {St. John*% 
and Banjarmassim residencies, and the Kari- Lid. Archip. Fo^.ll, p.87.) Beyond tho Arclii- 
mataislea—Celebes-, Sumbawa, Bouton, Sa- pelago,thoislands of the Pacific Ocean are peo* 
leyer, Amboyna, Ceram, Burn, Siam, Sangir, pled by two races, differing widely in physical 
Talant, the Xulla and Bangaui groups, Hal- and mental qualities, one race called Papua 
nuihcra, Obie, Baichian, Teniate, Tidor, Wai- or Melanesian has a very dark, almost black 
gin, Battanta, Salawatte, Myaole, the Ban- complexion, are of ungainly make with “ low 
das, tho Ki, Arm, and Tenimber, a part of grade of mental faculties, savage,and for tho 
Timor — Kotti, Savu, Suniba, Endo, Adonara, most pai*t incapablo of civilization.” They 
Salor, Lombate, Putare, Ombai, Bali, and occupy tho south-western islands, New Gui- 
Lombok — with the western part of New Gui- nea,Now Ireland, Louisade, Solomon Islands, 
noa — all these are claimed by the Nether- Nitcudy, tho New Hebrides, New Caledonia 
lands, and if her political supremacy were not with the Loyalty Islands, and the Fiji 
in many of them a simple fiction, they would Islands. These tribes most nearly resemble 
truly form a magnificent colonial empire, the aborigines of Australia and Tasmania. 
The political geography of tho further East, Tho second race is usually designated the 
however, is not yet accurately mapped Malay Polynesian or Brown race. Their 
out ; nor, indeed is the region in any respect colour is of all tho various shades of brown, 
perfectly known. Tho recent magnetic sur- they are well made, capable of a higher civili- 
vey has added much to scienco ; but still more zatiou and are fond of a sea faring life. They 
romnins to bo determined (ElUoVa Magive~ nearest resemble tlio Malay tribes of the Ar- 
iic Survey, Lkil 1851 CXLI. 287.) chipolugo who dwell in Malacca, Sumatra, 

Tlie ArcliipeJago contains three island.s, Java, Borneo, Celebes, tho Sunda, Molucca 
New Guinea,Boriieo and Sumatra, of the first and Philippine islands. Tlicy are distributed 
class, inferior in size only to Australia; Java through the islands from the Pelew group 
takes a second place : three aro of tliird size on the west as far as Easter island in tho 
Celebes, Luzon, and Miiid?mao, each as large east, tho Sandwich islands and Now Zealand 
as the mo.st considemble of the West India on the south being the largest of their 
gi'oup; and of a fourth size at least sixteen, viz territories. ^ 

Bali, Lombok, Sumbawa, Chandana, Flores, Over the whole vast field under examina- 
or Mangarai, Timor, Ceram, Bourn, Gilolo tion there are but two wide-spread languagea 
Palawan, Negros, Samar, Mindoro, Panay, that can be said to have dialects — the Malay 
Leyte, and Zebu — most of them with spaci- and the Polynesian, the latter being Cwsson- 
ous alluvial tradts, navigable rivers, and tially tho same tongue in Now Zealand, tlio 
many natural riches. The groups and chains Friendly, tho Society, the Navigators and 
in which they are distributed are dispersed the Sandwich Islands, bat in no others, 
over narrow seas with the greater islands in- (Journal of the Indian Archiptilagoy p. 178.) 
terveniug. Innumerable channels and pas- Ethnologists, however, have anunged this 
sages, therefore, open in every direction to race into two subdivisions, tho Mikronesiau 
the mariner,— tortuous,intricate, ful I of rocks, and Polynesian proper. The Mikronesian is 
reefs, and shoals, which render thorn in some of somewhat darker complexion and comprise 
ports difficult of navigation. (Groot, the western portion of the above range of 
Aloniteur, i. 63.) They are made less dan- islands, from the Kingsmill group to the 
gerouB, however, by the prevailing serenity Pelew islands, — Tbese more resemble the 
of the waters, the regularity of tho currents, Malay race than the Polynesian. The Polyne- 
^d the steadiness of the winds, tliongh tre- sians, comprise the eastern half from the 
meudous storms, called typhoons, occa- Samoa and Tonga islands as far as Easter 
sionaily visit the Straits of Malacca. islaud,together with theSandwich islands and 
(Ii«rnc(»<2e,Fo^a{/e,I.274^.Butoverthe China New Zealand. They are so far aptot as to be 
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fagarded a separaiSd family. Dana observes of them, like P. Cora> P. doabledajp and P. 
that a line drawn from the Pelow islands to and rogeas 00001*8 in India. Omithoptera 
the east of the Philippines, past Salomon oroBSus ooonrs in the forest at Batchian. It 
and Samoa islands, to the north of Society is of great beanty and brilliancy, the mala 
Islands on to Pitcairn island, is a boundary seven inches across, 
line between the low islands or atolls of Timor is dry and and and has only seven 
the north, and the high islands of the south, species of land mammals, the oommonmon- 
The area between that line and the Sandwich key, the parodoxurus fasciatus, a civet cat, 
islands, is 2000 sea miles wide and 6000 the felis inegalotis or tiger cat, E^d to be 
miles long, is studded with 200 low coral peculiar to the island and the Cervus tuno- 
islands, and is one vast area of depression, riensis, the Sus timorleuses and the cuscus 
In the immediate neighbourhood of this orientalia, opossum. 

Ai’chipelago is Australia, but its fauna differs The Ox antelope of Celebes is the Anoa 
in its types from those of all other parts of depressicomis. 

the world, in it, only, are marsupial kan- There seem to be two distinct varieties of 
garoos, opossums, wombats and the duck the Papuan race inhabiting the south-east 
billed platypus. It has no woodpeckers nor portion of New Guinea. The first occupies 
pheasants, but it has the mound-making brush the western shores of the groat bight, and 
turkey, the honey sucker, the cockatoo, and probably extends over the whole of the ad- 
the brush tongned lori, which are found no- jacent country, along the banks of Aird 
where else in the globe. river, and the other great fresh- water chati- 

Bali, Borneo, Java, Timor, the Philippines, nels. These people appear to agree with 
the Moluccas and New Guinea possess almost the Torres Strait Islander — an offshoot, 
similar climates, but there are great dif- there is reason to believe, of the same 
ferences in their animal productions. In stock— in being a dark and savage race, 
Bali are the barbot, fruit- thrush and wood- the males of which go entirely naked. The 
pecker. In Lombok, the cockatoo, honey- second variety occupies the remainder of 
sucker, and brush turkey. In Java and Bor- the south-east coast of New Guinea and 
neo, are many kinds of monkeys, wild cats, the Louisiade Archipelago ; they agree 
deers, civets and many varieties of squirrels, in being a lighter colonrod people than 
In the Celebes and Moluccas the prehensile the preceding, and more advanced in civili- 
tailed cuscus is the only terrestrial animal zatioii: — mop-headed, practising betel chow- 
seen except pigs and deer. In the western ing, and wearing the brcecluclotb, in some 
Archipelago are the wood-pecker, barbet, of their physical, intellectual, and moral 
trogoii, fruit-thrush and leaf-thrush, but to characters, and also partially in their lan- 
the eastward these are unknown and the gunge, they seemed to Mac Gillivray (voy- 
lori and honey-sucker are the most common, age, vol, 1, p. 77) to shew indications of 
But the natural productions of Borneo, Java a Malayo-Polynesian inlluence, probably 
and Sumatra, have a considerable resem- acquired before their arrival in New 
blancc. Sumatra has the Indian elephant, Guinea, aloug the shores of which they seem 
the tapir and rhinoceros ; Borneo has the to have extended, colonising the Louisade 
same elephant, jiiid tapir ; one of the Javan during their progress, which at Cape Pos- 
rhinoceros is different, but another occurs iu session was finally arrested by their meeting 
Asia and the smaller mammals are generally with the other section of the race alluded to 
the same in the three Islands. The fauna of iu the preceediug paragraph. 

Borneo and Celebes differ extremely, and In the Island of Ansus, in the eastein 
this difference continues to the soutli, the Archipelago, inhabited by Papuans, their 
line of separation passing between Bali and houses ai’e built on posts, placed entirely in 
Lombok, though these two islands are only the water. At very low water only is the beach 
fifteen miles apart {Nm Zealand^ J)r, F, partially uncovered. This beach consists of 
Fom Hoehstetter, SkUigart 1867.) mud, iu which the mangroves grow luxuri- 

« Sumatra was at one time known as lesser antly and completely obstruct a landing. 
Java. In 1615, its raja or sultan of Achin The gardens, fii*om this cause, are situated 
tras of sufficient power to collect a fleet of on the surrounding islands, principally on an 
500 vessels and an army of 60,000 men. island with a high beach lying opposite to 
The elephant, tapir, ouran outang, argns the kampong. The Ansus Papuans have 

S heasant, dragon's blood, are all wanting in their hair in tufts. Their appearance is good 
ava. The Sunda ox, peafowl, rhinoceros natnred, faces regular, eyes beantifully black, 
and sloth and teak occur in Java. In the month broad with beautiful regular teeth, 
Sumatra, Papilio memnon, a beautiful and the forehead high but narrow. Manf 
^tterfly has two dissimilar females, one have thin lips and finely curved noses, whicn 
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giveB them a more Earopean physiognomy 
The men are generally handsome and well 
formed, stout, without being too thick, strong 
andmuBOular; the women very good look- 
ing} and some children with very regular 
sofb faces, and long pendant curling hair. 

Generally, the Papuan is impulsive and de- 
monstrative in speech and action. His emo- 
tioiis and passions express themselves in 
shouts end laughter, in yells and frantic 
leapings. 

Mahomedanism has made large progress 
in the Archipelago, but Bali is still hindu. 
Mahomedan Malays inter without coffin or 
shroud. Elliots Magnetic Survey, Phil. Trans 
1851 cxli 287. Journal Indian Archipelago. 
Macgillivray Voyage Vol. I,p. 71 — 8. Jour- 
nal of the Ind. Arch, June 1862 p. 
330-1-2 and 3. Wallace, MacGillwray*8 Vo- 
yage vol. I p. 77. Quarterly Review No. 222 
p. 486. St. John*s Indian Archipelago Vol. ii 
p. 877. Earli KeppeVai Ind. Arch., Vol. ii. 
pp. 143, 386, 389. Bickmores Travels. See 
India, Inscriptions. Siam. Sapi. 

EAST ARIANS. This designation has 
been given to the brahminic Indians, to distin- 
guish them from the West Arians or Persians, 
who migrated into the northern country of 
the Zend. See India p. 310. 

EASTERN GHAUTS, run along the 
Coromandel Coast, for about 1,000 miles, 
from Balasore, S. W. to Ganjani ; thenco to 
Naggery, near Madras ; where they join the 
range which crosses the country in a north- 
easterly direction, from the W. Ghauts, N. 
of the gap of Palghat. Average elevation, of 
the ghauts is about 1,500 ft., Cauvery hills 
4,000 ft,,Condapilly, 1,700 ft.,W. of Madras, 
estimated, 3,000 It., Hills seen from the 
Moghalbundi, between Pt. Palmyras and 
Chilka Lake, appearing in irregular scatter- 
ed groups, 300 to 1,200 ft. Granite consti- 
tutes the basis of the range*, and clay, 
hornblende, flinty and primitive slate, or 
crystalline limestone, forms the sides of the 
mountains; and the level country, as far 
N. as the Pennar appears to consist of the 
debris, when the laterite formation covers 
a large surface. From the Kistna, north- 
ward, the granite is often penetrated by 
trap and greenstone. To Vizagapatam and 
Oanjam sieniteand gneiss predominate, occa- 
sionally covered by laterite. 

, EASTERN INDIA. This term is some- 
times used to dosignato India east of the 
Ganges, Trans-Gangetic India. 

. Eastern MEDES, and Parthians were 
two races who occupied Aria proper N. 
W, from India about the Arian lake. Subse- 
quently, Modes, Persians and the tribes be- 
tween the Medes and Indus were to some 


BAST INDIA COMPANY, 
extent brought under one dominion and 
Arians stretched loosely from the Indus to 
the Caspian Sea. Oal. Rev. No, 64. See 
Hindoo. 

EASTERN MELANESIA, a name pro- 
posed by Mr, Earl for the part of the East- 
ern Archipelago, east of the Moluccas. See 
India p. 318. 

EASTERN NUMISMATICS, a branch 
of science carefully examined by Mr. Jamea 
Prinsep. 

EASTERN SIBERIA, its capital is Ir- 
kutsk. 

EASTERN VINDYAH hills are occupied 
by the Kol and Male Uraon races. They are 
physically ultra Indian more than Dravidian. 

EAST INDIA COMPANY. Of these, in 
the South and East of Asia are two great 
names known in history, the one, the Eng- 
li.sh East India Company, tho other the 
Dutch East India Company. There was a 
French East India Company, but it never 
became prominent. 

Tho English East India Company was 
formed in 1599 by Royal Charter, with a 
capital of £30,133. Their first adventure 
of goods w^as to tho value of £37,000 in 
five vessels under Captain Lancaster, and 
in the first fifteen years, their profits were 
to tho extent of two hundrc<l per cent. In 
1613, they were ordered by Jebangir to 
settle in Surat. In 1634, Shah Jehau gave 
a firman for two English factories to bo form- 
ed in Bengal, and subsequontly, in gratitude 
for tho benefits derived by one of tlie ladies 
of tlio zeiianah of prince Shujah, from the 
medical skill of Mr. Boughton, Shah Jehan 
granted tho privilege to the English of free 
trade in Bengal. The first factory of the 
Company was at Masulipatam, but, in 1 C25, 
it was removed to Armegon, and subsequent- 
ly (1639) Mr. Day removed it to a village 
in the territory of the Rajah of Cbandragiri. 
Ho erected a factory here, which was first 
called Fort St. George, but afterwards known 
as Madras. In 1662, Charles II ceded Bom- 
bay to tho Company. In the time of James 

11 the Company in 1 690 obtained the king’s 
permission to send Admiral Nicholson with 

12 ships of war, 200 pieces of cannon and 
600 men, to seize and fortify Chittagong and 
establish a kingdom, but this proved a 
failure, and fresh troops were sent out under 
Captain Heath, who burned do^vn Balasore 
and proceeded to Chittagong. But finding 
this too strong, he sailed to Madras, whicb^ 
with Bombay, were the sole possessions re- 
maining to the English. But at this time Au- 
rungze^ accepted tho terms of peace which 
the English offered and allowed them to 
return to trade. Accordingly Mr. Char- 
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. liock on the 24th' ’Xtigust 1690, landed on PHn8ep,Loi^Bei]tinck,Marqniaof HfMStb 
the loft Imnk of the Hooghly and laid the Dr. Roxburgh, Dr. Morrison and hie son. Sir 
fbnndation of Calcutta. In 1698, the three W. O’ Shanghnessy, Dr. Griffiths^ Sir White* 
Tillages of Calcutta, Ghnttanntti and Govind- lawAinslie, Dr. Jcidon, Dr. Wight, Sir Henry 
pore were purchased for Rs. 16,000, and Durand, Sir Robert Montgomery, Sir Donald 
ehorfc^ after, during the reign of William MacLeod, Lord Macauly, Lord Lawrence, 
III of England, the fortress of Fort William Lord Napier of Magdala, Dr. J. B. Gilchrist, 
was erected. About this time, 1693, a rival Sir Herbert Edwards, Dr. Crawfurd, Dr, 
English Company was started, from which Wilson, Sir Stamford i^ffles. 
mnch injury resulted to the English interest ; During their rule, of a century and a half, 

but on the 22nd July 1702, these two com> the British put down predatory warfare, 
panies wore amalgamated under the title of They established security of person and 
the United Company of Merchants trading property from Governmental aggression. 

Ho the East. Little of interest occurred till They introduced civil and religions liberty, 
1716. In that year, an embassy was sent to instituted colleges, schools, museums and 
the emperor Perokhsir at Delhi. But, from polytechnic Institutions for the introduction 
the date of that small factory granted in 161 3 of a pure and rational philosophy, and the 
at Surat the English East India Company dissemination of knowledge, 
grew in India up to 1858. In that time they They instructed its youth in the know- 
decided the fate of kings, emperors, rajas, ledge of the medical sciences. * 
and maha-rttjahs and had drawn under their They gave the freedom of the press, 

rule upwards of a hundred millions of They formed and introduced the Hindus- 

yoople. Clive and Warren Hastings, and taneo language as a lingua franca; ths 
Malcolm and Munro .and Frero and Metcalf, English language was made known to 
and Lawrence and Napier had grown in their them: Moles worth’s Mahratta dictionary, 
service to' he great men, while Wellesley, and the works translated and published, by 
We11ington,Hastings, Cornwallis, Harris, Ben- Colonel Jervis and others: Morris’ Telugu 
tiuck, Dalhousie, Canning and Gough and Dictionaiy, Campboll’s Telugu Dictionary, 
Campbell and Rose, and Mansfield, servants Gilchrist’s Hindustanee Dictionary and Gram- 
mutually of the British nation and of the roar, Shakespear’s Hindustani Dictionary, 
Company had risen to distinction in India.* have been published, Richardson’s Burmese 
Their dominion and their ^oat army of Dictionary, Morrison’s Chinese Dictionary, 
300,000 soldiers was at length,in 1858, absorb- and works on botany, natural history, medicine 
ed under the administration of the British and physical science. 

Crown, consequent on a great revolt of the They established printing, 
native sepoy army of Bengal, during which. They translated into many languages— 
the predatory races of the north and the the Bible, a book of pure morals, 
dissatisfied amongst the nobles, took the They abolished mutilation and sanguinary 
opportunity to plunder and strive for in- piinisliments. 

dependence, and during their efibrt s much They abolished slavery in parts of India, 
innocent blood w'as shetl and many horrors They abolished Suttee, human sacrifices 
enacted. In the interval, however, amongst and infanticide. 

rile servants of the Company, there had They put down Thuggee and its kindred 
been Lord Olive, Lord Cornwallis, Sir Eyre iniquities. 

Cooie, Colonel Lawrence, Warren Hastings, They placed the remotest parts of India in 
Marquis Wellesley, Duke of Wellington, Sir communication with the whole civilized world. 
David Baird, Sir John Malcolm, Sir Thomas They abolished transit duties. 

Monro, Sir David Ouchterlony, Sir Libnel They formed roads on a scale unknown to 

Smith, Lord Metcalf, Sir Henry Pottiuger, India under any previous Government. 

Lord Hordinge, Lord Gough, Lord Keane, They gave India the benefits oi steam com* 

: Lord Amborst, Lord Combermero, Lord mnnication on its shores and rivers, and rail* 
Lake, Lord Harris, Sir Alexander Burnes, roads. 

Sir Robert Sale, Sir Henry Lawrence, Sir They introduced agricultural and horticeb 
Charles Napier,^ Colonel Neill, Mr. Thorn- tural societies for the improvement of culti- 
ason, General Sir James Ouriam, Colonel vation and produce* 

Havelock, Lord Dalhousie, Lord Canning, They established Commercial Chambers 
Hon’ble Mount Stewart Elphinstone, Sir and Banks, and displaced the innumeiabl^ 
Hector Munro, Lord Teignmouth, Sir Bartlo coins of its former rnlors by a new coinage* 
Rrere, Sir G. R. Clerk, Lord Combermere, They formed great dams over wide rivers 
Sir Vfilliam Jones, Sir James Annesley, Sir and excavated groat canals for irrigation 
AcMbald Campbell, Dr. Royle Mr, James traffic. 
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They formed a j^reat and cheap army, whicli was only;suppreiifed with groat Iobs 
about 300,000 strong, from amongst the con- of life and at great expense of money, and 
qiiercd races, and with them they made fresh it wns deemed advisable for Her British 
cimqiicsts in India, in China, in Sind, in the Majesty in I8r»8 to assume the direct govem- 
Punjab, in Aden, in JJarmah, in Assam, in inent of the country, and to rule through a 
Arrakan and Tenasseriin. A^icoroy, the first of whom was Lord Can- 

They formed a powerful Navy, which gave ning wlio was succeeded l)y Lord Elgin, by 
to the Government a great influence over the fSir John Lawrence and Lord Mayo, 
lawless tribes that fringe the neigh bonriiig EAST INDfES, this term is nsed to dis- 

coasts, their services mostly lay in the Red tinguish tlio tropical connirics in the Extern 
Sea and the Persian Gulf, and its cost was , iwrts of the world from the West Indies, 
supposed to be greater tliau the British Navy | composed of the islands lying in the tropics 
could do their work, but the work of the j between North and South America. The 
In<li;in Navy was partly war, partly political term East Indies is also used by the British, 
and partly soleutilic, and they did thoroughly the Dutch and Spaniards to indicate their 
and well whatever fell to them to perform. territorial possessions in Iho East. The 
Their Courts of SudrandFoiijdari Adalat, West Indies belong principally to Great 
their Supremo Courts of Judicature with Britain, but to possess the East Indies has 
Judges and Session Judges til rougliout the been an object of ambition to western 
land adinmietrating to each race their own races prior to histoi’ic times. The first 
laws and a great body of magistrates, and great inroad of strangers was that of tho 
Courts of Small Causes furnislied the people Eastern Ariaus about 1,500 years before 
witli tho means of obtaining justico, and gave Christ who now form the brahmin i cal tribes 
the Governmeut the means of repressing crime, of Britisli India, intellectual men, butwith- 
witli the blessing of iiit(Tnal peace and pro- out territorial possessions, Semiramis B. C. 
gressive civilization. 1,200 moved with a great army, and entered 

The service of the State was open to every India from tho N. West, but was defeated 
Indian race, it having been provided by ActsJl and driven back with great slaughter. Alex- 
aiid ‘I W. IV. c 85 p. 87, “ That no native of andcr of Macedon approached India from a 
the said territories nor any natural born similar N. W. route but ho stopped short in 
subject of His Majesty resident therein, shall | the Punjab, moved southwards along the 
by reason only of his religion, pbuioof birth, j right bunk of tho river Indus and then crossed 
descent, colour, or any of them he? disabled j the southern desorb to Babylon whore ho 
.fi'om holdijig any place, ollice or employment ! died. AlanySoythic races, of whom, however, 
iiniler tho said Company. ; little is known, appear to have entered India, 

'.riio English East India Company began : in the neighbourhood of the modern Surat, 
as pcicetible merchants, but, as is tho ou.stom j in tho early centuries of tho Cliristian Bra. 
of the east in all countries without p( dice, I After tho time of Mahommed, tho Arab 
they relainedarmedguardsover their factories I khalifs who succeeded him, mahomedans 
wliicli led on tho one hand to defensive and from Ghazni, from the vicinity of the Oxus 
aggressive acts and on tho other tempted find from Persia obtained pos^sc.ssion of j^eafc 
needy soldiers of fortune to try to plunder parts of tho country now designated British 
them or toseek theiraid ; acts which led them India, the British being tlio present occupant 
by degreestotheac(pTi.sitioiiof vast territorial of all the lauds which previous conquerors 
possessions. Their lirst charter was obtained obtainetl. 

from Queen Elizabeth in 1509. Their 2iid The Dutch Bast Tiidie.s or as that nation 
Charterin 1061 from Cbar]o.s 11 was extended calls it, Ncihcrland India are comprised in 
in 1G05. In 1702, Lord Goilolphim united the great islands of the Eastern Archipelago, 
the old company with a new one that liad from Sumatra Eastwards. They lay claim to 
been established in 1098, and renewed their be tho rulers or paramount power of -J of tho 
charter ini 773, with a grant of a monopoly to whole ^Archipelago. 

China, again renewed in 1813 with per- The Spanish East Indies are chiefly tho 
mission for other merchants to trade, but a Philippine Archipelago. The chief town 
fresh charter in 1833, disconnected them, of Manilla, was founded iuA.D. 1581, and 
wholly from commerce, made them entirely they have continued in undisturbed posses- 
a political body and permitted British sub- sion ever since. See Archipelago, Eastern 
. jeets to settle in India. In the beginning of Archipelago. 

1857, on a sudden moving of the soldier EAST INDIAN, this term has lately been 
Rmes, the Native Army of Bengal revolted adopted by all classes in India, to distinguish 
and the soldier and predatory races in great the descendants of Europeans and native 
portions of northern IndLa rose in a rebellion, motbers. The terms Eurasian and Indo- 
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Briton, wore for a ^hort time in use, but have 
C^sed to bo employed, other names such 
{U9 Ha^-Casto are nsod by the British, Ohati- 
kar and Chi- Chi by the hindus and mahome- 
dans of India, but those are derogatory desig- 
nations. Chatikar,is from Chittajtrowsers, and 
Kar, a person who uses them. The mahomo- 
dans equally wear trowsers, but concealed by 
their long outer gowns. Tlmy are also known 
as Farangi, a person of Europe, similarly as 
Hyderabad!, Bengali, and Hindustani are 
employed for natives of Hyderabad, Bengal or 
Hindustan. The humbler East-Indians if 
asked their race reply that they are Wallan- 
dez, or Oollanday which is a modification of 
Hollandais tho name having been brought 
down through tho seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries from tho . Dutch who were 
amongst the first who trafficked with tho 
East. 

They have in India all tho rights and pri- 
vileges of Europeans, and might advantage- 
ously be BO styled. They aro of French, 
Dutch, Danish, Portuguso and British descent, 
but many of those claiming a Portuguese 
origin, Xaviers, DeCastcllas, &c., aro merely 
descendants of converts to Christianity or 
of household slaves of Portngucso officers. 
East Indians aro chiefiy employed as clerks 
in public offices inwall the subordinate depart- 
ments of the British Government. 

EASTWICK, Captain Edward IL Bombay 
Army, Assistant Political Agent, Katty war, 
Soinde, 1839-1842 ; was Professor of Hindi, 
Hindustani, and Mahratta, Hailey bury. Au- 
thor of Vocabulary of tho Scindi language, — 
Dry leaves from Modern Egypt. Lond. 1817, 
8vo. ; 2nd Ed. 1852, translator of Bepp’s 

Comparative Grammar,’’ and of various 
standard Hindustani and Persian works, 
editor of tho entertaining and instructive 
“ Autobiography of Lootfullah,” which af- 
fords a remarkable picture of tho inner life 
of a Mohammedan and of tho manners, cus- 
ioma and modes of thought of tho natives 
of India. Reported on the Revenues of 
Khyrpoor. On tho pedigree of the Amirs of 
Sindh, published in Parliamentary paper. 
Tranriated the Kisso-i-Sanjan ; also of the 
25ar-tashtnamah ; Wrote on More and 
Rohri ; Translated Schiller’s Revolt of the 
Netherlands ; Memoir of Pir Ibrahim Khan. 
Translated Bagh-o-Bahar, Anwar-i-Soheili, 
Qulistaii. Author of Hand-book of India. 
Zb*. BuW Catalogue. 

EASTWICK, J. B. A Bombay Military 
officer, author of a Vocabulary of tho Scinde 
tangaage. 

EASTWICK, Capt. William Joseph, De- 
puty Chairman of the East India Company, 
IS a son of R. W. Eastwiok, Esq., of Thur- 


EBBENHOUT. 

loe-sqnare, Brompton. He was bom Iq 
1808 ; was educated at Winchester College 
and went out to Bombay as a Cadet in 1827,’ 
Ills first service was with tbe field force 
under General Welsh, at Kolapore, and in 
the Southern Maliratta Country. He was 
ti’ansferred to tho political department as 
First Assistant to the Resident in Scinde. In 
that capacity, he was attaclied to the army 
of Lord Keane, and in 1838 accompanied it 
through the territories of Lower and Upper 
Scinde. Under the orders of Sir Henry 
Pottingcr he was intrusted with the negoti- 
ation of the treaty of 1839 with the Ameers 
of Hyderabad, by which the Indus was 
thrown open to commercial enterprise, free 
of all imports and vexations interference. 
During several months he held political 
charge of tho disturbed di^ricts at the foot 
of the Bolan Pass, constituting the base of 
British military operations in Affghnnistan. 
Finally, he was appointed Acting Resident 
in Sind, and received the official approba- 
tion of the Governor- General for the man- 
ner in which he conducted the important 
duties intrusted to his charge at Hyderabad. 
In 1 847, Captain Eastwiok was elected to a 
seJit in the East India Direction, and in 1858 
was appointed to the office of Deputy Chair- 
man. 

EASTERN PENINSULA, a term fre- 
quently employed to designate the Malay pen- 
insula, to distinguish it from the Western or 
Indian peninsula. Further west in the south 
of Asia, is the Arabian peninsula, and in East- 
ern Asia are tho peninsula of Corea and 
peninsula of Kamtkatska. 

EAST INDIA TACAMAHACA RESIN. 
See Calophyllum. 

EATABLE HIBISCUS, Abelmoschus 
esculontus. W. and A. 

EATCIIAM PALLAM. Tam. Elate Syl- 
vesters. 

ETTI MARAM or Viin uakam. Tam. 
Dalbcrgia sissoides. 

BAU DE COLOGNE, a refreshing pe^ 
fame, largely imported into India from Eu- 
rope, where it is manufactured. It has in a 
minor degree some of the qualities of chlor^ 
form. Tho most celebrated manufactory is 
that of Ferina in Cologne, but much that is 
spurious is sold. 

BAU DE CREOLE, a spirit distilled from 
tho Mammee apple or wild Apricot of South 
America. See Clusiacem. 

BAU DE RAZE. Fb. Turpentine oil. 
EAU DEVIE also BRANDEVIN. Eb* 
Brandy. 

EAU REGALE. Fb. NitroMnriatie acid* 
EBBENHOUT. Dur. Ebony* 
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EBONY. 


EBENAGE^. See Diospyres melanozy- 
Ion. 

EBENE. Fr. Ebenbolz. Gir. Ebeno. 
It. Bus. Ebenns. Lat. Ebony. 

EBIL. Ab. also Hilbuia. Arab. Car- 
damom. 


EBONY. 


Kendu, 

Bbno. 

Abnns, 

Kaya-arong, 

Mahr. 

Ycndike, 

BuKir. 

Malay. 

Tai, 

Ebbon.hout, 


Abnus, 

Pkrs. 

Cut. 

Ebenowoederewo 

, Rus. 

Ebeno, 

Ebonholz. 

Pr. 

Kaln vere, 

Singh. 

Gbr. 

Kaka tatoo. 

Tah. 

Abnui, 

Guz. 

Atcha maram, 

«» 

Ebenofl, 

Gr. 

Atcba manu, 

Tkl. 

Ilobnem, 

Her. 

Tookee, 


Tondua, 

Hind 

Nalla toomi kara, 


Abnus, 

11 

Toonibi kara, 


Bbono, 

It. 

Toomi-chava kars 


Kaya>arang. 

Jav. 

Toombikiv 

»i 

Ebeiius, 

Lat. 

Abnus, 

Tendua, 

Uria. 

Tcndaa, 

Maiir. 

11 


A black wood, exceedingly liard and 
heavy, of great durability and suscepliblc of 
a high polish. It is exported from Upper 
Egypt, Abyssinia, Zanzibar, Madagascar, 
Mauritius, Ceylon, India, and Jamaica. The 
ebonies of South-Eastern Asia, are obtained 
from several species of Diospyro.s, Dalbergia, 
and Bauhiiiia, from trces growing in the 
Mauritius, Ceylon, in several parts of the 
Peninsula of India, in Coimbatore, ^falabar, 
Cnnara, the Dokban, in the Circars, Ganjam, 
Cattack and Giimsur, also in Assam, the 
Malay ponin.sula, in Penang, Siam, and cast- 
.wards through the Asiatic Archipelago to 
the Philippine Islands. The true ebony is 
so deep a black, as to bo used to personify 
blackness. But, woods sold under this name 
have also roddi.sli, greenish or yellowish lines, 
and are distingiiiHh{;d in coTnirierce as i-ed, 
green and yellow ebonies, tbongli thc.se are 
in much less esteem than the ebonies which 
arc jet black, free from veins, and close-grain- 
ed. The jet black kinds are solely employed 
for ornamental furniture, cabinet and turnery 
work, rulers, and for handles for door.s, 
knives, piano-forte keys, philosophical, musi- 
cal and surgical instruments, mosaic work 
and inlaying, though cheaper woods, dyed 
black, are frequently substituted : but it is 
much affected by the weather, on which ac- 
count it is seldom used in the plank solid. 
It is first mentioned in Ezekiel xxvii, 15: 
but in the plural, when the men of Dcdan 
are described as bringing horns of ivory and 
©bony. Herodotus (iii, 97) mentions ebony 
©3 part of the presents brought in consider- 
.able quantities to the king of Persia by the 
people of Ethiopia, and Dioscorides describes 
two kinds, one Ethiopian which was con- 
sidered the best and the other Indian which 
^as intermixed with wliitish stripes and 


spotted . But thei'e are ebonies in the Mauri- 
tius, Ceylon and the south and east of Asia, 
equal to those of any other part of the 
world. Tlio ebony in the south of the pen- 
insula of India, is chiefly obtained from 
Cooi’g and Canara, from various species of 
Diospyros and is of a superior description, 
being perfectly black in colour. Smaller 
pieces are procured from Cuddapah, Salem, 
Nuggur, &c., but there is no steady demand, 
though, for oraamental cabinet work, it is 
peculiarly fine veined. That of Ceylon, from 
the Diospyros cbcnaslcr, is of great value. 
And another heart wood, that of tlio Ka- 
doom beriyc or Bastard ebony of Western 
Ceylon, also from species of Diospyros, is 
occasionally met with of extraordinary 
beauty. The ebonies of tlio Piilgliat and 
Coimbatore districts, are supposed to be 
from species of Diospyros (cbciiaster) and 
Baiibinia. In none of the trce.s, is the 
entire bole black, only the heart wood, the 
outer and. white wood being the Tendua of 
the Mahrattas. The ebony tree of the 
Malabar forests, Diospyros melanoxylon, is 
also found sparingly in those of N. Canara 
below the Woolwa Ghat and near Mecrjan in- 
land. It is procurable, of a very superior 
quality, in tlio lull zemindaries of the North- 
ern Circars, pnxticulai’ly in the Ganjana 
district : also, inland from IQlloro in the Ma- 
Rulipatam district, logs of Diospyros ebe- 
iiastor yield an ebony richly variegated with 
bright brown strijio.s and mottled, similar in 
.qpperirahco to Calamandcr wood, wliiob, 
also, is from species of Diospyros. ITic Ka- 
rens have distinctive names for four differ- 
ent species of Tenasserim ebony trees —the 
salt water swamp ebony, the water ebony, 
tjie yellow ebony, and tlie true ebony. Dr, 
Mason never met with tlio trpes in flower, 
so as to bo able to distinguish the species of 
Diospyros to wbicli they belong, but liad 
seen specimens of the wood in the soutbom 
provinces, not inferior to the ebony of com- 
mcroo. Also, under tlie Burmese name of 
“yendaik,” the wood of two diflerent trees 
is soiiietiincs seen. One, a species of ebony, 
and the other a leguminous tree, wbicli, ac- 
cording to the descriptions of the Karens, 
is a species of dalbergia, and the wood re- 
sembles the blackwood of Hindostan. There 
is an inferior kind of ebony often seen at 
Moulmein, which the natives do not call by 
the same name that they do the trees which 
produce the good ebony, though evidently a 
product of the same genus. It also is from 
a species of Diospyros, Moulmein ebony. A 
similar wood at Tavoy is often denominated 
“ iron wood.** The Burmese ebony, known 
as “ Tai’* is found in the direction of Shooay- 
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Geen, but is very scarce. Ebony sells in 
England at £5 to £10 a ton.— Dr/i. Glhton^ 
Wightj Mason, Tmlgold, HoUzappfel, Faulk- 
ner, Crawfurd, Thumtes, Voigt, Captain 
Dance, Mr. Rohde, Evg-Ci/c. 

BCAILLE DE TORTUB. Er. Tortoise- 
Bbell. 

ECAN-LEDA. Malay. Pleuroneetes solea. 
• BOB AT AN A, lay nenr the Zagros moun- 
tains. It was also called Acliinctlia and 
wns the chief city of Media. According to 
Herodotus, Ecbatana Wcas built near tlie 
close of the oiglith century, B. C., by 
Dejoces, the founder, or (as other aathora 
say) the restorer of the Median nionarcliy. 
But the orientals, according to Diodorus 
Siculus, claimed a far more ancient origin 
for it. They not only described it fis the 
capital of the first Median monarchy, found- 
ed by Arbaces, but as existing pi'ior to the 
era of Semiramis. That queen in tlie course 
of her royal progress, arrived at Ecbabiiia, 
a city situated in a plain, and thei^ built a 
maguificent palace. In it Alexander depo- 
sited the treasures taken from Persepolis 
and Pasargada, and one of the last acts of 
Lis life was a royal visit to Ecbatana. It 
was originally tho capital of ^ledia, and 
seems greatly to have surpassed the other 
cities, Williams’ p. D.) allirms that 

the ancient Eobatnna, tho capital of Modi.a, 
is the modern Ispahan, the capital of Irak 
Ajami. But Sir William Jones, and the 
great Froncli orientalists, place Ecbatana at 
Tauris, and Qalins, who has been followed 
by D’Anvillo, and later geographers, at Ha- 
luadan. Media for tho most part, is high and 
cold*, such are tho mountains to the east of 
Ecbatana, the mountains near Kliagsn and 
the Caspian Gates, and thence to Matiana 
and Armenia.” William's 2-07. 

Strabo, lih. xi. Cap 13. 

BOHALAT. Kassia. Nerinm piseidinm, 
Roxb. Syn. of Echaltium piseidinm. — Wight. 

EOHALTUM, Syn. piscidiura.— 

Norinm piscidiuin, Roxii. 

Wrightia, piscidiu, G. Dun. 

Bark yields a useful hbre: steeped in water 
the fishes die. Voigt, 

EOHENEIS NAUCRATES. The Indian 
Remora or sucking fish. 

EOHENEIS REMORA. Linn. The Re- 
mora or sucking fish, which is usually found 
attached to the shark. They are 6 to 12 
inches long. MacgilUvray says at one place 
(p. 237-8) that he had never before seen the 
BUckiDg-fish (Echeneis remora) so plentiful ; 
they caused much annoyance to the fisher- 
men by carrying baits off hooks, and ap- 
peared always on the alert, darting out in 
a body of twenty or more from under the 


KCITON. 

ship’s bottom when any offal was thrown 
overboard. MacgilUvray, Voyage, Vol. 1 
237-8. 

ECHINODERMATA. See HolothuriadiB. 
ECHINOPS ECHINATUS, 

Camel Thistle. Hind. Oont-katara. 

Very common in Raj warra: camels con- 
sume it readily. This plant is said to bo a 
native of Mysore. Dr. Hoffmeister hag 
enlisted this plant among the flora of the 
villages from the Errengklial pass to 
Shipkie in Chinese Tartary. Roxb. FL Ind, 
Oeu. Med. Tap, p. 2()0. 

EC HITES, a genus of shrubs and trailing 
plants of the inatural order Apocynaeeaj, of 
which Voigt mentions E. apoxysand Epani- 
culata, Roxb. of Silhet, E. caryophyllata, of 
the peninsula and Bengal, and E. cyinosa 
of iJie Kliassya hills. Tli ere are above 00 
species of this genus. They are danger- 
ous hictcscent plants, of no known u.se. 
Dr. Wight, in leones, gives acuminata, 
an f idy so \ \ ter i ca, (^n ry ophy llata, cy inosn., 

diehotoma, frutescons, hircosa, niacrophylla, 
i margiiiula, panieulata, parvi flora, scholaris, 
vcnenala. — Eng. (}(ic.pAS7. Sec Caoutchouc. 

EOHITES ACUMINATA, a (rlimbing 
slij'ul) with white flowers and habit ns tho 
next. — Uldddl, 

ECHITES ANTIDYSENTERICA. Roxb. 
Syn. of ITohirrhetia antidysenterica. — Wall, 

ECHITES FRUTESCENS. Ro.xb. Syn.. 
of lolniocarpus frutcsccns. — R. Erown, 

EOHITES MALABARICA. Lam. Syn. of 
Clionoinorpha malnbarica. Don. 

ECHITES SCHOLARIS. Linn. Syn. of 
Alstonia scliolnria. 

ECHITES SPINOSA. Burm. Syn. of Ca- 
rissa cavandas. — Linn, 

BCHIUM GRANDIFLORUM, one of 
the Bornginacea). 

EOrrON, a genus of ants, several species 
of which are found in India. 

Ecilon ? riifunigmm, TFoWcer, length about 
11 -24th of an inch; is very common in the 
Carnatic, makes its nests in holes of trees, 
old palings, bamboo rafters and such like ; 
it does not care for sweets, is never sevu 
on flowers, but devours dead animal matter. 
It stings very severely. 

Eciton nigrum, Worker, length 9-24th of 
an inch, rare in Malabar, but tolerably com- 
mon in parts of the Carnatic ; same habits 
as the last. Females winged. 

Eciton I'ujlpes, Woricer, lengthll-48th of an * 
inch. 

Eciton minutim, WorJeer, about 1- 6th of 
an inch long, found in the Carnatic and in 
Malabar, on trees, derdon. 
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EDGEWORTHIA BUXU’OLIA. 


ECLIPSE 

of tlie sun— nay-kyat-hjg;ying. Bunn , 
of the moon— la-kyat-ligyiug. „ 

Girhan, Hi-vn. 

Amongsb Iiindus, of ordinary education, an 
eclipse 18 still considered to bo caused by a 
snake’s endeavouring to eat up tbe luminary. 
G’he hiudu myths on this point vary ; but 
usually the “ Iraku” or black and “ Keathu” 
or red snakes, two giants with snake heads, 
who seized the Ambrosia, are mentioned. 
On the morning of the eclipse of the 
Fun in 1 8G8 the Lucknow train conveyed 
into Cawnporo no less than 27,000 passen- 
gers to bathe in the Ganges. 

KDAGAT, also called thellda-gal kulu and 
Idangai, form the great left.-hand division 
amongst the Dravidian people of the south 
of India. See Caste. 

EDAKULA ARITI. Tel. Alstouia scho' 
Ian’s. 

EDAKULA MANDULA MARI. Tel. 
Vitis pedata. 

EDAKULA PALA. Tel. Also Eda- 
kulu Pomia. Tkl. Alstonia scholaris. 

EDAKAH. The Tamil name of a Mala- 
bar tree that grows to about forty feet in 
heiglit, and two feet and a half in diameter. 
Its wood is very soft, and not durable : it 
produces a sort of gum, or resin, like the 
Payani. The wood is used for catamarans, 
rafts for heavy timber, canoes, spars for 
sheds, and other purposes. — Edije, Forests of 
’Mitlabar and Canara. 

EDAVADA. Tkl. Alstonia scholaris. 

EDDELLAH, the Malay ala name of a 
tree which grows to about thirty feet high, 
and twelve inches in diameter. It is n.sed 
in boats and country vessels ; and is desig- 
nated jungle wood. In consequence of its 
scarcity it is not much known or used. — 
Fdi/e Molahar mid Canam. 

EDDX. Tel. Andropogon contortus. — 
Beam, 

ED DO, the name by which the esculent 
Caladium is known by tbe natives of the Gold 
Coast. See Colocasia. 

EDDU MATTA CHETTU. Tel. Nel- 
fionia tomentosa. DIetr. Syn. of Justicia to- 
nientosa.— jRoafJ. Tho name signifies “ bul- 
lock-tramplecl plant.” 

EDDU MUKKU DUMPA, Tel. also 
Eddu mu tie dumpa. Pouzolzia tuberosa. 
The meaning of the Tclugu words is bullock- 
muzzle plant. 

EDDU NALIKE CHETTU. Tel. Ele- 
phantopus scaber. — Linn, 

EDDU TOKA DUMPA. Tel. Diosco- 
rea glabra.— 

EDEN, a Hebrew word, signifying ** plea- 
sure” or ** delight,” was made the name of 


several places, remarkably fruitful in their 
soil. The first is that province which the 
prophet Amos seems to notice, ch. i. 5, when 
he divides Syria into three parts, viz:— Da- 
mascus, the Plain of Aven, and the House of 
Eden, called Coelo-Syria, or the Hollow 
Syria, because tho mountains of Libanus and 
Anti-Libanus enclose it on both sides, and 
make it to resemble a valley. The second 
place wherein several learned men have 
sought for the country of Eden is Armenia, 
between the sources of the Tigris, the Eu- 
phrates, the Araxes, and tho Phasis, which 
they suppose to bo tho four rivers specified 
by Moses, (Gen. ii. 10 Ac.— See Paxton’s 
Illustrations of the Scriptures.) The third 
place, which sorno have fixed on as the coun- 
try of Eden, is Chaldea, not far from the 
bunks of the Euphrates, — a country remark- 
able for its cxlreino feriiliby. Dabylon has 
also been so nanuKl Aden ; also Ceylon with 
its Peak and Dridge. The Eden mentioned 
; by Ezekiel as a great commercial place is 
I supposed by some to be tho modern Aden ; 
but it presents no signs of ancient grandeur. 
Eden is also supposed to have been in High 
Asia, between tlie common sources of tlie 
Jiliun and other grand rivers where there is 
abiimlanco of the Firus Judkns or bur-treo, 
sacred to the first lord, Adiiiatli Or Maha- 
deva, !Milton uses this tree to describe when 
{Paradise Lost Book IX), Adam and Eve 
“ hotli together went 
“ Into tho thickest wood ; thf^w? soon they chose 
“ The fig tree ; not that kind tor fruit rouowucd. 
But such fi8 at this day, to Indians known, 
la Malabar or Dcccan, spreads her arms, 

“ Branching so broad aud long, that in the gronnd 
“ The bended twigs take rof)t, and daughters grow 
“ About tins mother tree, a. pillai'’d sluulo 
High overarched, and echoing walks between. 

“ T}u?rc oft tho Indian herdsman, shuimiug heat,” 

“ Shelters in cool and tends his pasturing herds. 

■ “ Those leaves 

“ They gathorod, broad as Amazonian largo.” 

Tod's llnjasthrm, Vuf. Ip. 23. RohineoWa 
Traveh. Vol. II p. 337. See Adam. 

EDESA, now called Orfa, was tho Ur of 
the Chaldees whence Abraham removed to 
Haran, It is a city on tho Euphrates where 
Christian, Jewish and Buddhist tenets were 
discussed. Hero Ephracm Sjims taught and 
Syriac translations were made of the Greek 
and Christian works which have preserved 
to us the original. Max Muller, See Semitic 
races. S.nriig. 

E DGWORTH, M. P. A Bengal CivB Ser- 
vant, author of several articles on Botany and 
kindred scientific subjects, in the Bengal 
Asiatic Society’s Journal. 

EDGEWORTHIA BUXTFOLIA. Falc. 
of the tribe Theophrasta), yields an edible 
fruit of Kabul; unknown in England. 
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EDIBLE SBA-WEED. 
BDGWORTHIA CHRYSANTHA grows 
in great abnndanco in Cliina. 

EDGBWORTHIA GARDNERI, is a 
beautifal shrub, with globes of waxy cow- 
slip-coloured, deliciously scented flowers. 
This plant is allied to Daphne^ from tbork of 
which the Nepal paper is manufactured. — 
Hoolcer Ilm, Jour. Vol. I. page 205. 

EDIBLE HIBISCUS. E.ng. Abclmoa- 
chuB esculentus — W. & A. 

EDIBLE bird nests are made by the Collo- 
oalia brevirdstris, McLelland : C. nidliica, 
Gray. These are found in the caverns of 
the limestone cliffs, throughout the areas 
of simple upheaval but not elsewhere ; so 
that this singular production, which from 
its value is well known to those engaged in 
the commerce of the Archipelago, furnishca 
one of the best tests for deciding the 
oharacter of the regions in which it is found. 
In Java they are sold at from £500 to 
£583 per pccul. of lbs. avoird. See 
Birds' nests. 

EDIBLE SEA- WEED. Plocaria Candida. 
Fucus aniylaceus. 

Eyouk-pwen. Bun | Agar Agar. Malat. 

A sea weed, abundant on tlieTcnnusserim 
coast, and exceedingly valuable for its nutri- 
tious and medicinal properties for invalids. 
It was first brought to public notice by Dr. 
O’Shaughnessy as the edible moss of the 
Eastern Archipelago, and referred by him to 
the genus fucus. The fructiilcations how- 
ever being in small tubercles, the Rev. Mr. 
Mason considers it as a species of Agardhs 
genus, Sphcoroeoccus, which now constitutes 
a member of tlio genus Plocaria. It is an 
allied genus with the Ceylon moss (Qigar- 
tina lichenoides) first described as Fucus 
amylaceus by Dr. O’Shaughuessy, the PIu- 
caria lichenoides of Air. Alason ; also with a 
species found on tho coast of Devonshire in 
England, PI. compressa: with the Corsican 
moss of tho Mediterranean, P. liolmiiitliochor- 
ton : also with the Agar-Agar PI : tenax ; but 
differs from tho Irisli moss or Cliondrus cris- 
phs : and is not of tho same natural family 
as the Iceland moss which, indeed, is a lichen, 
the Cetraria Islaudica. Tho Teiiasscrini moss 
is said to bo superior to all others, as it is 
wholly free from tho bitter principle which 
renders other fuci so objectionable ; but Air. 
Mason seems to consider it almost identical 
with the Ceylon moss, for he gives the same 
account of it as Dr. O’Shaughnessy gives of 
that from Ceylon. It contains lie says a con* 
Bidorable proportion of starch, and was hence 
named by Dr. 0'Shaughuc8.4y, the starch 
fucus, F. amylaceus, but his specific name has 
been since changed to Candida^ white, pro- 
bably i^m a mistaken idea that tho substance 
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is naturally white, whereas it becomes so 
only by bleaching in the sun ; its natural 
tint is a shade between olive and purple, 
such as the natives designate red. AccorcUug 
to Dr. O’Shaughnessy’s analysis 100 parts 
contain — 

Gam.. 54'0 Iron, a trace 1*4? 

Sulphate and mu- Vegetable jolly ... 54*5 

riateof soda ... 6-5 True starch 15*0 

Sulphate aiidphos- Wax, a trace 0*5 ? 

phato of lime ... 1*0 Ligneous fibre 18*0 

The best mode of preparing it for use is 
to steep it for a fow hours in cold rain watery 
next to bo dried by tho sun’s rays, and ground 
to a fine poivder, boil for 25 minutes or half 
an hour, while hot pass through muslin or 
calico, strain and boil down till a drop plac- 
ed on a cold surface gelatinizes sufficiently. 
With milk and sugar, and flavour with 
lemon juice or sherry. — See Agar-Agar, 
EiieheiMia ; Fucus, Gigartina, Plocaria. 

EDIBLE ZALACCA. Zalacea edulis. 

EDICTS of Asoka, these w'cre engraved 
on rocks. B. C. 255. See Asoka. 

EDOAI, the patriarch of tho Edomites 
was Esau, and they dwelt on the Dead Sea 
from which they were driven by an earth- 
quake. TJiey were a warlike unsettled race 
of Arabs whoso property was in tlieir cattle, 
their waggons, and what their waggons could 
carry. They did not oultivato the soil, nor 
had they any respect for a landmark. Tho 
Nabatjeans were at an earlier time the tribe 
called Edomites. But they lost that name 
wlieu they carried it to tho southern por- 
tion of Jiidca, when called Idumaea*, for 
when the Jews regained Idumam they called 
those J'klomites of tho desert Nobaotli or 
Nabatjoaus. Tlic Nabafa^'iris proFps.sed neu- 
trality between Autigonus and Ptolemy, the 
two conteiiding powers, but the mild temper 
of Ptolomy, had so far gained their friend- 
ship that the liangh.ty Autigonus, though he 
did not refuse their pledges of peace, secret- 
ly made up his rnirid to conquer them. Pe- 
tra, the city of the Nabataeans, is in a nar- 
row valley between si eepovcrliansring rocks, 
so difficult of approach that a handful of men 
could guard it against tho largest army. Not 
more than two horsemen can ride abreast 
through the chasm in the rock by which it 
is entered from tho east, while tbe other en- 
trance from tho west is down a hill-side too 
steep for a loaded camel. Their temples and 
tombs were cut out of the live rock, and 
hence the city was by the Jews named 
Selah, the rock, and by the Greeks named 
Petra, from which last the country was 
sometimes called Arabia Pofra'a. Bunscih 




EDUCATION 

EDRISI tbe Nubian peoprrapbcp visited 
the court of Sid Rai Jyi Singh, the 
ruler of Analwara Puttun, A. 1). 1094 
to 1H5. Edrisi states that Jyi Singh 
was then a buddliist. Marsden says that 
Edrisi is improperly called the Nubian geo- 
grapher, that he dedicated his work to 
Eoger, king of Sicily, in the middle of the 
twelfth century, and that ho describes the 
island of Al-Rami ; but the particulars so 
nearly correspond ^vith those given by the 
Arabian traveller, as to shew that the one 
account was borrowed from the other. 
Marsden's JJist. of Simaira^ p, 4. 

EDUCATION in the village schools of 
India is usually conducted in the verandah 
of a house or in tho open air. Schools for 
children are frequently held nndor trees in 
Bengal, and the children who are beginning 
to learn, write the letters of tho alphabet in 
tho dust. This saves pens, link, and paper. 
This is tho old oricnial enstom, and is alluded 
to in John viii. 0, when Jesus stooped down, 
and with his finger wrote on the ground. A 
general mode of teaching writing, is to write 
with a pencil of soap stone, on a wooden 
hoard, or on a thick paste-board stained black. 
The writing hoard in Sindh is called a 
Furahi ; a tliin board made of rotiio hard 
and fmo grained wood stained rod, black, 
green, or yellow. Tho ink contains no 
mineral substance, and is thcretbro easily 
washed oiF, tho board being smeared with 
a thin layer of clay and water ; metal plates 
are sometimes used. AVhon the pupil has 
become somewliat skiltul in the manage- 
ment of his pen, ho lays aside the board 
and uses a material called daftari. It is 
made of several sheets of writing paper 
pasted together, smeared with a composition 
of verdigris, and glossed with a Mohro 
(polishing instrument made of steel,) so 
that it may be washed when dirty . — (Richard 
F . Burton* 8 Sindh p. 396.) 

The education of tho brahmans of India 
in the vernacular of their district has usual- 
ly been conducted along with a knowledge of 
Sanscrit, and many of them have acquired 
a knowledge of English. Tho lower caste 
hindus have restricted their acquirements to 
the vernacular languages of their “district 
and a few of them to English, a very few 
know Sanscrit. The mahomedans through- 
out India learn Arabic, Persian and a 
small number know English. The Mopla or 
Lubbi mahomedan, has the koran in the 
Tamul tongue. Some of the Tamul women 
have been learned, one was an authoress, and 
®»ny of their girls are now being sent to 
^hool. On the 29th July 1859, the Bothune 
School for native girls was founded at Cal- 
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cutta, tho most important feature in the 
East India Company's memorable despatch 
of 1854 was tho mcasuro of granis-in-aid. 
It offered to all schools, already existing, or 
that might hereafter bo established, provid- 
ed they were found efficient, pecuniary aid 
to an amoiint in each case not exceeding tbo 
sums arising from local sources, subject to 
conditions that in no way interfered with 
the perfectly free action of the managers of 
such schools, and only requiring that they 
should be submitted to Government inspec- 
tion, with a view to ensure the secular in- 
struction therein furnished being of a satis- 
factory character. It in fact threw open the 
fudd of Indian education to any ono who 
chose to cultivato it, offering on tho part of 
tho Government to bear luilf tho expense. 
Tho whole body of Missionaries (wo speak 
especially of Southern India) luiiled tho 
boon with enthusiasm. They all, or with 
few exceptions, held out both hands to re- 
ceive tbo proffered aid, submitting without 
a dissentient voice to tlio conditions impo.sed, 

I'Mucation in Indin, up to 18G7 was cost- 
ing about half a million a year: 

EDiril, a town in Gnzerat. 

EDIJRU BKNGU. Tel. Bamboo. 

EDWARDSIAA. ]•]. hydaspica,E.madcras- 
patana, 10. inallis are shrubs of tho na- 
tural order Fiibacca?. It is doubtful whether 
these bo different species, the flowers of E. 
mallis are pretty and is supposed to be tbo 
second kind of Argliawan (see Bauhinia 
varicgata) mentioned by Baber or his 
translator as growing at Baber's tomb at 
Kabul. It grows in the Punjab and on the 
Suleiman range, up to 8,000 feet. Dr, J, L. 
Stewart. 

EDWAPtDES, Sir Herbert, k.c.b., k.c.S.i. 
bonil8l9, died 1868, aged 50,*an officer of 
thoBcngal Army. Ho served under Sir Hugh 
Gough at Sobraon and Moodki; served un- 
der Sir Henry Lawrence in tho Punjab in 
1848 and 1849, aided in tho settlement of 
Cashmir, and establishing tho authority of 
Gholab Sing, and aided in tho rescue of tho 
British prisoners at Multan. In the revolt 
and rebellion of 1857-58 and 59 ho served in 
the Punjab alongwith tbe Sir John Lawrence, 
(lenerals Nicholson, Cotton and Chamber- 
lain, His views e.xtendod to ruling India 
as a Christian country, and his purse and 
pen wore ever ready to aid in extending 
Christianity. Tho Indian Council decreed a 
monument to his memory. He commenced 
a life of Sir Henry Lawrence. 

EDYB, J. J. Wrote on the Native vessels 
of India, Ceylon, Malabar and Coromandel 
Coasts, Lond. Also on the Timber Trees of 
Ceylon and Mahibar. As. Trans. voL i. 1 — 
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EEDEE. EETWA. 

15; and a description of sea ports on tlio a signal post for people to assemble at to hear 

Malabar Coast, Ibid, vol. ii. o24. tlie Khootha, read. A bamboo or any other 

By a residence of five years in India, as post might answer the same purpose, but a 
His Majesty’s Master-ship- wriglit in Ceylon, brick building is usually preferred, as beintj 
ho had singularopportunities of becoming per- more durable and affording individuals an 
fectly informed on the subject of which lie opportunity of handing down their names to 
treats in liis memoirs. He describes in a posterity, by being at tlio expense of erect- 
clear and concise manner the various vessels | ing them. It is by no means a sacred oditice. 
of the coasts of Coromandel, — Dr. VnikVs I HerJd. 

Calalogice» Malabar and Ceylon. See Boats. EEG. Dan. Oak. Querciis. 

Timber. ^ ELE-CYWOT-SHA, a beast of Arra- 

EEB, a river of tlieW. Ghauts, lat. 20*50, can, strips five to six feet in length, com- 
Ion. 73* 42'. W., disembogues into the Indian posed of several layers, of which one side is 
Ocean, — Length 70 m. smooth and compact, and the layers on the 

EEO. Auab. There are five Keds or other side thin but cancellar: all having a 
festivals, held annually by iiiahoincdans. The considerable degree of toughness, 
two principal ones are the Bumzan feast or EEK. Hind, also Eekh. Hind. Saccha- 
Eed-ool-fitr and the Bnqr-ced; which aro rum violaceum. Sugar-cane, a sugarcaiie- 
Earz and Soonnut, *.c., commanded to bo field. Kok liraj Hind, also Ookliraj is the 
observed both by God and Maliomed. The day on which sugarcane is planted, and which, 
other three are, Molnirrum, Akhri-char in Northern India, is performed with some 
shnmbahand Sliab i-bnrat, &> are only soon- rural ceremonies. Elliot, 
nut, or commanded by Mahomed. The Eed- EEITA. Tkl. Aku. Tel. the leaf. Elate 
ool-Fitr, or llamzan-kec-Eed, is held on | sylvestris. Eeita khalbi. Tel. the Toddy 
tho first day of tho tenth month Shawal. lOeila pandu. I’kl., the fruit. 

Eed-us-Eoha, Arab. lit. Feast of day EEL. Anguilla of Linnams, Allaree. Tam. 
light, Eed-iil- Kurban, Eed-i Kaliir. Tlie Flels aro found in considerable quantities 
Buqr-eed is also called the Eed-ns-Zolia, in the tanks, lakes, rivers and seas of the 
Arab. lit. Feast of day light. It falls on S. E. of Asia. 

the 10th of tho montii Zi-iil-lLij. It is also EEBPJLAKAI. Tam. Artoenrpus pubes- 
termed the Eed-ul-Koorban,or “ the feast of cens. Wild. Its fruit somewhat resembles 
eacrifice,” and wms instituted in coinmc- tho Datura, and is the produce of the tree, 
moraiion of Abraluim offering up bis son called by Rlieede Aiisjeli (See Hort. Mat. 
Isaac, or as most mabomedans say Ishmael. Part ‘3rd table 82rd), wlio tells ns that when 
It is also called tho Eed-i-Kabir or great much is eaten it is apt to produce diarrhcBa, 
festival. HerJd, which, however, is cured by the root and 

EEDEE. Hind. School Holiday, bark of the same tree. — Aimh’eyp. 240. 
EEDGAH or NUMAZ-GAH, Hi, a place EESA-KHATL,an Afghan clan, their conn- 
of festival or of prayer ; a building raised try extends to witliin 30 miles of the pro- 
by mabomedans of India, generally vince of Dera Ismael Khan. It is a strong 
W’ithout the walls of a town (often amidst and mountainous strip of land. The mouii- 
gardens), erected on a platform or a pedi- tains of bjc.sakhail and Khussoor rise so 
ment three or four feet above the level of abruptly from the Indus, that but for the 
the ground, and on an emiiieiicc, consist- access to this country on oilier .sides it might 
ing of a straight wall with two or more mina- make successful resistance. Paperg, Easilndia 
rets, and having in the centre, on a level with Cnhnl owl A ffghumdan. 185^, p. 22. 
the ground, three steps, which forms tlie EESHEEGAYDUNTI. T.kl. Caboose. 

mimhur (or pulpit), from which the Idtoniha EESWARA MAMIDI. Sing. Xantho- 

(or sermon) is read on particular occasions cliynms pictorius. 

or on particular feast days, such as those of EESHWA, Sans, the glorious, from 
httqr-eed and rumzanJiec-eeO^ which occupies Eesh, to bo grand, hence Eeshwara, Sans, 
from an hour and a half to two hours. It is the glorious: Esliwari, feminine of eesh- 
Boid that the Arabian Prophet, in addressing wara. ’ 

the congregation, stood on the iqipermost EESUN, a river in the Futtehghur district 
step; Ahu BuJeur ‘Ids successor’ on the of the N. W. Provinces runs past Ooiner- 
Bccund ; Oomur on the third or lowest ; but ghur in Muttra is at Talgawn, in Futteh- 
Oosman, observing that at this rate we might I ghur, and is the river of Mynpoorie. 
descend to tho bowels of the earth, fixed | E ETCH A MARAM. Taai. Elate sylveS- 
npon the middle as the one from which to iris. Eetcbam-elie, the leaf, Eetcham-khalldi 
deliver the sermon ; since then it has continu- the toddy, 
edso. This building is merely intended as EKTWA, a river of Sylbet. 
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BEYOOHAIYER or Eeyoover, see Kum- 
jnaler. 

EBYUM. Tam. Lead. 
began, a town of Borneo, see Kyans. 
EGBATANA is the Hagmatana of the 
Caneiform, inscriptions. See Bkhatana. 
eggs. Eng. 


Baiza, or Baida, Arab. Betzim, Hkbrw. 

Matto, Can. Unda, Hind. 

Tetti, » Ova, Lax. 

GadJa, « Matta, Tam 

(Eiifa, Fr. Gadda. Tisl. 


In Chnsan every spring thousands of ducks’ 
offgs are liatched by artificial heat. The 
cstablishraont is situated in the valley on the 
north side of the city of Tinghae. Tlie hatch- 
ing house is a kind of long shed, with mud 
walls, and thickly-thatched with straw. Along 
the ends and down one side of the building 
are a number of round straw baskets well 
})lastcred with mud, to prevent them from 
taking fire. In the bottom of each basket 
there is a tile placed, or rather the tile forms 
the bottom of the basket ; upon this tho fire 
acts,— a small fire-place being below each 
basket. Upon the top of tho basket there 
is a straw cover, whicli fits closely, and 
wliich is kept slmt whilst the process is 
going on. In tho centre of the shed are a 
number of largo shelves placed one above 
another, upon wliich tho eggs are laid at a 
certain stage of the process. When tho 
eggs are brought, they are put into the bas- 
kets, tho firo is lighted below them, and an 
nniforiu heat kept up, ranging, as nearly as 
I could asoertaiii by some observations which 
I made with a thermometer, from 95 ® to 
102 ^ , hut the Cliinamcn regulate the licat 
by their own feelings, and therefore it will 
of course vary considerably. In four or five 
days after tho eggs liave been subject to this 
temperature, they arc taken carefully out, 
one by one, to a door, in which a number of 
holes have been bored, nearly the size of tho 
eggs ; they are then held against those holes, 
and the Cliinarncri look through them and 
are able to tell whether they are good or 
not. If good, they are taken back, and re- 
placed in their former quarters; if bad, 
they aro of course excluded. In nine or ten 
days after this, that is, about fourteen days 
from the commencement, the eggs arc taken 
from the baskets, and spread out on tho 
shelves. Here no firo heat is applied, but 
they are covenjd over with cotton, and a 
kind of blanket under wliich they remain 
about fourteen days more, when the young 
ducks burst their shells, and the shed teems 
With life. These shelves are large, and 
capable of holding many thousands of eggs *, 
and when the hatching takes place, the sight 
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is not a little enrious. The natives who 
rear the young ducks in the surrounding 
country know exactly the day when they 
will be ready for removal, and in two days 
after tho shell is burst tho whole of the 
little creatures aro sold, and conveyed to 
their new quarters. — Fortum's Wan^rings^ 
pages 76 to 81. 

EGG TREE. See Dalbcrgia. 
EGG-BEARING GOURD. Cucurbita 
ovifera. 

EGG PLANT. Solanum mclongena, — • 
Linn. See Briujal, ]3ayngun. 

EGG SHELL GIIINA, a manufacture in 
Japan, in tho provinces of Eozen and Set- 
suma. 

EGILBIR, Hind. Root of Datisca canna- 
bina. 

EGIN, See Mesopotamia. 

EGISA. Tel. Pterocarpus marsupium. 

EG MONT ISLANDS, about six in num- 
ber, part of tho Chagos Archipelago. 

EGRET, the common name of several 
species of heron. In Australia, what in 
India we call * White Paddy-birds’ and 
in Britain aro tlio miieli prized Egrets, have 
come to be denominated ‘ Cranes j* and 
tho real crane of that country is known as 
the ‘ Native Companion.’ 

EGERTON, a ]3ongal civil servant, who 
wrote an aceouut of his journoy through 
Spiti, Loud, 1864. 

EGYPT, in the higliwayfromEuropo to the 
East, is now ruled by a niahomcdan, a heredi* 
tarypachaorviccroy under thekingof Turkey. 
Egypt is one of the most ancient of the 
kingdoms of the world. It is probable that 
it has always boon of tho same dimensions 
as now, viz., about 11,000 square miles in 
the small strip of tlio Nile valley rnpning in a 
limestone plain elevated 1 50 to 500 feet above 
the sea, with tho great sandy tract on the 
east, and the African deserts on the west. 
Every year from unknown times, tho Nile rises 
in June to about 30 feet, overflows its banks, 
from tho cataracts at Syeno to its sevon 
mouths, and subsides in September. Rain 
falls at places, at Alexandria, in great down- 
pours, and occasionally atCairo and in the de- 
sert, but its fall is uncertain and reliance is 
not placed on it. Upper Egypt was once 
been called Meroe, which name was after- 
wards applied to Abyssinia, subsequently it 
was named Ethiopia, till that name also was 
applied to the country beyond the cataracts, 
and then to Abyssinia. In the lan^age of 
tho country Egypt was named Gherai, a word 
the same as Ham and Cham ; in Hebrew it 
was named the land of Mizraim, one of tho 
tribes of the children of Ham $ and from the 
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Greeks ifc received tlio name of uEgyptns, first is tlie Egyptian proper, wkoso skull ig 
Egypt, or the land of Copts ; and these last shaped like the heads of the ancient The- 
two names, having once meant the Delta, ban statues and the modem Nubians. The 
vrere afterwards stretched southward to in- second is a race of men more like the Euro- 
elude the whole of the country. peans, and these mummies become more 

The annals of Egypt begin to be credible common as we approach the Delta. These 
with the accession of PsammoLichus, B.C. aro perhaps the same as the modern Copts. 
670. Ho was the lirst to open his country The third is of an Arab race, and like the 
to the Greeks, and in his reign we have the heads of the hibonrersiu the pictures, 
firk coincidence of Egyptian, Greek, Median Its ancient history is divided into two em- 
and Jewish chronology. piius, ilio older empire of Menes, and the 

Wo Icaru from the Book of Genesis middle or the Hyksos and tho newer from 
that tho Egyptians wei’o a tribe from Asia, Amos to Slicsliouk. Tlio pyramids are tho 
called tho children of Ham ; and their pliy- principal monuments of the older, and they 
sical character, and habits of life, both show were built in the reign of tho fourth dynas- 
that they were more nearly allied to Asiatics ty. The old empire lasted 107G years. The 
than to the less civilized tribes of the Ara- new empire began witli a struggle with Asia 
bian and Libyan deserts. Tho single lock of which soon extended to Phoenicia andMeso- 
liair on tbo young nobles reminds us also of potamia, Damascus, Nineveh and Babylon, 
the Tartars ; while tlio religious dread of the The Hyksos or shepherd kings were neigh- 

sea, the sacred bull, and tho refusal to cat bonring Semitic tribes, from the N. E. of 
flesh, aro wliat wo nioeb with among tho hlgypt, that is Canaanites associated with 
hindoos. Their worship of the bull reminds BedonintribesofNorthornArabiaandthepen- 
us also of tbo hindu reverence for tho sacred insula of Sinai. They held Memphis, but 
cowand for the bull Nandi the vahan of Siva, tlicir residence was a fortified camp on the 
They resembled tbo Chinese in (heir syllabic border of tho Syrian desert. Tho ultimate 
writing, and like Chinese and hindusin dubi- fall of Ihe newer empire was mainly caused 
fully sotting out food at tho gravea of their by an invasion of the country from Palestine, 
fore-fathers. Tiiey resembled tl)o hindu, or the in which tho utmost cruelties were practised 
biiidu thorn, in their respect for tho sacred and at its close Moses withdrew into 
animals. Whoever killed one of these inteu- Arabia. Up to tbo time of Amos, the Egyp- 
tioually was put to deatli ; and indeed who- iians performed human sacrifices, Plutarch 
ever killed a hawk or an ibis oven by acci- cpiotcs Mauetbo assaying that inEiletliya (tho 
dent was condemned to die. Wlieuevera house city of the mother of Isis,) tho sacrifice of tho 
was on fire tho chief care of the noighbours so called Typboncans was performed during 
was to save tho cats, the men and women tho dog-days — viz., human sacrifices, when 
might bo burnt in tho ruins, but the cats tho ashes of tho victims were scattered to 
wero to bo saved at all risk. When a cat tho winds. Porphyry also quotes the same 
idiod a natural death every iiinnito of tho work of Manctho on Archiology and Dovo- 
houso shaved his eyebrows, and when a dog lion, to the cfiect that Amos abolished the 
died they shaved all over, Tlio dead cats practice of human sacrifices in Heliopolis, 
were carried to the sacred tombs at Bubasl is, They were formerly performed to Ilera, tho 
where they wero embalmed and ilioii buried, mother of Isis. The victims were examined 
In tho same way tho hawks wore mado into and a seal was affixed to tliom, as were the 
mummies and sent to bo buried at Butos, tho calves without blemisli. Three were sacri- 
serpents at Thebes, tbo crocodiles in the ticed daily, Amos ordered the same number 
Labyrintli near crocodilopolis, the ibis, that of wax figures to he offered in their stead, 
useful enemy of vermin, at Hermopolis, bulls {Bnmmj 16o — 0 p. iv. passlni). 
and cows at Alarbocliis, and tho other ani- The wor.ship of Osiris was the oldest 

mals in tho other cities. religion, and ho was worshipped as tho Lord, 

(Sharp's History of Hyyptj Vol. I p. 2. Cal. the God and father of each individual soul, 
Rev. May 1808. Sharpa's llislory of Hgyjyt, the Judge of men who passes sentence strict- 
Vol, Ip, 04-95.) ly according to right and wrong, rewarding 

Their custom of embalming the dead seems goodness and punishing crime. The wor- 
to have originated with them, tho mineral ship of animals was not introduced into the 
pitch for it was brought by foreign traders e.stablished religion earlier than the second 
from the Dead Sea. The skulls of tho mum- dynasty, 200 years after Menes, therefor® 
miea agree with history in proving that Egypt not much more than 5,000 years ago. (Btt^ 
was peopled with a variety of tribes ; and sen's God in History^ Vol, 1 p, 226.) 
physiologista, when speaking more exactly, The sun, or Amun-Ra or Kuaph-Ra the 
nave divided them into three classes. The god of Thebes, or Jupiter- Ammon as he wa® 
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EGYPTIAIT LOTUS. EILAN. 

called by the Greeks, was the god under EGYPTIAN PRIVET. Lawsonia inermig.' 

whoso spreading wings Egypt had seen its EHDAKL IITBZIO. Arab. Camomile, 

proudest days. Every Egyptian king had call- EHRA BADRA, a name of Vira badra. 

ed himself the son of the sun ; those who EHREE or EHUOO, a river of Boondee. 

had reigned at Thebes boast-ed that they EiiRETIA, a genus of plants, trees or 

were beloved by Amun-Ra; (iJ57mrpe’s%yp/.) shrubs of the natural order Boraginacem. 
The Egyptian priests -wepe the first to teach Voigt nainos E. as]^era and biixifolia small 
that a man does not wholly die when life trees of the south of India. E, internodia a 
leaves the body. They said that after death tree of tlie Manpilius, E. Ijevisand E. serrata 
the soul dwelt in the bodies of other animals, trees all over India, E. arenaria, Grijf' is one 
and was there imprisoned for its sins during a of the sand binding plants of the Indian 
inimber of their short lives, and that afler coasts. Tho root of E. bnxifolia (knru- 
tlms passing for three thousand years, vingi vayr. Tam. Pale kcj.ar, Hind.) is given 
through tho bodies of birds, beasts, and in dccoution as an alteriitive in syphilitic 
fi.slics, it was again allowed to take upon it- cachexia and \t:i fruit is eaten. Wight 
self a human covering. Hence they care- gives Ehrotia nspera, euneata, Irevis, ova- 
fully saved the dead body from decay, by iilVdia, uiriiadlalo, vimineaAViglitmna. 
einbalrniiig it as a mummy, that it might be EHRETI A. ASPEltA, Ronj’.. A small tree 
ready for the soul to re-enter when tlie years of the Paiijab plahis, Sivalik liills and Salt 
of punisliment had (Sharpe's Uyijpt, Range : in limes of deartli, its bark is 

Fo?. Ip. 19d.) ground mixed with flour and eaten. Its 

Whilo Solon andllccatams wore study- vvood is valued lor its hardness, 
ing the Egyptian customs, Pythagoras, EIIR]^]TTA L/EVIS. Jioxb. Cor, IF. le. 
if we may trust to tho slightest and most Beurreria Jiovis, G. Von, 

Bnoertain of tradiHons, was stndyinff in Pai.,ia„tam, G<..1avorv,TrL. I Soregada. Tm. 

Egypt under Qinuplns of Heliopolis. Jio is IVda i.mlimcri!, Ciicar | 
said to have lived twenty years in Egypt, 

and on tlio ooniinest of tho country by tho ^ protty largo tree, common in tho drier 
rcu-sians to have boon taken prisoner and Pf^*’!** of Ceylon, m tho peninsula of India, is 
carried off to Bahylou. (Sha> 2 ie’a Wslonj vf a native ol Uic Oirear monntains, rtows in 
I'jfjppti VoL I p. ir/l.) IliiidosbiTi, ill tho Dlieva Dlioon, tho Khereo 

Tlicir Jaiiguiigo was recorded in hj^orogly- l’*^^*'* Bengal. It furiiishes a hard 

phicf?. The w(>rds liitliorto deciphered are valnablo wood, thongli not of groat size, 
about f)0o in number and principally inde- "'bich in the Circars is used by tlio bill peo- 
poiidont rools wliieli can all be traced into many purposes.— 7)r. Almh'c, Voigt 

tho modern Egyptian to about 900 Avords J),\ Clrghom, CapUiin BeddamCf 

(/hm.I, 270.) UoJohM.S, 

III tbelr manners and customs Hero- EIIIIETFA SERRATA, Eqxh. 
dotus found tho Vfpjplians unlike every Ehretia pyrii’olia, I). Don. 

thing ho had been used to in Greeeo. They Kala aja. Bkmi. I Xulshima. Nep. 

wrote from right to left. They ate tlicir ^ t 

meals in tho streets. Tho priests Avere l^ee growing in Rongal, Chithtgong 

shaven, Avhilc other men Avoro beards. Every the Khassia nioiin fains, Nepal, Bhootnn, and 
thing Avas remarkable and ncAv to him. tlio iiclira Dlioon. It furnishes a tough 

It Avas in the time of the elder Pliny li.ght wood, easily worlccd and durable, made 
that the route through Egypt to India first bito sword lumiiles.— Fo////. 
bcoame really knoAvii to tho Greeks and E1.1YN(R10-C1NETE8. See Paleraonidro. 
Romans. Sharpe's Historu of Egypl, Fo/. 1 p. EiCHJ'l. Gnu. Onk, Quorens. 

3. P/my /ifi. vi. 26. EICMEEN; ECKKRN. Ger. Acorns. 

^Sce Java ; Jews ; Kali ; Kama ; Knrtakeya •, EICllIA MARAM. Taai. Also Eiclii 
Ren; Khiraj ; Kiang; Krishna, Kahisa; Ma- Wood. Anolo-Tam. Ficus t’siela, 
liadcva, Parana, Takya., Surya, Serpent, El DTJ, a ruined town on the Karan rivor 
Siva, Varaha, Vishnu, Yavana.*^ inLiiristan. It AA^as .also called Mai Amir. 

.EGYPTIAN BEAN, a name Bometimes EIGHT-FOLD OBLATION. See Hindoo. 
Jjdvcu to the bean-fruits of Nclumbiumspoci- EIK. Dut. Oak. Quorens. 
osam,Willd, from tho not ion that they were EILAK. Tukki. Tlie term given by the 
Rifi beans which tho disciples of Pythagoras pastoral Dnrani, to .their surapier residence, 
^ere forbidden to eat. Kislilak, also Turki, being that oftlieirwin- 

EGYPTIAN hare. Lepus iEgvpticus. ter .station. See Afghan. 

.EGYPTIAN LOTUS. Nelumbium epc EILAN. Him Also Elaur, also Ellal, 
ciosum. Wind. Andromeda ovali folia. 
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BIMAK. 

EIMAK. An Afghan tribe, known as' 
Firoz Kohi, after the city of that name, about 
sixty-three miles from Teheran, whence they 
were, removed by Timur. The Tartar con- 
queror, exasperated by the depredations of 
the people inhabiting Mazanderan, south of 
the Caspian, attacked Firoz Koh, and defeat- 
ed them, and they are now located in the 
country between Herat and Mairaana. Ac- 
cording to other author’iiy, the Eimak is a 
nomade branch of the Tajik of Afghanistan; 
the Tajik being the descendants of the an- 
cient inhabitanis of the country. General 
Ferrier however observes that the races 
known by these names who occupied Paro- 
pamisus, are so intermingled and their 
origin so uncertain that to investigate them 
is a hopeless task. ITo adds that under this 
name are comprehended all the tribes de- 
scended from the ancient conquerors of the 
Paropamisus speaking the Persian langnngc. 

In m.anncrs and langungc, and physical ap- 
pearance there is a great conformity amongst 
all the tribes who readily combino to oppose 
the Uzbeks find Afghans. They are probably 
a great nation subdivided into small govern- 
ments or republics. They lead a compara- 
tively savage life, in gi^eat repose or in the 
activity of a soldier life. TJio TJsboks and 
the Afghans are civilized people compared 
with them. The Persian they speak appears 
to he exceedingly ancient, and there is but 
little Arabic mixed with it; they only recur 
to the latter on rare occasions, when their 
own language docs not afford a word by 
which they can express any particular idea, 
the Koran is very imperfectly known 
amongst them. Tliey wish for notbing be- 
yond a tent, a horse, a wife, and plunder. 
They are very bospitablo, and to each other 
faithful and devoted. Well organised, they 
would make excellent soldiers, especially 
cavalry ; tbeir arms arc the lance and bow, 
and they have very few fire-arms. The 
forms of the women are largo, robust, and 
well developed, but their beauty is mediocre, 
and at forty they arc frequently decrepid. 
Though tho winters in the Paropamisus arc 
very severe, the inhabitants prefer a tent to 
ft house, because they can more easily gratify 
their love of frequent change, or even comply 
with the necessity for it, without being 
obliged to leave anything behind them. 
Tho tents, mado of felt woven of camels 
wool, are thick and impervious, and when 
carefully closed tho cold rarely penetrates 
them. Their qountry is fertile : there are few 
populations in Asia more favoured in this 
respect. They are shepherds rather than 
cultivators of the soil, nevertheless they 
have some crops of corn, barley, maize, and 
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BKTA. 

a kind of millet which they consider a 
delicacy. The Eimaks encamp in the plains 
during the winter, and in the table-lands of 
the mountains in the summer and autumn. 
They are intrepid sportsmen, and frequently 
neglect the small game to pursue the wild 
beasts which abound in their country. 
Ruins are frequently mot with, but no in. 
scriptions arc found that can lead to any 
explanation of their origin. They reap 
camels. Ferrier Journ, p. 255 See Aimak ; 
Hazara; India p. 336; Jews; Kalmuck; 
Kabul ; Koh p. 440. 

ETMLEFj, a sub-division of the Tuga tribe 
dwelling in Husunpur, Dhubaree, Dhaka and 
Oojbaree in the zillali of Miiradabad, many 
of these are mahomedans. Elliot, 

EFN". Hind. Urtica heterophylla. 

EING-GYIK. Burm. Shorea robusta. 

EIN-SHE-MEN. BoiiM. Lord of tlie 
Eastern House ; the peculiar appellation of 
the declared heir to the Burmese throne. 

EIN WIN. Burm. A tree ofMoulmein. 
Used for all ordinary purposes of building.— 
Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

EISEN. Ger. Iron. 

EISENJTOLZ. Gkr. Iron Wood. 

EISExN-VITRIOL. Ger. Sulphate of 
Iron. 

ElZ UD DIN HUSSAIN. See Iz-udDin 
Hussan. 

E-JIN or EE-GIN of Malacca, peeiilinr 
grain from an undetermined plant but seem- 
ingly one of tho Leguminosop. 

EJMAN. Name of an Arab tribe. 

EJOO also EJU, Gomuto. A strong black 
horse-hair looking fibre obtained from tlio 
Arenga Saccharifera. 

EK. Sw. Oak : Qnercus. 

EIv. Hind. Peus. One. It enters into 
many compound words, as, 

EK- ATASITI, Hind, also Ek-bara, in dis- 
tillation, the spirit that first passes over. 
When redistilled, it is called do-atashi or 
do-bara, double distilled. Sili-atashi or thrice 
distilled. 

EKAMRA-KANANA, Sans, from eka, 
one, amra, a mango tree, and jJanana, a 
forest. 

EKA DASHI, Hind. Literally one and 
ten, the 11th day of the moon’s increase or 
decrease. It is one ot the hindu fast days, 
or “ Bart” Powell, 

EK-FARDI, also EK-FASLI land yield- 
ing one crop annually. Elliot, 

EKA-DANTA, Sans, from eka, one, and 
danta, a tooth a name of the hindu 
Ganesh. 

EKA. Sans. Chief. 

EKA, a one horse shay. 

EKTA. Hind, unequalled. 



ELiEAGNlJS. 

. BKHARTHA, Hind. A one-wlieel well : 
a domala or dohartha well has two wheels. 
Mliot PomlL 

EKALBIR. Hind. Datiscus cannahinus, 
its root is a dye stuff : alsoVerbascum thapsus. 

EKBEEH. 13eng. Ilelminthostachya la- 
ciniata. 

EKKUDU TIGE. Tel. Cardiospermum 
halicacabum. — Liim. 

EKLINGA, a colebratcd Saiva temple in 
the defiles of the Vindhya. 

EKOJI, the first of the Maliratta rulers 
of Tanjoro. He was the son of Shali-ji (A. 
D. 1044), .a subhadiii’ of the Carnatic under 
Anrungzib, who gave Tanjore to Ekqji 
asajaghire. The last of the Tanjore rulers 
died in 1 855, and the country was annex- 
ed to Britisli territory. 

EKSHA MALL, a T^’epaul ruler who in 
A. D. 1,600 divided Patan, Kliatmandu, 
Banepa find Bhatgaon between his daughter 
and his throe sons. JTis full name was Jaya 
Eksha Mall, also Jyc-Kush Mull. 

EKTl’jJiiU, Bi-:ng. Opihioglossum rc- 
ticulainm. Linn. 

EKIJ ILVNTA, a name of Ganesa, literal- 
ly orie-toothod. 

EL, also named Kronbs, of the Egyptians 
aocordirig to the doclrino of Byblus, was the 
son of heaven and earth, lie conspired 
against liis fatlier OumTios. El is the root of 
Elohirn. Bethel of Gen. xxviii, 11 — 19, is a 
compound word, Beiih-El, the house of El, 
meaning God’s house. El of the Greeks (Yl 
ill Hebrew and Phccnician), /.e., God, the 
strong, whenco comes Elohirn, literally, the 
gods, and the Groco-Phcnici.an Bmtylia, or 
sacred stones supposed to have fallen down 
from heaven, (Aio Ticrtts) perhaps aero- 
lites which were hononred and held sacred 
on account of the divine power supposed 
to be inherent in tlieni : whether it was 
a common stone or an aerolite that Jacob 
had for a pillow cannot be known, .as he rose 
from his dream exclaiming (v. 17}. ‘^How 
holy is this place ; — this is none other bnt 
the house of God, (Bait-El. And Jacob** 
took the stone that ho had made his pillow 
and set it up for a pillar and poured oil 
upon the top of it and called the name of the 
place Bethel.” Bunsm, IV 242-3. Sec 
Bftjtyli. Bait. 

ELACHI, Bexo. Hind. Cardamom, 
Elcttaria enrdamomum. 

ELA CHEDDI. Tam. Elettaria carda- 
, motnum, Maton. 

EL.^ AGNUS, a genus of plants of the 
order Elaeaguaccm or oleaster tribe of which 
June species are known to occur in the S. E. 
of Asia. The ripe berries of E. angustifo- 
lius ai’e eaten in Cashmere as also are those 


EL^OCARPUS GANITRUS. 

of E. dnlcis, E. conferta, E. hirtensis, E. on* 
enta1is,E.Moorcroftii has ornamental flowers. 
The wood of E. conferta is the winter 
fuel of the people of Iskardo : and the honey 
gathered by bees from the sweet flowers of 
E. orientalis is much esteemed. Voigtf Bid’- 
delly Honigherger p. 273. Jloohery Hm. Joum, 
p. 205. l)r. J. L. Steicart. 

EL^OCARPUS, a genus of plants of the 
natural order EliDocarpaeeflcof Li ndley, about 
40 species of which are known. E. serratus, 
L. is a small tree of Travaucorc. E. cunea- 
tus, Wight. A tree of Ceylon and the Wes- 
tern coast of tlio Indian peninsula. In Bur- 
raah, are several species, undetermined, which 
the Burmese name “ tau-man-gyoc,” “ than- 
Iwen” and “ wa-hso-ben.” 

ELH50CAIIPUS, Species. 

roeech.'india. Ujria. 

A tree of Ganjam and Gumsur, of extreme 
height 48 feet, circuuifcrcnco 5 feet and 
lieight from tho ground to tho intersection 
of tlie first branch, 0 feet. Ploughshares are 
occasionally msi.de of this wood, bnt it is 
chiefly used for firewood. The rosaries worn 
by tlie byragi and Vnislinavaaro made of tho 
seeds of this tree . — Captain Macdonald. 

ELyEOCAllPUS, Species. 

Mliagliai, PuaM. ? 

A moderate sized tree of Akyab, plentiful 
in Ramveo and Cheduba; wood used for 
knife handles, rules, Ac., and tho fruit and 
leaves .are used by the natives for food. — 
Cal. Cat. Fac. 1862. 

ELHilOCARl’irS. Species. A very largo 
timber tree of Martaban, used for m.asts and 
house posts. 

EL.EOCARPUS. A hard valu- 

able timber tree, very abundant in the 
neighbourhood of Rangoon, and not uncom- 
mon in some ports of the Tenasserim Pro- 
vinces. Carts are sometimes constructed of 
it, and it is used in house and boat build- 
ing. — Dr. Mason^s Tenasaorim. 

ELiEO CARPUS. Sperics, Sal wen, Bnrm, 
The river Salwcn derives its nnmc from a 
tree of that name that grows on its banks. 
From tho character of the genus, it would 
probably yield useful wood. — Dr. Mason* a 
Tenasserim. 

ELJCOCARPUS AMOHNUS, Tlw. 

A middle sized tree of the central pro- 
vince of Ceylon, grows up to an elevation 
of 4,000 £eei—Thw. Fn. PI. Zeyl. p. 32. 

EL.EOCARPUS COPALLIFERUS 
Retz. Syn of Vaterla Indica. — Linn. 
ELiEOCARPUS CYANEUS. See EI- 

BBOcarpaceiK. 

ELyEOOARPUS GANITRUS, Roxh. 
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EL^OOARPUS PRINOIDES. 

Ganitrus sphtericus, Gacrtn, 

Rndralcayn, Be»g. Duk ? Rndrakaya, Tav. 
Utraaiim Bead tree, Ang-TeIi. Rudra-kai, Tam. 
Radraksba, Saxs. Rudra-challu, Tel. 

A tree of Java. The seeds about the size of 
common marbles, aro worn as necklaces 
by brahmins and faqueers, they are com- 
monly called U/rasnm beads. liidddL Ward*s 
Vim of the lUndtis^ Vol. IV. p. 371. 

ELAilOCARPUS HINAU, the Hinan of 
New Zealand, is a large timber tree. Its 
berry is edible though tasie harsh. 

EL/EOCARPUS IN incus. Jloxb. A tree 
of Chittagong. 

ELiEOCARPUS LANCE^FOLIUS, 
Jloxh, 

Ootradi ko munke, Duk. | TJtrasiim ? Ta^i. 

A tree of the Klinssya hills, Assam, Monl- 
moinand Java. The seeds arc used simi- 
larly to those of tlio Gan liras spluvriciis 
Roylo. — Brs. Roijlc, Aludie, Mason and Voiyt. 

BLiEOOARPUS LANCEOLATUS. RoLil. 

Utraamn, Tam. I Ooirudo ko inunkc, Duk. 

The seeds are very rough, and about the 
size of small mil megs. TJioy are brought 
to India from Java, of which country tho 
tree is a native. Tlio l^aiva bralimins and 
pundarmns, rcliglon.s devotees of tho Saiva 
sect of hindoos, and who live by alms, wear 
strings of them round tlieir heads and neck.s 
and form them into rosaries. This small 
tree is covered over with a profusion of 
white flowers. Mason^ MaL Med, 

142. 

EL^OCARPUS LONGIFOLIUS. Bl A 

tree growing on tho bunks of the Salwcn 
and in Java. — roiqt. 

EL.:EOOARPUS LUCIDUS. Uoxh, A 
tree of Chittagong. — 

ELiEOCARPUS M()NTANUS, The, 
A middle sized tree of (hivlou. 
ELAHOCARPUS OIU/ONGUS. 

Kassow, Duk. 

This is a handsome tree of tho Dekhan, 
flowers in May, petals beautifully fringed, 
the foliage is frequently tinged with red 
ffivinff an autumnal appearance to tho tree. 
•^Bklddl, 

ELiEOOARPUS 0J30VATUS, Ain. 

B. coriacons, Eook. 

This tree grows at Newora Ellla and other 
elevated parts of the island of Ceylon, at an 
elevation of from 6,000 to 8,000 feet, — 
Thwaites, 

ELiEOCARPUS PRINOIDES, W. and 
A« A tree of Assam, Khassya Hills and Ka- 
maon. It is E. serratns of Roxb. not of 
Linn. Its fruit is pickled and carried. 


EL AJEM. 

EL.EOOARPUS ROBUSTUS, Rosib. A 
tree of the Kbnssva hills, 

ELiEOCARPUS SERRATUS, Linn. 
Grows in the warmer parts of Ceylon, up 
to an elevation of 2,000 feet. — Thvaites. 

ELAilOCARPUS TUBEROUJUATUS, 
Boxb, 

Riidrachiii, Tam. Riidracha, Tkl. 

Badmeliai, „ Badmcha, „ 

A tree of tho Travancore forests. Tho 
seeds are used by Vaishnava brahmins as 
rosaries. — Mr. Rohlc^i M.8S. 

EL^IOCOCCA VERNICA, Dryaudra 
vernicia, Cnrr, The varnish tree of China. 
The oil obtained from tho nuts is used by 
painters. Jlorfq. 465. 

EL/EOCOCCA VERRUCOSA, a native 
of Japan, f he imts yield a somowliat acrid 
oil, which i.s used there in food : and in tho 
]\[anrilins, for lamps. Hoqr/, 461. 

EJjyEODENDRON GLAUCUM, Pers. 
Schrobfiui sillxaia, Retz. I Senaeifv glaiica, Lam. 
Muagifera glaiica, Rottl. | Cc} Ion tea tree. Exg. 

Eli/EODENDRON ROXBURGIIIl, W. 
and A. This iueo is a native of Ceylon and 
Coromandel , w i I h small gr(;en flowers. — Voi yl. 
ELiEODENDRON INTllG RIFOLIA. 

TUoak, li u II M. I Jouk -h ii I , B uiiM. 

This i.s a very jdeutiful, strong, fine tim- 
ber, found throughout the forests of tho 
Tounglioo and Pegu districts, as well as 
about Rangoon. It is adapted for fnney 
Avork and cabinet making. — Dr. McCldlmal, 
EL^ODENDRON ilOXBUUGHlI, AV. 
ifcA. 

I'R.a^odcndrou glaucuin, Wall. 

Ncrija dicliotoma, Iiond). 

Kluiniiius ncrija-, 

Boot-kiis, Matir. Nerasi, 'I'eXu 

Solupa inarairi, Tam. Kirija, „ 

Bira, Tel. 

This tree is a native of the mountainous 
parts of India. In Coimbatore, it is more 
remarkable for its fine form than for the 
length and thickness of it.s bole, but the 
wood, if good, can only be fit for cabinet 
making and small sized objects. Dr. Gibson 
says this t ree is more comTuon in the inland 
than in the coast forests of Bombay, but ho 
had never seen it of a size fit for timber. 
Tho wood is however strong and compact. 
— Drs. WiqJii and Gibson. 

ELiEODENDRON RUBER. See Cclas- 
traccfo. 

ELACH. Beng. Cardamum Elettaria car- 
damum. 

EL AJEM, Ajcm, in Arabic, literally 
means foreign, bnt in the southern parts of 
Arabia, El Ajem is applied to tho opposite 
parts of tho coast of Africa. 
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ELAKA CHBVI CHETTU. Tfit. Eitljer 
Salvinia cncullata of Boxb. or Hutclunia in- 
dica. Elaka Chevi kiira. Tel. Hydrocbtylo 
rotundifol ia. — Roxh. 

ELAKI CHETTU. Tel. Elettana car- 
damomum. AVh. and Matek. Syn. of 
Alpinia cavdamomum. — Boxh, 

EL A KULLI. Tam. Euphorbia ncriifolia. 

ELAM. Hind. Mal. TaM. Tel. Auction. 

ELAM, or Susiana was the country on the 
cast of tho southern portion of ilio Tiiy^ris, 
Boutli of tlioLiiristan mountains and was tho 
cradlo of ancient sovereignty. Berosns men- 
tions a legcnid to tho effect that tlio first 
dav/n of civilization was there and that tho 
teacliers of mankind eame from tlio shores of 
the Persian Gulf. Susiana was known as 
Elam, and all the Babylonian and Assyrhm 
dynastic arrow-headed inscriptions liitlicrto 
decipliered refer to Susianti us the cradlo of 
sovereignty whero tlio ruins of great cities 
were discovered by Sir IT. Rawlinson. The 
Elamites were a powerful nation in the early 
days of Abraham before either tho Assyrian 
or Eaby Ionian governments rose into power. 
Ketlarlaoiner, King of Jlllam, held Canaan 
and Arabia petra?a in subjection . — Bunsen 
iii. .j 52. Seo Iran. Lud. 

EL A^ I AVI also Th/j/a inmn ldi Teh Alan- 
gifera, indicate L. Its Sans, name is Sahahara 
W. 9 “a fragrant kind of Mango, — hence 
tho name from Bla, “ cardamom.” 

ELAMITES. See Iran. Elam, 

ELANDEI PALLAM. Tam. Rhamnus 
' jujnba. 

E L ANET, .a hawk, thcEalconiolanoptcrns, 
Daudin, inhabiting Africa, Lidia and Ame- 
rica. — Jerd. i. 112. 

EliANJI M ARA. Can. Rhamnns jnjnba. 

ELAPHRIUM EXCELSUM. Sei Calo- 
phvllnm. 

ELAPHRIUM TOMlilNTOSUM. See Ca- 
lopliyllurn. 

! ELAPTJR, the fortress of Krishna rajah. 
At the date of Charlemagne, Hindnsf .an and 
the Dekhan were divided into four kingdoni.s 
viz., Gujara (Gujarat) onthcAvestj Malwa, 
in tho centre, the Gourlia raj on the east 
including Bengal and Behar, and the Lates- 
wara kingdom to the south, but tho Sowe- 
ajya or Sattarah sovereignty was also spoken 
of. Indra rajah who ruled the Jjateswara 
kingdom conquered Gujarat, and aided tho 
king of Malwa against the Gourea sove- 
reignty. See Inscriptions, p. ‘390. 

ELARAMU. Tel. A I'oot employed in 
^ dropsical affections, supposed to bo that of 
’ Ophioxylon serpentinura. 

el ARAM is mentioned in the koran as the 
SaiUul-Arem, or flood of ul-Arara. It is tho 
dam of Mareb, built by Queen Balkis above 
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the city of Saba. It burst A. D. 1 20. See 
Mareb. 

ELASTIC FIG TREE. Eno. Syn. of 
Ficus elastica. — Boxh, See Indian Bobber. 
Caoutchouc. 

EL-ASWAD-IBN-KAAB. See Aswad, 
Masailma. 

ELATERID/E. Seo Colooptcra. 

ELATE SYLVESTRTS, Lhm. 

Pheeuix sylvcstris, Ruxb. 

Kfijata, Can. flcliarn rnaram. Tam, 

Si'iuli kajhar. Dlk- Ita clicttu. Tel. 

"Wild date, E\(;. 

The Loaf. 

Itcham die, Taaf. | ] ta-akn, Tel. 

Its fruit. 

Sandnlay ka plial, T)l'ic. Itcli.nni p.allain, Tam. 
I’arusliaka, Sans. IU paiulii, Tel. 

Its timber lins the goncPMl characteristics 
of the family, but is inferior to the palinyrah, 
cocoanut, Ac. In India, tho fruit, when 
ripe, is small, oval slnified, dark coloured, 
and sweetish; about tho size of a ripe 
Avild plum, but, though it is now be- 
lieved that this tree is iclontieal with the date 
palm of Arabia, tho fi’uit is not esteemed, 
being unimproved by cultivation. The 
loaves and stalks- are made into baskets, 
bo.KCH and lints, twisted into rope, used for 
thatching ami in tho man u fact uro of light 
mats for building huts. Tho inner wood 
furnishes, by boiling, a kiud of cjitcchu, 
which conlains mucji tannin. It is obtained 
by boiling the heart wood for a few hours, 
wlicn it assumes tlio appoaraiieo and con- 
sistciny of tar. It harflcns by cooling, and 
when Ibrniod into small srpiares and dried 
in tlio sun is fit for tho market. Tho pro- 
duce of Bombay is of uniform texture and 
of a dark reil color. That of Coiicau and 
other parts of India, is of a clibcolato color, 
and marked inside witli red streaks. The 
analysis of Sir H. Davy gave the following 
result in lOO parts. 

Hombny. Con can, Bombay. Concan. 

Tannin. 5t-.'3 4S-5 Tnsolublo matters, sand, 

BxtraclivcJll’O yO';) lime, &c. ... 5*0 7*0 

Mucilage. G’5 80 

The fibres of tho leaf stalk are used for 
cables in the Red Eea. Tho natives of the 
East chew tlie fruit in tlie same manner 
as tho areea nut, with tho loaf of the betel, 
pepper and quick lime. Simmond^s Com» 
wercial Rrodnets^ paye 579. Ainslief Madras 
Ex. Jur. Report See Date,' 

ELAVUM. The Tamil name of the wild 
cotton tree of klalabar, Avbich grows to 
sixty or eighty feet high, and from four to 
six feet in diameter. It is a very soft, light 
wood, and used by the uativea for catama^ 
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rans and canoes $ and also for rafting the 
heavy timber from the forests; it is not 
durable, or of much value, — Edye. Forest of 
Malabar and Oanara. (Note , — This seems 
the Eriodendron anfractuosum.) 

ELAVAM MARAM. Tam. Eriodendron 

anfractuosum. 

ELA.VAM PUNJL Tam. Cotton of Bom- 
bax pentandrum. 

EL-A YNEN a town of Nejd in Arabia tho 
birth place of Mahomed-ibu- Abdul- Wahab. 
Ho founded tho puritan Wahabi sect. He 
was born A. D. 1691. See Wahabi. 

EL-BAKIA. Tho companions of Ma- 
homed, the Astuwanat-cl-Ashab, the Column 
of Companions. Their graves are at the 
El-Bakia. — Biirton\’i FilfjriynafjOj iii j). 39G. 

EL-BEIT, a town founded by Tobba ul- 
Akram (A. D. 90-140) grandson of Sham- 
mir Yerash. Shammir, in an invasion of 
China perished with his army in Iho dcseids 
of Thibet. Tobba to revenge his grand- 
father’s death, marched from Yemen, rebuilt 
Saraarcand, according to Thalaha, carried 
war into Cliina, whore ho built El Beit, 
in which ho loft a colony of 30,000 Ai’abs, 
who continued a distinct people when Ila- 
madun wrote in A. D. 553. See Samarcand, 
Shammir, Yemen. 

ELBURZ. Tho mountains of Elburz, at 
the foot of tho southern slopes of which the 
town of Teheran is situated, extend from 
the plains of Cazvin on the west to tho town 
of Demavend on tho cast, forming tho divi- 
sion between tho low belt of country on tlio 
southern shores of the Caspian and tho higli 
lands of tho central province of Iivalr. They 
are a portion of the lofty chain which 
branches off from tho Caucasus, and after 
passing through Azerl)ijan tho north of 
rersia and Affglianistan, terminate in the 
range of the Himalaya. The lino of these 
mountains, though occasionally broken in 
Persia, especially in Khorassan, wlicro it is 
intersected by several extensive plains, may 
easily be traced thronghont tho whole of 
this vast tract of Asia. The Elburz, al- 
though of tho enormous height of 18,526 feet 
above the sea, has not a very impos- 
ing appearance from the plain of 
Tehran. Kazhok is 16,546 feet, but 
with tho exception of the huge cone of De- 
mavend, no peak towei's above its fellows, 
and from a distance the summit of the range 
Beexns to be nearly level. In summer the 
snow disappears almost entirely from the 
southern face, but on the northern side it re- 
mains in large quantities throughout the 
year. Like the generality of mountains in 
Persia, those of Elburz are hut scantily 
clothed with vegetation, the plants growing 
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on the slopes having a dry blighted appear* 
ance, and as usual there is a total want of 
trees of natural growth. They are, like many 
other parts of this extensive range, ri^ in 
mineral productions, copper, iron, lead, and 
orpiraent being found in large quantities. 
So many as five rivers, besides smaller 
streams, take their rise in the Elburz, within 
25 miles north of Teheran. — Ool, Ohesneifs 
Euphrates, p. 4. See Iran. 

EL-KAJA. Akab. Trichelia emetica. 
Forsk. a tree 30 to 40 feet high. Its fruit 
is fragrant and is an ingredient of the Abir 
or Besan witli which tho Arab women wash 
their hair. Hogy. 

ELCIir, or according to the maps Ilitsi, is 
the city known to older travellers as Khoten. 
See Khoten. 

EL-DOZ, after the death in A.D. 1205 of 
Mahmud of Gour, his kingdom -was divided 
amongst his generals, nnd Kabul and Kanda- 
har ill Afghanistan fell to his= slave El-Doz. 
Ho was, however, soon dispossessed by a 
prince of Kharisra, whose successor Jelal-ud- 
Dln was eompelled to yield to Chingiz 
Khan. See Gour. 

ELDER TREE. SccSambucus. 
ELECAMPANE ROOT. 

Ussnl uv.rasuD; Att vij. Alant-wurzrl, Gbb. 

Inuleauluco, 1 ’k. Bokli-i-zanj!ibil*i*sliami, 

Peiis. 

Elecampane-root has an aromatic and 
slightly fetid odour. Formerly prcsoisibed 
in dyspepsia, pulmonary complaints, and 
palsy ; Faulkner, (ySImtfjhuessij, See Con- 
fection of Black Pepper. 

ELECTUARILJM CASSI/E. See Catli- 
artocarpus listiila. 

ELEOTRICIIY is evolved abundantly, in 
tropical Asia, at tho beginning and close of 
tho rains. The clephanta of Bombay, a 
stormy period at tho close of the S. W. mon- 
soon, is often attended with much electric 
disturbance. TlieN. Vf. storms at Calcutta, 
arc always attended with a groat evolution of 
electricity. 

ELECTRIC TELEGRAPHY, the art of 
sending information by means of electric 
currents passed along wires. The system 
was early perfected in India by Sir William 
O’Shaughnessy, and all British India is now 
in intor-communication and in connection 
with Europe and America. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTS are often seen in 
the swamps of India, and in storms bn the 
masts and spars of ships at sea. 

ELEMI is met with in yellow transparent ' 
masses ; which readily soften, by the heat of 
the hand, and have a strong aromatic 
odour, and a hot spicy taste. It is a gum 
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nflin and 1$ said to be ibe conorete resinotiB i 
•aLud^ion from one or more genera of plants, I 
Amyrifl, Balsamadendron, Oanarinm, Ela- 
phrinnif ^ Icioa. The Elaphrinm elemi- 
^rom of RoyUf yields Mexioan elemi. The 
Cannarinm commune Lam. (Syn. of C. 
Zephyrinum of Bfl.m'pK) of the Spice islands 
and Ceylon, also the C. balsamiferum of 
Ceylon, is said to yield a resin which in 
odour and general appearance strongly re- 
sembles elemi. The resin called Arbol-a- 
brea at Manilla which somewhat resembles 
elemi is considered by M. Baup to be the 
productof Canarium album, a Philippine tree. 
Brazilian or American elemi is from thelcica 
Icicariba i/orcj. and the Bicsin of Coiirina 
from I. ambrosica. It is abundantly produced 
in the forests of the Philippines, where it 
often assists in giving a cheerful blaze to the 
lire of ^e traveller. It is also exported from 
Manilla as a drug. The Philippine tree 
that affords it is probably a Canarium. 
There are other rH8ins,^f'vr,hisG origin little 
Ms kiowrijNihich hay© been imported asEfrmi. 
Dp. Pereira says he had taken much pains to 
ascertain its commercial route, and found 
tha^all the importations of it were through 
Anisterdam or Hamburgh. It would appear 
that elemi formerly camo from Ethiopia 
by way of the Levant; it is therefore pro- 
bable that Britain receives it through 
Holland from some Dutch settlement in the 


airavanta son of the ocean. Burton more, 
correctly, says (Pilgrim^ i. 276) it JIhfrom 
“ Pilu” in Sanscrit, or as wo now have it 
in Pushtu Pil, in Persian Fel, which in 
old Persian, becomes fiV’ and, with the 
arabio article, “ El-fil j” turned to elephaa in 
Greek. 

The Elephants of Ceylon, India, Burmab 
and Siam, frequent hilly and mountainous 
countries : they are met with in Ceylon at 
heights of seven and eight thousand feet, 
and in the South of India, at about 4,000 
and 5,000 feet. 

The olepliant is the largest of terrestrial 
mammals. Though the Sumatran has been 
considered to differ, there is, according to 
vno1;t authors, only one species, E. 

Indicus, which is found iu Ceylon, in thb 
southern and western parts of the pen- 
insula of India iu tho forests at the foot of 
the Eastern Himalaya, in Nepaul, in tho 
•Saul forests, Tipperah, Chittagong, Bur*; 
mail, tho Malay Peninsula, and the larger 
islands of the Knstern Archipelago. There 
are differences, the elephants of the same 
locality even vary in- form and character. 
They attain their full height when 1 8 or 24 
years of ago, and range from 7 feoj to ,10 
feet in height up to the top of tho shoulder. 
Twice round the forefoot gives nearly the 
exact height of an elephant. Elephants of 
Ceylon do not average above eight feat in 


East, and also from Africa, some small quan- 
tity probably being received from the Bra- 
zils. This gum resin forms an esseutial in- 
gredient in many of tho finest varnishes. 
Waiersiwv^., FaulJener. Oleghorn^t ’ Forests 
and Gardens of South hidia^p, 378 to 380. 

ELENDI. Tam. Zizyphus jujuba. Lam. 

ELENJl. Maleal. Mimusops olengi. — 
Linn, 

ELEHTHA. Maleal. Zizyphus jujuba. 
Lam. 

E LEOTBIS, a genus of fishes of the family 


Gobioida). 

. ELEPHANT,. Bno. Fb. Ger. 

^sen, Bukm. Pil, Pushtu 

Olyphant, But. Gaja, Saksc. 

Xlephas, Ga. Hasthi, „ 

Hathi, Hind. Fiel, Scand. 

Elephantes, It. Elephanto, Sp. 

Elephas, Lat. Galloh, Singh. 

Elnphantos, 2* hni, Tam. 

Gajah, Malay -Yeni, Tzt. 

Berem „ Tennga, „ 

Eel, Pbrs. 


The source of the word Elephant, 
is doubtful. Sir J. E. Tennant supposes 
it to be the Hebrew ** elepb” an ox, and 
** Hindi,” Indian, likeTamar-i-hindi or tama- 
nud. Pictet derives it from, airavata dr 
airavEna the eleidiant vahan of Indra from 


height and never exceed nine feet yet Wolf 
says, ho saw one taken near Jaffna, which 
measured twelve feet one inch, of course to 
the arch of tbic back. Tho Ceylon ele- 
phants are hot so large as those of other 
parts of India. Tho Eaat India. Company’s 
standard was seven feet and upwards, mea- 
sured at tho shoulder. Mr. Corse says the 
greatest lieight ever measured by him w^l 
ten Ccet six inches. As an exhinple. pf the 
deceptiveness of a mere conjecture even by 
experionced persons, he mentions tho case 
of an elephant belonging to the Nabob of 
Dacca which was said to be fourteen fojBt 
high, Mr. Corse wished to measure it parti- 
cularly, as he himself judged it to be twelve 
feot. Tho driver assured him that the beast , 
was from |ffcceii to cigUtedn foot; — ^ydtwhen 
carefully measured, it^did not exceed ten 
feet. {Gosse's Natural History, p. 11$.) , 
Tho elephants^ of the farther peninsula 
much excel those of India and Ceylon, per- 
haps because they are less disturbed. The 
skeleton of an elephant in the museum at St. 
Petersburg, whicli was sent to Peter 
•Great by the shah of Persia, measures 
sixteen feet and a half.jn height, and pro- 
bably this is the highest authentlo iustaim 
pn record. The African elephant is .pe&^t 
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not inibrlor to that of Pegu. Mr. Pringle, in a hundred years, Imt Baker would increase 
a veiry graphic picture, has described an un- that period by fifty. The height of these 
•expected rencontre with an enormous ele- Ceylon elephants vavies to a great degree, 
phant in an African valley. “ We halted and and in all classes is very deceiving. In 
surveyed him for a few minutes in silent Ceylon an elephant is measured at the 
admiration and astonishment. He was, in- shoulder, and nine feet at this point is a 
deed, a mighty and magnificent creature., very large animal. Not more than one in 
The two engineer officers, who were familiar three hundred has tusks, they are merely 
with the appearance of the elephant in his provided with short grubbfers. Those with 
wild state, agreed that the animal before us tusks are usually males. Elephants are 
was at least fourteen feet in height.” Major gregarious and the average number in a 
Denham in bis expedition into central Africa, herd is about eight, although they fre- 
met with some which he guessed to be .six- qnenily form bodies of fifty and oven eighty 
teen feet high, but one which lie saw killed, in one troop. Each herd' conaists of a very 
u,nd which ho characterised as “ an immense largo proportion of females, and they are 
fellow,” measured twelve feet six to the cOUstanily met without a single bull in 
back. Fossil remains of an elephant have their number. He has seen some small herds 
been discovered at Jubbalpore, which mea- formed exclusively of bulls, but this is vety 
snrOd fifteen feet to the shoulder. rare. The' bull is much larger than the 

The young are about throe feet high when female, and is generally more savage. On 
bom, and the female begins to bear when each side of the elephant’s temples is an 
abo^t 16 years old. ' They arc classed ac- aperture about the size of a pin’s head, . 
cording to their outer forms, viz., the Kuma- whence in the season of rut a secretion,'' 
riab or princely, a strong bodied animal : the exudes, which is called mada dr danas' 
Merghior deer bodied ;tlieSankariah or mix- Whilst it flows, the elephant is called 
^ cd breed between the Kumariah and Merglii, matta, and at other times nirmada. The 
and the Mirghabali, apprpacdiing the Mirghi. odour of this fluid is frequently alluded to 
The Datitela, is the tusked elephant. The in Hindu poetry, (See Wilson’s Megha- 
Mukna has a head like that of the female dnta, I. 132) is compared to the odour of 
witli comparatively small straight tu.sk8. tho sweetest flowers, and. is supposed to de-^ 
The elephant with nicely curved iusks is ceivc and attract tho bees. (See Ritu San-‘ 
called thePalang (orbed)dant, and a one- hara, William^s ^ory of Nala,p. 195496.) 
tusked elephant is ek-danti or Ganesh after There has been an inclination td separate 
the hindu god of wisdom, who is represented tho Sumatran elephant from the Indian. 
^ , with tho head of an elephant and one tooth, one, as possessing peculiarities. The E2c- 
Elophants of India are tamed to work but j phas Simi'atrevsis differs from that of India 
tho supplies are all from tho wild state. They ’ and Ceylon in the number of its vertebro 
are becoming scarce, and in 1868, the Madras and tho natives call it gajah, Tem- 
Govemment b^gah to preserve female clc- minck has named it Elephas Sumatranns. 


phants. 

I In the Syrian armies, > anciently, tho clc- 
phant seems to have betfe much employed. 
According to the Apocrypha (1st lilficcabccs, 
vi. 33, 37.) Antiochus, when warring 
against Judas Maccabteiis, had in his army 
elephants guided by Indian drivers ; each 
stated to have had on his hack a strong 
wooden tower, containing thirty,- two fight- 
ing men .[But this is very great, such weight 
liquid to about 2^^ tons.T 

> In the OjWlpn forests they come forth to 
feed abontjui m., and they invariably retire 
to th'erthidtfest and most thorny jungle in the 
neighbourhood of their » feeding place by 
7 A. M. In these impenetrable haunts says 
Baker, (Rifle, pp. 10-11) they consider them- 
selves secure irom aggression. The period 
of gestation with an elephant is supposed 
to be two years, and the time occupied in 
attaining full grdwth it iabout sixteen years. 
The whole period of Hfe is supposed to be 


This species is perfectly intermediate be- 
tween the Indian and African, especially in 
the shape of the skull, and will certainly put 
an end to tho distiuction between Elephas 
and Loxodon, with those who admit that 
anatomical genus: since, although tho crowns 
of tho teeth of E. Sumatranus are niom like 
the Asiatic animal, still the less nnil^rous 
undulated ribbons of enamel are nearly quite 
as wide as those forming tho lozenges of the 
Asiatic. The number of pairs false ribs 
(which alone vary, the true ones being al- 
ways six) is fourteen, one less than ill ttheA^* ' 
ricanus, one more than in thji^ndicna ; and 
so it is with the dorsal vartelirae, which are 
twenty in the Sumatrantfs (twenty-one and 
nineteen, in the othert), whilst the new spe-, 
cies agrees with Africahus in the number of, 
sacral vertebrro (four), and with the Indi'* 
cus in that’ of the otodal ones, which ,me. 
thirty-four* • ^ 

liVhite elephants, either li^pen or albinoi* 
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possibly in both of these oopditions, are upon the ropes with equal preoiaion. 
ecoasioually found, and the kiu^s of Burmab Seneca, in his Epistles, describes an elephant 
and Siam take, as one of their titles, the who, at the command of his keeper, would 
appellation of Lord of the white elephant, not merely walk, but would kneel down 
Indeed the presence of a white elephant in ilpon a rope. Suetonius describes an ele- 
Slam is considered as a palladiuipi for the phaiit who, in the presence of the Emperor 
king’s life and for the, prosperity of tho Galha, climbed up an inclined rope to the 
kingdom. The late Lord White Elephant roof of a theatre, and descended in tho same 
in possession of tho king of Burraah, was way, bearing a sitter upon his back. Arrian 
supposed to have been caught in 1806. Ho mentions an elephant who pertbrmed as a 
was close upon ten feet high which is a very musician to its dancing comrades. With 
large elephant, and had a noble head and a cymbal fastened to each of its knees, and 
pair of tusks. In Enarea, in Eastern Central a third to its trunk, ho would beat a measure 
Africa, a white elephant is reverenced, white with astonishing precision and accuracy; 
elephants were kept by tlm rajahs of Kanoiij. while the other elephants danced a circle 
Wlien Jaya Chaudra of Beiiare.s find Kanouj round him. TJic Elephant is, at present, 
was defeated and slain by Shahab-ud-din, most usually employed for tho transport of 
Mahmud. Ghori, in A.D. 1 104, on the banks largo tents and other articles of equipment, 
of the Jumna, between Chandwmr and beyond the power, or of size inconvenient to 
Etawah, a white elephant was captured ! bo carried by camels or bullocks. Its load 
which is related to have refused to make i for steady work varies from about 15 to 20 
obeisance to tho sultan and had almost : ewt, exclusive of the pad or pack saddle, 
killed its rider who endeavoured to force | With this it travels at the rate of three miles 
tho animal to comply. In the time of an hour from 16 or 20 miles per diem; but 
Mahomed’s grandfather, wlieii Ahraliali ' it can pei*form and bear longer matches for 
the Christian king of llamyar advanced some time without injury. On an emer^ 
against Kenanah in Ilijaz to revenge the goncy, a riding elepliarit can travel at tho 
pollution of tho Christian church at Sonnaa, rate of tivo miles an Jiour, and will go about 
ho was seated on an elephant named Mfih- 40 miles m a day — but for a continuance its 
mood, distinguished by its bulk and skin of performance will not much exceed that of 
pure white. the baggage elephant. In India, thdre are 

Captain Yule, (p. 121,) mentions having elephant batteries of heavy artillery needed 
seen at Amarapnra two elephants w’hich had ; for siege.?, and tho nobles of Hyderabad use 
. been taught to dance. In ancient Home, as | them largely for riding. Barton's Pilgrimage 
is related in All the Year Hound, twelve i h* Meccak Vol, 1. p, 275. Qosse's Natural 
elephants were taught to march into a j Hilton/, p.l 1 8. TennenVs Sketches of Nlephas 
llieatre to a harmonious measure, some- j Suinatrauns L, 

times in a circle, and soniotimes divided j The Agagir swordsmen of tho Hamram 
into parties, scattering llowers around Arabs ham -string tho Abyssinian elephants 
them all tlio while. Preserving their pro- with swords. Tlie Abyssiuians, still eat the 
per order, they would beat time to the music ilesh and that of liippo])otami /is described ' 
during the intervals of the dance. Being by Strabo (lib. xvi. p. 772 and Diod. SiC-likt- 
provided with splendid couches, adorned p. 161.) y Tho inscription of Adiile mentions 
with paintings and tapestry, and a banquet that Ptolemy invaded Asia with his land 
spread b.efPP^ them upon tables of cedar and sea forces «nd elephants from tho coun- 
and ivoiy, the elephants in the costumes try of the Troglodyl.es and Ethiopia. 
of male and female personages of distino- Tho Ceylon elephants aro driven into a. 
tion, would dine docorously^f-not one of them Kraal and tied and tamed there, Within the 
voraciously taking an undue share of the forests an^ in the jungles of Ceylon aro 
delicacies, and all drinking moderately out found a great variety of. wild animals — the 
of cupsvof silver and gold. Germanicus, ac- elephant tho hyejia, tiger- cat, tho bear, the 
cording to Pliny, exhibited elephants hurl- doer p.nd tho monkey, are among tit^osi 
iog and cajtbhing javelins, fighting with each abundant. Tho number of elephants is iu? 
Otliep,^ and exeauting the Pyrrhic dance, credibly great, and, issuing in troops from 
And it was through their love of music that their iairs, they come crushing down the 
elephantsi were trained to dance upon ropes;* cultivated fields and plantations and devour*} 

. ^’cup'of them walked along a cope or ropes, ing tho crops, with great loss to tho proprie- 
carrying a litter, containing a fifth, which was tors. They are found in all the uncultivated 
^fiigfillig sickness. Many writers confirm parts of tho island but their favorite haunts 
the testimony of Pliny to the fact that the are near to the farms, to which they prove 
elephants walked backwards and forwards so destructive that the boleuial goveinzrent 
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payfi a reward of 7fl. 6d. (about 1 Dollar, 85 bly against tbo wild one selected froin tbe 
cents) for every tail of the sjiimal which is herd, they, in a most dexterous and daring 
brought to the authorities. Mr. Talbot the manner, slip the moosaok on to each of the 
€tevernment agent at Galle, statdfl, that he hind legs, which performance occupies about 
had paid during a preceding year two three minutes. The noosed elephant is then 
hundred pounds sterling for tails, which allowe'd to depart, and he goes off evidently 
would give six hundred as the number of delighted; but as the noose becomes con- 
elephants destroyed. An officer, actually traded at every stride, he finds his intended 
killed during his residence on the island, no flight brought to a close, at a distance of 
less than six hundred of tlieso gigantic sixty or seventy yards. After operating 
animals. Within a few months of the upon about fifty wild elephants in a similar 
arrival of tho Mississippi, two officers of manner, the Taroos permit the remainder of 
the garrison destroyed no less tlian forty the herd to abscond, ami employ themselves 
elephants in the course of a sporting visit of in fastening the noosed elephants to sepa* 
six weeks to tho jungle. They are ordimirily rate trees, where thoy are detained from two 
shot with a rifle, the sportsman approaches to three weeks under the careful charge of 
his game in front, or tliafc ho may aim at the takers. If any of the captured show 
either of the only two vital parts upon symptoms of violence, they are immediately 
which a rifle ball will have any cfloct, one punished most severely by two of the large 
being directly in tho ford i cad through tame elephants, who belabour them unmerci- 
which tho brain is pcnotrati^d niul the other fully with their trunks. Two such thrash- 
behind the ear. The catching and taming ings effectually cure the most insubordinate, 
of wild olephants furnish a largo source of and at the expiration ol six weeks, the once 
revenue to tho Nepaul government, lii free and independent denizen of tho forest 
taking them, the t-aroo or elephant catchers, has a keeper on his back, and becomes as 
having marked down a wild lierd of tlirce (piiet as if he had been in a state of subjec- 
hundred or four hundred elephants, about tioii all Ids life. 

two hundred taroo collect togetlicr, mount- At Chittagong, says Captain Smith, 
oduponelophants, and accompanied by two (Nq)avl) k renowned for the beauty ami 
large ** taking elephants,” highly fed, and size of its elephants, so is Nepaul cele- 
theroby kept always must (sensual.) Tlic brated lor the hardiness and ugliness of her 
herd of wild olephants having been stnrted, produce ; a fatal peculiarity extending to the 
they get away trumpeting and whistling Nepaulcse themselves. The full-grown fc- 
into the thickest part of tho forest, hotly male olephants seldom exceed seven feet and 
pursued by tho mounted taroo, each of a half in height, but the males of forty years 
whom is provided with three or nioi'o nooses, «hl, at which age thoy are considered to be 
called the moosack, which is made of very full-grown, are fine fellows, averaging from 
strong ran hide, well soaked iu oil, and so uiuo to eleven feet. One elephant was eleven 
ingeniously contrived, that when once attach- feottburinchesinstature. — {Smith's 
ed to the elephant, tho hind legs arc gradual- Elephants are captured in Siam by 
ly drawn together at every stop he takes loosing female elephants in the fore-sts 
until he is broiiglifc to a complcto stand-.still. at certain seasons, when tho wild males 
The chase continues frequently fdl* tweniy return with tliem and are captured, 
miles at full speed, until iu fact, tlio wild The tamed elephant is guided by 
herd becomes blown and is bi’ought to a the Ankobs. Pkks. Hind. (Anl^a, Sansc. 
atandJ^Tho danger then commences, from the Arpe. Greek: Cuspis, Latin. Hendoo, 
wild ones dashing at their pursuers, in their Singh) a goad and guidiiigrodln shapere * 
turn causing the most intense excitement semblipg a sm^l boat-Iibok. It is figureJm 
during half an hour, until the arrival of tho tl m uieJa ls of Caraoolla of the Identical fbm 
two must elephants, whoso bulk prevents ix Tuse/an^he present d_av_m A ndia. 
their keeping up with the more active ones, The elephant lias been discovered fossil in 
ridden by tho taroos. These two elephants, the strata of the Nerbudda and in Burma, 
each having tliroe keepers upon their backs. Amongst the remarkable remains brought 
dash into the hord. Their appoartince, ac- from the Sewalik Hills, in Northern India by 
oompanied by the powerful nauseous odour CaptainCautleyandDr. Falconer, were the re* 
emitted by most elephants, creates an im- mains of several species of the genus Elejfhat 
mediate panic among the wild ones and soon and other proboscidean animals. Dr. Fal- 
pandyzos their efforts of resistance. The conor, speaking of the group of animals thus 
active littlo taroo now slide down from revealed by his researches, says j — “this fossil 
theWi steeds, and under cover of one of the fauna is composed of representative types 
’ milS-elephants, who pnsbqii^imself forci- of Mammalia of all geological ages, from the 
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oldest of the tertiary periods down to the Professor Owen statos'that a speoieB o£ Mas- 
moat modem; and of all the geographical todon, nearly allied tod/, ai^wiidens, has 
divisions of Ihe old continent, grouped to- left its remains in the ossiferous caves and 
gether into one comprehensive assemblage, post- ter tiar]^ or newer tertiary deposits of 
Among the forms contained in it there are — Australia. From the conformity of the 
of the Pachydermata, several species of Mas- molar teeth, Cuvier regarded a Mastodon 
iodon, elephant, hippopotamus, rhinoceros, whose remains have been discovered in Pern 
Aiwplotherium, aadi three species of as identical in species with the M, angwH- 

of the Buminaniiaj the colossal genus Siva- dens of Europe. Professor Owen regards 
iheriuinf which is peculiar to India, with the M. longirosiris of Kaup, found in Ger- 
spooies of Camelus^ Bos^ CervnSf and Antilo 2 )e; many, and the M. Arvcrnensis of Croizet and 
of the Oamicom, species of most of the great Johert, dug up in Auvergne, as identical 
types, together with several undescribed with his ili. angustulcns. In the collection 
gf^nera ; of the Eodcnfia and Quadrimana of the British Museum, in addition to the 
several species ; of the Ueptilla^ a gigantic species wliicli w^o have raentioiied above, 
tortoise (Golossochdya), with species of Enujs will bo found remains of Eleplias piTmus and' 
aud TnonyXf and several forms of Gavials E. meridioniilis^ found in Europe. There are 
and Crocodiles. To these may he added the also the remains of a species of Mastodon^ 
remains of Struthiones and other birds, aud M. Andium^ from Buenos Ayres. Owen, 
Fishes, Oraslacea, and MoUnHcu.” British Fossil Mammals and Birds; Falconer 

The genus. E/ep/ms in the collection which and Cautleij, Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis^’ 
has been deposited in the British Museum MantelL Petrifactions and their Teachings ; — 
includes six species. quoted in Fng. Gijc. pages 504 to 51 9. Ben- 

E. planifrons, distingniRhcd by the flatness gal As. Soc Catalogue of Fossil remains, 
of the forehead iiid the intermediate cha* SmitEs Nepa^d. Yide's Emboss. All 
racter of its molar teeth. the Ye ir Round. Aide Momolre to The Military 

E. with a great dovelopement Sciences; Gassers Natural Hi story, Ten- 

of the cranium, aud teeth closely alh'ed to ; Blhnorc^s Travels, Wallace's 

those of the Indian species. ; Archipchtgo, p. 400 and Aid-c nwmorie to 

Fi, Hysudriens, with a turban-liko vortex Military Science Dublin Is/ August 1846. 
of the skull and teeth, whoso structure ap- ELEPHAS PH-IMOGENUS, the mam- 
preaches that of tlio African clej)hant. moth : ono was discovered in 1799, by a 

E. Ganesa is the most remarkable of the Tungus near lake Oncoul in Sibera. It is 
S^ewalik species. A skull exists with ro- surmised that in the North, the mammoth 
mains of tho other species in the British was covered by long hair. — Mangiu. 

Museum. Tlio total length of the cranium ELEPHANTA. — Of this somewhat tnrbu- 
aud tusks is 14 feet ; length of the skull 4 lent and noisy visitor of Bombay, the follow- 
feet 2 inches: width of the muzzle 2 feet ; ing are the times of its coming during the 
length of tho tusks 10 feet; circumference seventeen years 1840 — 1857, and the most 
of the tusk at the base 26 inches. The notable of tho circumstances attending it. 
other two species are named E. insignis and Tho designation which these October storms 
E. bombifrons. Along witli elephant re- bear, all over the western side of India is 
mains, from the Sewalik lulls, in the Cal- conferred on them as occurring about tho 
cutta museum are those of Elephas insignis iime when the sun is in the constellation. 
K. bombifrons. E. planifrons *, Mastodon Hust,” tho Sanscrit for elephant. As they 
Siyalensis, Elephas Hysudricus •, E. Cliftii : reach Bombay from nearly due east, their 
Hippopotamus Sivalensis. Merycopotamus name is there not unnaturally imagined to 
dissimilisi. Rhinoceros Sivalensis. Equus havo been conferred on them from the cele- 
Sivalensis. Hippotherium autclopiura. Siva- brated island from the direction of which 
tlierium gigauteum. Hexapr. Sivalensis*, they reach that city. The elephanta com- 
Camelopardus sivalensis. Camelopardalis monly makes its appearance a fortnight or 
sivalensis. Antelope palooindicus. Antelope, so after tho weather has fairly cleared up, 
species, Camelus sivalensis ; Cervus, species : when showers have almost cejised to fall, the 
crocodilns, species, Loptorbynchus gan- barometer has become high, the sky bright 
goticos ; Oolossochelys Atlas. Tesudo, and clear, and the alternating sea and land 
specw. Hippopotamus (Hoxaprotod.) Siva- breezes have set in. For three or four even- 
lensis Hyena, Canis ; Sus, Bos ; and similar ings before its appearance superb piles of 
remains havebeeti discovered also inBurmah, thunder-clouds are seen to accumulate about 
and in Perim island. The species of Mas/odow-, 3 o’clock every afternoon over the Ghauts: 
If ^llection from the Sewalik Hills, are they soon ascend some way in the air advano- 
^• ^rmensis, M. Sivalensis and M- laf ideas, ing apparently against the sea brecBO, — that 
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ky tlio upper and lower strata of air move louring, with lightning in the evening, till 
opposite w'ays to each other. Magnificent midnight on the 17th, when a violent burst 
displays of lightning \^ith low growling of thunder and rain occurred : the thunder 
thunder, prevail as twilight sets in : an hour soon ceased, but the rain continued for a 
or two after sunset the sky resumes its sere- couple of days, water standing every where 
nity. At length the clouds grow darker in pools, and the ground apparently as wet 
and more watery — the thunder becomes as in Juno. Monsoon fall, 7 1 *49. 
louder, the lightning more brilliant — they 1842. — The monsoon of 1 842 was one of 

tumble up the sky, rolling in vast masses unusual severity, 96*26 inches of rain having 
over each other, till a sudden squall bursts fallen. It broke up stormily and irregularly, 
in and a deluge of rain follows. This scarce- The latter half of September was tolerably 
ly ever occurs earlier in the day than 3 1 \ M., clear, but on the 29th sharp squalls, with 
and it very seldom continues till dawn, lightning and showers, made their appear- 
though after three or four hours interruption aucc, and so continued till the 1st October, 
it sometimes resumes before noon next day. On the 8th, and again on the 13th and 14th, 
When once the gale is over, the sky in gene- there were squalls, with thunder and rain, 
ral clears up at once, the clouds vanish, the the latter date probably affording the trae 
alternate winds resume sway — hot days and Elejdianta. There was in 1842 one of those 
dewy nights succeed, and the seltlecl season auppleinetary storms on the 12th and 13tli of 
commences. During the squalls which arc November which are of singularly regular 
•occasionally experienced in March and April occurrence. 

the barometer usually falls, or becomes very 1843. — The monsoon of 1843 was light, 
irregular, and ])cnding the July storm it and the rain cemmcnced early : there were 
sinks very low indeed, and its range becomes scarcely any showers in September, and the 
singularly small. The burst.s in tlio begin- result was an early and severe Elephanta. 
ning of Juno and October, which herald in It commenced on the 27ih September, wlieii 
and close the S. W. Monsoon, seem purely a smart thunderstorm crossed the island, 
electrical, — neither the pressure nor humi- The rain now began to fall in torrents, and 
diiy of the air being materially atfeefed by in the course of three days no less than five 
them. The Madras monsoon is stated, accord- inches were measured — in five hours’ time 
ing to the old observatory reports, to set in two and a lialf inches fell. The weather thou 
about the 19ih October j it has sometimes cleared up and tboro was no more storm that 
been known to set in as early as tlio 20th year — Fall, 69’27. 

September, sometimes as late as the middle 1844. — A furious dust storm which occur- 
of November. September is for the most red on thc30thSeptember seems to have taken 
part a cloudy showery iiumth, with occasional the place of the Elephaiita in 1844. There 
thunder and squalls. The monsoon in L(»w- w'as a good deal of thunder, a very severe 
er Bengal sets iu and closes about, ji foi'tnight galo of wind, and a few drops of rain — scarce- 
later than our own : a considerable fall of ly amounting to a shower — the whole was 
rain and severe squalls of wind ajipoar to he over in a couple of hours’ time. There was 
in general experienced about the third quar- a very severe squall, with a thunderstorm, 
ter of the October moon. Neither at Madras on the 10th October, the violence of which 
nor Calcutta is the separation lietwcen the was more felt down the coast than at Bom- 
rainy and fair seasons anything like so dis- bay — Fall, 65*40, 

tinct. In 1840, the Elephaiita sot in on the 1846. — A sharp squall and thunderstorm 

10th October Avith a violent dust and tliunder- occurred on the loth October supposed to 
storm and quantities of rain, which continu- have been the Elephanta — Fall, 54*78. 
ed from about an hour before till two hours 1846. — The Elephanta made its appear 

after sunset : the wind bleAv in sudden and ance on the evening of the 8th October IB-^^ 
uncertain gusts from nearly duo oast, — and continued for a couple of days. The 
bringing with it perfect sheets of rain. The Aveather cleared up on the lOth, when on the 
thunder ceased in a few hour's time, but the 16th and IGth there was threatened a renewal 
rain continued for nearly forty hours with of the storm : the threat was not realized, 
little interruption. On the evening of the and after some thunder and lightning, the sky '| 
11th it drowofi', when all became tranquil cleared up, and the slight showers of Febru- 
and quiet, and there was no storm that year, ary were the next experienced that year.-^ 
Fall for the monsoon, 63*1 5 inches. Fall, 87*48, 

1841. — After nearly six weeks of bright, 1847. — There was a threatening of an El^ 

tranquil, and cloudless weather, a violent phanta on the 2nd, and again on the 22Qd / 
thunderstorm occurred on the evening of the October 1847.— with a good deal of thunder 
16ih October. The sky continued thick and and lightning on both occasions. On the 
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2nd and 8rd November there was a smart an inch all over the Island. This, however, 
thnnderstomi, and heavy and protracted fall was only the prelude. The following oven- 
of rain, which continued from the 1st to the ing the 8fch, aboat 6 o’clock, a thunderstorm 
5th. During this time three and a half inches was observed over Pnnwell, and though the 
wew measured. As a considerable portion sea breeze was blowing somewhat briskly 
of the coramnnity reside in light half thatch- from n oil h- westward, great piles of massy 
cd dwellings, or in tents, from the Elephanta clouds kept rolling np from the east, thunder- 
till the end of May, an unreasonable fall of ing, terribly, as they advanced. At | past 5 
this sort in November, occasions the greatest tho whole landscape suddenly became of a 
discomfort. The weather cleared np imme- lurid yellow hue ; at I past G a furious squall 
diately after a fall was over, and not so much burst from the east, accompanied by such a 
as a shower occurred from this time till the torrent of rain, tliat it seemed as if a sluico 
commencement of next monsoon — remark- had been opened. Tho sun had barely set 
able ns this was both for tho earlincss and when a pitchy darkness came on. This state 
violence with which it set in . — Fall 67‘3L of matters lasted for an hour, when the squall 
1848. — The Elephanta of this season was drew off, and it faired, tho thundcrandlight- 
of unusual tui’bulen CO and duration. After ning continuing. At 9, a stiff and steady 
threatening for near a week, it set in with breeze set in from tho east, and it continued to 
the utmost fury on tho Gth October. The blow in puffs from tho sarao quarter till 7 
thunder was about and near *, the lightning next day — three-quarters of an inch of rain 
flashed incessantly : tho wind, which set in having fallen during tho previous I j-hour. 
with violence in tho N. W., in six hours’ A few very light showers fell iu the last week 
time liad swept the compass round, blowing of October, but from the date of tho Ele- 
with peculiar fury from tho east about two phanta tho fair season had set in. 
hours after sunset. It blew a severe gale 18ol. — Sept. 25 — Oct. 10— There is some 

from S. E., for twenty-four hours on end. doubt about tho date of the Elephanta for 
Betwixt tho 5th and 8th live and a half 1851. Thcro was, jn fact, no stonn precisely 
inches of rain fell, 2*83 having been measur- corresponding in character with what usually 
ed on the 7th. On the lOlh there was a sort goes by that nanio. On the 25tli, 2Glh, and 
of supplementary Elephanta — a sharpish 27ih, occurred a scries of tlmndorstorms and 
squall and thunderstorm, but nothing com- slight squalls, but tlioy wero too early, and 
to tho first; of course tho storm came as they were not violent enough. On the 24 th 
usual from the east,— Fallj 64*42. a thunderstorm occurred at Alahahnlcsliwur, 

. 1849.— Tho monsoon was this season of exactly corresponding in all hut date with 
almost unprecedented violence and duration : tho Bombay Elephanta. On tho 10th and 
about one hundred and twenty inches fell at again on tlio 20th October tho Elephanta 
Bombay, or nearly double tho {iverago. After threatened, but, did not como down, when 
an almost total cessation in August, it resum- tho we/dlior cleared np. 
cd in September, with almost July-liko vio- 1852 — 8lli to lltli Oct. — Like tho year pro- 

lence, and so continued till past tho middle ceding, 1852 w.as without any very well- dc- 
of tho month; and under these circumstances fined Elephanta. Betwixt the 8tli and lltli 
there was scarcely time to brew an Elephanta, there was frequent thunder with squalls from 
and short squalls, with some thunder and tho east, clouds and showers, but none of 
smartish showers of rain on tho 3rd and 8th those violent disturbances which oharacter- 
October, were all that occurred deserving of ise the gale. At this date there wero vio- 
tho name. There were some very brilliant lent hurricsincs in tho China seas and near 
electrical discharges in the beginning of the mouth of tho Bay of Bengal. 

November, but no further storm. On the 1853 — For this season from the Observatory 
10th November occurred a thunderstorm and reports wo gather that tho last rain for tho 
squall of short duration, but of very peculiar season fell on tho 24l;h September. We can 
xnagaificence, with a second of lesser magni- observe no trace of ariy thing like an Elo- 
tude on tho 15th. This terminated tho rains phanta, and wo presume, therefore, that no 
for the seasons : — with the exception of a very such storm was experienced at Bombay. Wo 
slight shower in February, no more fell till fail to discover any unusual phenomona des- 
the beginning of Juno. cribed amongst papers from the interior. 

1850. — Oct. 7. — ^Tho Elephanta burst at 1854 Oct. 6-7 — On tho 6th and 7th October 

Buuset with a heavy squall from N, E., light- they had violent falls of rain, nearly 6 inches 
blazing all around the horizon. There haying been measured, and as this followed 
^ heavy rain across from Mazagon Hill to a track of open weather, and was tho last 
%cullaandBoto Mahalaxnmee;intheconr8e rain of the season, it mnst, we assume, be 
^ the evening there fell close on a qnaiter of accepted as the Elephanta. Tet all tho cha- 
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racieristics of the gale save the rain were 
wanting. The wind was steady, and from 
the S. W., they had no squalls and very 
little thunder ; the want was made up for 
by the Gunpowder Plot storm and subse- 
quent hurricane of November. 

1855 — Sept. 29th and 30th; Oct. 11th and 
12th — We are not sure which of these two 
storms is to be considered theElephanta ; the 
latter of the two corresponds most nearly with 
it in point of time, the former in point of cha- 
racter. On the morning of the 28th, half an 
inch of rain fell, and the sky exhibited that 
extraordinary tranaparancy which indicates 
almost complete saturation, and gives such 
singular beauty to the landscape. There was 
lightning in tho evening, and a heavy thun- 
derstorm crossed the zenith from nearly east 
to west. The morning of the 29fch gave im- 
mistakeable indications of an approaching 
storm, and there followed accordingly heavy 
thunder and lightning in the evening, and a 
severe thunderstorm again crossed the zenith 
from nearly east to west. On the evening of 
the 30th occurred a thunderstorm of still 
gp'oater severity, accompanied witli a violent 

X sill of wind and drizzling rain from E and 
rwards S. E. Tho wind veered round to 
N. N. E. in the course of tho evening, and 
the sky became pure and serene, and so con- 
tinued ill tho 1 1th October. This wo cons- 
der tho true Elophanta, Tho disturbance of 
the 1 1th and 1 2th October is described as 
follows in tho Bombay Times : — 

“We had a very curious instance of a 
local squall on Sunday evening, tlie 7th in- 
stant. As wo mentioned on Monday, wchad 
distant thunder all tho afternoon. From 
five o’clock the upper clouds began to as- 
cend from Eastward right in the teeth of 
the sea-breeze. On reaching tho zenith, 
about half past six, tho squall struck Sewree 
and crossed the island. It was felt severely 
at Khandalla and Panwcll and was so violent 
atOolwa as to have stripped the roofs off the 
houses. It seems to have been a purely 
local burst, and was not so much as felt 
even at Mazagon, Byculla, or the Fort ; it 
was not accompanied at Bombay with any 
rain, though heavy .showers seem to have 
fallen in other quarters.”— Bombay Times 
October 12. 

“ Just as we thought the weather had be- 
come thoroughly settled, a most uuexpected 
change in the aspect of the air has made its 
appearance. On Wednesday the barometer 
fell at once by abont a tenth, or from 29*854 
to 29*807, and at this it stood for a couple of 
days. Yesterday it tumbled down by half 
atfMith, or fi'om the number already set 
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down to 29*777, and continued falling up to 
two o’clock when it stood at 29*636, haying 
tumbled down by 00*141, on deducting00*058 
the natural descent by 00*033. About noon 
on Thursday it began to rain heavily at 
Panwell, and a thin film of cloud with slight 
showers spread over the sky, and prevailed 
all over the afternoon and evening. Yester- 
day it was looking cloudy and rainy all day, 
tlie wind blowing from the eastward ; in the 
afternoon there was a smart shower of rain 
with much lightning in tho South at sunset, 
and indications of stormy weather at no 
groat distance from Bombay. The storm 
flag was hoisted from the Dockyard an a 
warning to tho shipping in the harbour.”— 
Bombay TimeSy October 13. 

“ The atmosphere continues to possess 
that extraordinary transparency which ge- 
nerally precedes or follows a heavy fall of 
rain, and for tho greater part of the day tho 
wind is from tho S. E. quarter of tho com- 
pass, the sea breezes having scarcely as yet 
resumed their sway. Tho clouds are mostly 
high but thick and watery, — tho drift from 
easterly. On Saturday afternoon there were 
heavy showers, and apparently a severe 
thunderstorm betwixt Pan well and Khan- 
dalla. Wo noticed the extraordinary fall of 
the Barometer betwixt ten A, M. and two P. M. 
on Friday. We had no means of observing 
it later, but tho Observatory reports of to- 
morrow will give us its entire descents. It 
rose on Saturday almost as rapidly as it had 
fallen the day before, and continued gradu- 
ally rising till yesterday afternoon.” — Bom- 
bay Timesy October 15. 

1855 — Sept.29th, October 7tli. — There were 
slight thunderstorms betwixt tho end of Sep- 
tember and 8tli October, but we observe no 
account of anything like an Eleplianta. 

1856. — Seems to have been without any 
tiling deserving tho name of an Elephauta. 
We find the following notices of slight dis- 
turbances on the 6th and 7th Oct. and as 
these occurred some weeks after the rain had 
ceased, we presume it is all to lay claim to. 
“Though wo still continue to have vivid 
lightuiugs every evening over the mainland, 
appearances of storm have almost wholly 
passed away. Yesterday morning (6th Oct.) 
we had a thick mantle of clouds over nearly 
tho whole sky ; from long before dawn till 
abont eight o’clock on the evening of Wed- 
nesday f8th October) we had every 8ppea^ 
ance of a squall ; during the night a heav^ 
thunderstorm passed over Bombay, and it 
looked like a renewal of the Elephanta, if 
are in reality to suppose this gale already 
passed. Yesterday the sky was bright and 
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ELEPHANTA. 

open, although it looked somewhat squally 
iiithe afternoon; and we should not feel 
snrprised if we had yet showers of rain to 
nsher in the cold season.” 

1857. — This year seems to have been still 
worseoff than that preceding it, in the charac- : 
f, eristic partition which separates our mon- j 
800 US. After tlireo weeks of fair weather, | 
electric clouds are notedas visible in the east ; 
with lightning about the 0th, and this is all 
we can make out of it. 

Out of the seventeen years here given 
Bombay had been live times without a regu- 
lar Elephanta — that is a squall from the east, 
with rain and thunder — occurring, with tlie 
three exceptions of 181'3, when it fell on the 
cud of Septemlier, and betwixt the 1st Sep- 
tember and loth October. Unless during 
the two years 18411 and 1814, indeed, during 
the latter of which there occurred two squalls 
which divided betwixt them tlie honors of 
the Elephanta, it has always happened be- 
twixt the 7th and lOtli October, with a de- 
gree of punctuality which might well sur- 
prise the uninitiated. For the years 1845, 
1856 and 1857 we have iiotliing but the Ob- ; 
sorvatory report to guide ns and cannot ex- ' 
actly make out when the Elephnnta occurred. 

It tlnis appears that for Jivo years on end 
they had experienced at Bombay no such 
storms as that usually known as the Ele- 
})hanta, and of the occiUToneo of which for 
the previous eleven years almost uninterrupt- 
edly we have niinulo accounts. Elephaiitas 
in all likelihood prevailed as regularly be- 
fore 18-10 into the depths of tirao as betwixt 
Unit dale and 1857, but. wanted a historian. 
The violence of the electric storm which 
ushers in the rains will bo found, when wx* 
come to analyse t he records, to have become 
as niiicli mitigated in violence as tliat with 
wliich they close. It gives a melancholy 
view of our ignorance of llie* simplest and 
most interesting facts in Natural History, to 
think that we know nothing of tlio charac- 
teristics of this storm beyond the boundaries 
of Bombay harbour. Where it begins, 
where it ends, over what area it extends, or 
wliat form it as.sumes elsewhere are things 
utterly unknowm to us. The Governments 
of England and of the East India Company 
have, within the past fifteen years, spent 
about £100,000 in making and publishing 
meteorological observations ; these reports 
are all so learned that they are utterly use- 
less. No meteorologist could, from one of 
.the fifty magnificent quartos, one of which 
18 now before us — form any idea whatever 
of the climate meant to bo indicated. The 
printing alone of ten volumes of Bombay 
reports cost a lakh of rupees, yet no one 


ELEPHANTA. 

could work out from them when the first 
burst of the monsoon, or when the Elephanta 
occurs, or what are tlie characteristics of 
each.— T/id Bomba y Standard and Chronicle 
of WeMern Lidia, pu/c 5. 

ELEPHANTE. Sr. ELEPHANTES, It. 
Elephant. 

ELEPHANTA. An island .across Bombay 
harbour a mile from Butcher island and 
known to natives as the island of Gharipuri. 
A cave in it in ifc.st‘lf may bo called a com- 
plete Panthooii : for among the huudi*eds of 
figures, tlicro sculptured, every principal 
liindu deity is found. Buddha is evidently 
from his si/.o and situation a principal per- 
sonage there ; yet not the imago or deity to 
wdiom the temple seems peculiarly dedi- 
c.atcd, whicli Major ]\Ioor npprehemled to bo 
the One Buprcine Being. But as no repre- 
sentations are ever made of that Being, to 
his three principal powers, or attributes, 
(viz. according as they bo contemplated — 
■m\*thologica]ly, etliieally, metaphysically, or 
philosojdiically) 
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In tho Elepliania cave, Garnda is often 
seen with aii apiicndago; and on several 
very old gold coins ho has snakes or ele- 
phants in his talons and beaks — for ho is 
sometimes spread, and donblo-headod, like 
the Prussian eagle, and one is round his 
neck : but lie is not so represented either in 
])ictures or casts. Destroyer of serpents, 
Nag-antekji, is one of liis names. iSorne le- 
gends make Garmla tho oflspring of Kasyapa 
.and Diti. Dili laid an egg, \v]ii(!h it was pre- 
dicted would pi’odiicn her a deliverer from 
some grc.at .aflliotion : after a lapse of five 
hundred ye.ar.s, Garnda sprung from the egg, 
flew to the abode of liidr.a, extinguished the 
fire that surrounrh'd it, compiered its guards, 
the devata, and boro off the amrita (ambro- 
sia), Avliicli enabled liim to liberate liis c.ap- 
tivc mother. A few drops of this immortal 
beverage falling on the species of grass call- 
ed Kiis.a, (tho poa cyTU).siiroides,) it became 
eternally consecrated; and the serpents 
greedily licking it up, so l.acerated their 
tongues with the slmrp grass, that they have 
ever since remained forked *, but tlio boon of 
eternity was ensured to them by their thus 
partaking of the immortal fluid. Tin’s cause 
of snake.s having forked tongues is still, po- 
1 pularly, in the teles of India, aftributed to 
I the above greediness; and their supposed 
immortality may liave originated in some 
such stories as these, fhough, it is probable 
that tho periodical renewal of their .skin and 
assumed re-juvenisccnco is the true explana- 
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ELEPHANT’S TEETH. 

ttOTi of tliis belief. The Elephnnta caves 
are cat in a harder rock than those of Ellora. 
•— ifcfoore’fi Pantheon, page 342. See Ghari- 
puri. 

ELEPHANT APPLE. Exa. Eeronia 
elophantum, Cor. 

ELEPHANT CREEPER. Eng. Argyreia 


Bpooio.sa. 

ELEPHANT-FOOT YAl^f. 


See Diosco- 


ria. 

ELEPHANT GOURD. Exo. HastiKo- 
sataka. Sans. Ennugabira. Tkl. Some large 
cnoarbitaceoas plant not yet defined. Per- 
haps Elepbantopus scaber. 

ELEPHANT GRASS. Eng. Typhaele- 
phantina. — Poxh. 

ELEPHANTOPUS SCABER. Linii. 

Anashovadi, Mal. Tam. ITuHti lca«alcn, Tkl. 
Shamdnlun, Beno. Enngn 

B'amdalan, Hind. EdJu ualikc cliottu, 

This plant grows in the peninsula of India, 
and its leaves aro used in nuMlicine. 

ELhlPHANT ROCK. A rock in Ceylon. 
Allagalla, jEfcagalla and (looincr.ngallu, all 
signify the Elephant rock. Tlie former — 
the grand mouiiiaiu up who.so prccl[)itoii3 
side runs the railway incline of 1 in 4a for 
18| miles— is simply the Allia (uninsked 
elephant) rock. The rock which, like an 
elephant couchant, guards Koriicgallo, .^ta- 
galla, is the tusked elephant rock ; and the 
strange, massive block which towers over 
and gives its name to one of the finest estate.^ 
in the Knuckles is tho speckled elephant 
rook. Tho rock, at a distance gives tho out- 
line of an elephant, and tho patches of cryp- 
togams which spot its precipitous sides lio.s 
led to tho specific name — tiio Gooinci-a ele- 
phant being that scmi-lcprous one which, in 
an advanced stage of tlio cutaneous allec- 
tion, results in the “ white elephant’* so 
adored in Burmah. Sec IClephanl. 

ELEPHANT’S TAIL, Hair of 

Hathi.ke-dmn-ka-bal.DuK Yrimuga tok.a Ventm- 
Boram l^mbat, Malav. culu, Tel. 

Anay val myro, Tam. 

Of this article, rings, bracelets and other 
female ornaments, aro mudoiu India.— 
MatMed, page 164. 

ELEPHANT’S TEETH. Thc.sQ are 
obtained in South Africa, Ceylon, Bnr- 
mah, &c» much of that which comes to China 
is brought from Siam in junks ; the northern 
parts of Siam, Cambodia, and the confines 
of Burmah supply the Chinese market. A 
good deal finds its way into China direct from 
^rmah. They should bo chosen without 
flaws, solid, straight, and white; for if 
oracked or broken at tho point, or decayed 
inside, they are less valuable ; every speci- 
men, however, is useful to a greater or less 
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ELETTARIA CARDAMOMUM. 
degree, and can be entirely used. The largest 
and best weigh from 6 to 8 to a pecul.and de- 
crea.se in size to 25 in a pecul. Tho cuttings 
and fragments are also of value sufficient to 
make thorn an article of trade. Tlic num- 
ber of articles which tlio Obinese make of 
and the demand for them on account of their 
cxqui.sit>o workmansliip, render the consum{). 
tion very great. The circular balls whicli 
the Chinese make of ivory, as well as their 
miniature boats, fans, chessmen, boxes 
and fancy articles of all descriptions, are 
specimens of csirved Avork unequalled in any 
other part of Ihc world. From a quantity 
of ivory not weighing over three pounds, 
tliey will make a toy worth a liuiidi’ed dol- 
lars. Tlie largest teeth aro sometimes valu- 
ed at $120 a pcciil, but the aiticlo usually 
ranges from $50 to $80 per pccul. This 
trade is likely to increa.so at tho north. A 
large proportion of tho ivory brought to 
China i.s re-exported in fiincy carved -ware. 
— Morrison. 

ELEPHAS AND ELEPHANTUS. Lir. 
Gkkkk. JiJIephant. 

ELEPHAS BOMBIFRONS. See Ele- 

pliant. 

Eljfi PITAS (Stegodon) Cliftii has been 
found fo.ssil In A.va, the Sewalic Hills. 

ELEPHAS GANESA. Sec Elephant. 

ELEPHAS HYSUDRICUS. See Elc- 
pliant. 

ELEPHAS INDICES. See Eleplmnt. 

ELEPHAS INSIGNIS. See Elephant. ’ 

ELEPHAS MERIDIONALIS. See Ele- 
phant. 

ELEPHAS NA]\rADTCllS. See Elephant. 

ELEPHAS PLANiFRONS. See Elc- 

phuTit. 

ELEPHAS PRISCTIS. See Elephant. 

ELEPHAS SUMATRENSiS. See Ele- 

plmiit. 

ELETTARIA CARDA]\tOMmi. Wri. 
and Mat. 


Alpiiiiu f.'ird.'iiiionnnn. 

Kokh. 

Amommn rcperis. Woodv 
Anionmm cardamoumm 
Woodv. 

Araonmni repons.lloscou. 
Amouium raccaio.sam 
Lam. 

Kiikula { Ebll. Ar. 
Ilachi. Beng. Hind. 
Pa-lah. Burm. 

Ba-la. „ 

Cardamom plant. Eng. 
Trac Canlamom „ 
Lessor „ „ 

» i> 

Wild Cardamom > of Cal. 
cutta. £ng. 


Cai’damomum minns. 
Mlletaria, L. &E. Phar.m. 
Var, a E. Cardamomim), 
minor. Riieedii. 
„ 0 . E Cardamomum 
major, Smith. Long 
Cai’damoin. 


Clioti Ilachi 
Cnzerato „ „ 

Barra ,, „ 

Kapalaga,Pawar.MAliAY. 

Yalum. MaXlVal* 


Kakulcscghar. 
Dokoawa 
Ela ciioddi. 
Klald cheita. 
Yela kulu. 
Sonna elaki. 
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ELEUSINB CaiUCANA. 

• Tlio varions yornacnlar names and tire 
sviionyms, will show that both the scientific 
and the unscientific world have believed 
that the round and conical-seeded cardp 
morns are the products of two species, bnt 
Mr. Tlnvaitos, after a careful comparison of 
prowiiif;; specimens, is satisfied that the plants 
prodnciiig respectively the round and the 
ion" cardamoms of commerce ai*e not dis- 
tinct species, Imt merely two varielics of 
the present species. In crory essential par- 
ticular the structure is similar in the two 
plants, the only dillcrcnce beiii" that Viu\ a 
w[ji<'h produces the round cardamom, is a 
little taller, with rather narrower and less 
firm leaves, and that its fruit is more aroma- 
iio as well as dillcrcnt in form from that of 
var. fi. The seeds of hotli varieties arc used 


ELEUSINB CORACANA. 

Thick spiked Elensine, 

Evg. 

UiND. 


Mandal, 

Stimrivi, 

Maud, 

K(xln, 

Clulodra, 

Mundul, 

Matanii 

Maiuhvah. 


Kax(su.\. 
tsjotti piillu, 
Ma i.r.\ L. 
Pi:i(s. 


Bojika, Sans. 

Natchouny, „ 

Naujyuli, Sind. 

Koiakan, Singh. 

Kay voru j 

kohvu-ragu, Tam 

Tfimidcln, Tnl. 

Cliiviki volama ; 

Cliolla Vclaraasandlii 
Jlagalu, Tel. 

Kapa of Tinnevolly, 


Thisi.s cuhivatod throughout India, and is 
the most jn-oductivo of all Indian cereals. 
It is iniieh eaten by tlie labouring people. Is 
extensively grown by tho ryols in the llan- 
gaioro and >*odi(:igr.am divisions, and is the 
staple food of tho inhabitants of Mysoj\); 
a\i(l though coarse in appearance, is a 
wholesome .and iJiit rition.s grain. It i.s very 
indcstriiciihlo ; and jnay bo preserved for 


by the Sin"halc.so to cliow with their betel, about sixty years if c:iri*fiilly deposited in 
ami as niedicines. grain c;iv(‘.s or |)i(s. These pits are generally 

The long cardamom called l^hisal in Cey- j ‘plawul in hard dry ground. The pit is 
Ion grows vald in the Ciylon forests up to | formed by digging a .small holo of the size 
3,0o0 iiet, but tl round cardamom is there j to admit a man, and as t he hole descends, 


Illy a cultivated plant, ami is called by 
the Siiigalose, “ lhit.a-cii.sal.” The wild or 
(hyloTi eartlamoms are of less^value in the 
luarkofc tliau those of Malalrir. See Car- 
damom. Thir. Kn-. pi Zn/I. p. ,‘118. 

E IjKT'r A I a A F I /) I I'l .13 UN I ) A. Th 

A tree of tho Ibn.'sts in the Ainhagamowa 
di.drict, Tlrw. Ihi, }>!. p. 

EliFTTATtlA INVOliUCIIATA. Tlnr. 
A tree of the (.hnitral Frovinco, in dam]) 
forests, at an elevation of 4000 to (JOOO 
feet. Tlin.\ Fill. pi. Zmil. p. tUO. 

EbKTTAlUA NEilORAlilS. TIwj. A 
Iree of the forest.s in the Hoigarn and Pas- 
doon Cories. Th'w. Fii. pi. Zinjt.p. 3 lit. 


it is enlarged into a moderate sized circular 
room. After the pit is dug out, a large lire 
is lit in it tohiirdcn tho sides. Those stores 
aro of inesiimahlo valuo in moderating 
doartli.s, as the grain remains sound for 
very immy years. The straw' is a very good 
fodder for cattle, and it loo kc(‘psweli. Ow- 
ing to falluro ol'rain, it. may be high priced 
in Mysore; hut theio is no scarcity of that 
grain, largo .stocks of it being kept in tho 
granaries of w'oalt)i 3 ' farmers. It is export- 
ed ill large f|n!intil.ics, to Neilghcrries, Salem, 
Pellary, Chiitoro, Madras, 'rrioliiiiopoly, cfec. 
\Yhcn cheap, it sells in iJangaloro at seven 
mare.als or cighiy-rour seors fora Itnpee; 
MAJOR. See Cardamom. | or if dear, ii} ma reals or thirty seers. Ihigi 
ELjLiU)SlS. Tlio mysteries of O.siris and I is usnally .«own in fields triiked with Bullcr, 


tlio.se of Eleusi.s w'(?re of tho .same charac- 
ter, commemorative of the first germ of civi- 
lization, tlio culture of the carl.li, under a 
variety of names, Ertbn, Isis, Diaiia.Ccrcs, Ella. 
In the terra cotta images of Isis, frcijucntl^^ 
excavated about her tcmplo at, Pmstiim, 
she holds in her right hand an exact repre- 
sentation of tho hindn 1 in gam and yoni 
combined; and on the Indian expedition to 
the hindn soldiers deemed thcra- 
selve.s amongst tho altars of their own god 
Iswara (Oxtr/.s), from the abundance of his 
emblematic representatives. Tod. 

ELEUSINE, a genus of plants of the na- 
turnl order Panicaceas, of wliich E. calyciiiia, 
E. coracana, E. Iiidica and E. stricla are 
knowm in India. Vohjt. 

ELEUSINB CORACANA. Grvri. Roxb. 
Cyuosnrus coracanus, Lix. 

Mama, Bbno. Hind. R»iggi, Can. Dur. 
Marha, Nagla, Lujc. 


Toguri, llutchcllu, Lavt*, Ivari, Jjl.'!, Sasava, 
and Jlurnlu. The drill consisisofmany reeda 
wifhliolcs, so that tho wlioleof the seeds aro 
.sown tlirough their rc.spcctive holes in 
parallel linos. A fermented liquor is pre- 
pared from it called Rojali or Murws, 
chiefly drunk in the Mnhrattah counti’ies 
as a drink in the Sikkinr Itimalaya, it seems 
more to cxciro tliaii to deba,iich the mind. 
The millet seed is moistened and allowed to 
ferment for two days. Sulficient for a day’s 
allow'aiice is then put into a vessel of wicker 
work, lined with India rubber to make it 
water tight, and boiling w'atcr is poured on 
it with a ladle of gourd, from a large iron 
caukb’oTi that stands all day over the fire. 
This fluid when quite fresh tastes like negus 
of Clip© sherry, ratlier sour. — Hooker ^ Him, 
Jour.Vol, 1 paries 13;3— 291.— 3/adra« J&’aj./ttr. 
Report. Dr. Oleghorn^s Pmjah Report, JUr. 
J, L. Stewart, Ainslle page^ 219. 
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ELIKA TUNGA GADDI. 

ELEUSINB INDICA, Hsen-gno-mycet. 
BuRsf. Tufts of ifcaro conspicuous every- 
iivhere among other grasses of Tenasserim. 
— JIfewoM. 

ELEUSINE STRICTA. Hoxh. 

Bagi, Hind. Maildi riibl)a chottu, Tel. 

Fed^ sodi) Tel. PoUda cbollu, „ 

This species is larger in size than E. cora- 
cana. It is cultivated in Southern India 
to a largo extent, and like Dolichos uniflorus 
yields in favorable Boasons more than a 
hundred-fold. 

ELEUTH, a tribe of the Kalmuk, dwell- 
ing in Dzungaria. See Kalkns. 

EL-PATTAHA, a town at the southern 
opening of the Hamrin Hills, at which the 
Tigris makes its exit from the hills. 

ELFENBEIIT. Gkr. Ivory. 

ELGHAB OR YELGHAB. Pers. The 
forced march of an army or sudden incursion. 

ELGIN. Tlio llight Ilon’ble James Earl 
of Elgin and Kincaidiiio, k,t.,g.c.b. and g.m.s. 
1., succeeded Lord Canning as Viceroy of India. 
He was born ill London in 1811 and died 
and was buried at Dlmrmsala in the Kangra 
valley of the N. W. ITimalya, on the 20 th 
November 18G — ? While Viceroy of India 
he was greatly aided by Mr. Maine and Sir 
Henry Durand. 

EL HADHR, a town of Mesopotamia. 

- ELIJAH, also called Elias, a prophet of 
Tisbboh beyond tlio Jordan, in Gilead. The 
Ali llahi sect of Karund, rovero him as an 
incarnatioQ of the deity. A makan or rest- 
ing place of Elias, exists on the borders of 
the Kassan and Snlmania governments of 
Knrdistaii. The malioiriedans believe that 
Elias never died, but (.s* still on earth, await- 
ing the second coming of Christ. These 
views they derive from tho Jews, who oven 
took Christ for Elias, Tho maliomedans 


ELLA. 

ELI EULLI. Tam. Euphorbia uetilfblia. 

— Linw. 

ELIM, in Phoenicia, a general name of God, 
ELIM, in Numb, xxxiii. 10, it is men- 
ti6ned “ they removed from Elim, and en- 
camped by the Red Sea.” Wellstcd (Travels 
II p. 44) supposes Girandel, where there 
is still watei^ and palm trees, to be Elim. 

ELIMITCHAMMARAM. Tam. Citrus 
bergamia. — Bisso . 

ELIMITCIIAM PALLAM. Tam. Citrus 
aurantium. Limes. 

ELIOTT, Daniel, a Madras Civil Servant, 
who served many years as secretary and 
subsequently as member of tho Madras Board 
of Revenue, was a member of tho Law 
Commission, to frame Laws for India; a 
member of the Council of Madras; and 
member of tho Legislative Council of India 
for tho Madras Presidency. 

ELIUN, also Helyun, tho Most High God 
of the Egyptians : higiithau kabiri. 

EL-KASR. A lofty, extensive, bnt dis- 
turbed mound in Babylon, known by the 
name of Bl-Kasr, or the palace ; supposed by 
some to havo been tho site of the royal 
palace of Nebuchadnezzar, and the hanging 
gardens of his queen Ainybis. p. IS. 

ELK-UL-BUTM. Hind. Pistacia tere- 
binthus, 

EL KUSH, an ancient town of Babylonia, 
its ruins are 11 miles E. S. E. of Felujah. 
Tho ancient kingdom of Babylonia compre- 
hended a narrow tract along the rivei 
Euphrates, extending from thencighbourhood 
of Erech, or from about tho modem town o1 
sheikh-cl-Shuyukb, to Babel, a distance oi 
about 154 miles in a direction westward ol 
North, and continuing from t lienee 287 miles 
further, in the same direction to Kalneh, or 
tho Khabur. The kingdom extended east ware 
till it joined Assyria, including Akad, anc 
two other cities no less remarkable. One o; 


identify Elias with Kliajali Khizr. A well them bears the name of Ei Kush, extensive 
and a chapel met with in tho ascent ruins about 11 miles E.S.E. of Felujah, .*im 
to Mount Sinai are named after the prophet the other is the supposed site of antediluviai 
Elias, whom tho Scriptures state to have Sippara,Siferahof the Arabs, (Lieut. Lynch,, 
sought refuge from the persecutions of Jeze- which is within the Medina wall, near th< 
be! in the solitudes of Horeb. (See 2 Kings, southern extremity. 


zis.) Its presence in this situation, mentioned 
also by Edrisi, seems to be an argument of 
the identity of Gobel Musa with the Sinai 
of the Scriptures. — Hamilton's Sinai Hedjaz 
and Soudaai, pp. 28-30. See Karund, Khizr. 
Kidder. 

' ELIKA BORA GADDI, Tel. Fuirena 
c^Sv B. i. 180, IV. Cott/r. 93. 

TUNGA GADDI. Tam. Sporo- 
Maa Coromandeliananas. Kuntu. 


ELL. Eng. 

Aloinc, Gothic. ] Ulna, Lat. 

Olene, Ga. Batni, SaNB. 

Elina, Old Germ. I Saratni, >1 

Ela, Anglo-Saxon. | n 

Hat'h, Hind. 

The ell measure is taken from the length 
of the fore-arm. Aratni, Sanso. is tiie short* 
ell measure. 

ELLAjinhindumythology is tho mother of 
the Lunar race,— 'Ella is the earth personifi^* 
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ELLIOT. ELLOEA. 

Eariba of tbe Saxons; tbe Greeks ; ELLIOT, Sir Henry Miers, ir.c.B., one of 

Ard in Hebrew. Sbe is sometimes described fifteen cbildreii, of Mr. John Elliot, of 
as tbe daughter, sometimes as the sister of Pimlico Lodge Westminster. He was bom 
Icshwacu and married to Buddha. In the in 1808, was educated at Winchester School, 
hindu mythology, according to Colonel Tod, and Oxford from which he passed into the 
the serpent (Budha) ravished Ella, daughter Civil Service of the E. I. Company in Bengal 
of Icshwacu, the sou of Manu, whence the and twice filled the post of Foreign Secretary, 
distinctive epithet of his descendants in the He died at the Cape in 1853, aged 4S. He 
cast, Manus, or men, the very tradition on published in 1846 a Supplementary Glos- 
an ancient sculptured column in the south sary of Indian terms, an Index to tlieMa- 
of India, which evidently points to the pri- homedan historians of India, 4 vols., and ool- 
ineval mystery. Ho says that in Portici lected M.S.S. materials for a liistory of India 
there is liugam entwined with a brazen ser- which Professor Dawson and Mr. E. Thomas 
pent, brought from the temple of Isis at commenced to edit. (Calcutta Review on 
Pompeii, and many of the same kind, in mo- No. xxiv.) Ho was possessed of a vast store 
saic, decorate the floors of the dwelling- of information which his early death pre- 
houses and that there arc wreaths of lingains vented him giving to the public. The pos- 
and of tbeyoni over the door of the minor tern- tlmmous work is entit led History of India as 
pie of Isis at Pompeii while on another front told by its own Ixistorijius, edited by Profes- 
is painted the rape of Venus by Mercury, sor John Dawson, M. R. A. S., Staff* College, 
The lunar race, according to the Pnrans, are Sandhurst, and the volumes that have al- 
tlie issue of the rape of Ella by Budlia. ready appeared are of great value. 

ELLAHNEEL. Tam. In Travancore, ELLIOT, Sir Walter, .k.c.s.i., a mem- 
a sni.all tree, with a light red coloured wood, her of the Madras Civil Service, 2nd mem- 
specific gravity 0*779, used for temples, her of Council at Madras and President of 
pagodas, and furniture. the Revenue and Marine Boards. Employed 

IRjLAKEllTlI. Singh. Milk. asalievcnue Officer, first in the Southern 

ELLAKULLI. Tam. Malkal, Euphor- Mahratta country; subsequently ns mem- 
bia nivulia. — her of the Board of Ilcvonne of Madras from 
ELLA KURA. Tkl. Also Tlaknra. Tel. which ho w^ns deputed ns Revenue Commis- 
A pot herb, perhaps a spcjciea of Salsola. sioner, North Sircars, returning to Madras in 
ELLANDE. The Malayala name of a 1856, to the Council. He contributed the 
Malabar tree which the natives use for gene following papers to the scientific Journals, 
yal purposes. It produces a fruit from wliicl On Hindu Inscriptions, Lond. As. Trans, vol. 
they extract a sweet scented oil, which is iv. 1 ; — Catalogue of Mammalia in the Sou- 
used medicinally ; and also for tbe hair of the thorn lyisiliratta Country ; Mad. Lit. Trans, 
women in days of ceremony . — VAije Forests 1839, vol, x. 92, 207. — On the language of the 
of Malahar and Canara. Ghonds, with a Vocabulary, Bl. As. Trans. 

ELLEE WANDERU. Singh. Preshy tes 1848, vol. xvii. 1140. — Tllustralions of the 
thcTsites, a Ceylon monkey. History of Southern India, Lond. As. Trans. 

ELLENBORO UGH, Earl of, Governor Ge- vol. iv. 1 ; Mad. Lit. Trans, vol. vii. 193. — 
neral of British India in 1 841. He arrived in Notice of expedition into S. Africa, with des- 
India at the time that the Indian Army wa? criptions of new species of rhinoceros. Ibid, 
holding Cahool. He was recalled by tlie vol. xiv. I8I. — Notice of the late Dr. Turn- 
Court of Directors, but the reasons forhh bull Christie, Ibid. vol. xv. 150. — Descrip- 
dismissal of their service, were never di- tion of a new species of terrestrial planaria. 
vulged. Ibid. 182. Flora Aiidhrica, Madras, 1859.— 

ELLICHPORE, a town in East Borar Dr- Bnist's Catalogue. 
still of considerable size, though greatly de- ELLORAin L. 20® 2'N :, L 75®, 1 U E in 
cayod. A military cantonment- is near of the Dekhan, N. W. of Aurangabad. The en- 
tho samo name. trance to the caves is 2,004 feet above the 

ELLIOT, Charles Morgan, Captain, Madras sea. It is called by the people Yerula 
Engineers, 1853 ? brother of Sir Henry and is near Roza in the Dowlatabad pro- 
Elliot, employed from 1846 to 1849 in the vince of the Dekhan. The plateau of Roza, in 
Magnetic Survey of tho Indian Archipelago, the face that looks into the valley of the Go- 
lu this duty he visited Moulmein, Madras, davery is scarped and the porphyritic greon- 
. Nicobar, Sambnanga, Penang, Pulo Din- stone amygdaloid rock has been excavat- 
ding, Borneo, Celebes, Pulo Penang, Singa- ed into great caves, and dwellings about 13 
pore, Cariinon, Pulo IBuaya, Sumatra, Ba- in number. Those of Dhumnar and Ellora, 
tavia and tbe Kokos or Keeling islands, contain a strong admixture of brahmanism, 
BllioVs Magnetic Surveg* and those of Elephanta are' entirely Jirah- 
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ELPHINSTONE. 

inAmcal tliongli perhaps of the same age as 
those of Ellora. The plan of their excava- 
tion is tho same as those of Adjunta.Salsetto 
and Jniiir, and tho Dherwiarali .at Ellora, is 
very fine. The pillars of Adjunta, Elephan- 
ta and Ellora have sirnihar cushion capitals, 
the Indra Sublia group at Ellora is either 
of brahminical or Jainn, origin. 

^ ELLOKE, iuLat. 10® 41/; 81® 7'-,E. 
is to the west of the Kolar hike in tho North- 
ern Circnns. It is but little elevated above 
the sea, and is a Civil and Military Station 
of the Madras Presidency. It is called by 
the natives Upu, or salt, El lore, to distin- 
guish it from Hai (or stony) Ellore, the 
Vellore of tho maps. 

EIjLU. Can. Gmcrclly seed. 

' ELLUPA. Tam. ELLUPI. Male. Bassia 
long! Folia. 

ELM. E.va. Alah. IIrh. See Alntis. 

EIjMYUS. See Carex arcuaria. 

ELOHIM, God is sometimes so cnlled, in 
the Bible, the nft^aiiiiig being Godhead, or 
Gods ; also called, .falivah (pronounced Je- 
hovah.) But ilie word, was nob spoken. 
Adonai, the Lord being used instead. Gen. 
II, 8 alono uses Jeliova. Eloliim, is the 
'Eternal Lord.— IV o79. 

ELOOPAY. Tam. I»i Tinnovelly, a wood 
of a red colour, used for building iii general. 

ELOOPEI POO. Tam. 

Mohckaphul, Duk. j lluiipam pu, Tam. 

Bladuka, S.v.ns. | Ippa puvvu, Tkl. 

The dried flower.s of Bassia longlfdia, re- 
semble grapes, are largely used in distilling 
arniok* 

ELOOPIJ or Elupe Maram. Tam. Tlie 
Malayala name of a tree which grows to fifty 
feet in height, and two and a lialf feet in 
diameter. It is said to ho a useful timber, 
and is found to bo durable iii mitivo vessels 
for planks, beams, &o. It jivoriiiccs a fruit 
from which .an oil is extracted, wliieli is used 
for lamps and other pnrpo.ses. — M. 
ami C. (Tliis scorns tho Ba.ssia loiigif dia.) 

ELPHINSTONE, the Hou’blo Mount 
Stuart, a civil servant of tho East India 
Company, who went, as ..Auibas.^ador to shah 
Sliuja-nl-Mulk, king of Argbaiiistan. In 
J802, slrnh Malimood was driven out by 
Sujah-ool-Ji[ulk, the younger brother of Ze- 
man Shah, and Shah Shnja was still in pos- 
session of the undivided empire of Aliniod 
Shah at the time of Mr. Elpiiinstono’s mis- 
sion in 1808. This mission was sent for tho 
purpose of concerting with Shah Siijah tho 
means of mutual defence against, the thi’eat- 
ei^ed invasion of Affghanistan and India by 
idle Persians in confederacy with tho French. 
Mr. Elplunstone liad scarcely left Cabool 
ere Shab Shuja was dHven out by Sbah Mah- 
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ELYMAIS. 
mood wiili the aid of Fntteli Kham fie 
afterw.irds Resident at Poonah, while the 
last Poshwa, Baji Rao, was ruling the Mah** 
ratta states, and subsequently was Go- 
vernor of Bombay, Author of report ou 
tho territorie.s conquered from the Peshwa, 
Calcuttn., 1821. Cabool. Lond. 1816; 2nd 
edn. 1825 ; 2 vols. — History of India, Lond. 
18 41, 2 vols. 8vo. Oh. 1860. He is tho most 
judicious and impartial of all Indian His- 
torians. — (Dr. Bftid's Catalogue.) 

EL L’lIINSlTJNE,Lord,Governor of Mad- 
ra!9, 1 S36 to 1840. Governor of Bombay dur- 
ing the period of the revolt of the soldiery 
of Bengal during which some of those of 
Bombay also were implicated, died 19th July 
I860. 

EL-STTAM-I-STTARTP, also Sham, the 
eastern luiincs of D.imasciis. 

EL-SHARIC, tho East,** tho popular 
name in the Hejaz for tho western region as 
far as Baghdad and Bii.ssora, especially Nijd. 
The latter province supplies the Holy Land 
with its ch-Moest hor.se.s and camels. The 
great hent.s of the parts near the Red Sea 
appear prejudicial to animal generation j 
lUidotis nigriiuagc to Meccalif Vol. 11. p. 4. 

ELl’A-ZYE, a branch, oftlio Kainb.arari 
tribe who occupy Bagban in Baliiclii.st.*in. 

ELTHARlAir, descendant. s, moi’e or less 
pure, of Ibijpoots and other Kshatriyas 
of the plains, wlio sought refuge in tho 
Nepal mountains from the mahomedans, or 
merely military service, as adventurers. The- 
Eltliari.ali speak onlv tho Kh.as laiigiiage. 

ELIJKA JIDI CHETTU. Tel. A plant 
re.'^embling mint eaten in time.s ofdeaith; 
jierhaps Hydrocotylo rotundifolia or Mar.-si* 
ie.a dentaia. — Roxh, 

ELIJTIT, also called Sang,ariam, a 
Mongol tribe whoso mode of life in habita- 
tions, food and drink, reseiublo those of tho 
Kirgiiis. Along with tho Torgiut, Kalka.s 
and Klioit, they occupy the country about 
L,ako Koko Nor. See Kalkjis, Kirghis, 

EL UZZ a town of Mesopotamia. 

ELWA. Hind. Aloe.s, also the plants 
Aloe indica and A. perfoliata. 

ELYAN. Hind, also Ayar. Hind. An- 
dromeda ovalifolia. 

ELYMAIS, according to De Bode, is the 
modern Tengi-Saiilek in the province of Para 
or Furs. The name according to Professor 
Max Muller has been derived from Ailamo, 
a supposed con-uption of Airyama. The 
Persians, Medians, Bactrians, and Sogdiana 
nil spoke, so late as tho time ofStrabo, nearly 
the same language,, and we may well uiider- 
sland, therefore, that they should have 
claimed for themselves one common name, 
in opposition to the hostile tribes of Torftn* 



EMBLIOA OFFICINALIS. 

And wlien, after years of foreign invasion 
and oconpation, Persia rose again under the 
sceptre of the Sassaniuns to be a national 
kingdom, we find tlie new national kings the 
worshippers of Masdanes, calling tlieiiisclvcs, 
in the inscriptions deciphered by Do Lacy, 
“ Kings of the Aryan and Anarian races ; 
” in Pehlevi, Imn va Anirdu in Greek, 
Aptiyuv x«* ^vaptdvwv. Colonel Clicsney says 
that Elymais or Sosirate was the capital of 
the province from which the hardy Cossaji 
spread their conquests over Susiana and the 
districts eastward. The Elymmans inhabited 
Mount Zagros, which is on the southern 
confines of Media and overhangs Jlabyloii j 
and Susiana. Mvller^s Lccturcsfpp. 22G — 
221). Be Bode, See Luristaii. 

E LYSIU M. See Yavan a. 

ELYTRA or wing sheaths of several of 
the beetles of India are highly lustrous and 
arc articles of trade. See ileetle. 

EM. Hind. Chenopodium album. 

EMBELIA, a genus of plants of the na- 
tural order Al 3 T.sinacca?, of which M. hasaial | 
M. nntaiis, M. ribes; AL rol)Usla and M. vil- j 
loaa are known. The leaves and berries of | 
M. basajal of the western coast of India are 
used in medicine. The berries of M. ribes 
arc used to adidieratc black popper. 
EMBLICA OFFICIXALIS, OaTln. 

Phyllantlius eniblica, L!un. Eoxb. W. Ic. 

Myrobalauus emblica, iJauInn. 


Aonla, Bexo. 

Kadondoiig, 

EtALAY. 

Auola, „ 

Nelli, 

Mvi.kal 

Nelli inara, Can. 

Ainlila, 

Paxj. 

Nilikrt-niarn, ,, 

A Ml In, 


Emblic myrobfiljiUjENO. 

Am Ink i, 

Sans. 

Ml/pa jSoAavo^ tfi jSAirra Git. 

Fill nil, 


Amliki, IIixo 

Amnlaca, 


Anilika, „ 

Anuisada nclli. 


Aruli, „ 

Ncllikai, 

Tam. 

Auiigrfi, 

Nelli inuram, 


Aonla, or Anola, „ 

Usirlka maiiu, 

Tkl. 

^lalaca, Malay. 

Amla kainn. 



A crooked tree, calmest the thickness of a 
mail’s body. It grows in the south of the 
Peniu.sula, in Caiiara, the southern Mahratta 
country, the Konkaii, the Dekhari, in the 
forests of the Godavery and Circars, in Ben- 
gal, on the banks of the Jumna, tile Punjab 
and eastwards in the Moluccas. The wood 
is hard and durable, is used for boxes, and 
for veneering ; is good for well rings, docs 
not decay under water, is well adapted f»)r 
taming. The strongly astringent bark is 
nsecl as a tanning material, and iii dy.sentcry 
and diarrbcca. The myrobalan fruit, can be 
pickled or preserved in sugar : native women 
consider the powder of the seeds to possess 
cooling properties and to be good for the 
hair, and use it mixed with either water or 


EMBROIDERY. 

milk. The fruit is also used for nuiking ink 
and to obtain a black dye. — Voigt^ Oa/)- 
tain Beddome, Mr, Rolule, JDr. QUghom, Jb, 
Rept. on Kullu and Kangra, 0*SImighies^ 
mj, Voigt, Edge, L'r. J. L. Stewart, Honig* 
herqcr, 2/3. 

EMBELIA PENTANDRA. 

Ambut, Dck. 

A scandent shrub with alternate, polished 
leaves; flowers in tho cold season: fruit 
red, size of a currant. — RidLlcll, 

EMBELIA RIBES. Bukm. Roxb. Syn, 
E. glaiululilcra, Roxb. W. Ic. 

E, rihqsoiJes Linn. 


Babi rnnn 

Bexu, 

1 Viy.lial, 

Tam. 

Bai-bartin'T, 


Vollnl, 


Kar-kmiTii, 

of Bom HAY, 

Vnyu vclaugam 


Wai-wfiruiig, 

lllM). 

diuttu, 

Tel. 

Vislia-sd, 

Malkal. 



A senndent shrub growing in tlic Peninsula 
of India and at Sylliet. lls berries are pun- 
gent and used to adulterate black pepper. 
They are stated to be ajithelinintic and cathar- 
tic. RiddrIL Voiiif. Birdirnod. Cat. Kc, 1862 
EMRELIA lilllE.SOlDES. Linn. Syn. 
of JOmbelia ribes. — lianii. 

I'jMBllOIDJilRY. The art of embroidery 
i.s one consonant with the habits of the 
p(5opI(3 of India ; Hkmi- j);itience and delicate 
liainlling render success certain, and there 
is, jnys Dr. Royle (Arte of India p, 
r>07), scarcely a town or city where credit- 
able cinbroidci’y caimot bo found. Delhi is 
a great place (or embroidered fabrics both 
ill silk and gold iJireads. In Lahore and Am- 
ritsar the manufacture of “ kalabatun,” or 
gold thread, is extensively carried on. And 
Benares has long been famed, for gold and 
silver threads and also for its beaiiliful bro- 
cade.s. Tho art of embroidery was known 
and pracli.sod with great skill, in .ancient 
times, in Egypt, Assyria, and lAirsia. The 
Israelites h.'arnb the art before their exodus, 
the Biibyloniaiis wero j'aiiicd for their rich 
tapestries, and the Assyrian monuments 
display ricldy emhroidenal robes and trap- 
pings. jMuny parts of Lidia are famous for 
this art “ Zardod.'* “ Fi om Dacca” snys tho 
Abbe de Guyon, writing in 1 714, as quoted by 
Dr. Taylor, “ come the liucst and best Indian 
embroideries ill gold, silver or silk ; and those 
embroidered neckcloths and fine niubliiis 
Avliich arc seen in Franco.” There has al- 
w'ays been a demand for such scarfs for tho 
markets of Bussora and Java. In tho pre- 
sent day they have silk.s and woollens, mus- 
lins and nuts, Casliincro shawls, European 
velvets embroidered with silk or tnssur, that 
is, wild silk of either floss or common twist- 
ed silk thread : or with gold and silver 
thread and wire in great variety. The cloth 
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EMBROIDERY. EMBROIDERY, 

to be embroidered atrefcched out on a liori- demand for snob work to adorn tbe dresfiesof 

«(mtal bamboo frame, raised about a couple officers and ladies of every rank, forembellisb- 
of feefcfrom thepfround, and the figures in- ing purses, shoes, caps, fans, and other append. 

tended to be worked or embroidered are ages of the dress of both sexes, and in work- 
drawn upon it by designers who are general- ing shawls, table covers, &c., for exporta- 
ly hindoo painters. On woollen cloths, how- tion, furnishes employment to numbers of 
ever, the outlines are traced with clialk and men and women. The frame is placed on 
on muslin with pencil, and the body of the pivots, and the pattern is marked out upon 
design copied from coloured drawings. The the plain siirliico. All the work is done by 
embroiderers, seated upon the floor aronnd the needle without any aid from machinery; 
the frame, ply the needle by pushing it from, there are many styles of work, with thread, 
instead of towards them. In place of scis- braid, or floss, and in one of the most ele- 
sora they commonly use a piece of glass or gant, the design appears the same on both 
China ware to cut the thre|pd. Among the sides, the ends of the threads being neatly 
embroidered articles at the Exhibition of concealed. This mode of embroidery seeing 
1851, those from Dacca and from Delhi also to have been known among the Hehrewg, 
wore probably the best known. In Delhi, from the expression in Deborah’s song, 
small shawls and scarfs are chiefly cnibroi- (Judges v. 30). “ Of divers colors of needle 
dered both with floss and twisted silk ; in work on both sides,” which Sisera’s mother 
Dacca both iietsand muslins, with floss silk vainly looked for him to bring home as spoil, 
of varibns colours. Ihit Dacca is also famous In Chinn, booksare prepared for the use of em- 
for itsi embroidery of muslins with cotton, broidcrers, containing patterns for them to 
which is called chikaTikari or chikandozco imitate. The silk used in this art is of the 
One kind is “formed by breaking down finest kind and colors; gold and silver 
the texture of the cloth with the needle, and thread is occasionally added to impart a 
converting it into open meshes.” Dr. Taylor lustre to the figures on caps, purses, and 
states that “ Kasliida” is the name given in ladies’ sliooa. A branch of the embroiderer’s 
Dacca, to cloths embroidered witli iniiga art consists in the formation of tassels and 
silk or coloured cotton thread ; and though twisted cords for sedans, lanterns, &c. ; and 
generally of a coarso description, gives occu- in the knobs or corded buttons worn on the 
pation to a number of the niahomedan wo- winter caps, made of cord intertwisted into 
men of Dacca. Though the scarfs of both the shape of a ball. Spangles are made 
Delhi and of Dacca, are much admired, it from brass leaves by cutting out a small 
has been suggested by a lady, that muslins ring, by means of a double edged stamp, 
or nets, worked so as to bo suitablo for which at one drive detaches from the sheet 
making ball-dresses, would probably bo in a wheel-shaped disc.; the.se are flattened 
great demand, as those which arc now sold by a single stroke of the hammer upon an 
in Britain for such purposes are very inferior anvil, leaving a miimte hole in the centre, 
in taste and elegance to the Indian embroi- Another way of making them is to bend a 
dory. The lieetle-wiiig embroidery exhibited copper wire into a circle and flatten it. The 
in 1851 from Madras was particularly ele- needles are very slender, but of good metal ; 
gant; and the velvet awnings, musnud covers, in sewing, the tailor holds it between the 
hookah carpets, and elephant trappings, forefinger and thumb, pressing against the 
embroidered with gold ami silver, chiefly at thimble on the thumb, to push it into the 
Moorahedabad and Benares, were admired cloth. 

as well for richness as for the shill with In Southern India this art is practised, 
which the ground- work was allowed to re- chiefly, at the towns of Tanjore, Madras, 
lieve the ornaments. The embroidered sad- and Secunderabad. The Tanjore, and 
dies and saddle-cloths, and floor-coverings Madras works arc very superior in quality 
from Pattiala, Mooltan, and Lahore, were of and consist, of a variety of -fancy articles of 
the usual style of what are called the works great merit particularly pocket liandker- 
of that famed valley, and wliich was conspi- chiefs, worked muslin dresses, scarfs which 
onously shown in the dresses, caps, and show great taste in the patterns and beauti- 
Blippers from Cashmere itself. But that the ful finish. 

Bkill and taste are not confined to one part Embroidery in Gold and Silver is an 

of India was also to be seen in the table- which furnishessomeofthemostgorgeousaud 
covers from Tatta in Sind and in the embroi- expensive manufactures for which India hai* 
Tdered boots from Khyrpoor, which Mr. Digby been long celebrated. In the taste and judg- 
•Wyatfc illustrated. The skill of the Chinese ment evinced in the blending of brilliep^ 
Says Mr. Williams, {Middle Kingdomf Vol ii, colors and contrasting them with gold 
p 123,) in embroidery is well known, and the silver on grounds of velvet, satin, silk, ^ 
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gmglifi, India in this mannfaotare, stands 
imriTalled. Some are very gopgeons sha 
and elephant saddle cloths. 

The gold and silver fancy innges of 
Hyderabad are deserving of mention. Small 
fimples of solid silver wire fringes and 
ornaments from Madura were deemed worthy 
of notice, but they are surpassed by the silver 
thread of Hyderabad. 

In the embroidered fabrics in India, it 
may be mentioned, as a principle, that their 
patterns and colours diversify plane surfaces 
without destroying or disturbing the ira- 

J iression of flatness. They arc remarkable 
or the rich diversion shown in the patterns, 
the beauty, distinctness and variety of the 
forms, and the harmonious blending of se- 
veml colours. The oriental races have ever 
been celebrated for their skill in this art of 
embroidery which appears to have been 
practised in Assyria and introduced from 
thence into India. Pliny, however, mentions 
that it was a Phrygian invention and in 
Rome embroiderers were called Phryigiones. 
In Babylon, clothes were woven of different 
colours and called Babylonica. During the 
early part of the middle ages, Europe 
obtained its most important embroideries 
from Greece and the East. J. B. Waring 
Master pieces of Industrial Art, Bxh, of 
1862. WUUam*8 Middle Kingdom^ Foi., ii. p. 
123 Royfo, Arts of India, p. 506 — 507. 

EMBRYOPTERIS GLUTTNIPERA, Roxh, 
Diospyros glutiiiosa. Koen. 

5 , embryoptoris. Pers, 

Gab. Bexo. TIind. Timbcrri, Singh. 
Kasharta mara, Can. Tumbika, Tam. 

Cudhamtha mara, „ Pani-cliika, Tam. 

Wild Mangostcen, Eno. Tumei, Tel. 

Pani-jika, Maleal. Tamika, „ 

In the northern province of Ceylon, its 
timber is used for common house buildings, 
and the juice of tho fruit is used to rub over 
fishing lines for the purpose of hardening and 
preserving them, also for paying tho bottoms 
of boats. A cubic foot weighs 45 lbs. 
and it is esteemed to last 20 years. — Mr. 
Mendis, Dr Cleghorn. See Diospyros gluti- 
nosa. 

EMBUDI CHETTIJ. Tel. also Konki. 
Tel. Pisonia villosa. Poir. 

EMBURAL. Tam. Hedyotis umbellata 
Lam. Oldenlandia umbellata. See Ohayroot. 
EMDOSAURIANS. See Crocodilidro. 
EMERALD. 

^mnnid, Ar. Smcraldo, It. 

ynwaode, Pr. Zararnd, Zimurad, Mal* 

Soaragd, Gre. Permataeju, 

Qr. Iiat. Zamarrud, Fibs. 

jowiB. Hind. Eamoralda, Sp. 

y®wrad. Pees. Patchco kalla. Tam. 

V<^ee Hebbsw. Patsa Rai, Tin 


EMERALD. 

This precious stoBo has been known froi^^ 
the most ancient times. It is mentioned id* 
Bxod. zzyiii, 1 8 ; in Tobit^ Judith, Ecclesiastes, 
and Ezekiel. Thefamousemeraldminesin Jabl 
Zabarah in Egypt— the Smaragdns Mens of 
the ancients — ^were worked 1650 B. 0., in the 
time of the Great Sesostris II, by extensive 
galleries. They were again worked in theearly 
part of the roigpi of Mahomed Ali pacha, and 
recently a British Company undertook them. 
The mines (Bunsen*8 Egypt, ii. 303) were 
on the Kosseir road from Koptos to Aennnm 
(Philoteras). Wells ted thinks (Trar. ii, 328), 
that thelocality indicated by Bruce was tbe 
island of Wadi Jemal, and that tho Arabs 
had so called it, because of its proximity to 
the only emerald mines on the adjacent conti- 
nent. Emeralds are now obtained in 
Germany, from the Altai Mountains; 
the finest from New Grenada where they 
occur in dolomite, and, as is said, in 
India. The colour is peculiar, and called 
emerald green. The glass of bottle bottoms 
is, however, largely sold in Ceylon and other 
places as emeralds. Emeralds are rarely 
without flaws, Rag,'* Hind, and, with the 
hope of deceiving, the manufacturers aware 
of this, make the false emeralds, with flaws. 
Of all precious stones, the emerald is most 
liable to defects, called flaws, and their 
absence should excite suspicion as th^ can 
be very easily imitated. 

The Ural and Altai monntains have lat- 
terly famished tho finest emeralds: an 
inferior kind comes from Sakyat in Egypt. 
The localities in Coimbatore, which sup- 
ply the beryl, aro also supposed to have 
yielded tho emerald, though Tavernier was 
not able to ascertain that, in his days, any 
part of India was yielding them. Tavernier 
(Travels p. 144) says **a8for i^meralds, it 
is a vulgar error to say they came originally 
from the East. And therefore when jew- 
ellers and goldsmiths, do prefer a deep 
coloured emerald inclining to black, tell ye, 
it is an oriental emerald, they speak that . 
which is not tmc. I confess, I could never 
discover in what part of our continent those 
stones are found. But sure I am, that the 
Eastern part of the world never produced 
any of those stones, neither in the Con- 
tinent, nor in the Islands. True it is, that 
since the discovery of America, some of 
those stones have been often brought rough 
from Peru to the Philippine Islands, whence 
they have been transported into Europe; 
but this is not enough to make them 
Oriental. Besides that, at this time they send 
them into Spain through the North Sea.**— 
(Tavernier* $ Travels, p. 144.) 

Pliny says, that in his timo the best came 
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ftomScytLia. Mawe,ondiamand8,quotedbyl belonging to Mr. Hope, cost ^OOZ. Boifc 
Maecnlloch, says, that for the last two con- these specimens were exhibited in the Great 
tnries Peru has been the only country known Exhibition. ^ Emeralds of less beauty, but of 
to yield emeralds. The beryl, is no doubt very large^size, occur in Siberia. One spe. 
found in Siberia, which may have given rise cimen in the imperial collection of Russia 
to Pliny *8 statement. Many gems are im- measures 4 J inches in length and 12 ia 
ported from Ceylon, where the ruby, amo- breadth. Another is 7 inches long and 4 
thyst, topaz, sapphire, and cinnamon atone broad and weighs 6 lbs. Mr. Powell bos 
are found in great abundance, but not seen a flat tablet of emeralds, full of flaws, 
emeralds. Many emerahls come fromRussia, but otherwise of good color, nearly 2| inches 
Siberia, and Central Asia to India. square, worn as an amulet, and engraved all 

Thoheryloi which mineral many of the over. The maharaja of Kapurthalla possesses 
stones used as emeralds, in India, consist, a Isirge obloug emerald of this kind, and the 
occurs in the Siberian Altai range ; a num- maharaja of Pattiala has a round emerald of 
ber of those gems also come from Khatan, normous size. Sometimes emeralds have 
Ilchi, and the Chinese provinces. Natives aws of intervening talc or sand. It is be- 
of India say they are found in gold mines, ieved that a lly will not settle on this gem. 
and take 20 years to come to perfection. VIost of the emeralds commonly in use, in 
They are called “^amrad,” or “Zabijad,” ndia, aro smooth, cut and bored like beads; 
and in Punjabi “ Panna,” the most esteemed hey aro always full of flaws, and this seems 
eolors are the “ Zababi,** next the “ Saidi’* ,o much tho custom that a very good mock 
said to come from tho city Saidi in Egypt, merald which Mr. Powell has is made with 
“ Baihani,” new emeralds •, “ fastiki,” old flaws — as if sure to be detected otherwise.*— 
emeralds, that is, such as have completed Poioell HandbooJs. JEcon. Prod. Punjab, p. 49. 
their 20 years; “Salki,** “Zangari” color Tavernici‘'8 Tnivoh, p. 144, Buiwms* Egypt 
of verdigris, “ Kirasi,” and ** Sabuiii.” i, 303. Wellsted’s Travels ii, 323. King. 

Prismatic corundum or chrysoberyl, says Poiudl, Hand Booh. Irvine, Mud. Top. of 
Dr. Irvine, is found among tho Tora hills near ijmor. Tavernier^ s Travels. Tomlinson. 
Rajmahal on tho Bunas, in irregular roll- EMERAUDE. Eu. Emerald, 
ed pieces, small and generally of a light green EM ERIL, Emcri. Fii. Emery. 


colour ; those stones are considered by the EMERY. 

Natives as emeralds, and pass under the name Emcri, Fr. Smerglio, Ir 

of ** punna,** but the natives are aware that Emeril, Smiria, * Lat 

they are still coftcr than tho real emerald of Smirgel, Gkh. Njididuk, Bna.. 

India, which is generally green coloured B^neregio, Vs, Esmoril, Sp. 


sapphire. (Qen. Med. Top. page 160.) This substance is greatly used in tho arts 

The finest beryls (aquamarines), says Mr for grinding and polishing hard minerals 
Tomlinson, como from Siberia, iliiidostan, and metals. Corundum and its varieties, 
Brazil. In tho United States very large viz., sapphire, corundum, and emery aro 
beryls have been obtained, but seldom trans- only surpassed in hardness by tho diamond, 
parent crystals : they occur in granito or Emery is regarded as granular or amor- 
gneiss. A reputed beryl of largo size men- phous corundum, coloured with iron, and is 
tioned in most books on miucralogy has not known to occur in India, where cornn- 
recently been discovered to bo a lump o dum is used by the people in its place. It is 
quartz.— principally imported into Britain from the 
Aquamarino includes clear beryls of a sea- island of Naxos in tho Grecian Archipelago, 

g een, or pale bluish, or bluish green tint and was found by Mr. Smithson Tennant to 
indocs and mahomedans use them pierced consist of Alumina, 86, Silica 3, Oxide of 
as pendants and in armlets. Tho emeralds me Iron 4. Total 93. It occurs likewise in Italy, 
with in modern times do not often exceed th< Spain, and Saxony ; and it is said, in 
size of a walnnt ; some, however, of a larger small quantities, also, in Wicklow, Ireland, 
size have been found — but such iustauces art In tlio mixed corundums of Greece and 
rare. A crystal in tho cabinet of the Dub Turkey the iron seems equally diffused 
of Devonshire, measures in its greatest dia* through the mass imparting to it a bluish 
aeter 2§ths inches nearly ; its lesser diarae grey colour ; but in specimens which 
ter barely 2 inches ; its Srd diameter S^tl reached the Madras Museum from Son- 
mohes ; the extreme length of tho prism is 2 them India tho corundum and ore ot 
inobes. It contains several flaws, and * iron, though occurring together, are not 
therefore only partially fit for jewellery; mixed, but remain apart, segregated, the 
hsA been valued* at more than 500 guineas corundum forming one side of a mineral and 
A more Splendid specimen, weighing flounces the oxide of iron, in a lump or lumps on 
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EMU. 

ibe otber side; and all sucli masses are 
magnetic and possess polarity. Of the dif- 
ferent varieties of emery nsed in the arts 
that of Naxos is still preferred, as it is more 
uniform in its quality than that from Pulah 
and G amuch. That from Naxos is of a dark 
grey colonr with a mottled surface and with 
small points of a micaceous mineral disse- 
minated in the mass. It frequently contains 
bluish specks or streaks which are easily re- 
cognised as being pure corundum. When 
reduced to powder it varies in colour from 
dark grey to black, but the colour of its 
powder altbrds no indication of its commer- 
cial value. The powder of emery examined 
under the microscope shows the distinct ex- 
istonce of tlio two minerals, corundum and 
oxide of iron. Tho specific gravity of emery 
is about 4*, but its hardness is its most im- 
portant property in its application to the 
arts. The only difference in corundum 
seems to bo the absence of oxide of iron. In 
Europe where macliinory is so available, 
there could be no diliicnlty in preparing 
corundum powders of tho requisite degrees 
of fineness. The Belling price of Corundum 
in London lias been from £10 to £25 a 
ton. There seems no reason wlij*” the pick- 
ed corundums should sell for less than 
the finest emeries, and Captain Ncwbold 
mentions that tlic coriinduiiis near Gram, 
when sorted into tlio tliroe sorts known in 
commerce, viz., tlio rod, the whites, and the 
scraps, of these two are sold f o tho Arab 
merchants at Alangaloro and Telliclicrry at 
prices from twelve to fifteen or tbiriv ru- 
pees the candy equal to £4, £G, and £12 a 
ton. — Madmn Mmaum Rqjort, See Corun- 
dum. 

EMETIC NUT. Gardenia dumetorum. 

EMILIA PURPUflEA. Cass. Syn. of 
Emilia soncliifolia. 1). C. 

EMILIA SONCHIFOLIA. D. C. 

Emilia purpnroa, Cass, | Cra‘»Rocr])linlum smi- 
Cacaliasonohifoliii, cliifolium, Lkss. 

SencciosonchitbliaMiKxcrr Muol fcjhcvi, Malkai. 
Siuli modi, Ek.no. 

Grows in Southern Asia where it is nsed 
in medicine. In China its leaves are used 
as salad. 

EMMODUGU. Trl. also Emmcnta. Tel. 
Ficus nitida. — Thnnb. 

EMODUS and Iinaus are surmised by 
Kenuell to lie different readings* of the same 
name, and he supposes Imaus or Himaus tc 
be derived from the Sanskrit word “ Himli” 
signifying snowy, a name still borne by the 
great mountain range of the Himalaya. 

EMUS. See Coleoptei’a. 

EMU. See Casuarlus. Dromaius Nov» 
Hollandia. 


BNAM. 

EMYDIDiE, a fiimily of reptiles of the 
Section Catnphracta or Shielded Beptiles^ 
and order Chelonia, viz : 

Sec. a. Cataphrachta. Shielded RcptiloB. 

Order, Chelonia. 

Fam. Tostiidinidro. 

Gen. Testudo Indica, Omel. Galap. 

„ radiata, Shaw, Madag. 

„ Btollata, Shaw. Vizag. 

„ platynotua. Jihjth, Barm. 

„ clongata Jihjth. Amk. Ten. , 

Gen. Homopns ITorsfieklii. Qray. Aifgh. 

Faif. Gcoomydidm. 

G.m; Manouria Kniys. Cray. Moulin. 

Gen. Geociuyda granclis. Cray. Tonns. 

„ tricarhiata. hhjth. Cliaiahasaa. 

Gen. Cnora Amboinonfiis. ])aud. Malac. Tch, 
Gcii. Cyclemia orhiculata. Bell. Burm, 

Fam. Eniydida). 

Of the Genus Emyg, thoro arc known to occur in 
India, and the S. and E. of Asia. 

Gen. Erays nuchalis. Blyth. Java. 

„ Harniltonii. Cray. Xalcntta. 

„ trijnga. Sc.hwciyg. iSakan.^Madras. 

„ nigra. Blyih. Tenas. 

„ Scbai. 

Einys Punctata. K. cniasicollis, E. dnvaucolHi 
E. japonica, E. liirjata, E. platyii, E. tectum, 
E. tentoria, also occur. 

Gen. Totraonyx Lcssonii. Bum et. Bib, Cal. Ton: 
Gcii. Batngur lineal a :. Cray. S. E. India. 

„ Tluirgii. Cmy. Ciilcutta. 

„ Pliongoka. Gray. Central. India. 

„ Bordmoroii. Bly, Pegu. 

„ Ocollata. Dnin. Cal. 

„ Trivittata. Bum. Moul. 

Con. I’angshura tectum. Bdl. Cal. 

j, Tontori. Cray. Iiidns. 

„ Favl’.'ontp, C until. Bong. 

„ Smith. C until. Bcng. 

Gen. riatystemum megaccphalum. Gray, Mtir- 
i.aban. 

FA:»r. Trionynidm. 

Gen. Kmyda grnnoFta. Gray. Calcutta. 

„ CeyloiiBiisis Ofay. Ceylon. 

The genus Emyila are tlio Marsh lortoiseB, and B. 
ocylonensis is tho kiri ibba of tho Singhalese. 

Gtm, Trionyx Gangeticiia Cur. Bong. 

„ Gunthcrii, Gray. Arak. 

Gen. Cbitra Indica. Cray, llooghly. 

Fam. Clielonidgo. 

Gf-n. Spliargiscoriacoa. Linn. Tenass. coast. 

Gea. Caretta iinbricata. Schwciyy. Bay of Beng. 
Gen. Caouana olivacca E:<ch. Bay of Beng. 

Gen. Cholouia virgata. Schivciyy. Bay of Bengal 

ENAM. Hind. Pers. Grants or gifts 
generally of land and commonly in per- 
petuity for charitable purposes, A jaghire is 
usually an assignment of lands for service $ 
or as a pension. Alturnglm, is an estate in 
perpetuity for prr vice, or free, ns expressed 
inilic deed. MaLolm's Central India^ Vol, 
ii. G2. 
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ENAUEL. 

MwoA, Hikd. I Schmels, Oct. 

if^nail, F& I Smalto, It. 

An enamel in the arts is an artificial vi- 
treons mass the same as a paste, ^onnd fine, 
then mixed with gum water and applied bj 
a bmsh, and fixed by fusion. The art of 
fixing colours by melting in fire, says Dr. 
Bojrle, (Arts of India, p. 475-6) is of very 
ancient date: it was practised by the 
Egyptians, and carried to a high de- 
gree of perfection in Persia. The art is 
known in every part of India, and some ex- 
q^uisite specimens were sent to the Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, both from Central and from 
Korth-westem India. It is chiefiy employ- 
ed in ornamenting arms and jewellery, not 
only in gold, but also in silver. — (Royle, 
Arts, ^C., of India, page 475.) Enamels be- 
ing vitrifiable substances, to which peculiar 
colours are ^iven, wo may compare the 
Indian with tim European methods of mak- 
,ing enamel. In general, ten parts of lead 
and throe parts of tin arc oxidizod by con- 
' tinued heat and exposure to air. To the 
mixed oxides add ten parts of powdered 
quartz, and ten parts of common salt, and 
melt in crucibles. Thus is obtained a white 
enamel, and tho basis of coloured enamel, 
metallic oxidos being added. Tho oxide of 
lead or of antimony produces a yellow ena- 
mel : reds ore obtained by a mixture of the 
oxides of gold and iron. The oxides of cop- 
per, cobalt, and iron, give greens, violets, 
and blues, and a variety of intermediate 
O(doura by mixtures, Tho workmen of 
Sehar are stated to make two enamels, 
which ore applied to the surface of some of 
the rings. One is yellow: five parts of lead 
are melted in a shallow crucible, and to 
these is added one part of tin *, and tho alloy 
is oalcinod for four or five hours. It is then 
heated to redness in tho crucible of the 
glass-fbmace. One part of white quartz is 
next added, and the mass stirred about for 
three hours. It is then taken out with a 
ladle, poured out oh a smooth stone or iron, 
and cooled in water. They then take one 
part of their palest green glass, and add a 
fburth part of the other materi^s, to make 
the yellow enamel. The green enamel is 
made in the same manner ; and to the melt- 
ed glass is added, not only the prepared 
lead and tin, but a small portion of the 
Uack oxide of copper. In Mysore they 
make a bright yellow enamel, by first cal- 
cining five parts of lead and one of tin, then 
adding one part of zinc, calcined in a sepa- 
rata crucible. When these begin to adhere 
they are powdered in a mortar. When the 
maker of glasB-rings is at work, ho molts I 


ENAlCEXi;: 

some of this powder, and while tike nin'g {g 
hot, with an iron rod applies some of it in 
powder to the surface of ^e glaB8.-^(22^2^ 
Arts of India, page 476.) 

At the Exhibition of 1862, a Jewel-eua- 
melled ankus or elephant goad was contri- 
buted by H. H. the ]^jah of Jeypore where 
the finest enamelled workoflndia is produced, 
and considered of great artistic merit. The 
onamellers there, came originally fromLahore. 
Their enamel is a kind of glass made in earths 
cn vessels, and when fnsed the colouring 
matters arc added ; the whole is then al- 
lowed to cool, and in this state is kept for 
use. Only pure silver or gold articles are 
enamelled. From the silver, the enamel 
may come off in course of time ; but it 
never does from the gold. All good enamel 
is consequently only applied to gold, which 
must be free from alloy, or otherwise it 
would tarnish by contact with the enamel 
in the great heat to which it is subsequently 
exposed. The gold is first carved of the 
required pattern ; tho enamel, having been 
ppround to an impalpable powder, and made 
into a paste with water, is then placed on 
tho exact spot required by the pattern. 
Tho article is then strongly heated, much 
skill being required to take it out at the 
precise moment when tho enamel is thorough- 
ly fused, but before tho colours begin to 
run into one another. As soon as removed, 
the workmen then exert tho full power of 
their lungs in blowing upon it as quickly , 
and as violently as possible. The hardest 
colours are first placed in the furnace and 
fused and then those which melt more easily. 
Afterwards,the whole is ground and polished, 
Tho enamelled work of Jeypore is very 
highly valned, and can only be procured 
through H. H. the Bdo of Jeypore himself, 
by whom the workmen are employed, l^he 
artisans themselves form a small family, and 
the real process of enamelling is kept by 
them as a secret, which descends from father 
to son like an heirloom. ‘ 

Enamelling, as applied in India to jewel- 
loxy, consists of an extremely fine pencilling 
of flowers and fancy designs in a variety 
of colours, tho prevailing ones being 
white, red, and blue, and is invariably ap- 
plied to the inner sides of bracelets, arm- 
lets, anklets, necklaces, earrings, snrpech, 
tiara, and %11 that description of native 
jewellery, the value depending upon the 
fineness of the work, and often exceedmg that 
of tho precious stones themselves. In ge- , 
neralthe cost is moderate, as the finest 
specimens are only made to order. The 
best come from Benares, Delhi, and ike 
Bajpootana statesi In the South of Indiif 



iho mann&dtiire of enamels oa arUoles of 
domestio use like the above is almost entire- 
ly restricted to Hyderabad. It presents no 
rnrieties, but in general consists of a bine 
coating interlined with white on a snrface of 
silver, and is applied to rose-water sprink- 
lers, spice boxes, basins, and such like ar- 
ticles. The merit of the manufacture lies 
in the simplicity of the enamel itself, and 
in thb lightness of the silver article to which 
it is applied. Though pleasing, it is the 
coarsest enamel produced in India. At 
Indore in Central India, the manufacture 
does not constitute a regular trade. It 
is invariably applied to articles of per- 
sonal decoration such as necklaces, 
armlets, brooches, earrings, &c., which 
are set by native jewellers, according 
to the taste of the purchaser. These sub- 
jects generally consist in a representation 
of the avatars, or pictures of the metamor- 
phoses of Indian deities ; and the work is so 
perfect that it will stand, not only the in- 
fluence of climate, but even rough handling. 

The Specimens of this kind of work have 
no flxed market value, and the price is, 
therefore, entirely dependent upon the 
number of competitors that may be in the 
field when any of them are offered for sale. 
A set of these ornaments, consisting of a 
necklace, earrings, two armlets, and a 
brooch, in plain gold, contributed to the 
Exhibition of 1851, was valued at 1,700 
Rupees or £170. A duplicate, forwarded 
to the Paris Exhibition in 1855, was pur- 
chased for 600 Rupees or £ 60. — Report of 
Exhib,of l8Q2.Royle, Arts of India^ pp, 475-6. 

ENGAJES. Sp. Lace. 

ENOENS. Fr. Frankincense. Olibanum. 

ENOEPHALARTOS, a genua of the Oy- 
cadacese, their fruits are called kafiir broaid. 
See Cycadacem. 

ENOHINUSARBOREUS. Syn. of fruit 
of Dario zibetbinus. (Qu, Echinus ?) 
ENCRE. Fb. Ink. 

ENDE, a place resorted to by the Bughis 
traders. See Sumba. 

ENDIVE, Oichorium endiva. Said to be 
a native of China. Used as salad, they are 
blanched by the leaves being tied together. 
Jeffrey, 

ENDOR, the town of an Obi woman, men- 
tioned in Scripture. See Ophis. Serpent. 

ENDRA, Hind. Hiptage madablota* 

eng. Burm. In Amherst, a wood used 
for boat-building. Tree produces oil. It is a 
strong, heavy, useful, grey wood, suited for 
Iranis, piles, and the like. 

ENGh— BENG. Bubm. In Tavoy, a strong 
wood used for common carpentry. 


ENGBAYIKGS. 

ENGELHARDTIA, Lesob, A genus of 
plants first discovered in the Malayan Archi- 
pelago, but since found in the Himalaya; 
to it belong Dr. Roxburgh’s Jnglans ptero- 
cooca. E. Leschenaul tii grows well in the plains 
of the North West Provinces but does not 
fruit. E. Golebrookiana is found as far 
north as Jurreopanee and in Nepal. E. Rox- 
burghiana, in Silhet and at Ghappedong. 
In Silhet it forms a largo tree, the wood of 
which is valued by turners, and the bark, 
containing much tannin is considered the 
best used by natives for fanning. (Roxb). 
E. Wallicliana is found as far south as 
Penang and Singapore . — Royle III, Him, 
Rot, p. 342. WaU FL As Rar, i, 208. 

ENG-GYENG. Bubm. In Amherat, a 
timber used for posts of religious buildings. 
A useful wood, but liable to split. 

EN-GIE OR IN-GIB. Bubm. A white 
linen jacket used as an article of dress by Bur- 
mans. Winter*8 Burma, p. 54. 

ENGLAND, the southern part of an island 
in Europe, which, with Ireland, another is- 
land on its west, forms the kingdom of Great 
Britain that now rules British India. It is 
said to have been known to the Arian hindus. 

ENGLISH WOOL. See Shawl goat. 
ENGRAULIS ENCRASICOLUS. 

Anchovy, Eng. Anchois, Fx. 

True Anchovy, Acciughe, It. 

The anchovies of commerce met with in 
India are wholly imported. It is a small fish 
about four inches long with bluish brown 
back and silvery white on the belly. Very 
abundant in the Mediterranean, where, 
though occurring in other seas, they are 
chiefly caught at night, by nets, their 
heads immediately taken off, their entrails 
removed and pickled. Another Mediter- 
ranean species, E. meletta, is largely sub- 
stituted for and mixed with the true 
anchovy. It is said to occur in the Bay 
of Bengal, and is one of the fish made into 
Balachang. 

ENGRAULIS VULGARIS. SeeEngrau- 
lis encrasicolus. 

ENGYSTOMA GARNATIGUM, occurs 
at Dacca and Birbhum. 

ENGRAVING. See Box. Bnxus. Carv- 
ing. Wood engraving. 

ENGRAVINGS, to reproduce prints, 
engravings, writing, d;c., take a piece of 
paper, dip it in a weak solution of starch, 
leave it to dry, and then moisten it with 
weak sulphuric acid. Afterwards take an 
engraving, put it over the vapour of iodine, 
and leave it there for the space of about five 
minutes, by which time the iodine will have 
fixed itself in every part that is black. Then 
take the iodized engraving, apply it to the 
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ENGYSTOKA INTEBLINEATUM. 
obeet of paper, press it for a minute or two, | 
and the engraving is transferred, this can 
be done on steel, copper, and silver : and is 
a readj means of engraving. To engrave 
on copper or silver, put an engraving over 
iodine fumes, and then place it on the plate. 
If on copper, put it over thejfunies of harts- 
horn or ammonia, wash it, and the engrav- 
ing is produced. If it he silver, proceed as for 
daguerreotype, holding it over the vapour of 
mercury, and the engraving is produced, a 
more simple means is to put the engraving 
over the fumes of orpiraent for a few seconds, 
place it on a plate of copper, press it, and the 
engraving sinks into it. 

ENJI, the jacket worn by the Burmese 
with the Putso. 

ENKASING. Hind. Berboris aristata. 
ENKIANTHUS QUINQUEFLOIIUS. 
One of the flowering plants of China. On 
monntains from 1 ,000 to 2,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, ibis Enkianthus is found 
growing abnndsiiitly, and in great luxuriance, 
fixing itself on the crevices of the rock, 
in situations with vcrj^littlosoil. Aboiittlieend 
of April or beginning of May, as the 'vvet sea- 
son begins the Enkiantlms grows luxuriantly. 
It is always in blossom at the time of tho 
Chineso now year, when its flowers are in 
great request in the south of China for the 
decoration of tho houses, boats, and temples, 
just as those of thoNaudian are in tho north. 
In going np the river towards tho Fa tee 
gardens, Mr. Fortune met boats in groat num- 
bers loaded with brandies of peach and plum 
trees in bloom, enkianthus quinqneflorus, 
camellias, cockscombs, magnolias, and various 
plants which flower at this season. The en- 
kianthus is brought down from the hills with 
the buds just expanding; and after being 
placed in water for a day or two, the flowers 
come out ns healthy and fresh as if the 
branches had not been removed from the 
parent tree. — Fortune^ s WamkrlngSf p. 128 to 
157. 

ENKIANTHUS RETICULATIJS, seve- 
rnl species of Amygdala are cultivated in 
China for their flowers, and at new year’s day, 
in Canton, the budding stems of tho flower- 
ing almond, narcissus, plum, poach, and the 
enkianthus reticulatus, or bellflower, arc 
forced into blossom to exhibit, as indicating 
good lack in the coming year. -TFiZZwim** 
Middle Kingdorriy page 283. 

BNGYSTOMA INTERLINE ATUM.n.^. 
E. Oamaticumy Jerdon ; Bufo melanosHctue, 
The Hylcedaetylus lioUtaitts, Cantor, Hind- 
feet more webbed than in typical Engy- 
stoma ; the belly and under surface of the 
thighs tuberculatcd ; wit^i also a few larger 


EPE CHBTTU. 

warts on ij^ie thoracic region. Length of 
head and body, l|in. ; of hind-limbTl J in. 
Colonr, a golden clay-brown above, with 
medial blackish vertical streak, diverging 
into two at the nape, which are continu4 
to the base of each hind-log, and when the 
hind-leg is closed it appears to be continued 
on to the limb. Limbs beautifully banded • 
tho tarsi dusky posteriorly. Hah. Pegu, 

ENHYDRA MARINA. See Hydrido: 
Lutra. 

ENNORE OR KATIPAK, in lat. 13*» 14' 
N. long. 80“ 20' E. 9 miles N. from Madras, 
a small hamlet, on the sonthem end of the 
Pnlicat Lake, a marine lagoon. 

ENO. Sco Dyes, 

ENOS. Aram. Adam and Enos the 
names of the first men. See Adam. 

ENSAL. SiNGTT. Cardamom. 

ENTADA MONOSTACHYA. D. C. Syn. 
of Enfada pnscetha — D. G. 

ENTADA PUSCETHA. De Cand. W. 
and A. Roxn. Syn. 

Entacla monostacliya, D. C. 

Mimosa Fcaiideus, Linn. Boxh. 

„ entada, ,, 

Acacia scaiidcns, Willde. 

Gila-gacha, Bkno. Piis-waol. Singh. 

Gardul of, BoMiiAy. liin-pus^waol. 

Gradal, Maha-piis-wael. 

Parin*kalca-viilli,MAT.EAL | Gila tiga, Tel. 

An immense climbing shrub forming ele- 
gant festoons, legumes from one to five feet 
long, four or five inches broad, formed of a 
series of joints, each conlaining one seed: 
they are roasted and eaten — enter into the 
native Materia Medica as an anti-febrifuge— 
are emetic and used to wash tho hair. Its 
gigantic pods excite astonishment in pas.siiig 
through the forests. — Cat. Ex. 1 862, Temantt 
Riddell^ Maaon. 

ENTOMOSTOMATA, of Do Blainville, 
a flxmily of molluscs, in which are included 
tho genera ccrithium, planaxis, subula, 
terebra, eburnea, buccinnm, nassa, harpa> 
doliuin, oiiiscia, ricinula, cancellaria and 
purpura. See Mollusca. 

ENUGA BIRA. Tel. Elephant gourd, 
a large cucurbitaceons plant, not yot defined. 
--Elliot. 

ENUGA DULA GANDI. Tel. Hu- 
enna gigantea. — D. C. 

ENUGA PALLERU. Tel. PedaHnm 
mnrex. 

ENUGU PBSALU. Til. A speraes of 
phaseolns. 

EPE OHETTU. Til. HardwioWa >»' 
nata. — Rotb, 
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SOLUS. The chronicles of Eri describe 
Eolns as the chief of a Scythian tribe, who 
lived about 40 years after Moses i. e. 1368 
to 1335 before Christ, he composed the 
chronicles of Eolus with the ancient tradi- 
tions of his tribe. 

EPEIRA, a great spider, found by Captain 
Sherwill, 1100 feet high, on the summit of 
Maruk, South of Monghyr. Some of the 
webs, including the guy ropes, were from 10 
to 12 feet in diameter, the reticulated portions 
being about five feet, in the centre of which 
tlio spider, of a formidable size and very ac- 
tive, sits waiting for prey. In one web, 
was found entangled a bird about tlie size of 
a field lark, and eight young spiders feeding 
on the body. It was near the centre of the 
web, and its wings had been completely pini- 
oned by the entwined web. The old spider 
sat about a foot above the bird. It was six 
inches across the legs and Lad a formidable 
pair of mandibles.— Froc, Ent. Soc, 
November 1, 1852, p. 239. 

EPEROTIO and Illyrian, are branches 
of the old Indo-European stock of languages, 
See India p. 312. 

EPHEDRA SAXATILISj Asmani. Hini). 
A plant of Kaghan. Clcghorn. 

EPHESUS, tlio chief town of Ionia, in 
Asia Minor, 45 miles south of Smyrna, fa- 
mous for its temple of Diana. Amongst the 
maliomedans of the ea.st, its story of the 
•seven sleepers is continued, through the Ko- 
ran. When the emperor Decius persecuted 
the cliristmns, seven noblo youths conceal- 
ed themselves in a cavern, which was tlicn 
blocked up with stones. They immediately 
fell into a deep slumber, which lasted for 
187 years. At last the slaves of Adolius, 
removed some of tho stones for building 
materials, on which the seven sleepers were 
aroused, and despatched Jambliclius, one of 
their number, to tho city, to procure food ; 
but the altered appearance of Ephesus, 
the age of the coin ho presented to the ba- 
ker, and his long beard, led to a discovery of 
the marvellous adventure. Tho bishop of 
Ephesus, the clergy and magistrates, visited 
the cavern, and, after conversing with tho 
somnambulists, they quietly expired. James, 
a Syrian bishop of the fifth century, devotes 
a homily to its praise ; and tho seven sleep- 
ers are found in the Roman, Abyssinian, 
and Russian calendars. Mahomed introduc- 
ed the tale in his Koran, as the companions 
. of the cave, and says God caused them to 
turn over occasionally from right to left. — 
MiUier^a Seven Churches 111,8 ale's, 

Koran^ p. 219. 

EPl. Tel. Bassia latifolia. 


EQUID^. 

EPICARPUS ORIEHTALIS. Blumb. 
Trophis aspera. Willdo. 

Sheora, Bexo. I Tinda parua, M albal. 

Nakchilm’, Duic. Pirahi, Tast. 

S|ara, Hixn. j Pukki, Tkl. 

A fibre is obtained from the stem : nsed 

as a tooth brush by tho natives. 

EPICERRIES. Fr. also Epices, Fa. 
Spices. 

EPICHARklUS, with Plato, and others 
adopted a philosophy similar to that of tho 
Vedanta, a system of perceptions of primary 
or secondary qualities. See Kama 454!. 

EPILOBIUM ANGUSTIFOLIUM. In 
England its leaves are used to adulterate tea. 

EPILOBIUM FRUTICOSUM. Loru. 
Syn of Jussima villosa. — Lam, 

EPIMACHUS MAGNUS* a bird of the 
coasts of New Guinea. It is tho Upupa 
magna, Gm, and U. superba, Aat/i. Its tail 
is 3 feet long, and its liejid feathers are lus- 
trous steel blue. See Aves. Birds, 

EPINGLES. Fr. Pins. 

EPIMEDIUM ELATUM. “Palar.” 
Him A plant of Kaghan. 

EPIODORUS, according to tho Poriplus, 
an island, tho seat of tho pearl fishery, it is 
the modern Munaar. See Manaar. 

EPIPAOTIS, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Orchidacem or Orchidea), 
and the tribe Limodorem or Arethusem. 
Wight gives figures of Epipactis cnriiiata, 
Dalhousiro, macros tacliy a.— Wight. Voigt, 

EPIPHANES, the surname of tho 6th 
Seleucus, B.C. 9(>, king of Syria. 

EPIPIIYLLUM, a division of tho Cactus 
tribe, beautiful plauts with fip.t poiuto d 
leaves. — Jliddell, 

EPIPHYTES, plants growing on the 
barks of other plants, like Orchids. See Aeri- 
dcs, Dendrobium, Loranthus, Cymbidium, 
Epidendrura, Guiinia. 

EPOPiEIA. The two great hindu war 
poems are tho Muhabarata and Ilamayana. 

EQUID^, a family of mammals, in 
which tho Asinn.s or ass, tlie Asinns kiang 
or wild ass, and Equus the horse, are the only 
two genera with tho mule breed between. 
The horse does not occur in a wild state in 
India and will be noticed under “horse.** Tho 
Asinus kiang, of Moorcroft, is known also aa 
Equus kiang of Moorcroft is theAsinns polyo- 
don of Hodgson, and E. hemioni of Pallas, 
is known as the jaghtai of Tartary ; kiang in 
Tibet ; the Ghor-khar of the Runn of Cutch 
and Sindh and seems to have several varic- 
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ties. The horse has been found fossil in 
Ava, Gat. Mu 8. Ind. Ho. See Horse. 

EQUUS HEMIONUS. See Eyang. 
Equidfl). 

EQUUS HEMIPPUS. See Gorkhan 
Equidco. 

EQUUS KYAEG. See Kyang. Equidie. 

EQUINOX. The Arab prince Albateg- 
nins stated the procession of the equinoxes 
to be 1 ® in 66 years. 

ER. Hind. Prunns domestica. 

ER. Tam. or Ycr, a plough. 

ERU. Hind. Manure. 

ERA. Era and opocli generally mean the 
same thing. TheBengali andVallaiti eras were 
established by Akbar. That of Ilorigal be- 
gan on the Ist ef the month Ealsakh, 903 -f 
593=1556. The Valaiti-san was used in 
Orissa, where it was called the Auoli-san and 
began on the 1 st of the month Aswiii 903 + 
592 A. D. 1555. 

The Alexandrian Era was established com- 
mencing from the entrance of Seleucus Nica- 
torinto Babylon. 

The Julian era was inronted by Joseph 
Julius Scaligor about the middle of the 16th 
cofttnry. It is a period of 7980 years, arising 
from the multiplication of the Cycles of the 
sun, moon and indiction, or of the numbers 
28, 19 and 15, its epoch commencing on the 
1st January of the 706th year before the 
creation. 

The Mundane era or era of creation, is the 
same as that of Alexandria, 4004 years before 
the* Dyonisian or vulgar ora. The Jews 
made it 243 years later or A. A. C. 376 1 
which is still the epoch of their mundane 
era. 

The kali yng of the hindus, begins on 
Friday the 18th February and is for a period 
of 4,32,000 years of which 3101 had expired 
on the 14th March A. D. 1. 

The Em of Ndbunassary 1st king of the 
Ghaldfloans, falls on Wednesday 26th Febru- 
ary A, A. 0, 747. Its year was of 365 days, 
without any intercalary day on the 4th 
year. 

The Ohjnipiade. A period of 4 years, the 
first of which began, it is supposed, with the 
nearest New Moon to the summer solstice, A. 
A. 0. 776, being the 3938th year of the Ju- 
lian period and 24 years before the founda- 
tion of Rome. 

Vihramaditya was a prince of India who is 
supposed to have ascended the throne 57 
^ars B. 0. and the natives of Northern 
India connt their luni-solar years from 
bis accession. 


ERA. 

Oeeartan era o{ Antioch was established 
there in celebration of Cesar’s victory at 
Pharsalia A. A. C. 47. 

The Isberian or Spanish era dates from 
the conquest of Spain, in the year 715 of 
Rome. 

Grahaparivrithi era of India, consists of 
90 solar years. Its epoch is A. A. C. 24, 
and it is constructed of the sum of the pro- 
ducts of revolutions of Mars (15) Mercury 
(22^ Jupiter (11) Venus (5) Saturn (9) 
and Sun (1). 

Constantinople era subsisted during the 
Greek empire, and in Russia, till the reign of 
Peter the Great. 

Vrikaspati Chakra era of India is a Cycle 
of 60 of Jupiter’s years. 

Seleucidm eras are two, the one reckoned 
from the date of Alexander’s death A. A. 0. 
323, the second has its epoch 311 B. C. 
Both these were also called Syro-Macedonian. 
The people of the Levant and the Jews 
adopted it, the Jews calling it Tariq-Dilcar- 
naim and it is still in uso amongst the 
Arabs. 

Salivahana era. »Salivahana was the son 
of a potter. Ho headed a successful popular 
movement and became the chief of a power- 
ful monarchy in Maharashtra. He gave 
origin to a new era, wliich is still current 
in India. The era dates from A. D. 78, the 
supposed date of his death. It numbers the ' 
solar years, as the era of Vikramaditya num- 
bers the luni-solar years. 

The Eioclcsian era, or Martyrs era, dates 
from A.D. 284, the year of that emperor's 
accession. 

The Hijira era, dated from A. D. 16th July 
622, the years are lunar. 

There are two eras in Persia, viz., that of 
Yezdejird, iii. king of Persia dating from his 
accession 16 th June A. D. 632 and that of 
UaUk‘8hah‘JelaUud~din, king of Khorassan, 
which dates from A. D. 1079, the date of 
his reforming the Yezdejird era. It is still 
in uso in Persia, the Persian tropical year 
consists of 365d, 4/i, 49' 15" O’" 48'”’ which 
is moro correct than the Gregorian year. 

The Parasurama era is current on the Ma- 
labar coast. At the birth of Christ 1 1 76 
years of the Parasurama era had expired, 
and the 1177tli year began on the l7th 
August A. D. 1. Julian style. 

The ancient Jewish era was composed 
of Innar years. Their mundane era is also of 
innar years and its origin was in the 14 th or 
11th centnxy. 
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Goncamnoo of Chronological Epochs at the birth of Christ, and Epochs of 
snbseqnent events referred to A. D. 0. complete. 

Reform of the Calendar in England, 29th March 1 753. 1 752 

*C Gregorian reformation of tho Calendar, 4th October 1582 . 1582 

g — 

u iEra of Dioclesian or of the Martyrs, year begins 29fch Au- 
S gnst ... ... ... ... 286 


Indian ./Era of Salivahana, begins with the Hindu Solar year, 
Tndiction ... ,,, 

Epoch of tho Indian Cycle of 90 years or Graliaparivrithi, begins 
with tlio Hindu Solar year ... ... 


Iberian or Spanish, its year begins with the Julian year , 

Cesarian of Antioch, year begins in Angnst 

„ _ ' 

Indian yEra of Vicramaditya, begins with tho Hindu Luni-Solar 

... 

2nd of tho Scleneida;^, year begins 1st September, but according to 
tho Aralis Ist October ... ... ... 

/Era of Nabonassaar, began 26th February 

Iluilding of Romo, or Roman iEra 


Olympiads, year begins 1st July ... 


Indian ./Era of Parasurama, begins 7th Ajigu.st 3537 of tho Julian 
period... 

Indian yEra of tho Caliyug, begins Friday 18th February 1612, 
Julian period ... 


For Epochs Epoch of Creation according to Port Royal writers. 

before 'S 

Christ. ^ Epoch of Creation according to Hutton, (authority or cal- 


tj 

U a 


dilation not known.) 


... I 4007 


Julian period 


^ 'o Ecclesiastical of Antioch 
./Era of Alexandria 


^ .^ra of Constantinople, begins Civil Ist September, Eccle- 
siastical 21st March... 

For Epochs . . « . 

^cr Christ. Year of Christ complete, aced^ding to Dionysius Exiguus 


Captain Edward Warren's Kala Sankallta, 
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ERIOBOTBYA JAPOOTCA. 

ERAGROSTRIS, Panionm, Pennisetnm, 
Poa, Rotbellia, Saccharnm, Vilfa, are the 
grasses of the Doab, only, perhaps, finer. 
Birdwood qunimg Boyle. 

ERAMBOO. Tam. ? A Travancore wood 
of a dark brown colour : used for common 
houses. — Ool. Frith. 

ERAN. Hind, also Erana, Andromeda 
ovalifolia. 

ERANDAMU. Sans. Tel. Ricinus com- 
munis. — Linn. 

ERANDI. Hind. The castor oil plant, its 
seed and oil, the small plant is called cho- 
ti erandi.” The larger plant the “ barri- 
erandi.” 

ERANDI. Hind. The name of the Tusser 
silk moth, so called because it feeds on the 
castor oil leaves. 

ERL Tam. A tank. 

ERANTHEMUM, a genus of plants of 
the natural order Acanthacero of which E. 
cinnabarinum, E. montanum, E. pulchellum, 
and B. nervosum occur. 

ERBSEN. Qm. Pease. 

ERECH, a town near the Euphrates. See 
^esra. 

BREGATA AQUILUS. See Pelecanus. 

ERIA OBESA. One of the most abund- 
ant of Tenasserim epiphytes, the flowers are 
small, and have little to recommend them. — 
Mason. Wight gives figures of E. pauciflora, 
polystachya, pubosceiis, and reticosa. 

ERI BABUL. Hind. Mak. Species of 
Acacia, or varieties of Acacia arabica, also 
of Acacia farnesiana. 

ERICENE-VEEJO. See Sakya muni. 
Hindoo. 

ERICU. Maleal of Rheodo. Calotropis 
gigantea. Brown 

ERIKATA. Tel. Celastrus paniculata. 

^WilU. 

ERIMPANA, also Shunda-Pana. Maleal. 
Caryota urens. — Linn. 

ERINOOARPUS NIMMONTI, one of 
thd Tiiiace©, the Jungle Bendy. A middled 
sized tree ; flowers yellow in terminal pani- 
cles, appear in September and October. 
Fruit triangular, covered with bristles ; 
angles somewhat winged, has a pleasing 
fragrance. — Jaffrey. 

ERIOBOTRYA JAPONTCA, lAndl. 

Mospilas Japonicus, Thunh. | Cliina of Bombay.? 
Yong-xnai, Chin. | Loquat, Vermac. 

Tsiig ma, „ I 

This small tree of Japan and China, is now 
introduced all over the Deccan, and in the 
Punjab. It also grows in great perfection 
in New South Wales, and bears fruit twice 
in the year, and is highly esteemed both for 


ERIODENDRON ANPRACTUOSUM. 

deserts and preserves. The finest fruit is pro. 
dneed at the second crop, at the end of the 
cold season, and requires protection day and 
night ; from birds in the former, and flying 
foxes in the latter. The fruit is of a yellow 
colour, with thin skin, a sweet acid pulp, one 
or two seeds in the centre — sometimes more. 
The seeds grow easily, and the fruit appears 
to be capable of great improvement.IuAjmore, 
it is cultivated in gardens but does not thrive 
well. It is very common in China and is 
often mentioned by Fortune, who found ifc 
growing at ono place, along with peaches, 
plums, and oranges, and at another, with the 
Chinese gooseberry “ Averrhoa carambola” 
the wangheo “ Cookia punctata,’* and the 
longan and leecho . — Tea Districts, phges 7, 
30, Drs. R iddell, IrviTW. Mad. To'p, p. 195, 
Volqt, Cleqk V. R. p. 81. 

ERIODENDRON ANFRACTUOSD^I,D. 
C. W. .y A. W. Ic. 

Bombax pentandnim, TAan. Ilhecde. Itoxh. 

OosssiTTipinuB Kiimphii, Sch. End. 

Cciba pentan(lr.a, (Jlwrln. 


Shwnt shim ool, 

Bexo. 

Pulim, Singh- 

VVliito Cotton tree, Eno. 

Imbool, „ 

Huttian, 

Hind. 

Imbool gas, „ 

Safe«I simal, 

Maur. 

Klavnra inararn, Tam. 

Shamioula, 

Klava maram, „ 

Paniala, 

Pania, 

Maleal. 

Pnr, Tki.. 

Biirnga, 


There arc six species of this genus of plants, 
five of which aro natives of America but 
all known by the name of wool or cotton 
trees. They arc largo trees, with a spongy 
wood which is used for little besides making 
canoes in the districts where they grow, and 
this ono only grows in Asia and Africa. It 
attains a height of 1 50 feet or more, hut 
there are two varieties described, the ono 
growing in tho East Indies and the other in 
Guinea, which differ chiefly in the colour 
of their flowers. Tho Indian variety F. a. 
hulicum, has flowers yellowish in.side and 
white outside ; whilst that of Guinea F. 
Africanum, lias largo crimson flowers. The 
Guinea tree is one of the largest and tallest 
of tho forest trees and tho trunk is employed 
for making the largest-sized canoes. In 
Ceylon, this is very common, up to an ele- 
vation of 2,000 feet. It is an elegant tree, 
common on the Coromandel Coast *, the 
leaves fall during the cold season, and the 
I blossoms appear in February before the leaves. 
I It grows in many parts of the Deccan, but is 
not common on the Bombay side save 
some parts of Khandeish. The trunk is 
fectly straight. It is a light wood, is e®' 
ployed by the toy-makers or moochi race. R 
i» likewise used for making rafts and floate* 
Tho seeds are numerous, smooth, black, 
and enveloped in a very fino soft silky wool 
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ERIVAN. 

The gum is termed Huttian h(i gond, and is 
tfiven in solution with spices in bowel com- 
plaints.— p. 227, AimWs 
Mat. Med. p. 208, Drs. Gihson, Wight^ Itiddell 
aid Cleghorn^ Voigt^ ThwaUes, 

ERIOLiENxV, Species. 

Dwa-nco, Burmese. 

This tree is not uncommon in British Bur- 
jnali, but not very large : wood of a beauti- 
ful brick red color, tough and elastic, used 
for gun stocks, paddles and rice pounders. 
It is a wood well worth attention, the 
weight being moderate, a cubic foot weigh- 
ing lbs. 47. In a full grown tree on good 
soil tiio average length of the trunk to the 
first bitinch is 50 feet, and average girth 
measured at 6 feet from the grountl is 7 feet. 
It sells at annas per cubic foot. — Di\ 
Urnmlis. 

EHIOLiEXA, Species. 

Chlo-ai-ni, Burm. 

A tree of British Burrnali. A red light 
wood, used likcDwa-nee,Erioli«na,ifp. I'or gun- 
stocks, paddles, and rice pounders, sells at 
12 annas per cubic foot. — Ur. Bnudis, Cal. 
Cut. Ex. 

ERIOLJiXA CANDOLLI, ira//. 

irtwa-nie, 

A tree of the Promo moanUiins. Vuhjl. 
ERIOLiENA HOOKEUIANA. 

Niir.i botku, 

. A strong hard Godavery wood — some- 
thing like the Botku, a now 8])ccios of Cor- 
dia — Capt. Baddoiae. 

ERIOL^NA TILITFOLIA. 

U’lwa-bo, Bukm. | Let pan, Bi'rm. 

Grows plentifully throughout the Pegu 
and Touiighoo districts, attaining a height of 
fifty feet, with a girth of seven or eight feet 
sometimes, but usually about six feet. It is 
a strong tough timber, similar in its pro|>er- 
ties to Kydia. Wood white- colored, adapt- 
ed to every purpose of house-buildiug — 
McClelland. 

ERIOPHORUMCANXABINUM. Roylc. 

Cotton Grass, Exo. | Bhabur, Hi.xd. 

Common in the Himalaya wliere it is 
twisted into twino and ropes. Its seeds 
aix) clothed at their base with a cotton like 
substance with which pillows are stulFed and 
candle wicks made Royle^ Fib. PI. p. 33-34. 
See Cotton Grass; Cyperaceae. 

EBIOPHORUM ALBIXUM. See Erio- 
phorum. 

ERIOPHORUM COMOSUM. See Erio- 
phorum. 

ERIVAN, baa been a province of Persia, 
since the conquests of Nadir Shah. It 


ERRA. 

once formed a part of the kinjOfdom of Ar- 
menia ; and, hence, its native in^hitants are 
commonly called Armenians. To the north, 
and to the eastward as far as Karadagh, it 
bounds the present line of frontier oconpied 
by the Russians; Porter's TraveU Voh 
p. 195. 

ERSA. Hind. Iris florentina. 

ERMINE. Eng : Ek. 

ITermino, Fr. I Gurnostai, Bus. 

lleniitilin, Ger. | 

The prepared skin of a weasel, largely 
used by’ the wealthy of Europe and Chinn. 

EROOPOOTTOO-IRVOLLY. Tam. ? A 
Palghat wood of a brown color, specific gra- 
vity 0*80 1 . Used for buildings and bullock- 
yokes. Colonel Frith. 

EROS. Gii. The hindu Kama, p. 455. 

ERPETONTNili:. See .Hydridie. 

KURA. Tki. Red; hence, 

Erra Adavi Molla. Jasmiuum auricula- 
tum. 

Erra Avisi, or Erra Agati. Tel. Agati 
graiidinoruni. 

Erra Bondala Kobbari Chettu. Tel. Cocos 
nucifera. — Linn. 

EiTaCliamaiiti. Tel. Chrysanthemum Rox- 
bui’gliii. — Desb. 

Erra Chaudanam. Tel. Pterocarpus san- 
talinus. — Linn. 

Erra Chikkudu. Tol. Dolichos glutinosuB. 
— Roxh. 

Erra Chiratali. Tol. Ventilago maderas- 
patana, — W. and A. 

Erra Clutraruulam. Tel. Plumbago rosea. 
— Linn. 

Erra Doggali Kura. Tel. Amarantus poly- 
gamus. 

Erra Galijoru. Tel. Trianthcma obcordo- 
tuni. — lloxb. 

Erra Garmeru. Tel. Neriiira odotum. — Ait. 

Erra Gobbi. Tel. Ciesnlia axi Haris.— 7i5ua;5. 

Erra Goda. Tel. Hyospyros moutana. — 
Roxh. 

Erra Gummadi. Tel. Cucurbita maxima. 
— Ducli. 

Erra Jilaraa Vadlu. Tel. Oryza sativa.— 
Linn. 

Erra Jiluga. Tel. Sesbania aculeata. — 
Pers. W and A. ./Eschynomene spinulosa. — 
Rwrh. Also ^jschynomenc cannabina. 

Erra Jiivvi. Tel. Ficus nitida. Thunh. 

Erra-Kada-Tota Kura. Tel. Amarantus 
cruentus. — Willd. 

Erra-Kala-Banda. Tel. Var. of Aloe in- 
dica,— Royfe. 

Erra Kaluva. Tel. Nymphaea rubra. — 
Boxb. W. and A. 

Erra Kamanchi. Tcl. Solan um rubrum. 
— Mill, that var. called S. erythropyrenuw. 
Roxb. 



■ ERUA BOVII. 

£)rra Kodi Jufctu Tota Kura. Tol. Celosia 
oristata. — Linn, 

Erra Kuta. Tel, Argyreia aggregata.— 
Ohm, W- Ic. Lefctsomia aggregata. — Roxh. 
Erra Kuti. Tol. Pavonia odorata. — Willd. 
ErraLudduga. Tel* Symplocos raccmosa. 
— Eoajft. 

Erra Maddi. Tel. Terminalia aijana. — 
W. and A, Syn. of Pentaptera arjuna.— 
Boxh. 

Erra Masamid Irimusa. Cyng. Sursapa- 
rilla. 

Erra Mudapa Clicfctu. Tcl. A Var. oflli- 
cinus communis. — Linn. 

Erra Mala Gorauta. Tol. A species of 
Barleria, also Amarantas spinosus. — Linn. 

Erra Managa. Tol. A Var. ofMorin- 
ga pterygospcrma. — Go*rt. 

Erra Pachchari. Tcl. Dalbergia fron- 
dosa. — Roxl. 

Erra Pula Niruli. Tol. Species of Al- 
lium. — Linn. 

Erra Pula Pedda Goranta. Tel. Barlc- 
ria ciliafca.— Roori. 

Erra Puniki Chofctu. Tcl. Cavallium 
urens /Sc/i and Bud. 

Erra Purugudu. Tcl. Phyllantlius refci- 
culatus. Rolf. Vitis idoja. — Ruxb. 

Erra Sala Barta. Tcl. Hibiscus birtus. 
— Lmi. 

Erra Tamara Padmara. Tcl. Nclumbium 
speciosum, — Willd. N. rubrum. llhccdo. 

Erra Tota Kura. Tol. Ainarautus ole- 
raceus. — Linn, Var. A. rubor, lioxh. 

Erra Ulli Gadda. Tel. Allium cepa. — 
Linn. 

Erra Usirika. Tel. Pbyllanthus urina- 
ria.— 

Erra Uttareni. Tcl. Dcsraoclnota atro- 
purpurca. — Z). 0. 

Erra Vadambram. Tcl. Crossaiidra in- 
faudibuliformis. — Neea. IF. Ic. 401, Ruellia 
inf. — Roxb, Rlieeds. 

Erra Vasa. Tol. Variety of Acorus ca- 
lamus. — Linn, 

ErraVegisa. Tol. Ptorocarpus dalber- 
gioides ?—^hxh^ 

Erra Vishnu Kranta. Tcl. Evolvulus 
alsinoides, also Clitoria ternatea. 
ERRANABOAS. See Chandragupta. 
ERRANDI-KA-TEL. Hind. Castor oil 
ERTHA, the German goddess of th 
earth whom Colonel Tod supposes to be the 
hindu Ella. Tho German Erika had her car 
drawn by a cow, under which form tli 
hindus typify tho earth (prithivi). Tod’s 
Bajaaihant Vol. i. ]). 574. 

ERU. Hind. Manure. 

ERUA BOVII. Wbbb, this and E. Jara- 
nica and E. Scandens of Jussiou grow up to 
3 and 4,000 feet in the N, W. Himalaya. The 
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dowers have a sweet fragrance and the wool, 
ly fruit is used for stuffing pillows, Lr. J, 
L. Stewart. 

ERUKU, also called Yerkal, and Yerkal- 
vadu a migratory tribe in tho peninsula of 
India, occupying themselves ostensibly as 
basket makers, and in fortune tollintp. 
But they arc notoriously predatory and steal 
girls whom they devote to prostitution. They 
aro found in mat huts on the outskirts of 
towns. 

BRULAR, a low typo of tho Dravidian 
race occupying the lower skirts of tho foresia 
it the base of tho Ncilghcrry hills. They are 
ill of one class, but they arrange themselves 
nto two clans, the Urali and tho Kurutiilei. 
They well in the clefts of tho mountains and 
n iho little openings of the woods. The 
»yord Eruli means unenlightened or barbar- 
0 ^, from the Tauml word “ Ernl" darkness 
and is the term applied to them by their 
icighbours. They sacrifice he-goats and 
cocks to Mahri, their deity, which is a 
winnowing fan, and they have minor deities, 
mere stones, that they call Mashani and 
Konadi Mahri. They inter their dead in 
great pits, oO or 40 feet square, thatched 
over, aud planted across, with an opening 
about a cubit square in the centre of the 
planting, across this opening are laid pieces 
of wood, on wliich the dead are placed, and 
covered with cartli, and are loft so till aiiotlier 
jcrson die, wlien tho former remains and the. 
earth are turned into tho pit aud replaced by 
the newly dead. See Kurumbar. 

ERU Maddi. Tbl. Terminalia Bcrryi. 
—IF. and A. also Perdaptera Berry i, also 
Pentaptera angustifolia. — lioxb. It is pro- 
bably not Terminalia arjuna. 

ERU ]\lALi.iE. 'J’joL, A species of Jas- 
minum which grows near water. 

EHUMJ^ArjA — 'i Fcrriola buxifolia 
EllUMITCIlI NARAKUxM. Maleal. 
Citrus bcrjjamisi. Risso. 

ERU PICHCHA. Tbl. Clerodendron 
inerme. — Gacrt. 

ERU PUNA in Tamil, andEremburapanin 
Malayala. This tree is of a dark brown 
colour, with a yellow tinge, and in textare 
resembles the niarda ; it is heavy and strong) 
gi'Ovvs to about fifteen inches in diameter, 
aud from fifteen to eighteen feet long. R 
produces a small black fruit which is of no 
use. Tlio natives prefer it to other woods 
for rice beaters, from its weight and texture. 
— Edye. M. and C. 

ERUPUTI MARAM. Tam. Dalbergia 
latifolia. 

ERU TUMIKI. Tel. A species pfUios- 
pyros. 
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ERUVALU MABAM. Tam. luga xylo- 

carpa. 

ERUVANGA. Tkl. Solanum, Sp. 
ERYALENTA. See Ervum lens. 
ERVIE, or Urvie j Caladiuni escalentum. 
A small bulbous root sowu from March to 
July, in rows of beds, mostly along a water 
course where ginger is planted. It requires 
much water and takes from six to seven 
months to ripen. When boiled and then 
roasted it is very wholesome and somewhat 
resembles a yam in taste : the natives also 
put it into curries. It is not liked by 
Europeans. 


ERVUM LENS. Linn. 


Adas, 

All. 1 Mori 

Hixi). 

Atlz, 

„ 1 Masiira^ 

Sa\s. 

Mass nr, 

Guz. Hi XU. 1 Massur panipii. 

Tam. 

j\lauri 

„ I Cliiii sanaf^Iu, 

Tlii.. 


This pulse is grown all over India and is 
eaten as a dlial, in I'ood, but is said to be 
heating and cause eruptions if too much in- 
dulged in. It is said to be the Hour of this 
plant which is so highly extolled as a fari- 
naceous aliment. By a slight change, Erviim 
lens became tlio Ervalenta, and anotlier per- 
son, witli anoLlior little change, sold the 
same article as Revaleiita adding the term 
Arabica to denote its Asiatic origin, J)r. J.L. 
Slemrtf ILisaal. 

ERVUM IIIUSUTUM. Willk. 

Lentfl, Eno, I Masini Pi.XJAin. 

Jhiuijlmnian-kari, Hinu | ^laifsur Chunna. 

This is found in the Sutlej valley between 
Ram pur and Sungnam at an elevation of 
5,000 feet, grows in corn fields in northern 
1 ndia and is cultivated for fodder. CUijUorn 
Vunjah Rtiporlf p. 6(5. 

ERYNGIUM,a genus of plants of no econo- 
mic value. E. canipctstro of Eiiro[)e grows in 
Cabul and Caslirrierc. E. giganteum and E. 
Perowskianum are ornamental garden plants, 
and E. planum grows in Cashmere. — Dr, J, 
L. Stewart, Hotwjlerfjer. KMdl. 

EHYSLMIJM PERFOLTATUM, is cul- 
tivated in Japan for its oil seeds. — O'Shaugh^ 
nessey, p. 187. 

EH.YSIPIIE TAURICA, one of the 
Fungi of the Himalaya. 

erythema ROXBURGHII. See Chi- 
retta. 

, ERYTHREAN SEA. This name (Fliwj, 
h'6. vi. cap. xxiii. and xxiv.) was applied to 
the Indian Ocean, as well as to the two 
gulfs which it forms on each side of Arabia. 
Herodotus does not particularly dis- 
tinguish the Persian Gulf but includes the 
Arabian sea and part of the Indian Ocean, 
^uder the general name of Red or Erythrean. 
And Pliny styles the Persian Gulf “ a bay , 
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of the Red Sea.*’ Greek and Roman authors, 
however, generally use the terms “ Per- 
sian Gulf,” but it appears also among them, 
as the Babylonian sea, and the Eryfch- 
rean sea, and this has caused a confusion 
with the ” Red Sea.” The Persian Gulf, 
by many is described as the “ Green Sea,”' 
also in Eastern manuscripts as tho Sea of 
Pars or Pars, of Oman, of Kirman, of Katis, 
of Basrah ; deriving these and other names 
from the adjoining provinces and remark- 
able places on its Arabian and Persian coasts. 

The commercial routes to the East, from 
unknown times, have been three, viz., by the 
Red Sea, by tho Euphrates and Tigris and 
Persian Gulf, the Erythrean Seas of tho 
Ancients, and by tho Capo of Good Hope. 
The earliest route between Europe and In- 
dia of which there is any record in the works 
of Pliny, Herodotus, Strabo and others, was 
b)^ the Red Sea. Even before the building 
of Troy, spices, drugs, and many other 
kinds of merchandise were sent from the 
East by this route, Tho ships coming from 
tlio Indian seas landed their cargoes at 
Arsiuoo ('Suez) from whence they wore car- 
ried by caravans to Cassou, a city on the 
coast of the Moditervaneau. The distance 
Irom Arsiuoo to Cassou was about 105 miles. 
It is said that on account of the great heat 
tlio caravans travelled at night only, direct- 
ing themselves by the stars, and by land- 
marks llxed in the ground. According to 
Strabo, this route was twice altered in search 
of a more commodious one. About 900 
years after tho deluge, and previous to the 
destruction of Troy, Sososlris, king of 
Egypt, started tiie idea which M. de Les- 
seps in tho Christian year of 1800 ^vorked 
out satisfactorily. The Egyptian monarch 
caused a canal to bo cut from tho Red Sea 
to a branch of the Nile, and had ships built for 
carrying t he traflie sent. Por some reason or 
other the enterprise did not succeed, possi- 
bly because the canal was not made deep 
enough, or because it was connected merely 
with a branch of tho Nile instead of the 
main stream. 

The next mention of the Red Sea route, 
is to bo found in the Bible. (I. Kings c. ix, 
V. 2C). About 1,000 B. C. Solomon, king 
of all Israel, “made a navy of ships in 
Eziongeber, which is beside Eloth on tho 
shore of the Red Sea, in the land of Edom*” 
And these ships brought gold, silver and 
precious stones from Ophir and Tharsbish 
in such quantities that King Solomon ex- 
ceeded all the Kings of the earth for riches.” 
Silver was so plentiful at his court that it 
was ** accounted nothing of.” The king’s 
drinking cup.s — were made of pure gold, and 
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his shields were covered with beaten ^old. 
It has never been settled where Ophir 
and Tharshish were situated, but we are 
distinctly told that the navy of Tharshish 
brought “ gold and silver, ivory and apes 
and peacocks," and it has been surmised 
by some writers that Tharshish was either 
China, or some islands in the China 
seas. Ophir has been supposed to liave 
been some district or port in India. The 
precious stones" which King Solomon pro- 
cured from Ophir are specially referred to. 
Some Portuguese historians, however, have 
supposed that it was Sofala, or some other 
place near the mouths of the Zambezi, on 
the east coast of Africa, whence the Thar- 
shish fleet brought the rich merchandise 
which contributed so much to the splendour 
and maguiflcenco of Solomon’s kingdom. 
The Tharshish fleet is said to have arrived 
at Eziongeber only once every three years, 
from which we may fairly infer that tlio 
voyage was a considerable one, or the ships 
had to go with the S. W. Monsoon and return 
with the N. E. winds, or made a trafficking 
voyage from one place to another until the one 
cargo was sold and another shipped. Ships 
or boats coasting from the Red Sea to the 
mouths of the Zambezi would scarcely take 
three years for such a voyage unless they had 
hod long to wait for a return Ciirgo, TIio 
general belief is that Solomon’s navigators 
crossed the open seas and traded with India 
and China. The apes and the gold and tho 
ivories could, however, have been got fi*om 
many parts of Africa, and the South and 
Bjist of Asia and their Sanscrit, Ethiopian, 
Hebrew, Greek and Persian name of the ape, 
Kapi, Geph, Kopb, Kepbos, or Kepos, Kcibi 
and Kubbi, are identical, and show that tho 
apes may have been brought from any of 
those regions: the Singhalese, Tamil and 
Telugu names, Kaki, Korangu and Kothi, 
are less similar, but yet sufficiently near to 
merit notice. Had the ships visited tho 
Malay peninsula, Sumatra, Java or Romeo, 
they would have known of the Siraia satyrus 
(the Orang-atan of Malacca, and Sumatra, 
the Mia of Borneo) or seen tho Siuraanga 
syndaotyla, the long arms of which measures 
five feet siac inches across in an adult about 
three feet high. Mr, Russel Wallace has 
given the names for monkey in 83 languages 
of the Eastern Archipelago, none of which 
have any resemblance to the Kapi, Kubbi 
or Eoph of the Sanscrit or Egyptian or 
Hebrew ; but one of them the Kurango of 
Bolanghitam in N. Celebes, is almost ide?iti- 
with the Tamul Korangu. Tho foll -w- 
ing are the Archipelago names for monkey. 
Aroka of Morelia of Amboyna. 
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Babah of Sanguir, Sian. 

Bohen of Menado and Bolanghitam of N. 
Celebes. 

Budess, Javanese. 

Bare of Bouton and Salayer of S. Celebes. 

Kess of Amblaw, and of Cajeli, Wayapo 
and Massaratty in Bouru and of Batumerah. 

Kessi of Cajeli. 

Kesi of Camarian and Teluti in Ceram. 

Kurango of Bolonghitam in N. Celebes. 

Lohi of Matabello. 

Lek of Toor and of Gab in Ceram. 

Luka and Lukar of Teluti, Ahtiago and 
Tobo of Ceram. 

Meirara of the AIfnro of Ahtiago in Ceram. 

Mia of the Sulu Islands Tidoreaud Galela 
of Gilolo. 

Mondo of the Baju. 

Mingoot, Malay. 

Nok of Gaui of Gillolo. 

liokc of Bouton of Celebes. 

Rua of Larike and Saparua. 

Sia of Liang in Amboyiia. 

Yukiss of Waliai in Ceram, 

Similarly with regard to gold, it is a pro- 
duct of many countries, and Ihere are conffict- 
iug opinions amongst the learned as to tho 
meaning of Ophir, whether it bo a country or 
it bo the Arabic verb, Afr. to flow, to rush in, 
to pass on. Gold is found over a consider- 
able part of the Malay Peninsula in tho 
W. and S. parts of Borneo, in some parts of 
Luzon and Magindanao, and in the Philip- 
pine Archipelago, on Bachian in tho N. 
and S. peninsulas of Celebes. It has boon 
coined for money at Aohin, but in no other 
part of the E. Archipelago. There are now in 
theEastern Archipelago two Mt. Ophirs,one of 
them a inountaiii in Sumatra, in tho Palim- 
bayaug district, rising 9770 feet above tho 
sea to which the narno was given by the 
Portuguese, and they gave the same narao 
to a mountain 40 miles N. of the town of Ma- 
lacca 4,000 feet high. In the vicinity of both 
of them gold has been obtained. But where 
the Ophor was, from which Solomon got 
gold, will never bo ascertained. 

Necho, a King ol Egypt who reigned about 
600 years B. C., was .ilso desirous of joining 
the Red Sea with the Mediterranean. He 
is also said to have commanded some Pheeni- 
cians to sail from tho Red Sea to the Medi- 
terranean, round the Cape of Good Hope— » 
voyage which they accomplished in two years* 
If tho Phoenicians really did complete the 
voyage, they anticipated the discovery made 
by tho Portuguese about 2,000 years after- 
wards. In any esse, it is apparent that 
the king Avas fully alive in those days to the 
advantages of the trade from the East. 
About 100 years later, Egypt fell under the 
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kings of Persia, and Darius determined upon was navigable, and then across country, 
completing the projects of Sesostris and through Samarcand, to the river Oxus, 
Necho by digging a canal between the Red down which it was shipped to the Caspain 
Sea and the Nile; but being assured by the Sea. In like manner the merohandise from 
engineers of the period that the Red Sea China and the Moluccas was shipped across 
was higher than the Nile, and that its salt the Bay of Bengal, and up the rivers Ganges 
water would overflow and ruin the whole land and Jumna, and then carried overland to the 
of Egypt, he abandoned his purpose. Oxus. Samarcand was then a great empo« 

The next king of Egypt wlio gave his at- rinm, and the merchants of India, Turkey 
tention to the construction of a Suez canal andPersiametthere to exchange their wares* 
was Ptolemy, who reigned about 300 years The ships sailed across the Caspian to 
B. 0. He dug a canal from a branch of the the port of Astracan, at the mouth of the 
Nile to Daraietta, a port on the Mediterra- Volga. Thence the goods were carried-; up 
nean. This canal wns 100 feet broad, 30 the river to the city of Novogorod in tho pro- 
feet deep, and ten or twelve leagues in length, vince of Reizan, (a city that must have been 
extending in fact to the “ bitter wells.’* He considerably to the South of the famous Nij- 
meant to have continued it to the Red Sea, ni Novogorod of to-day,) then overland for 
but desisted from fear that the Red Sea was some miles to tho river Don, where they were 
tlireo cubits higher than the land of Egypt ! loaded on barks and carried down stream to 
That this canal, though deeper than that of the Sea of Azoff, and on to the port of Cafia, 
M. de Lessops, did not succeed is evident from or Theodosia, in the Crimea. Caifa belong, 
the fact that in 277 B. C. Ptolemy Phil- ed at that time to the Genoese, and they came 
adelphus changed the direction of Indian there in their galliasses to fetch Indian com* 
traffic. Alexandria was now made the port inodities, which they distributed throughout 
on tho Mediterranean side, and merchandise Europe. This was a costly and round 
from Europe was carried thence up th(» Nile about route, but tho merchants of those days 
to the city of Coptna (probably near Keneh) made nso ol“ tho rivers wherever they could, 
and conveyed across tho desert from thence In tho reign of Commodita, emperor of 
to the sea-port of ]\[yos-Hoi*mos (probably Armenia, a better route was discovered, the 
near Cossier) on tho Red Sea. On account merchandise being transported from tho 
of the dangers attending tliis port, Philadel- Caspian Sea through Georgia to tho city of 
phus sent an army to construct tlie haven of Trebisond, on the Black Sea, whence it was 
Berenice, in which tho ships engaged in In- shipped to all parts of Europe. This was 
.dian commerce took shelter in great, security, doubtless the origin of the connection of the 
Trade increased enormously by the new route, Armenians with tho trade of India. So high- 
and Alexandria became rich and I’amous. ly was this route approved of that another 
The fatbop of Cleopatra received a prodigi- Armenian emperor is said to have actually 
ous revenue from customs alone. After tlie begun to cut a canal, 120 miles in length, 
reduction of Egypt and Alexandria by the from the Caspian to the Black Sea for the 
Romans, tlio trade increased still further, greater convenience of tho trade, but tho 
120 ships were sent yearly from tho Red Sea author of this scheme was slain and the on- 
to India, sailing about the middle of July, and terprise fell through, 
returning within tlio year. Tho returns on After a time tho Venetians came upon the 
this Indian trade are said to have amounted scene, and discovered a new and much short- 
to “ an hundred for one,” and through this er trade route to India, that down the river 
increase of wealth the matrons and noble Euphrates — a route which even at the pre- 
ladies of Alexandria were exceedingly pro- sent day is declared by some to be the best 
fuse in decorating themselves with pearls that could be selected for communication be- 
and precious stones, and enhanced their tween India and Europe. The Venetian 
personal charms by the use of musk and merchants sailed from Venice to Tripoli ; 
amber, and other rich perfumes. thence their goods were carried in caravans 

Soon after this, the mighty RomanEmpiro to Aleppo, which was a famous mart, whose 
fell and History itself is blotted outfoi'a num- reputation even Shakespeare did not fail to 
berof years. Notonly the trade with India but notice. From Aleppo the caravans made their 
India itself was completely lost to the Wes- way to Bir on the banks of the Eupbratest 
tern world. When, after some centuries, we Here the merchandise was transferred to 
.And tho Genoese, engaging in commerce and boats and conveyed down the river to a 
*^vigation, a new trade route had been open- point near Bagdad on the Ti^^is. Bagdad 
ed up between India and Europe. Themer- being reached, the merchandise was then 
tihandiso from tho Western part of India was transferred to boats on the Tigris and oarri^ 
Jiow carried up the river Indus as far as it down to Bussora and the island of Ormuz 
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ttt the Persian Gulf. In those days Ormuz 
was what Bombay is to-day, the greatest em- 
pbtinin in South Asia. Here til the velvets, 
doths and manufactures of the West were 
exchanged for the spices, drugs and pre- 
cious stones of the east. 

The wealth acquired by the merchants of 
Tenico in their trade with the Bast excited 
the envy of the whole of Europe. Tho Por- 
tuguese especially spared no expoiirro in 
their endeavours to discover a new route to 
India, and after nearly a century of the most 
indomitable exertions they were fortunate 
enough in the latter part of the firtcenth cen- 
tury to find their way to Calicut by way of 
tbe Cape — a discovery whose effect may be 
likened in many particulars to that of 
the opening of M. de Lessep’s Suez Caual. 
The Indian trade of those days was in fact 
revointionizod. In a very short time, tho 
trade routes by tho Rod Sea and the Eu- 
phrates were completely forgotten, and tlio 
cheapest and shortest route between Europe 
and India was tho high sea. After making 
use of the sea route for 500 years, tho world 
is now returning to the route followed by 
the ships of king Solomon and Hiram king 
of Tyre as the best and tho Euphrates route 
promises early to be opened, so that the 
routes of the Erythrean Seas of the ancient 
world will again be followed. — The Madras 
Mail, Jum 1870. Oaselei/a Traveh Voh 
I j). 163. Jijaib al Baldan, Plwy lib, vi. ch. 
xxiii. and xxiv. See Iran ; Kishm, Musiris, 
Perim; Peri plus. 

BRYTHRINA, a genus of tropical trees 
and tuberous herbs with clusters of very 
large long flowers, which are usually of the 
brightest red ; whence their name of Coml- 
Treos. Moore when describing the Indian 
islands, notices the 

" Qay, sparkling loories, Buoh na gleam between 

“ The crimson flowers of tho Coral tree, 

** In the warm isles of India’s suimy sea. 

Preqncntly their stems are defended by 
stiff prickles. Voigt notices 11 species as 
knowninlndia, of which are E, arborcscens 
of Nopaul, E ovalifolia of Bengal, E. Indica 
of India generally ;E. stricta audE. suberosa 
of the Western Coast of India and E. sublo- 
bata of the peninsula. Voigt 237. 

BRYTHRINA, Species. 

Thykadah. Burm? 

A tree which grows to a large size, and is 
procurable throughout theprovince of Akynb. 
Its wood is used for making banghies, also 
for boxes.— Cal. Cat 1862. 

BRYTHRINA, Sr. Tbe Mountain coral 
tree. A fine looking timber tree of this 
genus producing' a reddish wood, is not un- 
commoh in thljThterior of Tenasserim. The 
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Elarens select this tree in preference to all 

others on which to train their betel vines 

Dr. Mason. 

BRYTHRINA CORALLODENDRON. 
Lixx. Syn. of Erythrina indica.— Daw. See 
Cacao ; Cocoa. 

ERYTHRINA CRISTA-GALLI. See 
Erythrina. 

ERYTHRINA FULGBNS. Pari-jata. 
Rind. Its flower is supposed to bloom in 
Indra’s garden, and an episode in the Pura* 
nas, relates the quarrelling of Rukmini and 
Satyabhama, the two wives of Krishna, to 
tho cxclusivo possession of this flower which 
Krishna had stolen from the garden. 

ERYTHRINA INDICA, Lain.; Roxb. F. 

^A. 

Erythrina corallodendron, TAnn, 


Palita mandar, 

Be\o. 

Krabadoo gass, 

SiNfi 

Ka-lhftefc, 

BiniM. 

Mooloo Moorikah, 

M 

Toiinp:-ka-thopt 


Kaliana miirukai, 

Tam. 

Pijii-Iay-ka thoof., 
vriksha, 

Can. 

Munikka tnai’am, 
Miiluka mnnikku, 


Coral treo, 

Kno. 

Mooeboo niaram, 


latlian Coral tree, 


Ikulida choitii ? 

Tel. 

Bastard t- ak, 
Mojjchy wood trei 


Bsidapu cliottii, 
Badidapn chottu, 


Furnid, 

IIlNO. 

Barijaniu, 


Pangra, 


Barjjipu chottu, 


Panjindi, 

,, 

Maha-TTKHla, 


Panf;am, 

Maur. 

Ihindita cliettu, 


Kandara, 

Sans. 

Chalo-dhona, 

Urt'a? 


A large tree of Ccj lon, of the peninsula of 
India, also growing in the Koiikans, Bengal, 
Assam, Tenasserim, Martaban and Amherst, 
and in tho islands of the Archipelago; in India, 
flowering at the beginning of the hot season, 
its seeds ripening in June and July. In 
Ceylon, it grows in the hot drier parts of 
tho island. In Ganjam and Gumsur, where 
it abounds, it attains an extreme height of 
30 feet, circumference 2 feet, and from the 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 
is 6 feet. It is a coinmon troo in all parts of 
tlieBombay country, but most so on tho coast. 
Its place in the forests is generally taken by 
Erythrina suberosa. It supplies, in Tenas- 
serim, a soft, whih? wood, as easily worked 
as tho pine, which might be made valuable 
for many economical purposes. It is the 
wood commonly used by tho Moochie men 
for making light boxes, scabbards, children’s 
toys, &c. It is likewise employed in mak- 
ing rafts, and fishermen’s floats, and is 
hollowed out and made into canoes. , The 
wood used for this purpose in upper Hindos- 
tan is tho Bombax ceiba. It is the “Moo- 
chco” wood of Madras, and is there, also, 
used for toys, light boxes and trays, and the* 
varnished toys from the Northern Cir(Ars 
are made of it. For sword scabbards, it is 
a first rato material, and may be exported to 
Enropo so soon as the eyes of the military 
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public shall have been sufficiently opened 
to the necessity of sacrificiug clank and 
fhine to utility in the matter of sword scab- 
bards. The wood is exactly Jrd the 
weight of water, aud of necessity very weak. 
It is particularly applicable to many pur- 
poses for which deal is employed at home, 
such as in making packing case.s, &c., &c. 
The natives of Nagpore use it exclusively for 
aword cases. It is eateu by white ants 
eagerly. The timber, in Nagporo varies 
from 14 to 17 feet in length, and from 3 to 
ili feet in circumference, and sells at 3 
atiiias the cubic foot. Tliis tree is employed 
ill many parts of India to support the black 
pepper vino, beiugof quick growth from cut- 
tings, with firm, permanent, smooth, bark, 
which never peels olf and gives firm hold 
to the roots of the vine, and they are full of 
leaves and very shady during the hottest 
months of the year which shelters the vine 
from the intense lieat of the sun and keeps 
the ground moist. As soon as the hottest 
weather is over, the leaves drop and expose 
the vinos to the sun and weather during the 
cool season. — Vi'ff, linxh. iii 2411, AiusUn^ 
Wiijldf }fasou, 0'SIian,jJmeii,v/, Ch^^jhorn and 
OiljS'iiiy Mr. Uolide, Capls, S<\vlrj/ nnd Mac- 
ikuald, M. TJ. J. Unpoda, Voi</f, Thivaiies. 

KilYTHRiy.^ 0 VALIKO LIA, Uoxh. 

Unri kankra. IIkng. [ Yak erra I);m1<Ioo gasa. Sing* 

A t» ee of the hot drier parts of Ceylon, 
and grows in Bengal iii 254, Yohjly 
Thvnilfis. 

EHYTIIRINA SIJHEKOSA. Boxb. 

Muni. Tam. Muni? Tel. 

Motaga. Moduga. 

A small tree of (luzerat, Khande.sh, of the 
Malifil districts east of the gliats, and a iia- 
livo of the Cirears, growing in every soil aud 
situation: leaves deciduous during the cold 
season. Flowers in February arnl March, 
soon after which the leaves appear; the 
trunk is generally erect from eiglit to twelve 
leet to the branches. It is less common than 
the E. Iiidica, and the trunk i.s covered with 
deeply cracked corky bark, deciduous in the 
cold season. — Koxh. iii, 253, Voigt. 
EllYTHHINA SUBLOBATA, Roxh., W. 

A. Erythrina maxima, Roxb in E. I. C. 

1 105. 

Kadaduniu ? Tam. Badodam ? Tel. 

Mulla raoduga. Tkl. 

This tree is a native of the inland moun- 
tains of the Cirears, and is frequently of 
gr®at size, with branches spreading and nu- 
Jnerous, and trunk without prickles. The 
^ood, like that of all these species, is remark- 
ably light, soft and spongy, and is much em- 
ployed by the xnoochiea who make trunks, 


EBZEBOOM. 

toys, and other things that are to ba varnish- 
ed, the wood retaining its priming or under 
coat of paint better almost than any other 
wood; and it is not liable to warp, contract 
or split. The moochies at Condapilly and 
Nursapore are famed for their art in forming 
and varnishing this w'ood for toys, Ao. It 
is planted by tlie Tamil people about tbeir 
temples. In Bengal, the leaves fall during 
the cold season in February, when destitute 
of foliage, the blossoms appeal^ and soon 
afterwards the leaves : the seed ripens in 
May, the trunk is perfectly straight in large 
trees, five or six feet in circumference, taper- 
ing regularly, and the seeds are enveloped 
in tine, soft, or silky wool, adhering slightly 
to tiioni. — Roxb. iii, 254, Mr. Bolide's MSS*, 
Mr. Jfl^ffrcij. 

ERY'fHRINUS, a genua of Tropical 
FiNhes belonging to tho family Clupeida). 
Eiiq. Ci/c. 

ERYTHROGENIS. Sec Ornithology. 

ERYTHRONIUM INDICUM. See Squill. 
ERYTII ROSPERMUM PHYTOLAC- 
COIDES, Gard. A middle sized tree of tho 
Ambagamowa and Ratnapoora districts in 
Ceylon; growing up to an elevation of 
1,500 feet. 18. 

ERYfllROXYLOiV AREOLATUM ? 

Shajar-ul-jin. Ar. I Diwadam. Sahr. 

Dawadai*. Duk. | Devatharam, Taji. 

Deo dhari, Hind. | Dovadari. Tel. 

The flowers of this small tree are very 
little and of a yellowish green colour. The 
wood i.s so fragrant that the inhabitants of 
Mysore use it in lieu of sandal wood. Its 
leaves, Devadarum kirai, Tam., are used by 
the people as greens : and bruised and mixed 
with gingudli oil, are applied as a refreshing 
application to the head. — Aiuslie, Jaffrey, 

ERYTHROXYLON COCA. , See Ery- 
tliroxyleio. 

ERYTHROXYLON lNDICA,Iinw. Syn. 
of Sethia Imiica. 

ERYTHROXYLON MONOGYNUM. 
Boxb. Syn. of Sethia Indica. — D. 0, 

ERZEROOM, the capital of the pashalio 
which bears the same name, is abont ten 
days journey from the Persian frontier. It 
is built on an elevated plain about 6,000 feet 
above the level of tho sea. Tho cold there 
is intense, and laats usually from September 
till May. Lying on the high road from Per* 
$ia to ( 'onstantiiiople, it is the resort of many 
merchants and caravans, but it has not re- 
covered the Russian occupation in 1820, 
when its fortifications were dismantled, and 
many of its most opulent and indnstrious iu- 
babitant8,theArmenian8,wereinduced to emi- 
grate. One of the branches of the Euphra- 
tes flows at a short distance below the city. 
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ESDAILE. ESPERMA DE BALLENA. 

ER7INGAN, a town of Mesopotamia. and clearly presented to the British pnhlic 

ESA KHAIL, an Afghan tribe on the and becoming as.snred of its truth, he de- 
Panjab frontier, who, along with the shiah voted himself to its study. His first results 
Turi,aud the Jaji dwell on the daman or skirt were published in the ‘ Indian Medical Jour- 
of the Siiliraani range. The Bsa Kbail occupy nal’ for Juno, 1845. His first trial was ca- 
the hanks and islets of the Indus in a valley snal. Seeing a felon in agony after a surgi- 
contaming forty-five villages; it is a nar- cal operation, he thouglit he would try to 
row oblong strip between the Indus and a mesmerise the sufferer who presently ex- 
Jong spur of the Khuttuk range, that runs hibited the vciy phenomena which were 
southward into the plain. Bee. Govt, of India, witnessed in England — went to sleep, was 
No. 11 . pinched, had pins and nails thrust into him, 

ESA MUTTEE, a river near Dacca and sat on the edge of a chair with the nape of 
5n Kisnagurh. It runs near Pahrumala in his neck resting Jigainst its .sharp back ; had 
the Bogra district. fire applied to his knees, inhaled strong am- 

ESAR. Hind. Rubus rotnndifolins. nionia for some minutes, and drank it like 
ESAIIHADDON, 3rd son of Sennacherib, milk, without any uneasiness, and bore the 
See Babylon. exposure of his eyes to the sun without 

ESCAMONEA. Sp. Scammony. winking or contraction of tlie iris. After 

ESOARBOUKLE. Fa. Carbuncle. this time J)r. Esdailc perfoi-med a very large 
ESOHSClIOljTyi^IA, one of the Papave- riuinber of surgical operations— some of them 
raccro, a very beautiful, very delicate little absolutely gigantic — wilhout pain. Enor- 
flower, of a deep yellow orange colour. — mous tumours are common in India, and Dr. 
Riddell. Esdaile cut many of ihern away with perfect 

ESCOBAS. Flp. Brooms. success, t-he patients knowing nothing about 

ESCOVAS. PoKT. Brushes. the matter, till on awaking they saw their 

ESCULAPllJS, amongst the Greeks and tunionrs lying upon the floor. In 184f) lie 
Romans the god to whom the care of medicine removed 21 tumours — some weighing 30 
and Jiealth pertained. Esmim, the snake lbs. one 40 lbs. and one 112 lbs.; in 1847, 
god of the Phccnicians, is identified by eight— one of 40 lbs. and another of 100 lbs. 
Bunsen (iv. 250) with the Egyptian Hermes, in weight; in 1 848, 34 — some of very great 
called Tot and Taautos in Phamician. Esmun si/.o and weight. In 1819, he removed 10— 
Esculapius is strictly a Phoenician god. He some very largo. In 1849, wo learn that he 
was especially worshipped at Berytus. At perform(*d 02 capital operations. In one 
Carthage, he was culled the highest god, place we read that alter 100 capital opcni- 
t.ogothcr with Astarto and Hercules. At lions with insensibility, only two patients 
Babylon, Bel corresponded with liim. died within a niontli— one from cholera hiuI 
According to Jamblicus and the Itermetic the other from lock-jaw. Persecution, he of 
books, the Egyptian name of Esculapius course, experienced ; but the editors of the 
was Kamepb, (Bunsen iv. 25G-7). The nowspapcTs took up his cause. A mesmeric 
Aswini-Kurnara, the sons of Surya, amongst committee was appointed by Government to 
the hindus, correspond with the western investigate his facts, lie satisfied them, and 
Greek and Roman Esculapius. See Paudu, was placed at the head of a mesmeno hosjii- 
Burya. tal. After his return from India, where he 

ESCULAPIAN ROD, has been supposed spent many years, lie lived in privacy, first 
by some to bo a stem of a Baubinia plant, in Scotland, and as lie found the north too 
It is probably however the form serpents cold ultimately in Sydenham, where he died.**^ 
assume when in congress and which is re- ESKAR. Mahk. A village servant, gene- 
presented at every hindu serpent shrine. rally a Mhar. 

ESCULENT CALADIUM. Caladium ESIKEDUNTI KURA. Tel. Gisekia 

OBcnlentum. See Eddoes. pharnacioides. 

ESCULENT OYPERUS. Cyperus cscu- ESMALTE. Sp. also Azul-Azur. Sr. 
lentus. Smalt e. 

ESCULENT OKRO. Enq. Abelmos- ESM15RALDA. Sp. Emerald, 

chus esculeutufl. W. & A. ESMERIL. Sp. Emery. 

ESDAILE, Dr. oh. 1859, at Sydenham; ESOBH, of Scripture, supposed to be the 
a Bengal medical officer, the eldest sou of Capparis Egyptiaca. 
the Rev. Dr. Esdaile, afterwards of Perth, ESP ADA. Port. Steel, 

and was born at Montrose on the Gth Febru- ESPEOIARIA. Pout. Especias, Espe* 
ary, 1808. He studied and graduated in the cerias. Sp. Spices. 

University of Edinburgh. In 1837, the ESPERMA DB BALLENA. Sp. Spe^ 
fa^ts of mesmerism began to be copiously maceti. 
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ESTHER. " 

ESPONJA. Sp. Sponge. 
esprit DB VIN. Pu. Alcohol. 

ESPEMILLA. It. Crape. 

E.SQTMAIJX DOO. Sec Cam's: Dog. 

ESQUINA. Port. China root. 

BSSBARB arum. Gkrmano-Lat. also 
Essbare Wnrzel. Geii. Arum esculcntuni, 
Calndiutn escnlentnm. 

ESSENIANS, a sect amongst the He- 
brews, who every day saluted tho rising 
sun. 

ESSENTIAL OILS, called also volatile 
oils, arc obtained from various parts of odori- 
ferous plants, chiefly by distillation, but. also 
by the clieraieal perfuming process of ciillow- 
eriiig. Tho best known volatile oils arc those 
of almonds, aniseed, bergamot, cajaputi, camo- 
mile, camphor, caraway, cassia, cinnamon, 
cloves, juniper, lavender, lemons, mint, nut- 
nicg, orange, peppermint, pimento, rhodium, 
r(*.seinary, roses (otto), savine, sassafras, mint. 
But in India, Standal wood, jasmine, nutmegs, 
indeed every odoriferous plant, is by the per- 
fumers made to yield an essential oil. 'J’he 
Chambcli-ka-attr of Lucknow from Jasuii- 
nnm grandiflornra, extracted from Iho petals, 
sells at 2 Rupees per tola. Tiiis plant is 
extensively cultivated in gardens in Luck- 
now for the sake of it.s (lowers. Motiah or 
lielak-ka-attr of Luckuow, Jasmiiium sam- 
bac, is also extracted from t lie pttals, and 
sells at 2 Rupees per tola. It is cultivated 
e.'cteiisively in gardens in Lucknow for the 
Sake of its flowers, and is coloured red by 
moan of dragon’s blood. See Atr. Otto. 

ESTHER. In tho ctmi re of Hamadau, i.s 
iho tomb of Ali Hen Siua, and not far from 
it !ii*e those of Esther and M<irdec€ai, which 
.arc held in great voneratiou by tluj Jev/s of 
the 1 , 0 wn, and kept in a perfect statu of i-e- 
pair. Oil the dome over these tombs is an in- 
scription to the eHect that Elias and Samuel 
sons of Kachan fiiiislied building thi.s temple 
over tho tombs of Mordccai and Esther on 
tho 1 5th of tho month Adar The tomUs 

are made of hard black wood which has suf- 
fered lit tle from the effects of time during the 
ll-i centurie.s they have existed. They are 1 
covered with Hebrew inscriptions still very I 
egible, of which Sir John Malcolm ha.s given [ 
the following translation. “At tlmt time 
there was iu the palace of Suza a certain 
Jew, of the name of Mordccai : he was the 
son of Juir of Shimei, who was tho son of 
Kish, a Benjarnite, for Mordccai the Jew 
the second of that name under the king 
Ahasnerus, a man much distinguished among ■ 
'he Jews, and enjoying great con.sidcratioa 
*inioiigst his own people, anxious for their 
Welfare, and seeking to promote tho peace 

all Asia,” The traveller, uuless told, 


BTI PALA. 

would never recognise them as tombsi Tho 
entry i.s by a low door, ami the tombs occupy 
the whole of tho internal space to tho ceiling, 
leaving only a very narrow passage for 
walking round the huge stone-like construc- 
tion in tho middle. Literally, not an ineli 
is left on tlio whitewashed walls on which 
the Jewisli pilgrims of a thousand years 
have not inscribed their names. — Ed. Fcr^ 
i’ier. Jouni. p. 37. 

ESTRIOfJ, Estridgb. Eno. 

Duvet d’ ttutrucho, Fii. Struthionum plumai 

Pciuiu Matia di isti'uz/.o inullioros, fi.vr. 

It Fliimazo do aves- 
trux Si*. 

Fine soft down under tlie feathers of tho 
ostrich. — Faulkner, Muccnlloch. 

ESIJPGOL, a prince of the island of 
Bunder deva. Elis daughter was married tci 
Bappa who conveyed her to Chcetore. Seo 
Ba])pa. 

ESUPGUL, also Ispaghol. Duk. Guz. 
Hind. Spogel seed. 

ETAIN. Fj:. Pewter. 

ESVVARA, a title of Siva, See Arglm, 
Ee.swara, Siva. 

EIWAIU. Tkl. Pikota Tam. a lover for 
rai.sing water. 

E'l’AAVA. A town of the Agra district, 
a revenno division. 

ETHER, tlio air, the atmosphere. Iu India 
among.«t tho Arian hind ns, adoration 
was olil^cd to I lihtn*, ns linira (Zeu.s), with 
the sacrifice of milk and ilie fermented 
juice of ])l!Uits. 

[ ETHER, mcdiciual substances obtained 
by ili.stilliiig alcohol with an acid. There 
are several others and they are very in- 
flammable. 

ETHERFA, See Chaniacca chamidm. 

ETHIOPIA, A country mentiont'd iu 
the Scripture.^!, corresponding to tlie pruseii 
I brngdoms of Nubia and Abyssinia. It wa-s 
also called Seba, also Meroc. It was at ouo 
I time ocempied by Arabs under a settled 
I form of Governmont wlio conquered Nubia 
I and harrassed tho Thebans. During the 
earlier centuries all Ihcso Arabs were easily 
conquered by the Egyptians. Sharpen lJis~ 
fory of Er/yptf Fol. i pp. 104-105. See 
Egypt. Kiiadirn. Viswamitra. 

E ITTIOPIAN SOUR GOURD. Eng, A- 

darisonia dijritata. 

ETI CHILL a. Tel. Diliwaria ilicifolia. 
Jim, Aeanthns ilicifolia. — Roxh, 

ETI MALLE. Tel. Polygonum tomcn- 
tosnm. — Ituxb. 

ETI MOHANA. Tel. a large kind of 
fern. 

E'ri PALA, Tel. Salix telrapncma. — 
Roeb. 
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EUCALYPTUS. 

ETIPUCHOHA. Tkl. Oitrullns colo- 
OTn this, — ' 

BTRINTA. Tel. Sonchna ciliatna. — 
Ijam, , 

ETRUSCAN, an ancient Indo-European 
dialect, distinct from the Italian. See 
India p. 31 2. 

ETYMANDER, of the Classics is the river 
Helmund. See Arians. 

E'fZEL, known to Enrope as Attila. He 
was the leader of the Hionj^^-nu, a pastoral 
tribe, who had been expelled from the borders 
of China by the powerful dynasty of Han, and 
formed one of those pastoral tribes who 
roam in the lands from the Altai to the walls 
of China. The Hiong-nu, after their inroad 
on the Gothic empire of Hermanrich, made 
their way, under Etzol or Attila, into the 
heart of Franco. Hordes from the same re- 
gions nader Togral Beg, and Seljuk and 
iSlahmud and Chongiz and Timur and 0th- 
zban, overwhelmed the kali phat and the em- 
pires of China, of Byzantium, and Hindoos- 
tan and lineal descendants of the shepherds 
of High Asia, still sit on the throne of Cy- 
rus, and on that of the Great Constantine. 

EUC.^ERUS, the suniaTne of Demetrius 
HI, B. 0 ., 94, a Greek sovereign of Syria. 
See Greeks of Asia. 

EUCALYP llTS. This genus, consisting 
of lofty trees, is found in the Malay ponin- 
•nla, but it is chiefly Australian, where the 
species occur in great profusion, at^l, with 
the leafless acacia trees, give a most remark- 
able character to the scenery. E. calophyl- 
1am attains a height of 150 feet; and 
girth of 25 to 30 feet is not uncommon; — 
Several Eucalypti have been introduced into 
India and are growing on the N'eilgherry 
hills. E.resinifera yields the Botany Bay kino. 
Large cavities occur in the stem of E 
robusta, and the places between the annua 
concentric circles of wood, are filled with f 
beaatiful red or rich vermiliou-colourec 
gum, which flows out as soon as the 
saw affords an opening. Eucalyptus 
rostrata of western Australia, is the uiaho- 
gany of the colonists, - also the Jarrah or 
Yarrah, and has been recommended for the 
railway sleepers of India. In many species 
the leaves and other clmmctcrs at different 
ages of theti*ee, or in different situation.^, are 
so variable in their form, that it is diflicnlt 
botanioally to distingnish them from each 
other. The leaves are often arranged with 
their faces vertical, so that each side is 
equally exposed to the light. The following 
eeein to be the botanical species to which the 
colonial names belong : — 

Bloa Gum of Fort Jaoksoa, 

Peppermint Tree ... E piperita. 


EUOAIrYPTUS OALOPHYLL^V. 

Bine Gnm of Hobart Town E. globnlns. 

Stringy Bark ... ... E. robnsta. 

Iron Bark : Kino-Qum, White 
Gnm of Van Diemen’s Land. E. resinifeiu 

Tho Weeping Gum of Van Diemen’s Land. The 
Mountain Blue Gum of Van-Diomen’s Land. The 
Black Gum of Van Diemen's Land. The Black Bod. 
Jed Gum of Van-Dlemen’s Land. The Cider-Troe 
of Van Diemen’s Laud, and the Manna Gum are all 
unaHcertained. 

Manna of Moreton Bay ... E, Manna. Cun. 

Blood wood of Port Jackson .. E, Corymbosa. * 

White Gum of Moreton Bay... E. subulata-Cnn. 

White Gum of tho S. W. In- ^ E. lencodcudrou. 
terioi*. ... ...J Cun. 

Dr. Bennett, in his “ Wanderings in New 
South Wales, states that a large quantity 
of camphorated oil, which closely resemble 
the cajeputi, is produced from the foliage of 
several species of Eucalyptus. Some of the 
leaves, which are of a bluish gi’een, contain 
it in such abuTidance as to cover the hand 
with oil when one of the leaves is gently 
rubbed against it. This Australian genus 
possesses 130 species. Several of them have 
been introduced into India, and others of 
them might bo so. Tho Australian names 
gnm trees, blue gum, grey, spotted, &«., 
are terms wdiich vary in eacli district, 
but many of them yield a timber 
tougher and more durable for ship-builditig 
than either oak or teak ; and not liable tu 
injury from salt water or white ants. All 
the varieties aflbrd a very valnable, close- 
grained, and highly scoritod cabinet w»»od, 
and essential oil is extracted from the leaves 
of one variety, tho Bl. robusta, which was 
pronounced not unlike cajaputi, but very 
fragrant. All the varieties tried on tlie 
Neilgherries have succeeded, on every des- 
cription of soil, from the swamp to the 
poorest clay, at all elevations, but also with a 
rate of growth little short of miraculous, viz., 
a foot per mensem, whereas hard woods in 
Britain progre.sa at the rate of one fi>ot 
annually. House-holders on the Neilgherries 
are now covering their compounds with the 
eucalypti and that pretty Australian favou- 
rite the Acacia melanoxylon, which is so 
invaluHble as a source of fuel, for, like the 
poroimial gi-asses, the more it is cut the 
better it grows. Eucalypti form the most 
prevalent forest feature over the greater part 
of Ea.st and South Australia, rivalled by 
Loguminosro alone. — Bennett. Simmonds- 
Eng. Cyc. RoyUyp. 301. 

EUCALYPTUS AMTGDALTNA, Bw- 

NET. The abundant Tasmania peppermint 
tree, is the least valuable as a timber treC) 
but lbs. 1 00 of its fresh leaves yield ihrse 
pints of essential oil. — Bennett, 

EUCALYPTUS OALOPHYLLA. See 
Eaoalyptos. 
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EUCALYPTUS RBSINIFERA 

eucalyptus CORYMBOSA. See Eu- 
calyptus. 

eucalyptus gigantba. moh 

Stringy bnrk is a largo tree with a hard 
■wood bat swelling and shrinking with the 
varying states of the atmosphere. — Bennett. 

EUCALYPTUS GLOBULUS. Lab. 
Grows to 350 feet with a circiiraferenco of 
50 to loo feet, and has often 200 feet 
without a branch. It has largo leaves and 
flowers and a hard, heavy and dense wood. 
•—Bennett. 

EUCALYPTUS GUNNIT, when wound- 
ed, furnishes the inhabitants of Van Die 
men’s Land with .a copious supply of a cool, 
refreshing, slightly aperient liquid, which 
ferments and acquires the properties of beer. 
— Ewf. Ct/c. 

EUCALYPTUS KINO. See Eucalyptus 
resin ifera. 

EUCALYPTUS LEUCODENDIION. See 
Eucalyptus. 

EUCALYPTUS MANNA. See Eu- 
calyptus. 

EUCALYF’TUS MANNIFERA, exudes 
a saccharine mucous substance resembling 
manna in its action and appearance, but less 
nauseous. It is not producod by insects, and 
only appears in the dry season. Other spo- 
cie.s yield a similar secretion at Morctr)n Bay 
and in Van Uieinen’s Land, Mr. Backinmso 
. says it cofigulates, and drops from the leave.s 
in particles oUeii as largo as an almond. — 
En(j: Cyc. 

EUCALYPTUS OLEOSxi, the plentiful 
Malleo scrub, is not, tluin 12 feet 

high, yields the next large.st amount of oil. 
•^Bannelt. 

EUCALYPTUS PEllFOLIATA, is grow- 
ing abundantly, on the Neilgherry and 
Pulney Hills, and at Bangalore, in Mysore. 
It is one of ilic most hardy of the genus and 
the best suited to the hills. Eucalyptus per- 
foliata, E. pulverulentti, exist in the open 
air near Edinburgh ; they and other species 
will thrive in the south and west of Eng- 
land. See Evergreens. 

eucalyptus PIPERITA. See Euca- 
lyptus. 

eucalyptus PULVERULENTA. See 
Eucalyptus. Evergreens. 

eucalyptus resinifera. 

‘ E. Kino. I Metrosideros gummifera. 

Botany bay kino tree. Brown gum tree. 
A native of Australia, cultivated in the 
Calcutta Garden. Has leaves with very 
^ttinute and uumorous little dots. The bark, 


EUCHEUMA SPINOSA. 
says Dr. O’S^ughjiessy, yields a gum not 
inferior to kino, and sold as snob. The 
bark of this and other species is ao hard 
as to cause them to be called Iron-Bark 
Trees by the colonihts. And Ae Blue 
Gum-Tree and some others throw it oflT in 
white or gray longitudinal strips or ribands, 
which banging down from the brauchea, 
have a singular effect in the woods. An 
astringent juice flows from this tree, named 
Biitany Bay kino. AinsHe quotes Dnm-nl- 
ookwain as the Bazaar name of this kino, but 
that term properly applies to the “ Dragon's 
blood.” it is iutusiblc, occurs in fragments 
of variable size and form, often covered with 
brownish powder, brittle, thin, translucent 
and ruby coloured, fracture glassy and cho- 
colate coloured, of variable depths of tint, 
destitute of oilour. Taste austere and some- 
what bitter, powder red-h/'own ; water dis- 
solves about two- thirds, alcohol three-fourths, 
ether one-twentieth only. But there are 
dillereut statonjenU made by writers on this 
subject. Mr. White, who has witnes.sed the 
collection in Australia, says a single tree 
will yield 500 lbs. of this kino in one year 
by incisions practised on the bark. The 
medical uses of this article correspond exact- 
ly with those of kino, ns already described. 
The bark and leaves arc aromatic, but their 
essential oil has not been separated. 

Mr. Simmonds says the astringent gum 
common throughout We.stern Australia, and 
of a considerablo commercial value, is believ- 
ed to be from the (Eucalyptus resinifera.) 
It is considered to he inferior to the ordinary 
Kino (Pterocarpus marsupium , and con- 
jectured by Pereira to become gelatinouB 
when made into tincture. Its bark is a 
powerful tanning substance, and a single 
tree will often yield 60 gaUons of an 
jistriogent resinous-like 8ub.^tarlce from 
incisions in its bark ; sold in the bazaars of 
India as a kind of kino. — Simmonda^ 
O' Shawjhn 68811 , p. 336. SeeGums audResins. 

EUCALYPTUS ROBUST A, contains 
large cavities in its stem between the annual 
concentric circles of wood, filled with a 
most beautiful red or rich vermilion-coloured 
glim, which flows out as soon as the saw 
affords an opening. — Eny. Cyc. See Euca- 
lyptus. 

EUCALYPTUS SUBULATA. SeeBnea- 

lyptus. 

EUCALYPTUS VIMINIALIS and E. 

Dumosa, produce a manna. 

EUCHARIDIUM. A small plant bear- 
ing a purple flower. — Riddell, 

EUCtiEUMA SPINOSA, of Malacca, 
yields part of the agar-agar of comiparct. 
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EUORATIDBS. BUDYNAMIS ORIENTALIS. 


planfcs and their synonyms, which yield 
the commercial agar-agar are as under : 
Saohenma Spinosa. 

fuctis Bpi||psu8, Linn. Plocaria Candida, Nees. 

„ tendx, Gracilloria tcnax. 

Oigartina tenax,TuBNRB. „ spiuosa. 
Agai'Agar, Malay. Balung, Jav. 

Karang, „ Dongi Dongi, Mac. 

Sajor-karang „ 

The Plocaria Candida of Neos yields the 
Ceylon moss and the whole thallus of this 
one of the Algm, is sometimes imported from 
Ceylon into Britain, and used there for dress- 
ing silk goods. The Malay name of agar- 
agar is also given to the Gracillaria spinosa 
likewise one of theAlgas, of the Order llhody- 
meniacem and seems to have as synonyms, 
Gigartina tenax also Gracillaria tcnax, also 
Pucus tenax of Turner. Mr. Williams and 
the honorable Mr. Morrison say of the Gi- 
gartina tenax, that the Chinese people col- 
lect this sca-wccd on the coast to a great 
extent using it in the arts and also for food. 
The Gigartina tenax is prepared as affording 
an excellent material for glues and var- 
nishes. It is boiled and the transparent 
glue obtained is brushed upon a porous kind 
of paper called “ shachi” which it renders 
nearly transparent. It is also used as a size 
for stifiening silks and gauze, arid extensive- 
ly employed in the manufacture of lanterns 
and in the preparation of paper for lattices 
and windows. This and other kinds of fuel 
are boiled down to a jolly by the islanders 
on the south and extensively used for food, 
it i« known in commerce under tlie name of 
agar-agar. (Williaimj p. 275.) The Honor- 
able Mr. Morrison says the Gracillaria tcnax 
is the Fnens tcnax of Turner *, about 27,000 
lbs. are annually imported into Canton, from 
the provinces of Fokien and Tchi-Kiang, 
and sold for 6d. to 8d. the pound. Th« 
Chinese make it the basis of an excellent i 
glue and varnish, and employ it chiefly in i 
the manufactnre of lanterns, to strengthen 
or varnish the paper and sometimes to 
thicken or give a gloss to silks or ganze. 
Mr* Neill thinks that the gummy substance 
called Chin-chon, or hai-fsai, in China and 
Japan, may bo composed of this substance. 
Windows made of slips of bamboos and 
crossed diagonally, have frequently their 
interstices wholly filled with the transparent 
glue of hai-tsai. Ilonorahle Mr.^ormonyConv- 
pendiotia Summary. W/M/arwir. See Agar-Agar, 
Algsc. Edible sea weed. Fucus, Plocaria. 

BUCRATIDES. A Bactrian king, B. C. 
185 who ruled over Bactriana, Ariana, Pa- 
ialene, Syrastrene, Larico, Nisa, Gandharitis, 
Peukolaotis and Taxila. While still ruling, 
Autimaohus Nicophorus seized part of his 


dominions and after the parricidal murder 
by Heliocles of Eucratides, his countries re- 
mained in the hands of Antimachns Nico- 
phorus and Apollodotus. The Ariau written 
character was adopted first, on the coins of 
the Greek kings, from Eneratides down to 
the barbarian kingHermasns. Eucratides was 
the earliest of the Greek kings of Bactria, 
Kabul and Aria who adopted bilingual in- 
seriptioiis on his coins. It is supposed ho 
did so consequent on his conquest of the 
Parapamisns after assumption of the title of 
Great King. On liis murder, his wide domi- 
nions are supposed to have been broken into 
several independent kingdoms. His parra- 
cidal son, ruled for a few years over Bae- 
tria and Paropamisns. 

According to Cunningham (ITIsl. Panj. i. 
p. 67. j Eucratides invaded India B. 0. IGo 
and annexed the Panjab, which on his de- 
mise fell to Menander or Apollodotus. A list 
of kings, he says, had been obtained from 
recently discovered coins, of Greek mintage, 
bearing Arian inscriptions on the reverse, 
ranging from 163 to 120 B. C., who are 
supposed, upon good grounds, to have been 
sovereigns of the Punjab, the valley of the 
Indus, and Cabul. — Thomas' PriaSHp. His- 
tory of the Ptiujah, Vol. ij9. 67. 

EUDEMOS, a Greek ruler in the Punjab, 
who, along with Taxiles and P<»rus was 
named by Alexander to succeed Philip, on 
the murder of the latter by the mercenary 
soldiery. The Greek Colonists in the Punjab 
had first been placed under Philip while tlie 
Civil administration remained in the hands 
of Taxiles and For us. After Alexander’s 
death in B. C. o'lo Eudemos made himself 
master of the country by the treaeheroas 
assassination of king Porus. A few years 
later in B. C. 317, he marched with 3000 
infantry and 6000 cavalry and 120 elephants 
to the assistance of Enmenes, and did good 
service at the battle of Gabieuo but, during 
his absence, Chandragupta, roused the 
nation, and slanghtered and expelled the 
Greeks. See Chandragupta. 

EUDYNAMIS ORIENTALIS. Lhm. 

Cuculus iuacuIatus,.GMEL Cuculus niindanonsia. 

„ iiiger. „ scolopaccus, Linn. 

Kokil, Beng. Kokila, Tel. 

Kocl (the male) Hind. Nullak (male) » 

Koi-eyala, (the fern) „ Podak (female) » 

The male bird is greenish black through- 
out, and the female is glossy dusky green 
spotted with white above. Like the Cnckow, 
the koil lays its eggs in the nests of other 
birds. The nest of the “ seven brothers” 
the “ Sat Bhai,** is selected occasionally* 
and it is a curious sight to see these social 
1 birds unitedly feeding the young koil that 
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EUaBNiA. 

has been batched in tlieir nest. B ecanae the 
koils son^ is especially heard at the season 
of spring it is called the friend of love. 

Sweet bird, whom lovers deem Love’s messenger, 
Skilled to direct the god’s envenomed shafts 
And tame the proudest heart ; Oh, hither guide 
My lovely fugitive or lead my steps 
To where she strays. 

Uoors Fanthenn p. 206. The Hero mid 
Ihe Nymph p. 247, Jerdon Birds 1342. See 
Kameri. 

KUGEISSONTA TRTSTIS. Gnf. 

Bartani, Malay. 

A palm growing on the hills about Ching, 
Mala(3CH. and Penang. The leaves are used 
in Penang in making mats for the sides of 
houses, also for tlnitch, and for all the pur- 
]).-)ses to wliioh those of the Nipa fruticans 
are {ip])licfl.—f /;■//////*’.•? Palms. 

ElJGfciNIA. A genus of plants named in 
liouour of Prince Eugene of Savo}'. It 
contains nearl}^ 200 species, though num- 
bers Irave been removed to tlie genera Neli- 
tris, Jossinia, Myreia, Sizygium, Caryopby- 
11 us and Jambosa,in wbieli uro now contained 
the Clove-Tree, the lioso-Applo, and Jamoon 
of India, formerly included in Eugenia. 
This genus is con lined to t he hot and tro- 
pical parts of the world, as Brazil, tlie West 
India Islands, and Sierra rioone, and o.v- 
tends from the ^IoIuccms and (Ceylon in the 
south to Silhefc and the foot of the Hima- 
layas in the north. Some of the species 
secrete a warm volatile oil in tlieir herba- 
ceous parts ; abound in tannin : yield good 
wood: and a few have fruits which are 
edible, ilioiigli not very agreeable, from 
being impirgnated with the aroma of tlio 
oil. Hr. Wight gives, in leones, the following 
species of Eugenia : 

(K) anfniMifdliri, (J) juiiiciflorj!, >?) moiitana, 
(!yinusa, ,, poly pot:! la, iiiyrtiolia, 

(N) aciisninata, „ purpiiim, N«t!;niiuui, 

„ braci.oiil.itii, „ tornitwliii, ohlHta, 

„ eliivitloia, (S) ttltcrnit’olia, obtuaifolia, 

irrata, „ ArnoMiiinn, oporculata, 

„ iuopbylla, ,, bracliiata, liaiiiala, 

»• |ft»cooiata, ,, calophyllifolia., i)olyaTiUia, 

,» lepliiuU»a, „ caryophyllilblia, proecox, 

» W|;fhtiatia. „ caryo])byllu3a, pulchclla, 

(R; Mootiiana, ,, cerasoideH, reticu1iit>a, 

■. WilMemrwii, „ cordifoliii, revolubi, 

(J) all)ji., ^ corymboaa, rottleriana. 

ainplexicaulia, „ cytnosa. rubena. 

y* IflpruKinea, rubicnada, 

>. «yliiidripa, „ fruticosa, aalicifolia, 

n nenuapherica, „ glandulifera, sylvestria, 

” ,, ffnmdis, tbumra, 

It lauvifolia, „ jambolaiia, toddalioidos, 

»» wweroearpo, „ jambola’ia, var. veniiata, 

II Maiacccusia, luiorocarpa. Wallichii, 

M AlUJiru’i, laiicoaefolia, Zoylanica. 

Mr. Tliw’aites mentions as growing nt no 
Ri'eat elevation in Ceylon, the Eugenia de- 
cora, Thw., a small tree near Galle. Eugenia 
naccifera, Thw.^ a small tree at Reigam Corle ; 
httgenia fulva, Thw., a small tree at Pas- 
^oon Corle; Eugenia rivulorum, SPAw., a 
small tree on the banks of sti’cams in the 


EUGENIA ACRIS. 

Singherajah forest, between Gnlle and Rat- 
napoora, and Eugenia terpnophylla, TMv.^ a 
middle sized tree of Ambagamowa and Rat- 
napoora districts, and Reigam Corle. Eu- 
genia maboeoides, {W{<jht lUusi.) grows in 
the central province, at an elevation of 4,0(.)0 
to 7,000 feet. Eugenia Mooniana, Wighi^ 111, 
is abundant in tlie central province, up to an 
elevation of 4,000 feet, and Eugenia Will- 
denovii, ]). G. Tambaleya-gass, Singh.y is 
common in the hotter parts of the island. 
Dr. McClelland names seven species of 
Pegu, viz. Eugenia nervosa, E. pulchella, 
E. myrti folia., Tha-hai-jcen, Bimn, E. jani- 
bosa, of the Southei’ii parts of Pegu, afford- 
ing dark strong wood. 

Eugenia pulchella, Khway-tha-hyai, Burm, 
very plentiful in the Pegu and Touughoo 
districts. 

E. vulgaris, Tliabyai-tlia-phan. Burnt, 

E. t.erni folia, Thab-yew-tha-byai, Burm, 
and B. jambohina also occur, but less 
plentifully than E. pulchclla. These all 
afford excellent close grained strong timber, 
but subject to the attacks of white ants. 
Wood red colour, strong and adapted for 
house-building. — Drs. Wight and McGhl^ 
landf Vnlgtj Thimlle&f Eng. Cyc. 

EUGENIA, 8peclt>-s. 

Tliab-yoh-tha-pan. Burm. 

The different kinds of Thabyeli, of British 
Rurmab, have a hard red coloured wood, 
close, but not straight grained, and supposed 
to be brittle. The wood is subject to the at- 
tacks of white ants. The stems are occa- 
sionally used for canoes. This is also used 
for house building. Breaking weight of the 
“ Thabyehgah’* E. caryophyllifolia, 254 lbs. 
A cubic foot weighs 50 lbs. In a fall grown 
tree on good soil, the average length of the 
trunk to the first branch is 30 feel ave- 
rage girth measured at 6 feet from the ground 
is 9 feet. It sells at 8 annas per cubic foot. 
(Note . — This seems to bo Dr* MoClelland^g 
E. vulgaris.)— Drs. McGldland andBranii, 

EUGENIA, Species. 

Tha-bya. Burm. 

A tree of Moulraein. — Gal. Gat. Ex. 18G2, 

EUGENIA. Species. 

Tba.bya.gyiu. Burm. 

A tree of Moulmein. Wood soft, used in 
the ordinary purposes of a building material. 
^Gal. Cat. Ex. m2. 

EUGENIA ACRIS, W. ^ A. 

Eugenia fnmenta, D. C. var. ovalifolia. 

Myrtus pimenta, Linii. var. latifolia. Roah, 

„ acris. Sw. 

„ caiyophyllata. Jacq. 

„ BTomatica. Pair. 

Hyrcia acris. 1 ), 0 . 

„ pimentoides, D. C, 



EUGENIA CABYOPHYLLATA. 

'VflUd Cinnamon Tree»£HO. | Stmg, Himd. 

„ Glove „ „ I 

A small tree, introdnced from America, 
gi>ows in Bombay, tbe leaves have a pleasant 
mnell when bruised. Timber hard, red and 
heavy, capable of bein^ polished and used 
for mill cogs and other purposes, where 
much friction is to be sustained. — Dr.Riddelly 
Voigt 

EUGENIA ACUTANOALA. Linn. 
Barringtonia acntangula. 


EUGENIA JAMBOLANA. 
unopened flowers, the flower buds. It 
hardly found on the Bombay side, north of 
the Savitree. South of that river it is found 
only ill Raecs or greenwood jungles, and 
about temples. The wood appears qaite 
pqual to that of the common Jambool the 
Eugenia jarnholana. — Dr. Gibson^ Voiyty 
A. R. See clovieii. 

EUG ENl A CARYOPHYLLIFOLIA 

R-xh . ; W. Jc., r)53. 

Calyptranthea caryophyllifolia. Ains, 


Hiujolo. UuiA. 

Under these names, Captain Macdonald 
describes a tree of Ganjam and Gumsur, of 
extreme height 30 feet, circumference 4| feet 
and height from ground to the intersection 
of the first branch, 6 feet. Grows in nbund 
ance on the banks of rivers. The wood is 
not affected by damp, and is therefore gene- 
rally used for the wooden frame work at tlie 
bottom of wells. Rico p»»under8 are also 
made of it. The bark is given medicinally 
to women after childbirth- — Captain Mac- 
donald. 

EUGENIA ALTERNIFOLTA. Eoxb . ; W 
111; W.Ic, 

Movi ohettu, Tel. | Moyi chottu, Tel. 

Very common on the Nagari hills. — Flora 

Andh 

EUGENIA AMCENA. Thwaiies. A small 
tree of Ceylon, at Kokool, Corle and Do- 
losbage district, up to an elevatiun of 1,500 
feet — Thio. 

EUGENIA BRACTEATA. Roxh . ; W ^ A. 

Eugenia Roxburfrliii, D. C. 

„ Zeylanica. lioxh. 

„ lieta. Ham. 

Myrtus bractcata. Wilhle. 

„ litturalis. Roxh. in E. I. C. Hus. 

„ OoromaiidcUaiH. Koen, 

„ rnscl folia Willde. 

„ lafcifolia. Heyne, 

„ Heynei. Sjjrehy. 

Aramanda. Tel. I Goragatnudl Tel 

Arivita. » I 

A shrub, frequent in low jungles near the 
gea ou the Coromandel coast, and in the 
Northern Circars. It is only nsed for fii’e- 
Wood. It likewise grows at Jaffna in Cey- 
oti.—-Flora Andh... Tkwaifes. 

EUGENIA CAHYOPHELiEUM, its 
berry is eaten in Ceylon. 

EUGENIA CARYOPHYLLATA. Thun. 

Caiyophyllna aromaticus. Lin i. 

Myrtus oaryophylluB. Spreng. 

Luvunga. Benq. j lion jambool Mahb. 

Clove tree. Eno. | 

A tree of the Molm^as, but cultivated in 
CqvloD, the Malay Peninsula, in the south of 
Indiar in Travancore, also in Mauritius and 
PonrW. The cloves of commerce are the 


Chotojmn, Bkxg. Naurei, Tam- 

Tliab-yiih-gnh, Nawel inaram, 

Naradidi Vrik.sha, C in. Noredu niauu, 
NawelwoodtrcCjANoTA-M. „ chettu, 

Koata iiaga ? T.\M. 

Grows ill Coimbatore, in the Northern 

Cireais, in Bengal and British Biirmah. It 

is a native of various parts of India growing 
luxuriantly in almost every soil and situation. 
Flowering time the hot season ; bears a round 
berry, black wlien ripe, the size of a pea. 
Ainslie gives a favorable account of the tim- 
her, and the wood i.s very strong, close grain- 
ed, hard and durable. The different kinds 
I of Eugenia, called Thab-veli in British Bnr- 
imih, have ii hard, retl colored wood, but not 
straight grained, and suppo.'^ed to bo brittle. 
The stems are occasionally used for cniiocs, 
especially th(»se of Thah-yt*h-gah, the brcftlt- 
iiig weight of which is 254 lb.s. A cubic foot 
weighs 50 lbs. In a full grown tree f>n good 
soil, the average length of the trunk to the 
lirst branch is 20 feet, and average girth 
measured at 0 feet from the ground is 6 feet.' 
It sells ft 8 annas per cubic fo^'t. — Dnt. Box- 
hnrtjh^ Wiijht and jira7idis, Mr. Rohdes M.S.S- 
Vdigt Cal. Cat. E.v. 1 81)2. 

EUG ENI A 0 A liY 0 P H Y L LIFO LI A. 
Lam. not Roxb. Syii. of Syzigiuiii jambola- 
iium. — T). 0. 

EUGENIA CERASOIDES, Roxh. 

Tliabyehgyiri. SuKM. 

The different, kinds of Thabyeh of British 
Barmab have a bard red coloured wood, but 
not straight grained and supposed to be 
brittle. The stems are oecasionally used for 
canoes. A cubic foot w’eighs 51 lbs. In ii 
full grown tree ou good soil, the average 
length of the trunk to the first branch is 40 
feet and average girth inea.snrefl at 6 feet 
from the ground is 9 feet. It sells at 8 annas 
per cubic foot. — Dr. Brandis, Cal. Gat. Fx. 
1862. 

EUGENIA JziMBOiiANA, Lam. ; Roxh 

Syzigiutn jambolaimm, D.(7 j W.Ic.W.Ill. ir.J’A* 
„ caryophil I i folium, D. C 

Eugenia jambolana. lam. 

„ jambclil'cra, Roxh., in E J. C. Uus. 

„ obtusifoiia, Rnxh. FI Ind. 2 p. 485. 

„ caryophyllifolia, Lam. 

Calyptranlhes jambolana, Willdt, 

caryophyififolia) WilMis, 
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EUGENIA LAURINA. 

MyrtoB cuxnmi, Litm. 

Kalojam, Bbno. I Sirni naga, TaM. 

Karra junion, Hind. | Kotti naga maranii 

Raijaraun, „ Pedda neredu, Tel. 

Jainbool, Make. Sanua nerodu, » 

Koatti nagamaram ? Tam. J arao, ? 

Nirarlay ? Tam. Bodo jamo, 

Peru nagal, „ Coojee jamo, 

ISiua naga „ 

Mr. Robert Brown of the Madras A gri- 

Ilorticultiiral Gardens considers tLat this is 
the Calyptraiitbes carj* ophyllifolia and jam- 
bolana he sent for specimens according to 
the Tamil names, Nawel Maram and Naga 
inarain,and they were botli the same plants; 
and, as far as ho can make them out, the fol- 
lowing are one species : 

Syzigiura jarabolaniim. 

Eugenia caryophyllifolia. 

„ jambolana. 

Calyptranthes caryophyllifolia. 

„ jambolana. 

About Madras, this tree is generally much 
destroyed by the Carpenter Bee. It, like- 
wise, grows in the Bombay side of India, in 
Coimbatore, iu Ganjara and Gumsar, in 
Bengal and Kemnon. It is found in all the 
Bombay ghat and coast forests ; also pretty 
extensively near villages, wdiero it has been 
planted. The treo is not very common 
either in Bodogoda or lower Goomsur, but 
is said to be rather plentiful in the Choka- 
paud forests. Thero arc two kinds there 
termed respectively the “Bodo” & “ Coojee” 
Jamo. Dr. Wight, writing in Coimbatore, 
says “ of this wood I have no knowledge, it 
is said to be brittle and bad, but is describ- 
ed by Ainslie as fit for honse building pur- 
poses.” But Dr. Gibson thinks that Dr. 
Wight undcr-rates the quality of the wood, 
and he sa 3 \s that it makes cxcjellent beams, 
but on account, probably, of its brittleness, 
is never cut up for cabinet purposes. The 
hark affords a large supply of a kino extract. 

Wiylit and Gibson, Capt> Macdonald, 
Vmgt Gleghorn, Funjah Report, Kullu and 
Kangrap. 82. 

EUGENIA LAURINA,— ? 

Wal boamboo, SmoH. 

Under these names Mr. Mend is mentions 
J- timber treo of the central province of Cey- 
lon, used in house buildings. A cubic foot 
Weighs 36 Bis, and it lasts 15 years. 
EUGENIA MALACCENSIS. Unn. 

Jambosa Malaccenaia, B. C. 

»f purpurascens, „ 
domestica, „ 

ka Qxnroo], Beno. I Jambu Malacca maram, 
■Wamball paio, Maleal. | Tam. 

This tree was brought to India from Malac- 
^ The fimit somewhat resembles a pear 


EULOPHIA VIRENS, 
in shape, is pleasant to the taste, is reckoned 
very wholesome, and bears some resemblance 
in taste to a juicy apple, but it is a very in- 
different fruit. Ainslie and Masmu 
EUGENIA JAMBOS. 

Jambosa vulgaris, B, C. 

Giilabjain, J3ex(i. Gulab-jamun, Pers. 

Gulabijaiu, Dlk. Bajajombii, Sans. 

Rosoapplo Kvg. Janibo, SiNOH. 

j Jamb, Hind. Jambn-iuiwcl maraniTAM 

1 Jam, lilALEAL. Jembn-uemlimunu Tel. 

Grows in both the Indian peninsulas, in 
Bengal and in Sirraorc. This tree bears a light 
w'hitish yellow fruit, pear shaped, with 
smooth skin, having a rose flavor, whence 
its English name. It is commonly culti- 
vated in gardens on Iho coasts and in Hy- 
derabad. It is easily propagated by seed, 
and grows luxuriantly in a good garden soil. 
Tlie red coloured species, having the same 
flavor, is called the Jambo Malacca, Tho 
fruit is not much esteemed. In Tenasserim, 
the rose apple is cultivated to a small extent 
in European gardens. — Drs. Ainslie, p- 228, 
Mamn and Riddtdl. 

EUGENIA OBTUSIEOLIA. Eoxh, 

Tliabyeligio, Bimim. 

Tho different kinds of Thabyeh of British 
Burmah have a lia rd, red colored wood, but 
not straight grained and supposed to bo 
brittle, ^i'lio steins are occasionally used for 
canoos. A cubic foot weighs 48 lbs. In a 
full grown treo on good soil the average 
Icngfcli of the trunk to the first branch is 20 
feet, and average girth measured at 6 feet 
from tlio ground is 9 feet. It sells at 8 
annas per cubic foot. — Dr. Brandis, Cal Oat* 
Ex. of 1862. 

Eli-HO, called also iho Yun-Lian-Ho, a 
river of China, a tributary of tho Pci-ho 
river. At the junction is tho towil of Teen- 
tsing-foo a place of great tratle. 

. EDL-d3US, an ancient town in Susiana, 
supposed by some to bo tho Ulai of Daniel 
viii. 2, tho Cissia of Herodotus, Susa and 
tho modem Shush. Seo Kliurdistan, Susa. 
EULOPHIA VIRENS. R. Br. W. Ic. 

Limodorum virens lloxl). Corr. Rhoedo. 

Khasaiat ua Salib, An. Vodiini gadda, Tel. 

Hind. I'eks. Goru chctfcii gadda, „ 
Whitlow root, Eng. Rayt) duru dunipa, „ 
Salop, „ Orkis, Yunani, 

Salop misri, „ Satiirynn, „ 

Turjdjyla, „ 

One of the plants the tubers of which 
form part of tho Saleb misri or Salop of Com- 
merce. Most of tho ihizomata and roots of 
the species of the family OrchidacciB yield 
starch in a peculiar form. The roots of the 
species of Orchis are used in Europe under 
the name of Salep as an article of diet, and 
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EUONYMUS. 

the Bame use is made of the rhizomata of a 
species of Bulopbia in the East Indies, Al- 
though specimens of the plant were brought 
from Cashmere by Dr. Royle, they were not 
in a sliato of preservation to bo identified. 
— Flora Medica. Enrf. Cijc. Blnl- 
wood. Hogg p. 779. Voigt (>29. 

EUMENES. See Chandragiipta. 

EUMETA CRAMERII. Wesko. 

Sack Tracer, Oeum. I Kunrli Pnrhi, ^ Tam. 
Dalmo-Kattoa, Singh. | Muluka Tlaaari, 

This is one of the wood moths or wood 
carriers of Ceylon. Tho insect gathers a 
bundle of thorns or twigs about, it, binds them 
together by threads so as to form a case. 
The male, at tho closo of the pupal rest, es- 
capes from one end of the case, but to the 
female it is a covering for life. Another 
species is E. Terapletonii. Tennant's Geylon. 
See Wood-moth. 

EUNUCHS, arc still employed in the 
households of the luahomcdans and liindns 
of Egypt, Persia, Arabia and India. Wo 
learn from Herodotus, (lib. b), that the Per- 
sians in rornoto times, were waited upon by 
eunuchs, and some att r Unite to them tho in- 
vention. Ammiauus iMarcellinus, however, 
(lib. 14), ascribes tho origin to Somiramis. 
Barton says that they wore not known in 
Arabia at tho time of Mahomed, but in tho 
chapter of the Koran on “Nur” or Light, 
men who have no need of women arc spoken 
of as persons before whom women may ap- 
pear : the learned, however, do not agree 
as to who were hero meant. Burton also 
(Pilgrivuige it. 74 to 1 55) mentions eunuchs 
coming to* tho prophet’s tomb. Nearly alU ho 
slave hunters in Abyssinia when they catch 
a young lad, mutilate him and send liini over 
to Mecca ; but it is mentioned that they arc 
still mutilated in Rajputaua and in Aurunga- 
bad. Dr. Wolfl* (liolham vi. p. 217) men- 
tions that in his time several of tlieso eunuchs 
were married to several wives, and he in- 
stances Manujar Khan, tho governor of IsHx- 
ban. Sir John Malcolm had known only 
two or three instances of eunuchs being em- 
ployed in situations of trust during tho reign 
of the king of Persia to whom ho went as 
ambassador. Ho, however, observed that 
they were treated with uncommon attention 
and^ deference. In Hyderabad, in tho Deklmn 
eunuchs are few, and there are many women 
dressed as men and employed as musicians 
and military guards.— i/a/rohu’s of 

Tenia^ Vol. ii, i>. 438. 155 n. Burton's 
Pilgrimage to Meccali Vol. iii. p. 408. 

EUONYMUS, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order, Celastracete, of which 
about 28 species mostly small trees, are 
known to occur in tbo South and East of 


EUPHORBIACILE. 

Asia. E. echinatus of Nepanl is a sbrnb or 
climber, there are three unnamed species in 
Kaghan, “ Barphuli” and “ Siki’* and 
“ Butten.” E. glaber occurs in Chittagong ; 
E. grandiflorus and E. Hamiltonianus in 
tho Dehra-Dhoon. E. grossus in Nepanl. E. 
dichotomus : E. Gougliii and E. acutangulaa 
in the Peninsula. — Voigt. 

EUGNYMUS FiMBRIATA. 

Saki, Hind. | Bar-plmlli, Hi.nd. 

Wood hard and useful. 

EUONYMUS GARCINIFOLIA (?) 

A small tree, growing near the Bombay 
ghats in the upper country to the south. It 
seems to be oi'ton cultivated in Canara, on 
account of its straightness, as applicable for 
house rafters. It does not reach a size suffi. 
dent to fit it for general purposes.— ilr. 
Cihson. 

EUONY.M1JS REVOLUTUS. Wight, III 
178. A middle sized tree of Newera and 
other very eleviit(?d parts of Ceylon. — Thw. 
En. PI. Zcgl. />. 73. 

EUONYiMUS 'riNGENS. Tho bark in 
the inside is of a line yellow colour similar 
I to that of Rliamnns It is used to mark the 
Tika on tho forehead of the liindus, and is 
considered by tho natives to be useful in 
di.soases of the eye — Royle. O'Shaughnessy, 
page 272. 

EIJPATOR, the'surname of Antiochus V. 
a Syrian king B, C. 164. Seo Greeks of 
Asia. 

ElJPATOUllIM TRTPLINERVE, Vahl 

K. ayapaua, | E. iiroTnaticum. 

Aynpnnji, IJeno. IJtnd. 

The dried leaves iind twigs are used in 
medicine. An infusion is a very agreeable 
diaphoretic and mild tonic. Dose, two 
fluid ounces thrice daily, and is a flxvorite 
remedy among the native practitioners. 

Tho leaves are used in the Mauritius as a 
substitute for tea. There are several species, 
viz., E. Guaco, E. oderatum, E. perfoliatum 
and E. rotnndi folium, or bone-set, is possess- 
ed of greater bitterness and less aroma, than 
E. ayapana, and is stated to bo employed with 
much sueeess as an antiperiodic in the inter- 
mittent fevers of the United States of Amen- 
ca,.-^CySliaughnessy, Beng. Phar. page 2i)o. 
Beng. Bispmsafory 422-3. 

EUPHORBIACE.^, SpurgewortSy a 
tural order of exogenous plants. I® 
China many plants are cultivated for their 
oil to be used in the arts as well as cooking ; 
a strong oil is derived from the seeds of two 
or three plants belonging to the enphorw- 
ceous family, for mixing with paint, smear- 
ing boats, &c. It is deleterious when tak®n 
into the system, but does not appear to in- 
jure those who use or express it.— * 
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EUPHORBIA BOJERL 
UMe Kingdom^ p. . 101, See Euphorbia, 
Clujtia collina, Commia, Croton, Emblicaj 
Givotia Rottleriformis, Hiira crepitans 
Baxns, Jatropba, Ricinus, Cascarilla. Slipper 
plant. 

euphorbia, a genus of exogenous 
plants, giving its name to an extensive and 
important natural or(l(3r. 10. peplus, is pur- 
gative and emetic, in dose of 24 grs. E. 
fTprardiana, E. pithyusa, E. sylvatiea, same 
effect, dose 15 to 24 <jvii.--(ySliaiojhucssii p. 


EUPHORBIA LAPHYLLA. 
EUPHORBIA CANARIENSIS. Linn. 

Canary Spurgo. Exo. Shccr-darakht-zekoom 
Akeil nofseh, Auab. Psrs. 

Firfyoon, Sudiiaudu, Malaya. 

Firbeyoon, ^ Furbiuue, Morocco. 

Shia-dzaon Buiimah. 

In the Canaries, on volcanic soil, E. Ca- 
naricnsis and E. lapliylla form great bushes 
with arms like candelabras. 

EUPHORBIA CEREIEORMIS. See Eu- 
pliorbia an tiqiioniin . 

EU PHORBI A CONTINIFOLIA. See 


56d. 

Voigt enumerates 31 species as known 
in India, viz : 


Ai'anlia. 

Lact;n. 

1 Prolifora. 

Antiqiiorum 

Ijignln ria. 

Pnmilolia. 

Arborescons 

Linojiris. 

l’iini«M*a. 

Bojori. 


Pyvilolia. 

JJiiplonrifolia. 

MarnUiia. 

Scssilloi-a. 

C]iarua.'sycc*. 

Mi'llillora. 

Spk’ml'.'iiH. 

priuMiiiculoidoa. 

TS’rvulia. 

'I'liyniiinlia 

ICxiunia 

ParvifKira. 

'riniciilli. 

Hirta. 

IVlrnia. 

Tri'i’onn. 

lioyuTolia. 

Pi‘pl i.s. ^ 

riillkn*;!. 


Picia. 


And in other conn trios arc E. balsa 
fora and E. Caiiiirionsis. 

EUPHORBIA, Speoios. Yainnla,, Buhm. 
Used for frames of laoqiu rcd ware. 

EUPHORBIA A G IO A, (aiUnis, species) 
grows in the mouniaiiis of Caslinuo’e, where 
it is oflicinal. Tlio root of tiiis plant is 
fioiueiirncs as thick as the arm, knotty, with 
bongliH, and is bhurkisli, wlnmoo the Cash- 
merians call it the black Hi rhoo (Euphorbia) 
nrid consider it tlio slrojigosfc of all other 
species (white, yellow, etc.) A man who 
liad taken such a root out of the ground not 
having observed tiio vul(Ho liavo the wind 
behind him, got a swollen taco, from the 
powerful vapors. — Uniughciujci', piujo. 27:1*. 

E U PIIO LiB f A ANTIQ UOR U.M. Liun, 

Roxb. W. Ic. Rhecde. 

Xara Shij, Bfno. Slmdida kalli, IMALKAr- 

Tnangnlar Spurge, Enu. Sliad re kalli, Tam. 

Xara-Sij, Hinh. Bonta Jumudn, Tier.. 

Siard, IJomma JcTuudn ; 

Thuar. „ Bouta-clioinudu. 

A common plant in the South of Asia. 
According to ])r.O*Sbaugliiioss3^,(^3n|/c 564,) 
no Euphorbium rosin is obtained from this 
species in India *, other writers however 
say that an immense quantity of gum 
tesin, might be collected from it. The dried 
stalks are the cheapest of firewoods. — Irvine. 
O'Shaughnetsy 664. 

’EUPHORBIA BOJERL Bojer’s eu- 
phokhia. This large scarlet-flowered species 
of euphorbia from Madagascar is very com- 
mon in gardens in Tenasserim, — Mason. 


E u pi I o rbi a n nti q u ornm. 

] EUPHORBIA CAS1LAIEREA^"A ; Tsor, 
or Tsiik of Cashmere root of a dark brown 
colour, about an inch thick and is officinal in 
Cnshmcrc. ^ //ti/n'fj/>rn/f.r, p. 274. 

euphorbia’ CATTIMANDU. W.EU. 
lU. Jc. 

j Aku CliOTirudii, Tkl. | Katti inaudu, Tel* 

In Tel ngu literally “ knife medicine” be- 
cause used to lix knives in wooden handles, 
the juice of this plant is used in cementing 
ii-on with oihor substances (the blade and 
handle of a knife for instance.) It is common 
ill the NorlJiorn Cirears and is called Akoo 
I Chenroodoo — which is described in Camp* 
I bell’s dictionary as “ Euphorbia Ncriifolia.” 

. 'J’iiis species and its jiroil net wore brought to 
) public notice by Mr. Waller lOlliot. 

I EUPHOllBfA CYPARISSIAS. 

Titliymalus CyprirlssuiH. \ rifpvixaKos. Diusn. iv. 165, 

Europe. Root excessively acrid. Dos 
liongcdiamps considers the bark of the 
rt)ot a good emetic in doses of 12 to 18 grs. 

— lit lift fit u <>XH If , 

EUPHORBIA EPlTIIYMOTnES. See 
Euphorbia vermensa,. — IJnniqlurqcr, p. 274. 

ElTPltOJlBIAClIIRAlimANA. See Eu- 
phorl)ia. Euphorbia antiipiornm. 

IHJPHORBIA HIBdOSCOPIA, vege- 
tates ill the gardens of Cashmere. Tiie juice 
is very acrid and irritating. The seeds of 
this plant are officinal, and combined with 
toasted pepper are recommended in cholera. 
— Ihmiifhorgvr, p- 274. 

EUPHORBIA HEPTAGONA. See Eu- 
phorbia antiquorura. 

EUPHORBIA HYPERICIFOLIA. Seo 
Euphorbia aul iquorum. 

EUPHORBIA IPECACUANHA. Ac- 
tion of root exactly like that of Ipecacuanha, 
but more violent. It only requires to be 
given in proportionally small doses to be a 
perfect substitute for the best ipecacuan. 
O'Shaufjhnessij. p, 665. Seo Euphorbia 
antiquorum. 

EUPHORBIA LAPHYLLA. SeeEuphor- 
bia. 
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EUPHORBIA PITHYUSA. 

EUPHORBIA LATHYRIS, 

Spurge. I Caper spurge. Eng. 

The seed of this Enphorbiiira contains 
yellow fixed oil, stearine, acrid brown oil, 
crystalline matter, brown resin, an extrac- 
tive colouring matter, and vegetable albu- 
men. — O'Shautfhmsy, p. 1)65. 

EUPHORBIA LIGULARIA, Roxb. 
ii. p. 465. 

Mnnsa sij, Bknu. | Sha Zoung, Bi;km. 

A plant sacred to Muusa, or Manisa, the 
goddess of serpents. The root of the tree 
mixed with black pepper is employed for the 
cure of snake bites, both internally and 
externally. — O'Shanylmcmi^ p. 664. 

EUPHORBIA LIGUL AT A. This large 
columnar Euphorbia is common all along 
tbe Soane river, and is used everywhere for 
fences. — Hookei\ Tlim. Jour. VoL I , p. 46. 

EUPHORBIA LONGIFOLIA, its yellow 
root is long and smooth for aljout half an 
inch to an inch in diam(‘ter and is called the 
yollow Hirbec. This species is used at Lahore 
as well as in Cashmere. The Cashmerean 
surgeons apply it in fistulous sores, &c. — 
Jlo7higherger, p. 275. 

EUPHORBIA MAURITANICA. See 
Euphorbia antiq uornra. 

EUPHOltBlA NERIIFOLIA. Tmn. 
Syn. of Euphorbia nivnlia. Buck. 

EUPHORBIA NIVULIA. BucL TF. Ic, 


Euphorbia Ncreit'olia, Linn, Un.rh, Hhccde. 


Sbij, 

Reno. 

Pattakurio, 

Sans. 

Pattoun; or 

P’tnn, Di)h., 

Kilo kalli, 

Tam, 


lIlNf). 

Akii jmuadu 

or cbo- 

Sii, 

,, 


Tel. 

Ella kalli, 

Malfoal. 

1 mudii, 



Branches round, jniec used by the natives 
as a purgative, externally as a stimulant in 
rheumatism and contracted limbs*, leaves 
diuretic. Grows all over the rocky parts of 
the Deccan. Abundant over all the hills with- 
in some miles of Ajmecr. It has a whitish 
dead appearance, except during the rains, 
and forms a capital fence round fields, 
Ac . — IrvinCj RiMdl. llonighnnjer, p, 275, 
O'Shaughnessif, p. 565. 

EUPHORBIA OFEICINARUM. Arabia, 
and Africa. Mr. Pereira considers the Mo- 
gadore Enphorbium resin to bo produced by 
this species, which has a bright crimson 
flower. O'Shaughnessy, p. 564. 
EUPHORBIA PILULIFERA. 

Umawm patcheh-ariso. Tam. 

An abundant weed to be found every- 
where *, used but seldom, mixed with others 
as greens. See Vegetables of Southern 
India. 

EUPHORBIA PITHYUSA. Sco Eu- 
phorbia, Euphorbia antiquorum. 


EUPHORBIA TIRUCALLI. 
EUPHORBIA ROYLB AN A. Boit. Qro^g 
wild in the Suwalik tract ; is used as a hedge 
plant growing on a dry rock. In expert, 
ments on the milky juices of various plants 
to get a substitute for red lead in closiug 
steam joints, and as a coating for cisterns 
&c., by boiling down tlie juice of this euph- 
orbia, adding dates and again boiling and 
skimming, a gufcl a-percha-like material was 
obtained better fitted for the purpose than 
that from the Ficus Indica or F. religio.sa, 
Ac., but practically the experiment does not 
appear to have bad much result. J. i. 
Stewart^ ill. D, 

EUPHORBIA THYMIFOLIA. Linn. 

Roxh. 

Shvvet kirni, Bkno. Pfitclin-nrtse ? Tam. 

Shwet Khcrua, „ Siti.rapaladi, 

Duddhi, llivn. Bidduni nana- 

Bactavindaebada, Sans biyam, Tel, 

Cbiii-amam, Tam Rcddi-vari-nana-bala, „ 

This little annua plant is common in the 
S. of Asia. Its juice and flowers are purga- 
tive and given in woiins. — O'Shaughnessy.p. 
565. Dr. Honigherger, pa^e 275. 

EUPHORBIA TIRUCALLI. Linn. 

Lanka sij, Bkxo. Timkalli Tam. 

Milk hedge, Eno. Kalli, „ 

Unarmed,, „ „ Jemiidn, Tel. 

Indian Tree S]>urgo, „ Kalli Cliemiirlu, „ 
Sendh, Ifi-NO. Mfineho, „ „ 

Soyr Tog, Maiiii. Lodhoka sjjboo, Uhia. 

Tirukalli, Malhal . 

Natives of India, suspend in their houses 
a few branches of the milk bodge, to attract 
flies. Tho mature wood is very strong and 
durable wlien not exposed to wet. ()n tho 
Bombay side, it is extensively used, wdien- 
cver procurable, ns a dunnage material fei* 
tbe flat roofs of houses. It is sufficiently 
close-grained to bo useful to turners. Could 
be readily oreosoied, but is very seldom of 
scantling snfiicient for sleepers. Wood light 
colored, the root of old shrubs is under- 
stood to bo well adapted for gun stocks, but 
plants of sufficient age .are seldom met with. 
Dr- Wiglit had often heard it spoken of as 
excellent for gun stocks, but it seemed 
to him too light colored. On tho Goda- 
very it grows to a large tree and the 
wood seems hard but is not used. la 
Giimsur and Ganjam it is not common, hut 
extreme height 20 feet, circumference 2 feet> 
and tho height from the ground to the inter- 
section of the first branch, 6 feet. This 
plant is mnoli used for making hedges, and 
from its continual green appearance is well 
adapted for the purpose. It grows be^l* 
either upon a bank, or wall of large stonej 
laid loosely for the purpose, having a good 
cover of earth upon it. Any cuttings wiU 
grow, and the plant if by itself will attain 
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the height of twenty feet or more. The 
wood makes the boat charcoal for gunpowder' 
A parasite of a yellow thread-like appear- 
ance, and leafless, (the Gassy ta filiformis) 
is very destructive to it, and will totally des- 
troy a tree or a whole hedge in a short time, 
it‘ not removed. — (Ridddl.) Wood is light 
colored, the root of old shrubs is understood 
to be well adapted for gun-stocks, but plnnts 
of sufficient age are seldom met with. The 
niilk mixed with flour, in doses of a drachm 
daily, is an Indian specific in syphilis. The 
inspissated milk is a violent emetic and pur- 
gative. — O^Shavghncssii, page 563. Madras 
Rxhddtion of 1855. Drs. Wighf^ lildddl, 
Gibsoii and Qleghmi^ Cajjtain Beddomr^ Gnj;- 
iiiin Mardonald. 

EUPHORBIA TITHYAEALOIDES. The 
slipper plant, or buck-thorn, is thick, 
deep-green leafed, grows about three feet 
high, but, if kept trimmed, is admirably 
adapted for a border to a flower parterre : if 
occfisionally watered is always green.— 
Eidddl 

EUPHORBIA TORTILLS. rwUl. W.Ic. 

Aztiir znkkiim, An. Tiruklm-kalli, Tam. 

PiJio saynd, .Dck Tinigii joiuudii, Tbl. 

Vnjratunda, S.ws. 

This plant has got its Tamul and Tclugn 
names from its branches being scolloped and 
twisted, the milky juice is very similar in 
its appearance and nature to that of the 
Euphorbia antiqiionnn, it is prescribed in 
small doses in conjunction with Palmira 
jsggery; undiluted it nets as a vesicatory, 
but mixed with a certain portion of castor 
oil it forms a nscful embrocation in cases 
of palsy and chronic rheumatism. — Ain's 
MaL Med. p. 120. 

EUPHORBIA VARIEGATA, can be 
raised from seed in any common garden soil. 
— Ridddl. 

EUPHORBIA VIROSA. See Euphor- 
bia anfiquorum. 

EUPHORBE. Fr. Enphorbiiim. 
EUPHORBIENGUMMI. GER.Eupbor- 
bium. 

EUPHORBIUM. Eng, Lat. 

Farfiun Ar. Euphorbien gummi, Ger. 

Akal-nafzoh, „ Saynd-ka dud, Hixd. 

Zekum, „ Siidusudu, Malay, 

^kolak „ Vajrakshira, „ 

l^la, „ Vajrakantaka, Sans. 

Nara-shij, Beng. Dalukgaheh.kiry, Singh . 

Shia.d’ 2 aon, Bur.v. Shadr ’kalli pall, Tam. 

Fuphorbe, Fr. Bouta jemmudu palu,TEL. 

A concrete gum resin, obtained from 
Jlnphorbia Canariensis of N. Africa and the 
Canaries; E. offioinarum of Arabia and 
Africa ; B. antiquorum of Arabia and India, 
E. tetragona. It is used externally in 
Jaedicine. 


EUPHORIA, a genus of fruit plants 
common to India and China, several species 
having been found in tho district of Silbet ; 
Dr. Roxburgh mentions the Chinese fruit 
E. Longan as indigenous in the mountainous 
country wliicli foriihs the eastern frontier of 
Bengal, and having Lad 8pccimen.«i of the 
Licbi sent him from old trees growing on 
the Garrow mountains, when the trees in 
Bengal were but small. Tlic Euphoria (or 
Nepliclciim) litebi grows to 21 or 30 feet. It 
grows well in Bengal ami the Mauritius, 
but in Madras has failed, and until recently 
was not very successful in Tenasscrim.— 
Mama. Rof/lc III. Ilhii^ lUd. p. 130. 

^ EUPHRASIA OEEIOINALIS, Euphrasy 
Eye-bright, a native of llio luaibs and pas- 
tures of Europe, of tlie Himalaya, Ca.sbmere, 
and all the north of Asia. It is a pretty plant, 
slightly biiterand aromatic, onco celebrated 
as an application to weak eyes, but now sel- 
dom or never employed. — O'Shanghiessij, 
p. 478, Jlogg^ p. 567, Honigherger, p, 276. 

EUPHRATES, in Arabic and Persian, 
Forat or Forath, in tho Hebrew language, 
Perath or Plirath, words which mean to 
fruci'ify, or to fertilize. The elevated plateau 
which extends fi*om tlio base of Mount Ararat 
into Northern Armenia, Kurdistan, and part 
of Asia Minor, contains tlio sources of four 
noble rivers, baving their (!sl.iiaries in three 
different seas ; and Urns, from Armenia, as 
from the centre of a great continent, giving 
an easy communication to the several nations 
of Europe and Asia. J\y following the 
Kizil Irmak through Asia Minor we reach 
tho Black Sea, from Avlieiice there arc inlets 
to Uu.ssia., Austria, 'I’nrkoy, (tc. In the 
same way the Aras, by terminating in tho 
Caspian, opens several routes towanls Great 
Tartary, as well as towards tho rest of Cen- 
tral Asia and China ; while tho Tigris and 
Euphrates, with their numerous ramifica- 
tions, atford abundant mo.ans of communicat- 
ing with Persia, India, Arabia, and the con- 
tinent of Africa An extensive mercantile 
intercourse is also maintained with the same 
regions by means of numerous caravans, 
which, since the time of Abraham at least, 
have traversed the countries watered by 
those four rivers. The Euphrates rising 
near the shores of the Black Sea, and in its 
course to the Indian Ocean, almost skirting 
those of tho Mediterranean, at one time 
formed the principal link connecting Europe 
commercially with the East. It has two 
great sources in tho Armenian mountains, 
and tho most northern of these sources, is 
situated in tho Anti-Taurus, 25 miles N. B. 
of Erz-Rum. The branch from thence takes 
at firsts westerly direction, and after passing 
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within Reven or ei^lit mileH of the capital of 
Armenia, it is joined by two small feeders. 
Its first large tributary, however, is the 
Mahiii'ih Khatnn, wliicli rnns into it down 
the plain of Tcjran. Prom hence the 
river, which is now a considerable stream, 
known by the name of the Kara Su, makes 
a circuit, winding through the mountains 
•and over rapids, into tl)e plain of Erzingan, 
through which it flows in the same generjil 
direction, close to the town of that jiame. 
At Erzingan, it is fordable only at a few 
places even in the dry season. As it nears the 
ancient Hit, with its bituminous fountains, 
the stream has an average width of 350 yards, 
with a depth of 16 feet and a current of three 
knots per hour in ilio season of the floods, 
when there are fourteen islsuids on some of 
which are small towns. About 70 miles 
lower down is the modcim castle of Pelnjah, 
situated 21)| miles \V. 2 ° N. of Baghdad. 
The average width in this part of tlio river 
decreases a little, being only about tl.OO yards, 
with an ordinary (h^pth of liO feet; and there 
is a current of less than two and a half miles 
per hour in the flood season, when the river 
forms thirteen iKlaiids, without wood. About 
Pelnjah., at 5.y miles N. 00^ W. from it, the 
derivation, called the Saklawiyah, ijilcos 
place; this stream crosses iMesopolamia by 
a tortuous eastern course on the north side 
of Akar Kuf, and outers the Tigris at a point 
five miles below Bagluhid, but, until altered 
by David Pasba to avoid tbo danger of in- 
undations, it joined tlio 'Pigris a little al)ove 
the city. The distance from river to river 
(by the eourso of the Eiiplirolcs .steamer in 
passing, under Lifuit. liyneh, in 1838) is 
about 45 miles. Near tins jimctioii of the 
Eupbr.ates and Tigris in Ij. 31 ® N. and L. 
47® E., after a cour.se of 050 miles, is the 
walled town of Kuriiah containing about 800 
liousos, disposed along the right bank of the 
Tigris and tlio left of that of the Euphrates. 
It fluctuates as to size, and it was larger in 
1831 than it wa.s found in 1836 and 1837. 
It is chiefly constructed of reed-mats, and is 
on part of the supposed site of ancient Apa- 
mea ; which probably stood within the line 
of walls still extending across the peninsula 
formed whei’e the two groat rivers cease to 
be known by their individual names. The 
Euphrates and Tigris, from this form one tidal 
channel, almost lialf a mile wide, and which 
takes neaidy a straight course. S. 37® bl. 
under the well known appellation of Shat-ul 
Arab, and when five miles below Kuruah 
their united waters receive those of the 
Kerah, or Kerkhah, which coming from the 
mountains of Ardelan through an extensive 
tract of country, passes a short distance 


westward of the ruins of Susa and likewise 
of the town of Hawizah. After receivint^ 
this accession, the Shatt-el-Arab 
through date groves and near several 
villages, oiiiefly on the left bank, and at 
length arrives oppo-sito Basrah, which is 391 
miles by the river, and 36 miles S. 34® ]|. 
direct from Kurnah. In the whole of tin's 
distance there are but two islands, both of 
them large; and the inver has an averarre 
width of (idO yards, with a depth of 21 feet; 
it has a current of two knots per hour dur- 
ing the flowing, and three knots per hour 
during the ebb tide. The modern town of 
Basrah is built on both sides of a creek, or 
canal, and in its present deesyed state, a.s 
compared with former times, it still contains 
about 6,000 lif>MS(\s, which commence nearly 
at the edge of the main stream, and on its 
right bank. Below the city, this majestic 
river sweeps a little more to the eastward; 
its width is about 700 yards ; its ordinary 
depth 30 feet ; and it forms three large 
islands between tln.s place ainl the small town 
of Mohamai’Jib ; that is, witliiu a distance 
of 221 miles by water, or 20.1 miles direct, 
8. 70° E. IToro the Kariim (Miters it, afrer 
a long course from the Koh-i-zerd throngli 
Shuster, Ahwaz, and other places. Aficr 
this great acmossion to its watens, the Shatt- 
el Arab inclines a little more towards the 
South; during the remainder of its eounso 
it passes many largo villages, and alm().st 
continuous belts of dale-groves ; and at 
length it reaches the sea, whieli, at the bar, 
is 40 miles from Mohamarah. Between 
this last place and tlio sea its average widrli 
is 1,200 yards, .and its ordinary depth 30 
feet. The permanent flooding of the Eu- 
phrates is caused by the melting of the snow 
in the inouii tains along the upper part of its 
course. This takes place about the begin' 
niiig of March, and it increases gradually up 
to the time of barley harvest, or about the 
last days in May, when it is usually at its 
greatest heigh t. At F ort AV il liam the depth 
was found to be increased by 13 J feet; but, 
lower down, this varied, as may bo supposed, 
in diflerent places, according to the width 
of the stream. The river continues high, 
and its coiir.so very rapid, for 30 or 40 days ; 
but afterwards, there is a daily decrease, 
which becomes very small and regular to- 
wards the autumn. From the middle of 
September to the middle of October the 
river is at the lowest. Mr. Rennie found 
the quantity of water discharged by the Eu- 
phrates, at Hit, to bo 72,804 cubic feet per 
cond : and the quantity discharged by the 
Tigris, at Baghdad, to be 161,103 cubic fee* 
The Bum of these quantities (»b 236,997 cubic 
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feet) may, perhaps, be taken as n near ap- menia Major ; while Armenia Minor is con- 
proximation to the whole quantity discharg- fined to the country westward of the 
ed in a second by the Shatt el Arab, which Euphrates and is composed only of the three 
is formed by the united waters of those subdivisions above alluded to. Armenia 
rivers. Mr. Rennie estimates the quantity Major in the time of its greatest prosperity, 
discharged by the Danube, in an equal time, extended from 36*^ 50' to 48'^ N. Lat. ; and 
at 338,100 cubic feet. eastward, in one direction, from 38^ to about 

The breadth of the Euphrates at Babylon, 48** 40’ E. Long., with a surface of nearly 
gays Colonel Chesney, is mentioned by 84,7-56 square miles of diversified country, 
Strabo as a stadium: llennell says 491 Strabo (Lib. xi. p. 530,) makes it 200 
feet ; D’Anvillo 330 feet. Niebuhr 400 schoens long by 100 wide, which would give 
Danish feet, Rich 4.50 feet. Tho banks .a inucb greater superficies. The general 
of tlio river are low and fertile. Its first | limits of this territory will probably be best 
rise is in winter, but it rises again in imdcrsiood by considering tlio Euphrates to 
.March, in April is at its full and continues bo its western boundary from Siimei sat until 
so till June, overfiowing the surrounding a few miles south of Mrzingan, where the 
country, filling all the canals, and many hoiinduiy quits the river, and preserves tho 
parts of tho ruins of Babylon arc then in- direction of Tarabiiziin, till it meets the 
accessible. On breaking down the river wall mountains southward of Giimish Kluiriah. — 
at Eelujah, which is 3(3 miles to the west- (Gol. Chesmnf's Eiipkraias p. 

ward of Baghdad, its waters spread over all The populations to whom tho term Armenian 
the country lo near tlio bank of tho Tigris, is now applied, call themselves Haik. Their 
of a depth sufficient to allow rafts and flat bot- chief occupancies are the Turkish province 
toincd boats to cross and bring lime from of Erzorum, and tho Rus.siau district of Eri- 
Folujah. Its course through tho site of van, and in Erivan tlio patriarch resides. 
Bnbylon is North aiulKSouth. (Euphrates ami 4'lioy are now nudor the sway of Russia, 
Tiiiris, — Col. Chesiie.ij, p. 62.) Persia and Turkey, but they are found in all 

The Euphrates was first crossed by Abra- east cm countries; 37,(370 aro in European 
ham. The crossing of tho Tigris, the passage | Russia alone, and one important settlement 
of which is noticed as }Tobcr(Ebcr) occurred of them in Vcnic(‘, that of the Mechitarist 
B. C. 4,500 or B. C. 5,000, subsequent to monks, on tho islami of 8t. Lazaru.s. In 
Nimrod. The mountainous lauds at the figure, tho Armenians have been likened to 
sources of (his river, foriuod tho primeval the Jews, tho Turks and the Afghan. They 
seat of the Semitic races. ( iii. 413-400.) evince great commercial aptitude, and aro 
The original Highland, south W’csk of bankers and merchants. In Armenia, liow- 
Armenia (Arminn) tlio country between ever, they cultivate tho soil. Jietbro their 
the sources of tho Jhiphrates and Tigris, conversion they were tiro worshippers, 
and Mesopotamia proper, is Aram Nahraiii. Alany of them now are Nestorians, some aro 
The AramaDans, were a Semitic race of Romanists. Tho language of tho present 
highlanders 'who first settled on tlie upper day has affinities with the Iron, and Persian, 
part of the Euphrates and Tigris districts, Arabic, Syrian and Turk. General tradition 
and then passed through Alesopotainia ^iiid tho formation of laiigucigo point alike to 
proper (Aram of tho two rivers,) the the mountains of Armenia as the birth place 
low land (where is Alash-AIoiis Masius) of the Arab and Cauaaiiitish nations, and 
'which falls gradually towards Syria, after- there is especial native evidence to tho same 
wards called Aram. The name of Uz, in effect as regards Edorn, eonscqucntly, also, 
Nejd, proves that its offsets extended as the Phcoiiicians. Babylonia was a narrow 
far as North Arabia. The upper Euphrates tract along the river Jhiphratcs from Ercch 
is nearly in the centre of that great range or the modern town of Seikh nl Shnyukh 
of territory called by the ancients Armenia, to Kalncli on the Kliabur river and eastward 
which extended eastward from that river to till it joined Assyria. 

the Caspian Sea, and again westward over a Bassorah, is built on a creek, or ra- 
part of Asia Alinor. The former portion ther canal, about one mile and a half distant 
was almost universally known by the name from the Euphrates. The banks of tho creek 
of the Greater, and the latter by that of tho are fringed with foliage, iiraong which aro 
Less Armenia ; but both were sometimes tho walnut, apple, mulberry, and apricot. It 
subdivided into First, Second, and Third iscalled by the Arabs “Al-Sura” from “Be-al- 
Ariuenia : a fourth division was added by Sura,** signifying the stony soil on which it 
Moses Choronensis and others. This last is built. Never having been the seat of sovo- 
division, being on the eastern side of the reign power, it is not adorned with those 
Euphrates, constitutes in reality part of Ar- structures which decorate the cities of the 
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east. The khalif Omar, in the fifteenth 
year of the Hijrah, wishing to combine the 
commerce of India, Persia, and Arabia and 
secure tliat of Sind and Gnzorat, laid tho 
foundation of this place near to the confln- 
ence of the Kiiphrafces and Tigris. The 
Shatt-nhArab empties itself at the distance 
of eighty miles into tho Persian Gulf, and 
commands the navigation of the surround- 
ing countries, with tho coast of India. 
Latham, Lescri'ptive Ethnology ; Colonel Ches~ 
vbeifs Euphrates Expedition p. 94* Bun8en*8 
Egypt, iii, 431. Eich. RiiiiLs of Babylon, page 
14. See Arabistan, Afghanistan, India, Iran, 
Jews, Kellek, Khalifah,Kirinan, Kob, Kooffa, 
Koorna, Kush. Mesopatainia, Sassanid^, 
Semitic Races, Tigris. 

BUPLECTES. See Ploceinoj. 
EUPLOOAMUS IGNITUS. See Phasi- 
anidm. 

EURASIAN, a name applied to tho de- 
scendants of European sand Natives of India, 
also called Indo-Jlritons, and half-caste, all 
of which terms might advantageously cease 
to be used, and tho people be designated 
Europeans. See East Indians. 

EUROPA, seems tobedorived from ‘‘Sum- 
pa,” Sans., of tho beautiful lace, — tho ini- 
tial syllable su and en having the same sig- 
nification in tho Sanscrit and Greek lan- 
guages, viz., good, and Rnpa is countenance. 
Tod. 

EUROPEAN. This term, in British In- 
dia, is usually meant to signify a native of 
Europe or America, of pure descent, in con- 
tra-distinction to a native of India, or an 
East Indian. 

EURYA, Speeies. 

Thaun. BuaM. 

Used in Tavoy for fuel only. 

EURYA JAPONICA. Thunh. 

Var. o. B.’Thunbergii. I Var. 7 . B.Chinonsis. 
Var. B. acuminata. | Var, E. parvifiora. 

Neyadaaso-gasa. Slnqh. 

Vars. o, i3, and 5 in the more elevated parts 
of Ceylon inland, up to 8,000 feet ; 5 in ex- 
posed situations ; var. /3 from a little above 
the sea-level, up to an elevation of 5,000 feet, 
very abundant. — Tim. En. Tl. Zeyl. I. p. 41. 

EURYALE FEROX. SalUb. 

Nympbesa Stcllata. Willdo. Anneslea 
spinosa. Roxb. ii 573. 

Hachana. Hind. | Nallani padmam. Tzl. 

An Indian water-lilly with a small blnish 
purple flower covered everywhere with prick- 
les, and BO closely allied to Victoria regia 
as to be scarcely generically distingnisbable 
from it. It grows in the eastern Sunder- 
bnnds, Imcknow, Tipperah, Chittagong, Sa- 


EUTHYMEDU. 

hamnpnr, Kashmir, and China. The dig. 
coverer of Victoria called the latter “ Eny, 
yale Amazonica.” These interesting plants 
are growing side by side in the now Victoria 
house at Kew. The Chinese species has been 
erroneously considered different from the In, 
dian one. Tho fruit of Euryale ferox, is 
round, soft, pulpy, and the size of a small 
orango ; contains from eight to fifteen round 
black seeds as large as peas, which are full 
of flour, and are eaten roasted in India and 
China, in which latter country the plant is 
said to have been in cultivation for upwards 
of 3,000 years. — llooJcer. Him. Jour. Vol. ii. ». 
255. Tim. Voigt. 

EURYCLES AMBOINENSIS. Sal. 

Larmon. Bukm. | Ntc-men. Buem 

A fragrant white flowering bulb of the 
amaryllis tvibo, not uncommon in native 
gardens of Tenasserim. — Mason. 

EURYLAIMUS. See Aves. Birds. Musi- 
capidcD. 

EURYLEPIS TfENTOLATUS. Blytk A 
scink of the N. W. Himalaya. Palo olive-grey 
above, with three pale spotted dark hands 
more or less distinct, reaching backward as 
flir as the liiud-lirabs; and tho tail more or 
le.ss speckled with dusky black : nnder-parU 
spotless dull- white. Length of adult 9 inches. 

EUSEBES, a surname of AntioclmsX, 
king of Syria, B. C. 95. 

EUSEBIUS. See Zoroaster. 

EIJSPIZA STEWARTI. Blyth, affined to 
Eu. crosia (Crotzch.) Length about 5j ; of- 
wing 3 to o] in. ; and tail in. Crown 
and front of neck ashy. See Aves. Birds. 

EUTERPE CARTBBAilA. Spkeng. Syn. 
of Areea oleracca. — Linn. 

EUTERPE EDULIS, Mart: A palm of 
Brazil which might advantageously be intro- 
duced into India. 

EUTERPE MONTANA. See Cocoa-nut 
palm. 

EUTHYDEMUS. a Greek ruler in Bac- 
tria, B.O. 220, his sway extended over Aria- 
na, including Aria, Dranga, Arachosia, and 
Paropamisad©,Nysa,Gandhariti8,Peukelaotis, 

and Taxila. See Greeks of Asia. Kabul, p. 437. 

EUTHYMEDIA. Bayer says, in his His- 
tory Reg. Pact. p. 84, that according to 
Claudius Ptolomy, there was a town wiQiin 
the Hydaspes yet nearer the Indus, called 
Sagala, also Euthymedia; but be scarcely 
doubts that Demetrius called it Euthydemia, 
from his father, after his death and that of 
Menander. Demetrius was deprived of hia 
patrimony, A. U. C. 562. Sagala is conjee-* 
tured by Colonel Tod to be the Salbhanpoora 
of the Yadn when driven from ZabulisthaA 

and that of the Ynchi or Yatyi who wore 
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fixed there from Central Asia in the fifth 
century, and if so early as the second century 
when Ptolemy wrote, may have originated 
the change to Yuti media, the central Yuti. 
l^amorous medals, chiefly found within the pro- 
bable limits of the Greek kingdom of Sagala, 
either belong to these princes or the Par- 
thian kings of Minagara on the Indus. The 
legends are in Greek on one side, and in the 
Sasanian character on the reverse. The 
names of Apollodotus and Menander have 
been decyphered, but the titles of “ Great 
King,” “ Saviour,” and other epithets adopt- 
ed by the Arsacidi® are perfectly legible. The 
devices liowever, resemble the Parthian. 
Those Greeks and Parthians must have gra- 
dually merged into the hindu population. 
'Rajasthani Vul. I. p. 233. 

EUTOCA MULTIFLORA. A genus 
of flowering plants blue, pink, and violet. — 
Rid Jell, 

EUSUFZYR, an Afghan tribe whoso ter- 
ritory is bo 111 ! dud on the S. by the Indus ,* 
N. and E. by the Swat mountains, and W. 
by the Cabal river and the Mclira, or desert 
jdatean between it and Hushtnnggur. The 
tract is intersected on the east by oli-shoots 
from the Swat mountains, but in other parl« 
it is a perfect plain. Tlio inhabitants are 
proud, warlike and extremely sensitive in 
all matters connected with fainily custom. 
In the Pesliawur district, the Eusufzye may 
claim political importance. As soldiers, they 
are not inferior to any of the independent 
tribes. They are the most martial of all 
the British subjects on the frontier, and the 
history of many generations attc.sts their 
military exploits. Part icipators in every war 
that has convulsed the Peshawar valley, and 
always the recusant subjects of the Sikhs, 
they have now literally turned their swords 
into plough-shares and are right good lieges 
of the British. Their customs have been 
respected, the allowances of the chief and 
their village head-men have been confirmed. 
Though constantly tampered with by the 
Swat government to rebel, they only once 
yielded to temptation. Tliat single instance 
occurred just after annexation in 1849. At 
the battle of Tcroe, which gave the sovereign- 
ty of Peshawar to the Sikh, the Eusufzye 
formed the strength of the mahomedan army 
which, numbering 30,000 men, withstood a 
Sikh force of equal numbers, supported by 
gnus and headed by Runjeet Singh himself. 

of tlie Government of India, No. ii, 
Pdrl. Pap. E, L Oahul and Afghanistan. Sc^ 
Afghan, Kabul, Khyber. 

EVAPORATION. In his annual report 
of the Bombay Geographical Society from 


EVERGREENS. 

May 1849, to August 1850, Vol. ix., 
Dr. Buist, on the’ authority of Mr. Laidly, 
stated the evaporation at Calcutta to be 
“about fifteen feet annually, that between 
the Capo and Calcutta it averages, in 
October and November, nearly three- 
fourths of an inch dailv ; between 10® and 
20® in the Bay of Jk-cgal, it was found to 
exceed an inch daily. Supposing this to be 
double tho averjige throughout the year, 
wo should, have eighteen feet of evapora- 
tion annually.” But, all the heat received 
by the inter tropical seas from tho sun 
annually would not be sullicieut to convert 
into vapour a layer of Avater from them 
sixteen feet deep, it is those observa- 
tions as to tho rate of evaporation on 
shore that have led to sneli extravagant 
estimates as to tho rate at sea. The mean 
annual fall of rain on tho ei'liro surface of 
tho earth is estimated at about five feet, 
/dong. Pharmp. 285. Maimfs Physical Geo- 
gyapliy,pp. 130-131. 

EVE, the mother of tho human race, is 
recognised under diflerout nninos in all Cos- 
mogonies. 'J'ho Kvo of Mosaic histor}'’, 
became tho A start 0 of tiio Assyrians; Isi;.; 
iiursingllorus of tho Egyptians; thoDemetor 
and tho Aphrodylc oH he Greeks tho Scy- 
thian Frcya and Balt is. Tho Eve of Genesis 
is the Hawa or Jlavvah of tho Arab and 
mahomedan generally, Baltis, in Byblius 
called Beutli or Behuili, i.e. void of Oouesis, 
is identical with space and moans tho 
mother's womb, tim i)riracval mother — tho 
fundamental idea, being the motlicr or 
source of life, which is tho meaning of 
Hawaii tho Eve of Genesis. Tlio tomb of 
Eve is pointed out in several places. On tho 
east, Mecca is bounded by a hill called 
Abu-Kubavs, and according to many nmlio- 
inedans, Adam witli his wife and so^ Seth 
lie buried thei-o. At less than a mile from 
tlie Medina gate of .Teddah, a tomb said to bo 
of our coirimon mother Eve, is surmounted 
by a cupola and surrounded by walls, inclos* 
ing a pretty cemetery, in which many of her 
children lie around licr, Bunsen's Egypt. 
Hamilton Sinai, HeJjaz mul Soudan p. 60, 
Seo Abu Kubays; Adam; Baltis, Mount 
Arafat. 

EVERGREENS. Trees and plants of the 
S. and E. of Asia which retain their foliage, 
in Britain are ranch prizcfd. These consist 
of species of Abies, Cunningbamia, Cnpres- 
sus, Ilex, Juniperus, Thuja, Arbutus, Aucu- 
ba, Buxus, Lauras, Rhamnus, Acacia affinis, 
Eucalyptus, Ligustrum, Magnolia, Berberis, 
Cistus, Colletia, Cotoneaster, Daphne, Rho- 
dodendron, Yucca, Bignonia, Jasminum and 
Vinca. Eng. Oyc. 
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, EVERGREEN BEAD TREE. Eho. 
Efelia sempervirens. 

EVERGREEN CYPRESS. Cwpwssos 
■empervirens. 

EVERGREEN OAK. Hex. 

EVERLASTING FLOWERS. Several 
flowers which retain their shape and appear- 
ance after being dried. 

EVENING PRIMROSE.— Godetia and 
(Enothera. 

EVIL EYE. 

BUSyn, Arab. Jattatura, Ital. 

BaskanoB opbtlialmos, Chaslim-i>ba(I| Febs. 

Ancient Greek. Hind. 

KakoMati, Modern. Drashti Dosham, Sans. 

Greek. Kan pada, Tam. 

Mai ocobio, Ital. Kannu Takn, Tel. 

The evil eye alluded to inProvorbsxxviii, 22, 
fmd Mark vii, 22, is still a subject of 
dread in all eastern countries as well as in 
many of those of Europe. Tbo Irish and 
Scotch as much believe that their cattle are 
subject to an injury from the blight of the 
evil eye as did Virgil’s shepherd when ho 
exclaims Nescio quis tcucros oculus mihi 
fascinat agnos. The Greeks of the present 
day entertain the same horror of their Kako 
mati as did their ancestors in their Bask- 
anos ophthalmos, and the Mai occhio of 
modem Italy is the traditional fascinatio 
of the Romans. Mr. Buckingham relates 
that when in Persia, being ill, his com- 
panions attributed liis sickness, to the ill- 
wishes of a malignant enemy ; to remove 
which, a fakcer took some rags from liis 
body, and deposited them in the now made 
graves of some holy personages, believing 
that they thus acquired a virtue potent 
enough to dispel the supposed evil influence. 
The Arabians and Turks believe in it, and 
apologise for the profusion of jewels with 
which they decorato their children on tho 
plea that they are intended to draw aside 
the evil eye. The mahomedans suspend 
objects from the ceilings of their apartments 
for the same purpose and the Singhalese and 
hindus place whitened chatties on tho gable 
ends of their houses aud in fields, to divert 
the mysterious influence from their dwell- 
ings and crops. On one occasion in the 
Northern Mahratta country, surrounded by 
villagers, all inclined to give trouble, but 
more than others, was one with an unhappy 
expression of countenance, their annoy- 
ances ceased on our shouting to the ugly 
man, Ghasm-i-bad dur! — ^Avaunt tbe evil 


their doors charms consisting of verses of 
the koran, which are inscribed by holy 
men, or incantations by pretended exorcist^ 
written on paper, or engraved pot-stone 
silver or gold, to guard against the evil eye! 
And hindus resort to their tomples to make 
ofierings to their deities for tbo same object, 
flindus and mahomedans alike tbink that 
jewels on children tend to attract on the 
jewels, tbe evil eye: Hindu mothers, when 
they suspect that the evil eye has fallen on 
their child from home, on returning to theip 
house, take some chillies and salt in their 
hands and describe a circle round tbo infant’s 
head, and thereafter place the chillies and 
salt in a well or in the fire, to destroy the 
evil eye and its charm together. Pretend- 
ing exorcists, botli men aud women, also 
ixorciso those blighted with the evil eye, by 
reciting a charm over cow-dung ashes, and 
rubbing it on the forehead and body of the 
child.— Travels in Assyria, Media, Fersia. p, 
172. Milner* s Seven churches of Asia p. 120. 
Burton's the city of the Saints p. 129. Sonne-- 
mi's voyage p. 89. Sir J. E. Tennant's Ceylon. 
See Somal. 

EVEREST, Rev. Mr., wrote on the Fossil 
shells in tho Himalayas. (As. Res. 1833, 
vol. xviii. part 2 p. 107.) On tbe quantity of 
water and mud discharged by the Ganges an- 
nually. (Prinsep’s Gleanings in Science, vol 
iii. ; Bl. As. Trans, vol. I. ; Lyell’s Princi- 
ples of Geology, 8th Edn. 1851, p. 241.) 
Rain and drought of the last eight seasons 
in India. (London. 1847. 2 vols. 4to. Bdin. 
Rev. on 1841.) Geological observations from 
Calcutta to Ghazi pore. (Gleanings in Science, 
1831, vol. iii. 131.) Experiments and obser- 
vations on quantity of mud brought down by 
the Ganges near Ghazipore, with its depth 
and velocity. (BL As. Trans. 1833. vol. 1. 238. 

549.) On tho Gypsum of the Himalayas. 
(Ibid, 430.) Dr. Buist's Catalogue, 

EVEREST. Col. G., Surveyor General 
of India. Measurement of arc of meridwn, 
1830. — Cal. Rev. No. vii, — Trigonometrical 
Survey of India.— Lond. 1847. 2 vols., 4to. 
Edinburgh Review on, April 1 848, p, 392.-^ 
])r- Buist's Catalogue, 

EVIMPANNAH. — Tam. Caryota urens. 

EVIL SPIRITS, See Bali, Gantea. 
Hindoo, India, Shanar. 

E VOLVULUS ALSINOIDBS.L«««. Soxb. 
Rheede. 

Evolvalas birsutus Laic. 


eye! Happy for an opportunity to ridicule Sankh Pusbpi, Hind. Visbmi Karaudi, 
one whom doubtless they knew to be not Sihoh. Vishnu Kranta 

loveable person, they joined in jesting Vistnu Karandi, „ Nalla Vishnu Karanta, 
raillery a^^st him. The mahomedans hang Common in many parts of India. 
round their children’s necks and suspend in different parts of this plants are lused ^ 
their houses, or place over the lintels of me^cine* L, Stewart, M, D, 
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BVOLVULUS EMAKGINATUS. 

Shanbnrrie, Sans. I Yellikachevi karaj Til* 

Yolicliavikire, Tam. | 

Used as greens. — Ainslk's Mat, Med, ih 
258. 

BVOLVULUS HIRSUTUS, Lam. Syn. 
of E volvulus alsinoides. — Lam, 

EXACUM. Schrcb, Dr. Wight in 
leones gives the following species, Exa- 
cum bicolor *, Courtallense, Hyssopifolium, 
pednncnlare, Perrottetii, Petiolare, Pum- 
ilum, sessile, Wightiauum, and Zeylani- 
cnm. 

BXACUM bicolor. Roxb. Wight Ic.Pl. 
hid. Ort. 1321. Country kreat, Eng. lias 
long been used as a bitter tonic. It grows 
in Cuttack, at Mangalore; rare, on the 
Neilgherries, below Kotagherry, and abun- 
dant a mile below Nodawuttum, where 
it flowers daring the autumnal months. 


This species enamels the swards of the Wes- 
tern Ghauts with its beautiful blossoms, has 
the same bitter stomachic principles for 
which the Gcntiana lutea is so much em- 
ployed, and it is believed may be used with 
advantage in lieu of gentian, for medicinal 
purposes. It is known in Mangalore as 
country creat, and sold there at 1 anna 6 pie 
per lb. The name. Country Creyat, shows 
that it is used as a substitute for Creyat 
(Andrographis paniculata ). — Ind An, Med> 
Science^No. 6, 2 ^. 270. Clegliwn, See Chiretta. 
Ophcliaelcgans. 

EXACUM HYSSOPIFOLIUM. Willd. 
Syn. of Cicondia hyssopifolia. — Adans, See 
Chiretta. 

EXACUM TETRAGONUM. Ooda Che- 
retta Uind. purple Chiretta Eng, Koochuri 
Bengali. A most elegant plant, used as a 
tonic bitter. 
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Bupooa. 

Is. lOd. per 
Rupee. 

Is. lOJd. per 
Rupee. 

Is. lid. per. 
Rupee. 

Is. lUd. per 
Rupee. 

Rs. 

A, 

P. 

£ 

s. 

D. 

£ 

B. 

D. 

£ 

s. 

1 

B 

s. 

D. 

100000 

0 

0 

9106 

13 

4 

9375 

0 

0 

9583 

0 

8 


9701 

13 

4 

OOtHlO 

0 

0 

4683 

6 

8 

4687 

10 

0 

4791 

13 

4 


4896 

16 

8 

4(KXK) 

0 

0 

3066 

13 

4 

3760 

0 

0 

8833 

6 

8 


3916 

13 

4 

30000 

0 

0 

2760 

0 

0 

2812 

10 

0 

2876 

0 

0 


2937 

10 

0 

t(KXX) 

0 

0 

1833 

6 

8 

1875 

0 

0 

1916 

13 

4 


1958 

6 

8 

100«W 

0 


916 

13 

4 

937 

10 

0 

968 

6 

8 


979 

3 

4 

6000 

0 

0 

4.5S 

6 

8 

468 

15 

0 

479 

3 

4 


480 

11 

8 

4000 

0 


306 

13 

4 

375 

0 

0 

383 

6 

8 


391 

13 

4 

3000 

0 

0 

27.1 

0 

0 

281 

6 

0 

287 

10 

0 


203 

15 

0 

2000 

0 


183 

6 

8 

187 

10 

0 

191 

13 

4 


196 

16 

8 

1000 

0 

0 

91 

1.3 

4 

93 

15 

0 

05 

16 

8 


97 

18 

4 

600 

0 

0 

45 

16 

8 

46 

17 

6 

47 

18 

4 


48 

19 

a 

400 

0 


36 

13 

4 

37 

10 

0 

88 

6 

8 


39 

3 

4 

soo 

0 

0 

27 

10 

0 

28 

8 


28 

15 

0 


29 

7 

8 

200 

0 


18 

6 

8 

18 

16 


19 

8 

4 


19 

11 

8 

100 

0 


9 

3 

4 

9 

7 


9 

11 

8 


9 

15 

10 

60 

0 

0 

4 

Jl 

8 

4 

13 


4 

16 

10 


4 

17 

11 

40 

0 


3 

13 

4 

3 

15 


3 

16 

8 


8 

18 

4 

80 

0 

0 

2 

15 

0 

2 

16 


2 

17 

6 


2 

18 

0 

20 

0 

0 

1 

16 

8 

1 

17 


1 

18 

4 


1 

19 

S 



0 

0 

18 

4 

0 

18 


0 

19 

2 


0 

19 

7 

6 

0 

0 

0 

9 

2 

0 

9 

41 

0 

9 

7 


0 

9 

•I 

4 

0 

0 

0 

7 

4 

0 

7 

6 

0 

7 

8 


0 

7 

10 

3 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

5 

T1 

0 

6 

9 


0 

6 


3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

8 

0 j 

3 

9 

0 

3 

10 


0 

8 

ii 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

1 

101 

0 

1 

11 


0 

1 


0 

18 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

5 


0 

1 

Of 


8 

0 

0 

0 

11, 

0 

0 


0 

0 

11 


0 

0 

Ilf 

^ 0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

el 

0 

0 

6} 
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0 

6 


0 

0 ■ 

e 

0 

s 

0 

0 

0 

4, 

0 

0 

41 

0 

0 

4 


0 

0 

41 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2} 

0 

0 


0 

0 

2 


0 

0 

S 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

it 

0 

0 

l{ 

0 

0 



0 

0 

Jl 

0 

0 

9 
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0 

1 

o 
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1 
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EXCHANGE TABLES INDIA AND LONDON: LONDON AND INDIA. 
EXOIUNGE TABLES-INDIA AND LONDON. 


AupceB. 

2s. per 

Rupee. 

2s, OJA. per 
Rupee. 

2s. Id. per 

Rupee. 

29. 2d. per 
Rupee. 

lis. 

A. 

P. 

£ 

8. 

D. 

£ 

s. 

D. 

£ 

s. 

D. 

£ 

S. 

B. 

100000 

0 

0 

10000 

0 

0 

10208 

0 

8 

104 1C 

13 

4 

10833 

6 


6O000 

0 

0 

0(100 

0 

0 

6101 

3 

4 

O20S 

6 

8 

6416 

13 


4(UXK) 

0 

0 

4<M)0 

0 

0 

40S3 

0 

8 

4:66 

13 

4 

4:133 

6 



0 

0 

8(HH) 

0 

0 

3002 

10 

0 

3126 

0 

0 

.S26o 

0 


2W00 

n 

0 

2iV)0 

0 

0 

2041 

13 

4 

2063 

6 

8 

2106 

)3 


10000 

0 

0 

jOOO 

0 

0 

1020 

16 

8 

lOU 

13 

4 

10M3 

6 


0000 

0 

0 

600 

0 

0 

.•ilO 

8 

4 

.'>20 

16 

8 

611 

13 


4000 

o 

u 

400 

0 

0 

408 

6 

8 

416 

13 

4 

4.3.3 

6 


3000 

0 

0 

800 

0 

0 

300 

6 

0 

312 

10 

0 

326 

0 


2000 

0 

0 

2(H) 

0 

0 

204 

3 

4 

208 

6 

8 

216 

13 

4 

looo 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

103 

1 

8 

104 

3 

4 

108 , 

Q 

3 

60U 

0 

u 

60 

0 

0 

51 

0 

lO 

Si 

1 

8 

61 

3 

4 

400 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

40 

16 

8 

41 

13 

4 

43 

6 

8 

300 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

an 

13 

0 

31 

5 

0 

32 

P> 

0 

200 

0 

o 

20 

0 

0 

20 

8 

4 

20 

16 

8 

21 

1.3 

4 

100 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

4 

2 

10 

8 

4 

10 

16 

3 

60 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

5 

2 

1 

6 

4 

2 

5 

8 

4 

40 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

1 

8 

4 

3 

4 

4 

6 

3 

80 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

a 

3 

3 

2 

6 

3 

6 

0 

20 

u 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

10 

2 

1 

8 

2 

3 

4 

10 1 

0 

o 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 1 

6 

1 

0 

10 

1 

1 

8 

6 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

2i 

0 

10 

6 

0 

10 

10 

4 1 

n 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

8 

2 

0 

8 

4 

0 

8 

8 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

U 

0 

6 

3 

0 

6 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4 

2 

0 

4 

4 

1 

0 

() 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

bX 

0 

2 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

13 

0 

0 

1 

0 1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

f>5 

0 

1 


0 

8 

(1 

0 

1 

0 1 

0 

1 

0? 

0 

1 

0? 

0 

1 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

B 

0 

0 


0 

0 

61 

0 

0 

6} 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 


0 

0 

31 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

T.J 

0 

0 

U 

0 

0 

H 

0 

0 


0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

w 

0 

0 

1? 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

l{ 
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0 
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05 
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EXCHANGE TABLES—LONDON AND INDIA. 


Sterling. 

Is. 10<1. per 
Rupee. 

! 

Is. loid- per 
Rupee. 

la. lid. per 
Rupee. 

iB- lUd. per 
Rui)oo. 

£ 

8. 

D. 

Ra. 

A. 

P. 

K.<i. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

1 r. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

,10000 

0 

0 

100090 

14 

7 

JOBCCB 

10 

8 

101347 

13 

3 

102127 

10 

7 

6000 

0 

0 

5 mr, 

7 

3 

6.3333 

5 

4 

62173 

14 

7 

61003 

13 

3 

4000 

0 

0 

'WIKIO 

6 

10 

42606 

10 

8 

41739 

2 

i 

4nS6L 

1 

0 

3000 

0 

0 

32737 

4 

4 

32000 

0 

0 

31301 

6 

7 

3oo:i8 

4 

9 

•21XK) 

6 

0 

21818 

2 

11 

21333 

6 

4 

20809 

9 

i 

4'0425 

8 

0 

1000 

0 

0 


1 

6 

lonoH 

10 

8 

10131 

12 

6 

1q2I2 

12 

S 

COO 

0 

0 

.Old 

8 

9 

53.3:3 

5 

4 

6217 

0 

3 

6100 

6 

2 

400 

0 

0 

4;i(l3 

10 

2 

4280 

10 

8 

4173 

14 

7 

4085 

1 

a 

300 

0 

0 

.3373 

n 

8 

3200 

0 

0 

3130 

G 

II 

3063 

13 

3 

200 

0 

0 

2181 

1:1 

1 

2I:13 

6 

4 

2»'S6 

16 

4 

2042 

8 

10 

100 

0 

0 

1090 

14 

7 

3006 

10 

8 

1043 

7 

8 

lOJl 

4 

5 

CO 

0 

0 

646 

7 

3 

6:13 

6 

4 

621 

11 

I9 

610 

10 

a 

40 

0 

0 

436 

5 

10 

426 

10 

8 

417 

6 

3 

408 

8 

2 

30 

0 

0 

327 

4 

4 

320 

0 

0 

313 

0 

8 

300 

6 

2 

22 

0 

0 

218 

2 

11 

213 

5 

4 

208 

11 

2 

204 

4 

i 


0 

0 

109 

1 

6 

pKl 

10 

8 

104 

5 

7 

]02 

2 

1 

5 

0 

0 

64 

H 

9 

63 

6 

4 

62 

3 

9 

51 


0 

4 

0 

0 

43 

10 

« 

42 

10 

8 

41 

11 

lo 

40 

13 

t 

3 

0 

0 

33 

n 

8 

32 

0 

0 

31 

4 

lo 

30 

10 

s 

2 

0 

0 

21 

13 

1 

21 

6 

4 

20 

13 

11 

20 

6 

10 

1 

0 

0 

10 

14 

7 

10 

10 

8 

10 

6 

n 

10 

3 

a. ■: 

0 

1® 

0 

8 

2 

11 

8 

0 

0 

7 

13 

1 3 

7 

10 

t 

0 


0 

6 

7 

3 

5 

6 

4 

6 

3 

6 

5 

1 

8 

0 

5 

0 

2 

11 

8 

2 

10 

8 

2 

9 

9 

a 

8 

19 

0 

4 

0 

2 

2 

H 

2 

2 

2 

9 

1 

6 

2 

0 

8 

0 

3 

0 

1 

10 

2 

1 

9 

7 

1 

9 

1 

1 

a 

a 

0 . 

2 

0 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

8 

1 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 

9 

0 

8 

6 

0 

8 

4 

0 

8 


0 

0 

6 

0 

4 

4 

0 

4 

3 

0 

4 

2 

0 

4 

.1^ 

0 

0 

6 

0 

3 

8 

0 

3 

7 

0 

3 

6 

0 

8 


0 

0 

4 

0 

2 

11 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

9 

0 

$ 

■ -f ■ 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

1 

0 


- Iv: 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

6 

0 

f'- 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 





EXERCISES OP SOLDIERS. 
EXCHANGE TABLES-LONDON AND INDIA. 


Starling. 

2s. per 
llnpee. 

2s. 0|d. per 

Rupee- 

2s. Id- per 

Rupee. 

2b. 2d. per 
Rupee. 

£ 

S. 

D. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rb. 

A. 

P. 

1 Rb. 

A* 

P. 

KiOOO 

0 

0 

lOOOOO 

1 

0 

0 

97950 

2 

11 

90000 

0 

0 

02807 

11 

1 

COilO 

o 

0 

fiOOOo 

0 

ft 

48»70 

0 

n 

48000 

0 

0 

4(U.*>3 

IS 

6 

4"0rt 

o 

0 

40000 

ft 

0 

39183 

10 

9 

38M10 

0 

0 

80923 

1 

3 

3000 

0 

0 

SOOOO 

0 

ft 

20387 

12 

1 

28MI0 

0 

0 

271>C2 

4 

11 

2000 

0 

o 

2000O 

0 

0 

i;).5{U 

13 

6 

1‘JL'OO 

o 

0 

18461 

8 

7 

1060 

0 

0 

joooo 

0 

0 

0705 

14 

8 

OtlOO 

0 

0 

9230 

12 

4 

.*>00 

0 

0 

WXIO 

0 

ft 

4''07 

15 

4 

4MI0 

0 

0 

4015 

0 

3 

400 

0 

0 

4000 

0 

ft 

S018 

5 

11 

3>I0 

o 

o 

aiiyj 

4 

11 

300 

0 

0 

30C0 

0 

o 

gOHS 

12 

5 

2fc'sO 

0 

0 

2709 

3 

8 

200 

0 

n 

2000 

0 

0 

1950 

2 

11 

l‘)20 

ft 

0 

184G 

2 

8 

]U0 

0 

0 

lOOO 

0 

0 

970 

0 

() 

0i'.0 

0 

0 

023 

1 

3 

f)0 

0 

0 

COO 

0 

0 

480 

12 

0 

4.'-i0 

ft 

0 

461 

8 

7 

40 

0 

0 

400 

0 

o 

.^!)l 

13 

5 

384 

0 

ft 

309 

3 

8 

30 


0 

300 

ft 

a 

293 

14 

0 

288 

ft 

u 

270 

14 

0 

i’O 

0 

(1 

200 

0 

0 

lo'j 

14 

S 

192 

0 

0 

1S4 

0 

10 

10 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

97 

15 

4 

»r> 

0 

ft 

92 

4 

11 

5 

0 

0 

f*0 

ft 

0 

48 

I.') 

8 

48 

o 

0 

40 

2 

6 

4 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

3» 

2 

11 

38 

0 


38 

14 

9 

3 

0 

0 

SO 

0 

0 

20 

6 

2 

28 

12 

lu 

27 

11 

1 

2 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

19 

9 

0 

19 

3 

2 

1" 

7 

6 

1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

3 

8 

0 

15 

ft 

7 

8 

0 

7 

5 

7 

7 

3 

2 

6 

14 

9 

0 

10 

n 

5 

0 

0 

4 

14 

4 

4 

12 

10 

4 

9 

10 

0 

5 

0 

2 

8 

o 

2 

7 

2 

2 

0 

5 

2 

4 

11 

0 

4 

ft 

2 

0 

0 

I 

15 

4 

] 

14 

0 

1 

13 

6 

0 

3 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

7 

6 

1 

7 

0 

1 

6 

2 

o 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

15 

8 

0 

15 

4 

0 

14 

0 

0 

1 

0 

ft 

8 

0 

ft 

7 

10 

ft 

7 

8 

0 

7 

6 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

4 

0 

o 

3 

11 

o 

3 

10 

0 

3 

8 

0 

0 

5 

0 

3 

4 

0 

:i 

3 

ft 

3 

2 

0 

3 

1 

0 

Q 

4 

ft 

2 

8 

0 

2 

7 

0 

2 

7 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

ft 

2 

0 

O 1 

o 

U 

0 

1 

ll 

0 

1 

10 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 

ft 1 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

7 


EXERCISES OF SOLDIERS. PenoiDg 
is a j^raceful art, and oiio liii,dily useful in 
eastern warfare. A good swords-inan, full 
of confidence, with a supple wrist and ready 
with his point, has a capital clianco of suc- 
cess against the sweep of the oriental sc,y mo- 
tar, A siiiole-sticlv player is greatly bene- 
fitted by a knowledge of the use of the foil. 
Bayonet fencing may be resolved into the 
lunge, parries carte and lierc(‘, tlie feint, and 
the point, tlienalooso practice with knobbed 
sticks. Every man’s cfirriago and appear- 
ance are improved by fencing, to say no- 
thing of his health and tlie improvement of 
his chest. In large barracks, a room might 
be set apart for fencing and for gymnastics 
generally. This would bo mneh better than 
exercise round a billiard table. Regimen 
and exercises remove disease ; fencing may 
thus materially benefit a sickly youtli, and 
add vitality to his frame. The leather 
ganntlet to tlio elbow is supposed to 
defend tlio arm from a sabre cut, bnt a 
Bwoi'da-man who can divide a lemon on the 
open hand, cut through an inch of lead, or 
sever a leg of mutton with a sweep from left 
(i^right, would soon “ walk through” the 
^nutlet, if it bo not provided with flat pieces 
of steel inside. An invisible shield may be 
'^orn inside the left sleeve, on which unex- 
Pooted defence to receive a stroke and return 


with a point. Ono of these was oflered for 
the acocptanco of the late Sir Robert Peel, 
oil the formation of the new police, when 
(hoy used to bo so niurdtfronsly assailed by 
rufllans, General Dallas, Governor of St. 
Helena, used to show the cavalry jacket he 
wore at the time of the siege of Seringapa- 
tain ; it was “ first-rate,” coming well over 
the hips, and the shonlders and top of tho 
arm defended by silver chain work. A score 
of maitres d’armes might he got np, one for 
each of the large garrisons, by selcating smart 
non-oommissioned otficers. A knowledge 
of Boxing prevents men resorting to the 
cowardly knife to settle their quarrels, when 
their natural weapons suffice. First- class 
spaiTcrs seldom or never have occasion to 
use the naked fist, thongh they liave the 
power and the skill to do so. Nothing gives 
a man confidence in his own powers so well, 
or sets him better on his legs than practis- 
ing the art of self-defence, with tho gloves. 
Nothing mnkes him more alert and springy, 
BupplciiJg the joints and giving quickness to 
the eye. Besides moving round one’s anta- 
gonist to plant tho scientific blow, both arms 
are brought into play in boxing, and only 
one in fencing : this is a superiority which 
boxing has over fencing as a manly exercise. 
The principal thing to check among spaiTers 
is loss of temper ; if a man cannot control hia 
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EXERCISES OF SOLDIERS. 

temper on getting a blow from a muffled noise with the heeh as those white men who 
hand, he ought not to put on the gloves walk clumsily do. Onr soldiers are taught to 
for the agreeable practice of sparring, keep the arms quiet in walking, whereas the 
Quickness and lightly hifcting (as with single- Bussians, with the fire-lock in the left hand 
stick) is best ; according to the size and swing the right hand right across the body 
weight of the individual, a pair of dumb bells to help them on. 

exercised daily give great additional powers The highland kilt is well adapted for walk- 

to the boxer, who, with the body well plant- ing* as are the breeches of the Tyrolese, 
ed on the bent legs, left foot advanced, the open at the knee. The long Alpen stock 
hands lightly playing in front of the chest, is a wonderful help among hills, and gives 
the blow delivered with a swing from the a man a third leg as it were. The dress of 
shoulder straight between the eyes or above tbe French Zouave is admirable. For daily 
the waistband, stopped for the head with the practice, a mile a quarter of an hour will 
fore-arm, the nails turned outwards, or for bo found the best rate for most men who 
the body, on the arm, the nails turned inward, would pretend to be walkers ; among the 
illustrates scientific boxing. men of the day the walking powers were re- 

Extension Motions, — as practised in the markable of General Sir Colin Campbell 
baiTack square, are of the greatest service in (Lord Clyde), an early riser, temperate and 
banishing the rnstio air, opening the chest, light of foot. 

and giving freedom and grace to the limbs. Over exertion is moBt hurtful . — Some fine 
To prevent stooping, and to give a tendency young men, though they have won a wager 
to preserve an upright position, the people to march ten miles in two hours, equipped 
of India practise a simple and excellent in heavy marching order, with firelock, belts, 
manosnvre on the ground or against the pro- pack, and sixty rounds of ammunition, yet 
jecting corner of a wall. Extended on the have injured their constitution thereby ; old 
ground supported by their toes and hands gymnasts should not encourage these great 
or placing themselves opposite a wall they trials of strength and endurance, as they in- 
raise and lower the body, from and to the jure instead of benefitting the athlete. Among 
gronnd, they press the wall first with the the first pupils of the Bolands of Bdin- 
righthand, turning the head to the left, and burgh, were the fine men, Leith and Horn, 
then wjth the left hand, turning the head to models of muscular development, and casts 
theright, and so alternately dozens of times, of whose limbs are preserved — ^both have 
finishing by sinking to their heels half a long ceased to walk this fair earth, self-sacri- 
dozen times to supple their legs. This simple ficed from overtasking their strength. Hood’s 
exercise is particularly recommended to the strong man broke down attempting to lift 
notice of gymnasts. Bringing the hands to tlie best bower anchor of the “ Chesapeake.” 
the front, then over the head, the fingers Daneing . — As an exhilarating exercise, 

touching, extending the arms and bringing should bo encouraged in barrack rooms, and 
them to the side, bending over till the hands as an assistant to good walking. The sol- 
touch the feet, throwing the hands to the diers of the noble Black Watch hadnoobjec- 
rear and making them meet in front alter- tion to a reel during a halt on an ordinary 
nately are all easy and useful practices and pre- march, this, in fact, with the music of the 
parations for the Indian club exercise, admir- pipes, sub Jove, had always a most enliven- 
Uble as it is for the back, arms, and loins. ing effect on tho column. Singing (also of 
Waifciwy.— Nothing is more important for great importance to cultivate) usually end- 
the Infantry officer or soldier than the power ing the march, after the way-side dance, 
of walking a considerable distance without Running . — The best runners are those who 

fatigue. This cannot be acquired by occa- have power of limb, combined with good 
eional efforts and walking long distances at wind. In running, those magnificent sar 
irregular intervals ; such, instead of being vages,” the Kaffirs, excel, trotting ov^ 
beneficial, is very hurtful. The irregular seventy miles a day on emergencies ; their 
walker will say, “ I feel much tho worse, legs are like pillars. The late Colonel Mac- 
instead of the better, of the long walk I took kenzie Frazer, a very powerful man, said 
this morning.” Whereas, a man in the daily that he ran across Scotland in one day ; this 
habit of walking six or eight miles a day, was accomplished at a part in the North 
Tirith intervals of rest, will not be knocked where it is seventy miles in breadth. Th« 
up when put to twenty or twenty-five miles wind was behind him, and with his kilt ott 
on service. We are taught to turn out our he went away before it, full sail, down along 
toes in walking ; the American Indians, how- valley. A tolerably thick sole may do for 
ever, put down the foot straight, walk lightly walking, but not for a runner. In the woods 
on the forepart of the foot, and make no of America, the IndianB mocassins haTOBO 
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EXERCISES OF SOLDIERS. 

soles at all, t^t is, the upper and sole are ropes, ladders hand over hand, d^c., are 
of one thickness, giring perfect freedom to strengthening exercises. Whilst exploring 
the foot on the soft surface of grass, leaves, in the woods of New Brunswick some of the 
and vegetable mould. Frequent practice branchless trunks, were climbed, for the pur- 
over 100 yards is best, and with the arms pose of observation, by having irons strapped 
well trussed j after that 1,000 yards, and be- inside the logs and under the feet, and at 
fore the steeple-chase up hill is attempted, the extremity of them, next the heels, were 
as a feat for accomplished runners. Lieut, spikes to stick into the wood like bear’s 
Machell, 1 4th regiment, won the Irish claws. Practice with the Eastern toddy 
Champion’s belt, by running 150 yards in ; drawer’s apparatus would be useful. A sim- 
17 seconds at Cork, and 200 yards in 23 pie apparatus for climbing, &c., may be set 
geconds. But with this, as with other ex- up in a barrack square, by resting one of the 
ercises, men “ rejoicing in their youth,” ■ ladders usually found there against a gable, 
should not be provoked to attempt more than having a stout rope hanging from it, also a 
will do them good ; heart disease is oft-times triangle, coitsisting of a bar of wood and a 
the result of excessive running and rowing, couple of ropes, swinging at the height of 
Picking np Stones . — To pick up a hundred seven feet form the ground fop the usual 
stones separately, and place them in a basket exercises of the gymnastic school on the ho- 
within the hour is a good practice in run- rizontal polo ; near the canteen, and for the 
ning, and should of course be begun slowly, amusementof themen in barracks, skittles, the 
picking up the first fifty to get into wind, nine holes, and quoits should be arranged, 
then taking the most distant stones “ is the Stvimmiug . — If a body of troops be quar- 

trick.” This was once done in 37| minutes terecl convenient to water, it is of great im- 
though 55 minutes is very fair miles with portance they should bo taught to swim, 
the stooping. Besides promoting health, muscular deve- 

il race, though it is more properly lopment, and good spirits, swimming is of 
jumping than running, always affords great the highest utility to a British soldier, es- 
amusement, and is a good finish for a com- peclally moving as he docs so often across 
petition in manly exercises. the ocean to foreign stations, east, south and 

Leaping . — The apparatus for leaping is west, and liable to the chances of wrecks at 
very simple for soldiers’ competition ; two sea and accidents in crossing rivers. Various 
light posts driven into the ground, and swimming belts are recommended ; those to 
pierced with gimlet holes for pegs to sup- inflate have saved men’s lives, and have also 
port a cross bar ; by this, the high leap is lost them, for the substance of which they 
practised with or without a run, and a good are made is perishable and the bolt collapses 
leapcr can manage, with a run, the height sometimes, after being laid by, and will not 
of his chin. The long leap with and without hold air. Captain Bond, 14th Regiment, 
a run follows, and very good jumping Avith a and late 12th Lancers, was saved by one 
run may be reckoned at from 17 to 21 feet, of the air belts, after being four hours in 
TAe /iop, «/ep, anti jwmp, is a favourite com- the water, on the occasion of the fearful 
petition. The deep leap, or one from a height wreck of the Birkenhead steamer kt the Cape 
descending, is useful, and care should be of Good Hope, and seeing at first strong 
taken not to alight on the heel, but on the swimmers pass him, wliom he afterwards 
toes, to avoid a jar to the system, 30 feet came np with, miserably perishing from ex- 
may be dropped with safety after some gra- haustion and the sharks. The only reliable 
dual practice. Vaulting over gates is a fa- belt is composed of flat pieces of cork, nine 
voui'ite amusement with active young men, inches long, four broad, and two thick, 
also the leaping pole for clearing brooks, and sewn into a stout belt, which, when 
going across country with greater facility, folded together, occupies little space in a 
jPutting, ^c.y or throwing a shot, stone, or carpet bag ; this is imperishable angular 
square weight, is much practised by artil- hollow tin swimmers lately patent- 
lerymen, as pitching the caber or young pine ed by an officer of the Royal Navy, 
tree, is by Highlanders. Lifting weights is Where there are no safety belts on the 
a good trial of strength if overstraining bo occasion of a wreck, the expedient of 
avoided, 5001bs. may be raised by many men empty and corked bottles, or gourds placed 
without difficulty, by standing over the body under the arms, and inside a Jersey shirt, 
be raised, introducing a stout stick into a with a strap round the waist, may be resort- 
jope surrounding the 5001b. weight, stoop- ed to. Many valuable lives are yearly lost 
% then grasping the stick with the hands from ignorance of the simple principles of 
before and behind, and then gradually rising, floating in salt water (naturally so sustain- 
Olimhing^^^he thick mast, poles and ing for the human body) ; from the mere 
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act of keeping the head up, the back hollow- 
ed, and the hands down, and moving them 
gently and horizontally under the surface, 
the body is supported upright in the water. 
For bold and powerful swimming, and div- 
ing fearlessly into deep water, practice is re- 
quired ; but two lessons arc sometimes all 
that are necessary to set men going as swim- 
mers, and as were practised formerly by the 
light company, 14[.h Regiment, who had a 
boat found them to exercise in rowing and 
to learn swimming thus : — A six feet pole 
was rigged out horizontally from the stern 
of the boat; at tlio end of the jiolo was an 
iron ring, a rope passed through this ; one 
end of the rope was held by the instructor 
in the boat, at the other end of the rope was 
a girth, which supported the learning swim- 
mer round the chest in the water till ho was 
directed, with elevated head and concave 
spine, to strike quietly forward with his 
. hands, and backwards frog- like, with his 
legs, whilst an assistant rowed leisurely into 
water of any doptli. It is of advantage, to 
have a floating platform, round the edge of 
which the teacher walks holding a string 
which passes romul the learner’s chest and 
supports him in his first essay. A scanty 
portion of raiment should ho provided as 
the swimmer’s costume, and canvas slippers 
are also useful on pebbly shores. In India, 
rapid rivers are swam with a string of 
gourds round the waist, or under the arms, 
in Africa, by means of a wooden horse, 
that is, a log or large branch of a tree, with 
a peg driven into it, to hold on by with one 
hand, whilst the other hand and feet propel, 

Oompeiitions . — Exercises being encourag- 
ed and promoted out of doors in lino wea- 
ther, an empty barrack-room or hut being 
set apart as a winter gymnasium, it is desi- 
rable to have, every few weeks, competi- 
tions to keep the practice alive, and make 
men as in the old border charters, “ strong 
for feichten,” instead of weak from strong 
drink. Competitions succeed best if a good 
deal be left to the men themselves, whilst 
moderate prizes from the gymnastic fund 
suffice. Three officers may form a com- 
mittee to get materials for the roped ring, 
and arrange preliminaries. To prevent 
delay between the games, the names of in- 
tending competitors should bo collected 
the day before, and one game bo rolled into 
another, and two or three hours, at most, 
occupied by them. The Judges should be 
non-commissioned officers, and the whole 
conducted with strict impartiality, and in 
perffiot good humour. 

Thed^icdl amuaements — Bre very well also, 
but manly exercises promote self-respect, 


EXOOETUS. 


and something in this way always in pros, 
pect, attaches men to their corps, and pro- 
duces a laudable pride in the noble pro- 
fession of arms . — Lient Col, Sir J, ^ 
AlemndeTf on manly exercise for soldiers in 
Uniteil Service Magazine for November 1858 
EXCCBCAltIA, Species I Thur-ro-thi, 
Bvrm. A Tavoy wood. * 

EXCCh^CAHlA AGALLOCHA. Linn, 
Boxb. W, Ic. 


Arbor cxconcans. 
Upiru of Sunder- 
biina, Bkno. 

Ta yuu, Burm. 

Ka yau, 


Humph. Amh. ii. 179, 80. 

‘ Bouo bayu-za, Burx. 

Gowa, Hind. 

'J’ella kccriya gass, SiNOH. 
„ Chcttii, TJ£I. 


This tree grows in Ceylon where it is very 
common near the sea. It grows freely 
in the Simdcrbnna, is plentiful in the Ran- 
goon and Toiighoo districts, and grows 
through the Eastern Archipelago. The Ben- 
gali name, ITgaru indicates a belief that it 
yields the fragrant Aloe-wood of commerce, 
but this does not seem to be the case. Dr. 
0’Sbaugbncssy,at onepla.ee, Ray8(p. 6G3)that 
its wood is knotty grey or blackish, smooth 
and resinous. But Dr. McClelland describes 
it as white coloured, and adapted to every 
purpose of house building. The sap is de- 
scribed .as extremely acrid, and as causing 
great agony if, in cutting down the tree, any 
of it fall into tlie eyes. Hence Rnmpliins 
name “ cxcoacans” or blinding, and this is 
probably correct as Runiphins himself be- 
came, from some cause, blind at the early 
age of 44. Thwailcs En, FI. Gey. McClelland. 
O' Hhmighfiessy^ p. 563. 


EXCCECARTA JAMETTIA. S^reng. 

Tiger’s milk treo. Eng. | Kamotti, Maleal. 

Grows on the western coast of India. It 
abounds in an acrid juice, from which a good 
kind of caoutchouc may be prepared. — Use- 
ful FlarUs. 

EXCGIOARTAOPPOSITIFOLIA. Jach 


Common in the Central Province of Ceylon, 
at an elevation of 4,000 to 6,000 feet. — The. 
JUn. FI. Tteiflj p. 269. Jack Cal. Joum. of 
Nat. Hist. IF, p, 386. 

EXIDIA AURICULA JUD^. Fbies. 
Jew’s Ear Fungus. One of the Thallogens, 
of almost universal growth and used medi- 
cinally, 

EXIDIA HTSPIDULA, one of the edi- 
ble fungi of China. 

EXILE TREE. Thevetia neriifolia. 

EXOOETUS. A genus of fishes belong- 
ing to the Abdominal Malacopterygii, form- 
ing part of the family Exocideee. Their peoy 
toral fins are very long, nearly equal to thf 
length of the body. The fish to escape He 
enemies rises into the air and its peotorsl 
fins vibrate while wet, and re-vibrate as often 
as they pass through a crest ware, wetting 



EYUBL 

tho fiflB alresb. Some of the proceed 
from 70 to 250 yards. There are several 
species. Exocetus volitans. Linn, tho fly- 
ing fish ; B- solitnrius ; E. ovolans ; E. cxi- 
liens; E. mcsogaster. The E. volitans is 
usually 10 or 12 inches long, hut attains to 
15 or 20 inches. Thirty-two seconds is the 
jrreatest length of time that their flight has 
been observed, and distance accomplished 
250 yards. They are captured by torch 
light in the West Indies. Colliwjivood^ Ben- 
nett* s Gatherings of a Katuralid. Bikmore. 

EXOGENS. See Chenopodiacea). 

EXOGYR A. See Pecten spondyloidcum. 

EXOSTEMA. See Cinchona. 

EXOTIC PLANTS have been extensive- 
ly introduced into India. The lionso of 
Timur and of that, paiticularly, Baber, 
Akber and Jehangir, brought many of the 
trees of their native countries into India, 
Baber, whenever ho found leisure in the 
midst of his active life, diversified with 
multitudinous vicissitudes, formed a garden. 
Akber followed up the plana of Baber, and 
introduced the gardeners of Persia and 
Tartary, who succeeded with many of their 
fruits, as peaches, almonds, (both indigenous 
to Ilajpootana,) pistachios, «&c. To Jehangir’s 
Commentaries we owe the knowh'dge that 
tobacco was introduced into India in his 
reign ; but in latter yenrs, the British. have in- 
troduced Cinchona, many of tho Acacias, 
the Eucalyptus, discovered the tea ])lant, in- 
troduced Sorghum sacharaturn, .l)ivi-l)ivi, 
and tho Musa texlalis, or IManilla liemp was 
brought through Coloncd Balfour from tho 
Eastern Archipelago. IMiihitudes of exotic 
flowering plants have been introduced into 
India. TuiVs Rajastha}i. 

EXPORTS. See Colton manufactures. 
India, Food plants, Rice, Java. 

EYDOUX. See. 

EYES, PAINTING mentioned in 2 Kings 
ix 80, Jer. iv. 30, Ezek xxiii. 40) and tiring of 
the head is still common in every eastern 
country. In painting the eyes, mahoinedans 
use two substances, lamp black (Koh’l) and 
grey oxide of antimony, the latter the men 
use, and tho women use lamp black. 

EYRE, MajorGeneral Sir Vincent, k.c.s.i., 
born 22nd January 1811, author of 
Military Operations at Caubui 1842 ; Prison 
sketches 1843. Metallic Roads 1850. He 
was a prisoner under Mahomed Akbar Khan 
^ Afghanistan. His defence of Arrah in 
the revolt of 1857 virtually suppressed the re- 
hellion in Shahabad. He exerted himself 
Bud was the founder of the town of Esapur 
uearDehraDhoon at the base of thellimalayas. 

a descendant of Salah-ud-Din, 
the Saladitt of the Crusaders. The family are 


EZRA. 

known as the Hassan Keif, and occupy the 
district of Shirwan. Jii Mr. Rich’s time, tho 
bey was powerful and independent. SeoKafra. 

EZIONGEBER, on the shores of tho Red 
Sea, 1 Kings ix & 26, is a little port at tho 
head of the Elamitic, or eastern gulf of the 
Red Sea. This town more naturally belonged 
to tljc Midianites of Sinai, or rather to their 
friend.s tho Egyptians. It was afterwards 
called Borcnics by tho Ptolemies ; and its 
place is still pointed out by the Egyptian 
name of tho viilley in which it stood as Was- 
ly Tabo, tho valley of tho city. Solomon’s 
ships sent from Ezioiigeber, brought homo 
chiefly gold from Ophir, no doubt the town 
known seven ccid urics later under the name 
of the Golden Bei’cniee, mid not many miles 
from the inodeim Soiuakiii, VYhere gold was 
more common th.in in every other place of 
trade. From h’r they also brought pre- 
(m'oiis stones and ebony. {Sharp's History of 
Egypt Vol i. 107. 

EZRA, the prophet scribo is called by 
the mahomedans, Ozair. According to 
mahoniodan tradition, Ezra was of tho race of 
Jacob, of the tribe of Levi, and fourteenth 
in descent from Aaron. They say that tho 
Holy Scriptures, and all tho scribes and 
doctors win) could read and interpret them, 
cxcej»ting a few w ho were taken captives to 
Babylon, w-orc involved in the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. Ezra 
who was then very young, was among tho 
captives, and continued to read and teach 
tho law of God to his countrymen during 
their captivily. At tho end of tho captivity, 
Ezra returned to Jerusalem, and some say 
there, some, near Babylon, wliilo bo was oc- 
cupied in weeping over tlie ruined city and 
temple of God, he said to himself, 

Ilow can fallen Jerusalem ever rije again !” 
No sooner had ho conceived this thought 
than God struck him dead, and he remain- 
ed so for one hundred years, when he was 
raised again, and employed tho rest of his 
days on earth in explaining the word of God 
to the Jews. The Christi.'iiis of tho East 
say that Ezra drank three times of a well 
in which the holy fire had been hid, and 
that thus ho received tlic gift of tho Holy 
Gliost, which rendered him capable of re- 
establishing the Holy Scriptures among his 
countrymen. About 100 miles above Koorna, 
on the right bank of tho Tigris, is liis tomb. 
It is a pretty mosque of tesselated brick 
work, surmounted by a green cupola, and 
the corners and tops of tho tomb are orna- 
mented with large balls of copper gilt. 
Rich's residence in Koordisan^ Vol. ii. p. 390. 
Mignan Travels, p. 0. Townsend Outram. 
and Havelockj p, 308. See Kooma : Tigris 



FiENICULUM PANMORI. FAGOPYiiUAl ESCULBNTUM. 


F, This English letter has a perfect 
representative in the of the Arabic, 

Persian and Hidustani, bnt has no repre- 
sentative in Sanskrit, Hindi, Mahr.ttti, 
Ouzerathi, Bengali, Uriy a, Telugn, Karnata, 
Tamil and Malayal.'im. The Maliratta peo- 
ple, however, pronounce it distinctly, the 
sound of F being given by them to that of the 
English and Hindi ph. The Mohawks of 
N. America, as also tho Hurr.ns and the 
tribes called the six nations never articulate 
with their lips. They have no p, 1, m, f, v, 
or w, — no labials of any kind. In tlie 
Society islands, the gutturals arc wholly 
absent; and in China, neither the d, nor r, 
is used, and g, h, ph. and f, in the non- 
Aryan tongues are often inl-oreliangcd. 

FAAKSI, Jap. a varni h, in use, in 
Japan, of an inferior, kind su^'i'osed to he 
from tho Rhns vernix but adulterated with 
the varnishes of India and Siam. 

FAllACEyE. Tlio Bean tribe, leguniiu- 
ous plants, of wbich ‘JH t species belong to 
New Holland and Polynesia ; i'J to Japan 
and China to ^’imor: I t to Per.sia, ‘20 to 
Arabia, and 801 species in I ho E. Indies and 
Java, arranged nmlcr Plil giuiera. Vuli/t. 

FAB A VULGAlirS. .Muinch. 

Viciafaho., Lixn. N. W., IIfir:.r. 

Common boaii, NiiUshan, „ 

Bakla, Ifi.Nii. Piuiiia, Anc.t.o-Tam. 

^^aiun, N. W.,Himm. 

This is found wild in the Siith'j valley 
between Rampur o»id Sungnani at an eleva- 
tion of 8,000 to 14,000 feet. Cultivated 
from timo immemorial for food for man and 
beast as a vegetable, or iho beans are ground 
into flour . — Glcghmi Punjab .Rnjwrt 0(5. 
Dr. J. L. Sfezvart. 

FABACEiE. Leguminous plants. See 
Dalbergia loguminosjv. 

FACAS. Pout. Knives. 

FACBERI. SiNoir, In Ceylon two sorts 
of Crotalaria, whi(jh grow there pretty plcnli- 
fully, viz. C. laburi)itbli.‘i, and rctusa, both 
with yellow flowers. TlmnhenfSy Travch. 
Vol IV. p. 185. 

FAUANIYA. Hind. Urinary and intesti- 
nal calculi, tho bezoar stones. Sco Bezoar. 

FADUJAR, also Ilajr-ul-bucber. Auab. 
Bezoar. 

FAD VI. Pers. Hind. Servant — Devoted 
servant. 

P.^NICULUM PANMORI. 1). 0. 

Auothum panmori. Roxb. ii. 114. 
Razoeaunj, Auab. Badian, Pers. 

Mooroc, Bk.Vg, Moodorika. Sansc. 

Goowamooroo. „ Dowadooroo, Smuu. 

Warealoe, Gez. Rala-ciiduru, „ 

Sonf, IIiND. Ponin Siragam, Tam, 

Mayuri, „ Podda gillakara, Tki,. 

Panmnohri, „ 


Culfciva(;iBd in India. FI. small, bright, 
yellow, Febr. ; fr. March and April. Seeds 
of a pleasant, sweet, warmish taste, used 
for culinary and medicinal purposes, especi. 
ally among tho natives. Voigt. 24. See Con* 
fectiou of Black pepper. 

FJilNlJM. Lat. Hay. 

FyE'rri) CASSIA. Sco Cassia tora. 

FAvIAilA OCTANDRA. See Tacamn- 
bac. 

FAGARA PIPERITA, the Pepper-hnsli 
of Japan. Tho leave.s, as well as the her- 
rics, have a spicy taste, are lieatiug, and at 
tho .same timo r; her disagreeablo to tlie 
palate. Tknnhhifs Travels. Vol. III. p. G2 

FAG AHA RUETSA. Roxu. Syn. of Xau- 
thoxvion rlieisji. — 1). G. 

FAGHUltEH JABRONG. A spice of 
Assam and Himalayas. 

FAGOKIA CRETICA. Linn. 

Spalaghz.'ii, N. W. Ili-U.M. I Damiya, N. W. Himm. 
Dliam.'i, ,, I 

A small spinon.s weed common in most 
parts of tiio Punjal) plains, and occurring 
ill Aflyinnistan to about 3,500 feet. Tlic 
plant is given ns a febrifiigo and tonic, 
and Dr. Bellow sl.ate.s that, in tho Peshawar 
valley, it is administered to children as a 
propliy lactic against small-pox. Dr. /. L 
Sicivari. 

FAGOPYRUAF. A genus of plants of tho 
Nat. Ord. Polygouaeem, of wliich P. cymo- 
suin, P. esoulenl um, P. fagopyrum and P.ta- 
laricnm aro known in India. Dr, Stewart 
thinks there aro threo species in northem 
India. 

FAGOPYRUAT EMARGINATUM. Mem. 

F.. vidgaris, ? Ogal,* Hind. 

Bnekwheat, Exa, riiapp.ar, „ 

Obal, IIixj). I’hulun, „ 

This is found in llio Sutlej valley between 
Rampur and Sungnani at an elevation ot 
13,000 feet. At high elevations, cultivated 
to a great OAtent, this, with reddish flowers, 
is generally said to grow lower than P. es- 
eulimiiim, but ho ha.s soon both on tho Sutlej 
at tho same level, about 8,500 foot. Oleg- 
horn, Punjab Report, j). C6. Dr. J. L. Skit:- 
art. 

FAGOPYRUM ESCULENTUM. 

Polygonum fagopyrum, Smith. 
Biickwlicat, Exo. | Paphva, Pun/abi. 

This has an erect stem, without prickles. 
It is found in tho Sntlej valley between Rani- 
pur and Suiignam at an elevation of 
fcet. At high elevations, this and F* 
emarginatum are cultivated to a groat e*" 
tent. It gi’ows on tho worst and poorest 
soils, and is often sown as food for game, 
it is a native of Persia and other Asia* 

DO 



FAGR^A FRAGRANS. FAIR, 

tic countries, but was introduced into Coromandeliana *, Malabarica and Zejlanica, 
Kuropc by the Crusaders; and in many the properties of which are not known. — 
parts of France, where it is commonly grown, Bev. Mr. Mason's Temsserhiij Captain Dance's 
is called Saracen corn ; so much is it Ueport^ Dr. McClelland's Report. 
esteemed in Belgium, that M. Bory St. FAGIT. Hind. Ficus carioa ; — Faguri 
Vincent says he was shown the tomb of the Hino. F. caricoidcs. 

])ersou who is reported to have first broiiglit ^ FA-HIAX, the Fo-kne-ki of Romusat^ 
it into that country. Bahliviion, Manual of Klaproili, Landresso, a Chinese buddhist 
Botany ; Burnett^ Onhhies of Botany. travoHcr in Tniiia, Kotaii (Yu-than) and 
quoted in Eng. Cyc. Cleghorn'sBmjah Report Tibet in A.D. 300-400, along with Hoei- 
1 ). 66, Fa-Hian with Ilooi-king, and other 

FAGOPYRUM POLYGONUM, was sent Chinese pilgrims reached Yu-than or Khu- 
for exhibition to Lahore from the hills of tan, in A. 1). 600-400. Fahinn then travelled 
thcN. W. Himalaya and from Amritsar and by Tsn-boandYiilioci and over the Tsu- Ling 
Hnsliyarpur in the plains. mountains eoutli wards to Kic-Chha the 

FAGR^FA FRAGRANS. Roxh. modern Ladak where ho rejoined Hoei- 

Aimali-bonp:, Burm ? of Martjibr.n. khig. From Kic-Chha the pilgrims pro- 

A-uan, lluuM ? of Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui. cccdod westward to Tho-ly whiell they 
Arman-tha. Burm ? of do. do. do. reached in one month. Fa-hian came to 

This useful tree grows in ^Martaban, India, overland by way of Tartary and 
Tenasserim, inland, particularly up the At- Cabul, visited Ceylon and sailed tbcnco to 
tarau river: is very abundant in Amherst, Java. On Ins return, Ijc left behind him an 
Tavoy and Mergui, and in tin* islands of the account of bis travels called Foe Koue Ki 
Tenab.scrim Coast.^ Its maximum girth 4 or an account of the Buddhhst countries. At 
cubits, and maximum length ‘J()-i2.5 feet, bat the time of liis visit. Buddhism was still 
of so slow growth that tiic Burmese refer to the dominant religion, though Vaishnava 
it in a proverb. When seasoned, it sinks in doctrines were gaining ground. Cal. Bev* 
water. In Martaban, it is described as a com- Cunningham^ Ladak. Soo Airun, Buddha, 
pact, hard, yellow and very beautiful wood. India, p. 364. Iiiscripi.ions 378, 384. 

In Tenas.serim, also, as a very hard and ex- FAILNCB. Fu. Delft, 

cellent timber. In Amhcr,st, Tavoy and FAILI, a tribe of Kurds. They are also 

Mergui, though almost imperi.sliable, it is called tho Bakl it lari and dwell in the moun- 
not found capable of bearing so licavy a tainous part of Kirmansbab.Seo Kurdistan, 
strain as some of the other valuable woods FAILSUN. Gurek. Tunic. Spogel seeds, 

of the province. It boars a breaking weight FAIL Zz\MAN, amongst tho Rajputs, 

of 400 to 500 lbs. and its chied’ valuo as a security for good behaviour ; Hazir zaman, 
timber is its imperishability when exposed security for rc-appcaraiico. 
to water or damp. IVIr. Riley and Captain FAIR Kxo. A fair, called in India, a 
Dance say that the teredo naval is will not incla, or assornblago is held periodically at 
attack it, and Captain Dance mentions that many places. Tho system is known to most 
neither beat nor moisture will warp or rot Asiatic nations, and lias been fc^lowcd up 
it, that it is impervious to ilio attacks of with eminent success iii Russia, and exists 
ants, and that the post.s of a wharf at Tavoy, in full force in Toorkistaii, North of Hindoo- 
which for several years had daily, «as the Koosli, itis not unknown in somo parts of 
tides flowed and ebbed, been partly dry and the Cabool dominions, and has long been 
partly wet, continued untouched by the fiimiliar to the natives of India. The cole- 
worms. It is used for building liouscs, | brated fair at Jlurdwar will immediately 
kyoungs, zyats, &c. as posts for buddhist edi- ' occur to most, and, bcsichjs it, numerous 
ficos, piles for bridges, wharves, &c., but for “ mela,” or assemblages, take place in dif- 
lay purposes only by the English, as Ibo forent parts of the country. In Asia every- 
Burmese regard it as too good for tho laity thing yet coidributcs to give them vigour, 
and say it ought to be confined to sacred and they flourish as the only means by which 
purposes. Hence, as the phoongies orRurmose nations distant from each other, and the 
priests look on it as a saered tree, Annan population ofwhieh is often widely spread, 
wood has been more preserved in llie forests can bo readily supplied with articles of homo 
of Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui than any and foreign produce. Tho merchants who 
other valuable wood : it is scattered thickly carry on the trade from India to Cabool 
over tho alluvial plains together with Strych- are principally Lohanco Afghans, whoso 
^os nux vomica. It has been recommended country lies westward of the river between 
for railway sleepers. Dr. Wight, in leones, Dera IsmaolKban and Cabool, and they now 
figures three species of this genus, viz., F. make an annual journey to and from these 
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placefi, brin^ying with them the productions as Hungary, to visit the shrine of a Santon, 
of Afghanistan, and taking back those of Gul-bava, and travel into Tonasserim and 
India and Europe. Being a pastoral race, Burmah. One whom we recently met near 
they are tlieir own carriers •, and being brave, Hingolee, in the Dekhan, was a native of tlie 
they require no protection but their own anus. Punjiib, but had been to Ceylon, Mergui, 
They leave the rugged mountains of the west Tavoy, Rangoon and Moulmciu. As a gene- 
at Drabund, and assemble at Dera Ismael ral rnle, in India, the fakirs are now a low, 
Khan, where they dispose of some of their pro- profligate set of men, held in great disesteem 
pcrfcy ; others proceed lower down the Indus by all classes of the community and some of 
to Dera GhazeeKhan, orcrossto lilooUan and tliem are utterly clegradpd in habits and mode 
Bhawulpoor, where their wants in a return of life. The bulk of them are Be-Sharra 
supply of goods, are sometimes to bo pro- literally, without law, i. e., do not act up to 
cured. Failing this. Hie Loliances pass into the precepts of Mahomed, but are latitudina- 
India, and even to Calcutta and Bombay, rians, a few aro Ba-Sharra. or with law, fol- 
The Lohanee and all other traders descend lowing maliomedauism. The latter aro the 
from Bokhara and Cabool about the mouth Salik, the Be-Sharra are the Majznb, Azad, 
of November, and rcj out on their return in Rus.sool shahi, Emam shahi. Kalandar are 
the end of April, in the Russian Empire, of both sects. Ilerldots Kanoon-ulslam. Seo 
Fairs have been founded in the racinoiy Darvcsli. Sufi, 
of man, at which business to the amount FAB. Mahk. Fruit of any tree, 

of 200,000,000 of roublo.s, or about FA L ASHA. A Semitic race in Africa. 

10,000,0002. sterling is now transacted, and FALCO. Tlie falcon, a gonns of birds 
this is even on the increase. The removal several species of which occur in India. With 
of the great fair of Alaccfiiro to Nejnci has five or six exceptions only, the whole of the 
only served to give commorco a greafor European diurnal birds of prey are met with 
impetus. Burnes in Papers East India Cahiil in India, many of thorn being much coranion- 
and Affghanidan, pp. 1U3 to 100. er in this country, and they nro associated 

FAIRY IJAlll. Eng. Adiantiimcapillu.s with numerous other species unknown in Eu- 
Veneris. The Persians give tho name of rope. The Eutolmaetos fasciatus. (Falco 
Mu-i-Pari or Hair of the Eairy, to Saxifraga Boncllii of dela Marmoj'a)iuhabits thesouth- 
atenophylla, RogU, Seo Eerns. orn parts of Europe, with Asia and N. 

FAIZABAD. iriND. The capital of Badak- Africa; being replaced in S. Africa by Eu. 
hshan.. Tho people are purer Jrauiaus bellicosns : In India and Ceylon is far from 
than the Tajik. rare but confiiiod to the hilly parts. Hierae- 

FAKHTAL A grey color, probably from tus pennatns, inhabits E. Europe, Asia, A f- 
“ Paklitali,” Hind, a dove. rica, India generally, nnd Ccvlon : differing 

FAKIR. riiNi). from Fiikr, Arab, amnho- very littlo (if at all) from H. raorphuoide.s 
medau religions mendicant. Their Persian of Australia, a rare species in Europe. Prof, 
name is Darvash, from Dar, a door and Schlcgel donbtstlieproper habitat of this bird; 
vihtan to beg, but the Pei\sian Darvcsli i.s sy- | it is not uncomnioti in India, preying much 
nonymous with tlio Arabic Fakir. Original- on domestic Pigeons. The true Falco' perc- 
ly there were 12 orders, is common in India, together withF. 

Rafai. Manlavi. Jnlwnl i. peregrinator, which would otherwi.se he re- 

Sadi. Kndiii. Ktialwati. garded its Indian counterpart. Such races 

Sahravardi. Nak.=;hbaudi; iJedawi. those of the Crossbills, the Bauri and 

Shibari Vaisi. Dasauki. ^\uihm Falcons of India, tho British Phjl- 

Thero have been me ny branches or orders. Inscopus frocliilus and Ph. rnfus, and the 
Jalal ud Din, Ruini, antlior of the Masnnvi-i- diifcreut European sparrows, maintain them- 
sharif, founded the Maulavi » . d' In Euro- selves pcrsistcnrly dLstinct. 
peanTurkoy,tbcY have f«>rinc(I -omewhat per- FALCO CANDICAN’S. (Falco gyr falco; 
manenfc commiinities.uud a boiu.sixly diifcreut ‘ Gyr Falcon.’) An Arctic species, very rare 
orders, each named after il .> I'oundor, are .'snp- in temperate regions : the Shangar of India® 
posed tooxisfc there. TiieJiihta'^i'i of Constan- hilconiy seems to denote it, ns a bird of ex- 
tinople, are said to b/i quite aiiici.itie, not at- erssively rare oceurrenco in the Punjab, 
tachod to the principles of tho Korau nor Some writers separate from it an Icelandic 
firm believers in Mahomed .as a prophet, race, either as a distinct species or variety, 
They are generally of Hip sect of Ali, there- respecting which there is much difference oi 
fore Sufi, or niahomedan spiritualists. The opinion. 

Rafai Darvcsli, so common in Tur!;ey, inflict FALCO LANARIUS. Sclthgel, an inha- 
on themselves great self-torture. Sonic of tho bitantof theSoutliEastof Europe, differs very 
wandering Indian fakirs travel so far west slightly from the Indian F. juggnr, 
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FALCO MBLANOPTERUS. See Blanet. Jimach eagerly pursued. They were instantly 
FALCO PBRIGRINATOR. The Shahin, followed by the whole party, foot, horse, and 
a favorite Indian falcon, docs not inhabit elephants, perhaps 200 persons, shouting and 
Knrope, but is clearly the Falco ruber indicus firing with all their might ; and the Falcon 
of Aid rovand, rather than the small hoboy- was saved, but not without severe wounds, 
like Indian species (P. soverns), on which the Jimach liaving struck her to the ground ; 
Timminckbestowedthenanje Falco peregrinus but a horseman came up in time to prevent 
peregrine Falcon.*) It inliabits Europe, her from being devoured.” Tlie Wokliab or 
Asia, North Africa, if not also North Ukab, as it is also termed, is a small Eagle^ 
ant South America: tho South African very abundant in the plains of Upper India, 
race smaller; and Australian F. mac- the Dukhun, <fec., bearing many systematic 
ropus (mclanogenys of Gould; very near- names, tho earliest of which is Aquila ful- 
ly affined. Common ill India; also a near- vescens; for it. is a diflerent bird, not quite 
ly ailined species, F. peregrinator, 'which so large and robust, as the Aq : ncovioides of 
resorts more to the hills, and is the F. ruber Afrieii, with which it has been supposed 
ludicns of Aldrovand. Although the Indian identical. Mr. (now sir) Walter Elliot, of 
and also the north American races arc con- the Madras C. S., remarks that — “the 
Biderecl dilfcrcnt from tho European by some, Wokhab is very troublesome in hawking, 
we doubt the existence of any permanent after the sun becomes hot, mistaking the 
distinction whatsoever. For the Enuri or jesses for some kind of prey, and pouncing 
Peregrine Falcon of India, l\lr. Gould ackqits on the Falcon to seize it. Ho had once or 
Latham’s name, F. calid us, thereby implying twice nearly lost ‘ Shahins’ (Falco peregi’i- 
a distinction from true peregriinis. It may nator) in consequence, they flying to great 
be doubted exceedingly if any one difference distances for fear of tlie “ Wokhab” i. e. the 
could be detected. It is true, tliatmany liigh- Jimach. The principal species employed in 
ly approximate races (considered, therefore, Indiau falconry are identical with those of 
ns .species) do maiidain their distinct ness, Europe; namedy, the .Bauri of India, which 
even in tlie same region .and vicinity ; as is the Peregrine Falcon ofthoAVest; and 
Falco peregrin ijs and F. peregrinator, Jfy- tho Jjaz of India, whidi is the Go, ssliawk or 
poiriorchis subhntco and IT. st^vorus, Circus ‘ Gentil Fjilc(>u’ of Ei’itain. In a curious 
cynneus and C. Swainsonii in India. Persian tnsatiso on the subject, by the head 

FALCO SAGE IE Srhirfjd (F. Innarius falconer of the jMogul emperor Akhav, the 
npnd Tcmminck and Gould), a very ran*, various species used aro enumerated, and 
species in East Europe, .‘^eems to belong pro- may he recognised with pnjcision : among 
perly to Middle Asia, and occurs rarely in them is the tSbangar, which is clearly iho 
the Himalaya. 0(d. Jicv. April ]S57. Jer Falcon of the north ; represented as ex- 

Falco NOBILIS, the sign of the Egyp- tremely rare and valuable, taken perhaps 
tian go<l Horns. once or twice only in a century, and then 

FA JjCONKY. Tho sport of falconry is generally in the Punjab. The Shahin (Falcon 
widely diffused over Asia, even to Malaya- pcn^frriiiator), another favourite IndiaiiFalcon 
Asia; but whether extending to Cliina and does not inliubit Europe, but is ^clearly tho 
Japan, we are unaware. The “quarry” Falco ruber indicus of Aldrovand, rather 
hawked by Hr. Layard’s Bedouin coinpa- than the small hobby-like Indian species 
iiions on tho great plain of Mesopotamia, (F. severus), on wliich Temminck bestowed 
is the Houbara “ Bustard” (ITouhara Mac- tho name F. Aldrovandi. Cal. Ucv* Aiml 
qnmiii) of Sindh and Afghanistan ; being a 1857. 

dilferciit species from tlifit of Spain and . FALCONER, Dr. Hugh, a Bengal Medical 
North Afr‘ca (H. undula!:i;) it appears that I Officer, a disUTigiilsbcd Paheontologist. llo 
the former has most unoxpecfedly turned up, ' was born ai Fnires in 1808 and went t«) India 
of late years, in England and Belgium, if not in LSl'O. He w;»s Siiperintcmleni of the Bo- 
alsoinDenmark.Dr.FrancisBrichanan Hamil- tanic garden.s of Sah.arnnpore and Calcutta, 
ton, remarking upon the hawking or fal- He returned to Enghmd in 1856 or 1857, 
eoiiiy observed by liim in the Sliababad dis- 1 and died 31st January 181)5. In the last 
trict, nientioTis that “the only pursuit w'orth half of his life, ho devoted his time to the 
uotice that he saw in several days* hawk- study of Mammalian Pal.montology, and after 
g was from a largo bird of prey mimed Ji- hi.s death, two v«)lumos of Paleontological 
Jaach, which attacked a very strong Falcon Memoirs and Notes were published by Dr. 
8a it was hovering over a busli into which it Murchi.son, entitled “ Pal scon tologi cal Me- 
had driven a Partridge. The moment the nioirs and Notes of the late Hugh Falconer, 
h alcon spied tho Jimach it gave a scream and A. M., M. D., V. P. R. S. ; with a Biographi- 
flew off with the utmost velocity, while the cal Sketch of the Author,” Compiled and 
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edited by Charles Murchison, M. D., F. R. S. Hindoos) had in it, before Falconer, an oh. 
(London rHardwicke, 1868.) Ho andSir.T.P. vious incongruity in that the greatest land 
Cautley devoted much time to examine the animal of the world was figured as supported 
fossils of the Sowalik hills. He was the on the back of an animal of a size compara- 
author of an Account of fossil bones at Hurd- lively insignificant. His discovery of the 
war in 151. As. Trans. 1837, vol. vi. 238 immense Gohssochchjs, tortoise, however 
On elastic sandstone, ibid, 240 : — On the removed this incongruity, if only ij 
geology of }*erim island. Gulf of Cambay in could bo shown that there was a probability 
Loud. Geol. Trans. 1845, vol. i. 865 ; — Fauna of its having been a contemporary of earlier 
Sivaleusis, or tho fossil fauna of the Sivalik races of man, from whom the tradition of its 
hills, Cautley and Falconer, Loud. 1846, existence might have been derived. In the 
folio. Of the many varied subjects treated of in very same formations in which this great 
the paliBOiitological memoirs tliero are several tortoise was discovered the relics of a small 
of great interest even to the general reader, one were also found, Avhich latter has turned 
One of these relates to the form and structure j out to be identical with tho existing 
of tho Sowalik Hills and his investigations | tedn^ and on this ground. Dr. Falconer con- 
liavo shown that at a period geologically re- \ jectiired that liunian eyes might have wit- 
ceritthe present peninsula of India was a j nessed the Chcloiiiaii monster alive, and 
triangular island, bounded on each side by ' watched its toilsome march. This associa- 
tlieeasternand western ghauts converging to tion together of fossil animals and man as 
Cape Comorin, wliile tho base of of tlio tri- contemporaries was indeed remarkable, as it 
angle was formed by tho Viiidhya mountain took place at a time so long anterior to that 
range, from which an irregular spur (form- in which tlie antiquity of man began to rc- 
ing the Aravalli Mountains) (‘xteiided north- ccivo an attention from men of science ge- 
wards ; while betwoon the northern sliore of ncrally. One of the conclusions at which 
this island and a hilly country wbicli is now Dr. Falconer arrived concerning the more 
the Himalaya Mountains ran a narrow recent geological conditions of India is as 
ocean strait. The hod of this strait became follows: — 

covered with debris from tlie adjacent Hinia- Conditions in India during the tertiary 
laya on its nortlicrn shore, and with thi.s period 'were precisely the reverse of what 
debris became entombed and preserved many have bold in Europe. Instead of a succcs- 
and various animal remains. Tho present sion of periods, with successive decrease of 
condition of tho country has been produced tompciabiiro, India has now tis highatempe- 
by an upheaval of the laud, so that what was raturo, if not higlier, than it ever liad during 
the ocean strait, fiu-ins now the plains of the tertiary period. The uphcavcnients have 
India— the long, nearly level valleys ill which ojierated to increase tho heat. In latitude 
flow tho Ganges and tho Indus. Resides at 7,000 feet above the sea the mean 
this a great uplioavomcnt along tho lino of temperature, making the compensation for 
the Himalaya has elevated a narrow belt the elevation iiiid reducing it to tho level of 
of the plains into tho Sowalik Hills (deter- the sea, is 81 ’2° Fahrenheit, or equal to that 
mined to bo but of tertiary age) and added of the equator. Tlie same excess of tempe- 
many thousand feet to tho height of the Hi- raturo holds generally over tho continent, as 
malaya. For a knowlcdgo of curious contrasted wdth the eastern side of tho con- 
an,d strikiug forms, the world is indebted tineni of Asia. Instead of numerous subdi- 
to the Sowalik explorations by Dr. Falconer visions of tho tertiary period with successive 
and Sir T. P. Cautley. Amongst the dis- faunas, facts tend to tho conclusion that 
ooveries was that of tho Sivalhcrlum, a India had one long term and ono protracted 
gigantic four-horned ruminant-liko animal, fauna, which lived through a period coiTes- 
considered by Di*. Falconer to have ponding to several terms of tlie tertiary 
been furnished with a trunk like the period in Europe. 

tapir, and certain fossil apes, tho first ever The discovery of all these various tertiary 
discovered. But ono of tho most curious and Indian fossils aftbrds an interesting 
interesting forms is a gigantic tortoise, connecting link between two* zoological 
Golossochehjs atlaa, a description of wdiich faunas now remarkably distinct. In Africa 
was communicated to the Zoological Society of the present day, but in no other part of 
in the year 1844. It is well known that an the world, we find both the girafle and the 
ancient mythological conception represents hippopotamus, together with many other 
the world as supported on the back of an peculiar animals. On the other hand, there 
elephant, itself sustained upon a tortoise, are many mammalian forms which are as 
This ancient wide-spread notion (common to exclusively Asiatic. It might have been aa- 
tho ancient Pythagoreans and tho modern ticipated that, in India, as in South America 
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and Auatralia, the forms of life which pre- he has performed his labour of loTC, and for 
coedcd those now existing would have re- the rapidity with which he has executed his 
gembJed the existing ones only, and not others arduous task. Vail Mall Gazette, quoted in 
which now inhabit a distant geographical Frieml of Jnclia, 

region. But Dr. Falconer has shown that FALCONEIUA INSIGNIS, a plant of 
tins was not the case ; hippopotami and even Kussowlee. 

giraffes having been proved by him to have FALEZ. Hind, a field of melons, 
hceh iiihabitiuits of (historically speaking FALLOAV-DEEIi, of Dent, xiv, 5, 1 Kings 
ancient but geologically speaking modern) iv, 23 called in Hebrew yachmnr” or “ red’* 
India. The outcome of these investigations is supposed to be the “ Eakkar-ul-Wash’ of 
is the establishment of tlio essential unity, the modern Arabs, a kind of antelo])e. 
as regards mammalian animals, oft ho faunas "WLITA. Hind., a slow match*, also, 
of Europe, Asia, Africa, and North America, amongst nialiomcdiiiis, a lamp charm, 
and the establishment of the fact that tlicse FALL!. Hind., a kind of iron, 
groat continents together form one vast zoo- FALODEIT, Fuslitii. A wliito jelly 
logical province widely distinguished from sti’ained from Avlieat, and, in spring time, in 
the fauna of South America on the one hand Kabul, drank Avith sherbet and sdoav. 
and from that of Australia on the other. FAES.A. Hind. Grewia Asiatica : also 

In exploring the fossil remains of Europe the acid berry of Grewia Asiatica, nmcli 
niul of Asia, avc find a mixed ’African and u.scd to make a sherbet. 

Indiaii fauna to have existed down to the FALSAlt. Hind, of Kotali. Fibrous gin- 
miocenc period, audit may tlicnco fairly be gor, the inferior sort, 
concluded that ilio mammalian animals now FAGSCHMEA. Rus. Barley, 

peopling the great continents before named FALSE P(3]NT, a capo in Orissa. It ia 

constitute a fauna of mioceno origin, and in a low and Avooded head land, and baa a liglit- 
that case wo must expect to have to descend house, 120 feet; above the water, 
to deeper deposits to find in nortlicrn Inti- FALSH or Palach. Hind, of Kashmir, 
tudes the rcprcscntatiA’cs of Australian or of Populns ciliata. 

South American forms. Such, indeed, is FALUS, also Fains ^lahi. Aka». Hind. 

the case; it is only ill the eoceno strata that PjiiiS. also Klianak-ul-Kalb, Ami. Nux 

marsupials liavo he(;ii found in Kranco, A’oinica. 

and only in strata much more ancient that FAIAVA. Hind, also Farri. ITind. of 

they have been discovered in England. It Salt Range, Grewia olastica. 

is true that edentate animals (who.so bead- FAMINES have repeatedly occurred in 
quarters arc noAV in South America) have India, cliictly owing to the failure of rain, 
been found in European strata of miocenc but occasionally, also, occasioned by wars no- 
age, but it must bo recollected that certain ccssitatiiig an interruption to ogricul- 
animals belonging to tliat group (the pango- tural operations. In the past three hundred 
lins and Cmjjo Jint-cater) are now found in years, Bundclkimd has been three times dc- 
Asia or Africa. So tluit the presence of vastated by famine. The subject of famines 
one or two edentata is in no Avay inconsis- has latterly been much investigated and 
tent Avith the homogeneous nature of the it has been laid down as a sign of coming 
great mioceno fauna, Avliich hiis with the famine that food at three times its ordinary 
lapse of ages become differentiated into tho.se pric^e, at a season when some montlis must 
zoologically distinct provinces of the pre.sent elap.se witliout relief, means famine in the 
day — the (1) Pala?arctic, (2) Noarctic, (3) great majority of cases; Avliilo in some 
Ethiopian, and (4) Indian regions ; the first cases famine conics long before that rate 
including Europe, Africa north of the Sahara is reached. When the rate rises to four times 
and Asia (exclusive of Arabia) north of the the ordinary standard, it is probably accom- 
Himalaya; tbo second, North America paiiicd by famine of a very severe descrip, 
down to Mexico; the third, Africa south of tion. In 17G1), the prices of grain, in Lower 
the Sahara and Arabia; and the fourth, Asia Bengal, became unusually high. At that 
south and south-west of theHimalayaMoun- time, the executive civil administration Avas 
tains. The noble labonrs and many estimable conducted by native officials, who temporally 
qualities of Dr. Falconer will be perpetuated remitted £8,000 of rent. But, by the 4th 
ill a way worthy of him, and after his own January 1770, the daily deaths, from starva- 
heart; for a Falconer Fellowship is to tion in Patna, Averc up to fifty; and before 
he founded in the University of Edinburgh, tho end of May, 150. The tanks were dried 
None the loss, however, are all interested in np, and the springs had ceased to reach the 
his fame indebted to Dr. Murchison for the surface, and, within the first nine months of 
P&instaking and conscientious way in which 1770, onc-third of the entire population of 
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Lower Bengal, were carried off for want of 
food. The following is a partial summary 
of famines that have occurred in India. 
One occurred in 1833, and was described 
in As. JJ» new series, vol. xiii. part 2, 21, 
26, 96, 98, 100, 116, 167, 239, 273. 
Another at Lucknow, in September, 
where 60,000 persons perished of famine 
and cliolora in a few days ; at Hydrabad, 
Malwa, Bahawulporc.Indaporo, andOodipore, 
the whole crops were destroyed by locusts ; 
in Cashmere, 25,000 people perished. 

In one famine, many ])eoplo are said to 
have perished *, and at Lahore, mothers eat 
their children. 

Gerrard gave an account of a famine at 
Herat, in 1832, when 25,000 persons perish- 
ed in As. Jl, new series, vol. xiii. part 2, 

165. 

In a famine in Bundlecund, in 1834, 600 
persons died. Ibidy vol. xvi. That, of 1837, 
was noticed, vol. xxvi. part I, 1, 89, 177, 
266, and that in 1838, in vol. xxvii. part I, 
12, 180. 

For a famine at Cawnpore, a inillion-and- 
a-half sterling of subscriptions was realized 
and distributed ; 1,200 persons died; 1,300 
were fed daily. Ihul^ 273. 

A famine occurred in Giintoor, in 1833, 
and was described by Capt. Best. In this fa- 
mine, 150,000 human beings died of starva- 
tion, also 74,000 bullocks, 150,000 milk 
cattle, and 300,000 sheep and goats. The 
loss of revenue occasioned to Government 
during the fifteen following years exceeded 
two and a half millions sterling. Mad. Lit. 
Trans. 1844, Iiro. xxx. 180. 

In a famine in Nagpore,in 1819, the price 
of Jowarry rose from lls. 5 to Ks. 30 per 
candy. As, Jl. 1 820, vol. ix. 79. 

A famine, in Caslimcre. Ibidj 1834, now 
series, vol. xiv. part 2. 

A ffimiue in Catch, horrible effects of. 
Ibidy 2C2. 

A famine in Marwar, 50,000 people perish- 
ed. Ibidf No. xx.xvi. 106. 

A famine at Ajmcer. Ibid, vol, xv. part 
2,198. 

A famine in Midnaporo district. Ibid, 

202 . 

A famine in Cuttack. Ibid^ 1837, vol. 
xziv. part 2,247. 

A famine at Futteghur, Shahjehanpore, 
Calpee, and Singbhoom. Ihid^ 285. 

A famine in the Upper Provinces. Ibid, 
1838, vols. xxvi. part 2, 20, 69, 78, 1 44, 184, 
212—214, 237; xxvii. part 2, 88, 93, 148, 
164, 190, 195, 280, 231, 327. Meeting at 
Calcutta respecting. Ibid, vol. xxvii. part 2, 
70, 185. 600,000 lives lost. 

A faxoine in the Doab. Bid, 188. 


FAMINES. 

A famine in Kattiwar. Bid, 1889, vo! 
xxx.part2, 67, 119, 123. 

A famine in Cutcli. Bid, 1839, vol. xxviil 
part 2, 200, 220. 

A famine Meeting was hold at Glasgow 
respecting the famine in India. Government 
assistance during the famine at Agra. Relief 
Fund, Bengal. Bid, 1840, vol. xxxi. part2, 28. 

I'amiiie in India. Ibid, 1840, vol. xxxii. 
part 2, 100, 315; xxxiii. part 2, 204, 277. 

Famine, Chronology of, 1841. Montgomery 
M.artinon, 1640 — 1655,1661, 1704 — 1766 
1770, 1782, 1792, 1803, 1804, 1819, 1820* 
1824,1832, 1833, 1836, 1837,1838. Ibid^ 
vol. xxxvi. 1 05. 

Famine anticipated in the Upper and 
Lower Provinces of Bengal. As, Jl. 1842, 
vol. xxxix. 103. 

Remarks on the famine by the Rev. Robert 
Everest published in the Statistical 
Journal, in which are adduced facts to show 
that unfavourable seasons in India arc 
periodical. Ibid, 1843, vol. i. 3rd scries, 468. 

Famine in Cashmere. As. lies. vol. 

In 1860-61, there was a great famine 
on whicli Colonel Baird Smith report- 
ed in 1861, and recommended irrigation. 
Colonel Baird Smith has remarked on the 
rougli periodicity of famines, and it may bo 
said that these local famines recur in one 
p irt of the country or other every 5, 10, or 
15 year?. The greater famines occur in suc- 
cessive centurie.s ; instead of 5, 10, or 15 
wo may say at intervals of 50, 100, and 150 
years. There is vagno mention of great fa- 
minc.s in the 13th, 14 th and I6th centuries, 
notably one in 1471 ; and without going be- 
yond the more recent centuries, there seems 
to be no doubt that oiio of tbo groat his- 
torical famines affected India about the year 
163], in the reign of Shah Jehan. 
Another mention is made of terrible famine 
in the year 1661. In the 18th century, 
wo do not find mention of any famine on 
Iho greater scale till that of 1770 swept 
all the lower parts of tho Gangetio 
countries, and we know not how much 
besides. The famine in 1783-84 was 
undoubtedly one of the greater famines. 
Tlioro have been four famines in Gan- 
jam within historical recollection ; tho first 
17«9tol792, second 1799 to 1801, third 
in 1836, and tho fourth in 1866. Of these, the 
first was tho most severe, far surpassing u* 
intensity that of 1866. Tho great famiu® 
which desolated Bengal 1770-72 did not ex- 
tend to Ganjam, and probably the people reap- 
ed no small profit from the export of gr®'®' 
The extent of the famine of 1791-93 is 
anywhere exactly given. 
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FAMINES. 

Contrasted with 1806, it is worthy of note 
tliat the two earlier famines of 1789 and 
1800 began in the north of tho Ganjaiii dis- 
trict, and increased in intensity towards 
the south, whilst that of 1836, as in 1 806, 
WMS felt with greatest severity in Orissa 
nnd parts of the district, adjacent to Bengal. 
Tho third period of scarcity in Ganjam, 
jilVtii- an interval of 30 years, otjcurredin 
]H:J6. Cholera was very prevalent, and 
many of the cattle also peri.shed. Again 
Mirer the lapse of a quarter of a century, 
Ganjaui was visited by a severe drought du- 
ring tho latter part 1363 and tho early 
nioidhs of 1860. 

'file report of the three Commissioners 
embraces Cuttack, Poorec, and Ihilasore, tho 
three districts of Orissa, omitting tho hill 
tracts — in wliich tho famiiio raged with 
g»vatest intensity, and continued longest. 
.Maiibhoorn, Singblioom, jMidiiapore, Ban* 
coora, llancegungo, Hard wan, Hooglily, 
Howrah, ^"uddea ; and the extent of tlie mor- 
tality never will be ascertained with any ac- 
(!iiracy. Mr. llaveiisliaw estinnites it at not 
less than one-fourth of the population. 

The OcmnnissioiiLTs can give no details 
of tho clfoct of tho I'aminc in tho Tributary 
Miilnils. Moliurbhunj is a very largo territory 
ci)V«jriiig an area of upwards of 4,000 square 
miles, aud tho greater part of l-his tract must 
hii included in tho area of most severe 
suifering; but the roughest approximate 
estimate of the mortality cannot bcgiv'cn. 

In Chota Nagporc, in wbich are tho dis- 
tricts of Maunbhoom and Singlibhoorn, the 
mortality for the farnino of 1866 fell on the 
pupnlatit)!! aliout the same as in Orissa. 

ilengal sntfered in the year 1770 from 
fjimine, more wi<lcspread and terrible than 
any which has ever bclkllcn any otLcr Bri- 
tish possession, and which Colonel Baird 
8inir.li (loeined to have been tin? inostinten.se 
that India ever e.\porii’nced. In the earlier 
days of British rule in Bengal, famine occu- 
pied a place in men’s minds at least as 
prominent .as that wliich it has held in the 
niinds of the present generation in the North- 
western provinces. It is true that Bengal 
has not experienced terrible famine for near- 
ly 100 3'ears. In the Ganjam disti’ict, nearly 
11,000 persons permlied, from actual starva.- 
tien, and in one part of the district upwards 
ot ifin per cent. 

Sir Arthur Cotton estimates that two 
acres of rice land will feed seven people for 
ft.yexr, and Mr. Fischer, the manager of the 
ohevagnnga Estate, considers that a family 
<>t live will consume under 6 lbs. of grain, per 
diem. Ann, Ind, Adm. vol.xii.^p. 11. 244 
-’68, 288, 300 Hunter* s Rural Life in BengaJ, 


FAftAS. 

FAN A. See Laquis. 

FANAM. A coin of tlio Carnatic, now 
nncurreiit. The correct value of one Com» 
pany’s rupee was 12 fauaras 68*57 cash. 
Where much nicety was not required, tho 
usual rate of conversion was one fanam =*» 
1 anna 3 pice. It was a small silver coin, 
the l-12rh of a rupee: no longer coined. 

FAN PALMS, tlio Chamoorops humilis. 
Linn, used for this purpose, grows in con- 
siderable abundance on the shores of tho 
Mediterranean. The loaves of many of the 
palms of southern Asia, the Corypha, the 
Livi.stonia, palmyra and Date palms, are 
similarly employed. Tliat of Ceylon, is. tho 
Cory pha umbracul i fora. —‘Linn. 

FANS of China are principally exported 
to the United States ; a few go to India and 
South America. Those scut abroad are 
made of palm leaf and paper ; feather and 
silken fans are not so often shipped. Fire- 
screens are included under this head as well 
as fans; these are lackered. lu 1836-7, 
171,143 fans and fire-screens were shipped 
to America at 81 J- pci’ thousand, and 2,20() 
leather fans at 40 cents each. According 
to the old duty, 100 fans paid 1:{- mace duty. 
Tlio greatest part of tho funs sent abroad 
are those wliich do not fold up . — Morrisoiu 

FAN-TAL, in China, tho Superintendent 
of Finance. See Kwang-tung chi, 

FAN-YAN-MA, tho Cliinoso name of Ba- 
mian. 

FAQEER, Fakir, or Durvesli, amongst 
the maliomedans, religious mendicants 
of whom there arc several sects. In India, this 
class of religious devotees are generally : 

1 The iCadi'lah ur Ba- 6 IMulling. 

nuw;i. 0 Kiifooe or Goorz- 

2 ThcChistco. mar. 

3 Tin* Slumtareoa. 7 Jullallca. 

4 Tuhqateea or Mu- 8 Soliagocta. 

<|}ii'(>ea, also calloil 9 Nuq.sh-bundeDa, 

dallalue. 10 Bawa pcoaray. 

The Calendar dnrvesh is rarely seen in 
India. Herhuih, See Daiwesh. Fakir. 

FA RAN, the valley from which the Jabl- 
3ilusa range rises. That part of the range, 
on which the convent of St. Catherine is 
hiiilt, is called Tur Sina. See Jibbel-Musa. 
Senai. 

FARAjNJ MUSHK, Hind. Calamintha 
umbrosa | Ocimuni basilicum. 

FARARI. Pkiis. Hind., absconding, dis- 
appearance, a person who has disappeared. 
Fauti-o-Farari, Casualties by deaths and 
disappearance. — Wliot. 

FARAS. Hind. The tamarisks, Tamarix 
orieii tails and dioica.- The Faras plants, in 
the drier parts of tho Doab and in the vici- 
nity of Delhi, are called Asul or Atul, and 
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JARFUGIUM GRANDE. FARlNA. 


iho galls or clioti-mai” which arc 
formed on the Itcc are called Samrat-nl-Asul.” 
in Arabic. Elliot 

FARASH, Hind. Pkrs. a carpet, hence 
Farash a servant who spreads carpets. 
Literally “ carpet-spreader,** bat in Persia, 
Afghanistan, and India, applied to under-ser- 
vants generally. Amongst the maboraedan 
armies, the Farash was a tent-pitcher, which 
in the British camps is the duty of the 
ElUoi^ Ed, Farrier ,Tourn p. 291. 

FARASIUN. Hind. Salvia lanata, and 
S. Moorcroftiana. 

FARAZ. Ar. Hind. Pers. In the ma- 
homedan religion, points ordered by God, — 
God’s commands — Sunnut being the ordi- 
nances of their prophet. For instance, thcRam- 
zan or Eed-ul-Fitr feast, and the Baqrid feast 
aro both Farz and Sunnut, while the Akhiri 
Char Shambahjthe Maharram, and the Sbab- 
i-barat are only Sunnut. Thus, also, Captain 
Burton says, the afternoon prayers, being 
Farz, or obligatory, were recited, hecaiiso we 
feared that evening might come on before 
thoccremonyof Ziyarat “visitation** conclud- 
ed. Throughout India, the Farz or commands 
of God, arc almost obscured by the quantity 
of the Sunnut and tho traditions and there 
are frequent reformations attomptod,but theso 
speedily assume political features. A sect, 
styled ** Farazi” was formed at Oacca in 1828, 
but it died out. Elliot. Wilson. Burton's 
pilgrimage to Mccca\ Vol. ii. p. GO. 

FARBE-ROTIIE, Ger, Madder. 

FARD, AR.in accounting, a slip of paper, a 
list^ a sheet, or statement, a slip in an ac- 
count book. Elliot. 

FARDUSI, a celebrated Persian poet- He 
wrote the Shahnaniali in A. 1). 1 ,000, con- 
taining three heroes, Jamshid, Faridun and 
Garshosp as tho three earliest representa- 
tives of the generations of mankind. A 
little way from the gate of the entrance of 
Toos there stands a dome oiaiamontod wdth 
lacquered tiles, so small as seemingly to form 
a part of some private liousc ; this dome 
covers tho dust of this celebrated poet 
who after tho unworthy treatment he 
received from shah Mahmood, Ghaznavi, 
retired there to die. Fraser's Journey into 
Ehorasaii p. 5H). 

FARFEYUN. Hind. Euphorhium ; gum 
of Euphorbia Royleana. 

FARFUGIUM GRANDE. Mr. Fortune 
says that at Ningpo, in tho garden of an old 
Chinese gentleman there, he met with a 
beautiful new herbaceous plant, having rich 
blotched or variegated leaves which has since 
been named as above by Dr. Bindley. It 
was growing in a neat dower-pot, and was 
evidently much prized its possessor, and 


well it might for it was the most striliB^ 
looking plant in his garden. Ifc informed 
Mr. Fortune that ho had received it from 
Pekin the year before, and that at present 
it was very rare in Ningpo, hut he thought 
his visitor might be able to procure a plant 
or two from a nursery-man in the town, to 
whom he had given a few roots. Ho lo.st no 
time in paying a visit to the nursery indicat- 
ed and secured tho prize. It reached iRntr. 
land in safety. — A. Res. among the Qliineu 
p. 420. 

FATIGARD, Persian, a section of the 
Vendidad, the book of the ancient Zoroas- 
trians. See Ariaii, Parsi, Vendidad. 

FARGHANA the native territory of tho 
father of Baber, it lies on both sides of the 
Jaxartes, a portion of ancient Scythia. 

FARIA, MANUEL Dr. Author of the 
History of tho Discovery and Conquest of 
India by the Portuguese; written in Spanish, 
and translated into English by John Steveus. 
— Playfair's Aden. 

FAiilD lUJTI, Hind. Farsetia llamil- 
tonii and. F. Edgcwortliii, Cocculus villo- 
sua.-~7>. a 

FATITGII, Ab. Roleaso, free. F. Nanmh 
or F. Khatti deed of release. From this word 
also, is tho word Farfighat, leisure, enjoy- 
ment, repose, afllucnco, also Farigh-Kliatana 
a feo to tho writer of a farigh khatti, EUiol. 

FARINA. EnOu Lat. Sp. Flour, meal ; any 
Hour, used as food, cither from wheat, rice, 
Janipha, potato, Jatropha, kfaranta, Cur- 
cuma, Canna. Every now and then some one 
of tho farinm is prominently pnt before the 
public. When Dr.Hassall wrote in the middle 
of tho IDth century, the farinaceous foods, 
sold in London and their composition, to. 
were. — Gardiners AUmentarif Preimraiio^f- 
was entirely of rice, redneed to tho state of 
an c.xtrcmoly lino powder which crepitated, 
under pressure, in the same manner as do 
most of tho nri’owroots. 

Lcath's Alimentary Farina, or Hom(rop 0 ‘ 
ilik Farinaceous Fond. — Consisted principally 
of wheat flour, slightly bnked, and sweetened 
with sugar, together with potnto-flour, and 
a very small quantity of Indian-coni meal 
and tapioca. 

Semolina. — Consists of tho gluten ot 
wheat, with a certain proportion of the 
starch, part of this having been removed. 
Semolina resembles in appearance sago, but 
the little grannies of which it is composed 
in place of being round as in sago 
angular. When moistened, the water is 
rendered perceptibly opaque and milky by 
tho starch still present and the fragm®®** 
swell up and become soft and glutinous. 
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FARQAH. 

Prince Arthur's Farinaceous Fuoci— 
eutirelj Wheat Flour slightly baked. 

Prhice of WaW Food— Consists entirely 
of potato flour. 

Hard's Farinaceous Food, — Consists en- 
tirely of wheat-flour baked. 

UaUhnan's Nutritious Farina — Consists of 
potato flour artificially coloured of a pink 
or rosy hue, the colouring matter probably 
being Rose Pink. 

Jirndcus Farinaceous Food — Consists of 
wheat- Hour baked. 

Jones's Patent Flotir — Consists of wheat- 
flour with Tartaric Acid and Carbonate of 
soda. 

Consists of wheat flour sweetened 
witli sugar. Baxter's Comjminded Farina 
coiisLsts of wheat— flour sweetened with 
sugar. 

Plmnhe's Im[iruvcd Farinac^eom Food con- 
sists priuei])ally of Bean or Pea-Flour, most 
[)robably the former, with a little Tacea 
Arrow-root, some Potato- Flour and a very 
little Maraula AiTOW-Root. 

Vila Rohorant . — Consists of a mixture 
sweetened with sugar of the Red or Arabiaii 
Lentil and Wheat-Flour, the latter in con- 
siderable amount. V^ita iluborniit bears con- 
siderable resemblance to Dii Barry’s Tleva- 
lenta and is sold at ‘2s. per i)ound. — 

C-apiaiii Ripley states tliat a substance 
like arrow- root is obtained from a plant 
called “ Pembwaoo}” and the tapioca from 
the root of a tree called by the Burmese 
“ Kapaloo Afyoukoo.” Food and Us adalkra- 
lions p. ‘250. See Farina. Fit. Tt. Meal. 

FAlllNGll MIJSUK. Hind, Ocimum 
incerta. 

FALIING. .Hind, Pki;, Europe, from the 
old term Fi-ank. lienee Faring!, a European 
or relating U) Enropo, siieli as, 

FARING I DATURA. Hind. Argemone 
nu'xicana. 

FARING! DATURA KA TEL. Hind, 
Oil of Argemone inexicana. See Oil, Bru- 
luadundii or Curuku oil. 

FART AD. Arau, Hind, Pku.s. A com- 
plaint: Fariadi, a complainant, a plaintive. 

FARH, All. Enjoyment ; lieiico. Farh- 
Hagh. Hind, Peks. Pleasure-Garden. 

FAROKH SIR, or Mahomed Farokli Sit*, 
emperor of Delhi. ILj was deposed and 
murdered on the 16th Feby 1710, by Ab- 
dullah Khan and Hussain Khan. 

farm AN. Peks, Hind. A royal man- 
date, an order from a king or other superior, 
which the British write Fiianan. — Elliot. 

FARQAH. Ar. Pktis. A tribe, from 
Ar, Parq, scpariition. Hence also — Favaqat, 
Reparation, Faraqat behtar az malnlat, 
*»bscnce is preferable to (piarrclling ; also 


FARS. 

Farq, the part on tho crown of the head 
where the hair parts. 

PARRAKHABAD, a town of the Agra 
district in Hindustan. It was taken by Sip 
Colin Campbell on tho 2nd Jany. 1858.. 

PARRA-RUD, a river on the eastern part 
of Persia. 

FARRT. Hind. Growia elastica. 

FARROPOS. Pour, or FRAPOS. Port. 
Rags. 

FARS. According to tho Jehan Numa, 
ono of the earlier divisions of tho province of 
Pars was into the five circles or departments 
called “ Knrre” and named Tstakhr, Darab-, 
jird, Shapur, Ardashir and Kobad. At pre- 
sent, it consists of throe principal parts, viz 
1. Fars proper (Persis Proper.) 2. Laristan 
near tho Persian Gulf; and 8 Behbehan, or 
the country of the Khogilu, which represents 
the circle of Kobad. llohbohan is bounded, 
on the north by tho great bolt of mountaips 
which separate Irak Ajem from tho southern 
provinces of Persia : the northern and uorth- 
oastern shores of the Persian Gulf form its 
boundary to the south, llam-llormnz and the 
Ka’b country lie to tho west, while Shnlistan 
separates Belibeliaii on the east from tho di- 
rect dependencies of Fars. On tho east and 
south-east, Belibohan is surrounded by tlie 
ManiJiscni tribe : on tho north and north- 
Avest by the Bakhtiyari, and on the west and 
south by the Ka’b Arabs. Also, tho moun- 
tuinous region l.o the north and north-east of 
tho plain of Beliboliau is occupied by the Kho- 
gilu tribes, — ami the districts of Lirani aud 
Zeitun, near the I’cr.sian Gulf, together with 
the fortrcs.ses of Gul-l-gulab, all come under 
tho control of the governor of Behbehan. 
Fju’s, Parser Farsistan, is the province of the 
j kingdom of Persia, which gives its name to 
I the country. It lies between 27° ^0' and 31° 
42' N. lat., aud 411° 20' and 51 E. long, being 
I nearly square and about 220 miles in length 
I and breadth. It has Kirman and Laristan 
oil tho oust ; tlie Persian Gulf on the south, 
Kliuzistan on the west, and Irak-Ajem on 
the north, with a superficies of about 44,335 
geographical square miles, or nearly ono- 
third of Franco. It has many rich and pic- 
turesque tracts, and is less desert than other 
parts of i*crsia. This province of Persia 
contaimi the salt lakes of Bakhtcgan (also 
called Niriz) and Deroachtc, which aro in 
tho neighbourhood of Shiraz; aud there is 
a fresh water lake in the plain of Zerdan. 
Tlie principal streams ai*o tho Bendamir or 
Araxes, which receives the Kur-ab or Cyrus 
river, as it falls into lake Bakhtcgan : and tho 
I Nabon, who.se cour.se is from Firozabod 
I southward to tho Persian Gulf. In this 
• country are also the higher parts of the two 
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Wnclies of the Tab. Towards the north 
(according to Mr. Morier), Mader-i-Suliman 
marks the tomb of Cyrus (son of Cambyses) ; 
to the west are the ruins of Kizia Safed, 
and, nearly in the centre, are those of the 
ancient capital, Porsepolis. This territory 
represents ancient Persis, which was water- 
ed by the Araxes, Gyndes, Oroatis, Arasis, 
Pelevar and Bagrad. Its cities were Coma, 
Axima, Arbrea, and Artacana ; besides many 
others whose sites are unknown. Perscpolis 
was the capital in the time of Alexander : 
more anciently, the seat of the government 
was at Pasargada, (Straho lib. xv. p. 7*20,) 
the Persagadis of Quintus Curtins (Lib. v. 
cap. vL) but as this historian speaks of the 
fortress of Persepolis, and the city of Per- 
sagadis (qn. Farsa-Gerd?) it is possible 
that the extensive ruins in the plain, near 
the former, may bo the Pasargada of Pliny. 
(Lib. vi. cap. xxvi.,) Ettphrates and Tlgns, 
Col. Chesneijyp. 210. 

The entire southern region of^ars, border- 
ing on the Persian Gulf, is called the Gorm- 
^r or ** hot region.’* It extends from the 
to the latitude of Kazeroon, and runs 
parallel with the Persian Gulf, from tho 
banks of tho Tab to the confines of Laristan 
from Bushiro, eastward, as far as Cangoon, 
the tract is named the Diishtistun or *Mnnd 
of plains.” Tho Tnngistan, commonly pro- 
nounced Tungistoon, or ” narrow land,” is a 
small tract of land oast of Bushirc. The 
greater portion of the people of tho whole 
Germsair, consists of an independent lawless 
set, many of the tribes being robbers by pro- 
fQSsion. 

A lingo wall of mountains separates the 
Germsair, or low region, from the Sardsair, 
or high table land of Persia. One of the 
most conspicuous of these, is an abrupt lofty 
bill, named Hormooj ; where, specimens of 
coal woro found. Sardsair siguitics “ cold 
region.” It is also termed the sarhada, a 
word literally signifying “ boundary or 
frontier,” but, there, is generally applied to 
any high land were tho climate is cold. 

The Sea of Oman, or Persian gulf, called 
also the Persian Sea, and Brytlirean Sea, 
also the Sea of Fars has several islands, the 
Jazirah-i-Lafet called also Jazirah-i-daraz, or 
Long-Island, known on maps as Kishra. 
Also Khareg island, on maps Karrack, a 
small island but well watered, not very far 
from Busbeer, which once belonged to 
the Dutch, and was held in 1838 to 1816 by 
the British. Chi8eley*8 Travels. Vol. i. p. 334. 
Kinneir's Oeographical Memoir of the Persian 
Empire p. 54. Cohnel Chesney's Euphrates 
and Tigris p. 210. Porter's Travels. Vol. i. 


FASLI OR HARVEST ERA. 

I p. 458. See Aras. Ardea, Ardekau, 

' Iran, Kashgoi, Kab, Kirman, Lar, Laristan* 
Oman. Brythrean Sea. ' 

FARSAKH. Pers., by the old Greek 
historians vapaarayyijt. Ifc is tho Persian 
league, about 1 8,000 feet in length and is 
known to Europe, as tho Farsang or 
I Parasang. It is usually reckoned at p. 
I British miles, but like the “ kos” of IndiJ 
it varies greatly. According to Major Rennell 
tho farsakh is little short of 3 J- British miles! 
(Sco “ Illustrations of the Retreat of the Ten 
Thousand,” p. 4.) Mr. Fraser (Journey 
into Khorassan p. 367) says, “ The 
Khorassaneo farsakli is rather more than 
that of Irak rather lesstlian 4 British miles. 
A farsang, is also said, to bo a distance 
witbin which a long sighted man can see a 
camel, and distinguish whether it be white 
or black. (Bundeheseb, cap. xxvi.) It is 
also described as one hours travel or journey 
or four miles. Baron C. A. Be. Bodes Tru- 
veU in Lunslan and Arahisfiin. p. hi. ]lkh\ 
residenee. in Koordi4an. Vol. i. p. 197 Porters 
Travels. Vol. i. p. 255. 

FABSAN, an island off the coast of 
yemon about three miles from tlio sea port 
of Jezan. I’lie sea- faring population there, 
are largely occupied iu tlie pearl fishery. 

FARSil. IIlvd. Pers. A Carpet. See 
Farasb. 

FARSH, IIiN'D. Populus nigra. 

FARUD. Ak. Hind. Pers, liiorally des- 
cent or alighting : iu the customs depart- 
ment, delivery in of goods. Ell. 

FARW. Hind. Digitaria sanguinnlis. 

FARWA. Hind. Tamarix orieutalis, tho 
tamarisk. 

FASCIOTARIA FILAMENTOSA and 
F. Trapezium, See Siphonostomata. 

FASL. Ar. Hind. Peks., a season, a 
crop, a harvest. 

FASLI OK HARVEST ERA. The origin 
of tills era, the harvest year of northoru 
India derived from that of the Hijra, 
has boon traced to tho year of Akbar’s ac- 
cession to the throne, or tho 2nd Rabi-us- 
Saiii A. H. 963 (14 February 1556) when a 
solar year for fiimncial and other civil tran- 
sactions was engrafted on the current lunar 
year of tlie Hijra and subsequently adjusted 
to the first year of Akbar's reign. In tho 
Dekhan, however, tlie Fasli year, differs 
from tho precediug, being .apparently in ad- 
vance of them. The Fasli year of the Dek- 
bau owes its origin to the emperor Shah 
Jahan, who after bringing his wars in Maha-. 
rasbtra to a close in 1636, endeavoured to 
settle the country, and introduce the revenue 
system of Tudor Mill, the celebrated mi- 
nister of Akbar, and thus naturally came 
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PATAHAH. FATHER AND MOTHER, 

the revenue or harvest year. It differs from Koran or Introduction, and was revealed 
the Fasii of Bengal by seven years, from the at Mecca, and is as follows commencing with 
acceleration of the lunar year. The year is the w-ords “ Bismil1ah-Ir-Rabman-ur« Rahim, 
or onght to be sidereal, but the Madras Go- “ In the name of the most merciful God, 
vemment have now fixed its commencement Praise be to God, the Lord of all creatures, 
to the 12th July, and applied it solely to the most merciful, the King of the day of 
revenue matters. The harvest years of nor- J udgment. Thee do we worship and of thee 
thorn India, however, have their origin from do we beg assistance. Direct us in the 
the j eor of Akbar’s accession to the throne; right way, in the way of those to whom 
or the 2nd Rabi-us-sani A H. 963 = 14th thou hast been gracious; not of those 
February 1556: the object of Akbar, in against whom thou art incensed, nor of 
introducing the FasU or harvest year, was those who go astray.” This Pra)'er is offered 
merely to equalize the name or num- with upraised hands which are afterwards 
her of the year all over his vast empire, drawn down over the face. The hands are 
without interfering with the modes of sub- raised in order to catch the blessing that is 
divisio!! practised in different localities, but supposed to descend from licaven upon the 
from this sprang the four existing harvest devotee ; and the meaning of drawing the 
years. The Bengali san, tho Vilayati san, palms down the face, is symbolically to 
and the Tamil FasU year, may be always ti'ansfer tho benediction to every part of 
considered identical with tho Saka solar tho body. It is said on many religious occa- 
year, while the FasU of tlio western pro- sions. Sales' Koran, Burton's Pilgrimage 
vinecs,may in like manner bo classed with the fo Me.ccah. Vul„ i. p. 286. Ferrier's Journey, 
Inni-solar Samvat there current. The Hijra p. 502. 

ynar, began on the 26th November 1 555, FATEH ALT SHAH, was king of Persia 
N. S. Tile concurrent FasU year, 963, began uj) to the year 18 . His life illustrates Persian 
on the 1st of the lunar month /l.s 7 ta, (Aswina) customs. He was an eminently handsome 
wliieli fell on tho 10th September 1555. man. He possessed one of the largest 
The Vilayati year 903, on the 1st of tho families on record, in ancient Or modern 
solar month Asjin, which occurred on the 8th times. Besides the four “ akad” or lawful 
September 1555. But the Rongali san 963, wives, permitted to every mahomedan, he 
began on tho 1st Baisakh falling within the had more than 800 “ mutea” or inferior 
same Hijra year, which was necessarily that spouses. llo continually changed his 
of the 1 1th April 1556. The number 592 women, as he was tired of them and lacked 
ninst he added to convert the two first eras novelty ; but he never parted with any who 
into Ciiristian account, if less than four of had borne him male children. Ho had up- 
tlieso months have transpired, and 593 ycar.s, wards of one hundred and thirty sons ; and 
if more: also 593 years for the first nine one hundred and sixty or seventy daughters, 
months of the Bengali sail, and 5‘.>1 for the At tho time of his demise, hi.s cliildren, grand 
rest. — Prlnsep's Antiquities hj Thomas, p. children and great grand-children amounted 
170. . to about, five thousand souls ! These princes 

FASTIKI. Hinp., a kind of emerald. Shahzado were, long, a lieavy burthen to 
FATAH-UL-BAB1)AN, a liistorical w’ork the country. Scarcely a viliage of any 
on mahomedan countries from Spain to Sind, sizo in Persia but had some princa resident 
by Ahmad, son of Yahya son of Jabir, styled at it to oppress and impoverish the people, 
Al-Biladuri. He was tutor to one of the wliilo lie devoted his time and energies 
princes of tho family of the klmlif Al Mnta- to all manner of mischief and profligacy, 
wakkal, and died A. D. 829-3 (A.Il. 279.) Some becarno comparatively well off, but 
LlUot Kist. of India, many fell into great poverty, there, and 

^ PATAHAH, Ar., also al-fiitahat, also descendants soon had to earn 

Fatihat the name of tho opening chapter living as mechanics, and tradesmen 

«f the Koran. It is a prayer, and is held different cities. This Biat.c of 

in great veneration by inahomedans who f'hings was surpassed by Augustus XI. of 
K've it several lionorahio titles, such as the I^^lnnd wlio is said to have had 354 children 
chapter of praise, of prayer, of thanksgiving ^i^ nnnierous concubines. He also had 
treasure. They esteem ittlie quintessence one of his own daughters for his mistress, 
the whole Koran, and often repeat it in ^ pi^^o depravity of which Fateh AH 
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' feir devotions both public and private, as '^as never accused. 

phristians repeat the Lord's prayer. Most . FATHAH. Arab. Hind. Pers. Victory, 


^ nrkish epitaphs end by the words Fatihah I FATHER and MOTHER, 

Th. P i®!*","”- I B-'P- If'*"’- Tilli Tandri, 

r atahah is entitled the Preface, ol tho Taya-Tya pan, Tam. 



FAULKNER. 

Among the people of India, and amongst 
tlie Chinese, an honorific appellation to 
people of rank or to a peraon from whom a 
kindness is received or expected. In China 
it is a title by which the representatives of 
authority are designated. Uuc^ OhineBe Bm- 
pirCf Vol. i. j). 22. 

FATHOM. Bno. 

lian, BuiiM. I Bam, Hind. 

Toiae, Fh. 1 Teaa, Lat. 

This is a natural measure, from point to 
point of an outstretched liand. It was com- 
mon to Greek, Roman, and Indian, and is four 
cubits in length. The Greeks and Romans 
Lad also the foot (pes) the hand (palm) the 
palm (iraXaierrij) and the finger (digitus). 
The Romans also had tho military pace, the 
Greeks, and Romans also had tlie cubit, 
(ctibltus.) Tho ancient inhabitants of Asia 
bad, as a unit measure, the cubit or ell. from 
the elbow to the point of tho little finger. 
All of these digit (aiigul) palm, cll (hath) 
and span (bilish) are in use in India. 

FATIHGANJ in L : 2 q ® 27. 4 N. ; L. 
70® 17'. 7 E. a town in Hindoostan, 10 miles 
N. W. of Bareli. At the Tower Station it is 
628 ft. above tho sea. G. T. S, 
FATIHGARH, orFarakhabad in L 27® 
23'. 3 N. ; L. 79® 37' E. in Hindostan, a largo 
town on the right side of tho Ganges, DO 
miles E. of Agra. The I)jlk bangalow is 635 
feet above the sea. Scld. Boh* 

FATIMAH, daughter of Mahomed and 
wife of her cousin Ali. Her tomb at Loms, 
Armenia, is held by sbiah mahomedans in 
the highest reverence. Tho Koran is read 
there night and day, and nearly tho same 
privileges are cflerod to tlie pilgrims, as at 
Mecca, that of having paradise for their 
portion. Chatfield's JlmhoBtm p, 209. See 
Taveniier. B. I. Ch. vi. and B. J. J. Ch. iii. 

FATSIZO.ouINACCESSIBLE ISLAND, 
in lat. 33® 6. N. and long. 140® E. a penal 
settlement of Japan. 

FATTEH MAHOMED. A mahomedan 
of Sind, who in 1788, dethroned Rahiden, 
then Rao of Cntoh, who liad embraced uia- 
hornedanism, Ob. 1813. Burnes* Shiil. 

FATTEHPUR, A town of the Allahabad 
district. 

FAUCHE, HIPPOLYTE, translator of 
tho Mahabharata, 7 Vol.«i, Paris 1863—1867. 
FAULAD. I-IiNP. Steel. 

FAULKNER, ALEXANDER;-Rn officer 
in the Civil Service of H. M. Govern- 
mcnti at Bombay, in the middle of tho 19th 
century, Author of “ Commercial Diction- 
ary,” a work of great practical utility con- 
taining in a small bulk a vast amount of 
useful information relating to the articles of 
commerce and the economic pvoductsof India. 


FEATHERS. 

FAYENCE UNACHTES PORZELLAN 
Ger. Delft. 

FAYRER J, c. 8. 1. a medical officer of 
the Indian Army of Bengal, author of 
several contributions to medical literature. 

FAZZEH. Arab. Silver. 

FEASTS, are often mentioned in the Old 
and New Testaments and the texts find many 
illustrations in India, Genesis xlv. 22 says 
‘ To all of them he gave changes of raiment,’ 
and at the close of a B’east, hindoos amon.w 
other presents to the guests, commonly give 
new garments. A hiiidoo garment is merely 
apiece of cloth, requiring no work of the 
tailor. Deuteronomy, xxiii 10 says ‘ Ho shall 
not come within the camp,’ and hindoos, in 
a state of unelcanness, are interdicted from 
feasts Ac. Mark xiv 20 says ‘ It is one of tlie 
twelve that dippeth with me in the dish’. In 
tho east, hindoos never eat togctlier from one 
dish, except where a strong attachment sub- 
sists betvvccMi two or more persons of the 
same caste: in such a ease, one person some- 
times invites another to eomo and sit by him, 
and cat from tho same dish. It is highly 
probable, that the same custom existed 
among the Jews, and that the sacred liisio- 
rian moiitions this notice of our Lord’s, ‘ It 
is one of the twelve, that dippeth with mo 
in tlu) dish,’ to mark more sti'ongly the per- 
fidy of t he character of J udas. John ii 8. 
says ‘ Bear unto the governor of tho feast.’ 
It is very common both with tho hindoos and 
tho mahomedans to appoint a person wlio 
is expert in eondueting the ceremonies of a 
feast, to manage as governor of the feast. 
This per.son is rarely the master of tho 
house. The numbers invited amount occa.- 
sionally to hiiiidi’cds, sometimes thon.‘-'ands 
and a person to secure regularity is indispeu* 
sable. WimVs View of the Hindoos* 
FEATHERS. 


riuimen, 

Dot. 

PiTr, 

Gl7. 

Bedveern, 


riiuiic, 

It. 

Phillies ji lit, 

Fk. 

Bull!, 

Malay. 

Plumes, 


Plumas, 

Sp. 

Boltfudeni, 

Ger. 

Riikaignl, 

Taji 

Pudcrii, 

»> 

Uckkalu, 

Tm.. 


In Asia, feathers are rarely used for stulf- 
ing beds or pillows. In fhc south and cast 
of Asia, as in Europe, featliers are largely 
used for personal ornament, and those of t he 
ostrich, tho Indian roller, the green kiaj? 
fisher, and the egret aro most frequently 
employed. Q’ho feathers of tho ostrich aio 
imported from Africa and tho west of 
Europe is chiefly supplied from tho nor- 
thern margin of tho Great Desert at 
Arabia. Those plucked from tho living 
animal or recently killed birds aro more 
beautiful and more durable than if taken 
from the animal some time after death, or 
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FEDERMESSER. 

thnn cast or dropped feathers. The plumage 
of the male bird, is very superior to that of 
the female, the fine drooping plumes f)n the 
hack and near the tail being of the purest 
white, while those of the female are never 
free from a tingo of grey near the tip. Com- 
mercolly in Rcngal says Mr. Tayfor is cele- 
brated for its feathers. They are either 
prepared singly for head-dresses, or made 
into tippets, boas, and muffs, some of them 
lire exceedingly beautiful, and apparently 
not inferior in quality to those imported 
into Great Britain fivim Africa. The 
down of the young Adjutant Crano (CIconia 
Argala) and of other cranes, are mado 
into ladies boas and victorincs. The 
Adjutant is very rarely found in Southern 
Jiidla, but a kindred species the Ciconia 
alba, (Jordon), is pretty common. Of 
tliis the under tail (!Ovcrts are collected 
and sold in coiisidorahle quantity. Many 
are procured at Trichoor in ^Malabar. In the 
runjab the narrow black wing feathers 
«)f the “ Onkar” are used to make the ‘‘kal- 
gi,” or plumes for the khod,” or helmet. 
Those plumes have a very elegant appear- 
ari(;e, they stand about G or 8 inches above 
the helmot. The featluTa of the lloiihani 
luacqucenli are similarly used. In Madras, 
dealers in bird’s foathers carry on this trade 
on an extensive scmiIo : one dealer liad near- 
ly 100 sets of hunters each composed of 4 
or 5 shikarees and one cook — most of 
these people are kornvali (basket makers) 
wlio live in and about Madras. Each 
set has its head man who is responsible 
for the others. '!rhcse sets are sent out 
once a year, each receiving from 20 to 
loo Rupees together Avith a certain number 
of nets, a knife &o. — they traverse various 
countries between Bombay, Delhi, Ben- 
ares, Calcutta and all over the Deccan, 
collecting the feathers of king-lisher.s and 
return after G or 8 months to ]Mad- 
ras, each set bringing from 1000 to 0000 
feathers which arc taken by the dealer at 
Rs. 14 per 100, and shipped to Burmah, 
Penang, Singapore and Malacca bringing 
ten to thirteen dollars the hundred. Feathers 
form a considerable export from India. In 
the four years 1857-8 to 1860-1 , to the value 
of £27,570 were exported, about Jrd of 
which went to Britain, France and China. The 
wings of a king fisher are imported into Bur- 
mah from India through Araoan. il/. E. J. R. 
Br. Taylor in Ex. 1851. See Bird’s Feathers. 

‘ FEOHADURAS. Poet. Locks. 
FEDERHARZ. Ger. Caoutchouc. 
FEDKRN. Ger. also BETT-FEDERN. 
Ger. Feathers. 

FEDERMESSER. Gee. Penknives. 


FELIS. 

FEGHAN, a word supposed by soiho to 
bo tho source of tho. term Affglian. See 
Afghanistan. 

FEEJEB ISLANDS in tbe Pacific. See 
Fiji. 

FEET WASHING, alike amongst bindns 
and mabomodans, is a purification strictly 
attended to before meals. With hindus, so 
soon as a guest enters, to present liira with 
water to wash his feet is ono of tho first 
civilities. 

FEIGEN. Gfu. Figs. 

PE I LI or FAILI, a name of tho BakhtL 
ari tribe ; See Baklitiari, Faili, Kurdistan. 

FEINESMEIHj. Ger. Flour. 

FEL. Pees. Elephant, honco fel khana 
elephant shed : fel pai, elephantiasis. It is 
from this word “ Fel,” with tho Arabic “al” 
that tho words Elephas and Elephant come. 

FELAMORZ, the son of Iloostum, the 
hero of Persian romance, was defeated by 
Behram near tho fort of Fcs.sa, between Shi- 
raz and Darab, Behram caused Felamorz 
to bo hanged, and his tomb existed in tho 
village, until, it is said, a Eiiro])ean traveller 
removed it away, as a relie. 

FEfjIS,agenus of mammal animals, of the 
cat kind, of t he Natural Order Ferro, tho 
family, Felidro, and tribo Felinro. Amongst 
naturalists, tho notices of them are iian« 
ally limited to the larger, wild animals of 
this genus, of which may be mentioned, 

Felh Lro^ tiro lion. 

Fdis Cnraaal, tho Caracal. 

Fdis Tigris^ Link, the tiger or royal tiger. 

FcUh Leopardus. Schreb, the leopard or 
Cheeta of India : 

Fdis PardnSf tho panther or Gorbocha of 
the 1 )ekhan 

Fdls Jiibata the maned leopard, tho hunt- 
ing leopard. i 

Fdis Melos j Peron. Tho black Cheetah. 

Fdis Fardochrous. Hodgs. 

Fdls Horsjiddlif G]?ay ; 

Fdis Javonenslsf Desm. 

Fells Svmalrmusy Horsf. 

Fells BengaJensIs^ Desm. 

Fells Torquatas, Fred. Cuv. 

FdtA Murmensis. IIodgs. 

Fells Viverrimi.% Bennett. 

Fdis Ohansy Gulden. The marsh cat. 

Fells Macrocelis of Java . 

Fells Cervaria the lynx. 

Besides these are several of the smaller 
feline animals, usually termed cats. But, 
in the catalogue of animals in the India 
House Museum it is remarked th^t several 
of tho smaller species of Felis have a very 
close family resemblance, and zoological 
writers are not agreed as to their specific 
distinctions. F. Javanensia Cuv. and Dun. 
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FELIS. 

and P. Samairana, Horsfield, were classed 
under F. minuta, by M. Temminck. who 
is said to have, in despair, given up the 
attempt to distinguish them. Like- 
wise F. Bongalensis, Dksm. F. torquata, 
F. Cuv. and F. (Leopard us) inconspicuus, 
Gray, are by no means well defined. 8imi- 
lnrly, amongst sportsmen in India, there is 
a continuous attempt to distinguish tlie 
various kinds of the Cheetah. Tlie word is 
of Hindi or Mahrattali origin and means 
spotted and amongst the spotted relino ani- 
mals, sportsmen speak of the Leopard, the 
Panther, the Black Leopard, the Cheetah, 
theHanting Cheetah, and the maned Cheetah, 
and Cheetah is generally applied as a siiiVix 
toall of these. There would seem to bo at least 
four varieties of spotted cats, besides sinjh rare 
animals as the snow-leopard of the Himalaya 
and the blaok panther. 

The two larger animals which arc confus- 
ingly oallod Cheetah, panther, leopard, didVT 
80 much in marking and appearance as to 
make them, to the unscientific eye, appear 
distinct species. The lighter coloured of the 
two, has the ground of a light tawny yellow, 
shaded into white at the belly and inside of 
the legs, neck, and chest. 

Besides these, there is a small spotted cat 
also called “ cheota»” which preys on dogs 
and small animals, bub is quite unequal to 
cope with a bullock. The spots on its body 
are ueai’ly complete spots, and not rings as in 
the panther. 

The hunting leopard (Fclis jnbatn, Lco- 
parda jubata) the I'onrth o]i the list, is quite 
distinct and it lias a niauc. Itsclawsare only 
paHially retractilc.Manyof the native princes 
keep these animals and train them for the 
purpose of hunting antilope.s. Bma fide 
cats of the genus Fclis, are very mimcrous 
in species, are of all sizes, from tlie lion 
and tiger downwards, and are nowhere 
more abundant in species than in Imiia 
and its environs from the snow-capped 
Himalaya to Ceylon inclusive, and along the 
eastern side of the Bay of Bengal arid Ma- 
lacca Straits. Throughout this range of ter- 
ritory they occur of all sizes, from the 
largest to the smallest ; and appertaining to 
various sub-divisions of the great genus 
Felis. These sub-divisioiis or minorgroups, 
however, have not. been satisfactorily estab- 
lished : and one great authority, Professor 
Temminck of Leyden, gave up in despair the 
attempt to classify the long series of feline 
animals otherwise than in order of size. It 
needs no extraordinary acumen to recogni.se 
the type of one sub-group in the lion, of 
. another in the tiger, of a third in the lynxes 
of a fourth (most distinct of any) in the 


FELIS LEO. 

hunting leopards or Cheetas of books on 
natural history, and so on ; but there are 
various species which do not conform to 
any such division, nor possess sufficiently 
marked character.s to stand as the types of 
peculiar divisions: again, there are local 
groups ; tliiis, among the animals generally 
classeil ns Leopards, there is the South 
American type, with large bull-dog head and 
compnratively short tail, to which the Jaguar 
and Ocelots belong, — and also the Asiatic 
type with very long and thickly clad tail, 
large body-markings, &e., to which the 
Ounce or (‘ Snow Leopard’) and several 
other and smaller animals appertain. 

The various feline animals which may 
happen to fall under the notice of an Iiidiau 
.sportsman, an; however, as under : — 
FELIS LEO. Linn. The Lion. It is 
generally recognised that there is only one 
Species, with several varieties, the lion of 
Senega], the lion of Barhary, and the 
lion of Persia ; and sportsmen are in- 
(dined to distinguish varieties in the lion of 
Gnzerafc and Katlywar, and the lion of 
Gwalior and Ifarrianali. The lion, is ilio 
desert king; as the tiger is monareh 
of the jungl(\s. It is found in Guzernt, 
Katty war, along the Itumi of Cutoh, in Raj- 
pufcanah, Gwalior and Harriaiiah. It is 
tolerably plentiful at Gwalior and also 
about Goonah, and lions have been killed 
liO miles from Sagur, wretched mangy 
looking things. In those met with, general- 
ly, the male is nearly maueless, and usually 
inferior in size and appeai’ance to its Afi ican 
brothers. Tigers aro said to avoid the lions 
and desert those jungles in which any roving 
lion may make its appearance. In Kal tv- 
war, the district the lions most alfect, tigers 
are said to be unknown, though panthers aro 
common. It has been supposed, also, that the 
lion avoids the tiger. And since the “ Fifty Rs. 
r(5 ward” came out in the Central provinces, 
for tigers, and they Lave been sliot off, lions 
have begun to appear iii the nortliern-nmst 
parts. It is moreover unlikely that an Indian 
lion could eon tend with n tiger as the lion is 
much inferior in size and strength. In the 
Honorable Mounlstuart Elphiustone’s Ac- 
couat of the tdntjdimi of CaJjul, which was 
puhli.shed in 18 15, it is remarked, that — “the 
lion, though so common in Persia, and lately 
found ill such numbers in Guzerat and in 
j Hurrianah NorthWest of Delhi, is very rare 
in Afghanistan.” As regards the latter 
country, he adds, — “ the only place whero 
I have heard of lions, is in the hilly country 
about Cabul, and there they are small and 
weak, compared to the African lion. I even 
doubt whether they are lions.” Lieut. 
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FELIS LEO. 


Ipwin» who accompanied Mr. Elphinstone in 
his mission to Cabnl, states, in his admi- 
rMe Memoir on Affifhanistan, published by 
the Asiatic Society in 1839, that — “the 
is a native of Persia, and some are 
found as far as Tashkond, in a northerly di- 
rrctioii and an easterly. There remains no 
doubt of lions being found in Harrianah ; bat 
in many of the intei-mcdiate countries these 
auinals are very rare.” These notices are 
coiiteniporaneoas ; and one certainly conveys 
tlie idea of the lion being then a commoner 
animal in the great Ilarriaiiah desert 
tliiin tho other docs: but so far back 
in 1837, the late well known sportsman 
Major Brown, (‘ Gnnga’ of the liengal Sport- 
i'.uj rcrnarkod, that — “ only twenty- 
three years elapsed from tlio ocenpation of 
till} country, when the Lions, which were at 
one time immcrous in tlio dry and sandy 
desorts of tlio Harrianah, beeamo extinct 
south of tho Cnggar, ihroiigli the .ardour of 
British sportsmen, and, it is supposed, none 
are now to lio found nearer than the Sutlej. 
Having no inac^ccssiblo dens to retire to du- 
ring the hot weather, tho from iieccs- 

siry, took up their aliodo where water could 
heioiind; and as places of this description 
wt're rare, and genendly near villages, their 
rel rent was easily beaten up, and their en- 
tire destruction speedily (‘IfeeieiL In the 
month of May, ihi: lloii-sliooting party had 
only to ask one t|iiestion from the [leoplc of 
the cinmtry, to know where they might 
expeefc sport?” viz: whore vvaJer was still 


of India, along the line of the Indus to Sindh 
into Harrianah, Rajputanah, towards Gwa- 
lior, Kattyw.ar and Guzerat, and that this 
is tlie explanation of the varied opinions 
put forward by sportsmen as to th© appear- 
ance of tho lions of India. Tho ordinary 
Persian lion is well maned ; and this race 
is said to bo identical with the Arabian. A 
fine Persian lion and lioness were long ex- 
hibited in tho Surrny Zoologic.al Gardens, 
with a fine S. African lion and lioness in 
anfidjoiningden j and Mr. Blyth says there 
was not much difference in the development 
of the mane of tho.so two lions *, but the 
Persian was a much paler animal than the 
other.” According to Mr. Warwick, the 
pair were brought as a present to King George 
IV., from Bussora, in the Boyne, man- 
of-war, Captain Campbell, and the King 
. presented them to the Men.agcrie then at 
{ Exeter Change. Tho Asiatic,” ho adds, 
“ dilfcrs from tho South African lion in 
being rather less in size, with mane much 
more scanty, and of a light yellow colour, 
tipped with grey, tho whole body being of 
.an uniform fiivvu colour. The bead wants 
the width and nobleness of countenance so 
a])pareiit in tho African lion. Tho tail is 
not so delicately tapering, and the tuft at 
tho end of it is much larger in proportion.” 
(Xafurallfil'e LIhmrj/y — Fdiiio;). Major, Sir 
W. Cornwallis Itarris, however, had no faith 
in the existence of an Asiatic race of mane- 
less or .seantily-imuied lions: and he was 
.as familiar with the lion of Guzer.at as with 


to found. The largest lion seen in 
Kiigland was caught, when very young, in 
Ilurriunah, by Goal. Walsoii, ;imi was pro- 
senred to King Get). TV. In Vol. I of the 
llio lion is cursorily 
mentioned as an iii!i;il)itarif. of tho terri- 
t'lrles south, of G walior in 18 to : About 
181S tliore was seen in Calcutta a fine living 
lioness, more Ih.ni iwo-thivds grown, whicli 
ha.l been captured as a small cub in Sindh. 
She .appeared hoalr.hy and vigorous; but 
died in t he couive of her passage to Enghind. 
1 hero were also then, in the Londtjn Zoo- 
logieal Gardens, .a young lion and lioiie.ss 
Irom Guzer.at ; wliicli is the .stronghold of 
lions in India. Fi’om the accounts of Asiatic 
hens, there seem two v.arietios of them : one 
compar,atively mancloss ; the other heavily 
uiancd, sc.arcely if at all less so than tho 
African lion. Of tho latter, again, some 
i^aturalists distinguish apart tho Hons of 
Barbary, Senegal, .and South Africa. The 
hou seems to traverse great tracts of coun- 
l-ry and there is no doubt tliat those of 
lorsia and Mesopotamia, possibly of dis- 
tinct varieties or rearing, come to tho west 


that of South Africa. He says that in point 
of size and complexion the South African lion 
diller.s in no respect from that found so abun- 
dantly in Gazer, at — one of the only two pro- 
vinces of India wherein tho species exists— 
I measuring usually between ten and eleven feet 
I in extreme length (i. e. tlie .stretched .skin !), 

I “ arnl varying in hue betwixt ash-colour 
; and tawny- dun ; but generally possessing a 
morn elaborate .and matted mane; whicli pe- 
culiarity is attribiilablo, in a great moasare, 
to the less jungly character of the country 
that ho inrc.sts, and to tho more advanced 
ngo to which, from tho comparatively small 
number of his mortal foes, he is suffered to 
attain. In India tho 1 ion is often compelled to 
establish himsedf in heavy jungles, which 
comb out a considerable portion of the 
long loose silky hairs about his head and 
neck ; but this is seldom tho case in the arid 
plains of Africa, where tho covert being 
chiefly restricted to the banks of rivers, or 
to isolated springs, bo rests 8.ati.sfied with a 
less impervious shade, and is often disturbed 
from a clump of rushes, barely large enough 
to conceal his portly figure.” Elsewhere, 
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Major Harris remarks, that^“ amongst ihc in length, including various villages, and 
Cape colonists it is a fashionable belief, that among others those of Booroo and Goliana 
there are two distinct species of the African near which my finest specimens were killed^ 
Kon, which they designate the vaal and the They are so common in this district, that 
iBwart, or the “ yellow’* and the “ black,” I killed no fewer than eleven during a resi. 
maintaining stoutly that the on is very dence of about a month ; yet acareely any 
much less ferocious than the other : but of the natives, except the cattle-keepcra, had 
colour and size depend chielly on ago; the seen them previously to my coming among 
development of the physical powers, and of them. The cattle were frequently carried 
the mano also, being principally influenced off or destroyed, but this they attributed to 
by a like contingency. That which has been tigers: the tiger, however, does not exist 
designated the “ maheless Lion of Guzerai” in that part of the country. Those natives 
is, he says nothing more tliaii a young lion to whom they wTre known gave them the 
whose mano has not shot forth ; and J, he name of Ontiali Ihigli, or ‘ Camel tiger,’ an 
adds, give this opinion with less hesitation, appellation derived from their resemblance 
having slain the king of boasts in every stage in colour to the camel. They Jippear to bo 
from wholphood to imbecility.” very destructive to domestic cattle, and tiio 

The so called manelcss lion of Guzerat remains of a considerable miniber of car. 
was brought to the notice of the London cases of bullocks were found near the place 
Zoological Society by Capt. Walter Smeo of at which my specimens were killed : about 
the Bombay Army, in 1833 ; and an cxcellcMit ten days previously, four donkeys had been 
description and coloured figuro of it are pub- destroyed at the village of Cashwa. I could 
lishedmthe first volume of the Society’s irans- not learn that men had ever been attacked 
actions, contributed by that officer. A cor- by thorn. When struck by a ball, tliey ex- 
wspondent of the B. S. Jl/. (for 1841), how- hibited great boldness, standing as if pre- 
ever, thus writes of the lions of ICatty w'ar j — paring to resist their pursuers, and then go* 
j ^‘Glad as I should be to agree with so accom- ing off slowly and in a very sullen manner; 
plished a sportsman as Capt. Harris, and unlike the tiger, which, on such occasions, 
knowing at the time I write this, that he has retreats f^P^'inging and snarling. ‘’Li 
killedmoro lions than any man on the Western addition to the district in which I have met 
side of India, yet having nearly accomplish- with thorn, these lions arc also found 
ed fifty-head myself, I wish to observe on the Runn near Rh unpore, and near Put* 
that three years ago, in Kattywar there tun in Guzorat. Somo pcrsfuis wlio sa^ 
wore lions with very dark skins, and them in Bombay stated that they also occur 
which in fact wore called by the natives in Sind and in Persia, llow liir this latter 
Kalphoota, which means in tho.so parts statement may ho correct 1 cannot detcr- 
• black skins,* or * black stripe.’ These mine ; but I may remark that tlie Persian 
lions, thirteen in number, charged most dcs- lion which is at present cxhihltod at the Snr- 
perately ; and I think they made good some rey Zoological Garden, has none of the elia- 
seven or eight charges upon tho head of ractcristics of the manelcss lion of Guzerat, 
Capt. Harris’s quondam elephant, ‘ Mowlah’ and seems to me to differ but littlo from 
by name. Since this batch I liavo killed individuals known to have been brought 
many, but none in colour or courage like from Africa.” 

them. Out of all tho lions I have lii the days of Lord Hastings’ rule, it would 
killed, 9 feet 2 inches is tho longest I have appear that lions wore still common in the 
Been, before taking the skins off for curing, great Harrianali plain. A contributor to the 
they are stretched to 11 feet frequently. J?. S. iff., in )833, remarks that “Ilansi was 
“ These lions,” continues Capt. Srneo, “are then in its * high and palmy state,’ and con- 
found in Guzerat along the banks of the Sora- sidered the best sporting country in India, 
bermutteo, near Ahniodabad. During the Lions were found in considerable numbers, 
hot months, they inhabit the low bushy wood- although lately they have become cxceediug- 
ed plains that skirt tho Bhardar and Som- ly rare. * * ^ The first Lion-hunt I 
bermutteo rivers from Ahmedahad to the ever was present at was tho most beautiful 
borders of Catch, being driven out of the sight I have wdtuessed. The party asscin- 
large adjoining tracts of high grass jungle hied at Hissar, where some of the sportiu? 
(Bhir) by the practice annually resorted to, elephants of the Marquis of Hastings’ re- 
by the natives of setting firo to the grass tinue wero stationed. A duffedar’s party, 
in order to clear it and ensure a succession of Skinner’s Horse, acoompauied n.s. Tb® 
of young shoots for tho food of the cattle presence of sowars in Lion-huntiug is very 
upon the first fall of the mins. They extend necessary ; tho plains being extensive, the 
through a range of country about forty miles animal is liable to bo lost after the first on- 
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set, unless sowars are at hand to go out on structure Is more emphatically that of 
the flanks, or to push on ahead to mark the an animal wliich springs upon its prey, 
jungle the lion retires into. In general, Nevertheless, the resemblance of the sWla 
when a lion is pursued, he will either eu- is so great, that there is only one certain 
aeavoiu* to get away by sneaking off, or take mode of distinguishing them, viz., that the 
to the open country, and there await the at- nasal bones pass back beyond the maxiUaries 
tack : the latter, a tiger is never known to in the tiger-skull and fall short of the max- 
do, and I consider it to form the only pccu- illary suture in tlie lion-skull : besides 
liar difference of the two kinds of sport. A which the profile of the latter is generally 
lion that takes to tliis open fighting gives much straighter, while tliat of the former is 
more exciting sport by far than anything T more tom-cat like, showing a strongly mark- 
havc scon in tigcr-hiinting, and is iho most ed obtuse angle. * The close affinity of the 
trying for tlio clcpliants. # # # animals is demonstrated by the fact of 

Oiic kii led was a young but nearly full-grown their having interbred and produced hybrids 
inalo .stood exactly 3 ft. high, and was Oft. when in captivity j and it is curious that a 
long; his mine was 0 inches in length.’* The newly-born lion-cub is far from being so 
lanious lion ‘ King George,’ formerly in tlio utterly unlike a tiger cub as might have 
Tower menagerie, and procured in Harrianah been expeoied. “ They are at first obscure- 
wlieii a smail cub by tlic lat-o Genl. Wat- ly striped or brindled, and somewhat tiger- 
son, was even renowned for the superb deve- like in the coat. There is generally a black- 
lopin'mt of his mane. Mr. Bennett (in bis isli stripe extending along tbo back, from 
Toy't'i' Mcna(jeni'y rvliiteii tliat in the com- ivliich iiiinicroiis other bands of tbo same 
nunieement of year 1823, the late ‘‘General colour branch off, nearly parallel to each 
Watson, then in Harrianah, being <mt one other, on the sides to the tail. The head 
morning on horseback, armed with a double- and limbs a ro gencrall}'^ obscurely spotted, 
birrellod rifle, was suddenly surprised by a . When young they mew like a eat ; as they 
largo lion, which bounded out upon him a(]vanco,llic5uiiiformcolourisgraduallyas- 
iVoni the thick jnriglo at the distance of only sumed; and at the age of ton or twelve 
a lew yards. Ifo iiistniitly fired, afid the months tho mane begins to appear in the 
shot taking complete effect, tho animal fell males; at the ago of eighteen mouths this 
dc'id almost at his feet. No sooner had the a].)[)oiidago is considerably developed, and 
lion fallen than tho lioness rushed out, tJioy begin to roar.” (Bennett’s ^ Tower 
which tho Croneral also shot at, and wounded Menafjcri(\) Monsr. F. Cuvier, however, 
sovTi’cly, so that she retired into the Ihickct. states that it is nearly the third year before 
Thinking that tho den could not be far dis- tho inane and tho tuft on tho tail appear, 
taut, he traced her to her retreat, and there andthaitheyarenotfullydevclopcdbeforoth© 
despatched her ; ami in the den wore found scvcutli or eighth year. The eminent French 
two beautiful cubs, a male an J female, apfxt- naturalist was, however, misinformed, The 
rently not more than three days old. Thc.se so-called Bengal lion (from H.arrianah) figur- 
tlio General brought away : tliey were suck- ed by ^Mr. Beiinet \ms magnificently maned, 
led by a goat and sent to England, where though little more than five years old. It has 
they arrived in September, 1823, as a pre- been noticed, too, that in lioAessos the 
.«t'ut to George IV., and were lodged in the markings of the young are often more or 
Tower.” Tiie male was the animal from less ob.scurely retained till they are full- 
which Mr. Bonnet give.s hi.s figure and des- grown or ne.arly so. They were conspicn- 
cription of tho so-called “Bengal Lion;” omsly vi-sible in the Sindh lioness, about 
and it was remarkable for tho superb dove- two-thirds grown, which was seeninOalcutta. 
lopment of its mane, when little more Lion and tiger-cubs are, in confinement, 
than five years old, at which age tbo apt to suffer much at tlio time of developing 
wood-cut of him was executed by Ilervcy. their lingo permanent canine-teeth; and 
The sum of our pre.sent evidence seems jw-rhaps many die at this ago when wild, 
decidedly adverse to the belief that a Mr. Jihjilt m B. As. S. Trans. 
maneless (or comparatively manelcss) race FELIB TIGRIS. Li.\x. The Royal Tiger, 
of lions exLsts in Guzerat : but that such a striped tiger, Eno. llimassf, Sukat, 

wco inhabits ilesopotamia is considerably Uagb, Hind. Ila-riman, 

*nore probable. No lion, even in Africa, at- Muchan, Javan. Pilli, Tam. Tkl, 

faius to tho magnitude of tho large.st male I’ottc Wagh, Mahr. 
tigers of India. The lion is shorter in the The UoyalTigeris found tlirouglioutindia, 
vertebral column, and much deeper in tho to tho S. E, boundary of China, through 
pkost; indicative of iks capacity for running the Malay Peninsula, in Java and Sumatra, 
in pursuit ; this the tiger never docs ; and its They arc numerous in the centre of th© 
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Peninsula of India, and very numerous in 
Singapore. Full grown specimens vary con- 
siderably in size, colour, and markings, but 
are considered to bo of one specioa. They 
feed on cattle, on the Sambur or Rusa 
hippelapliuB, and more rarely on the Axis 
maculata or spotted deer, but frogs, also, 
hog, porcupine, and other creatures aro eaten 
by them. The tigerisnot brave, retires before 
opposition, unless wounded. The buffaloes 
in herds charge at a tiger and beat it off. 
The wild dogs hunt it down and destroy it : 
and one was found evidently killed by a 
boar*B tusk. On one occasion, a herd boy 
being carried off, tbo buffaloes charged the 
tiger and made it drop the lad. Mr. TUyih. 

FELIS JUBATA. The hunting Chceta 
or Hunting Leopard is common, Ihough 
not plentiful, throughout Southern India. 
They can be quite tamed, and handled with 
freedom. One let loose in the stables, play- 
ed about with the dogs, and saffcrcd itself 
to be tied up again without difliculty. — Mr. 
Bhjth's R(ij)orL See Felidie. Mammalia. 

FELIS LEOPARDUS, Sclirel. Temm. 
The Clieetfl, Eno. I lladliman Blntang, Malay. 

The Leopard, ,, | 

The word Chceta is Hindi and signifies 
spotted and the people of India apply the 
same term to the Folix j ubata or I T anting Leo- 
pard. Fclisleopardus is common all over India, 
and the Malay Peninsula, but Dr. Muller 
Bays it does not occur in the Pjasteru Archi- 
pelago. It is said also to occur in many 
parts of Africa. The Leopard, says Colonel 
Sykes, is taller than the panther, longer, and 
slighter built, more of the ground colour is 
seen, and the spots are more broken. A 
black variety of this is said to occur. 

FELIS PARDUS. Linn. Temm. Sylces. 

Var. a. The Panther. 

Honega, (var) Can. ]Miich.an, Malay of Jav. 

Korkal, „ „ MeeongTootool, Malay. 

Gor-baclia, Duku. oi Jav. 

Cheeta, Hind. Maclmn Batclil, „ „ 

BeebooaBagh, M\hk. Bawu, Piishlu. 

Mr. (sir) Walter Elliot distinguishes 
two varieties by the Canarese names, Honc- 
ga and Kerkal, the latter being tljc Gor-ba- 
oha. Of this M. Tommiuck gives tlio fol- 
fowing character: — when adult, less than 
the Leopard. Tail as long as the body and 
the head, its extremity when turned back 
reaching to the tip of the nose ; colour of 
the fur deep-yellowish fulvous, its internal 
parts marked with rose-liko spots of the 
same hue as the ground-colour of the fur ; 
the numerous spots closely approximate; 
the rose-like spots from 12 to 14 lines at the 
utmost in diameter ; caudal vertebiis 28. — 


FELIS (LEOPARDUS) SUMATRANUs. 

The number of caudal vertebra as. 
signed to the leopard by M. Temminck is 
22. It is found throughout India, in Java, 
and Sumatra. But, though there no donbfc 
aro differences in size and colour and mark- 
ings and in the breadth of the head and temper 
between the feline animal or animals to 
which the terms leopard and panther aro 
applied sportsmen of India best acquaint, 
cd with thorn in their haunts and who in c.y- 
aminiug tlic skins and sknlls have devoted a 
great knowledge of them, are often not able 
to distinguish the one from the other. 

mUS PARDUS. Linn. Syn. 

Var, $ Felis melas, JDesm Femi and U, 
Damr. 

Black Chceta, Exc, IBlaok Pauther, Eng. Moir. 
Machaii Koombang,jAV. a-Kiiuan Koombang, 

This is supposed to be a black variety of 
tbo Fobs pardus, and both varieties are said 
to have been found in the same den. Wlini 
the editor was forming the Government 
Central Museum Madras, a black one, when 
put with the others evinced intense terror, 
and they ultimately killed it. We bidievo 
thi.s black chceta to bo a permanently 
distinct species. 

FELLS PARDOCHROUS, Honas. 

Felis Nipalowf^is, IIoDc.s. Ijcopardiis Ellioti, 
Leopardus pardochrous tlu.vr. 

UObS. 

Inhabits Nepal and Tibet. 

FELTS (LEOPARDUS) HORSFIELDII 
Gray. Leopardus Horslieldii. 

Inhabits Dargeling. 

FE1.1S iLEOPARDUS) JAVANENSLS, 
Desm. 

Polls Javaaniisis, Hobsf. Folia diardi. Griff. 
Leopardus Guay. Vor. a. 

Felis uiidata, De.s.m. Folis Wag-iti, mark, Ell. 
„ miuuU, Temm. Kuwuk, Jav. 

Inhabits Java, and, .according to Dr. S. 
Muller, Sumatra also. In Java it is found in 
large forests all over Java, occupying the 
low trcc.s during the day but roaming about 
at night for food, often visiting villiiges and 
robs tlie hen roosts. It feeds chiefly on 
fow'ls, birds and sniall game. The Java- 
nese ascribe to it great sagacity and say that, 
in order to approach the fowls un.sus- 
pected, it imitates their voices. It is perfect- 
ly untamcablo, its natural fierceness is 
never subdued by confinement. 

FELIS (LEOPARDUS) SUMATRANUS 
Hobsf. 

Felis Sumatrana, Horsf. Leopardus Snma- 
„ minuta, Temm. trauus, Gray. 

,, undatu, Desm. Hlmau Bulu, Malai^. 
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Tnlmbits Sumatra. 

FBLIS (LEOPARDUS) BENGALEN- 
SIS. Desm. 

Fclis Be»jfalon.si8, Desm. I Betifral Cat. Penn. 

LeoTmrdua iuconspi- I Ban-Hiral, Beno. 

cuus, Gray. | Khuppja Bag, „ 

Occupies Bengal. 

FBLIS (LEOPARDUS) MURMENSIS, 

HODGS. 

Felis murmensi.s, IIodcs. 

Tlio liliirmi Cat inhabits the central liill}^ 
rcnons of Nepaul. 

FELIS (I.KOPARDUS) VIVERRINUS 
Bennett. 

Fcliaviverrinus.BENNErr Folia vivorricopa, ilonos. 
Lcopanlua Okay. Folia colidogaster, Temm. 

Inliabils the open lower regions of !N^epal 
aucl Tcrai. 

l>nh fieniia Lyvx.^ anctoriim. 

FBLIS CHAUS, GuiiDENS. 

Fclis kutas, Veauson. 

„ uftinia, G itA V and ITardw. 

Ch«ius J^ybioua, Guay. 

Ghana, Shaw. 

LyHchua orytliroHus lloocia. 

Moia Ran Manjur Mahr losscr ? wild Cat. Mali r. 

liilijilnia Egypt., tlio CMSpion, liiclia in llie 
Deklinii, Bangalore and fi-cqucnts bushy, 
moist places. 

FUliTS (;ERVARTA. Sco F eli(1n\ 

FELIS CRISTATA. A fo.ssil tiger, thus 
naTued, was discDvcrcd by Sir P. T. Cautley 
ill ilic Sewsilik Hill.s. 

FELTS CATUS. The Cat. 

SI mi Bhotia, Sokra. Min-khyeug, Kami. 

Uoinosiic Cat, Kx(i. Puiii, Tam. 

Billi, Ifixu. Pilli, Tel. 

Maida, Pers' 

The general term cat is applied by natu- 
ralists to Jill the feline tribe, and in ordinary 
convor.sat.ion, in India, many animals which 
naturalists e.Nclude arc designated cats: there 
are, however, a considerablevariety ofajiiinals,' 
which arc called “ cats” in all countries, 
Civet-cats, Gcnct-cata, Marten -cats, Pole-cats 
<fcc. ; the Lemur also is the ^Madagascar cat ; 
the marsupial animals of Australia, arc 
known as “wild cats” and the Siiirmindi 
billi of tlio people of India mcan.s the 
bashful cat. The “ wild cats” of India 
Rce a small but savage kind of lynx (the 
Pelis rufa), and therefore a true cat, 
according to Zoologists. Domesticated cals 
Rre found throughout Asia, as, indeed, 
throughout the world. They are not 
alluded to in Scripture, but they are 
mentioned in a Sanscrit writing, 2,000 years 
old and there are figures of them, on the 
monuments of Egypt of a much prior age. 
Mummey cats have been identified with 
lelis cliaus or marsh-cats and with Felis 


FELIS CATUS. 

ca1igulata,and F. bubasies, both still found in 
Egypt wild and domesticated. Pallas« Tern- 
minck and Blyth believe that the domestic 
cats are descendants of several wild species 
which readily intermingles. F. sylvestris is 
wild in Scotland. F. lybica is the wild cat 
of Algiers and in S. Africa, F. Caffra is wild. 
In India are four wdld species, of which P. 
chaus has a lynx like tail, F. ornata or tor- 
quata occurs at Hansi, and F. manal occurs 
ill central Asia. 

Of two supposed wild types of the domes- 
tic cats of India, obtained by Mr. Theobald 
in the Punjab Salt Range, neither of which 
can be referred to the F. ornata, they 
have much more the appearance of 
domestic cats; and so they undoubtedly 
would have, w'ero they really two abori- 
ginal types which are still strongly in- 
dicated by the domestic cats even of Ben- 
gal. One is the streaked or spotted type, 
the colouring and markings of which are 
not much unlike those of the European wild 
cat (F. sylvestris, Brisson) j only more dis- 
tinct, and the transverse streaks are more 
broken into spots, especially towards the 
hinder part of the body; the fur, however, 
is short, and the tail slender and of uniform 
apparent tliickno.ss to the end; showing a 
series of rings and a black tip : ears slightly 
riifcscent cxtenially, but infuscated, passing 
to black at tip where there is a distinct 
small pencil tuft of black hairs ; paws deep 
sooty black underneath. Mr Blyth saw, at 
Allahabad, an exact counterpart of this al- 
leged wild race in a domestic Grimalkin ; 
but, in general, the domestic cats of this 
tyjie, about Calcutta at least, are greyer, 
with the spots smaller and more numerous. 
The other type much resembles F. chaus in 
colouring but docs not at all approximate to 
that animal in its proportions ; it is much 
smaller than the chaus, with proportionally 
shorter limbs, smaller ears, and much longer 
tail, which last distinctly tapers at the ex- 
tremity, consequently, it exliibitsno tenden- 
cy to the lynx form and character, so con- 
spicuously manifest in the chaus. The 
body is uniformly grizzled “ cat-gray” more 
or less rusty or fulvescent, without a trace 
of spot or stripe, such as may generally be 
discerned faintly in the chaus : but the 
bands on tbo limbs are much more distinct 
than in that animal, those of the tail equally 
so ; and there are the usual marks on the 
forehead and cheeks (much confused albeit 
on the former). And a dark band across 
the chest : lower parts more or less whitish 
or tinged with fulvous, and marked with 
blackish or brown-black spots: ears dull, 
rufous behind, with a slight blackish tip and 
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no pencil-tuff; of hairs : the paws more or 
less sooty underneath. Domestic cats of 
this type abound in Bengal if not generally 
over India : but such a coloration is utterly 
unknown among those of Europe : and tho 
roper tabby markings (pale streaks on a 
lack ground, pcculiiirily and symmetrically 
disposed, so very common in English cats.) 
are never seen in those of India ! The tabby 
may be a modification (and a very remark- 
able one) of the markings of the wild E. 
sylvestris of Europe, a result of domestica- 
tion but most assuredly the chaus coloured 
cats of India would seem to indicate an abo- 
riginally wild stock of that colour, no doubt 
inhabiting the country somewhere i but if a 
truly and aboriginjilly wild specimen were to 
turnup, it wouldmercly be regarded as a stray 
member of the domestic race, and so an end to 
all enquiry. The only guide to a probably cor- 
rect result would bo tlio fact, that such animal 
might inhabit a vast range of country, away 
from human haunts, witliout exhibiting the 
variation of colour everywhere observable in 
tho domestic races; unless in neighbour- 
hoods where it might interbreed with tho 
latter wliieli would pass for nothing: though 
to such neighbourhoods it would doubtless 
be attracted, just as tho chaus is ! Tho 
question then remains— Do two such feline 
types exist, or either of them, in an abori- 
ffinally wild state, in any part of India, as 
have just been described, and both of which 
are said to be found wild in tho Punjab Salt 
llange ? Tho diflicnlty of tracing the origin 
of many of our domestic animals is well 
known. 

In tho Isle of Man, cats are tail-less, and 
have long hind legs. Tlio domestic crcolo 
cat of Antigua is small, with an elongated 
head, and that of Paraguay, also, small, has 
a laiiky body. In the Malayan Archipelago, 
Siam, Pegu, llnrmah, all tho cats have 
truncated tails with a joint at tho end, in 
China a breed has drooping ears, the large 
Angora or Persian cat, is supposed to he 
the descendant of tho Felis manul of middle 
Asia it breeds freely with Indian eats. 

Whittington, so long tho hero of a favour- 
ite ^ursory-talo of England, is rivalled by tho 
story of the Florentine Messer Ansaldo Degli 
Ormanni — in a letter of “ Conte Lorenzo Mti- 
galotti” in the “ Scelta di Lettere Familiari,” 
ublished by Nardini, Lond. 1802 (p. 130 , 
is two cats, due bellissimi gatti, un mas- 
chio “ una feminina,** soon relieved the king 
of an island (Canaria) on which he had 
been cast by a violent tempest, from the 
plague of micei and he was recompensed 
“ oou richisslmi doni.** Earl p. 333, 1)arwii*$ 
MimaU avd planU^ OueeUt/s TraveU VoL J. 


FELUJAH. 

p. 171. Jour> As. Soc. of Beng. No. 7. 1856 
page 441-3. * 

FELIS ORJIATA, Grat, (founded on an 
exceedingly bad coloured drawing, obviously 
by a native artist, published in Hardwicke’a 
Illustrations of Indian Zoology ; P. servalina 
apud Jardine, (jSTab. Libr, Felino) nec F. ser- 
valina, Ogilby,) F. ad Oxara, Pallas (apnd 
Gray,) F. Huttoiii, Bligh (founded on a skin 
from iho Hazara liills), Chaus servalina 
Gray, Hi-it. Mas. Catal. * 

This wild species approximates very nearly 
to the domest ic cat. Tho ground colour of 
the fur is a Cat Gray,” more or lessfulvcs- 
cent or hotter described as pale greyish, 
fulvous ill some specimens, with numerous 
roundish bl.-ick spots, which tend to unite 
into transverse bands on ihe sides : on tlio 
head, nano and shonldcrs, tlic spots are 
smaller ainl less distinct, and tend to form 
longitudinal lines on the occiput and nape, 
but not upon tlio back : on tho limbs there 
are distinct cross bands, witli one or two 
broad black streaks within tho .arm, as in 
ihe chans and commonly in domestic cats ; 
the paws blackisli nndornoath : cheeks- 
stripes as nsnal, breast spott(?d, but the belly 
almost free from spots : tail tapering more 
or less distinctly .and marked with a series 
of well detined rings and a black tip: ears 
extenually dull rufous, with a sliglit bnt dis- 
tinct dusky isb pencil tuft .'it tip, not black 
tipped as in the cliaiis, nor is the rufous 
colour nearly so bright as in that animal, 
diftcring litllo from the general hue of the 
body: tho fur according to locality or per- 
haps season is more or loss dense or full; 
and the markings .ore much brighter and 
more distinct in some individuals than in 
others. 

FELLS MACROCEIJS. See Fclidie. 

Marnmali.a, 

FELTS IMANICULATA. See Felidio. 

Mamnisdia. 

FELIS MINUTA. See Felldce. Mam- 
malia. 

FELIS MOORMENSIS, TToboson. 

FELLAH, in Egypt a cultivator, a farm- 
er, but, applied to an Egyptian, is deemed 
derogative. 

FELLE. Ger. Skins. 

FELSPAR, a miner.al entering largelyi 
into the composition ofliypogene rocks ; 
granite is composed of felspar, quartz and 
mica. 

FELIIJAIT. On the Euphrates, abont /O 
miles below Hit is the modern castle of Fe; 
lujah, situated 29| miles W. 2° K of Bagh- 
dad. The average width in this part of the 
river decreases a little, being only about 
260 yards, with an ordinary depth of 20 feet ; 

no 



FENUGREEK. 

and thete is ft current of less than two and 
a half miles per hour in the flood season, 
when the river forms 13 islands, without 
wood. Above Felnjah, at miles S. 60 
W. from it, the derivation, called the Sak- 
lawiyab, takes place; this stream crosses 
Mesopotamia by a tortuous eastern course 
on the north side of Akar Kuf, and enters 
the Tigris at a point five miles below Bagh- 
dad, but, until altered by Baud Pasha to 
avoid the dangor of inundations, it joined 
the Tigris a little above the city. The dis- 
tance from river to river (by the course of 
the Euphrates steamer in passing, under 
Lieut. Lynch, in 1838) is about do miles. 
See Karej. 

female infanticide. Sec Infanti- 
cide ; Jhareja. 

FENDUK. Guz. Hind. Pers. Hazel nut, 
properly Fiiidak. 

FENNEL, NIG ELLA SATIVA. 

Tlio Soed. 

Zndiiimij, Ar. Mayiiri, Gv’A. Htvd. 

Riiziiiuuj, „ AdiiH, Jav, Malay. 

Nun-iian-ya-wct, Burm. Biuliun, ? Bkrs. 

Sunf, rJoK. Madijurika, Saxs. 

IVniiol seed, Hwooi, Kno, Duwadun'O, SiNoil. 

Fciunill, Fr. Vcrun-Sinif^am, Tam. 

Wurriaii, Guz. Hind. ToiUla Jillak:ii’a, Tkl. 

Tho Flower. 

Slmnlz, Au. Siali-dancli, Prrh. 

Kolunjen, Dl'K. Mu«avi, Ki;a. 

Knlii jira, ITixu. Carlii Sirigain, Tam. 

Adas, Malay. Nalla Jilakiira, Tel. 

Tho Oil. 

Kulaiiji Siah-dauaii, Hind. Carlii Siragum yenne, 

Tam. 

AdasMinak, Malay. Nalla Jilikarra nnna, 

Tel. 

A varipty is cultivated in the S. and E. of 
Asia, and tlio natives regard its black aro- 
matic seeds as stomachic, cjirrni nat ive and as 
a condiment. Indeed they Avore formerly 
used as a pepper. Tho B(!cds put amongst 
linen are supposed to keep away insects. 
They yield by expression a dark coloured 
fragrant oil. The Hebrew word, Avhich in 
Isaiah is rendered fitches, d(^signates this 
plant; but not that in Ezekiel where the 
original word for fitches signifies spelt, 
a species of Avheat. — Mason, AlnsUe,Mat, 
j). 16. — Madras Exh. Jn. Rep. 

FEN^i’Y'j a river near Kairali in Noakally 
district. 

^ FENOUIL. Fr. Fennel seed. 

FENUGREEK. Trigonrlla fcenum Gr<e- 
CUM. 

Vondiam, Tam. Maiteo, Hind. 

aienthiloo, Tkl. 


FERISHTA. 

The seed. 

Helbeih, Arab, i Bfethi, Buk. Ovz. Hind, 


Methe-shak, Beng. Bans. 

Biiro-Methi, ,, Sliemlit, Pers. 

Menta-Soppu, Can. Aiforvas, Port, 

Mentia, „ Vendium, Tam. 

Oolowa, Cv\o.* Mcnituloo, Tel. 

Fenngrek, Fk. 


Cultivated in India. Flowers small 'and 
white, seeds deemed tonic and carminative, 
used as a condiment and in curries. An oil is 
extracted from them. Voigt. 209. 

FER. Fr. Iron. 

FER-BLANO. Fr. Tin. White iron 
tinned iron. 

FERGHANA.. The n.ative province of 
Baber ; one of the most celebrated of east- 
ern inoimrchs, and the founder of tho im- 
perial family of Delhi. Malcolm's liistor}/ 
of Persia. Vol. I. p. 141. Sec Farghana. 

FERDINAND PINTO. Sec Pinto. 

FEREDUN, a hero in Iranian legend, 
identical with Thraetaoim, ilio Trita of the 
Veda. He is fabled to Jiavc killed tho tyrant 
Zohak, on the Demavend mountain of tho 
Alborz, South of tlio Caspian, ns Trita 
slow the demon Vritra, Bunsen 348. See 
Persmn Kings. 

FERHAD, BO conspicuous in Persian ro- 
mance, contemporary with Khusru Parvez ; 
or Chosroes (at the close of tlie sixth cen- 
tury,) .and that monarch’s rival in the affec- 
tions of fair Shirin,w.a.s a native of Kurdistan. 
He may bo almost always recognised by tho 
Tisliah or pick-axe, with wdiich, for the sake 
of his mistress, ho fractured or excavated 
enormous rocks, and according to tradition, 
reduced the rugged face of Mount Bisutan 
into those extraordinary sculptures for which 
it is still remarkable. With bis “ tishah,” 
says the poet Nizami, “ho rendered the 
hardest stone, as it were, soft \ike wax.” 
Ousel cffs. Travels. Vol.T. p. 234. 

FEHTNGL Hind. Pers. A term em- 
ployed by mahomedans of India to def^ignate 
Europeans. It is used derogatorily, but 
ought not to be so, being derived from Fer- 
ing, Europe; as Dauai-i-Fering o Dowlat-i- 
Hind, — The wisdom of Europe and pomp of 
India. See Farang. 

FERINGI DATURA. Duk. also Pila- 
Datura. Argemone inoxicana. 

FERISH. Hind, also Ferash. Hind. 
also Jhao. Hind. Tamarix indica. 

FERISHTA, a native of the shores of 
the Caspian Yvho, while still a lad of nine or 
ten years old, arrived with liis father at the 
court of the Nizam Shahi king of Ahmed - 
nuggnr. He seems to have accompanied 
Chand Sultan to Bejapore, where he lived 
under the Ad’l Shahi kings ; and wrote the 
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FEROKL 

Tarikh-i-Fcrisbta, a history still extant. ; 
He also wrote many novels. His death is 
supposed to have occurred in a period of 
famine while still only thirty years of age. His 
great work on the inahomedau kings of xVsia 
was translated by General Briggs of the 
Madras Army, but 'the manuscript was 
burned when the Poonah Residency was 
destroyed by Raji Rao, and had again to be 
translated by General Briggs. 

FERNS, flowerless plants, the Filicales of 
Lindley,aud Filices of other authors, belong- 
ing to the Acrogenro. They .are not of any 
economic value, but hiuropealis in India largely 
cultivatethera, as plants reminding them of 
home. They are no where common in the plains 
of India, but in the table lands they are met 
with and in the hills and mountains of India, 
they are abundant. Mr. Edgeworth found 
seven species in Banda (N. VV. Provinces) 
two occur rarely and locally in the Punjal) 
plains, and not more than three liavo been 
found in the west, even in the salt Range, 
which re.aches *>,000, and in the Trsms-Indus 
hills up to 8,000 feet. In the Himalaya, 
again, seventy kinds of ferns, out of a thou- 
sand species of plants collected, >voro got in 
the moister climatcof Garhwal and Kumaon, 
while of 870 species of plants collected on 
the Chenab and Ravi only 30, and of nearly 
700 species collected in Hazara only 20, 
were ferns. Hr. Royle enumerated 80 species. 
Dr. Wallich’s Catalogue, excluding exotics 
gives 40 genera and 430 species, 05 of which 
were of the genus Polypocliurn, 02 aspidiuui, 
58 Asplenium, 31- Ptcris and 22 Acrosti- 
clium. Captain Beddomo in 1803, issued a 
volume on the Ferns of Southern India con- 
taining 84 genera. In the inonntains of the 
Archipelago, they arc common, the follow- 
ing' occur ill India. 

Polijpodiacnre. 1 Clioilantluia, 

It Polypodinm, 1 VifctJiria, 

2 Hemiouitis, 1 

1 Notholroria, Qlnrheniarvfr. 

4 Aspidiniu, 1 Cprjitoptpria, 

4 Asplenium, 1 Gleichouia, 

8 Ptoris, 1 Itynipnophyllum, 

1 Cheilanthus, 1 Tricliomanes, 

1 Lindsaea, Osmundarcfr. 

2 Adianfcmn, 7 Lygoiiium, 

1 Lomaria, 1 Scliiznoa, 

1 Sphioroptoris, Danearm 

6 Davallia, 3 Danom, 

2 Aurostiohum, 2 Marat tia, 

1 Antropliyum, 1 Kaulfussia, 

1 Menisomra, OpMnrfloasacece. 

I Toonitis, 4 Ophioglossum, 

1 Allantodia, 1 Heliniiithostficliys, 

In Dr. Wallich’s Catalogue are the genera 
(12) Gramraitis, Cryptogramma. 
FEROOULUS. SeeSorex. 

FEROKI. Hiko. of Dera GhazI Khan, 
Bulphurio add. 


FERONIA ELEPHANTIJM. 

FEROKHSER,king of Dehli,8on of Maaz. 
zam styled Bahadur Shah succeeded to the 
throne in 1 712 on the demise of his father 
He tortured to death Banda, the guru of the 
Siklhs, tlie successor of their guru Govind 
Wlien the empire began to totter, hg 
furnished the last instance of a Mogul 
sovereign manning a hindu princess, the 
daughter of rajah Aject Sing, soverei^m of 
Marwar. To this very marriage the British 
owe the origin of their power. When the imp. 
tials were preparing, the emperor fell ill. 

I mission was at that time at fichli from Surat 
where they traded, of which Mr. Hamilton 
was the surgeon. He cured the king, and 
the marriage was completed. In the oriental 
stylo, ho desirod the doctor to name lus re- 
ward; but instead of asking any thing for 
I himself, he domamlod a grant of land for a 
j factory on the Hoogly for his employers. It 
was accorded, and this w^as the origin of the 
greatness of tho British empire in tlie East, 
Snell an act deserved at least a coliinm ; but 
neither trnphied urn or moiuiTnental busk 
inai'ks the spot whoi'c his remains are laid. 

I Tod\>( Unjafifhfw, V(d. J p. ir>2 153. 

' FEUOHZA 1) BlIKl ITYAR, the 20th and 
last but one of tho Sassaniau kings, A.I). (531, 
Under his snecessor Yezdigird, tho kingdom 
fell to the miilioniodans A,l). 632. 

FERONIA. ELEPHANTUiM, Coyy. W. 
and A. Roxh. IT. 411. 

Anisifoliiia Rumpliii. 

Him Icnpiitliain, Sansc. 
Kupitt ha, ,, 

Mw-jcoit, Siam. 

Dewul, SiNOH. 

Vela inaraTn, Tam. 

Villa 

Vilam, „ „ 

Pitta villa, „ „ 

Vcllanga, 

\’’ola«r;i choltu Tki- 

,, 1 KapitHi.'inni, „ » 

Maiii!. j Panipu vcl!i;:a, „ •. 

,, Nola ,, „ ji 

MAi-eAT.. ' Puli „ ,, >1 

The Fruil. 

Vallam pullam, Tamil. | Koet, 

I Kavit, Di;ii. j Wood apple, 

I Velagapundoo, Tel. | Kapitta, 

Its Gum. 

Kath bol ka gond, Kind. | Vallam Pisin. 

The large and tall wood apple tree, one of 
the aurantiacem or orange tribe, is well 
known South of the Nerbudda. It is widely 
diffused in India, boiug met with in the 
Northern Circars, generally through the 
Madras Presidency, in Coimbatore, is veiy 
common in the inland jungles of the Bombay 
Presidency, where it grows well every 
where ; and, in Gusserat, it attains a good 
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Ci-atrova vallsngn , 

Kab bel, BiSiN'r 
I [’man, 

Bilva-titha mara, 
Kavita-vriksea, 

Koit, 

EK’phant applo trpp I'lxc 
Indian „ „ „ 

Wood 

Koit ka jbar, 
Uliuin-koit, 

KaAvtha, 

Koit, 

Kowta, 

Velanga, 


Kox. 

llTXD. 

BiniM. 

Can. 

Dm;ii. 


Hind. 


Hind. 

E>T.. 

S.ASS. 



FEROZ SHAH. 

siae. In Nalla Mallai hills the wood 
appie tree attains a large sizp, and the wood 
is rather heavy, light coloui’ed, hard and 
darable. In Coimbatore the tree attains a 
large size, and its wood is white, hard and 
pronounced durable. A specimen which was 
tried bore 360 lbs. In Vizagapatain, it 
yields a hard, strong, heavy wood, and is 
thoro much used in honso building, but said 
not to bo very durable. In Guzerat, it is 
used in bailding and could possibly bo creo- 
sotod so as to withstand exposure. Its 
spheroidal fruit, when ripe contains a dark 
brown, agreeable sub-acid pulp. When an 
incision is made in the trunk, a transparent 
oily fluid exudes which is used bypamter.s 
for mixing their colours. Both leaves and 
flowers have a strong odour of anise, and 
the young leaves are given in tho bowel 
complaints of children as a stomachic stimu- 
lant. It yields a largo quantity of a clear 
white gum (Koit ka gond, Umd), much re- 
sembling gum Arabic in its sensible proper- 
ties. It is very abundant, and forms the 
well known “ East India Gum Arabic 
and, from its ready solubility without rcsiduo 
it gives the best mucilage for making black 
ink. The ratlier acid pulp contained within 
tho liard shell of tho Vullam piillum is eaten 
with sugar, but is not mucii prized. The 
tree is more prized for its valnablo gum. — 
Ainsltop. 23-t. Rod Mr. Rohde, M. E. J. Rr 
Dr. Gibson* s Report, Dr. (TShauglf ncssy, Dr. 
WighVs Report, English Gi/cloptudia. 

EKRONiA PKfjAJCl'UA, Koru. Sjn. 
of iKglo marmelo.s.— W. and A. 

FEIIOZ. Pbrs. Victory, hence Eeroza- 
bad, Eerozpur, Eeroz-shahr, as names of 
towns. Ecroz, and Ecroz-shah, names of 
persona and kings. 

EEROZ KOill, a no made tribe of Eimak, 
or Aimak, so called after the town of Eeroz 
Koh, 03 miles from Teheran. Timur, t* x- 
a.speratod by tho deprcdcitions which they 
hnd committed, removed tlio whole of them 
into the mountains lying between Persia and 
India. See Aimak, Kabul p. 440. 

EEROZ SHAH, in tho neighbourhood 
of Ferozepur, in the Punjab. A battle was 
fought here on the 21st and 22nd J3ecembcr 
1845 between tho British and the Sikh. 

FEROZPOOR. See Knnawer. Sat-dhara. 

^ FEROZPUR, in Lat. 30° 57' 1 N. Long. 
^4° 38' 4,E in tho Punjab, on tho left bank of 
mo Sutlej. The mean height of tho station 
IS 1,120 feet. P.O. 

•EEROZ SHAH, RUKN-UD DIN, king 
w Delhi in 1235. Ho was grand-father of 
saltan Mahmud, whom Timur conquered. 

® was this king (A. H. 752 to 790) who 
^otnoved the lat or pillar, — according to ono 


-fKrry;' ' 

account, from near Khizrabad, immediatelr 
west of the Jumna at the foot of the SiwaliK 
hills, to Delhi, and erected it in the centre 
of his palace. This column, is alluded to by 
Chund, as “ telling the fame of the Chohan, ■ 
but lie says it was “ placed at Nigurabode,*^ a 
place of pilgrimage on the Jumna, a few miles 
below Delhi, wlicuco it must liave been re- 
moved to its present singular position. The 
name of Beesildeo (Visaladova) heads the 
inscription on tho pillar. Tho pillar is now 
known as ono of tho Delhi lat, also the golden 
l.at, so called from the gilt kalasa “ pinnacle 
or ball” which Eeroz shah placed on its sum- 
mit. This monolith like tho kindred pillar 
at Allahabad was in tho first instance exclu- 
sively devoted to the exhibition of a counter- 
part text of the edicts of Asoka, but succeed- 
iiig generations have taken advantage of the 
ready prepared monument to supplement a 
record of their own prowess. The other 
stone pillar at Delhi was brought from Mirat. 
Tud*s Rajasthan vol.W p. Ormc. See 
Ijat. 

FERQUEH, amongst the Afghans, means 
a tribe. Itis probably from the Arabic “ Farq,” 
separation, — Farqah, a tribe or community. 

FERRARIA CROCEA. Salis, Rhekdb. 
Syn. of Pardauthiis IfliineiiBis. Ker, 
FERREOLA BUXIFOLIA. Roxh. hi. 790. 

Muba bnxifolia, Fers. 

Kroomb.'ila, Anolo-Tam. | Erooiubala morain, Tam. 
Tllumbilli inaram, Taxi, j 

This plant grows among the Circar mountains 
to the size of a small tree, but, in tho low 
countries, it is only a shrub. The wood is 
dark colored, remarkably hard and durable ; 
when its size will admit, it is employed for 
such uses as require the most durable heavy 
wood. Its small red fruit, containing ono 
seed when ripe, is pleasant to tho Jtaste and 
is well known over India. — Ainslio, p, 224, 
Mr. Rohde's MSS. Voigt. 346. Rvxh, hi. 790. 

FERRI SULPHAS, also Ferri-vitrio- 
latnni, Sal-Martis. Lat. Green copperas. 
Sulphate of Iron. 

FERRO. It. Riis. Iron. 

FERRUM. Lat. Iron. 

FERRUM VITRIOLATUM. Sulphate 
of Iron. 

FERRY. The ferries at rivers in India 
and tlio S. of Asia are crossed in very various 
ways, but on the Tigris, Euphrates, the 
upper Indus .and its affluents, tho practice 
of throe thousand years still continues. 

Xenophon's ten thousand were ferried over 
on inflated skins, and three slabs in 
the British Museum show the repre- 
sentation of the king of Assyria, crossing 
the Euphrates in this mode which on the 
rivers named still continues. Canoes are of 
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B®RULA HOOSHEE. FET.TUE.UJSrG.; 

; common use on the ferries; two pieces of j and yields a gam like the opoponax oftU 
the bole of a palmyra tree, scooped out and Earopean shops^ (Mrs. ITNeiVa isgt. 
blocked with cla^ at the end, and fastened to- Professor Roy le allades to this also as’resem. 

: gather are used m the Gircars : the wicker hling opoponax. — O'Shaugknessy p, 364. 

And leather coracle traverses moat of the FERULA ORIENTALIS. 
livers in the peninsula of India. The feri*y Pcshook, r. | Ammonifora, 

men on the Kistnah river in the peninsula it grows in Asia Minor, Greece and 
are the Koli race, stalwart men. The Kili- Morocco, supposed a source of gum ammo. 
Katr or Maddakpore race are also Kabl-gira mnc\im.--0'Shaug1inc88y p. 364. 
or ferrymen. See Boat. FERULA PERSICA, W. 

ferula ASSAPCBTIDA. Lim F. Sagaponum, Fee. Vol. ii. p. 201. 

Nqrthes: as8afoDtida,FALC. Ilingiseh, Ilfxn. Snj;lnnuj, Ar. I Sugafmn, 6 r. Pee,. 

Asafetida, Eno. Ingiiva, Tkl. Ee-sua, ofBoMWAY. | Kundol, Hikb, 

Angoza, Uind. Hingn-patri-chettn, „ A native of Persia, stem about two feet 

Ifhig, » high. According to some authorities it pro. 

- This plant grows in all the mountainous duces Sagaponum. Nees von Esenbeck 
countries in the North, the South and the and Lindley consider it as one of many plants 
East of Persia, between Persia and Tibet from which asafoetida is procured. ISapage- 
and in Lar, Khorassan, Afghanistan up num, is found in masses. Its odour resem- 
to India Dr, Clcghorn says the asafoetida blca that of garlic and asafoetida, its taste is 
plant occurs in Pangi, and in the localities hot, nanseons, and rather bitter. It is some, 
given for daphne and desmodium (as yielding times adulterated with bdellium, gnnda-bi. 
material for making paper in district jails.) rosa, and other similar gum resins or tarpon. 
Dr. Stewart got this pLant in Khagan (Jhe- tines. It is collected in the same manner 
lam basin) at about 6,000 feet, and Dr. Cleg- as asafoetida; sells at four rupees the lb. 
horn, he says, mentions specimens of it ns The medical uses of Sagapenum are the 
being brought to him on the Upper Chenab, same as those of asafoetida., but it is con- 
at over 8,000 feet. It is ho adds also given sidored less energetic, and is but little om- 
by Aitchison as growifig in Lahaul (10,000 ploved.— pp. 363-64. 
feet,) not much farther up the Chenab, but FlilRULA SAGAPENUM. Syn. of Fomla 
Dr. Stewart was told by Mr. Jaeschke pm*sica. 

that the Lahoul plant was a Dorema. Dr. FESHUK. Aiub. also Usbek. Arab. 
Clegborn also states that Dr. Falconer sent Gum ammoniac. 

seeds of tho plant from Iskardo to Mussooree I FESTUCxA QUADRIDENTATA, One 
and England where it thrives in tho open of the Graminaceae. 
air. Dr. Adams states that ho saw the plant FFjTISH. See Papuan, Semitic races, 
in Kashmir, and loads of it are taken to FEUD. In the Hindu word “wer” 
Sirinnggur, but Dr. Elmslic assured Dr. which designates a feud, wo have a striking 
Stewart that tho plant is not known there, coincidence in terms ; wer is ‘ a feud,* weree, 
This plant has been conjectured to have pro- « a foe.* The Saxon term for the composi- 
duced the “ lasser*’ of the ancients (see A.s- tion of a feud, wergeldt, is familiar to every 
trautia) which, however, is now ascribed to nian. In some of the Rajput states the 
a Thapsia. The fetid gura-rcsin asafoetida initial vowel is hard, and pronounced “her.” 
has a nauseous, somewhat bitter, biting In Rajasthan her is more common than wer, 
taste, and an excessively strong, fetid, but throughout the south-west “wer** only is 
elUaceoufl smell. It is used in medicine and used. In these we have the origin of tho 
by all classes of hindus os a condiment with Saxon word war, the French guer or guerre, 
their food. Dr. J, L. Stoiva}% M. D, Dr. The Rajpoot wergeldt is land or a daughter 
Eugh Oleghom M. D. Paw/aft Reporty p. iii. to wife. Tod's Rajasthan, Vol i. p.l81. 

See Asafffltida. FEUERSTEIN. Gbe. Flint. 

FERULA FERULAGO. FEUERWERKB. Gbb. Fireworks. 

F. galhanifera, (Ncgb and Ebermanicr.) FEUX D* ARTIFICE. Fb. Fireworks* 

Coasts of the Mediterranean, the Caucasus, FEVE DB LOUP. Fb. HedysanuQ 
Ac* yields copiously a secretion which dries alhaji. 

into a gum resin, supposed by sonio to bo FEY-TUE-LING. A gigantic mouniain 
galbanum, but Professor Don states that outhefrontierof the central empire of Ohtns 
galbanum . is yielded by quito a different rising like an advanced post of the moim* 
mas, called by him Galbanum ofiioinalo. — tains -of Thibet. It rises almost perpen* 
Etig, Oye. Eagg. p, 388. dica1arly,,and presents to the eyes of iks 

FERULA HOOSHBB of Boloochistan re- traveller many peaks. • Daring the whola 
tamUes the asafostida in size and appearance, year it is covsm with snow, andaononn^* 
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PIBROUS PLANTS. 

ed by clonds tbat reach to its very foot. 

isfrigbtfal, and passes over rocks 
i^d chasms; it is one of the most difficult 
jn all China, and no place of rest can be 
found on it. Hue. Chinese Empire. Vol. 
i pp. ii — 1^* 

fibrous plants, III India and Eastern 
and Southern Asia, the number and variety 
of these are great, and amongst the most de- 
serving of attention may bo enumerated, the 
following: 

AbelmoschuH esculontus Venaeo nnro. 

AbclmoBChus flculneuB 

Abromaausnwta, 

Abutilon indicum,...' Toottoe. 

Abatilon polytindrum 

Abatilop tomentosom, 

fOody nar— This tree is common 
[ near Capo Comorin. The fl- 
. , ) bres Irom tbo bark arc used 

Acacja IcucopMCsa, •< |,y flahermon in making 

I nets. A coarso kind of cord- 
V a^o is also made from it. 

Acacia Arabico, Karoovalum iiar, 

.fischynomeno oannabina.... 

Agavo Ainei’ioanap, Pita or (?rcat Aloo fibro. 

Agave cantala, 

Agave diacontha, 

Agave vivipara, Katlialay. 

Agave yuccacrolia 

1 Porooraarum.~limcr bark not 

Allantos Malabarlcua, J 

AlotrlB nervosa 

Aloe iiulica. or vulgaris Kuttally nur. 

Aloe porfoliata, Aloo flbro. 

Ananasaa sativa Pine Apple flbro. 

Audropogon involucrum 

An<lropogon scbopiianth us. ... Camachy. 

Audropogon mnricatus 

Arenga saccharifera, Arengoo. 

Antiaria saccidora, 

Aroca vostiaria 

Artocarpua. several species,. 

Amndo donaz, 

Bauhinia racemoso, Muljhun. 

Bauhinia diphylla, 

Baohinia Vablii, Vepy tree bark. 

Banliiuea tomontosa, Vellay Aatce xiar. 

Bauhinoa scandens 

Itoohmeris} several species. 

Boinbux Malabaricum 

Borassua tlabclliformis Palmyra flbro. 

Bromelia, several species... 

Brouasonetia paiiyrifcra 

Butoa frondosa 

Butoa .superba, 

Callicarpa cana, 

Callicarpa lanata ..... mr.— Inner Bark. 

. , ■ l Not much used. 

Celotropis gigantoa, Ao Ak, Mudur, or Yorcum. 

Cftlotropis Humiltoiui 


Calotropis proccra. 
Cannabis 


Hemp. 


_ sativa 

Carex Imlica, 

Careya arboroa 

Caryota 

Chamoerops or Hemp palm,, 

Chamaerops humilis 

CbaxuiBrops Bitohiaual 

Cordia obliniia jPothooverooaeu nar.— Mode- 

I rate strength. 

^os nucifera, Cocoa. 

Corchonxs olitorious Jute. 

tV)rchorus capsularis, 

^rchorua fiiseus 

^*ypha, several species, 

CrotalariaBurhla,!. 





f Under the name of Canamboo 
or Wockoo, it is onltiva- 
ted extensively la the 
Southern Travancore dis- 
tricts. Fishing nets are made 
from them: the best kinds 
are gronm in the Northern 
distriet, Bunn (wuckoo 
nar.) 


temUfolla, 

Mat.gras8,orCoBray. 
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Daphne oimnabinns, 

Daphne Gardner!, 

Deeaschistla erotonlfolia, 

Deemodium argentcum 

Desmodium tilimfolium Ootrum ka bel. 

Doemia extonsa, 

Erioclilcena CandoUii, 

Kriodendrou anfractuo.sum, . 

Bnophoruni cauunbiniim,.... 

Eriophonxni oomosum 

Erytbriua Inrlica, 

Fiens roligioaa,... Arasa nar. 

Ficus racomo.sa, Attinar. 

Ficus Uoxburghii 

Ficus Ycnosa, 

J"-- *"•»■». 

Ficus oppusitifolia Bodda nnr. 

Ficus Mi-wren™ 

Fonreroya gigantea, Soomay Kathnlay. 

Gimnlin'ia Loscliouuulliitna,. NeilghciTy nettle. 

Goasypium Inilicum Indian Cotton.'^ 

Gossypinm acuminatum Brazil Cotton, j- 

Goaaypium herbacouin, J 

Gru'tvia asiatica, Bast. 

Grewia tilicofolia,— 

Grewia roimidilulia, Oonoo — Moderate strength. 

Grcwiii didyma,.... 

Growiu opposill folia 

Gnazuma tomontosa, 

Gunziuna nlmifolia, 

1 1 ihisens c.aniuibiiin8, Poolychny flbre. 

Ilibiscius fragrans, 

JlibiscuH sabdaritlh Roselle flbro. 

IJibiscuH striatiis, 

Hibuscus vesicarius, Wild nmbaro. 

Hibiscus rosa cbinonsis, Shoo plant flbro. 

ilibisciiH vitifolia, 

Hihi.scus lampaa 

H ibiscMift nnmrophyllus, 

Ilibiscus manihot, 

rValumbrikal, Kywen nar-Thii 
I is tho must valuiible flbro it 

iB<™ 1 

I hills. Tho natives product 
V. flbre from tlxo stem. 

,Tnncu.s 

Lodoicca Seychellarurn... 

Linum usiUtis^imum, 

Maranta dichotoma,. ...... . 

Marwlcnia Roylei,. 

M arsdenia tenacisbima, . . 

Mimosa lnt.8i.a, 

Musa paradisiaca,,.* 

.Musa sapieiitum, . . . 

Musa textilis, 

Mysaicssya hypoleucB, ........ 

Ofthanthera viraluea, 

Pundanua _ 

Pandunus odomtissimus, Fragrant Screw Pine. 

^ 



Paritiuni macrophyllum, 

Paritinm tiliacemn 

Philadelphiia. sp., 

PlMTuix uc.'mlia 

Phfrnix dactylifcra, 

Pharuix sylvestris 

Baphw Cor'hln-chincTisia, 

Rarxhis fliibelbfonnia, 

Raphis, »P 

Boccharum sara, Sara. 

Baccbanim niuiija 

Sacoharum olllcmanim, 

Sauseviora Moorgheo, Marool. 

Salmalia Malabarica Blavuio parooty. 

Scsbania nciilcata, 

Sc-Hlxinia cannabina, 

Sida asiatica, 

Bida gravcolous, 

Slda Iiidica 

Sida rhomboidea, 

Sida rliombifolia, 

Sidatilwfolia 

Sida periplocifolia, . ^ , 

Sida populifolia Used for Cordage Ac. 

Strychnos potatorum, Kathavoiibar. 

fKrinkoddy nar.— Used for 

Smilax ovaliiolia,,, | bundles Ao. 

Sterculio gnttuta, 

Storenlia omato, 

* Sterculia villoja, 


Flax. 


Ecnjy nar. 
I’Uiulain flbro. 


1.15 
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^Perminalia alaia,. 


^•rminalia bolorica, 

Trinmfetta lobata 

l^lophora aathinatica, . . . . 

I^ha aoKUstifolia, 

4 ^^ba elcpliantina,. 

lAtnus campestria, 

Urena lobata 

XJrena ainuata 

UrUcOf several species,... 

Urtlcs hetoroubylla, 

Yemoaia anwelniintica,. 
Wikstrasmia aalicifolia.... 

Yucca anf;;u8tifolia, 

Yucca gloriosa, 

Yucca aluifolia, 


'Mooioothen nar.— Bark, very 
strong and lasts many yeans: 
used for dragging timber, 
cordage &o. Common in tho 
. forests. 

Umburatiieo nar. 

Koorinja. 


Bun- Ochra, 


Coat sooragura. 


Pita or Adam’s Needle. 


vernmentis of Madras and of India, to 
extend onr knowledge of the fibrons and 
textile materials of South Eastern Asia, and 
Lord Mayo, Viceroy of India has taken much 
interest in tho mattei*, but there is still much 
to bo done and the subject is of so great im. 
portance that the following details are given. 
Tho Court of Directors of the East India 
Company curly moved in the matter, and 
they enclosed in tlicir letter No. 6, of 15th 
March 1854, the following Memorandum by 
Dr. John Forbe.s Royle. 

Boehmena ncvia. 


The natives from time immemorial liavo 
been accustomed to utilize all of those, but 
want of roads, and the expense of transport- 
ing raw materials have restricted tlicir use 
to their respective localities. 

On the outbreak of tho war with Russia 
the attention of manufacturers at homo was 
directed towards the probable effect which 
the stoppage of tho Russian trade would 
produce upon tho supply of flax and hemp, 
the greater portion of wliich had been derived 
from that Empire. Tho question was not 
merely as to tho rise in prices likely to follow 
so considcrablo a reduction of tho quantity 
imported, but parties interested in the arti- 
cles were anxious to discover the means for 
providing an effective and ample substitute 
for tho Russian material ; especially us from 
the returns published it became evident that 
the aggregate importations of the raw stuffs 
from all parts of tho world were inadequate 
to tho increasing consumption of tho articles 
manufactured therefrom. The Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce took u^i the subject 
with all tho interest it deserved. It was ob- 
served whilst tho importations of flax from 
all parts in 1853 amounted to 91,16D ton.s, 
Russia alone contributed 63,31)9 ton.s towards 
that quantity j and out of 63,142 tons of 
hemp imported during the same year, 41,819 
tons w'ere obtained from Russia alone. Tho 
total value of these importations computed 
upon the average rates of the year, amounted 
in round numbers to .£3,500,000 sterling, 
and at tho immediately cnliauced rates were 
estimated at £6,000,000. Under those 
circumstances attention was forcibly directed 
towards. India, with a view to ascertain how 
far its fibres might yield a substitute for the 
produce hitherto chiefly imported from 
Russia and tho result of tho inquiry was 
that Indian fibres havo been proved to 
possess all the necessary intrinsic properties, 
and in point of flexibility and strength some 
of them aro infinitely superior to Russian 
produce. Very much was then done, by 
Dr. John Forbes Royle, Dr. Alexander 
Hunter^ the Home Government, the Go- 


The Rheea fibre forwarded by the 
Governraont of India, as the produce of 
Assam, in order that its properties 
aud value may be correctly ascertained in 
this country, appears, ho says, likely to 
prove one of tlm most valuable products of 
India, for in strength it exceeds tlie best 
hemp and in fineness it rivals the superior 
kinds of flax. Its culture is well known to 
the natives of Assam, and in the districts of 
Rnrigporo and of Dinagepore, being called 
“ Knnkhoora.” It isknown inBurmah aud is 
the Pan of Uie vShans, the Ranieo of tlio Ma- 
lays and of Java, and tho Caloce of Sumatra. 
Its culture succeeded in Tenasserim, aud is 
practised in Siam, as in other Eastern coun- 
tries and islauds. It can now be produced 
and .sold with profit at as a cheap rate as Rus- 
sian hemp, and if any machine could bo em- 
ployed for facilitating tho separation of tho 
fibre from tho outer, bark and tho woody 
part of tho stalks, it would speedily under- 
sell all other fibres, as from four to five crops 
of it can be obtained within the year from 
tho same plants. Tlie Rheea fibre, though 
a now import from Assam, is well known 
under another name, being identical 
with the highly valued article of com- 
merce, known by the namo of China 
Grass, tho Chii-ma of the Chinese, and 
from which the famed grass-cloth of China 
is manufactured. Tho proof of this identity 
is very complete. One of tho educated Chi- 
nefiQ introduced into Upper Assam, on ac- 
count of the Tea manufactory there, recog- 
nized tho Rheea as identical with the Chu- 
raa of his own country. The Rheea of Assam 
had been ascertained by botanists to be the 
sarao plant as the Urtica tenacissima of Dr* 
Roxburgh, who, half .a century ago, was in- 
formed by a friend at Canton, that the plan* 
which he had obtained from Bencoolen, a.s 
the Caloce of Sumatra, and to which he gave 
the above botanical name, was that fro® 
which the Chinese grass-cloth was made. 
Lately Dr. MacGowan settled at Ningpo, 
sent specimens of the Chu-ma to Calcutta. 
These, Dr. Falconer found to be the 
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nlant as the Boehmeria nivea of botanists, India Company’s Service, for the inti'odnc- 
described nnder the names of Urtica tenaois- ' tion of this fibre. It had frequently been sent 
sima by Dr. Roxburgh. Sir W. Hooker had by Colonel Jenkins and the officers employed 
also identified these ' two plants as being in Assam to the Agri-Horticulfcural Society 
identical, and has described the former as of Calcutta, in whose transactions several ac- 
yielding what is called China Grass. Further, counts of ithavebeen published. Mr. Henley, 
manufacturers in England have found late of Calcutta, informed Dr. Royle that he 
the two fibres to be the same for all practi- readily collected two tons of it in the district 
cal purposes. In Assam, Rungpore and of Rungpore, but that ou sending it to this 
Dinageporo this plant seems to be very gene- country, it sold at a loss, being unknown, 
rally cultivated, though only in small quanti- Samples were sent by Major Hannay, Capt. 
ties, by the “ doom” or fishermen race, near Reynolds, Baboos Denanath and Lokenath 
their huts. Manure is useful, and moisture to the Exhibition of 1851, when honorable 
essential quick growth, ns well as shade and mention was made of their efforts. Prize- 
some protection from storms, in order to medals were awarded to Messrs. Marshall 
allow it to grow to the height of eight feet, and Messrs. Hives and Atkinson of Leeds, 
from which a six foot fibre may be .separated- and to Messrs. Wright and Co. of London, 
Hence it is mo.st common and succeeds best for tlioir several preparations of China Grass ; 
in the districts along the foot of the hills. It also to M. Weber of Java, for some beautiful 
is grown from the sepai’ated roots and may fibre sent by the Singapore Committee as 
be cut down several times in the year, so that the produce of a plant which he calls Boeh* 
four or five crops may easily bot)bfamed meria caiidicans, but which is probably only 
during the year, and the aggregate produce another name for the Ramco of the Malayas, 
of an acre of ground be about twelve maunds. which is cultivated there by the Dutch and 
The different crops vary in strength and its fibre introduced into Holland. Four 
fineness, the earlier being the stronger and gold medals have been awarded to Messrs, 
the latter finer. The officers of the above Mcerburg of Leyden for specimens of sail 
districts, as well as oiIier.s, state that the cloth, ropes, cables, &c. : also for some finer 
culture is perfectly understood, and that it kinds of cloth and tabic cloths : it is used by 
is susceptible of easy and rapid extension, if the natives of the countries which have been 
the cultivators had any other inducement mentioned for making nets and fishing lines : 
than their own requirements to grow it. The also stout cloth and some of finer fabric, 
expense seems to bo about 5 rupees a maund. Major Hannay, who has long paid atten- 
For Major Hannay, referring to the fact of tion to this fibre and to wliom much praise 
£20 a ton having been offered for any quan- is due, was induced to send several sam- 
tity in Calcutta, observes that “ as it costs pies of the Rheea fibre (the Dom Rbeea of 
at least 5 rupees per maund, you will see the Assamese,) with some grown by Capt. 
that it can scarce bo sent to Calcutta at the Dalton, in consequence of applications from 
price offered.” But he also says, that “ if this country by merchants who, however, 
any cheaper method of separation from the offered a sum (of £20 a ton in Calcutta) 
stalk could bo discovered, it would which would not pay the expejises, and 
undersell all other fibres.” Various at- which moreover did not appear to be equi- 
tempts have been made to make tliis valent to the value of an article acknowledg- 
tibre more generally known and to bring ed to bo identical with China Grass, which 
it into demand as an article of commerce, sells for £60 £70 and £80 a ton in Britain. 
Thus, Dr. Roxburgh having obtained four Since the arrival of specimens. Dr. Royle 
plants from Bencoolen in the year 1803, endeavoured to make the fibre known and its 
wrote that some thousand plants have been value appreciated. He sentspecimens of both 
reared from these four, so readily does it the Rheea and the Wild Rheea to the Society 
grow and multiply ;” and also, th.at it was of Arts and published an account in their 
one of the strongest fibres he had met with. Journal of the 9th December. Ho sent spe- 
lu the year 1811, Dr. Bucbanaii sent three cimens and wrote to Messrs,Mar8hall of Leeds 
hales of the fibres from the Botanic Garden and to the Commercial Association of Man- 
at Calcutta to the Court. These were given cheater, had frequently seen Mr. Sangster, 
Messrs. Sharp, of Mark Lane, who re- as well as brokers and others, on the subject, 
^rted that a thread spun of this fibre bore and likewise sent specimens to Belfast and 
2^2 lbs., whereas the weight required to bo to Paris.Mr. Marshall acknowledged that the 
^rne by Russian hemp of the same size, in Rheea fibre is identical with China-grass and 
^ Majesty’s Dock Yard, was only 84 lbs. should class it with the middle or coarse 
Tke Society of Arts, in the year 1814, award- quality, andthatitisworthfrom £48 to £50 a 
cd a medal to Captain J. Cotton, of the East ton in England ; also, that it appears to be 
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clean and regnlar in colour and free from 
fibres which are often a great detri- 
ment ; that it “ is a useful quality of fibre, 
bf which we could take a regular supply,** 
and that “ it would be of cousiderable ad- 
vantage to obtain a supply from Assam” as 
a nearer market than China ; and if it 
could be supplied at lower rates than bo 
mentioned, that would of course much en- 
courage the consumption of it in this coun- 
try.** Of the Bheea fibre sent to the Exhi- 
bition of 1851, Mr. Marshall says, “ It is 
the same as the above, but coarser in qua- 
lity.** Messrs. Wright and Co., had already 
come to the same conclusion, that for all 
practical purposes, the Rhcca of Assam is 
the same as the China Grass* Mr. 'Dickson, 
of Deptford, to whom he had given speci- 
mens, says, “ It is a splendid fibre, and when 
dressed as flax, of higher value tliau the 
sums mentioned by Mr. Marshall.” 

Though, Dr. J. Forbes Roylo had no 
doubt, that when the peculiarities of 
the Rheea fibre or China Grass arc 
more generally known, its excellent 
qualities will be fully appreciated, and that 
it will come into more general use as a 
rival to the finer kinds of flax, yet, at that 
time, there were but few spinners who 
thoroughly understood its management or 
have machinery to do it justice, ft may not 
therefore realize its full value in the markets 
of Europe. As it was desirable, therefore, 
to have its strength tested as a substitute for 
hemp, Mr. W. Cotton was good enough 
to have the bale of Rheea fibre, and also that 
of the Wild Rheea, tarred by the warm re- 
gister and twisted into five inch rope, and care- 
fully tried with respect to the strength of each. 
The experiments wore most satisfactory, 
neither rope breaking until the Rheea 
fibre bore above 9 tons weight, and the Wild 
Bheea nearly as much. Tho results of the 
experiments arc stated in the accompanying 
Memorandum, klr. W. Sangster had some 
of the Rheea fibre, which ho had received 
from Assam, also twisted into small rope. 
It was pronounced by Messrs. Hunter by 
whom it was made 50 per cent, better than 
similar rope mado with Russian hemp. A 
small portion was also made into fishing- 
line, which was described os being wonder- 
&lly strong. 

Bon Rhea. — Though it is to be hoped 
that the Bheea or Dom Rheea fibres 
will prove too valuable to be only em- 
ployed for rope making, the Wild Rheea 
or Bon Bheoa^ on the contrary, is well 
mdenlated for this pnrpose. No in- 
iS|>maiioa was given respecting the plant 
yielding it, but it is no doubt one of the net- 
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tie tribe, and from bein^ ocdled Bon or Jim. 
gle Bheea, it has been Marred that it 
be the Bheea in a wild state. But tbougk 
there was no proof of this, it is sotisfach^ 
to find that Major Hannay of Assam 
cribes it as uncultivated, but very com- 
mon in all parts of the province;’* 
and again, ** common in most of oar 
forests.” By proper management any 
quantity of young shoots can be obtained 
and as tho divided roots afford numeroua 
shoots, and the plant can be pro^gated 
slips as well as by seed, its cultivation for 
its fibre might be carried on with facility. 
He further says that he had paid 5 rupees s 
maund for it, and that it is cnltivatcd large, 
ly by the hill tribes on the North-west of 
Yunan, and by the Singpoo and Dhounnea 
of the own North-oast frontier to a small 
extent only for a coarse cloth, but chiefly for 

nets. It is recognized by the Nepanlese as the 
LeepeeaBof Nepal.** Captain A. Thompson, 
of tho firm of Thompson and Co., Rope 
makers, of Calcutta, says of it, that “ it is all 
that can be desired for cither canvas or lines, 
and only requires to be known to be gene- 
rally used for that purpose.** It was 
valued as being worth about d035 a ton in 
England. When made into a five-inch 
rope at Messrs. Huddart’s works, it absorb- 
ed 1-7 of tar and did not break until it bore 
nearly 9 tons weight. 

Boehmeria frutkscens. There are several 
other fibres, some probably of equal value, 
to bo found in abundance along the hills 
from Assam to near the Sutlej, as for in- 
stance, the Pooah fibre yielded by Boemeria 
frutescens and other Hemps, The strength 
of some of these fibres, in the plain 
untwisted state, has been ascertained with 
samples of the same length and weight. By 
this it will be seen, that the Bheea fibres 
boro very heavy weights in their untwisted 
state, and that three others are at least equal 
to Russian hemp and the Kote Kangra hemp 
was far stronger than any thing that has 
yet been tried. It is at the same time liked 
for its colour and texture, and would be cer- 
tain to be employed for all the purposes for 
which the best hemp is required, if it could 
be procured. It is therefore iuoluded with 
tho two Rheeas in tho present recommenda- 
tion. 

The Jubbulpore hemp was extensively 
cultivated by Mr. Williams and itoady 
established as on article of commerce in Ib" 
dia and highly esteemed by good judges 
this country. 

The Wukka Nar might be exported fife® 
Travancore, and the Madar or Yerouni 
from different parts of India- 
ns 



Kew fitees, must be senfe into the market | 
for three or four years, and in sufficient quan- 
tities, to attract the notice of respectable 
Biiuiufficturers and induce them to give 
these fibres a fair trial. From ten to 
twenty tons sent annually into the market, 
for three or four years, would be sufficient ; 
others say that this quantity should be sent 
twice a year. But in the caso of India, such 
quantities being sent from different districts 
would arrive at different times and liave 
the same effect. The Ofliciatiug Com- 
missioner of Revenue in Assam recommends 
tliat as the culture of the Rheca fibre is 
sufficiently well understood, “ the best way 
to encourage its extension would be to 
secure to the ryots a sure market at remun- 
erating prices.” Captain Dalton, Collector 
ofDebrooghur, states ‘‘tliafc the best method 
would be for Government to offer a premium 
of so much a ton on all that is produced 
for thi’eo or four years.” Both recommeuda- 
tions might bo united in one. 

In issuing directions, ns well as in making 
purchases, great care should be taken tluit 
the fibres were carefully and cleanly prepar- 
ed, and if intended for rope-making and as a 
substitute for hemp, the Bon or Wild Rheca 
should bo made to resemble as closely as pos- 
sible the specimens of Pelersbnrgli hemp, 
Mr. W. Cotton furnished samples in illus- 
tration for transmission to India. The im- 
proved appearance of the Rheca fibre sent by 
Major Hannay was owing to specimens sent 
out to him by Mr. Saiigster ; others cannot 
do better than follow Major I^a^lnay^s exam- 
ples as there is every probability of (jsttib- 
lishing the best specimens of the Rheea 
fibre as a substitute for China Grass, when 
much higher prices would be realized than 
M a substitute for hemp only. Rheca 
fibre grows in the districts of Ruugpore, and 
of Dinagepore, where it is cultivated under 
the name of KunJehoora^ and where it 
*oight very easily bo collected and its 
culture extended. 

The Himalayan districts of Kemaon,Garh- 
wal and of Koto Kangra, abound in true 
hemp of the finest quality, cultivated both 
on account of its fibre and for the different 
preparations of Bhang. The fibre is sold 
themselves for 2 rupees for 821bs, or 
jhoiit 6s. a cwt. Lord Auckland, when 
Governor-General of India, calculated 
«at at the native rates it might be lauded in 
^cutta for £7-16 a ton, and hemp-seed for 
««aton. ^ 

^jor Corbet gave three estimates of the 

E h iududing all expenses, at which 
P could be delivered in Calcutta from 
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Kotedwarra, Cbilkea, and Sunnea, the 
average of which is £15-2 a ton. Captain 
Kirke, giving 5 rupees a mannd for the 
hemp at Deyra Dhoon, calculated that it 
could be delivered for about £17-14 a 
ton. 

In making advances for cultivating hemp, 
it is absolutely necessary to call the attention 
of the natives, not only to tho culture, but 
to tho preparation of the fibre. The cul- 
ture seems to be very well understood in 
many parts of tho Hills, as they carefully 
prepare and usually manure the ground, thin 
tho plants to within three or five inches, and 
cut the male plants, “ phoolbhanga which 
flowers, but lias no seed,” a month or six 
weeks before the female plant, “ goolanga or 
ghoolbhanga” wbicli has seed, tho latter 
being cut about the end of September. As 
the preparation is also understood, the cul- 
tivators should be required to do this in their 
best way, so as to procure a clean and uni- 
form article in long lengths, without raising 
or platting the ends up in any way and to 
resemble the Petersburgli hemp, as nearly 
as possible. 

The hemp sent by D. F. Macleod, Esq., 
as the produce of Koto Kangra, was highly 
approved of in England. The subject so 
warmly taken up in 1854, continues to 
interest all who are desirous of improving 
the fibres of these countries. 

Fihrs tcMed at the Military Stores, 


lbs, 

Petersburg Clean Ilomp,,,, 160 

Jubbulpore Hemp, ••• 190 

China Grass,... , 250 

Rheea Fibre,... 320 

AVlld Rheca,.. ■ ... ••• 343 

Koto Kangra hemp, (no breakage at)400 

Wuckoo-nar fibre 175 

Yercum or Ak or Mudar fibre 190 


Clean samples of all the above fibres were 
taken of equal weights and firmly tied at 
their ends, so as to be of equal lengths, at 
the India House, and their strength tried in 
the usual way by Mr. Hull, in the Military 
Stores, 16th December 1853. 

Experiments at Messrs. Huddart and Co., 
Rope Manufactory, Lime House, 1 Bth Feluru- 
ary 1854. Experiments on strength of ropa 
made from samples of Rheea and Bon 
Rheea fibre from Assam, received from the 
East India House. 
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The preparation of tlio fibre is tedious, 
and is what causes the dinTieulty of sending 
it at a cheajier rate into market. Major 
Hannay writes, “when tlio stalks luivi3 
become brown, for about six indies above 
the roots, tlio top is seized with tlio left- 
hand and tlio leaves aro stripped off by 
passing the right-hand to the grounrl, near 
which the stalk is cut. The outer bark has 
first to be scraped off with a blunt-cdged 
knife, when the exposed fibre, still attaebed 
to the woody part of the stalk, is placed in 
the hot sun to dry. On the fbird morning, 
after being exposed to the dew for several 
hours, the fibre is drawn off. This is done 
by breaking (beating) the woody stalk right 
throngb towards the thicker end and then 
ieparating the fibre therelroin, drawing it off 
ilowly towards the small end, and repeating 
the process as often as neoessary, tliongli 
much of the fibre remains and may he taken 
off at a second breaking.” (The fibres now 
require to be carefully washed, Ihuhij.') 
“ The hanks of libro aro then separately 
twisted at the upper end and tied np in 
bundles. When the threads aro required for 
spinning, they are prepared by drawing the 
single hanks several times with a bluul-edged 
slip of bamboo held in the right hand, when 
they ai’o ca.sily opened out to the required 
fineness with the fingers and thumb nails. 
This is certainly n rude and tedious process.” 
Dr. MacGowan, of Ningpo, states that “ in 
China the last cutting is made in September, 
and from it the finest cloth is made, the first 
being inferior, coarse and hard. On being 
cut, the leaves are carefully taken off on tlio 
spot ; the stocks taken to the house and soak- 
ed in water for an hour. In cold weather the 
water should be tepid. After this the plant 
is broken in the middle, by which the fibrous 
portion is loosened and raised from the stalk. 
Into the interstice thus made, the operator 
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thrusts the finger nails and separates the 
fibre from the centre to one extremity and 
then to tho other. The stripping process is 
very easy. The next process is scraping the 
hemp, to facilitate which the fibre is first 
soaked in wafer. The strips of hemp are 
drawn over the blade of a small knife or 
s(!raper from wifchin outwards, and beiuv 
pres.sed upon by the thumb, the fibrous po^ 
tion of one surfiico and the mucilaginous 
part of the other arc thu.s taken off. The 
hemp is then wiped dry and the whitest 
selected for fine cloth. It is afterwards 
bleached.” 

The directions for peeling tho Chu-maor 
Trhon M(ij in China, as translated from tho 
Chinese, aro given as follows ; “ When 

tho stems are all got in, they are split 
loiigitudinally with knives of iron or of 
bamboo. The bark is first removed, then 
the lower layer (wbicb is white and covered 
with a shrivelled pellicle which comes off by 
itself) is scraped off with a knife. The inte- 
rior fibres arc then seen ; tliey are to be re- 
moved and softened in boiling water. If tho 
Tchou ma bo 2 )e(dcd in winter, the stems 
must be previously steeped in tepid watci*, in 
order that they may bo tho more easily split. 
Tho first layer of Tchoii-ma is coarse and 
hard, and is only good for making common 
materials ; f he second is a little more supple 
and fine ; tho third, which is tho best, is 
used for making extremely fine light articles. 

A few months after this Mr. Samuel 
Grcg.son M. P. in a letter of 1st Juno 1854, to 
Sir Charles Wood, mentioned that tho growth 
of flax has riipidly increased within the last 
few years in tho United Kingdom, and espe- 
cially in Ireland. In 1849 the quantity of 
land in Ireland under this crop was 60,314 
acres ; and taking its average yield at 6 cwt. 
per acre, tho produce would be 18,094 tons. 
In 1853 tliere were 174,4? 3 acres under flax 
cultivation, yielding at the same average, 
52,327 ton.s. Tho importation of foreiga 
flax for the previous three years had 
been. 



From 

AU other 

Total tw* 


Russia, 

parts. 

Tons. 

portaiiW' 


Tons. 

Tons. 

In 1S51.... 

. M. 40,934 

18,775 

69,709 

1852.... 

47,426 

22,703 

70,129 

1853.... 

04,393 

29,770 

95,169 

Total in 3 years 152,753 

71,248 

224,007 

Average ., 


23,749 

74,669 


The importation and the Irish production 
together of flax during 1853 amounted to 
146,496 tons. Its market value, (at peace 
prices averaging £30 per ton,) amounting 
nearly £2,000,000. Of tho articles pawdofl 
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tinker the Pfeneral “hemp,” inckdirig 

Sunn and Jute, from India, and that known as 
Manilla hemp, the quantities received were 
as under. 



From 

AU other 

Total im^ 


Russia, 

ports 

portation 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

In isrJ 

.33,229 

31.4 1‘2 

64,671 

isri2 

27,198 

20, 510 

63,714 

1853 

41,819 

21.323 

63,142 
i 


02,240 

79.281 

181,527 

Arorago 

31,082 

20,427 

60, .509 


Russia Hn])plic(l considerably more than 
half the entire importation, realizinfj in 1853 
upon 42,000 tons at peace prices averaging 
£15 per ton, a market value of nearly 
£1,500,000. 

Ill the five years, 1830 to 1 834, prior to the 
reduction of the excise duty on first class 
p:)p(irs from 3d to its present equalized rate 
of lid. per lb., the average annual quantity 
made was 70,988,131 lbs.; and in llie five 
years, 1849 to 1853, the average annual quan- 
tity made was 151,234,175 lbs. The produc- 
tion of the year 1853 was 177,023,009 lbs., 
being above 23,000,000 lbs. (more than 10,000 
tons) over that of the preceding year, and 
more than 30,000 tons over 1 834, such excess 
reijuiring for its production not less than 

13.000 tons of raw material in the former case, 
and nearly 47,000 in the latter. The whole 
weight of material cnqiloyed in tlic mannfao- 
tiiro of paper only may be stated at between 

1 10.000 and 120,000 tons per annum. 

Dr. Forbes Roylo, lias proved the exist- 
ence in various pnrts of the Dritisb Indian 
Rinpiro, not only of the identical plants which 
fnrnisli flax and hemp, but of numerous other 
plants yielding fibres f)f great iniportanco, 
some of them greatly .superior in strength 
and general value to eitli(;r of those articles. 
Having submitted a variety of libres to be 
tested, the weight each broke with was ascer- 
tained to bo as follows. 

Fibres in equal iveiijlits and equal lengths tested at 
the East bidii Compam/s Military fStores. 

lbs 

Petfirgbnr" hemp bmlco with 1 fiO 

JiilibuliM)rc hemp, from Mr. Williams 190 i 

1\ aekoo-iiar ftbre, Travancoro 1 75 | 

JIudar or yereura fibre, common all over India.. 190 | 

Cliina grass, Boehmoria nivea 250 

fibre, the same from Assam 320 

Wild rheea, Boelimeria spcjoics, frorriAssarn 343 

Aoto Kangra hemp (no breakage at). ... 400 

It is true that some of tbe.so Indian plants 
grown In places remote from the sea- 
board, and from which there .are still very 
W roads, or no roads at all, for transport ; 
but several of them, and amongst them per- 
haps the most prolific of all, are of very ex- 


tensive growth in parts contignons to the 
coast, and therefore capable of being bene* 
fieially and cheaply prepared for exportation. 

Tho most conspicuous of these is the 
plantain, which contains a valuable fibre^ 
and is every where cultivated in the plains 
of India for its frnit, an article of nnivenud 
consumption by the native population, ; 
is a plant which bears fruit only once, and 
soon as that is removed, it is, and has boeA ■ i; 
from time immemorial, cut down and left ' 
to rot upon tho gi’ound. Persons who have 
paid close attention to the subject state that 
there will be no difficulty in obtaining from 
this plant alone any rc(iuircd quantity of 
fibre of admitted valuable Equality, and as 
fast .ns Ibc mechanical appliances necessary 
for its preparation can be sent out. 

' Applicable as tliis fibre is to the manufac- 
ture of every species of cloth or other arti- 
cles usually made from flax or hemp, and of 
equal quality, it can he used with no less 
facility and advantage in tho manufacture of 
paper ; thus supplying both the one and the 
other of tlie important desiderata which the 
foregoing facts and figures establish. 

When preparing for the Great Exhibitioxi 
of 1 859, Dr. James Taylor, who had long 
been Civil Surgeon at I)aoca, furnished seve- 
ral interesting remarks on tho fibres of that 
district. There arc, be says, several plants in 
ilcugal adapted for the manufacture of tex- 
tile fabrics. A species of Urtica, of whose 
fibre.s the much admired grass-cloth of China 
is made, is cultivated in Rungporo ; and 
cither it, or an allied species, tho rlioa, is 
' grown ill Assam and Cachar. The pino ap- 
j)le plant too, from which a beautiful fabric 
is manufactured in Manilla, is indigenous in 
Sylhet and Assam, and is extensively cul- 
tivated about Dacca. The fibi'^s of both 
plants are used by tho natives for making 
fishing lines .and nets ; but no attempt, had 
been mado in Dengal, to weave them into 
lino cloths. The same remark, perhaps, 
applies to “ munga’' (Sanseviora zcylanica) 
tlie libres of which .arc commonly used to 
make bowstring.^. The Calotropia gigantea 
possesses a fine silky fibre; and some 
viirietics of the plantain tree, as tho Musa 
textilis, yield fibres which, like the abaca 
hemp of Manilla, aro cap.'iblc of being cour 
verted into strong thread or cord, such aa 
the Dacca sjiinners sometimes use for the 
bows with which they teaso cotton. The 
people of Rungpore make cloths of thp 
fibres of pat ; and there can be little doubt, 
that if encouragement were given to theia 
and other spinners and weavers in Bengal, 
they would, with the skill which they posse^ 
in these arts, also succeed in convertmg 
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materials into fitbrios. A nxanir* 
t^inre of similar nature, indeed, was for- 
carried on in Bengal. Mention is 
r.liiiE^e in several old works relating to India, 
cloths having been made of a plant called 
fVHerba Bengalo,*’ which appears to be now 
unknown as a material of manufacture. Lin- 
schoten, who visited Bengal in 1 591), is one 
of the earliest travellers who notice it. After 
enumerating under the general name of gos- 
aipina, the various cotton goods manufac- 
tured in Bengal, be states — “ Ktiam quoodam 
eximia ex herba instar iili preparant filnm 
wud paludanum vidcas coloro flavo. Herba 
Bengalo nominatur. Pingunt hoc filo Icc- 
turn, sagula, pulvinaria, mutitla quibus 
pueros baptisandos induunt, circumtextis 
iioribuSjimagimbusquo, ad miraculum usque 
artisutnecin Buropa talc quid inveiieris. Suba. 
inde item sericum miscent : sed ex qno pur- 
herb& Buunt preciosiora sunt, i])Huin(jiie scri- 
eum oxsuperant. Tolas hnjusmodi “ 8arryn” 
Tocant, multi usns in India adbraccascttlio- 
ipacesvirorum. Abluiintur ut apiidnosliuteti- 
mina nitorom q ue s u urn vcl iit nn per facto rcci- 

S *unt.” (VidoNavigatioac ItincrariumJolian. 

Linscotani, A.D. 1 590.) Maiulciso speak s of 
it as a certain li erb having on t h c top of its stal k 
(which is about tbocompassofaman’sthuinb) 


On the receipt of the Coiirts detiers, th^ 
Madras Government, on the 19th September 

1854, reviewed the proceedings of the Madi-ag 
Central Committee for the London Exhihi. 
ion of 1851. It had remarked that, (Vide 
heir report 17th April 1851) of the fibrous 
inbstances produced in India “ some are alto- 
gether novel and some though long known 
Indian have not been used in Ea. 
■ope : v>f tliese the Committee particularly 
Undo to bo fibres of the plantain, of tlio 
erkum.’* 

weight 

Bustuiiiftd, 

lbs. 

Coir... ... ... 224 

Poolcy Numejco( cannahmus) 290 

Marool {Sanseviem Zeylanica),,, 316 
Cotton... ... ... 310 

Cattbalay nar (Agave Americana).. 302 
.Tnnapum or Sunn... ,,, 407 

Yercuni nar (Calotroins gigantea).. 552 
Fibres of the ydantain quality very good. 
Fibres of the large or hill aloo good. The 
Garden aloe or Adam’s needle has fibres a 
little finer and shorter than those of the 
!argc aloe. Fibres of a variety of rosello 
very like English hemp. Fibres of the piuo 
apple very fiiio, strong aiid silky. 


a great button liko a tassel: this tassel is 
Spun out, and there aro excellent stuffs 
inado of it. Tho Portuguese call it Herba 
Bengalo, and make of it hangings and 
coverlets, in which they represent all sorts 
of figures.” (Vide Mandclso’s travels, 
A. D. 1639, translated by J. Davies, Book 
II., page 94.) A similar description is given 
of it by tho Abb6 Guyonin his history of 
the East Indies: “ On trouve encore 
Bengalo uiie cspeco singuliero des toilcs 
quin’ost ni fil ui coton, dont on fait dos tapis 
ot des converts. On Ics noinnio simplemcnt 
berbes. La tigo do I’bcrbe, dont elles son 
faites, a un pouco d’epaisscur et an haut une 
. eap5ce do honppo qni contient nne surte d 
tmurr^e quo les femmes du Paris fileiit oi; 
prendroit ces otoffes heure de loiscr : mai; 
elles sont snjottes a so conper dans les pi is.’ 
(Vide Histoiro des Iiidos Oricntales, par M 
LV Abb5 Guyon, A. D. 1744, Vol. 3, p. 19. 
Fitch about the year 1 586, and Hamilton in 
1744, both refer to it in their accounts o: 
Orissa. The latter calls it herba, a sort o. 
tough grass of which they make “ gingliams- 
pinascos and several other goods for expo: 
tation,” (new account of the East Indies by 
Captain A. Hamilton, A. D. 1744, Vol. I, p 
393,) what plant is referred to under the 
nmne of “herba bengalo j” is not now known 
but it appws to have been held in high 
' ^ estiination in former times. 


Dr. Wight says “ ycrcum plant yields by 
far tho strotigcst fibre it is a most coriininn 
plant and may yet become a valuable articio 
of export if a less cosily mode of obtaining 
it without injuring its quality can bo 
found.” 

The Coimbatore Local Committee allude 
to “ a very line tlax-like fibre, the produce 
of a largo nettle abundant in Mysore uml 
on the Neilghcrrics. Tljc Todawar race sepa- 
rate this llax by boiling tho plant, and spin 
it into their coarse tliread” and Dr. Wight 
records of tho same substance that “ it pi’O' 
duces a beautifully fine and soft flax-like 
fibre Avbicb the Todawar use as a thread 
material. The sample of this was too 
small to make a proper rope, but its exa- 
mination convinced tlie Committee that if 
well prepared and procurable in quantity 
it is fitted to compete with flax for the 
manufacture of even very fine textile fah* 
rics.” 

Dr. Royle gives the following tested 
strength : 

Ib. 

Wnckoo Fibre small Cord broke at 86 

rotersburgb Homp Cord — 

Wild Khcea Cord, same size as Russian •• ^ 

Rheca Fibre Cord, one thread larger ... •'* ??a 

Found line of Wild Rheea 

Six-thread Cord of Petersbnrgh Hemp ••• "J? 
Six-thread Ratline of Khcea, tarred ... 

Six-thread do. of Wild Rheea, ^ 
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vine4hreB4 Batline of Wild Rheoa, tarred..; S60 
TwrelrO'thread Ratline of Wild Rheea, do. ... 1120 

()ne-incb Rope of Wild Rheea 1350 

Oiio-antl-half-inch Rope of Wild Rheea tarred.. 1900 
One-and.half-inch Rope of Wild Rheea do. ... 1900 

Two-iuch Cord of Russia Hemp 1800 

Two-inch Rope of Rheea Fibre tarred 2800 

Twelro-thread Rope of Plantain, made in India. 864 
Twelve-thread do. of Pine-applo, do. ... 924 

Two-inch Cord of Russia Hemp 1800 

Two-inch Rope ofDhimchec fibre, made in India. ISfiO 
Two-inchRope of Agave, usually called Aloe, do. 1900 

Dr. Hunter observes of the plantain that 
“it yields an excellent snbstituto for hemp 
or ]i)ien thread. Tlio fine grass cloth, ships’ 
cordage and ropes used in the South Sea 
whale fisheries, are made from tliis sub- 
stance. The outer stalks of the stem leaves 
yield the thickest and strongest fibres.” 

It is described by anotlier writer ‘‘ as the 
most conspicuous amongst the Indian fibrous 
plants.” “ It contains,” he adds “ a valua- 
bhi fibre and is everywhere cultivated in the 
pluina of India for its fruit, an article of 
universal consumption by tlio Native popu- 
lation. It is a plant which bears fruit, only 
once, and as soon as that is removed it is 
cut down and left to rot upon the ground 
—Persons wlio have paid close attention 
to kho subject state that ibere wall be no 
dilliculty in obtniniugfrom this plant alone 
any required quantity of fibre of admitted 
valuable quality and as fast as the rnceba- 
iiionl appliances necessary fur its prepara- 
tion can be sent out,” 

“Applicable as tliis fibre is to the manii- 
facluro of every species of cloth or other 
article usually made from fiax or hemp, 
and of equal (|uali.ty, it can be used with no 
less facility and advantage in the manufac- 
ture of paper.” 

The jaiiapa or suiin plant, yields fibres 
next in streugMi to the yerkum or jilladoo- 
liar. It is cultivated, in llajahmuiidry, as a 
second crop on wet lands with profit to the 
ryot. 

The fibres of the rosello cama- 

hnnx) an excellent substitute for the tow now 
imported from Europe might be profitably 
supplied in abundance. Hemp, coir, and 
coir rope exported from Madras shewn by 
the Soa Custom Returns, amounted to 
Coir and Coir 

Hemp. Hope. Total. 

Rs. Rs. Rs. 

]8t7—48 19,819.. 27,937 47,756 

l^l'S-49 23 212.. 1,38,617 . ....1,61,859 

23.076. . 2,08,7^4 2,31,770 

1^50-51 10,577. . 4,40.852 2,57, 129 

Wal-52 . - — 46,683 2,42,019 2,88,702 

At a meeting of the Society of Arts on 
^^0 I2th December 1855, Mr. Thomas Wat- 
sou brought to notice three basts sent by 
hieut. Ripley from Araccan, one of wliicli 
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be deemed of value, He also iueiitio^ed a 
wild jungle tree, the ‘ Noona,* wwing 
around Calcutta, yielding a seryiceaDle b^t 
also, tho fibres of a Hibiscus, of Burm^ pf 
the Urena lobata, and of the ** Pee-Bkw.*' 
A fibre called “ Bcdoloe-lath” sent by 
Major Hannay from Assam, was soft and 
delicate. He mentioned that small qnanU* 
ties of the aloe fibre Avero being sold in Gal*» 
cutta at Rs. 10 or 12 a maund, equal t6 
£26 and £32 tho ton. He also mentioned the 
Danclie. Wlicn properly treated it posses^s 
amazing tenacity, and withstands the action 
of water, and dilute acids well. It is largely 
grown, and seemingly little cared for beyond 
being made into mats for sheltering tho betel 
vino from the sun ; afterwards tho dried 
fibres are used for blazing tho bottoms of 
the natives* boats when they are desirous of 
burning off the old pitch. Rope is made of 
this fibre. It is ensily cultivated, requires little 
trouble after once sown, and when cut before 
fiowering, is, as usual with fibrous plants, 
much stronger than afterwards. 

Dr. Alexander Hunter, Reporter, for the 
Jury for tho Alaclras Exhibition of 1855, thus 
reported on the subject of the cultivation and 
cleaning of fibres. 

Few subjccis bo says present a wider or . 
more interosi iiig field for investigation, than 
the best modt^s of euliivating and cleaning 
fibrous plants. Hitherto, these branches of 
industry havo not been carried on in India, 
with siifilcient care or energy, to make pro- 
fitable returns to tho agriculturist or tho 
merchant. Some very serious faults have 
been committed in tlie process of cleaning 
iTuliau fibres, which have tended in a great 
measure to deprive tliem of their value for 
marmfucturiiig purposes. In order to save 
labour, the usual practice bus been to steep . 
the plants till the sup and vegetable juices 
are thoroughly de('omposed, as the fibre 
can thou in most instances, bo easily beaten 
or washed out, but this method, though 
applicable to a certain extent, in cold cli- 
mates, where decomposition takes place 
slowly, is found to bo very injuiuons to the 
fibre, and to be almost inapplicable in warm 
climates, where fermcntalion often jiassos into 
putrefaeation within three days, and the 
decfunposed sap acquires acid and other pro- 
perties which not only deprive the fibres of 
their strength but discolor them in snob a 
way as to render them (piito unfit for manu- 
facturing purposes. Afost vegetable sub- 
stances contuin, besides tho fibrous tissue, 
sap, cellular tissue, and a little coloring mat- 
ter ; the sap consists usually of water, gnnl, 
fecula and alkali with occasionally tonniu; 
When plants are dead or dried up, they pass 
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4:3^d or browiii usually strealced iritli aud takes from ' 
yellow and grey. It is often possible crushing and scMUpinj; fibres^ imptovm 


I; a regular succession of colors in quality, instead of injuring them, as was at 
ll&e different parts of the same plant, and a one time supposed. In fact, tJie more a fresh 
'?ww very useful lessons may be drawn from fibre gets knocked about, provided it be not 
them^lst, that the pale yellow or greenish cut across and rendered too short in the sta, 
^ts of a plant contain fresh, tender fibres— pie, the softer and more pliant does it be- 
5ndly>that the deep green parts of a plant con- come. If a plant be well crushed or beafon 
tain fibres in full vigor, and 3rdly, that red soon after it is cut, it may be immersed in 
or brown parts indicate that the fibre is past water for a night and a good deal of the in. 
its prime and beginning to decay. In the junoas part of the sap will bo removed, 
latter case, the fibre becomes stiff, harsh and The above remarks are applicable to the 
: often brittle. If plants be cut and exposed cleaning of nearly all plants. Some special 
to the air or steeped in water, the same sue- observations regarding particular classes 
cession of colors may bo observed, while they may be given. 

ore drying or passing into decomposition, Tiik Palms — Cocoanut, Coir. — The coir 
and these form a criterion by which the fibre from the husk of the ripe cocoanat is 
yalue of the fibre may bo detected. As soon greatly improved in quality and appearance 
fifl a plant is cut, the circulation in its by besting, washing, and soaking, — the old 
imteB ceases, and a new process is set a methodofstcopinginsaltwaterfor 18 months 
jgC^g which if carefully watched, will bo or 2 years, is quite unnecessary, and 
round to be a beautiful and wise provision produces a harsher and dirtier coir. Tho 
:fer. reducing tho parts to their primitive ele- tannin wluoh this substance contains pre- 
jteents; the fecula and gum begin to ferment vents the fibre from rotting, but most of tho 
^'l^iiusaing first into sugar, then into spirit and coir of commerce is a dusty harsh produce, 

' lastly into vinegar, the rapidity of the but clean, and samples are suited to a 
' changes is usually in proportion to the superior elass of manufactures, as fine mats 
water in the sap and the temperature of and furniture brushes, 
the air; the dner tho plant tho more Lkaves op thii) Palms— are employed for 
slowly does it usually decay, but if the thatching and making fans, they do not 
sap be allowed to dry up in a cut 
pmnt, the above changes still go on, though 
they are loss perceptible, ami tlio plant 
Undergoes another change which is an equally they becomo softer arid wl liter j if care- 

■ tirise provision for reducing it to its pristine fully split and drawn like wire throu^'h 
elements. It becomes stiff and brittle, light porforatod sfcol plates, a neat clean and 

; itiid crumbly, parts falling into dustwhilo durable basket work might be made from 

■ ^e fibre and woody parts often remain to them. 

point out how the plant grew, derived its Leaves op the Screw Pfne makegood 
nourishment, and accomplished tho ends for matting. Some neat kinds of basket workhave 
which it was created. been made from this substance, it ha.s also 

Tho following, he adds, may bo laid down as been tried for paper and yields it of good qua- 
Ivoud and simple principles which have been Uty, liglit and strong. Further experiments 
found by experience to bo applicable to the are required to separate the green parts of the 
oieaning of most fibres. pulp from tlie white short fibre. 

■ ' The Cutting op Plants for Fiiirrs. IIushes, Giusses, and Sedges— A good 

' : The lea deal of uncei-tainty exists regarding the 

be out when in full vigor and of a bright number and the names of the species em- 
gteen color— when old, dry or decayed, they ployed. It is uncertain whether differences 

V yidd coarse and stiff fibre — no more should depend upon the treatment of the grass and 
be cut at a time, than can bo cleaned within the modes of splitting it, or on the different 
two days, and the cut plants should not bo 
kft long exposed to the sun, as tho sap dries 
up, and the process of cleaning then becomes 
m^re difficult. The sooner riio sap, pulp, 
aid impurities can bo removed from the fibre, 
llho cleaner and stronger will it bo. The 
of rotting plants, or steeping till 


undergo any preparation. 

Leaf Stalks up the Palms— arc harsh, 
stiff and brittle, but it’ beaten and washed 


qualities of tho plants employed. The 
Paulgliat and Cochin mats have long been 
considered tho finest in tho South of 
India. 

Liliaceous Plants— include the different 
varieties of aloe, agave, yucca, fourcrop 
and sanseviera. They are all hardy, r^ 


ite^eutation takes place, is obj'ectionable in quire but little care for their oultivatiott 
a warm climate, and is now being abandoned are comparatively easily cleaned, 

^eyen ia oold climates, as it discolors the fibres yield good white fibres of considerabte 
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All is asoessary Icmp deaatiig ib^ 
l,0jit or crash the pulp with a common mal- 
let a pair of cmshinff cylinders, or a brake, 
then scrape away the pulp and wash the 
fibre. There are large exports of aloe fibre 
from the Western coast, and the cultivation 
of these plants might easily be extended on 
this coast, as it was on a former occasion. 
(See Report in Records of Military Board 
on aloe ropes supplied to the Arsenal from 
the years 1797 till 1805.) Tlie aloe fibre 
contains a thick, viscid milky juice which 
remains in the fibre after it has been cleaned 
and imparts a stiffness to it. This juice 
can only bo removed by hard beating or 
crushing. It is probable that tliis juice 
gives the aloe fibre its tendency to rot whoii 
much exposed to moisture. 

Flax — grows on the Shevaroy Hills, 
Mysore, Cuddapah, in the Nizam’s Terri- 
tories and the Northern Circars. 

In cultivating sunn, hemp or flax, the 
seeds should bo sown thickly together, 
in order that they may shoot up into 
long wand-like plants, which will yield much 
longer fibres, and be much less branched tlian 
if sown wide and freely exposed. The most 
promising substitutes for flax appear to he 
the pine apple, yerenm, palay, ootrnm and 
kooringa. Several of tlicse grow abundant- 
ly in Southern India, but experiments arc 
rcquii*ed to test tlioir productiveness and the 
expense of their culture. 

Plantain — is extensively cultivated 

tbroughoub India, but very little attention 
lias been paid to the cleaning of its fibres. 
TJie plants being cut down and allowed to 
go to waste. The fibre is easily cleaned, but 
some simple crushing machinery is requisite. 

Hemp, Jute and Sunn-— of all . Indian 
fibres appear to hold out the best [irospects 
of proving remunerative. They are easily 
cultivated though not so strong as flax and 
its substitutes, they are suited for cordage, 
coarse cloth and other manufactures. The 
demand for them is steady. They could bo 
cleaned economically by the machinery used 
for cleaning flax, but the machines would 
require to bo made, and their uses taught 
to the Natives ; further experiments might 
also bo tried on the barks of some other 
promising plants as the species of Hibiscus, 
Abutilon, Abolmoschus, Althcea, Ficus, 
Bauhinia, Grewia, and Wrighiia, 

It still requires to be determined, whether 
tanning or tarring is the better mode of 
preserving cordage, afid whether a snbsti- 
tote for tar might not be discovered in some 
^ the numerous resins and gum elastics of 

SoaUisra Indja . 


dislvici of India, has iis : pwa 
oular fibres, all largely utilized 
pie. Of the very extensive and vatied fibi^us 
substances in all parts of the Madras twsi- 
dency only a few are cultivated as articles, of 
export, though Southern India is abiind^ 
aiitly supplied with fibrous materials fpT 
every description of textile manufactul^ 
from the coarsest packing cloth, to tb# 
finest cambric, lawn, or muslin. It would bf ; 
impossible to say liow far tbo cultiyatip)!^ 
of fibrous plants might bo carried, and wbat 
would bo the demand for them at MadrftSi 
if properly prepared for tbo market; but 
there is no doubt, that the usual carelesil 
and slovenly mode of preparing these mSf 
terials, has hitherto tended greatly to intei;- 
fere with their sale in the Knropean market. 
A largo and interesting class of fibrous sub- 
stances, which have hitherto attracted but 
little attention, is the barks of trees, many 
of which yield a strong and ready substitute 
for rope, and from tho quantity of tannin, 
which some of them contain, they resist 
moisture, and rotsrin their strength for a long 
lime. With a little care and the employ- 
ment of simple machinery, excellent ropes, 
mats and baskets might be prepared from 
some of these substances, and they would 
probably find a ready sale for agricultural 
and commercial purposes. One of the most 
common of these barks is tbo Bauhinia di* 
phylla, called authco nar, yepy, and apa. 
This is a strong, coarso brown bark of which 
tho Natives make temporary ropes for secur- 
ing thatch, matting or fences. The barks 
of several other Bauhinias are used for the 
same purposes. Tho Ara nar is the bark of 
tho Bauhinia parvifolia, of which matches 
for native guns arc made. This class also 
includes tho barks of the banian^ Ficus in- 
dica or ala nar ; of the peepul, Ficus rellgiosa 
or arasa nar ; of tlio Ficus raceinosa, atti nar ; 
oftbe Ficus oppositi folia, bodda nar, Ficus (?) 
culletby nar ; of the bark of tho Ficus tomen- 
tosa, also tlio barks of several species of 
acacia, as tho babool (Acacia AraMca,) or 
kai’oovalum nar, tho white acacia, or oday 
nar, (Acacia leucophlca,) vclvaila nar, 
Wrightia tinctoriu, and a number of other 
plants not yet identified. The trailing roots, 
twigs, tendrils, and drops of a number. of 
plants arc used for tho same pui^ioses. Under 
the head of Endogenous plants yielding fibres 
may be classed the 

Palms, Ananassa or Piue Apple, 

Aloo and Agave, Musa or Plantain, 

Yucca or Adam’s Needle, Paudanns or scrow pii% 

Sanseviera or Marool, Kushes, 

Foorcroya or gigantic Grasses, . 

Aloe, Sedges, Ao. 
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FIBROUS 

Exogenous fibrous plaato efiibrace 
yielding cotton and silk cotton, fiax 
i :'ibd its substitutes, viz. : 


" ^Otropis, or jeroum, 
.'^lophoi'a asthmatica. 

. ^y graudifloraj 

: orPalay. 

J) 09 mia extensa, orOotrnm 
Heskp—Cannabis saliva, 
and its snbstitntos. 
Jute,Coro1iora8 olilorius 
Saun or Junapum, Cx'oto- 
laria juncca. 

Ambaroe, or Hibiscus 
oaunabinas. 


Bendee, or Abelmoschns. 
Tootbee, or Abutilon. 


Barks of Trees including 
varieties of 
Ficus, 

Bauhinia, 

Grewin, 

Dalbergia, 

Isora, 

Biitca, 

Vernonia, &o. 

, TBe following fibrous plants occur in the 
Madras Presidency : — 


Botanical Name. 


S^harnm sara 
: CypdruB textilis 

Andropogon schoenau 

tbui 

Banseviora Zcylunica 

Tuooa gloriosa 

Tuooa aloofolia 
Agave Amcricuua 


Agave vivipara 


A^ve viridis 
Fonrcrqya gigantoa 

Ansnossa sativa 


Mosa poradisiaca 


Pandanus odoratissimusi 
Cocos nucifera 
Borassus flabelliformis.. 


Iilnum nsitatissimum 
Grewia osiatica 
•pQ. tilioefolia 
Triumfotta angulata 
Coiohorus olitorius 

Do. capsularis ... 
Hibiscus oannabinus 
Do, sabdarifla 
Do, vesicarius 

Do. rosa chincusis, 

, Do. vitifolia 
■ Po. lampas, 

; Abcj ^ja aefaus flcnlneus.. 

. . lP¥n osculeutus Si 
; orototufolia Si 


Uses. 


Mooiisbcc’s pen-reod grass. 

Used in the mauufaciuie of 
inat.s. 

Used in thatebing. 

Bow siring lieiup, abundant 
along coasts. 

Fibre and Oakum, clean and 
strong. 

IClean white and silky. 

I Amoritran aloe, now common 
ill every part of India, 
used for cordage. 

liong in the staple, clean 
and strong, used fur cord- 
age. 

|Not strong do. 

White, strong, lit for cordiigc 
or paper. 

Fibres of various kinds, and 
worked in handkei’chicf, 
cords of dilferont sizes. 

Preserved fruit and me.al, 
fibre, low, cords, ropers, 
tan-ed ropo, canvas, woik- 
cd haiidkerchicfsA paper. 

|White, good for paper. 

[Cocoa mats, cord and ropes. 

GovkI colored libro only fit 
for basket work or coarse 
cordage. 

Flax of coinmcrco. 

Coarse strong bark. 
iJo. 

Do. 

[Juto, cloth, gunny bags and 
ropo. 

Do. do. 

Gunny bag-s and cordage. 

Strong and silky. 

Soft and silky, tit for weav- 
ing. 

jCloan and silky, tit for cord- 
age. 

Good color, strong do. ^ 

iFit for ropo and paper. 

jGood color and long do. 

Itrong and clean. 

itrong, silky and of good 
color, fit for weaving. 



AbntOon tomenteoiiiin. 
Da polyandniin , 

Do. Indicnm 


8<!«A#4ar, not atn,. 
last, fit for rope. * 

Clean and good, fit for rope 


The Fihrotis ph/tits of Travanewe are^ 
Ailantufl malabaricus, Paroo-marum, Mala- 
yalum, Inner bark. Not much used. 

Agave americana. 

Acacia leucopliloea, Oody nar. This tree 
is common near Cape Comorin. The fibres 
from the bark are used by the fishermen in 
making nets. A coarse kind of cordage is 
also made from it. 

Aloe indica, or vulgaris, Kuttally nar. 

Asclopias gigantia, Ericoo nar, Common. 

Ilauhinca tomontosa, Vollay Aateo nar. 

Callicarpa laiiata, Thondy nar. Inner 
Bark. Not much used. 

Crotalaria juncea, Canamboo or Wuckoo. 
Cultivated extensively in the Southern dis- 
tricts. It is not exported. Fishing nets are 
made from them ; the ‘best kinds are grown 
in the Northern districts. 

Cordia obliqna, Pothooveroosen nar. 
Moderate strength. 

Erythrina indica. Moorookoo nar. Mode- 
rate strength. 

Ficus indica, Aallcn nar. Not much used. 

Ficus rnysorensis, Kul-aallun nar. Not 
much used. 

Grewia rotundifolia, Oonoo. Moderate 
strength. 

Isora corylifolia, Kywen nar. This is the 
most valuable fibre in Travancorc. The 
plant grows abundantly at the haso of the 
hills. It is from the stem of this shrub that 
the natives produce fire. 

Mimosa intsia, Eengy nar. 

Sida populifolia, used for cordage, &o. 

Strychnos potatorum, Kathaveii nar. 

Srnilax ovalifolia, Krinkoddy liar. Used 
for tying bundles, &c. 

Sanseviora zeylanica, Marool nar. Excel- 
lent fibre when well prepared. 

Terniinalia ahita, Mooroothen nar. Bark 
very strong and lasts many years : used for 
dragging timber, cordage, <fec. Common lu 
the forests. 

Termiiialia bel erica, Umburathee nar. 

Pandanus odoratissmus, Thalay nar. Tins 
plant grows abundantly in Travancore along 
the backwaters and canals, the fibres are 
extensively used, being good and strong. 

General Buies for planting and cleaning.’-^ 
When, says Dr. Hunter, plants are grown to 
produce fibres, they ought to be sown thiefc 
to induce them to grow tall and slender, and. 
without branches, so that the straight stew* 
may yield , a greater length of fibres and « 
may be laid down as a general rule IhAi 
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fioftnesB or clearness of a op in the sbado to dry^ tho laiter bolin]^ a 

criterion of its strength and vice versa. point of much importimce as exposttre to the 
As a general rule, every days steeping sun at first, is apt to discolor them. By this 
of a fibre, takes from its strength, and im- simple process, fibres, of great length, of a 
parts more or less color. Therefore, with silky appearance and of a good colour^ can 
plants having bark and woody fibres, — the readily be prepared. The scrapings sbotild 
fibre can be purest extracted, by beating be well washed and set aside in the shade to 
them, at first, well with a wooden mallet in dry as tow, for packing, or as a material, fov 
order to loosen and allow the removal of the making paper. This process is applicable 
bark from the stalk, as it is generally on the to all fleshy or pulpy plants such as those 
inner surface oi the bark that the fibres suit- known as Aloe plants, the Agave, and 
able for cordage usually occur. When the ca, Sanseviera and plantain. Prices have 
bark has been brought into a pulpy state, it been offered in Knglaiid, of Rupees 250 to . 
should be well waslied in clean water, to Rupees 700, (£25 to £75) for fibres cleaned 
remove as much of the sap as possible, as this in this manner, while only from £10 to £18 
is the part, in which the piitrifaclivo process per ton was offered for fibres sent to Eng- 
first begins. The leaves, stalks, or barks of land at the same time, but which had been 
plants should bo cut when in full vigour and cleaned by the ordinary rotting process.— 
in their bright green colour ; when old, dried 

or decayed, they yield coarse and stiff fibre. Fibrous Plants of ^ Wesiorn India^ the 
Only so much should bo cut at a time as can Western side of India is less richly pro- 
be cleaned within two days, and the plants gigantic grasses, which 

when cut should not be exposed to the sun, valleys of the Ganges and Bra- 

ss the sap dries up, and the process of clean- bmapootra form such important parts of 
ingthem is made more tedious. Tlie sooner household economy. Still in the forests or 
the sap, pulp, and impurities can be removed ^ho internal rivers of 

from the fibre, the cleaner and stronger will CJuzorat there are supplies snflieicntly ample 
it ho. If a plant bo well crushed or beaten for many purposes if we but had the industry 
soon after it is cut, it may bo immersed in tliorn generally to account. That 

water, for a night, and a good dealoftlie they can be partially worked up into a shape 
injurious part of tho sap will bo removed, n't oiiccnsofnl, light, and elepfant, may bo seen 
Those remarks are partieuliu-ly applicable tent-limiBes constructed of reeds 

to tho coir fibre. With tlio Agave, Yucca, dwcllmgs of our Indian 

Pourcroya and Saasovicra boat or crush tlio gnpnl“ »nd other wandering triboR. 

pulp with a mallet, or crusliing cylinder, or earned 

a brake, and scrape away the pulp and ‘donkey. <■•'<> material is so 

wash tho fibres. In eloauing tho fibres dwely woven as to resist tho lieaviest rain, 
of pulpy plants, the planks sliould first bo !» Sind the raannfactiiro is more extended 
bruised or oruslied, and tlio juice wliich ‘'’'o pmvinco as well 

exudes may bo kept to bo oonvertod into a for lightness and 

coarse kind of vinegar required in another comfort, Jlfusti tcxiilw grows on the Ghats 
process. Per this part of the process the fro™ CapoComorm Northward, aiKTifhitlierto 
common sugar mill of India, with two per- ** ''“cn tnimod to full account this 

pendicnlar rollers and a oliannel to convey may bo ascribed partly to ignorance or apathy 
the juice into some convenient vessel, an- mountains afford 

swers well, and the cost does not exceed ton many other fibres ; and partly to the fact. 
Rupees. Where this small sum cannot be that in the northern slopes of the Ghats, the 
afforded, and labour is abundant, tlm plant plant docs not rciicli a height fitted to afford 
may be well beaten with wooden mallets, on ^^bre or more than two feet m length. Ita 
planks, until all the pulp is loosened. When strength is well known to the Ghat 
it has assumed a pulpy consistence, the people who employ it occosionally for domes- 
plant should bo seized at both ends and well punTOses m rope-rnaking as well as use the 
twisted on itself in various directions, to perhaps too shojrt 

squeeze out the sap. It should then be well ^ worked into exportable . 

Washed in plenty of water, untwisted, and fibre. 

scraped on a board, in small handfuls at a Cocoanut. In Malabar and Ceylon 6veiy 
fim©, with a blunt straight knifo, on a long available spot within the influence of the soa 
piece of hoop iron, fastened into a wooden breeze is being devoted to the growth of the. 
handle. When all impurities are thus Cocoanut. Along the Western coast of the ^ 
removed the fibres may be soaked for an Madras provinces the wavy downs naer the sea^ 
hour Or two in clean water and then hung borders which have hitherto produced only a 
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ifed and worthless crop of ara the fbbt of the O^iitS) 

,,, levelled, broKeii up and krly cultivated as a rb1aatioft cr6p. Iti Kh%! 

If iiinarod so as to form the beds of future deisli the Brinjari, (the gmt grain carri! 
S' jplantalions, the value of coir depends so ers of the country) grow it in spaces which 

S greatly on the previous manipulation. ' ^ 

Linseed — is often sown as an edging 
■: Crop to wheat and other grain because it 
. is not eaten by cattle in the green state. The 
. reason given for its being sown in both long 
and cross drills is that the plant being weakly 
. requires close sowing to guard it against 
the action of the weather. 

Bast. Of these onr substitutes for Bast 
we need only remark that while they rank 
among the easiest grown and most extensive- 
ly distributed of all onr forest trees, they 
usually suffer moro from the axe of the 
woodsman and the flames lighted by the 
, Cultivator of the jungle, <fec., than almost 
; any other class of trees. 1 n places whore they 
t abundant, trees are now rare. In 

i(vfowsts under the Western Ghats far to 
sonthward, they are still to be found 
considerable nurahers, but in such 
places the population is too scattered 
and migratory to take up the manufiicture 
steadily and on an extensive scale. Provided 
they get a supply for making nets to catch 
the elk or fetters for the tamo elephant they 
generally seek no move. For the latter 
purpose they frequently use the bark of 
. some of the Stcrculia trees. 

Qrotalaria . — Thesoremarks may servoas an 
. Introduction to the important subject of Sunn 
Or Crotaloria fibre, because the Hibiscus 
; 'CWnabiims or Ambaree, need be but lightly 
: noticed, for it is not likely to be ever largely 
>0^^ and its uses will continue to be 

chiefly confined to the agrTculrufal popula- 
tion of iU native places. TIio Sunn libre is 
, ; becoming an article of increased export and 
of growing importance particularly in the 
: \ 'great agricultural districts to the east of the 
' ijodavery, in Malabar, Canara, Darwar, 
in all the great grain countries tr) 
the south, and in Kluindeish, the qusmtity 
gj^wn has more than doubled during the 
: mt ten years. Brahmans and the higli. 

: er classes of cultivators consiiler it beneath 
them to cultivate sunn, indeed there is a 
conimon belief, that a cow in calf, if tied 
.with a rope of Sunn will miscarry. In 
Suzerat, it is often sown for a green 
' into the land just 

■ .frfter the flower has appeared. Also in 
I ibe collectorate of Broach, it is somewhat 


li^i^ively cultivated on those broken 
" “ edges of ravines which decline 

ihe level of the Khannum or black 
> river. In cleared patches 
he different forests which skirt and Heat i 


they clear near tlieir temporary camps in 
the rainy seasons and in the hilly pai^ of 
Mysore, large camps of the same wandering 
tribe may be seen with their small hute or 
lightly stretched tents of cloth pitched near 
the slope of a great river, while their cattle 
aro browsing among the neighbonring 
heights, and whole families are busied either 
in attending to the cultivation of Sunn or 
in working up into twine and cloth such 
material as they have collected from the crop. 
For the former purpose the hemp has to l)e 
prepared by a tedious and laborious process 
of beating on a flat stone or wooden block 
successive blows being dealt by the men, 
each of whom is armed with a heavy club! 
By this means the woody fibre is pretty 
effectually got rid of and the article is then 
banded over to the women, boys and girls of 
the company to be by them spun into twine 
on the rude spindle or pirn which they 
always carry w I til them. Jt is no niicom- 
mon thing to sec one of their stout wiry and 
bronzed visages — for such tliey always ap. 
pear in the lino of march, stalking along 
with a child on her back, her eye fixed on 
the movements of the cattle and both her 
hands employed in mechanically twisting the 
fibre of the twine on this spindle. 

In districts below the Ghats the culti- 
vation of sunn is limited to. that grown by 
tbc wilder mountain tribes, and tlio nmssul- 
man and hindoo fislierincn for their nets. 
Further enltivation seiuns to be restrained 
partly by ti.scal measures and still more by 
the want of fresh water for steeping the 
fibre. 

The practice of sowing tbc Sunn plant for 
the purpose of a green manure, proves that 
the natives appreciate the effect of manures 
decomposing in tlic soil : the nso of liquid 
inannre specially carted for the purpose of 
distribution was common in some parts of 
the country. 

Gomhrnfar.eri*. The withes of two species 
of the Combrctacero arc extensively employ- 
ed in the place of iron stretchers for the 
months of the leathern sacks used in draw- 
ing water from wells. 

Oannahis saliva is grown in several 
places ; the mnssnlman population aro just afl 
great consumers of the intoxicating hemp 
product as the hindus. In Sind the extent.to ; 
which it is used by all classes is frightful. 

Paper. In Western India paper is ma^ 
at Ahmedabad, Surat, Dharwar,Kolttpbfe,a®* 
Aurangabad, the workmen ai« 41 
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jPIBSOirs PLANTS. 

Tiians, the paper made at Aurnngabiid bears 
the l^tlm as to fineness and gloss, hence the 
jeraand for it to engross snnnuds, deeds and 
other such documents. For royal use, as 
laay ho seen in the private account books of 
the late ])eshwa Cnjeo Rao, grains of gold 
lout* are mixed with the pulp and thus be- 
comes spread over the surface of tho paper. 
Wo believe that in all cases the pulp is form- 
ed from old grain bags originally made from 
the Crotalaria hemp or Sarin. Although 
the import to J3onibay from neiigal of jute 
gunny bags for packing is eonsidorable, wo 
luive never known Ihemapfilied to the mann- 
laoturo of paper. — BonihaijQiiiti'.KaoicWy ycvjc 
265 uf No. IV. o/HSob. 

Moorshedabad, Rhaiigulporo, and Cuttack 
abound in fibrous siibstamjos, and the Moor- 
gahee, grown in the latter, is considered of 
a very superior description. 

Assam furnishes many fibrous substances, 
and Dacca and Oliitfagoiig yield superior 
plantain fibre. 

]']flo-gywot-slm, a bast of Arracan, strijis 
to live to six foot in leiigtli, composed 
of several layers, of wbich one side is smooth 
and compact, and tlie layers on the other side 
thin butcancollar : all having a considerable 
degree of tougliness. 

'flic Arracan fibres, known as Tlieng-ban 
Shaw, Pa-tba-yan Sbaw, Shaw-ph^ax), ^'gan- 
tsouiig 81iaw,and Eo-gywot-Sliaw attracted 
attention in England, but the (piautity was 
too small for trying oxporiinonts. 

Tlio Tonasseriin Provinees, Singapore and 
Prince of Wales Island yield abundaiit fibre, 
among them is that of tho Aloe or Agave 
which is worked into thread ; also, dilferciit 
sorts of ])inc-apple fibre, from the coarse 
material used for cordage to tlie finest 
thread fop weaving cloth. 

An officer sent, ajiparcntly from Arrakan 
or Assam, to the liengal Agricultural Socl(d.y, 
fibres from three plants : two from the 
Papong sbaw, one from Sida rhomboidca, 
and one of dliunclia, and an exjierimcnt made 
on tli(5 Papeiig sliaw was in two ways. In 
pno process ho stripped the bark, and 
inimersod it in wafer, keeping tho same 
lor fifteen days ; and tho other was to 
strip the bark and to allow tho process of 
formciitation to take place before im- 
mersing the same in water, which took 
place in forty-eight hours, and remained im- 
mersed in water for seventeen days, then 
Jl^ftshed, and tho refuse separated from the 
tho bark does not seen to admit of 
^^0 process of fermentation, as that which is 
has yielded a finer description of 
the dhuucha fibres arc oxtractmi in tho . 
way, of tho whole, ho considered the / 


MBaoUS PLANTS. 

fibres of Sida to be the best ; The basts of the 
Trans Ganjetic countries are very numorohs. 
The bast is the liber or cellnlar tissue consist- , 
ing of tough elongated vessels, which can 
often bo separated and converted into fibrous 
material, useful for cordage and matting. 
That best known to Europe is a product of 
Russia aud obtained from tho Lime or Linden:^; 
tree, the Tilia Eiiropea, and converted io£(iX 
mats, and slices. In tho East Indies, speoieilV.; 
of Grewia, of Hibiscus, aud of Mulberry, aW v 
remarkable for tliis ]jrodiict. Tlio Tliongf*. 
bau-slia; the Pa-tha-yon-slia, the sha-phyooij ’ 
the Ngaii-tsoung-sba: Sha-nco and Eo-gyv-ot- 
slia arc the better known basts of Arracan. 

Tho basts of Akyab and Burmah, aro 
ITcng-kyb sha, Dam sba, Tha-not sha, 
W a-pree-loo sba and Sha goung, all used 
in preparing cordage for boats, nets, &c., 
wholesale market [irico, 2 lis. 8 As. per 
maiind, and all arc of the inner bark of 
largo trees. 

The Sha Noo, Sha Pliru, and Theng-ban 
sha of Akyah arc most plentiful, and aro 
used in preparing cordage for boats, nots,&o., 
and their wholesale market price is 1 R. 12 
As. per maund. TJic Gnandyoung sha oi 
Akyab is used for onbles and strong nets, 

( bo wholesale market price being 8 Rs. 4 
As. per maund, and all tlicso fibres are 
much used by tho inhabitants of tha , 
province. 

TIio three basts extensively used in Bur- 
mali, for making ropes aro cjvllcd “ That- 
poot-nct-sbaw,” “ Sliaw-Laib-way,” and 
Sluiw-nee. Tlicso three basts, appear to ba 
the inner barks of various species of sterculia 
and allied plants, which abound in the dis- 
tricts from whence they aro forwarded. 
They are strong and enduring in their nature, 
and some of them have been toasted with 
satisfactory results, but those seen ai’o coarso 
and ill-prepared. 

• Tho Caeha codio are tho stems of a creopor 
used for tying bundles and other purposes 
instc.ad of twine. 

The Maiidrong rushes of Province. 
Wellesley, grow spontaneously in tho rice . 
fields after the crop has been gather- 
ed, overspreading them like a second 
crop. Its fibre is strong, and is locally used 
in the manufacture of rice and sugar bags, 
mats, &o., experiment may prove it to bo ’ 
adapted for tho manufacture of paper. 

The !Mang-kwang (Paudanus sp.) is used 
for matting, in Province Wellesley. 

Tho Glam tree bark is from the Melaleuca 
viridiflora, Malacca. Tho Talce trap (Ai^| 
carpus sp.) is used at Hassang for fishing* 
nets. 
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V: :y FTBEOUS PLANTS. 

IP/ljiie Talee Taras, is of Singapore, and 
is a bark used as t'wine, in Siam, 
y The Bark clothof Kcda in the Malay Penin- 
Ssulaismanufactured by the Somangan eastern 
■ Negro tribe 5 » and that of the Celebes (Kaili) 
is made from the bark of the paper mulberry. 
Hr. Jaffrey at the Madras Exhibition of 1857, 
exhibited a very powerful now bast from the 
Eriodendron anfractuosum. A bast or Nar, 
from the large Australian or rather Gape 
tree (Acacia robusta) so common on the 
Neilghorries has been used for all purpose to 
which Russian bast is applied in gardens in 
Europe. The material is strong, tough, 
and durable also pliable when wetted ; this 
Wt could be procured cheaply and in largo 
quantities, ns when the trees are cut down ! 
the roots throw up numcrojis young .shoots 
to the height of from 0 to 1 2 feet in one year. 
The bark of this tree is also a powerful 
tan. In the Tcnasscrirn Provinces, as in 
. , other parts of India, cordage is made of coir, 

X but ropes are more frequently made from 

• the barks of Paritium macrophylliim, 

, P, tiliaconm, Hibiscus macropliyllas, Stor- 

oulia guttata and Stcrculia oniata. — Masmi. 
In China the staple summer corps are those 
which yield textile fibres. The jute of India, 
a species of Corchorus is grown in China 
to a very largo extent and is used in 
the manufacture of sacks and bags for hold- 
ing rice and other grains. A gigantic spe- 
cies of hemp (Canuabis) growing from ten to 
fifteen feet in height is also a staple summer 
; crop. This is chiefly used in making ropes 
and string of various sizes; such articles 
being in great demand for tracking the boats 
up rivers and in the canals of tlio country. 
The beautiful fabric, China grass-cloth — 
is made in the Canton province and largely 
exported to Europe and America! The 
‘ plant which is supposed to produce this 
(Urtica nivea) is also abundantly grown 
in the western part of this province and 

• in the adjoining province of Kiangse. 
Fabrics of various degrees of fineness 
are made from this fibre and sold in 

: these provinces, but none so fine as that 
made about Canton; it is also spun into 
‘ thread for sewing purposes, and is found to 
r be very strong and durable. There are two 
vei 7 distinct varieties of this plant common 
iq Chq Kiang— one the cultivated, the other 
the wild. The cultivated variety has 
larger leaves than the other ; on the upper 
side they are of a lighter green, and on tlio 
? "under they are much more downy. The 
items also are lighter in colour, and the 
: wrhole plant, has a silky feel about it which 
J: tte wild one wants. The wild variety grows 
l|pleutifttlly on sloping banks, on city walls, 
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and other old and ruinons bnildings. Itig 
not prized by the natives, who say its fibre 
is not so line, and more broken and confused 
in its structure than the other kind. The 
cultivated kind yields three crops a year. 
A species of juncus, is also a great crop. 
Its stems aro woven into beautiful mats, used 
by the natives for sleeping upon, for cover- 
ing the floors of rooms, and for many other 
useful purposes. This is cultivated in water, 
somewhat like the rice-phant, and is there- 
fore always planted in the lowest part of 
the valleys the harvest of this crop is in 
the beginning of July, and hundreds of 
the natives arc employed in drying it. The 
river’s banks, uncultivated land, the dry 
gi'avelly bed of the river, .and every other 
availabhi spot is taken up with this opera- 
tion. At grey dawn of morning the sheaves 
or bundles ai-e taken out of temporary 
sheds, erected for the purpose of keeping off 
the rain and dew, and shaken thinly over 
the surface of the ground. Tn the afternoon 
before the buu had sunk very low in the 
horizon it was gaihci’cd up again into she.aves, 
and placed under cover for the night. 
And so the process of winnowing ^YeIlt 
on day by day until the whole of the 
moisture was dried out of tlio reeds. They 
Avere then bound up firndy in round 
bundles, and either sold in the markets of 
the country, or taken to Ningpo and other 
towns where the manufacture of mats is car- 
ried on a largo scale. — Fortum. Hemp is 
cultivated in the provinces north of the Meil- 
ing, but the plant also grows in Fuhkien ; 
the grass-cloth made from it is not so much 
used for common dresses as cotton and silk. 
There arc three plants which produce a fibre 
made into cloth known under this name, viz., 
the Cannabis sativa or hemp at Canton, the 
Uidica nivea, a species of nettle grown about 
Suchau, and tlie Sida iilicefolia near 
Tiontsinfu. — {Williams' Middle Kingdonh 
page lOG.) 

The following fibres and textile materials 
were sent from India, to the Paris Inter- 
national Exposition. 

Corchorus oltitorius, juto. term brown hoinp 
Uibisciis cannabinus, am- wuckoouar. 

bara. Crotalaria tenuifoliSj 

Hibiscus Btriatns. Jubulimro hemp. 

Hibiscus fragi'ans. Bauhinia racomosa. 

Sida pcriplopcpfolia. Sesbania aculeata, dban- 
Triumfctla loliata, fibres choo, 
of good quality, and the Biitoa frondosa, 
plant is very abuiidaiit. string. 

Storculia villosa, oodal; Calotropis gigantoa, 
very abundant. dar j fibres good a® 

Bombax malabaricnm. silky the plant grow 
Crotalaria jnucea, sunn, in dry places.^ 
two variotioB frequently Baphne cannabina, ^ 
employed under the ployed in the fabrica- 
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tion of tho satiny pa- length 60 to 160 conti- 
per of India. metres. 

Dftphno Gardneri, do. Sanaeviera Zoylanica, 
Ibphno Bholna, do. moorva or bow-string 

Cat. nabis sativa or Indi hemp, 
ca^ hemp plant, iude- Musa paradisiaca, plan- 
^iions in IndLi. tain. 

Urtica nirea or Boelirae- Musa sapientnni, plan- 
ria nivea, t^hina ^rass tain or banana, 

or chu-inaor rhea of Musa toxlilia, Manilla 
Assam. hemp, famous for its 

Urticaor Boehmoriatona- si.rougth and pjirfcieu- 
cissiina, known under larly useful for ships 

tLo leriii rhea. Plant corda^'O. 
prows K})onlyneon3ly, Oypenis segetura. 
tlio /ibresaro soft and Papyi'ua pangorei. 
tenaeiou.a. Kfiopliorum cannabimiTn, 

Urtiea or Bcohnioria pii- bhahiir ; for cordage. 

ya, do. Kriopliorum eomtnosum. 

Paudanus odoratis-siuius Tyi)ha <dep}iautiiia. 
ficr(!W pine ; librca eiii- Andropogoii muricatns, 
ployed in tlio rnanurac- ciiseus, votiver, sold in 
taro of canvass and pa- Europe as a p(M-fumo. 
per. Banibusa arundiuacea, 

Brouielia nnauas,pinc ap- and other species. 

])lc lihro. Maranta diehotoma. 

Agave anierieana ; fibres Borassiis llabelliformis. 

. slning but aro altered Cocos nueiferii, coir or 
by washing. eoeoa nut. 

Agave vivipara, do. Caryota nrens. Kitinl. 

Aloe ])erfoliata. Arenga saechurifera,('joo; 

Vueea nrigustifolia. its black fibres make cx- 

Yucea gloriosa, (•('lleiit shifis cordage. 

Yucca aloifulia; fibre CUamajropsUiteliiana,&c. 
very strong and 

(R(tpporl.^ (lit Janj 'ifiinld Lilernaltonnl^ p. 54.) 

The reticulated fibre of the Abel mo.schus 
ficulueua is made into paper and used in 
the manufacture of ghunny bags, 

Tho Abclinoschus cscnleiitus famishes an 
excellent fdjro for tlio paper iiiaker.s 
and it is exported to a small extent as a 
rope malving material. Tthas a lino gloss, 
which it retains even wlienbrowm and rotten ; 
a bundle was found l)y Dr. Roxburgh to bear 
a weiglit of from lbs. 70 to lbs. Uo. 

Tho fibre of the Abelmoschus nioscliatus, 
broke with a weight of lbs. 107. 

An execllent white fibre from tlio Abclmos- 
clnis tctraphylla, was exhibited by Mr. 
Jalfrey at tho Madras Exhibition of 1857. 

Tho fibres of tbo Abroma augusta aro 
of great beauty, strength, toughness and 
fineness, and as it grows all over llio East 
and as far us tho Philippines, and so rapidly 
as to yield two, tlirco and even four cuttings 
annually, all fit for peeling, it is deserving of 
more than common attention. Tho bark is 
steeped in water, for a week or more, accord, 
ing to tho heat of tho weather, and requires 
ao further cleaning. Tho fibre is said to he 
three times greater and one- tenth stronger 
than that of sunn. A cord of tbo Abroma bore 
a weight of Ibp. 74, while that of Sunn only 
Ihs, 68. The fibres do not become weakened 
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by exposure to wet and the plant can he 
cultivated as an annual. (Royle, Riddell ; 
Roxb, in 166, Voigt 106, Cych of Nat% Hist, 
Useful Plants.) 

The Abutilon Indicum yields a rather 
strong fibre fit for tho manufacture of ropes. 
The plants are gathered and freed of tbeit 
leaves and twigs and dried for two days 11^ ; 
tile suii. They are Ihcn tied in bundles 
placed under w'ater for alioiit ten days v 
bark and otlier foreign matter is removed ' 
by repeated washing, and tho • fibres are 
placed in tho sun to dry. 

Fibres of along silky character fit^fi^r 
making ropes are obtained from tho Abutifein 
polyamlrum, and a fibre is also yielded by 
the A. tomentosum. 

Tho leaves of Alestris nervosus, Boxt.^ 
aro used for making cordage : they aro steep- 
ed in water for fifteen days in order to rot 
useless parts and then beaten to separate 
tho fibres. A loo Tudica, A. littoralis, A. 
perfoliata and A. vulgaris, and the American 
Aloe or Agave Americana, yield fibres of 
great value. 

Tho following is the result of experiments 
of the strength of fibres : — 

Coir ... ... ... 224lb. 

Poolcy Muiigce (Hibiscus cannabinus) ... 290 „ 

Marool (Stiuscvicra zoylaiiica) 3l6- „ 

Cotton (GoBsypium hcrbaocinn) ... ... 34G „ 
Cutthalay uar (Agavo aincricoua) ... 362 „ 

Jaiinpa (Crotolaria juncca), Sunn, liindco... 407 „ 
Yoi-cum (Colotropis gigantca) 653 

Calotropus gigantca is a valnablp plant and 
grows all over India. Tho charcoal of its 
roots is prized in tho manufacture of gun- 
powder. Its leiives, buds, bark and milky 
juice aro employed in native medicine, for 
their emetic, diaphoretic and purgative pro- 
perties and the inspissated juice resembles 
caoutchouc, but is a conductor of electricity* 

It yields an ardent spirit. It is tho “ Bar** 
spiiitof the western Gbats of India and/ 
according to Barth, tho “ giya’* of ths 
African. 

Dunchaif tho fibre obtained from tho 
iEschynomeno canabina grows plentifully. 
From tho bamboo is made all the paper of 
China ; tbo consumption, for all purposes, of 
370 millions of a much-reading and much-s, 
printing population ; — even that imported for 
engravings into Britain, under the name 
of ‘‘ India paper,’* is thus derired* The 
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tho pine apple is the Pina of the 
Inhabitants of the Philippines^ who manufac- 
it their finest fabrics. The Chinese 
^^ilil the European settlements of the Indian 
•? 7 =Awhipelago have of late years prepared the 
H in considerable quantity, cxportinfj it 
io China, where it is in great esteem for 
■ thread, and for weaving fine textures. Tlio 
; paper mulberry, the Broussonetia papyrifera, 
which furnished tho ancient clothing of the 
South Sea islanders, and from which tlio 
Javanoso manufacture a chejq) paptjp, of 
; toughness and durability approaching to 
parchment, is of value. 

Jh the matter of Cotfon fabrics, l\lr. 

J; Rivott-Carnac, says that ‘‘Iiowovcm- 
5 Bueoessfdl tho Manchester mills nniy 
have been in providing tlio better class 
? of natives with that smart cloth called 
Jagernathco, of which tlio “ koorta/’ 

~ *which now constitiiilos tho costume of all 
society is composed, they have not yet 
v^StLOoeeded in alfecting the manufaeturcs of 
beautiful dhotecs and other fibries of 
•;''if^gpore and Oomrair, in which the bettor 
; / classes and tho now enricliod peasantry of 
, Berar indulge, nor have they touched tho 
: , manufacture of tlics coarse strong cloth made 
^;tn;the Nagporo and Chanda districts from 
■'■‘home-spun thread, Avliich all the Kooubco 
Itrabo of that part of India prefer to any im- 
■|>'pO|'tcd cloth.’* Tlio cotton of Central India 
r^^dsits way north liy .Tubbulporu, as it used 
f; doby Mirzaporo, for tlui nadvo and Hictory 
of Hiudostan and Bengal. Among 
y - the eight milb tbo Central Provinces 

.^y aloiie, half tho whole cotton produced is 
inwoven into cloth. While they took 
• rdSj 402 mannds of English piece goods in 
|'’1866-67, they exported 52,81):! mannds of 
their own cloth to Berar and Bombay. 

ft; ;A vast improvement has been cfiectcd in 
character of tho indigonons staple of 
^■Indian cotton, tlio natives have learned that 
must be a selection of seed adapted to 
'jlt^^lhnato soil of each province. Tho 
“ Middling New Orleans” suits 
r Bharwar, which is within tho intlncncxj of 
i' -tho damp sea breezes. The indigenous 
Hihgunghat is well adapted for the dry 
uplands of Berai*, Nagporo and Khandcish. 
Uingnnghat seed, selected on the pedigree 
system as tho peasantry select their send for 
ooroals, will produce a useful staple. Ropes, 
made of cotion are in extensive uso in all 
4hc South and East of Asia. Taking each 
halo at -lOOibi, tho highest rate of con- 
sumption i.i .^.il Ibiropo has of lato been a 
Vvttle above ibirr millions of halos a year, 
tsr 7d,OOQ lal: i * e, week. Tho average con- 
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sumption is 3,800,000- pales a year 
73,000 a week, in Britain, as follows 
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When w(' analyse t he sources of tho Indian 
supply, wlil(di is 1,500,000 bules to Britain, 
but 1,700,0('>0 including exports direct to 
Europe and to China, we liiid the fol- 
lowing : — 


From 

CuItMiUfi and Tiiiiiovony 
llonil):iy 

Surat and Brunch 
])!Kuw;ir and Kouinpta 
KJiandoisli 


Bales. 

425,001) 


100.000 
laO.OOO 
75,000 
Native. Stairs. 


Dhollcra 

25o,eOO 


Kattywav 

Kntch, itc. 

100,000 

150,000 

825,000 

Kurracluui 

70,(i00 

Central Provinces and Berar 

250,000 

.50,000 

Kizjim’s Coimt-ry 


Ccniral India States 


50,000 

Sundry small places 


30,000 

Total 


1.700,000 


The gomuti palm of very extensive 
culture in tho Indian Islands, furnishes a 
fibrous matter at tho roots of its fronds, 
much resembling black horso*hair, of 
texture and greater strength than the hush 
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of the cocoa-nut* This subtance, known to 
Eastern soamen as “ blaok rope,** is much 
osed for cables and running rigging, and 
invites greater attention from our manu- 

^^^Tutc from tlio Corchorns capsularis has 
been imported from India into Great Britain 
only since the complete opening of the Indian 
trade in 1S33, or for about 18 years. All 
the sacking of India is made from it and it 
is largely exported from Bengal, to the 
Batch and Spanish possessions in Asia, to 
Aiiun-ica and to Australia. Tho raw libro of 
the jute, with a little wool, has boon mami- 
liiotnred into good, useful, and substantial 
carpeting, wliieli can bo sold at the very 
moderate price of 8 - 3 - d a yard. 

The sunn, Crotolaria juncca, has been for 
many years imported from India, in quan- 
tities, into Britain. 

In the lied Sea, cabl()s are used formed 
of the coating of the branches of the date 
tree. At Oopada, the same material is used 
mixed with a proportion of fibre of the 
kaldcrabush tlie Pandanus odoratissmns. 

Of all the substitutes for hemp, probably 
tlic most imporlant is that yielded by the 
luiiiaiia, 01 * Al nsa of botanists the stem of all 
oftbcspccicswill produce a libreof some uti- 
lity, but, unquestionably, tho only one that 
has hitherto been (‘(Tectuall}” used for this 
purpose is the Mnsa textilis, tho well-known 
Abaca of tho Philippine Islands. Tho fruit 
of this plantain is harsh, small, and uneat- 
able when allowed to ripen, liut in practice 
tile ripening is prevented, for the flower is 
nipped off, and that increases the strength of 
tho fibre. It has been imrnemoriably culti- 
yuted, and contributes lai’gely to tho cloth- 
ing of the four millions of in ha. hi tan Is of the 
Philippines, besides being largely exported 
m tho raw state. It is made into cordage in 
the oonntry, and takes tho shape of cloth, 
most of tho latter of a very fino quality and 
of groat durability. In tho raw state alone, 
known to ns under tho name of “Manilla 
hemp,” the yearly exportation from ]\rarulla 
anionnts to about GOOD tons, tho Araericans 
being the principal exporters, Tlio co.st of 
mi.s artiede at i ho port of Manilla is about 
a ton, it is tho coarsest fibres only 
tliat are exported, all tho finer being 
retained for cloth, which as yet has not been 
^ado except in tho Philippines. 

India produces truo Lax and true hemp, 
exactly tho same species of both as the Euro- 
The seed of tho first, a valuable arti- 
is crushed for its oil, and has of late 
<''on largely exported to this country. Hemp 
grows freely from tho equator to the Hima- 
and the fibrous matter of the stem is 
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used as cordage. Jubbalpore hemp has been 
tested, and proved to be equal to PoUsh or 
Russian h emp, and is omployedfor sbipsropes. 

Hurcaray Newspaper, Atitjmt 21«< (18H); 
Indian Field, Newspaper ; Mr. P. Waisonfin 
Procmlinr/s of Societif of Arts of I2ih Dec&m- 
her 1854; Uon’bh Court of Directors* 
patch, No. G of Jii'ue 1854. J)i\ John Fovhes - 

Rnijlc, M. JX, in vicmo., dated — • 1854#;,; 

sent with Courts No. 6 of 1854. Rapports 
du Jriry mixto luiernational, p 54. Dr. Taylor, i 
tale Civil Surgeon of Dacca, Idler, datsd 
18 . _ ^ 

Mr. McTvcr, Mr. Jojj'rey, Loudon FxhiUtion^ 
of 18G2, Madras Ex. Jar., Repnrf^, Hoyle Fib, 
PI. pp. 80 to 2M7. CaUatla Gofaloguc of the 
Exhibit ion of 18G2, Bcng. Dispen. p. 457-4 
Peng. Pharm. 405, lloiiigbcrgrr 457. Dfi 
A. Hunter in Mad. Ex. Jar. Rep. Dr, 
J. L. Slewarl, Punjab Plants. 

PICT. It. Figs. 

PICO DKL INFERNO. It. Argemono 
Mexicans, Linn. 

PIOUS, a genus of plants belonging to tho 
natural order Uri icacca). The species are 
Tuiinorons, Voigt, numerates forty-two as 
having been grown in the Calcutta gardens, 
and Dr. Wight, in lii.s Tcou(*.s, gives the 
following fifty- two names of forty- two plants 
and ton synonyms ; 

Ainpclos, Kxaspovata, Polyoarpa, 

AnjfUMtifolia, Rredsat Qjuyrcifolia, 

A<imlirn,f ]'’nitic()xa' K;j coin i fora, 

Asperrimn, Glouionita, Uadi cans, 

Attiinccraloo. Ifcrh'i’act^a, Itanioiitacea, 

heiujedensis, ITctoropliyl la, }{ji]iif(.)rmi8, 

Bcajomina, Ilirsnla, Roptairt, 

fyannnhinna, Hirta, S{':jl)rolIa, 

Caricoides, llnnijlia, SoaiuJoiia, 

tJoino.sa, LuUca, S<.‘t'ro.ti>., 

Conifosta, liifocl.oria, Tomontosa, 

Ounjrlojiicrata, LaociTora, Trnncata., 

Copiosa, baijcoolafa ; T’siolj., 

Conlifolia, .Maoropliylla, 'J’uborcalata, 

(/Uiiia, NiLida, VuLraria, 

Deemuna, Obhi-sifolia, •ViriL'a.ta, 

Dfmtir.ulata, Oppositi folia, Wu.saa. 

El.i.stica, 

Ono of this gcnu.< 3 , yields tho fig, others of 
them yield a nsefnl oaoiifoliouc, several of 
them yield fibrou.s materials used for cordago, 
forluil fsfu (fund paper makingaud tho Banyan 
tree, and the pipnl tree are highly ornamental , 
plants. iSoverjil throw out aerial roots, from 
their branches which grow into thO; 
ground and. again throw out branches.;; 
Some aro valuable a.s fruit traces, and yield 
viscid and useful jnicc'.s, but few of them; ., 
arc of value for timber. The Ficus carica# ' 
tho common fig tree, is cultivated in : 
many parts of India. Ficus Benjaminoides#;; ; 
tho Tenasserim Banyan tree, which dropag 
aerial roots like the Indian fig tree, grOly^l 
amidst mangroves and near tidal streamiu 
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;^eiia cinerascens, Thw.^ the Walgoona-gass 
'm Geyloe, is a large tree of the warmer parts 
that island. P. citrifolia, Wilde, grows 
in Ceylon and on the western side of India, 
where some parts of it are employed in me- 
dicine. Ficus disticha, Blume, grows in the 
Central province of Ceylon, at an elevation 
of 3,000 to 5,000 feet, and F. dircrsiformis, 
Miq., is very common in Ceylon, up to an 
elevation of 2,000 feet. The root of Ficus 
excelsa, Vahl., of peninsular India and tho 
Moluccas, is given, in decoction, as a purga- 
tive. A soft, grey, timber is obtained from 
the P. Gooleeria, lioxh., which grows in 
Hindostan and Cliota Nagpore. F. hetcro- 
phylla, Roxh. Wal-ahatoo, Singh, is com- 
mon in Ceylon, in damp shady places. F. 
infectoria, Wilkh, is of Ceylon and India, 
and its bark is cliewed with betel, in lieu of 
the areca nut. Ficus laccifera, Roxh., Nooga- 
gass Singhyie not uncommon, in the Cetitral 
province of Ceylon. F. lanceolata, Roxh. 
Thapan,/?itnii., of Pegu, yields a soft useless 
• wood. F. lucida, Ait., the Kapootoo-bo-gass, 
.of Ceylon, occurs in the drier parts of that 
island. F. nitida, Thnnh., which grows in 
the south of China and in many parts of 
India, is a valuable ornamental tree and 
good for shade. F. racemosa, Linn., of 
India, produces a fruit of little value. Ficus 
religiosa, Linn., the Pi pul of India, and Bo 
tree of Ceylon, is a gniccfiil and ornamental 
plant. F. t’siela, Ruxb., is common, but its 
timberis of no value. Somoof thcspccies pos- 
sess, in their milky secretion, a highly acrid 
'principle, which explains the speeitio name 
of P. toxicaria of Sumatra, and F. da^monaof 
;Tanjore. — Bvs, Wight and Uilmon, Thwaite, 
Voigt, 

PICUS, Species. Knlli kac. Can. Gene- 
rally a climber. Abounds in Canara and 
Sunda, in the country from Bilgy to the 
Ghats. Juico peculiarly abundant and vis- 
cid and used as' a bird-lime. Well merits a 
forther examination. — Dr. Gibson. 

; PIOUS, Species. Thub-boo. BuRM. A 
TliiVoy tree, used in house carpentry. 

PIOUS, Species. Thup-pau. Buum. In 
Tavoy, a large tree : wood not used, 

PICUS, Species. Baeo dhimeree. UuiA ? 
A tree of Ganjam and Gumsnr, extreme 
height 30 feet, circumference 2 J feet, and 
height from ground to the intersection of 
the first branch, 8 feet. It is burnt for firewood 
being tolerably common. The leaves are 
used for food platters: the fruit is eaten. 
•^Captain^ Macdonald. 

iiJOUS ASPERRIMA, Roxh. 

Ficus atnpelos, Burm. 

„ poUtorio, i£o(m. 


PIOUS CliPBiPOLIA; 

See-Wana xnadde- Karasa, 

ya-gass. Singh. Telia baranki, ^ 

Pindi chettu. Tel. Baranki oheHu, ** 

A large tree, a native of the peninsula of 
India, and which grows in Ceylon, np to an 
elevation of 2,000 feet. The trunk is re- 
raarkably short, but very thick and some^ 
times so completely covered with small very 
leafy branchlets, as to be entirely hiddon. 
The leaves are used to polish ivory, horn 
&c., and, in Ceylon, are in general use 
amongst native cabinet makers as a sab- 
stitiito for fine sandpaper, similarly to those 
of the Trophis aspera. — Voigt, T/maites, Mr. 
Rohde* 8 MSS. Roxh. iii, 554. 

PICUS BENJAMINA, Linn, Rumpli. 

F. nitida Wight. 

Kamnip, Bexo. Ifti alu, M.vleal. 

Oval leaved fig tree, Exo. Telia barranki, Tkl. 
Waraugan, Malay ? | 

Grows in peninsular India, also in Kam- 
rnp and in the Archipelago. Is a valuable 
avenue tree, as it does not throw dosvn ajiial 
roots. Roxh. iii. 650. 

PICUS BENJAMINOIDES, Mason. 

Nyoung oung, Buum. | Tenasscrim Banyan, K\(i. 

Leaves oval, suddenly acuminate, smooth, 
polished above ; fruit auxiliary, paired, ses- 
sile, rough. It has the habit of dropping roots 
from its brandies that root in tho ground, and 
become trunks as largo as the parent tree, to 
an extent nearly equal to tho famous banyan. 
It escapes notice because it dcvelopes itself 
in tho greatest perfection near the mangrove 
swamps, and on the banks of tide water streams 
above that belt where Heritiera trees and 
their associates show themselves, on land 
that is inundated by tho spring tides only. 
Specimens are seen farther toward the in- 
terior, as on tho banks of the Gyaine, hut 
on the low banks near tho sea between Ta- 
voy and Morgni, tho trees often form laby- 
rinths from which it is dilhcult to extricate 
one’s self. In towns, it would be quite an 
ornament to the sides of public walks. Mason* 
PICUS CARICOIDES. 

Knwaii, Hind. \ Paari, Hind. 

A plant of Kfighan. 

PICUS CINERASCENS, Thw, 

Wal-gona-gass, Sixgh. 

A large tree of tho warmer parts of Cey- 
lon. Thv). En. pi. Zeyl. p. 266. 

FICUS CITRIFOLIA, Lam. WiUde, 

Ficus Mysorensis, Roth, 

Urostigma Mysorensis, Miq. 

Katu alu, Maleal. | Boonooga-gass, Swo®. 

Grows in Ceylon and on the western fiido 
of India. Various parts are employed »» 
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FICUS CONGLOMERATA. BoxB. Sytt. 

of Ficus cunia.— Rwcit. 

FICUS CORDIFOLIA — ? 

Kga thin-gyee, Buem. | Heart leaved fig tree, End. 

jfy.oiiug-gyat, )i I 

A tree of Moulmein and the Tenasserim 
Provinces. In Tenasserim, this tree usually 
Kiippliesthe place of the peepul in the public 
pla^s, and in the neighbourhood of religions 
edifices. It approaches nearest to F. reli- 
iriosa, yet is easily distinguished from it by 
the leaves being narower in proportion to the 
length, with much shorter points, and the 
fruit being perfectly round and not, as in 
religicsa, vertically compressed. It yields a 
.sirong wood, fit for any ordinary purpose. — 
Dr. Cal. Cat. liJx. 1802. 

FICUS CUNIA. Buck 

F. conglomorata, lioxh. 

A tree of the Concans, Rajmahal, Oudh, 
Nepal, ^J’aong Dong, and Moulmein. 

FICUS D^^MONUM. Kan. Roxh. 

Yie-kha-oung, Buem. 

A tree of Tanjore and Burmali. 

FKJUS DTSTICHA, Bhme. Common in 
the Central Province of Ceylon at an eleva- 
tion of 3,000 to 5,000 feet. Thio. Bn. pZ. 
Zvijl. p. 2G6. 

kcUS DIVERSIFORMIS, Mlq.Lc.p. 
441. 

F. stipulata, Moon’s Cat. p. 74. 

Very common in Ceylon up to an eleva- 
tion of 2 ,000 ^cet. Tho. Bn. pi, Zoyl. p. 2G6. 
FICUS ELASTICA, lloxh. 

Kusnir, Benci. Caoutchouc tree, Eno. 

Elastic fig tree, Eno. Kasnir, Simiet. 

The Indian Caoutchouc tree inhabits the 
Puiidua .and the Juntipoor mountains, wliich 
bound the province of Silhet on the north, 
where it grows to the size of a European 
sycamore. It is cultivated in Malabar. It is 
chiefly found in the chasms of rocks and over 
the declivities ofmountains among decomposed 
roeky and vegetable matter. It produces 
when wounded a great abundance of milk, 
which yields about one-third of its weight 
of caoutchouc. It grows with great rapidi- 
ty; a tree is described as being 25 feet high, 
with tho trunk a foot in diameter when only 
four years old. Its juice is used by the 
natives of Sylhet to smear the inside of split 
rattan baskets, which are thus rendered 
water-tight. Old trees yield a richer juice 
than young ones. The milk is extracted by 
incisions made across the bark, down to the 
Wood, at a distance of about a foot from each 
other, all round the trunk or branch, up to 
the top of the tree, and the higher the more 
fibundaufc is the fluid said to be. After one 


Fious 4 lombrAta. 

operation the tree r^ttires a fortnight’s 
when it may be again repeated, mien tho 
juice is exposed to the air it separates spon- 
taneously into a firm clastic substance, and 
awhey-likefetid coloured liquid. Fifty ottnees 
of pure milky juice teken from the trees in 
August yielded exactly 15 J ounces of clean 
waslicd caout(;honc. This substance is ctf 
the finest quality, and may be obtained in 
large quantities. It is perfectly soluble in 
the essential oil of cajeput. This tree 
abounds in Assam, but the outer Himalaya ■ 
at Punkabairee, is its western limit. It 
penerates amongst the mountains, as far als 
the Tee.sta valley in Sikkim, but is of small , 
size. It may bo ilistinguished from a dis- 
tance of several miles by its immense, and 
dense lofty crown. Dr. Griffiths gives tho 
dimensions of one of the largest as follows : 
— CircumferencG of main trunk seventy- 
four feet, ditto of main trunk .and supports, 
one hundred and twenty feet, ditto of area 
covered by the branches six hundred and ten 
feet, estimfiied height one hundred feet. The 
geograjdiical range of the tree, so far as has 
been hitherto .ascertained, may be stated to bo 
between 25® JO' and 27® 20' north latitude, 
.and between 9U® 40' and 95® 30' east longi- 
tude. Througliont this sp.aco it is found in 
the densely wooded tracts, so prevalent 
along the bases of the hills, and perhaps on 
their faces, up to an average elevation of 
2,250 feet. Up till recent years there was but 
ino European manufactory of caouchouc 
in Assam, the process of cleansing the gum 
was kept a secret. When Assam is more 
peopled by Europeans, and its forests 
become more known, caoutchouc will form 
an important article of export . — The Vniv&r~ 
ml Revieiv, No. 3, p. 360. Roxb. FI. Ind. 
III. 545, HooJeer^ Him. Jour. VoL I. p. 102, 
and II. p. 13, Vohjl. 

FICUS EXCELSA. Vahl. 

Ati moral 11, M.\leal. 

Grows in tho Moluccas and in Southern 
India. Its root is given as a purgative, in 
decoction. Voigt 287 Useful Plants. 

FICUS GLOMERATA, Boxh. ; Willde. 

FicuR cuiiia, liuch. Covcllia glomcrata, Miq. 

„ racemosaa, Willde. 

Jugnya doomoer, Bkng. Bnmhal, Panjt, 

Ym-tha-pan, Bi;em. Attcekka-gass, SiNOB. 
Kulla ? kith mara, Can. Atti inamm, OTAk. 

Kulla kith mara, „ Modi clietta, TE&. 

Oombur, I)UK. Atti chettu, 

Glomcrous fig tree, Eno. Bodda chottu, 

Goolcr, Hind. Paidi chottu, 

Perena toregram, Mal. 

A large tree thrives best near a wate)^. 
course, or on the banks of the rivers, fruit 
like the common fig, and grows in clusters 
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f ig tbo branches, flavour insipid, bttt eaten 
the poorer classes. In Ceylon, it is 
i .common on the banks of rivers, up to an 
irfevation of 2,000 feet: grows, also, in 
peninsula of India, the Konkans, at 
: Taong Dong, Moulmein, Nepaul and all over 
Oudh. The wood is said to be used there 
for furniture, and some of the lac of com- 
merce is gathered from this tree. Mr. 
Latham says that it grows in the Mia 
Mallai, to a height of 40 feet with a circum- 
ference of 4^- Jeet ; and that bandy wheels 
are made from its timber, which is straight 
grained, strong, and appears useful ; it is by 
hindus, considered sacred, and is burnt 
•when libations are offered. In the Panjab, 
it is said to bo only useful for fuel, it there 
grows as high as, and resembles, peepnl. A 
medicinal extract is obtained from the 
root. — Gol, Cat. Ex. of 1802, Mr. Latham^ 
Voigtf Thwaites^ Mr. RolMs MSS. FI. Andk : 
Lt. Col. Lfthe. 

' FICUS GOOLEREEA, lioxl. 

Dnmbar. Hind ? 

A small tree of Chota Nagporo and Hin- 
dustan, with a soft, grey limber. Roxh. Cal. 
Oat. Ex. 1802. Voiql. 

FICUS HETEkoniYLLA, Roxh. c. p. 
632, 

F. elongntft, Atiq. i, c. 

F. 8ub])un(lnJwt*onnIa Miq. c. 2 ? . 235. 

F. ruboacons. Valil. 

Wal — ahattoo. iSinoh, 

^ It is common in damp shady places in 
Ceylon. Thw. En. pi. Zcyl. p. 200. 

FICUS INDlCAy Lm.; Roxh. 

Ficus Bonghaloiific, Linn. 

Urostigina Benghalcnso, Miq.] Gasp.] Rhccdc: 


Tf. Ic. 

But, Benq. 


1 Bora, 

Panj. 

Bat. „ 

Bar. „ 


Bar gad, ^ 
Arbor ilo Rais, 

Pout. 

Pa-Nyoung, 

Bckm. 

Vata vrikslia, 

Sans. 

Ahlada mara, 

Can. 

Maba nooga-gas 

9, SlXGU. 

Indian Fig-trco, 

H.vo. 

Kiri]U'llo, 

if 

Banyan tree, 


Ala inaraia, 

Tam. 

Ben^ Fig tree, 

„ 

Marri cbottii, 

Tel. 

Bw ka jhar, 

ItlNO. 




The Indian fig tree grows in most parts 
of the mainland and islands of India and in 
the hotter parts of Ceylon wliero, however, 
it seems to Lave been introduced. It is 
found in groat perfection and boanty about 
the villages on the skirts of the Circar moun- 
tfiins. Its fruit, the figs, grow in pairs, and, 
when ripe, are about the size and colour of a 
. iniidle-sized red cherry. If the seeds drop 
infe the axils of the leaves of the palmyra- 
tr^, the roots grow downwards, embracing 
iba palmyra trunk in their descent ; by dc- 
' vgrees^ they envelope every part except the 
‘whence, in very old 8peoimens,the leaves 


FICDBOM 

and head of the palipyra are seen emergiu*. 
from the trunk of the Banyan tree, as if thev 
grew from it. The hindoos regard such 
unions with reverence, and call them a holy 
marriage instituted by Providence. Some 
of these trees cover an immense space even 
when comparatively young. In the Botani. 
cal Gardens at Calcutta, Dr. Falconer ascep. 
tainod the great ilanyan tree, which is still 
the pride and ornament of the garden, to be 
only seventy- five years old ; for, people were 
alive wlio romombored well its site being 
occupied, in 1782, by a Date-palm, out of- 
wlioso crown the Banyan sprouted, and 
beneath which a devotee sat. The editor 
writes from memory after a lapse of 3G 
years; but when, in 1834, ho paced, at noon, 
the outer shadow of its branches, the circum* 
fcrenco was near 360 paces, Dr. Hooker 
writing more recently mentions that this 
tree was eighty feet high, and throws .an 
area, 300 feet in diameter, into a dark cool 
shade. It is undoubtedly a graceful tree. 
The editor paced it again, at noon, in 
1863, and tho circumference was still one 
hundred paces. Largo banyans are com- 
mon in India ; but few are so symmetrical 
ill shape and height, as that in the 
Calcutta gardens. Dr. Roxburgh had 
seen such trees full 600 yards round 
tlie circumference of the branches, and 
100 feet high, tho principal trunk being 
more than 26 feet to tho branches, and 8 or 9 
foot diameter. Marsden mentions a remarka- 
ble banyan or Bur treo,.Aiear llSinjee, twenty 
miles west of Patna in Bengal, diameter 360 
to 376 feet, circumference of shadow at noon 
1,116 feet, circumference of the several steins, 
ill number fifty or sixty, 921 feet. Under 
thus tree sat a naked devotee who had occu- 
pied that situation for twenty-five years; 
but ho did not continue there the whole year 
through, for his vow obliged him to lie, dur- 
ing the four cold months, up to his neck in 
the waters of tho river Ganges. A remarka- 
bly largo Banyan tree grows, or grew on an 
island in the river Nerbudda, ten miles from 
the city of Baroach, in the province of Guzc- 
rat, and was described by Colenel Sykes. B 
is called the Kabir Bar, a name said to have 
been given to it in honour of a saint, hut 
more probably from tho Arabic adjective 
“Kabir** great. It is supposed to he 
that which Nearchus described. Forto 
ill his Oriental Memoirs mentions its cir- 
cumference as of 2,000 feet, and its over- 
hanging branches which had not thrown 
down aerial roots stretched over a much 
larger area. The tree had as 
as 320 large trunks and over 3,000 smaller 
ones, and was capable of giving shelter to 
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at present, but high floods have carried away 
the oanka of the island on which it grows, 
and with it a portion of the tree. Indian 
armies, when in that neighbourhood, have 
encamped around it, and afc stated seasons 
liiiidoo festivals are held there, to which 
thousanfls of votaries repair. This is the 
tree, alluded to in Paradise Lost, when Adam 
and Kve 

t • * # * both toEfctlipr wont 

Into tho thickest wood : wlion soon they chooso 
The Fig-troc ; not that kind for fruit renowned, 

But flucli as, at this day, to Indians known 
In Malabar and Docean, spreads her arms, 

Branching so broad and long, that, in tho ground, 
The bonded twigs tako root, atul dnngbtcrs grow 
About thfl mother tree, a ])illared sbado 
High overarched and echoing wa lls between. 

There, oft, tho Indian hrrdsnian shnnnirig heat, 
Shelters in cool, and tends his pasturing lierds 
At loop-holes cut through tliick(.‘st shade: these leaves 
They gathered, broad as Amazonian targe, 

An«l, with what skill they had, together sewed, 

To gird their waist. 

Tlie tree, however, is uot, as Milton sang, 
remarkable for the bvoadtiess of its leaf 
tliough tho branches spread to a great 
extent, dropping tlndr roots hero and 
there, wliitdi, as soon as they reach the 
ground, rapidly inoroase in size till 
they become as Itirge as, and similar to, 
tho parent trunk. As tlie Jlanyan tree 
pets old, it breaks up into separate 
masses, the origiinil trunk decaying, and 
the props becoming separate trnrdvs of the 
differont portions. Tlio banyan liardly ever 
vogotates on tlie gi'onnd ; but its tigs are 
eaten by bird.s, and tho seeds deposited in 
the crowns of palms, where tlicygrow, send- 
ing down roots that CTnIn’aco and eventually 
kill the palm, which decays away the drops 
OP aerial roots yield a heavy hard timber and, 
when well prepared by water seasoning, oil- 
ing &c., are valued for tent poles, spars of 
small vessels, <fec. The timber of tlic trunk is 
hot employed in India, but Mr. Ttolidc had 
used planks, sawn from large drops after 
they had been seasoned in water 'with ad- 
vantage: for knife boards it is excellent. In 
Ceylon, Mr. Mendis says, it is used for com- 
mon furniture and house buildings. A white 
glutinous juice is extracted by incision, from 
which birdlime is prepared and it is applied 
to the mouth to relieve tooth-achc ; it is also 
considered a valuable application to the soles 
of the feet when cracked and inflamed. The 
“*^k is supposed by the hindoos to be a 
powerful tonic. The leaves are pinned to- 
pother, to form platters, off which brahmins 
I Ohd hindoos eat. Much lac is often to be 
.^Hected, from this tree. — Dtb. Riddell, 
Vr, Eooher'B Em. Joum* 


va. IT jp; 246 , Marsdm*$ 

160 , Mr. Mendis, Milton, Booh ojTimi '^ ‘ 
Tkwaites, Mr. Rohde* 8 MSS,, Eng. Oy0. 

FICUS INFECTORIA. WtlMe. 


Ficus venosa, Ait. 
Urostignia iufectoriam, 
Miu. 


Urostigma 

lum 


w' .. . 

T’jakela, - 
Ceylonense, 4/- 


Tlassari niara, 
Wavo leaved fig 

Jovi, 


Can. 


Kirri palla gasa, SlKok.- 
Ksill alim, ? Tah. ? 
Eno. _ Javvi, Tnii. 

Hind. 

Grows In Ceylon and the peninsula of 
India. Its hark is n.sed as a substitute for 
betel lint, to chew with tho betel leaf. 

FICUS LACCIFERA. Roxb. F. I. Ill 
p. 545. 

Urostigma lacciferum, Miq. i. c. p. 676; 

Nooga-gass, Si no. 

GroAVs in tho Central Province of Ceylon. 
TInu. En. Znyl p. 205. 

FICUS LANCEOLATA. Roxh. 

Tlia-pliou, Burmkse. 

Wood soft, useless. A cubic foot weighs 
lb 27. In a lull grown, tree on good soil tho 
average length of the trunk to the first 
branch is 25 feet and average girth measured 
at G feet from tho ground is 12 feet. 
Brandis. 


l)r. 


FICUS MACROPHYLLA. Clegk 

AVild fig, Enh. I Trnmiuel, PuNJABl 

Broad leaved fig. „ Tirmul, „ 

Timbiil, PaXJ, j 

Tliis is found in the Sutlej valley between 

Rani pur and Sungnam at an elevation of 
5,000 feet. Fruit ediblo, flavor pleAsant, sold 
in bazaar of Simla, Cleghorn Fnnjab Report^ 
pp. 965 and 82. 

FICUS NITTDA. Thmb. W. Ic. Rh. 

Fieu.s bcTijaminea, lloxii. 

„ pallida, Wall. 

„ return, Linn 

Chinese banyan, Eng. 

Iti aln, Malkal. 

Enimcnta Tel. 

llcinunto, „ 


Urostigma r(:?tiisnm,Miq. 

„ nitidiim, „ 

„ pisiforaxn, „ 

Billajuvvi, TEfc. 

Emmodiigu, „ 

Erra jnvvi „ 

Nandireka, „ 

Common in tho Central province of Oeylon ; 
np to an elevation of 5,000 feet. It growtt:--: 
in the Peninsula of India in Lower Nepan)^ 
the Khassya hills, Penang, and China the’ 
bark of the root and leaves are used in^ ^ 
medicine. It is a great favourite witli the I 
priests of China being valuable for oraa«: ^ 
mental purposes and shade. Thw. p. 261^'^ 
Fortune Tea Diet. p.G. : 
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I(}tfS PARASITICA, Syav 

lAmpdos, Kov. Boiii. F. unig^landatosa^ Walc. 
‘'^’’pervia, Miq. „ sclerophylla. Roxb. 

cuepidata, 

Gass ncttool, Singh. 

] A Coylon tree, very abundant up to 2,000 
feet. Thoaites, 

FICUS RACEMOSA. Lim. 

Atfci maram, 

Boddiiniaim, also 
Modi. 


Atti maram. Can. 
GttUar, P Duk ? IIixu ? 
}te4 wood (ig.trco Eng. 
Country-fig tree. .. , 

Bpdda wood-ANOLo. Tbl. | 
Ati-olu. MALlilAL. I 

O^umbnrra, Bans. | 


Tam. 

Tel. 


The Fruit. 
Aiii Pallaiti 
„ Kaia 
Madi-pandoo 


Tam. 

Tel. 

Tel. 


Alt. 

Pi pal, 

IIlNI). 

)J 

Ari-alii, 

Maleal. 

n 

Bu-guss, 

Si voir. 

liKNG. 

Anisa inanun, 

Tam. 

Can. 

Raya mnnu, 

Tel. 

Duk. 

Ito also Ravi, also 

Kng. 

Ragi, 

5, 


A large tree common tlirougliout the coun- 
try, its milky juice considered a valuable 
external application in ring- worm the fruit 
iA ttsod dried, in curries, rousted and eaten, 
jupkles are likewise made with them by tlie 
^poor.— Ainsh'e 222. Jajjrey, 

RELTCIOSA. i/m Roxh.llh. 

Uroatigma rcligiosnm, Miguel. 

Medah, 
vyndah, 

Oadi-zohid. ? 

Aihwuth 
Ranghitmara, 

Ani'pipal, 

Pipal tree, 

Iteligioua fig troo, „ ] Aawaththanm 

d^plar loavod fig tree I Kalluravia 
JiNQ. I 

This largo, handsome tree grows in most 
■ ;i>f the countries of the S. E. of Asia. 
;Vlfc is frequently to bo met with near pagodas, 
and other buildings. One at Gya- 
' iASouth Bahar, is said to liavc been planted 
J by Buddha, and, if so, is therefore more than 
^ S300 years old. It is also held in vciiera- 
Uon by the hindoos, hceauso the god Vish- 
;adO is fabled to have been born under its 
'btiulcboB. This tree is planted for the sake 
. of its extensive dark grateful shade and is 
- . breferablo for avenues to the Banyan. The 
Cleaves are heart shaped, long, pointed, 
at the edge, not unlike those of 
poplars ; and as the footstalks are 
long and slender, the loaves vibrato in 
.iBe air like those of the Aspen-Trcc 
(Populus trimula). Silkworms prefer the 
- leaves next to those of the mulborry. 
The leaves are nsed for tanning leather, 
the roots are destructive to bnild- 
ihgSit they establish them- 

;yes amongst the crevices, there is no 
'^ttmg rid of them. Pepnl bark is deem- 
iied a good tonic; the lac insects also 
‘^nrishes on this tree. In Tenasserim, * it 
. 'tt qtnte an ornamental tree but very scarce. 

Chinese remove the cellular tissue or 
of the toavesi and oovenng the 


skeleidh with 
paint figures of birfiS) 
surface. It is the most sacred 6f trS 
with the Buddhists, for it was under twl 
tree that Gaudama slept, and dreamed 
that his bed was tbe vast earth, and the 
Himalaya mountains his pillow, while 
his left arm reached to the eastem 
ocean, his right to the western ocean, and 
his feet to the great south sea. This 
dream he intci’preted to mean that ho would 
soon become a Buddha ; and it was while 
seated beneath the same tree, that his dream 
was verified. A branch of the tree w'as sent 
to Ceylon by Asoka, and it flourishes tbero 
a.s theBo-Trcc. Malcolm* s Travels m South 
1*!asfem Asia, Drs. Mason^ 0*8hauyhnmij^ 
Riddellf Ainslie, Mr. Bolide. 

FICUS RUBESCENS, Vahl. Syn. 

Ficus hoteropliylla, Lnm, [toa;h. W. I. llhccdc. 

Ficus aquatica, Kocn, 

Gari sliiora, Heng. I Baroni chellu, Tei. 

Valli tci’ogam, Maleal. | * 

Grows on the coasts of Peninsular Lidia 
and is nsed in medicine. 

FICUS T^SIELA, Roxh. Rh. 

Ficus iuclica, Linn, Sijst, I Urostigma, T’siola, 

Ficus ainpligrima, Linn. | 

Eicliio wood, Ex(J. Jovi Cliciiu ? 

Dalira, Mauii. IV^dda-Jovi, 

T’sujla, Maleal. Juvvi, „ 

Ichi maram, ? Tam. 

A largo and very handsome tree, generally 
planted by the road sides for 1;ho sake of its 
shade, and from its not sending down roota 
from tlio branches is, in so far, superior to 
either Ficus Indica (Banyan tree), orR 
Bcnjamina, the pendulous roots of which are 
often dangerous impediments on a road. - 

FICUS SEPTICA AND F. Toxicaria 
have an acrid and corrosive jiiico ; F. tinc- 
toria of tlio Society Isles gives a good yellow 
dye. 

FICUS VENOSA, AH. 

Ficus infcctoriu, Willd. 

Jakila, Maleal. \ Pakur, Bjsno. 

Grows on the coasts of Southern Indiftt 
where n bow-string is prepared ‘from the 
fibres of its roots and a red dye for cloths, 
from its roots. 

FIDA, Ar. Pers. Hind. A Sacrifice. 
FIDDLE, Eng. 

Violin, 


iloxl), 

Tel 

Tkl. 


Violinen, < Gee. 

Ocigen, „ 

ViooloD, Bu. I 

A musical stringed instrument. 
FIDORE,atowii< 


VioloBfl, 

Violini, 

Violines, 

SkripiKu, 


Pk. : 
.R- 
Sft;:; 
Rts.^ 
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]pigXiD. A Pei^la of divide 

ing not only ^Ids and villages, iu some 

locftlifeiesi whole districts, into six parts, 
vhich are farther sub-dividod into two un- 
equal parts, the one containing four parts, 
char-danglieh, and the other two parts, 
do-dangheh. The same rule is observed 
also, with water for irrigating the fields, it 
U’iiig intimately connected with the division 
of lauded property. Laron C. A. Ih Lode's 
fravds hi Turisian and Arabistan, Vol, //. 
p. o3t). 

FIELD CUCUMBER. Eng. Cucumis 
ntillissimns. — Jioxb. 

FI ELEN", Geb. File. 

FIENO. Ir. Hay. 

FIERASFER, a species of this genus 
about six inches long dwells, as a parasite, 
witbiu the great sea ciicnmbcr. It enters 
tlic nioiitli tears the sides and quarters itself 
between the stomach and the outer skin. 
llartic. 

FIGITTiXG STRENGTH OP THE 
FJiONTIER CLANS OF IN DTA. Writers 
lijivu from time to time described tlie policy, 
adopted by tlio llritisli Government towards 
these clans, and its success appears at last 
to be acknowledged. An iinnicnso length 
of territory lias to bo watched. The clans 
rail turn out a force greater than the 
whole Army of Bengal. They require 
ail army of ohscrvalioii greater than the 
force which defended the Peninsula. The 
British Government has in fact placed the 
chain upon tribes as wild ami almost jus 
numerous as those who have for centuries 
maintained the independence of Arabia. 
Tile n umbers stand as follows. Beyond 
Britisli tci'i itory aro 

FhjhlliKj men. 

Tribes on Hnzara Frontier and near 
the Indus — North of Pe.shawur, ... 8,000 
Swat and its dependencies, ... ...20,000 

Momund, 12,000 

^freedie, ...20,000 

Oruckzyo and other Tribes in Kobat 

^’i’ontier, 30,000 

Wuzeerie, 20,000 

Sheoranee and others in Debra Is- 
mael Khan District, 5,000 

Belooch Tribes on Dehra Ghazee 


Khan border, ... 


.. 20,000 


Total... 135,000 
Jhe warlike Tribes witbin British Territory 

hftwA • 1 • 


Tamoulee (including Jehandad), 
Other Tribes of Huzara, 

Busufzye, 

Khuttuck, 

Bungiish, 

Dcrajut Tribes, 


...11), 000 
... 12.000 
... l#00 


Total... 60,000!. 

Those men arc all, trained from boyhood ^ 
to the nso of arms. All can use the tulwafi:; ' 
the long assassin’s knife, and the long and 
heavy matchlock. All aro fanatic mahO*;y. 
medans. All, too, aro accustomed to con? 
sidcr plunder the easiest source ofincomb,* . 
and robbery the only profession worthy of 
ail honourable man, they have for ages 
regarded tlio people of tlio plains as serfe 
born to till for the benefit of the mountain ' 
and these lowlanders can bcattacked through 
all the passes of ranges which extend for • 
eight hundred miles, and the task of tho 
Government may from this bo partially 
comprohciidcd. Those tribes arc, however, 
incapable of combination. They live iu 
incessant bloodslicdding feuds. Life for 
life is tiio nnivorsal law of the mountein, 
and the feud once coinnicnecd can end only 
with the destruction of oiio clan or the 
other. They ha ve but one common bond| 
the hatred of tho infidel, wliich from time to 
time urges individuals to acts of homicidal 
frenzy. A union among these tribes is cou- 
sidereil in tho Punjjit) an impossibility. 
But feuds as deadly wore pacified in Arabia, 
when tribes equally wild and not moro 
fanaiio united for tbo conquest of tho 
Oi iental world . — Friend of ludhy 3 i4pn7, 
1850. 

FIGOS. Port. Figs. 

FIGS. Kxg. 

Tin, Alt. Fici, ^ Lat. 

Tccii, „ Carica"', Lat. 

Vygiai, Figos, PoRT. 

Figues, Fit. Ucluinbarji, Bans, . 

FcigCTi, Ckii. Rata Attika, SiNaif. 

Anjir, Guz.IIimuMal.vy. Higos, Sr. 

Pkiis. Siniai-attipallani,TAM. 
Ficlii, It. Mo’tli-pamlu, Tki.. 


The fruit of tho Ficus carica which grow® 
all over Spain, the Mcditcn-anean, Italy, France 
Greece and India. Dried figs aro largely 
ported . — Faulkner, 

FIG FREE of Ficus carica. ; ■ ;! 

Tjin, A RAH. 1 Teouab, H*»; 

fig TREE tho Indian fig-tree ia . ^ ^ 
Ficus Indioa, one of them has long 
famed at Allahabad and which is atHI v 
represented by a withered Btexn in ;• 
underground cave at Patala puri. 
was, no doubt I a very ancient and ' 
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fig-treo at Allahabad, perhaps for 
20oiue coiiturics, for it is alladod to in 
;li^ou8 vocabularies, as Medini, &c., it is 
also described in tbo Kasi-khanda, and 
; Kurma Parana. The first notice, however, 
is in the Eaniayana (B. 1 1 . Sect. 4 1 and A<‘1) 
of Baraa witli liis wife and brother resting 
under the shade of it after crossing tbo 
Jumna so that not only was llnj ti-eo tlien in 
the open air but it was on tho opposite side 
of the river to tliat on which it is now t radi- 
tionally voncraied. UUara Rama Cheritm 
Note p. 302. 

FIG TRFl^ COUN'niy, also red wood. 
Fig tree, Eng. Ficus racemosa. — Linn. 

FIGUES.^ Fr. Figs. 

FIGURES, are siij)posed to have origi- 
nated among the bralimans of India. Tlie 
Arabs liave two sets of liguros. 

FIGURE- STONE, or Ag.ilmatolile. 

FIG, WILD, of Seri[)l;iuv. f’ieussyeuniorus. 

FIGWORTS. See Serophiilariacete. 

FIJI ISLANDS of PolynesiM, in these 
1intilrccoiitly,the people were (jannibals. Tlu!y 
discouraged early marriages and tin; (*has(il.y 
of the young women was earefully guar- 
ded. Some at least of a (diiefs wives wore 
always strangled on the death ol’ tiioir lius- 
band, to accompany him to the other world, 
aud no reluctance was over slmwa by 
women to submit to the sa<u*iliee; mn*, 
did young women consider the agt5 of a i 
niah as any objection to ihtir marriagi/ 
although fully aware that they mnsl. proba- 
bly follow him to the Icnrib long before the 
'natural termiuaiion of their own lives. Tiie 
name and nature of their futiu'o abode ditfered 
in many of the islands, but tlie greater iimn- 
her spoke of “ Bulu” as (.be plaee of departed 
spirits, a terin ])robably synonymous with 
the Toiigan Bnlotu. ('oiil/ RJjth’niaiour 
Hrahine, Miuuh of Iha Wctiicru Radfic, p. 21-8. 
See India pp. 3 19, o5o. 

FIKIS. Auah. (lall.s. 

■ FIL. Fa. Tliroad, Yarn. 

; FILARIA MEDINI'INSIS. Linn. Guinea 
worm. This is ofum about tliroo feet long, 
and is very troublesome when it occurs 
$,bout tbe sinews of the feet a?id leg. 

FILARIA. Slf(icic8^ one of those inhabits 
^e pearl oyster, and Dr. Kelaart thinks 
it causes tho format ion of the pearl. 

FILATO. It, Yarn. 

FILBERTS. The fruit of the hazel-nut 


Oorylus avellaua. 

FILE. Ewa. Dan. 

Vylen, Dur. | Kikir, M.\lay. 

■ lainos, Fti, Li mas, Pou r. Sp 

Sbilen, Ger. Pili, Kus. 

Kaamp, Guz. Hind. Arram, Tam. 

■1 ^ It. Akurai, T»l. 


An iron or steel implemeiit nsed to 
form to metals and yfoodB,^McOulloch 
Faulhier. ‘ 

FILE-FISH, the genus Balistes of tkfl 
South Seas. ® 

FISAUNI. Hind. Hamiltonia suaveo- 

lens. 

FILFIL. Ae. Pepper, hence : 

FUJll-Aclimar. Auah. Cayenne pepper. 

FiijihjUicad. Black pepper, Piper nigiMim. 
FUjU Banrc. Wild peppcr.fruitsof Vitex 
trifolia, agnus-ca.stus and neguudo.— 7rybi»>. 

FUliULDanu. Pui:s. long Pepper. Pipgp 
longiim. 

Filjil-i-Sinh. Pi-:i:s. Black popper. 

FllJil-l-Snrli/i. Pi:iiS. Cayenne pepper. 
Red pepper. 

Filfil-Maoh. Auah. Pepper root. 

FilliLnLJihhrl. t?apparis Siimiea. 

FlLElli BARI. Hixi>. Vitex nrgundo. 

FJjjlCES. Sec Capilaire. Feim. 

FILLUJRKE. A stylo of delicute wire- 
Avork, used for ornamenting gold and silv(‘r, 
introduced by the Ibilians, who call it tili- 
grami, u word cunipou tided of (iliim a thrc.vl 
(jr wire, aud granuni a grain or bend: this 
is in allusion to tbo early praclice of orna- 
menting tbo w'ire-work with small boiils. 
Wire u.sed for (his purpose i.s siddom drawn 
round, but Hal or angular. Tbo disphiy of 
lilligrec work in tho (ireat Exhibition wiis 
very Avoiidorful for delicacy of woi kmansliip 
and fantastic beauty. H'lie cliief exhiliiters 
were from Sardinia, Turkiw, tbe Touiau 
Islands and J\Ialt;a. The native silver- 
I smiths of Ciittaek have long been notiMl fei* 

I the fiiH'ness, neatness, and lightness of their 
I fiHigreo w'ork. This kind of work isexccnietl, 
for tbo most parr, under supervision, by 
mere boys, whoso nimbler lingers and keeiior 
! eyesight are siijijiosed to enable thorn to 
I bring out and ])iit together the minute pfU- 
1 torus witli more distinctness and aecursicy 
than their elders ciiii ; comparative cheap- 
ness is, perhaps, another reason for their em- 
ployment. Tho ruling rates for this filligrco 
work are from two to two and a half rupees, 

, that is to say, taking the first rate, two 
I rupees or four shillings is charged for every 
ru|«30 Aveight of finished silver Avork, namely, 
one rupee for Avorkmansliip, and one rnpoo 
as tho pi’ico of the silver. The filligi’*^^*^ 
work in gold of Delhi and other places is 
famed. Next lo muslins, and embroidered 
fabrics, iilligrcc Avork is that for Avhicb 
Dacca is mo.st celebrated but tbo art 
also practised in great perfection .at 
Cuttack, aud in Sumatra, and China. 
Tho articles usually made at D'lcsa 
are Lady’s ornaments,, such as briica* 
lets, ear-rings, brooches, ohaius, necklacca* 
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^c. and attar-dans ■ and small boxes for 
jjfttives. A specimen on a large scale could 
be made, such as a vase foi* flowers, a stand 
for writing materials. The design best 
adapted for displaying the delicate work of 
filligree is that of a leaf. It should be draw^n 
on stout paper, and of’ the exact size of the 
article iiiieiidod to be made. Tlie apparatus 
used ill the art is exceedingly simple, con- 
sisting merely of a lew small crindbles, a 
])iece of bamboo for a blow pipo, small ham- 
iners for Ihittening tlie wire, and sets of a 
forceps for iiiter-tw'isling it. The drawine: 
of silver and gold (i. c. silver covered with 
gold) wire, used as thread in embroidery, is 
extensively carried on in several ]>1aoos 
and llenares is celehraled for this art. There 
are several varieties of silver and gold 
thread (badla) made at. Dacca, as “goola- 
batooii” foi- the embroidery of muslliis and 
silks; “ goslioo” for caps and covering 
the liniidles of cbowries; “sulmali” for 
tnrhans, slippers, and liookali snakes; 
and bool nil lin* gold lace and brocades. Some 
of it is drawn almost as lino as a hair. In 
the time of Anrnngzobe a quantity of this 
ariicio was made ycjirly for tlu; Court at 
Dellii. A Imndred sticks covcriul with il, 
and plain gold, and silver ‘‘badla” to the 
■amount (if cC'J,000 in value, appear, among 
items compiising the Mnihoos KIku 
OP ]ires(!iit of royal clothing annually sent 
to the Emperor, 'fin; Tricliinojioly hligreo 
w'oi’k is as light and elegant as that of 
Miilta or Cenoa.. {ih\ To'ih))'.) 

ElJilX i^lAS. See Xeplirodintn felix. 

ElA’DUK. AitAD. Pkws. Dtxn. Corylus 
avcllnnn also (k laeera, JTnzc'bints. 

h'iXE TOOTHED CilEllUY. Ccnisus 
scrrnlata. 

FIXJAX. Ahai;. A cup without liandles. 

FIXN, a ra(!c (xn'upying Finnland in the 
Kortli of Europe, snp[)Osed to be of the same 
slock with tlie Turkoman, the Tshude, the 
Laplander and tlieAlagyar of Hungary. JIask 
was of opinion that the language of the Lap, 
the Finn and Hasque of Eurojie and of tho 
Ouchuwari, Kcdiati, Toda. Gond, and Lar of 
India were of ono stock. Also the Brahui 
mid tlie Japanese. See Iiidia 014,332. Kelat 
p. 4d8 

FINOKI, Jap. A cypres.s tree, of Japan, 
which yields a light wliitisli wood of a good 
Rnbstauce, and does not absorb water.— 
Jap. Vol. 1. p. 118. 

HNLTS FELLEUS. See Cocculus cris- 

pus. 

FIO. Port. Thread: Yarn. 

i’lORE. It. Flour. 

FIRDUSI, author of the Shall Namab, 
a Persian poem. He wrote it at the request 


. FIRE. 

of shah Mahmud 6f Ghizini ; but, disappoint- 
ed by the promised rew'ard of 30,000 drach- 
mas, he returned to Toos his native city 
and there died. 

FIRE. Eno. 


Moi;, 

Ib'ifM. 

! Tgni.«i, 

Lat. 

FlMl, 

Fit. 

Fui'p), 

Sp. 

Finir, 


Xiirupu, 

Tamt, 

A.ir, 

Ill XI). 

Nopn, 

T«l. 

Agn, 



II. 

Fuooo, 

Ir. 

1 Agg, 



Fire is frequently mentioned in the 
writings of ancient and modern nations as 
an. object to bo worshipped or reverenced* 
P(‘rliaps the chief cnlturo enjoined in the 
Vedas is that of Agni or Fire and of the 
Sun, and Avitli the ancient Persians as with 
the Parsecs of tlie pi-cscnt day, the wov.ship 
of tlu'se two objt'ct s formed the principal 
religious duty. Pin' is preserved in hiiulu, in 
Pavsee, and in Biiddliist temples and seems 
to be the inexlinguisliable lire alluded to in 
Lev. iv. and 13 as tln/ir lamps, arc kept per- 
petually burning, ueeording to the iiijuuction 
to the irebrow Lovites, “tho fire shall 
en’er be biinring upon the alt.'ir; it shall 
never go out.” An Aguihntr.'i bramhin 
pr(.\servi‘s tho lire which was kindled at tho 
time of his investiture witli tlie poita, and 
never .sulTers it to go out, using tho same 
lire at his wedding, and in all his burnt-offer- 
ings, till at Imigili, alVi'r his dcatl), his body 
is burnt with it. The sacred tiro kindled by 
Monu'zuma ivas pre.servcd at Pecos <iownto 
our own times. Tho Natehes of N. America 
even now prest'vve a sacred lire and believe 
that fright fid calamities would ensue if 
over tho lire were extinguished at both 
temples at once. Even among ohri.stiaiis 
of tlie prcKsciit day, ueeoi’ding to Mr. Robert- 
son, on the evo of the Greek Easter-day, 
the eeromony of rcciMviug tho^ “p"**'"'*'* or 
Holy Fire is pei fornied in the chapel at 
Jerusalem. The lire Inirsts from tho sepul- 
f chre and tlie pilgrim.s of the Greek cora- 
j muuiou liglib their torelies at it believing 
! that they receive it from heaven. (Ilnhhsnn's 
I IVacdb', raledina and Si/rln Yol. I, pp. 47-8. 

T he lamps and candhjs which some Chris- 
tian sects keep in their ehui-ehes are rem- 
nants of the ancient and modern culture of 
I tire. The Athenians iiad a perpetual lire kept 
1 l)y widows ; among the Romans it wa.s kept 
! by virgin.s. Tlie Greeks had one in the tem- 
j pic of Apollo. 'J’lie Pars! people, dcscendauta 
of the ancient Persians, liave a sacred fire, in 
I each of their temples. The Chaldeans, 
adored lire, and wlien it went out, it was a 
presage of all sorts of misfortunes to the 
State. What kind of tire is meant by the 
“Strange Fire” of Lev. x, 1 Numb, iii, 4; 
vxviaudCi (See also Lev. xvi^, 12} ix, 
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rStfv xi. and xzx. 9, is doubtfal, > 

;|i^ a Brahman shoald maintain three 

’ires (Vikrama and Uravasi, Introduction, 
i. p. 190) two, mentioned in a Sukta 
of the Rig Veda and the Apastnmba 
Sutra, arc the Sabhya and Avasatliya, 

the precise purport of which names is 
not known to tlio Pundits, nor explained 
in the Bashya. The literal sense would 
bo the fire of the assembly and the 
fire of tlio village, as if a sacrificial tiro was 
sometimes maintained in common. {llind.TL 
Vol. ii. p. 11.) 

The division of one firo into threo is 
ascribed by the Mahabharata and the rest 
to Pururavas. The commentator on the 
former specifics them as the Garhapatya, 
Dakshina, and Aliavaniya, which Sir Win. 
Jones, (Mann., II. 2111,) renders nuptial, 
'ceremonial, and sacrificial fires ; or rather, 
(1) household, that wdiich is perpetually 
maintained by a hou.seholder ; (2) a (ire for 
sacrifices, placed to the south of the rest, 
n,ud (3) a consecrated lire for ohlations ; 
forming the ^J’rctjigiii, or triad of sacred 
fii’es, in opposition to the Laukika, or merely 
temporal ones. 

It may be tlnat tho taking of firo from 
other than tho established place was called 
Strange. The lire used by liindas for the 
funeral pile, ought to bo obtained from tho 
sacred fire but it is at present the common 
practice of tlioliindus of ordinary rank in the 
western provinces of India to ])rocuro firo 
from an outcast to light the funeral pile. On 
the eastern side of India, the tiro used in 
the household sacriliccs of their homes is 
obtained from the heurtli-fire. That used 
in their incremation is from tho lamp lit in 
the ceremonial wlioii a jiersou is moribund 
but the lamps of the temples lire lit only by 
brahmins and taking lire from otlier than 
the altar would be “.strange”. A liindn, as 
indeed also a nialiomedan does not “ blow” 
out a lamp with his breath, tho hindu be- 
lieving that a god intervenes. The Chal- 
deans paid divine adorations to fire. In 
the Hebrew books, God is irientioned 
as having appeared in tire or encompassed 
. with this element, as when he showed him- 
self' in tho burning busli and descended on 
Hount Sinai, in the midst of flames, thun- 
der and lightning. (Kxod. iii. 2 ; xix. 
18.) Fire is also a symbol of the deity, 
(Dent. iv. 24.) In this awful manner ho 
shewed himself to Isaiah. (Ch. vi. 4), to 
Fzekiel (Oh, i. 4.) The Psalmist describes 
the chariot of God as composed of flames. 
(Psalm xviii. 12 — 14.) And the second 
coming of Christ is represented as in tho 
lEU consuming fire. (2, Thoss. i. 8. See 


also Daniel vii. 10.) ^ie wmik of God ig 
compared to fire. (Psalm xviu, R) ; 
so are those effects of his displeasure, famiue, 
war, and pestilence. (Psalm Ixvi. 12- 
Jer. xlviii.) To this element the Lord 
is compared, (Mai. iii. 2), referring to 
his judgment upon tho wicked, who are 
consume:! like tho dross of metals, and 
io the efieets of his grace refining tho righto- 
ous like pure gold. Tho influences of the 
Holy Ghost are also compared to fire. (Mai. 
iii. 11); in rofereneo to tho tongues op 
flames of fire that rested on the heads of the 
Apostles (Acts ii. 3) ; and to tho work of 
regeneration on the human soul, illuminat- 
ing, quickening, purifying, and inflaming 
with gratitude, love, and zeal. The aiigcis 
of God are represented under the emblem of 
tire. (P.H. civ. 4): and a column of flamo 
directed tho inarches of the Israclistisli cain|) 
during tho night seasons in the wilderness, 
(lllxod. xiii. 21.) Kirc anciently fell from 
heaven to cousinno the victims sacrifieod to 
the Lord, and thi.s was an indication of lii.s 
regard and approbation. And tin's is thought 
to bo the maimer in which Jehovah signitied 
liis acceptance of Abel’s sacrifice. Fire nlso 
fell upon tho offering made by Moses. (Lov. 
ix. 24), on those of Maiioah (Judg. xiii. 
19, 20), OM Solomon’s (2. Cliron. vii. 1), 
and on Elijah’s (I Kings xviii. 38.) Tho 
firo which descended from heaven, first uji- 
on tho altar constructed by Moses in tho 
tabernacle, and again on that erected by 
Solomon, at its consecration, was constantly 
fed and preserved by tho priests, and 
was r(?garded as cele.stial or hallowed 
lire, first kindled by tho I^ord himself, to 
instruct inankind thiib tho origin of all spi- 
ritual good is from above, and that we are 
not to warm ourselves with the sparks of 
our own kindling. ( Rub inson's Travels ia 
Palestine and Si/ria, Vol. T. pp. 280 — 2.) 

On tho cast side of tho fortress of Gwalior 
where myriads of warriors have fattened tho 
soil, phosphorescent lights at ono time often 
appeared. Colonel Todd dared as bold a 
Itnjput as ever lived to approach them; but 
ho replied, men ho would encounter, but 
not tho spirits of those erst slain in battle. 
Such fires tho northern nations believed to 
issue from the tombs of their heroes, ao** 
to guard their ashes ; they called them 
Hauga Elldr, or * the sepulchral fires,’ 
they were supposed more especially h> 
surround tombs which contained 
treasures. They are termed “ Shahaba” by 
tho raj puts. When tho intrepid Scandiana- 
viau maiden observes that she is not afraid of 
tho flame burning her, she is bolder 
than that bold rajput, for 
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x^lio, tiB above related, was Bliockod at the 
bare idea of going near the sepulchral lights, 
waa one of three non-commissioned officers 
wlio afterwards led thirty-two firelocks to 
the attack, and defeat of Ij/iOO Pindaries. 

present the Kasak or Kirghts do not 
gpiton afire, and in Khiva, Khokand,in 
inany other parts ot Africa and Asia and Eu- 
rope, the custom continues of dancing round 
fire.* In the whole of Central and Southern 
^sia to blow out a light is considered very 
wrong. Everywhere in hindoo India, there is 
believed to be a fire which docs not 
burn a person, attributed to Siva or 
litahadeva, written also Seo, or Siu, and 
annually, in the Dekkan, tho firo w'or- 
sliip of Mahadeva is performed, in which, 
ihc devotees .n’un or jump through great 
fires, attributing their escape to tho inter- 
position of that hindu deity. 

Fire is obtained in Now Zealand by friction 
of the woods of tho Mclioytus ramiflorus of 
tho Aralia polygama, and of the Kaiko- 
inako trees. The w'ood used to provide lire 
ill Tahiti is that of the ITihisoiis tiliaceus. — 
Wilson's Hindu ThealrCf fh) Toy Cart. Art 
112. CoUhroolce on the Jldiyions Cemnovks 
0 / Me Hindn, Asiniic lies. XXL ‘2 I<1. Sonne- 
rats Voyayo pp. 77 — 8, Story of Nola p. 102. 
Robinson's Travels Palesiiu i and Syria VoL 
I, p. 282. See Agni, -A (uiliotra ; India. 
Inscriptions ; Tripandra. 

FIllE CLAY, Sang-i-dalam. Hind. A 
kind of clay, very common in many jiarts of 
India, from which bricks can bo made that 
resist the action of great lieat, 

FIRE FLY, a little luminous beetle, a 
species of Lampyris. Tlio lower 2 nirt; of its 
body has some apparatus for ernitting a 
bright pliosphorescent liglit. U.siially it 
is emitted in flashes at intervals of a second, 
and it is interesting to guess where the 
creature in its lliglit Avill next show itself. 
Rut occasionally the light is continuous. See 
ASgiceras. 

fire places. These, in the Eastern 
and Southern pai’ts of Asia, are usually the 
hearths, alluded to in Jeremiah xxxvi. 22. 
‘ There was a lire on tho lieartli burning be- 
fore liim.’ Hindoo houses have neither 
chimnicB nor fire-places. In tho cold wea- 
ther, the rich burn wood in brass or earthen 
pans, placed in any part of the room ; tho 
indigent burn sticks on the floor. The 
hearth or fire-placo is commonly taken to 
mean the livelihood, or means of supporting 
a family. If the family bo scattered into, 
^y three parties, the expression would be, 
I have three fire-places burning. Speaking of 


PIRfiWOOP. 

a family mined and dispersed, ^0 Pei^ians 
say oojak-i-shan koorshood, ‘‘tbeir fire- 
place is darkened.’* 

FIREWOOD is the chief fuel used in the 
Indies, and tho less valuable trees of each 
locality are cut. On the east coast of the 
peninsula tlie woods chiefly used are 


Cantliiiim parviflormu, 
Hymoiiodyction cxccl- 
mun. 

Acacia spociosa. 
(Tinolina asiatica. 
Poltandra. 

Vatica laccifora. 
Grewia rotiuulifoHa. 


Rntidia dumetornn. 
Aiiisononia mnltiflora. / 
Cassia anriculata. 
riiyllanthus. 

Acacia loucopblsDa. 
Miiba baxifolia. 
Dichrosiachya cinorea. 


The trees furnishing the supjjly at Simla, 
are chiefly : — 

Querena incaiia. rinns oxcalsa. 

llliododcndronarbcrcnm. Cedrus dcodara, 
Aiidroiacda oval i folia. 


with other jungle trees and stout under- 
wood. At Kiissowlee .'ind Kanawar, tho con- 
traotora supply principally “cliir” (Pinna lon- 
gifolia), which grows wild in the adjoininghill 
sides, and splits easily. Tho only forbidden 
wood is “bchul” (Grewia oppositifolia), which 
emits an offimsivo smell in burning. Tho 
villagers use as fuel tho withered stems of 
En 2 >horbia pontagona and thorny bushes. 

In the Punjfib, the woods used are 

Alsino, pp. . Hippopliao rhamnoideg. 

AHoinisia sacrornm. Jnniperiis communia. 

Calligonum polygonoidcs Jmiipcriia cxcclsus. 
Caragana fiygniiwa, I’ta'iploca ajiliylla. 

Crozopliora tinctoria. Rlia/.ya striota. 

Ephedra tiorardinna. llosa Wobbiana. 

Eurotia ceratoidos. Taiiacetum tomentosam. 

Near the Punjab railway linos, Phulai 
(Acacia modcsta) furnishes a hard wood 
wliieli is perhaps the best fuel given by 
any wild tree. It is only found in quantity 
near Umritsur and Jullundur. ^ Dhak or 
Pulas (Rutea frondosa) has a wood too 
soft and light to furnish, unmixed, a 
really eflectivo fuel. Jhand or kandi 
(Prosopisspicigera) covers very large areas, 
in the central tract near Lahore, and grows 
more partially over many parts to the south. 
Its wood is open-grained and softish, and is 
very subject to the attacks of white ants, 
but it furnishes a fair fuel, and has hitherto 
been perhaps the chief source of supply for 
the locomotives in tho Punjab. Next* to it, 
as to quantity of fuel furnished, come tho ta- 
marisks, furas, lei, pilchi, &c., (Tamaijz 
orientalis and Taraarix Indica) which from 
some miles south of Lahore southwards* 
cover hundreds of square miles of the low; 
land. A tree of Kikkar or Sissoo, nndev 
tolerably favourable circumstances, attains; 
a girth of about 30 inches in ten yeara } 
and gives about fourxnaunds of dryfiisl} 
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isrees^ yielding 800 mannds of dry fael, 
bo grown on an acre in ten years. 
k2feyphns nnmninfaria, the malla or 
f Mri, grows abundantly in the Punjab, but 
nii is small for fuel. Vm'iou.s species of 
Salsolaceso, abound in the moro saline 
. Jry parts of the Doabs of the Punjab. West 
’ of the Bias, Kuril, Capparis aphylla, a con- 
siderable shrub, is a common brick fuel inri 
many places in the Punjab, as also is the 
jalj wan or pilu, Salvadora oleoides ove?*- 
abundant south of Lahore. Along some of the 
rivers in the south the bahn (Populus Eupli- 
ratica) is not uncommon, but its wood is 
very light. The smaller tamarisk T. Tndica 
becomes fit for felling in 8 or 10 years. 
The “Kikkar” attains its maximum in 8 to 
16 years. Dr. ClefjJwni's Report, p. 14. Cal. 
J&ep, Feh. 18G8, pp. 2CG-7. 

FIREWORKS. 

Feux de ariifico, Fii. Marclma Malay. 

Feurworke, Gkk. Rabok 

Atishbazee, Guz. Hind. , 

’ In eastern countries the people have superb 
displays of pyrotechnic skill. The fireworks 
are of various tbrms, re])rcsent animate and 
inniiiinato things, such as trees, tigers, 
ships, elephants, men, soa-figdits, eclipses of 
, the sun and mrion. They are niauufactured 
in the principal cities. 

FIRING. Pell in g is the Tibetan cor- 
njption of tbo word Firing!, ilsedf a corrup- 
; tibn of Frank, the oriental word for Euro- 
pean. Prinsep^s Tibet Tartary and Mon- 
gopia, p. C6. 

FIBKI TUGAR. Hind? Taberncemon- 

iana. 

FIRMAN. Pers. Turr. Royal letters 
are so called; literally, an order. 

FIRNI. Hind. Rice boiled with milk. 

FIROZAII. Hint). Ihirkis, turqu, 
heuGo Firo/i-a-Rang, turquoise blue. It i.s 
found at Khojend in Mawar al nahr, or 
Trans Osiana, at Shcliavek, in Kirman, and 
: in a mountain of Azerbljan, whc?re the 
mine was discovered about fifty year.s before 
Ahmed ben Abd al Aziz, composed his Trea- 
tise on Jewels. ITo describes the mine at 
Niehapnr as most celebrated from early 
ages for that particular kind of turquoise, 
entitled Abu Ishaki, which, says ho, averts 
evil from those who wear it, conciliates the 
favotir of princes, augments wealth, pre- 
seryes the sight, en.sures victory over an 
adversary and banishes all unpleasant 
dreams. The ancient sages, when fii'st 
they beheld a now moon, immediately after 
' their eyes, says ho, on the Firozeh. 
Tr«M»eJ». Vol.Lp. 211. 
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FIROZ KOHI, an Aimak trike ; 
town of that name 63 milea from Teheran 
They are of Persian origin, and their 
forefathers fought Timur bravely when that 
conqueror subjugated their country. After 
they were driven by him into the mountains 
.south of Mazenderan, they there defended 
themselves most desperately; but they were 
eventually defeated and carried by him into 
Herat.— FcmVjr Jotirn, p. l[)G. See Aimak 

Fill TREE. 

Bonn'nfc An. I Berosb, jjjj, 

Borolli, Chal. I Berutha, Syruc 

Sec Abies, Japan. 

FISCir-ANGEN. Ger. Fishhooks. 

FISCH-KOHAIER, Ger. Cocculus Indi- 

cus. 

FIRUZ or PeroRo, B. C. 458, the 7th of 
the Sas.s}mian kings. 

FISTTEll. On all the sea coasts of the 
South and East of Asia and on the great 
river.s, the people are lislicrs. Of those, along 
the coasts at Madras many became cliris- 
tiaiis, early ; iruhuid, from the Southcni ont- 
skirt of the town at St. Thome to its nor- 
them village of Ennoro, nearly all the fisher- 
men are earnest ehrislians of the Roman 
eatholio porsiiasion. Tlie Koli tribe of 
fishers, hi Bombay arc nearly all Christians, 
though thay have occasionally wavered. 
There is something remarkable in tho 
circumstance of the fisher races being 
amongst the earliest and most eager con- 
verts to Christianity in India; so much so 
as to render it quesfionablo whether it bo 
only an accidental coincidence, or the result 
of some permanent and predisposing cause. 
The Parawa or fishermen of capo Comorin 
were the earliest proselytes of St. Francis 
Xavier, and they have still a pride in allud- 
ing to the fact that they were the first, as 
they have since been the most fiiithful and 
abiding, of his converts. It was by tho 
fishermen of Afanaar that ho was invited to 
Ceylon in 154 1<, and notwithstanding tbc 
martyrdom inflicted by the rajah of Jaffna, 
and the persecution with which they were 
vi.sited by the Dutch, that district and the 
adjacent boundary of the Wanny has, to tbo 
present day, been one of tho strongholds of 
the Roman catholics in Ceylon. Again, 
it is amongst the Parawa or Fisher caste 
of the Singhalese that the Roman catholics 
have at all times been most successful Jn 
their efforts to christianize. Tennenfs 0/iWs/*-, 
anify in Ceiilon p. 10. 

FiSH, ARTIFICIAL HATCHINO OF 
In China the hatching of eggs by artificial 
heat, is well known, and extensively practis- 
ed, as is, also, the hatching of fish. Tho^ 
sale of spawn for this purpose forms an 
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portant branch of trade in China. The 
lislicrman collects with care on the margin 
Hiid surface of water, all the gelatinous 
matters that contain spawn of fish, which is 
then placed in an egg shell, which has been 
iV(!sh emptied, through a small liolo ; the 
liolo is then stopped, and the shell is placed 
miller a setting fowl. In a few days, the 
Chinese break the shell in Avann water 
(vvai'Micd by the sun) ; the young fish are 
tlien kept in water until they arc large enongli 
to bo placed in a pond, 'i’hls plan, in some 
iiipasure, eouiitoraots the great destruction 
of spawn by troll-nets, which have caused 
tlje extinction of many fisheries. Kcconily, 
Dr. Francis Day, a Madras !Medical Ollicer 
Ims made great efforts to introduce ova 
of exotic fish into India and miule recom- 
lueiidatioiis for the protection of young fry. 
A few drops of a weak solution of [lerniaii- 
*,'imati: of lime, added night and morning, 
swcetims water, and supplies oxygon, and 
thus diminishes the mortality in iisli hatch- 
ing.— /ahdhr/MaZ Oh^rrver^ Vol. viii. Boinjagc 
Aiiicncaj iMKjo 105. Sec FisiiEUiics. 

FTSHERTDS OP EASTERN AND 
SOUTHERN ASIA. Of all the industrial 
pursuits of the sea, the wluilo tisliory is the 
most valuable. The spoi’m Avhalc i.s a warm 
water fi.sh. Tlic right whale delights in cold 
Avator. An immense number of log-books 
have been discussed at the National 
Observatory Avith the view of deteoting the 
jiarU of the ocean on Avhieh ilie Avhalcs arc 
to be found at the ditferent seasons of the 
year. Charts showing the results have been 
published, and thtsy form a pari of the scries 
of Maury’s Wind and Carroiit Charts. The 
tishery of the Sperm Avhnie is largely follow- 
ed in the South Sea, the Pacific and in all tlic 
South Sea ocean between Africa and America, 
hut wholly by fishers from Enropeand America. 
Maury remarks that it seems to be a physi- 
cal law, that cold-Avatcr fish are more edible 
than those of warm-water. The places Avhicli 
arc mo.st favonrod Avith good fish-markots,are 
tlifc shores of North America, the east coast 
of China, with the west coasts of Europe 
and South America, and all of these are 
Avashed by cold Avaters, and therefore it may 
bo inferred that their markets abound with 
most excellent fish. The fisheries of 
Newfoundland and New England, over which 
nations have wrangled for centuries, are in 
the cold water from Davis’s Strait. The 
fisheries of Japan and Eastern China, which 
almost, if not quite, rival these, arc situated 
also in the cold water. Neither India, nor 
the east coast of Africa and South America, 
where the warm waters are, have been 


&mod for its fish. Three thousand American 
ves8cl8,ifcissaid, are engaged in the New- 
foundland and New England fishenes. If 
to the.se bo added the Dutch, French, and 
English, perhaps, not less than six or eight 
thousand, of all sizes and flags, nro enga^d 
in this one pursuit. In the cast and south 
of Asia the people by stake nets, bag-nets 
ftid hooLs, ill boats and in ships engaged 
in fi.shing are nevertheless A’ory numerous. 
The peai'l fisheries alone, in the Persian 
Gulf, employs a great collection of Bliips, 
and the pearl fisheries of China and Ceylon 
are also valuable. In Ceylon about 10,000 
canoes and boats aro employed in fishing. 

Shark fishing, fishing for the Holothuria 
or sea-slug arc e.Ytcii.siv(‘ly ])raeti.sod. Intho 
four years 1857-8 to 1800-1, shark fins, to the 
value of .€()0,4G7 Avere exported from India to 
China and other [ilaees. 'riiero aro many 
large boats Avith crews of twelve men each, 
constantly em])loycd in tlic shark-fishery at 
KuiTachee. The vniIuo of the fins sent to 
Bomhay varies JVoni Hs. 13,000 to Rs. 18,000 
a year. Of tliis a ])ortion only passes direct- 
ly into the hands of tlio fisliermcn, each boat 
earning perhaps Rs. 1,000 annually, or R«. 
100 for each man. From this falls to bo de- 
ducted ihe cost of material and other charges. 
Shark-fins sell in China at about $32 per 
picul, or £6 per cwt. In the market of 
Macassar the ordinary price is from $16 to 
$10, or from £2-108. to £3 per CAvt. This 
trade Avas noticed by Dr. Royle (on tlie 
prodaciwn nf Idiujlnas, — London., 1842,) 
in 1842. It affords on some occasions to 
Bombay alone — taking fish-maws and shark- 
fins togetlior, — as much as four lacs of ru- 
pees— £10,000, and furnishes the chief means 
of support to at least three thousabd fisher- 
men or, including their fiimilies to probably 
not less than fifteen thousand human 
beings. One boat will sometimes capture at 
a draught as many as a hundred sharks of 
diffbreiit sizes : but sometimes they will bo a 
week, sometimes a month, without securing 
a single fish. The fishermen are very averse 
to revealing the amount of their captures : 
inquiries of this sort arc supposed by thorn 
to be made exclusively for the purpose of 
taxation. The great basking shark, or 
rahor, is always harpooned : it is found float- 
ing or asleep near the surface of the water, 
and is then struck with a harpoon eight feet 
long. The fish once struck is allowed to 
run till tired, and is then pulled in and beat- 
en Avith clubs till stunned. A largo hook 
is now hooked into its eyes or nostrils, or 
wherever it can bo got most easily attached, 
— and by this the shark is towed inshore,: 
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f ''/liberal boats are requisite for towiug. The > 
mbor is often forty, sometimes, sixty feet in ^ 
length ; the mouth is occasionally four feet 
,Vide. All other varieties of shark are 
caught in nets in something like the way in 
which herrings are caught in Europe. The 
net is made of strong English whip-cord, the 
mesh about six inclies : they are generidly 
six feet wide, and are from six to eigh#! 
hundred fathoms, — from tliree quarters to 
nearly a mile, in length. On the one side 
are floats of wood, about four feet in length, 
at intervals of six ftct ; on the other, pieces 
of stone. The nets are sunk in deep water 
from eighty to one hundred and lifty feet, 
well out at sea : they are put in one day and | 
t^lren out the next, so that they fire down j 
two or three times a week, according to the | 
state of the weather and success of the tish- 
ing. The lesser sharks are occas-ionally 
. found dead, — the larger ones mncli exhaust- 
ed. On being taken home, the lins are cut. 
off and dried on the sands in the sun : the 
flesh is cub up in long stripes and salted for 
food, and the liver is takcTi out find ernshed 
down for oil. The head, backbone, and en- 
trails, are left on the sh(»re to rot, or thrown 
into the sea, where iiiiinberless little sharks 
are generally on the vvateh to eat up the re- 
mains of their kindred. The fishormeu 
themselves are only (;onccrnod in the cap- 
tureof the sharks : so soon as they arc landed 
they are purchased by Bania raercliants on 
whose account all the other operations aro 
performed. The Bania collect tlicm in 
toge quantities, and transmit them to agents 
iu Bombay, by whom they are sold for ship- 
ment to China. Not only are t he tiii.s of all tlie 
ordinary varieties of shark prepared for tlie 
market, but those also of tlie sawtish, of the 
cat-flsh, and of some varieties of ray or skate 
-r-tbe latter, indeed, merges almost insensi- 
bly into the form of the shark. The cat-Iish, 
known in India, by the same iianio as in Bri- 
tain, has a head very like that of its European 
congener, from which it differs in all other 
respects most Remarkably. Its skin is of a 
tawny yellowish brown, shading from dark 
brown on the back to dirty yellow on the 
belly : it is beautifully covered all over with 
spots, of tho shape and size of those of the 
leopard, similarly arranged. Tlie value of 
sharks’ fins annually exported from Bombay 
l^mounts to betwixt a lakh and a half and 
• two lakhs of rupees : the largest fishery at 
^ given port is probably that of Kurra- 
ohee, which affords nearly ono-tenth of the 
whole, but the shark- fishery is conducted all 
along the Bombay coast. 

The fishermen along the Bombay coasts 
W divided into four great castes, over 


each of which a head man or ; j^d^ pt» 
sides. 1, Wayttree ; 2, Son-koli; 3. 
gur-koli; 4, Thankur-koli. One great 
jemadar, or chief, rules supreme in the craft 
over all the fisher castes. (Bowiftay, Monthly 
TimeSffrom Uih to 24iih May 1850.) ^ 

The Bombay fish mg boat is one of the 
swiftest and most elegant sea-going vessels 
of that coast. A complete set of models 
of the native vessels plying on the coast, 
at au estimated price of Ra. I5 
or about Ka. 1,000 iu all, was sent to 
the Exhibition of 1851. The mode of build- 
ing is precisely the reverse of that pursued 
by Europeans who begin with drawing the 
lines, then lay down tho keel, ribs, and frame 
and finally applying the planking. In India 
drawn lir 'js are dispensed with altogether:— 
having laid down the keel, the Indian ship- 
builder.^ fasten on the planking, leaving the 
ribs and frame to the last. The keel having 
been laid, and the stem and stern po.sts put 
in their places, they are fashioned in both 
sides with a grove. The lower edge of tho 
plank next laid is made to conform in shape 
to this. TIio under grove is smeared over 
with red ochre and water, and the edge of 
the plank that follows is tried on from time to 
time till it takes a tinge everywhere, show- 
ing with what exactness it coincides. It 
i.s then steeped in water and bent over a fire 
of wood into the proper shape and applied 
to its place. When all is ready, tho channel 
iu tho lower plauk is filled up with cotton 
and tar. Tho two planks aro now sewed 
together in the following manner ; a pair of 
holes are boi’od in the upper and a corres- 
ponding pair in tlio lower plank, all along at 
intervals of a foot or two, according to the 
nature of the lines ; a strong coir string is 
laced through this iu tho form of the letter 
X, the knot being inside. A stout wedge of 
wood is next driven through the strings out- 
j^ide, so as to bring the planks perfectly iu 
contact. Tho planks being put sufficiently 
in their places, when gunwale high is attain- 
ed, the timbers are pub iu; when the planks 
have been nailed to them, the sewing holes 
aro filled up either witli nails when opposite 
a timber, or with wooden pins the masts rake 
forward instead of back— -the keel is hollow 
in the middle and not so long as the stern- 
post, — the forepart of the boat sharpi with 
hollow lines, tho stern plump aud round. The 
Bombay fishing-boats can beat the best of 
the English yachts. 

There aro three great fishing village* 
iu Bombay island, at Worlee, Sewr^» 
aud Mahim. At Worlee, there was, ^ 
1850, one pattimar, worth about rupe^ 
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3,0t)0, employed in carrying cargo and 
in general business. There were 110 
fishing-boats, worth about Rs. 350 each, 
and 4.5 canoes, worth from Rs. 40 to Rs. 60 
each. At Sewree thei’e were fire large boats, 
worth about Rs. 1,000 each, employed in 
carrying bricks and tiles from Salsette to 
Jjonibay; one pattimar, worth about Hs. 
3,000, employed in general trade ; 25 fishing- 
boats, worth about Rs. 350 each ; and 50 
canoes. There wci*e, besides, some 20 mid- 
dling-sized boats, used in the transport of 
chunani and of black sand from Bellapovc for 
building and other purposes. At ^laliiin and 
in the creek on Sion iliero are 7 fishing- 
boats, to 10 large chunam boats, 10 small, 
together with 25 canoes. The fishermen of 
8mall Colaba own no more tliau 16 fishing- 
boats and 8 canoes. A pattimar employs 
from 15 to 20 men, a fishing-boat from 10 to 
15, a canoe from 3 to 4. Canoes are chiefly 
employed in tlie coast-tisliing and attending j 
file men on the mudbanks, and in landing 
cargo when there is no depth of water sufiiei- 
(Mit for larger vessels. They ai’o hollowed 
out of a single log, and are very serviecnble, 
lijiDdsome-lookiug, well-finislio(l craft. They 
arc impelled either by paddles or sails : when 
the latter are employed, an outrigger is 
resorted to: they will hoar a surprising 
stretch of canvas, and make their way rapid- 
ly through the wjiter. 

Hooks and lines arc scarcely (^ver used ou 
the w(?stern shores, — nets of various forms 
and sizes being almost solely employed in 
Ciitching fish. The most important and ex- 
tensively practised variety is iho stake-net 
fisliing, — and stakes arc oficn to bo found 
thirty and forty miles oat at sea -wherever, 
indeed, a bank within half a day’s soil of 
land presents itself; the tishei’ineii are quite 
enterprising enough to extend their opera- 
tions to any distance, but there is no use in 
their going farther oft’ than they can retui'ii 
with their fish to the market fresh. The 
fishing sbikes vary from .50 to 1.50 feet in 
length ; they aie built uj) in the following 
manner of successive pieces of wood, — the 
lower being frequently the long straight , 
trunk of the cocoanut or palmyra tree. As j 
many as five or six pieces of wood, from 
eight to ten inches in diameter, are used in 
the construction of a single stake. They 
are scarfed across each other, the scarfing 
being from three to five feet : the pieces are 
mstened together by strong rectangular fil- 
lets of wood — Two or tliree boats are em- 
, ployed in towing the stake out to sea. Its 
paint is made wedge-shaped — there is a hole 
I near the point of the wedge, through which 
^ i^ope is passed. The two ends of the rope 
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nro mndo fast to boats anchored af a cbtisider- 
able distance off : other boats now proceed 
and haul up the upper end of the stake till 
the point is found to descend by its own 
weight. When it has at once caught hold of 
the mud the rope is released from its lower 
^ eud, and the boats to which it was attached 
i employed in steadying the top in the direo- 
j tion of the run of the tide. At high water 
I two boats are made fast, one on each side, 

; to the lop of the stake, which is forced by 
: their weight ten or twelve feet into the mnd. 
Stakes arc thus put in successively, often fo 
tlio extent of some miles at intervals of 
twenty feet from each other. Betwixt each 
pair is extended a long purso-net, the cir- 
cumfereiiee of the mouth of which is about 
sixty feet, so that when attached to tho 
stakes it exhibits an aperture twenty feet 
aei-oss, and ten feet perpendicularly — the 
upper edge being a little above high water, 
'riie purse is from 100 to 170 feet in length, 
terminating in a point. The meshes gradu- 
ally diminisli in size from the mouth to the 
further extremity, being about six inches at 
tho former, and thrc(vfourths of an inch at 
the latter. Tlie fisli arc earned into this by 
the tide, and enti’appeil — boats are always 
ill waiting at high and low 'water, to secure 
the capture and reverse the nets. In tho 
creeks and shoals lines of stakes and nets, 
often several miles in length, are run along 
where the sludge is exposed at low water. 
The upper edge of tlioFe is considerably 
under high water, and mark the fish nro in 
eonsequeneec entrapped by them on the re- 
tirement of the tide : bn'aks are left at inter- 
vals to secure their admishioii. Close along 
.shore, ti.shiiig grounds, about half an Jicre in 
ai'ca or .so, and in a semi-circular form, are 
built. An aperture is lefo in the* extremity 
of esieli of tbest?, into which a neb is placed-- 
us the tide hegins t.(j recede, and a consider- 
able capture of the lesser sized fish secured. 
Such are the fixed implements of the fisher- 
man. Of the movcahle implements the most 
frequent is a conical net, of wliicli the lower 
lip is loaded with pieces of lead and turned 
up inward.s. Tlie material of which it ia 
made is flue twine and tho meshes small, lb 
is from eight to twelve fi et in diameter, and 
is only used iii-shore. ^J4ie lishennau holda 
it by the top, whilo lie gives it a quick twirl, 
something betwixt that given to the Amen- 
can lasso and common quoit. Throwing it 
to the distance of some yards, it spreads 
fully out as it reaches tho water— when pull- 
ed down and- collapsing by means of the 
lead, it closes at the mouth as it approach^ 
the bottom. The fisherman now approaches 
and pulls it up by the apex, when the fish 
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found enwrapped in if;. Though this net one often advancing the capital required to 
Spibetimes attains a weight of sixty pounds, be contributed by the others ; the capture ia 
dexterity with which it is thrown is divided amongst them on their reaching the 
Wonderful. There are various spoon and shore, and is immediately taken charge of 
pursenets of different shapes and sizes, and and carried to market by the women, who 
a bag of muslin on a hoop about three feet carry their baskets, not, as in Britain on 
in diameter, this last being employed to catch their backs, but on their heads. The men 
the young prawns, and smallest sized fish, when so employed carry theirs in baskets 
that would escape through any mesh how- swung at the opposite ends of a bamboo 
ever fine. There is also si long trail-net, across the shoulders. The women wlio caiTy 
with which the fishermen wade neck deep the fish to market are commonly folhnved by 
through the water, l)ut the mode of using ten or a dozen crows, who constantly watch 
it does not appear to be in any way peculiar for anything that may escape, every now and 
or interesting. The mud banks and shoals then making a dash at the basket itself, 
in the creeks abound in eels, sometimes The mode of making ropes and nets is 
reaching the length of two or three feet, singularly simple : coir is the material used 
The fishermen wade through the mud till for the former, cotton or hemp for tlie latter, 
they detect these by the buhlding uj) or dis- One man sits on the ground and lets out tho 
turbanco of tlio water. They then strike yarn ; another retires half bent, and spins it, 
tbeni with a harpoon or spear, and about by means of a spindle, — the yarn being passed 
two inches each way, with a fino bamboo through a wooden lioop hung round his neck, 
shaft eigh t or ten feet in length. Having He giv'es the spindle a jerk betwixt the palms 
pinned them against tho gro and they draw of his liands, and ke(;ps its motion up at a 
them out with a hook about tho same very considerahlo degree of speed indeed, 
size as the spear, also on a shaft. They arc Wlieii several piles of fine yarn are to be 
very dexterous in catching the little fish or twisted logtither, a man witli a spindle is 
crabs which lurk under tiic stones close by placed at tlio eml of (‘aeh. The whole series 
th6 shore, with their liands, witliout the use arc supported at intervals by fruines of 
of auy implements at all : the crabs when bamboo : a spinner at the farther exti-eniify 
caught are immediately stripped of their twists all the strands into one, wliilo a light 
claws, and so prevented from gett ing away, piece of board is being passed along when 
Of those there area wonderful variety on tho the cords are meant to ho hard plaited and 
Bombay shores, many of them of the greatest strong, to keep them from running too 
beauty. The fislicrman’s niooi’ing anchor is rapidly together. In the case of ropen, 
generally of stone, from four to live feet in after the single strands ai*e laiddiogetlier, tho 
length; four-sided and pyramidai — the apex rope is made up by men twisting the larger 
Ctit off. At base it is from six to eight inches strands by a stout piece of wood— a 
Bqoaro, and from four to six at top. Through nuich stronger and longer piece being used 
the top is a hole, tlirongli whiidi a cable or for the entire I’ope, a man sitting by a board 
hawser passes. Near the base are two lioles w'it.li holes through which tho several strands 
at right angles to each other; through these, i pass, to see tl.ai all go properly together, 
pieces of wood are thrust corresponding to i To see forty or fifty fine powerful men busily 
the prongs or lliiko.s of tho anchor. The employed in the evening in sewing a cord 
vivliole weighs from 80 to IfiO lbs., according betwixt each of the cloths of a sail — the sails 
; io tho size of tho vessel, and answers very of a pattimar being often from seventy to 
well tho purposes intended. These anchors ninety feet wide, — with the accompaniments 
are most commonly made of limestone, and of swarthy dames and children, — boats ot 
are on the whole mo.st suitable. tho most picturesque forms, — palm trees or 

Bombay fishermeu arc a strong-made race an old Mahratta fort in the distance, ami 
of men, and arc tho only labourers in India fishing tackle every where around, — is fre* 
amongst whom a great degree of obesity is quently highly picturesque ; tho sight bring 
observed,— every fourth or fifth fisherrn.an to much more pleasing than the smells which 
be met with being more le.ss corpulent — accompany the scene, 
some of them very mueh so indeed. They In the sea coasts of tho South of In'dia» 
are much given to the use of intoxicating Murcena maculata llam. Bmh : Ophioce- 
Idrinks, and arc often to bo met with in a phalus striatus Bloch ; 0. Marulius 
siiate of inebriety. ,They n^gulate their 0. Gachna BucUn Wallago (Silurus) afcla, 
affairs very much after the manner in which Bloch, W, Malabarici, Cuv, ei FaH 
they are regulated by those of kindred pro- Hemibagrus (Bagrns) punctatns, 
fessions in other parts of the world. A set of and Hypselobagrus (Silurus) cavasius, 

and nets belong to a dozen of fishermen, are dried and exported tq, the ijci.U)rior» Q. 
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iiisidiatrix, Blodi Afcherina* Forskalii, 
Rnppell, and species of Ambassis, Polyne- 
mas, Hemiraraphus and Cheetodon are also 

largely exported. 

There is an import trade of fish into 
Ceylon, to the value of about £15,000. 
Fis^h are cured by smoking them as they 
do herrings in tiers, by damp rice straw. 
SeTui-putrescent fish in some shape or 
otlicr is a characteristic article of diet 
among all the races from the mountains 
of Syihet to the islands of the Archipelago, l 
Oil the Madras side where a boisterous surf ; 
beats for ever on the shore, the fislier.s use •; 
the catamaran and fishing lines, but nets | 


Chinese are less nice in their selection, and 
reject but very few kinds. 

Dried fish . — ^Tho daily surplus fish are 
cured by the fishmongers. The process 
commences with a partial abrasion of the 
scales, after which the larger fish^ are 
opened lengthwise and the intestines re- 
moved. Water is reyieiitedly poured over 
the fishes till blood and impurities have dis- 
appeared, when they arc placed in casks in 
flat layers, between which is thrown a quan- 
tity of salt. In this state the fishes remam 
from 24 to 48 hours, when they are exposed 
to th(5 sun, and frequently turned, till they 
are thoroughly dried. The smaller kinds are 


also xiscrt and when shoals visit the 1 


coast, great hag riots .several hundred yards | ‘"S'" th« The liltlo care bestowed upon 
Ion are thrown from masulah boats. l>«'vever. to bo sulhcient 


Tlic great Trawady river and tlio seas in 
which the Mergui and Kastevn Archipelagos 
are tMiolosed abound in fish, and the Malays 
shoot their great stake nettings far into the 
ocean. The shallows between Penang and 
Province Wellesley arc covered with such 
nets. The wealth of llioso Pastern rivers 
and sciiiS is boundless, and wo have seen a 
single? Biirrnau in a small canoe, in an hour 
in the morning capture seveuty fish, each be- 
tween one and t wo feet long. The fisher- 
men supplying the markets of Pemuig and 
Singapore are principally natives of China. 
The fishing boats vary Irom one to three tons 
burden; tliey are ol’a slight make and cal- 
culated to ply at but short distances from 
the shore. They aro pnlletl by oars and .sel- 
dom carry sails. Tlie nets arc made of 
twine, tanned with iiiangrovc bark. The 
bamboo fi-ddiijr-wstakcs aro clumsy contri- 
vances. That they aii.swcr well enough in 
fine weather is more owing to the riches of | 
the .sea and their sheltered position, than to 
the ingenuity of the contrivance or the du- 
rability of the materials. In nautical skill, 
the Cliiiieso fishermen of the Straits settle- 
ments are far behind the Malays. The fish- 
mongers are also natives of China, but they 
form a class far superior to tlie tishermeii. 
Their trade comprizes the branches of 


Proah Fish, 

Hried Pish, 

Ising'ass (Pish Maws), 
fish Uoca, 

Bed Pish, 


Sardinftfl, 

Shark’s H'ins, 
Palaelian, 

Fi.sh Manure, and 
Tripang. ^ 


Fresh fieh . — The fishermen dispose of their 
boat loads to the fishmongers who assort the 
different kinds in heaps, over which sea 
^ater is continually poured, and from these 
t^he daily customers are supplied. Although 
compamtively few kinds of fishes appear on 
tables of Europeans, the Malays and 


the curing appears, however, to bo sullicient 
for local consumption, and none of tho 
sottlcmcnis in the Straits export dried 
fish. 'Tim pikiil of 1153} Ib.s. sells from 3 
to 7 Spanish Dollars valued at 4s. 6d. The 
katty being 1 J lb. of which 100 go to tho 
picul. 

DfiH/Jass, Fltfh maws' f Fhh-sonnds^ or Air~ 
Ttladdoi ft, (Palogpong ikan or ari ari ikan of 
the Malays, loo- pa of tin? Chinese) appear to 
have formed an arti(?lo of exportation from 
the islands of tho Indian Andiipelago as 
(?arly as they became visited by the Chinese. 
When these people commenced to settle in 
tho Straits, they nob only there collected 
what f ailed tishmawa but also from dis- 
tant localities. Bombay, Ceylon, .Madras, 
Bengal, Tenasserim and most of the Mala- 
yan Islands contribute to the annual supply, 
wliicli is bought up by Chinese dealers at 
Penang, ^[alacca and Singapore. By them 
the maws are exported to China. This fact 
was noted by Mi'. Crawfurd, but that the fish 
maw.s arc isinglass, appears to have been the 
diseovery of an anonymous correspondent in 
Parburifs Oriental Herald for January 1839, 
The personal exertions of Mr. McCeliand 
have been mainly instrumental in adding 
isinghm to tho artiedes of exportation from 
India to the European markets. Since 1842, 
Mr. W. 'T. Lewis, Assistant Resident Coun- 
selhu* of Penang, has made some very success- 
ful attempts to improve the production of 
isinglass in Prince of Wales Island. But 
European merchants there appeal’ unwilling 
to engage in thi.s novel branch of commerce, 
as the supply from want of proper care ia 
uncertain, and proeurabhi but in compara^ 
tivcly small quantities. These, however, are 
not objections to the Chiuc.se dealers, as they 
aro sure of a profitable and quick return on 
their outlay. Tho fishes from which isinglasfl 
is obtained at Penang are, 

Lates heptadactylos, (Ikan siyakup.) ; 
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V 5?olynenius indious, (Ikan kuvow.) 
f .Ofcolifclius biauritus, (Ikan salampae.) 

Otolifchns ruber, (Jaraiig gigi.) 

V Otolitliiis argcnfeus, (Jarang gigi.) 
Ofcolitkus maculatus, (Jarang gigi.) 
Johnius diacanthu«, (Ikan tarabareh.) 
Lobotes erate, (Ikan batu.) 

Arius truncatns, (Ikan saludu.) 

Arius arius, (Ikan saludu.) 

Arius militaris, (Ikan saludu.) 

The total quantities and value of fish 

maws imported inio and from Prince of 
Wales Island, from 1832 to 1842, were 

IMPORT. EXPORT. 


to 40 Spauish Dollars per Pfkul of white 

fins. The pectoral, ventral and anal fi,,* 
pass under the denomination of black fins 
The colour, however, varies according to the 
species from buff to grey or brown, and most 
of them are of two different co]our.s, the 
upper surface being dark, tbe lower light 
The black fins, for obvious reasons the most 
numerous, are supposed to yield a compara. 
tieely small quantity of gelatine and sell in 
China from 15 to 20 Spanish Dollars pep 
pikul, Mr. W. T. Lewis communicated 
the armexed tabic, shewing the quantity of 
shark’s fins imported into and exported 
during 10 years, from 1832 to 1842, from 
Penang to China. 


1832—331 


TO 

184 J —42 


Quantity Value |l832— 33|Qnnntity| Vnliie 
inPikuls. 'n ])ol-| to jin Pikuls.jin l)ol. 
lara. |18H — 42 jlars. 


Total... 1,823 50, !72l Total...] 1,0:10 j 7.1,842 


IMl’OKT. EXPORT. 


d 


1832— 33iQn!intity;'i | | !l832— 33jQiiantity U 
TO |iiil’ikuls.|"5 is = i TO inFikaIs.n 
1811 42 ■ ^(5:1811—42 


li 


Fish lioeSf Red 7'V.s7/, and SanUncs are con* | 
diments and the species of fisli used in their 
preparation, are Alausa toll, (Ikan tniboh,) 
Engraulis Brownii, ( Runga ayer or badah,) 
Dussumicria acuta (Tambau-bulat) and Clu- 
poouia perforata, (Tainban-iicpes or batuh.) 

Shark's Fins , — The Ciiincso fislimongers 
of the Straits settlements obtain sliark’s fins 
from the same localities which supply them 
with fish maws. These fins arc not exclu- | 
sivoly selected from sharks (squali,) but 
eqtuilly from rays (raia)). Qiifintitios oxa- 
liiitied at Penang were composed of fins of 
tbe following genera : vSf.egostorna, (^archa- 
rias, Sphyrini, Pristi.s, Khiiiobatus, IVygou, 
and Myliobatis. Of all fishes sharks and 
rays are the most valuable to Cliine.se. Tlie 
flesh and entrails of all, not. even the electric 
mjB (torpedinidro) excepted, are eaten 
either fresh or dried, the skin is used for 
polishing or converted into shagreen ; gela- 
tine is obtained from the larger fins, glue 
flrom the smaller. All, except the caudal 
tins, are out at tbe root, so as to leave as lit- 
tle flesh as possible. The root is dipped in 
wetted lime (Chunam)iTi the (UTonoous belief 
of preventing attacks of insects, and then the 
fius are dried in the sun. Those imported 
in the Straits Settlements are packed pro- 
miscuously in gunny bags, eacli containing 
from one half to one pikul. According to 
the value in the Chinese market, the fish- 
mongers assort the fins in two kinds, “ wdiito” 
lind ** black.** The white consist exclusively 
of the dorsal fins, which are on both sides of 
a uniform light colour and reputed to yield 
more gelatine than tbe other fins. In China 
the lovers of gelatinous soups pay from 30 

ll 


Total... 1,350 j 19/210^ Total... 3,177 '48,0.36 

BalaeUan —x^ a condiment prepared from 
small lishes, of all ilescriptions, and shell fish. 
The ingredients are placed in a pit to undergo 
fermeiitalion, and afterwards dried, pounded 
and preserved with spices. With the 
Malays, Siamese, Bnrmoso and Cochin 
Cinhicsc, Balatshan has become a necessary 
of life, as it serves to season the daily food of 
these nations. 

Fish Manure . — The smallest fishes, and all 
offal are employed in the spice plautatioua 
by the Chinese gardener.s and agricuUuri.st.s 
of Penang, who consider the fluid in which 
fishes have been salted very useful rniinine 
in coooanut plantations. In addition to the 
preceding, there are two animal productions 
of the eastern seas, which also are considered 
fishes by the Chinese. They are the dried 
Holothurioidea’, called Tripaiig, S^Yal^l or 
Beche de mar, and the Cuttle fishes. Of both, 
large quantities are annually collected and 
drioil for the market in China. The naked 
Cephalopods are not only eaten fresh, but one 
species, a Loligo, forms in its dried state a 
considerable article of tratfic. The prepara- 
tion consists ill removing the ink-bag 
out laying open the mantle. After all i»n* 
purities have been removed by water the 
mollusk Is submitted to a slight pressure and 
ultimately exposed to the sun. ^ Siua 
bundles of one katty weight are tied np 
with slips of ratan, and enclosed in ca'jes 
holding ten katties and upwards. V? 
Pikul sells at the rate of 14 to 16 
Dollars. {Beng. As. Soc. Jour. No. 

Along the Asiatic coasts, the high p^c 
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obtained for 4 he superior and well manufac- 
tured isiogiasB affords indncementsuot to be 
expected elsewhere, but all the parts of fish, 
as the fiesh, the roe, and the sounds, can 
1)0 turned to account, much of the fish caught 
must be everywhere consumed for food, 
but considerable quantities are dried, and 
form articles of commerce, as do shark-fins 
and fish-maws. The sounds of many Indian 
fishes might, like sturgeons, yield isinglass, 
while fish-glue and fish-oil might bo obtain- 
ed from others. The natives of Asia are not 
unacquainted with the modes of preserving 
fish. The roe appears among their articles 
of Materia Medica under the narno of 
Butarookh, aiidMr.Crawfiird and Dr.Cantor 
inform us, that the roe of enormous size of 
a kind of Shad which frequents the great 
river of Siak in Sumatra, constitutes an 
article of commerce: while tlie fhilachang of 
the Eastern Seas, theGua-pi oftlic Burmans, 
consisting of small fish with prawns and 
shrimps, first fermented and then dried, gives 
rise to a considerable traffic, as no food is 
deemed palpatahle without it, and its use 
extends to every country from China to 
Bengal. That prepared at Mergui is ex- 
cellent, only inferior to anchovy paste, by 
being over powerful. In Java and Sumatra 
a preparation of small fish with red rice, 
Imviiig the appearance of anchovies, and the 
colour of red cahhngo, is esteemed as a 
delicacy. It is the famed “ red-fish’* condi- 
ment of those regions. So in India, 
the preparation called Taniurirui lisli, is 
much prized as a relish, the acid of 
the tamarind being made use of for pre- 
serving fish cut in transverse slices : the 
demand for dried fish exists iii every part of 
Asia, and isinglass is in request both in Eu- 
rope and China. It might perhaps become 
an article of consumption even in India, as it 
is mentioned in their systems of Materia 
Medica by the name of ghurree-al-sumak 
and sureshum mahoe, that is fish-glue, and 
IS described as a good diet for patients in a 
decline. The Sele combines the advantages 
of fineness of flavour, with wholcsoraeiiess as 
food ; while considerable in size, it is migra- 
tory in habit and enters the Bengal rivers in 
great shoals in the cold weather. Its swim- 
*nmg bladder is of value as an article of com- 
inerce, and its flesh, in a fresh state, is es- 
teemed as food ; this would become still more 
valuable if it could be properly cured. In 
^mna, the consumption of salted provisions 
w very general. There also, in consequence 
m the immense quantities of both sea and 
^■iver fish which are daily caught, and the 
rapidly putrescent nature of that species of 
provision a considerable portion is cured with 


salt and dried in the sun, the hant gout 
which accompanies it being rather a recom- 
mendation to the taste of the Chinese. 
Indeed it is one oftheir most favorite, as well 
as general articles of food, and they^ even 
overcame their prejudice or indifference for 
whatever is foreign, on the occasion of salted 
Cod being introduced for two or three years 
ill Eoglisii sliips, the somewhat decayed con- 
dition in wliich it reached China being said 
to have been anything but a drawback. This 
species of cargo, besidG.s its* disagreeable 
nature and the injurious effect which it might 
have on some delicate articles of shipment, 
was found during the voyage to breed a 
peculiar insect, which from the readiness 
w'ith which it bored into the planks and 
timbers of a ship, was considered as danger- 
ous, and accordingly tlie import was greatly 
discontinued. 

Sir A. Burnos represents “the mariner 
of Cutcli in tlio present day as truly, 
adventurous, putting to sea for a trifling 
reward, and stretching boldly across the 
ocean of Arabia, the Red Sea, and the Coasts 
of Zanzebar in Africa. Tlie Sea vessels of 
Knraclioe sail to Muscat, Bombay, and the 
Malabar Coast, and he describes the fish- 
ing-boals at the mouths of the Indus as 
good sea- boats, sailing very quickly, and 
as numerous, bocauso tlio fisheries there 
arc extensive, and form a source of 
commerce on tho South-Eastern part of the 
Peninsula of India. In Ceylon us also in 
China, the Pearl fisheries are of considera- 
able value. Dr. Cantor states that at the 
mouths of the Ganges, the fishermen have 
sea-going boats, which they build themselves, 
and that they are a superior description of 
Indian sailors, of much more industrious 
habits than tlio miijority of tho natives of 
India. Still further to tho eastward, we see 
tho Burmese and Siamese almost living in 
boats, and tho Malays most formidable as 
pirates in tho Indian Seas. Mr. Crawfurd 
represents the Eastern Islanders as expert 
fishermen, and that there is no art which 
they carry to siicli perfection as fishing, 
which the nature of their climate allows 
them to pmetise, with hardly any interrup- 
tion, from one end of the year to the other 
the fishing boats proceeding to sea with the 
land-breeze at an early hour of the morning, 
and returning with the sea-breeze a little after 
noon. Tho fisheries afford a most valuable 
branch of their commerce, as a great variety 
of their fish are dried in tho sun, or salted 
and dried, and sent by the inhabitants of the 
coast in large quantities into the interior of 
the Islands, or transmitted to every part 
of the Archipelago. 
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Dr. Cantor has particularly called atten- 
tion to the importance of attending to, and 
encouraging the Sunderbun sea fishery, 
which is carried on to a very small extent, 
chiefly because the distance to Calcutta is 
too great to allow of the carriage of fish in 
a fresh state. The only class of fishermen 
who have sca-built boats inhabit . villages 
situated near the entrance of fhc Hoogly. 
Their chief and most profitable employment 
consists in attending with their boats, on 
the shipping entering and leaving the river 
for which they receive 16 rupees per diem. 
Whenever this employment fails, they resort 
to work with their nets, which they drag 
daring high water along the coasts of the 
Sunderbuns. Two or three times are gene- 
rally speaking suflicient to load a boat with 
fishes and shell-fish (a truly prodigious 
quantity being brought up in a few hauls). 
The larger portion of the prize which is not 
consumed or otherwise disposed of on the 
spot, is then preserved. This process con- 
sists simply in dividing the fish, taking out 
the viscera, and spreading them in the sun 
till they become sullicicntly dried. The 
Polynemus suliah, or Saccjolih, enters the 
mouths of the Ganges in shoals. The Khar- 
rah, or Indian Mackerel, a species of Thyn- 
nus, is rather uncommon in t hat estuary, 
but it must be found in abundance off the 
Durraese coast, as from thence, great num- 
bers in a dried state are annually imported 
into Bengal. The carlilaginons fishes, ho 
states, abound in numbuM'S and species, 
and are remarkable for their wide geographi- 
cal distribution. TIio Sharks enter the 
rivers to a considerable distance from the 
sea. Shark skiu, lie says, is used by the 
native workmen for polishing wood and 
ivory ; and Shark-fins are lai-gely ex- 
ported to China. Of the better known 
saltwater fishes of a wider geographical 
diBtribution, such, for instance, as arc 
valued as articles of food, at the three 
distant points, Calcutta, ^Madras and Bom- 
bay, the market of the iir.st is the lca.st rich 
iu varieties in consequence of iis greater 
distance from the sea. The abundance of 
the supply, however, makes uj) for what it 
wants in variety and the great demand for 
fish affords a livelihood to great numbers of 
fishermen, who every night spread their nets 
in tlio river and in the salt-water lake. The 
Lates nobilis, different species of Polynemus, 
and the Mugil corsula daily cover the tables 
of Europeans, who will more readily recog- 
nise these fishes under the names of the 
Begti or Cockup, Sudjeh, Tupsi (Mango 
fish), and the Indian Mallet. At the Sand- 
heads may be found some of those delicious 


fishes, which are more family id the resi, 
dents of Madras und Bombay ; for instance' 
the Indian Soles, the Iloll-fiah, and, above 
all, the black and white Pomfrets, and the 
Bummalo, which latter, in a dried state 
is known by the name of the Bombay duck! 
Of these, the Indian Mullet ^s the most 
widely distributed, being common in the 
Straits of Malacca, the Bay of Bengal, the 
Persian Gulf and the Red Sea also at tlie 
Cape of Good Hope. The bazaars in Cal. 
cutta, Dr. Cantor remarks, are always 
stocked with an ample supply of dry fish 
which is consumed partly by the European 
and native shipping of that port and partly 
by the poorer elasses of Bengal, and the 
Upper Provinces. Cargoes of this article 
are annually imported by the Burmese and 
Arabs. These dried fishes consist chiefly 
of the Bummalo, the above named Siluroid 
fish, which sells in Calcutta at the rate of 
four or five rupees a hundred, in Indian 
Mullet, the Sudjeh, the Begti and the Khar- 
rail or Indian niackej'td. The demand for 
dried fish exists all along the coasts of the 
Peninsula. At Bombay largo quantities of 
the Bumpialo, are cornsnmed and exported. 
At the mouths of the Indus, the fishery is 
extensive and some fish sounds are there 
procured, perhaps those of the Polynemus, but 
they may also be those of other fish ; as the 
specimens of fishrnavvs are very different in 
form from the isinglass sent from Bengal. 
Dr. McClelland, in liis paper, calls attention 
to the very important subject of increasing 
the supply of fish iu the interior of India. 
Wherever iliere arc any large pieces of water 
for the purpose.s of irrigation, as in the Pe- 
niihsula of India, these lie conceives might 
support quantities of fish, if proper kinds 
were selected, and pains taken to destroy 
the injurious animals, iu the season when 
tlio water is sufiieieutly low for the purpose. 
Ho also suggests that at tlie different sani- 
taria which have been established in the 
mountains, it would bo desirable and easily 
practicable to form rivaria, which would 
at all times yield a supply of fish. This 
might, as lie suggests, be done by dam- 
ming up a portion of some of the 
valleys tlirougli which the mountain 
streams pass. Ho also further, recommends 
that the natives of India should turn their 
attention to the curing of fish in district 
where they are abundant, and sending them 
to others whore they are less so, and for con- 
sumption at seasons when fresh fish become* 
scarce. The cold season, from November 
to February, when most fishes are taken, 
short, the fishermen not having the mema* 
of caring their fish, have nothing to stimn- 



latoJlwiB'to and west, and the Salmp onentiilief^V’pIfl* 

be consamed when fresli. Had the fishes land, (*• Qakutta Jour, Nat, SkV* iii, page^ 
man the means of preserving the result of 283), was caught by Mr. Griffith {J(mnal$ 
bis labors, bis chief inarkeb would com- page 403^) in the Bamian river (north of 
mence when the fishing season ends, and his the HindooKoosh) which flows into theOxu^. 
industry would then become a permanent and whose waters are separated by one nar- 
beiiefit to himself and to the country at large, row monniaiii ridge from those of the feeders 
Hr. Crawfurd, after stating that the fisheries of the Indus. The central Hinmlayan rivers 
of the Indian islands form the most valuable ! ofttm rise in Tibet frtnn lakes full of fish, but, 
branch of their commerce, and that a great | have none (.at least during the rains) in that 
variety of the fish caught, are dried inthe j rapid part of their conrso from 10,000 to 
suTi, proceeds to observe, that ordinary' 14, OOO leet of elevation : below that, fish, 
dried fish .form no portion of the foreign ex- abound, but, it is believed, invariably of dif- 
ports of the Indian Islands but three singii- ferout species from tliose found at the sources' 
]ar modifications of it do, Fish-maws, Shark- of the .same rivers. The nature of the tropical 
fins, and Tripang, allot’ which are .sent to ocean into which all the Himalayan nvers 
China in large quantity. The Tripang, deboucho, is no doubt the proximate cause 

Swala, or Bcclio do Mar, often called Sea of tho absenoo of SalmonidoB. Sir John 

Slug, one of the tribe of Holothiiria, is an Kichard.«:on (Fislies of China Seas, &c., “in 
unseemly looking molliiscons animal, which Brit. Jss. llrp. &c.“j says that no species 
conslituies, in quantity and value, one of | of tho order has been found in tho Chinese 
the most considerablo articles of tho exports | or eastern Asiatic seas. (Hffol'er Him, Jour, 
of the Indian Islands to CJiina. There are vol. ii. 183. Jo. Iral. Archipelago), 
fisheries of Tripang in every Island of the | Tliero are no sorns in the world more 

Indian Areliipolago. tVom SuTiiatra to New , abounding esculent fish than those 

(rniuea, and upwards of not leas than 8,000 ; of tho Asiatic Ar(.*}iif)olago, and a few of 

cwt. arc yearly sent to China from Macassar, I them are of excellent tlavonr. Fish 

the price ranging from 8 Spanish .Dollars I const itnfes the chief animal aliment of 
perj)i(!ul to 20, and ns high as 1 15, accord- all the inhabitantH, and everywhero of tliosp 
ing to T,1 1 equality. T!io same author states, of tho sea-coast wlio arc by profession fislier- 
tliat Shark-fins are exported to China from men. Amojig the best fislierics are those of 
every maritime country, between tho Arabian the eastern coast of tho Malay Peninsula, 
Gulf and the East imiia 11 Islands. A picnl tlioso of the entire Straits of Malacca, of 

of sliark-fins usually sells in China as Jiigh | the northern coast of Java, and of all the 

as 32 Spanish Dollars, or dJO Is. per c\vt.*| coasts of Borneo and Celebes, with those of 
wliich high price makes it evident, that i tlie Pliilippine Islands. Tho t:iking of the 
they arc only articles of luxury for the use of: moth(;r-of-pi‘arl oyster, tho pi‘arl-oyster in a 
tho rich. In tlio market of Muenssar the ordi- 1 few places, of tho holotlinrion or tripang, 
nary price is about 15 Sp.mlsh Dollars, or and of the shell tortoise, form valuable 
if 2 16s. Sod. per cwt. Of the tliree sub- brancliesofrlieMalayaii fi^ihories. (Grnv'furd*s 
stances mentioned by Mr, Crawfurd as cx- Dkiionarg^ page 138.) .tii China, thj various 
porleJ from the Indian Islamls, one only re- modes of eat(;hing and reuving fish exhibit 
mains to be noticed, and this is Fish-maws, tho contrivance and skill of tlie Chiiiesa 
But of tln.s he merely ^ that it is a fa- | quite as much as iheir agricultural opera- 
vourite article of the strange luxury of th' tions. According to the llepository, at least 
hibibitants of that country, often bringing one tenth of the po[)ulatinii derive their food 
RR high as 75 Spanish Dollars per picul or from the water, and necessity leads them to 
^14, 3s. 6d. per cwt. in the market, of Canton, invent and try many ingeniou.s wa.y8 of se- 
Haw dried split fish are abundantly cured curing the finny tribes. Nets are woven of 
(without salt) in Tibet ; they are caught in hempen thi'ead, and boiled in a solution of' 
the Yura and great lakes of Hainchoo, gambicr(tJnciirijigambior) to preserve theni 
Bobtah, and Yarbru, and are chiefly carp, from rotting. The smacks which swantk . 
®iid allied fish, which attain a large si'^e. along the coast go out in pairs, partly that 
It is one of the most remarkable facts in the the crews may afforil mutual relief and pro-' 
Zoology of Asia, that no trout or salmon in- toctiou, but chiefly to join in dragging the 
"Rbit, any of the rivers that debouche into net fa.stcTied tV> their boats. In the shallows 
Indian Ocean (the so-called Himalayan of rivers, rows of heavy poles are driven*^ 
is a species of carp), This widely down, and nets secured to them, which are* 
distributed natural order of fish (Salmo- examined and changed at every tide. Tho^' 
^jd®) is, however, found in the Oxus, and in who attend these nets, moreover, attach 
w the livers of Central Asia that flow north scoops or drag-nets to their boats, so load^ 
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t pkt tliey will sink and gather the sole, ray^ the most delicate fl^totii^ of the 
' other fish Lift- markets. Another common and dehcioi^ 

mg nets, 20 feet square, are 'suspended from fish is the Polynemus tetradactylus or bynnj, 
poles elevated and depressed by a hawser carp, usually called salmon by foreigneJ 
irorked by a windlass on shore ; the nets are isinglass is prepered from its skin. 
lilted with the whites of eggs spread on the pomfret,or “stangyn^’of theOhinese(Stroma- 
meshes. Cormorants are trained in great tens argenteus), is a good pan-fish, but not 
numbers in the eastern provinces to capture so delicate as the sole-fish, many species of 
fish, and are sometimes under such good which abound in the shallows of the Bogne. 
order that they will disperse at a given signal. Two or three species of mackerel, the Scice. 
and return with their prey without the pre- na lucida, an ophiocephalus, the mullet, the 
caution of a neck-ring. A single;boatman white vice fish and a kind of shad, complete 
can easily oversee twelve or fifteen of these the list of good table fish found in the mar- 
lards, and although hundreds may be out kots of Canton. (Williams' Middh Kingrlo^ 
upon the water, each one knows its own Vol, ii. p. 110, 169, 270, and 272.) Immense 
master. If one seize a fish too heavy for it quantities of fish says Mr. Fortune are 
alone, another comes to his assisfanco, and daily caught in the Chinese rivers. Tlieir 
the two carry it aboard. The birds them- mode of catching them is ingenious and 
B^ves are fed on bean-curd, and eels or fish, amusing. One da y he was going up a consi. 
They lay eggs when threo years old, which derable distance in a boat, and set out a lit- 
are often hatched under barn-yard hens, and tie before low water, that he might have the 
'the chickens fed with cel’s blood and hash, full benefit of the flow of the tide, and get as 
They do not fish during the summer months, far up as possible before it turned. On the 
The price of a pair varies from ^ 5 to $ 8. side of the river, a few miles above Ning-po, 
Hussels are caught in small cylindrical has- ho observed some hundreds of small boats 
ket traps, attached to a single rope, and anchored, each containing two or three men ; 
floated with the tide near the bottom, and the tide turning just as he passed, the 
The rearing of fish is an important pursuit, whole fleet was instantly in motion, rowing 
and the spawn is sometimes deposited in and sculling up the river with the greatesr, 
proper vessels, and placed in favorable posi- rapidity. As soon as the men reached r 
lions for hatching. The Bulletin Universal favourable part of the stream they cast out 
for 1839 asserts that in some parts of China, their nets and began to make a loud noiso, 
spawn so taken is carefully placed in an splashing wnih their oars and sculls with the 
empty egg-shell, and the whole closed : the intention, he supposed, of driving thefish into 
Is then replaced in the nest, and after the nets. After remaining in this spot for 
the hen has sat a few days upon it, reopened, about a quarter of an hour, all the boats set 
ahd the spawn placed in vessels of water off again, farther up, for tho next station, 
warmed by tho sun, where it soon hatches, when the crow commenced again in the 
Shell-fish and mollusks, both fresh and salt same noisy manner, and so on fur a long way 
kreabundantintheChinesemarket, but they un the river, as long as the tide w'as flow- 
have not been examined scientifically. Oys- iug ; they then returned with the ebb loaded 
of a good quality are common along the with fishes for the next morning’s market, 
ebast, and a species of Mactra, or sand clam. There is another curious mode of calchiug 
ia fished up near Macao. Tho Pearl river fish, which ho frequently saw in the north- 
B^ords two or three kinds of freshwater ern Chinese provinces, fish abound in all the 
ihell-fish, of the genus Mytilus, which are Chinese rivers and lakes of the north :in- 
, obtained by dredging. Tho prawns, shrimps, deed every little pond swarms with them and 
i^b, orawfisb, and other kinds of crustacca the fish catcher in these places is literally am- 
niet with are not less abundant than pala- phi bious. He is to be seen perfectly naked, half- 
titble, one species of crawfish, as large, but walking, half-swirnming ; now he raises his 
!u6t taking the place of the lobster called arms and hands above his head, and, bringing 
*^langhaV’ or dragon crab, cuttle-fish of three them down, strikes a sharp blow upon the 
four kinds, and the large king crab (Poly- water, making a loud and splashing noise. 

ptimuB), are all eaten by the Chinese, His feet are not idle ; they warn him that a 

Ihough not relished by others. The true fish is at hand, and they are now feeling for 
eod has not been observed on the Chi- him amongst the mud at the bottom of the 
; coast, but several species of Serra- pond. The next moment the fisherman ha® 
aiias (as Plcctropoma susuki, Serranus shih- disappeared ; he is now under water, and ho 
;^n, ^egaobir, Ao.) generally called “ship- remains so long that you think something 
by thenativesandgaroupa by foreigners, has happened to him. There is, howO^or, 
tief domtaon about Mmoo, and considered no cause of fear : a few seconds more ^ 
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tapeurs, rabHng his faoe and ^es wilih ond Sometimes a bird sesmed to fazf or play- 
band, and in the other triumphantly hold- ful, and swam about without attending to His 
ing up the iish which he has just cap- business ; and then the Chinaman, with a 
cured. It is immediately placed safely in bis long bamboo, which he alsotised for propOll- 
basket, and the work goes on as before. The ing the boat, struck the water near where 
surface of the water is struck and splashed, the bird was, without, however, hurting 
in order to frighten the fish which are him, culling out to him at the same time m 
Bvvimming amongst tho feet of the China- an angry tone. Immediately, like the tmaut 
men. Being frightened, they dive immo- school boy who neglects his lessons and is 
diately to the bottom amongst tlie mud, found out, the cormorant gives up his play 
where they are felt by the feet, and are and resumes his labours. A small string is 
Boon takeu by these export divers. But puf round the neck of the bird, to prevent 
theniostsingular of all the methods of catch- him from swallowing the fish which ha 
ing fish in China is lhal- of training and em- catches ; and great care is taken that tliia 
ploying a large species of cormorant for this string is placed and fastened so that it wiH 
purpose, generally called the fishing cormo- not slip farther down upon his neck andl 
rant. Tiiose are certainly wonderful birds, choke him, which otherwise it would be 
J ha VC, he says, frequently met with them on very apt to do. Since I first saw those 
the canals and lakes in the interior, and, had birds on the Ning-po * canal I have bad 
Inot seen with my own eyes their extraordi- opportunities of iu.specting them and their 
nary docility, I should have had great dilli- operations in many other parts of China, 
cully in bringing my mind to believ'c what more particularly in tho country between 
autliors have said about them. The first the towns of Hang-chow-foo and Shanghai, 
time I saw them was on a canal a few mi’es I also saw great numbers of them on the river 
from !^iiig-po. I was then on my way to a Min, near Foo-chow-foo. They sell at 
celebrated temple hi that quarter, where I high price even among.st the Chinese them- 
intended to remain for some time, in order selves —I believe from six to eight dollars per 
to make collections of olyects of natural his- pair, that is, from SOs. to 40s.; — “ The 
tory in the neighbourhood. When the birds fish-catching birds eat small fish, yellow 
came in sight, 1 iiurnediateiy made my boat- erds and pulse-jelly. At 5 P. M. every 
men tnke in our sail, and wo remained sta- day each bird will eat six taels (eight 
iionary for sometime to observe their pro- ounces) of eels or fish, and a catty of . 
ceedings. Tlicre were two small boats, con- pulse jelly. They lay eggs after three years, 
tainiiig one man and about ten or twelve and in the finxrth or fifth month. Hen.s are 
birds in each. The birds were standing used to incubate tho eggs. When about to 
perched on the sides of the little boat, and lay, their faces turn red, and then a good hen 
apparently had just arrived at the fishing must be set upon the eggs. The date must bo 
grouTi'l, and were about to (!ommcnco opera- clearly written upon the shells of the eggs laid, 
lions. They were now ordered out of the andthey will hatch in twenty-five days. When 
boats by their master.^, and so well trained hatclie»i, they take tho young and put them 
were they, that they went on the water im- upon cotton, sprcjad upon some warm water, 
mediately, scattered thorasclves over the -.jid feed them with cel’s blood for rfve days, 
canal, and began to look for fish. They have After five days they can be fed with eel's flesh 
a beautiful sea-green eye, and, quick as light- chopped fine, .and great care must bo taken 
nuig, they see and dive upon the finny in watching them. When fishing, a straw tie 
tri^\ .vhich, onco caught in tho sharp-notch- must be put upon their necks, to prevent 
ed biii of the bird, never by any possibility them from swallowing the fish when they 
can escape. The cormorant now rises to the c<atch them. In the eighth or ninth month 
surface with the fi.sh in its bill, and the mo- of the year they will daily descend into tho 
meat he is seen by tlie Chinaman he i.s called water at ten o’clock in the morning, and 
ack to the boat. As docile as a dog, ho catch fish until five in the afternoon, when 
jwims after his master, and allows himself to they will come on shore. They will continue 
palled into tho San- pan, where he di.s- to go on in this way until the third month, 
gorges his prey,aud again resumes his labours, after which time they cannot fish nntil the 
Aud, what is more wonderful still, if one of eighth month comes round again. The mala 
.cormorants getsiioldof a fish of large is easily known from the female, in being 
so large that he would have some ditti- generally alarger bird, and in having a darker, 
cutly in taking it to the boat, some of the and more glossy feather, but more particn- 
cthere^ seeing bis dilemma, hasten to his larly in the size of tho head, the head of the 
J*8i8tanoe, and with their efforts united cap- male baing large and that of the femali 
lire the animal and haul it to tho boat, small.” Such are the habits of this exti^ 
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Canary bird. As t*he months named in the 
note just qnoted refer to the Chinese calendar, 
it follows that those birds do not fish in the 
summer montlis, but commence in autumn, 
about October, and end about May — periods 
agreeing nearly with the eighth and third 
month of the Chinese year. (Fortme^s 
Wanderings page 104 to 1 1 3.) 

Chinese fishermen vfhen tiioy take one of 
those huge Rhizostoma which abound on 
the coast, rub . the animal with pulverized 
alum to give a degree of coherence to the 
gelatinous mass. 

In Borneo in the enclosures of stakes, 
drag-nets, casting-nets, traps, placed so 
as to swing to each tide, and hook and 
line are largely used: prawns, shrimps, 
and small fish are taken with harid- 


Pescados, Sp. Chapa, 

Min, Tam. | 

During the past seventy years this branch 
of the Natural History of the East Indies has 
received the attention of many learned Zoolo- 
gists. The voluminous work by Baron 
Cuvier and M. Valenciennes, “ Histoire Na- 
turello des Poissons” published in Paris in 
1828 and following years, was of great value 
to science. A beautiful volume of much im- 
poi-tanfio the Fauna Japonica, was published 
in 18 47, by M. M. Pli. IV. de Slcholcl, C. J. 
Temiriinek, H. Sclilegel and W. de Haan 
(Lugdiini, Batavoruni 1847.) Prior to that’ 
in J 802, there had appeared Dr. Patrick 
Russell’s book in two volumes, containing 
the descriptions and figures of 200 fishes 
collected at Vizagapatam on the coast of i 


nets in the fine ‘season. The quantity 
of fish taken by tlieso various con- 
trivances is enormous. Tlioy are salted 
and dried, and sent into tlio interior of the 
country. The river fish in general are not 
80 much o.stcemod as tlioso taken at sea, 
though they also are frt^quenlly caught, 
principally by means of hooks and lines at- 
tached to the light wood called plyo, already 
described. Pieces of the wood, cut into the 
shape of birds, may IVe([nontly ho scv*n float- 
ing down with the tide, to each of which is 
attached, at the neck, a strong lino supporting ! 
a baited book. The proj)riotor is generally 
not far off, and, on the lloat bobbing under 
water, soon seizes it, and caf)turcs tbo fusb 
which has taken the hook, hut though large, 
cannot keep the light float under water. A 
fine fish called in Borneo ‘ ikaii m dang,’ is 
the one most freqntmtly caiiuhb in thi.s inau- 
ner. Low's Saraiml% p. lOl). Qid. Joum. 


Coromandel. In 1841, tlicre was issued at 
Berlin, the System atiscljo Beschreibung dep 
Plagiostomeu, by Dr. J. Miiller and Dr. J. 
Henie which included several of the geneiu 
and species of the seas in the South and East 
of Asia. Dr. McLolland of the Bengal 
Army in 1842, in the Calcutta Journal of Na- 
tural Histoiy described the Fresh water 
fi.shea which Dr. Griffith had collected, 
and in 1818 ho described a collectinn 
made at Chusan and Ning-po. In 1851, 
Mr. J. W. Bennett published “A selec- 
tion of rare aiid curious fishes found on 
the coast of Ceylon. Dr. Ruppell and 
I M. Peters had described the fishes of the 
I Red Sea and southwards to Mozambiqne 
and the fishes near the Capo were described 
by Dr. Smith, Dr. Day, in 1805, published 
his fishes of Malabar, tho nineteen new 
species in which were lodged in the British 
Museum. For many years from 1845 to 


Nat, TIist. ui\ 2^8. Cratvfurd'ti, iJidionanj p. 
138. Di\ Buisl in Bomlmy Sir John 

itichardsnn in Rep. B. WilUanrs Mid- 
dle Kingdom, Vol. ii pp. 1 10 /e 272. Hooker's 
Him. Journnl ii. 188. Fortune's Residence 
amang the Chinese p. 872. Fortune's Wander- 
ings, Dr. II. Dag in M. Med. Jonvn. 

■ FISHER ISLiND. A low level island 
bounding theN. VV. side of Malacca Road. — 
Horshurgh. 

- FISHER ISLAND, a group of two or three 
barren rocks otf tho coastof Cochin China, lie 
to the N. E. of Tree Island. 

FISHES OF EASTERN AND SOU- 
THERN ASIA. 


An-gna, Bitrm. Matclili, Hind. 

list, Dan. Swed. Posci, It. 

Viflflchen, Dut. Pisces, Lat. 

Poisson, Fk. Tkan, Malay. 

Pisoho, Gek. Maki, Persian. 

Gr. Rybi, Polish. 

“ Heb. Piexes, Port. 

Hind. Bub, Bus. 


1 8()0 Dr. P. Bleekcr in numerous contriba- 
tions, on tho fishes of tho Eastern Archi- 
pelago, added greatly to the stock of kuow- 
Icdgo of tho fauna of the region from 
Penang to Japan. Mr. E. Blyth, so long tho 
Curator of the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Mn- 
seura, in the Bengal Asiatic Society Journal, 
from time to time, published notices of fish, 
and Mr. T. C. Jerdon, a Medical Officer of 
the Madras Army in the Madras Literary 
Society’s Journal, gave several contribu- 
tions on the fresh water and on the salt water 
fishes of the Peninsula. But the most re- 
cent of all the writers on this branch of 
.science is Dr. A. Gunther, who, in addition to 
all that he had written in the Proceedings 
the Zoological Society, and other Journals, m 
the years 1860 to 1868, brought out seyen 
volumes of a Catalogue of the fishes in the 
collection of tho British Museum, and in 186bi 
conjointly with Lient.-Colonel L, Playfajf» 
published an illnstrated volame on ^he 
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Fisliesof Zan*ibar,tho Seychelles and Chagos 
Islands. From tlie continuity of the waters 
from Suez in the Red Sea and from tlie Kast 
Coast of Africa through the IndianOcean,and 
Bavof Bengal, into tlie .sea.s of theArchipelago, 
aroniid Australia and into the Pacific and 
Polynesia, it is probable that many of the 
tisires wliicliare now oidy known as inbabit- 
iiig a particular Sea, will be found thTOUgb- 
out that, line of ocean and that the great natu- 
ral barriers will be found to bo Capo Horn 
and the Cayie of Good Hope on the South, 
to pass either of which capes, would throw 
the fish of tho tropical seas into cold regions. 

In 1822 there had appeared in a Ito 
volume, i)r. Hamilton’s Account of the 
fishes found in the River Ganges and its 
hraiiches, with a volume of Plates. Dr. 
McClelland has wi'itten on tho Indian 
Cyprinidse in tho yls. xix. p. 2l7. 

Colonel Sykes wrote on tho fishes of the 
Db'ckan in the transactions of tho Zoologi- 
cal Society. “ Fiseheaus Cas(hemlr” were de- 
scribed by M. M. vonHugnl and Hoekel. 
The fishes of .Tapau were described by Dr. 
Sir John Rieliard.son. In 18(5(>, appeared Lt.- 
Coloiiel Playfair and Dr. A. Gunthers work 
on the fishes of Zanzibar. Dr. Kela.art of 
Ceylon, paid much attention to the Ichtbyo- 
loL^y of the Island, and Dr. Theodore Cantor 
furnished in the Rengal Asiatic Bocicty’s 
Journal a minute aeeount of J.ln7 fishes of 
the Malay Archipelago. Almost all of these 
authors confined their descrl[)tious to the 
(ii.4inetiv'o features of tlui fi>li, but Dr. Ruist 
of liombay, Sir John Bo wring, Sir »f. K, 
Tennant, Dr. Cantor, Dr. Mason and 
Air. Ilonyiigo have given a few inlcrc.sling 
ijotice.s of tlun'r liabits. The hind a races who 
worship in addllion to the works of their 
own hands, so many varied products and 
BO large a number of mammals and 
reptile.s, do not, seemingly, worship fish. In 
their religion tlio MaUija A vatara h the Fish 
Incarnation of Vishnu, in which he preserve.s 
a king named Manu, with tho seeds of all 
things, in an ark, during tho deluge, which 
happened in order to kill Somuhimra who 
had stolen the VedaSj and hidden them 
iu the sea. A tank or pond Avith all its 
contents may, however, with the liindoos, be 
devoted to a deity, and Colonel Tod men- 
tions that wbf 3 n, one day, he bad thrown 
his net into a lake, which abounded with a 
variety of fish, his pastime Avas interrupted 
hy a message from the regent, Zalim Sing : 
^ tell Captain Tod that Kotah and all around 
it are at his disposal ; but these fish belong 
to Kaniya.” On which, of course, he immedi- 
ately desisted, and the fish were returned to 
the safe guard of the deity. In such sacred 


tanks fish will feed from the hand ; and in 
the Mahauaddy, where it is three miles 
broad, he tells us, {Travels p. 9) fish will 
follow for miles for a little burnt rice. 
The amphibious snake-bead fish (Ophio- 
cephaliis amphibeus) occurs in the fresh 
Avaters of Burmali, but tlio natives regard 
tbcni with superstitious awe and do not eat 
them. They have a legend that they were 
formerly men, chsinged into fish for their 
siiKs, and the Pwo Karen of Tavoy .say that 
if people cut them they will be transformed 
into lions. Tlie Boiira cliang, n fish of 
Boutiin, is belioA'cd by thenatiA’^es to fall from 
heaven, from tho circiiiiistaiico of its being 
found after rain far from the Avatcr. In tho 
neighbourhood of 'ravoyaretwosniallcuiTeiit- 
lossbasins in the Pagaya river at the foot of 
pagoda crowned precipices, one to two hun- 
dr(ui feet liigh. Tho lish, a species ofbarbel, 
(Barbus Mortonins) are held sacred to the 
pagodas by tlio btid’dliisls and come in 
shoals tor rice thrown to them by passers bye, 
as fearless of man as the basking deer 
that diiiik their Avater.s. Mr. Hodgson 
mentions a similar lameness amongst 
the largo gold tisli at Japan. No sooner did 
they SCO liLs little girl coming to tlio edge 
of the Avater, than they almost rose from 
their natui al element to grasp and gasp,Avitli 
open mouths, at the bread, biscuit, or cake 
wliieh she Avas half afraid to offer them. 
{Jlixhjmis Narjasah^ p, 76). Professor 
Oldham, also, tells us that in tho middle 
of tlio Ira wadi, about thirty miles above 
the town of Tsengoo and opposite the 
small village of Tliika-dan, on nearing tho 
ishiiid, the tiead man in tho boat called out 
tet-tot ! tet-tet ! saying lie was calling tho 
fisli. On corning down to tho boat again, 
Air. Oldham found it snrrontidAd on both 
sides with about fifty largo fish, somo three 
or four feet long; a kind of blunt-nosed 
broad-mouthed dog fish. In ono group 
which lie studied more than others there 
Avore ten. Theso Avoro at ono side of the 
boat, nearly lialf their bodies protruded 
vertically from the water, their mouths all 
gaping wido. Tho boatmen wero feeding 
them with some of the rice prepared for their 
OAvn dinners, by throwing little pellets dowa 
the throats of the fish. Each fish, as it got 
.something to eat, sunk, and having swal* 
lowed tho portion came back to the boat side 
for more. Tho men continued occasionally 
their cry of tet-tet-tet !. and putting their 
hands over the gunwale of the boat, stroked 
down the fish ou tho back precisely as they 
would stroke a dog. This was kept up for 
nearly half an hour moving the boat slightly 
about, aud invariably the fish came at cidl 
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ited ware fed as before The only effect wbicb aendden M ofrain aiaak or pondh«a 
:&e stroking down or patting on the back overflowed and swept the fish down into the 
•Mmed to have, was to cause them to gape lower countxy. Whatevw be the explana. 
Still wider for their food. The fish are found tion, people are, in India, seen catching 
in the deep pool formed at the back of the by hands, nets and baskets^ immediatelv 
island, by the two currents meeting round its after heavy rains and in a few days after- 
sides, and the Plioongyi are in the habit of wards, busy with fishing rods and lines ia 
feeding them daily. It ia regarded by the parts of the country which for months pre- 
Burmans as quite a sight, which the people vious had been cracked and burnt up by the 
come from great distances to see, as well as intensity of the heat, 
to visit the pagoda, which is very ancient The fact of the imbedding of fish is 
and much venerated. During an annnal however stated by trustworthy writers 
March festival, itis not unusual for the visitors Mr. Bonyngo says (Anmnca p. 165.) I have 
to take the fish into their boats, and gild their seen the natives in the North East of ludig^ 
backs with gold leaf, as they do in the both to my surprise and amusement, dig fish, 
ordinary way to pagodas, and Mr. Oldham out of the earth. The fish is called “ earth 
observed remains of the gilding visible fish,” “ Zeemen ka mutchee,” (Earth-fish) 
on one of the fish. Ho wished to take of about five to seven inches in length, flat, 
one of the fish away, but refrained as the and black in color, flesh hard, and in flavor 
jMople seem to regard the act as sacrilege, somewhat like an eel.” 

Oldham, in Ynhis Emhamj.) In Mr. Cameron nieu lions (Cameron p. 119.) 
various parts of tlie world, however, fish can that in a morning in Singapore he has 
be snflRcieiitly tame<i to eat from the hand, passed where men and women were busy 
In 1834, in the garden of a native gentle- cattdiing fish in ditches that the evening 
man in Calcutta, we found in a tank, nnmer- before were previously dry, heavy raiun 
ous fish, said to be mullet, which eat parch- having fallen over night. And ha believes 
od rice out of the hand : and in a public that these fish imbed themselves as tlio 
garden in northern Germany we witnessed waters dry up and lie caked there until the 
All ages of the community amusing them- next wet day. 

with feeding a number of large fish Sir John Bowring says in his Philippines 
illit eagerly crowded near to receive shares (p. 26) that after rains the field-, and 
of the bread bestowed on them. marshes are filled with fish. Fish two 

Sir J. E. Tennant discusses the various palms long are often pulled up frora among 
theories ' of that curious phenomenon, the paddy. As the waters dry all the fish 
everywhere occurring after rains, in southern retreat to any muddy recess and the Indians 
Asia, of fish found in fields, tanks, ponds and catch them with theirhands or kill them with 
marshes, in which they had not been known sticks. I have, he adds, seen many Indians 
to exist while the drought lasted. Sir John fishing in the paddy grounds, and what be- 
Bowring notices it in his Philippine islands, comes of the fish in the times of drouglit 
and Sir J. E. Tennant remarks that there when no muddy recesses are to be found it 
full grown fish in Ceylon, endowed with is hard to say. Thisphenomeuon was reticed 
the singular faculty of being able to migrate by Pennant, who, says {Tennant's Evuutos- 
overland in scarcli of water, and of burying tan, Vol, 1. pp* 102-3) that the phenome-. 
themselves in the mud, retaining their vita- non of small fish appearing in the rainy 
lifcy until the return of the rainy season, season, in places before dry, is as true as it 
Fish, up to a foot in length, are, everywhere is surprising. The natives begin to fish for 
in Indio, caught in fields, and it is a popular them the tenth day after the fii'st rains, and 
belief either that fish bury themselves during they make a common dish at the tables- 
droughts in the soft dump under soils or that Many are the modes of accounting for this 
theyareaccidentlyso imbedded from one dry annual appearance, 
season to another j or that they fall in some Dr. Buist, who from time published in the 
Water spout. But we have never heard of, Bombay Times which he edited, many inte^ 
nor seen, fish dog up in any of the agricul- esting points on Natural History, noticed 
tural or engineering operations so contin- several falls of fishes from the sky which 
uously going on in the Peninsula of Mr. Gosse and Sir James Emmerpon Ten- 
India. In the instances which have, there, nant {SJeetohes 362-4; have quoted. Dr. Bci®® 
come under our own observations, the places writing in 1856, mentioned that in l6h4» 
whm the people were busy catching fish, fishes fell at Meerat,onthe men of Her 

levels lower tW the surrounding ty’s 14 th Regiment, then out at drill, and weW 

and often in the line of the drain- caught in numbers. In July 1826, live ^ 
^ age of tknks, and it seemod evident that in were seen to &ll on the grass at Moradshafi 
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Runoff a storm. They were tlie common inches in length, leaping on the gravel of 
erpriuQs, so prevalent in our Indian waters, the high road, numbers of which he collected 
()n the 19th of Februaiy 1830, at noon, a and brought away and Mr. Whiting, a Civil 
heavv fall of fish occurred at the Nokulhatta Servant ofCeylon mentioned to Sir J. E. Ten- 
fftctoVy, in the Dacca Zillah 5 depositions nant that he had been often told by the 
on the subject were obtained from nine dif- natives at Trincomalee that it sometimea 
fereut parties. The fish were all dead, most rained fishes at that side of Ceylon. (Ten* 
of them were large, some were fresh, others nanVs Sketches nf ihe Nat Hist of Ceylon^ 
ivere rotten and mutilated. They were seen p. 362-4, Phillip Henry Gosse F. R, S, 
at first in the sky, like a flock of birds, des- Romance of Natural History^ London^ 3861.) 
cending rapidly to the ground ; there was Pish travel ; not eels alone, which in 
rain drizzling, bnt no storm. On the 16th all countries can move rapidly over moist land, 
and 1 7th of May, 1853, a fall of fish occuiTed Theophrastus (De piscibus) the contemporary 
in tlio zillah of Futtehpoor, about three miles of Aristotle, mentions fishes found in the 
north of the Jumna, after a violent storm of Euphrates, which, in the dry seasons, leave 
wind and rain. The fish were from lb. 1 1 to the vacant channels and crawl over the gronndj ^ 
11 ). Sin weight, and of the same species as in search of water, moving along by fins and 
i those found in the tanks in the neighbour- tail. Mention was made, above of the 
! hood. They were all dead and dry. A fall travelling powers of the Ophioceplialus 
I offi 4 ioc<mrredut Allahabad, during a storm amphibeus of Burmah. The Ophiocephaliia 
in May, 1835, they were of the chowla species, striatus occurs in the Indian Peninsula, 
aiidwerefound, dead and dry, after the storm Jittains a length of upwards of 3 feet. 0. 

I had passed over the district. On the 20 th gachua grows to one foot long, and Dr, Day 
i of September, 1839, after a smart shower of believes that they breathe air direct from the 
I rain, a quantity of live fish, about three atmosphere. Hnrtwig mentions that in 
! inches in length and all of the same kind, several fish the gills communicate with a 
; fell at the Sunderbunds, about 20 miles S. cellular labyrintli containing water, which 
of Calcutta. On that occasion it was re- keeps the gills moist ; by this means the 
marked that the fish did not fall hero and hassar of Guiana, the IVog fish of Cejdon 
tliore irregularly over the ground, but in a and the climbing perch of India are able to 
continuous straight line, not more than a remain out of the water. The hassar throws 
span in broad th. About a week or ten days itself forwards by the spring ofirs tail, and can 
after the first burst of the monsoon, vast move in that way nearly as fast as a man 
multitudes of fish, are observed on tlie low can leisurely walk. Tiio pectoral tins of the 
grounds round lioiubay. But these appear frog fish supported by the bones of its car- 
to be derived from the adjacent pools and pus perform tho oflice of feet. The climb- 
rivulets and not to have descended from the ing perch moves itself up trees by means 
sky. I)r. Buist, was not aware that they oc of its ventral fins (Jlartwhj.) 
ciUTed on the higher parts of the Island, and Dr. Bowring says (Siam Vol. I. p. 10) 
hehad never seen them in casks for collecting that in ascending and descending the Mei- 
rainwater from the roofs of houses, nor on the nam river, to and from Bankok,* he was 
awnings or decks of vessels in the harbour, amused with the novel sight of fish leaving 
During a tremendous deluge of rain at the river, gliding over the wet banks, and 
Kaltywar, on the 25th of July, 1850, the losing themselves among the trees of tho 
I ground around llajkote was found literally jungle. Bishop Pallegoix (Siam I, 144) 

! covered with fish ; some of them were found asserts that such fish will wander more than 
on the tops of haystacks, where probably a league from the water. “ Some years ago” 
they had been drifted by the storm. In the he says, ‘*a greatdrought had dried up all the 
course of twenty-four successive hours ponds in the neighbourhood of Ayuthia: 
twenty-sevon inches of rain fell, thirty five during the night, torrents of rain fell. Next 
fell in twenty-six hours, seven inches within day, going for a walk into the country, he 
one hour and a half, being the heaviest was surprised at seeing the ponds almost 
fall on record. At Poonah on the 3rd of full, and a quantity of fish leaping about !' 
-^ogust, 1852, after a very heavy fall of rain, ‘ Whence have these fish come he inquired 
|nultitades of fish were caught on the ground of a labourer : ‘yesterday there was not one.* 
in the cantonments, full half a mile from the He replied “ they were come under favour of 
stream. Sir J. B. Tennant, when the rain.” In 1831, when fish were un- 
living in the Cinnamon gardens near the commonly cheap, the Bishop of Siaui 
of Colombo, saw a violent but partial poured fifty cwt. into his ponds : bnt, 
finower. On coming to the spot, he found a in less than a month, nine-tenths escap- 
B^nltitado of small silvery fish from 1} to 2 ed during a rain that fell in the night, 
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•There are three species of this wandering 
feh, called Pla-xon, pla-duk, pla-mo. The 
first is voracious, and about the size of a carp; 
salted and dried, it can be preserved for a 
year : it is very Hbiindant, and is exported to 
China, Singapore, and Java, and is a parti- 
cularly wholesome and health-giving fish. — 
(Boming^s Siam, Vol. I. p. 10.) Sir J. E. 
Tennant thinks that the fish liei-e alluded 
to by Sir John Bowring may bo the Anabas 
scandens, Ouv. (Perea seandens Dahlorf, 
Kavaya also Kawdiyya Siiif/li. Pannei eri 
Tam,) and Dr. Hamilton Buchanan says, it is 
most tenacious of life; he Ijad known 
boatmen on the Ganges keep them for 
five or six days in an eartlien pot without 
water and daily to uso what tliey wanted, 
finding them as lively and fresh as when 
caught. The Platyocplialus cl.'ivulatus, in- 
sidiatbr and P. oarbunculus can all sustain 
life for some little time out of water. 

Mr. Layard, (Ann. Nat. Jljst. Mag. 1 
once encountered several of the Anabas, 
travelling along a dusty gi'avel r(>Md in 
the mid-day sun. Near fhe rocks of the 
Ceylon coast, are multitaides of a curious 
little fish (iho Sahirias alticus) which 
po.sseases the faculty of darting along the 
surface of tho water and running up the 
wet stones and across (he sand with the ut- 
most ease and rapidity. (Tcmaid, ii, d*0d, 
Oom 133.) 

Mr. Gosso has seen a species of Antonna- 
rium running quickly to and fro on tho sur- 
face of tho great bods of tloatingse:». wood in 
the gulf stream, progressing wir.li the utmost 
facility by niejius of its pc’ctomls and ventral 
fins, quite out of water. (('Vnv.vr?, p. 1 *22.) 

The lepidosiren of AlVica and S. Aiuorica. ' 
is placed midway btdiweou tin; reptiles and 
fishes, and has gills and true lungs. It has 
tho habit on the appronch of drought of 
burying itself seweral feet deep into the mud 
of the ponds in wliich it usually dwells. 
It does not appear to possess the power of 
travelling. TheHydrargyraeof Carolina leavr 
the drying pools and seek the nearest water, 
in a straight lino, though at a considerable 
distance: and Sir K. Sthomburgh tells iis 
that certain species of Dora (by the people, the 
Hussar) in Guiana, have the saino htvhit and 
^re occasionally met with in such nnmliers 
in their travels that the negroes fill baskets 
with them. If they fail in finding water, 
they are said to Ijuitow in tlie soft, mud, 
and pass the dry season in torpidity like the 
lepidosiren. (Qosse 122.) 

In Ceylon the fish most frequently 
seen travelling is a perch oal led by the 
Singalese Kavaya or Kawhyya, and by 
the Tamil, Pannei-eri, or Beuual. It is 


closely allied to the Anabas scandens of 
Cuvier, the Perea scandens of Daldorf. tI 
grows.to about six in length, the head ronnd 
and covered with scales, and tho edges of 
the gill covers strongly denticulated. Aided 
by the apparatus in its head, this little orea- 
ture issues boldly from its native pools and 
addresses itself to its toilcsome march, gene, 
rally at night, or in theeurly morning, whilst 
the grass is still damp with tho dew ; but in 
its distress it is sometimes compelled to move 
by day, and ^Ir. E. L. Layjird on one ocea. 
sion encountered a number of them travel, 
ling along a dusty road under the midday 
sun. 

Mr. Morris, iho Government Agent of 
Trincomalio, WTiting to Sir J. E. Tennant 
on this subject; in 1850, mentioned tliut. lie 
was lately on duty inspecting the bund of a 
large tank at; Nade-cadun. Ho found nnmbcr.s 
of Jish struggling upwards tluM)ugh the grass 
in the rills ibrjned by tlie trickling of the 
rain. Tliere was scarcely water eiiongli tn 
cover the»n, but nevcridieless they inado 
rjjpid progress up tho bank, and his 
followers collected abottt two budiels of 
them at a di.slance of forty yards from the 
tank. They were forcing tlu-nr •way up the 
knoll. Tltey were clmb, the same as are round 
in the mud after the tanks dry up. J:i 
a subsequent communication, in July 18o7, 
iMr. Morris mentioned that as the tanks dry 
up tlio fish congregate in the little pools till 
at last you find them in thousands in tlie 
moistest parts of the beds, rolling in tlu^ 
blue mud which is at that time about tho 
consistence of tluek grind. As the mois- 
ture further evaporates from tho surface, they 
are left uncovered, and they crawl away in 
search of fresh pools. In one place ho saw 
hundreds diverging in every direction, from 
the tank they had just abandoned to a dis- 
t;inco of fifty or sixty yards, and still travel- 
ing onwards. His impression was that this 
migration takes place at night or before sun- 
rise, for it was only early in the mormn^f 
tliat he had seen them progressing. All in 
tho act of migration had their gills expand- 
ed, Sir J. E. Tennant says (SJcetchtis p. 351)) 
that in Ceylon w’here tho country is flat,aud 
small tanks are extremely numerous, the 
natives are accirstomed in the hot season to 
dig in the mud for fish. Mr. Wliitiug, the 
chief civil oflicer of the eastern province, 
informed him that, on two occasions, he was 
present accidentally when the villagers were 
so engaged, once at the tank of Mallintivoe, 
within a few miles of Kottiar,ncar the baj o* 
Trincomalie, and again at a tank betw^n 
Ellendetorre and Armitivoe, on the bank c 

UtiVergel river. The clay was firm, fiut mow 
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and as the men flang out lumps of it with a sprinkled with wator. At PenAng it is nu- 
spade, it fell to pieces, disclosing fish from merous in streamlets and ponde, where it 
nine to twelve inches long, full grown and is eaten by tlie pooi-est classes. The exqui- 
healthy, which jumped on the bank when site beauty of the metallic irridescent colours 
exposed to the sun light. those fishes acquisitions in garden 

The climbing fish of Ceylon is an Anatas, tanks. Like Osphrornemis olfax they are 
closely resembling the Perea scandeiis very pugnacious among themselves. A se- 
ol’ Daldorf; but on minute examination it cond species of Trichopodus has been dis- 
proves to be a species nnkiiown in India, | covered by Dr. Campbell, Superintendent of 
and hitherto found only in Borneo and ' Darjeeling, in the rivers at the Sikim passes 
China. It is the A. oligolepis of Bleeker. in the northern froniior of Bengal. Both 
(Tennanfs SJietches of the Nat. Hist, of Cetjlon, at Penang and at Malacca, the Osphromenus 
p, 354.) olfax (Commerson) has been successfully 

3’he Magura fish in the Colnmbo lake is naturalised though in the former place it is 
said to grunt under wutor when disturbed, not numerous, but confined to a few ponds, 
and Bishop Pallegoix, in his account of Siam, They become tame so as to appear on the 
freaks of a fish resembling a sole, but of approach of their feeder, and will rise to 
brilliant colouring with black spots, which Hies, beetles, and corf ain flowers, particularly 
the natives call dogs tongues; it attaches a large Hibiscus. Among themselves they 
itself to boats and gives out a very sonorous j are pugnacious. Many years ago sove- 
and harmonious sound. 2, 470.) ral living ones were imported, and placed 

The Chft)todon rostratus looks for an in a tank in tlio Cahnitta Botanical Gardens, 
insect on tho foliage overhanging its where they appeared to thrive. Little care, 
pool, and suddenly shoots on it from below a however, having betm bestowed on tlieir 
drop (jf water winch brings the insect down. pre.servation, only a solitary one survived 
Tho Javanese keep them for their amuse- 1841. 

mciit. ^ The various pomfret.«, are much valued 

Ghfctodon pru’toxtatus, Cantor, like by Europeans. Stromateusiiiger,* tho black 
other species of this and tho neighbouring pomfret, is taken abuiulanlly along the coasts 
genera, expire.s iiurrnuliaiely, when removed of India, and is hirgoly dried for export to 
irom its (?lornent. Itapjx'.irs to be allied to the interior. It is at all seasons taken in 
C. retienhitiis and C. lunula, Ciiv. and Val. abundance in the Straits of Malacca, whore, 
Tho Toxotes jaculator, Pallas, or archer however, it is consitlered inferior to Stroma- 
lish appears fo be tho variety, described by tons sinensis, the white pomfret." In a dried 
M. M. Cuvier and Valenciennes from a draw- state itislargely exported, and thus it appears 
iug in the series, formerly in the late Colojicl in the bazaars of Hindustan, which are chiefly 
Fjirqnhar’s po.ssession. The food of several supplied from Bombay. 8. sinensis is par 
exnnilned, consisted of remains of Crustacea, excellence tho “ wliite pomfret" of tho 
In the straits of ^lalaeca fliis tisli ocenr.s, Straits Settlenienis and Madras, the 
at all seasons, hut not nunicrously. It is " pample blunoho" of PoiidichciTy. It is 
eaten by tlie !ALd a ys, wlio record its h.‘d»ii.s justly renowned for its flavour, but it 
in ihe denomination : ikaii signifying a ti.sh, requires to be used when frc.4hly taken, 
suinpitan a blow-pipe. In tho Straits and on tlio Coromandel 

The gaudiest fish live among tho coral Coast it is abundant at all seasons. At 
reefs, such as species of the Cluctodon, the the Sand heads in the Bay of Bengal, (21® 
Balistinse and Glyphosodon. The lile.soprkm N. L.) ifc occur.s, hut less numerously. Dr, 
annularis of the Indian Ocean, feeds on Russell happened seldom to see this 
cru.stacoa, and isdi.stinguished for tho beauty ’ species and considered it very inferior to the 
of its colours and the symmetry of its form. black" Stromfikuis iiigor, (B/ec/t) or his 

The Gourami, a fi.sli of tho Mauritiu.s, i.s white pomfret," by which he means Stro- 

esloemed of more delicate flavour tlian matcus argentcu."! (Bloch.) (Rimcll p. 34.) 
tho salmon or turbot : but many other fish of In the Straits Settlements, as well as at 
these regions are highly prized for food, and Madriis, S. argenteus is, likewise, deno- 
several of the genera Arius, Otolithu.s, Ura- nimate«l the “ white pomfret." In abundance 
hrina, Lobotes and Polyiiemus, furnish isin- 1 and excollenoo ifc vies with S. sinensis, 
glass in abundance. P. tetradactylus is valued ' Stromateus cinereus, Bloch^ is abundant 
both for food and for its large sounds. at Penang but probibly from its inferior 

The Trichopcjdus trichopterus, (Pallas,) size it is considered somewhat inferior in 
like the rest of the family, is capable of quality. At tho Sandheads it occurs rarely, 
sastaining life out of water, particularly if Alausatoli, Cuv. mid Vui. inhabits the Sea 
bepfc in wetted fresh leaves, or occasionally of Penang, Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, 
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Bqi^^ JaTft, SumatTa^ Pondicherry, nver largely by tlie Malays and Chinese 
jS|iiLVery, and Bombay. Total length 1 foot season and make their food palatable atid [t 
9 inch. Like A. ilisha in Bengal, the is no less a favourite relish with Earopea&g. 
^ toli is, by the English of the Straits W. T. Lewis, Esq., Resident Counsellor 
Settlements, denominated Shad or Sable- Penang, who has observed the process of 
fish, and is equally valued for its flarour. preparation in Sumatra, describes it as foU 
Both are, however, somewhat oily, very rich lows. The fresh roo is thoroughly salted, 
and bony. Alaasa toli is remarkable as and next partially dried, so as to retain a 
forming in the Indian Archipelago a distinct slight moisture, iu which state it is by hun- 
aud important branch of fishery, principally dreds closely placed iu casks, and thus ex- 
for the sake of its roe. It is the kind of ported. In the Malayan Settlements the 
' ‘‘ Shad** to which Mr. Crawfurd refers as price is from 3 to 4 Spanish Dollars per 
frequenting the great river Siak in Sumatra, hundred. The dealers there export eonsi- 
andf of which the dried roe, of enormous size, derahlo quantities to China, after havin^^ 
constitutes an article of commerce. (Craw- taken the precaution to repack the roes bc- 
furd, HiaL Ind. Archipel^ III. 440.— Hoyle, tween layers of salt, and to sprinkle them 
On the Production of Islnghus^ 70). A de- with arrack. To dress them, they are soaked 
Bcription of the fishing of tliis species is given for about half an hour in water, and then 
by the late Mr. Moor in Notices of the Indian fried. As the roe appears in commerce, it 
Archipelago, A;c. p. 29. At Bukit Batu, is of an elongated flat shape, measuring from 
. [opposite to, and a little to the southward of, 6 to 8 inches in length, about 2 in breadth, 
Sfalacca] a place on the main of Sumatra and ^ of an inch iu depth, of a deep amber 
wklun the Strait formed by the island of colour. The single eggs are larger than 
Bankalis, exists an extensive fishery well tliose of A. ilisha. 

known in this part of the world. The fish The Engranlis brownii, (Gmelin) inhabits 
which is the object of it is called in the Ma- the sea and estuaries of the Midayaii Peniii- 
li^n language Trubu.” The fish itself is sula and Islands, China sea, New Zealand, 
Boiloiently known in all the neighbouring Madura, Java, Sumatra, Bombay, Coromandel, 
seas but found with a roe only here, [That Bay of Bengal, Gaiigetic estuaries. Isle 
is to say, in shoals, for it is plentiful at of franco Australia, New York, Havanah, 

‘ Penaug, Malacca and Singapore,] which Jamaica, Vera Cruz, Martinique, Barbadoes, 
makes it certain that it repairs to this fa* St. Christopher, Kio Janeiro. Total length : 
▼oured place for the purpose of spawning. 0 inch. 

The Trubu, about a cubit long, is taken iu In Java, Sumatra and the Straits of Ma* 

. 3 and 4 fathoms water on a mud bank, lacca, large quantities are preserved both for 
About 800 boats are engaged at all seasons home consumption and exportation to China 
in the fishery with the exception of four days and India. The delicious condiment is 
during dead neap tides. The roes are an famed under the denoini nation of “lied* fish,” 
artiole of trade seaways, and the dried fishes (Ikan-merali of the Malaya,) or “ Malacca- 
are sent into the interior of Sumatra. '’I'ho fish,’’ and is used as a relish. Mr. W. T. 
Rajah of Siak draws a revenue from this Lewis, Asst. lies. Counsellor, Penang, meu- 
iSahery of 72,000 guilders yearly, receiving a tions that it is prepared at Bencoolen as 
certain duty upon the quantity taken. From follows. After the Jieads have been removed, 
the rate and amount of this duty itisascor- the fishes (those of middling size arepre* 
tained that the quantity of fish caught yearly ferred), are cleansed, salted (in the proper- 
amounts to between fourteen and fifteen tiou of one to eight parts offish), and de- 
> millions. It seems a little remarkable that posited in flat glazed earthen vessels. In 
tbespirit of European monopoly never should the latter tliey are for three days submitted 
have fiistened upon so promising an object to pressure by means of stones phiced on thin 
of gain. The fishery, from its peculiar na- boards or dried plaiutaiu leaves. The fishes 
tore, is probably quite inexhaustible, and are next freed from salt and saturated with 
might unquestionably bo prodigiously im- vinegar of Cocoa Palm toddy, after which 
proved by European skill and industry, aud are added powdered ginger and black pepper 
this too not only without detrimeut, but pro- (the latter mostly entire), and some brandy 
baibly to the great improvement of the re- and powdered “ Red rice.” After havmg 
venue of the native prince, as well as the os- been kept for three days, a little more vine* 
sential benefit of the surrounding popula- gar is added before placing the fishes in well 
tbn** In the Malayan markets the roe is closed jars or bottles. They should be ke^ 
tilled Telur ikan/’ the fish-roe “ par ex- four or five months before being used. The 
oellenoe.** Like the preparation of formeut- expense of a quart bottle of the condinmnt ic 

^ ad Seb aad shdl-fisn, Balachan/* it is about 80 cents, the selling price one Spanisn 
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Dollw- "BecI rioe’*iBtIte TBiriety (tfOtTM If. Valenciennes descriliea tina fish M befog 
Bfttiva called glatinosa (paint, or l^flepnliit poisonons, and prodncing effect* M voted 
of tbe Malfljs) steeped in an infusion of above. In the Straits of Malacca, Cldpconia 
cochineal. In the Straits Settlements, red perfora In has never l^en known to produce 
rice is imported from China, <ind sells at the bad effects. 

fjite of 10 cents, of a Dollar per lb. The Dussumiera arnta, Car. and Val.XX.46f. 
Chinese settlers in tbe Snraits prepare a PI. 606. tlie Tamban bnlnt of the Malays, 
similar red condiment with slices of Polyne- Head above, back and upper third of tlie 
mns indicus and P. tetradactylua and also sides deep glossy blue, bordered by a longi- 
prawns. tndinal band of pale copper-red ; the rest ot 

Equnla insidiatrix, (Bloch), tins species tlioliead and body shining silvery; dorsal 
is at all seasons very abundant in the Straits bj^dino. Of this, single individuals oebnv 
of Malacca, and numbers arc dried and con- Penang at all seasons, but numbers 
sumed bv the natives. to September. It is highly 

Equula longimann, (Cantor,) is verv for its delicate flavour, and passes 

abundant in the Straits of Jifalacca at .sil commonly as a ‘ Sardine.’ Tbe latter 
srtisons, and quantities, both fresh and denomination it shares, however, with Cl n- 
dried, are consumed by the natives. pcoimi perforata, (vide supra,) with which it 

Gazza equnlicforniis, (linppell,) in tbe is also confounded by the Malays under the 
Straits of Malacca, this species is very nunie- common name of lican tamban. Both species 
rous at all seasons, and forms like the rest an have been prepared as ‘ Sardines a liuile.* 
article of food. TlieSaurusnebei'eu.s,of BncliRiinnHamiltou, 

Clnpeoiiia pcrfo7*ata, (Cantor,) inhabits the has the upper part of its head, back and sides 
Sea of Penang, Malayan Peiiiiisuhi, Singapore, light grey or diist-coloured, bomi-transparont 
and Sumatra. Total length : 5-J inch. They like gelatine, w*ith minute starlike black and 
.are of delicate flavour and pass in the Settle- brownish dots the anterior part of the abdu- 
nieuts of tbe Straits under the denomination men is pale silvery bluish; rest whitish; 
of ‘ Sardines,’ in imitation of which they checks and opercles pale silvery bluish, 
ore sometimes preserved in rn‘l. It Ims a dotted like the body ; fins transparent, 
resemblance to Alausa argyrocbloris, Cuv. coloured like the body bub more closolv 
et Val. (vol. XX. p, 440). dotted, so as to .appear pale blackish, ft 

The general forra.tiho yellow dorsal fln with inhabits the Sea of the Malayan Peninsula 
a small black spot, give it a ccrtjiiu resem- and Islands, Chusan, Woosung, Canton^ 
blance to Mcletta vcncnosji,, Cn v. et Val. (vol. Madura, Java, Sumatra, Tenasserim, moutha 
XX. p. 377). Some specimens of Clupeonia of the Ganges, Vizagapatam, Bay of Bengal, 
perforab . procured by Mr, W. T. Lewis, Bombay, Malabar. The total length is 1 1 
Assist, llcsid. Councillor, Penang, wei'e inch. The fish is of most voracious habits, 
accompanied by tbe following jiccoiint of a gorging itself with its own species and other 
plueuomenon witnessed by that gentleman fi.shes of nearly its own size, and with 
during his official residence at Bencoolen. Crustacea (shrimps). It is frequently taken 
In 1822 great numbers of wdiat was .supposed with the Hloinacli and the jaws expanded with 
to be this identical species, presented the prey. It i.s very short-lived, more so than 
unusual appearance ofbaving red eyes. Many either S. trachinus or S. myops, and tho 
natives after liaving eaten tliesc fishes, were whole body becomes at certain seasons bril- 
snddenly attacked with violent vomiting, liantly phosphorescent. In tbe Straits of 
''vliich in cases where remedies were nob ini- Malacca it is at all times very numerous, 
mediately, applied, was known within an although less so than it is at the Sandhead# 
hour to terminate fatally. At the.^ame time or in the months of the Ganges, Although 
pnebof these fishes with tbe ordinary silvery very rich, it is a great delicacy immediately 
^•es, were as formerly eaten with impunity, afte^r it is taken. Salted and dried it is also . 
This phoenomenon reeuri’ed at Bencoolen highly valued, and in tliis state it occurs in 
during the seasons of 1820 and 1 825, but not commerce under the denomination of “ Bomr 
jfl824. It was surmised that the poisonous bay Ducks,” the “ Bnmmaloh” of Bengal, 
Ashes bad fed on a gelatinous substance and the Bamiah of Bombay, large quautitiea 
J^nicb at that season exudes from tbe beauti- of which are annually exported from Bombay 
fully coloured coral reefs on that part of the and the Malabar coast to all parts of India.. 

of Sumatra, It is, however, more pro- Hemiramphus russelU of Cnv. and Val. 
^ble that tbe poisonous fishes were shoals of the Toda pendek of the Malays [Pendelc; 
^leletta venenosa, an inhabitant of the short.) The Malays thus denominate all the 
Seychelles and the neighbouring seas, which species of Hemiramphus, to distinguish them 
"J^ppenod in those seasons to visit Sumatra, from those of Bclone (Toda) of the Malays. 
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mUES OF EASTBBK AND SOUTBEBN ASIA. 

At Penang H. Russelli is numerous at all of the Oanges^ and at Penang, the stomach 
seasons, and larger individuals occur at ir- contained remains of small fisfaeB and cms. 
fegular intervals. They appear at European tacea. According to Bennett, it is, in Ceylon' 
tables under the appellation of ** Q-uard-fish.’V angled for on hooks baited with a kind of 
PJagusia potous, Cuvier. The Ikan ledah sea- weed (“Pendah,^’) of which this fish 
of the Malays, is of excellent flavour, and, appears to bo particularly fond, 
like Flagnsia tnilla, passes at European Eclienneis naucratos, (Linn.) Occurs at 
tables under the denomination of “Sole.’* Malacca. The Malays consider this fish 
the species are all distinguished for their to be powerful manure for fruit trees. (Low 
tenacity of life. The fishermen at Penang Dissert, of Penanff^ 170). 
assert that some species of Plagusia shoal Raconda russcl liana, Gray. At Penang 
at certain seasons. iiidividnals from 4 to C inches in length 

Hippocampus maun ulus and H. comes, of are numerous at all seasons, although 
the Penang seas, when dr 3 dng a ssu me the figure ' less so than they are at the Saud- 
ofa horse head and are known to all as the heads and the mouth of the Ganges. The 
Sea-horse. Bengal fishermen donomiiiato the species 

Of the Torpedinulm, several genera and “ Potassah-Fessah” or “ Phasah.” “Fessali” 
species occur, viz., Nareino Indica, Astrape or “Phasah,” as Buchanan Hamilton oh- 
dipterygia, Temera Hardwickii and Cysteo- serves, is, in Bengal, a generic terra, parti- 
ebreus temerro, Dr. Cantor says, large oularly npplind to Engraulis phnsali 
individuals of Narcino are at Penang (Bachan), and B. tclarah, (Buch.) It is a 
of rare occurrence, but younger, from heavy swimmer, and like the rest of the Clu- 
3 to 6 inches in length, arc taken at all sea- peoidiw, expires immediately on leaving its 
sons. In or out of water they may bo hand- element, lb is chiefly consumed in a dried 
led with impunity. Several species of fishes state. 

introduced in a jar filled with sea- water and Leuciscus rasbora, (Buchan. Ham.) h 

containing a largo Rarci no .shewed no conse- numerous at Pen.ang, in rivulets and in 
quencos from tho contact, nor did they ap- rice fields, when they arc flooded, 
pear to avoid the Torpedo. The food of tliis Tcuthis, (Linnc 1766.) All the species of 
and the other Malayan Torpcdiiiidro consists this genus are suppo.sed by the Malays of 
of Crustacea and Testacoa. tho Straits to be highly poisonoms, they are 

Plotosusanguillaria,and PI. albilabrisboth not eaten, but set aside among offal of fish 
occur in the Seas of the Malay peninsula, to bo used as manure. 

At Penang, tho latfer species is less numop- The Arius genus of fishes, of the 
OU8 than the former. Both are eaten by the Ganges, Malay and Javanese seas, furnish 
poorer class of natives. Tho wounds of both isinglass. The Arias arius of Dr. Buchanan 
are equally dreaded. nainiltoii, inhabits tho Gangetic cstu- 

Tho species of Totrodon are capable of aries, near Pondicherry, and the c.siuanes 
inflating tho abdomen, and in this state, near Penang, tho Malay peninsula and 
when token or handled, they emit a Singapore. It is 1 foot and 10 inches long; 
grating sound. They are also remarkable forms an article of food, and more than any 
for tenacity of life, which they are capable other of the siluridas contributes to tho 
of sustaining for several Jiours after having isinglass of Indian commerce, 
been taken out of their element. They have The Arius railitaris. Linn. Is a foot and 
a peculiar disagreeable odour, resembling a half long, inhabits tho Coromandel and 
that of the Gobioidco, which continue.s for Malabar coasts, tiie Ganges, Irawadi, and 
several years in specimens preserved in the seas and estuaries of tho'Malay pemu- 
spirits of wine. In tho Malayan countries sula. Its air vessed is preserved as isinglass. 

they are considered highly poisonous, and The Arius truncatus Cuv. and Val. is 
are even objected to as mauui’o. under afoot in length. It occurs in the seas 

Batrachns grunniens, (Linne). The of Penang and the Malay Peninsula, but is so 
natives attribute poisonous qualities to rare that it furnishes little of the isinglass ot 
these fishes, and reject them even as ma- commerce. 

nnre. The creaking sound they emit has Tho bodies of the genus Chanda (Chandi, 
been noted by Buchanan. They are capable Hind, silver) are more or less diapbonoiis. 
of living a considerable time out of their The Macropodus pugnax of Cantor occurs 
element. numerously at the foot of hills at Penang 

Cacodoxus argus, (Linn.) Is oaten by the Like the re.st of the family it is capable of 
natives, though many reject it on account living for sometime out of water. The Sift- 
of its reputed disgusting habits. In several moso inhabitants with whom this species '9 
which were examined in the estuaries a great favourite, keep them in jars witft 
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i^teTi Tvherethelanras of miisqaitoes is iheir have fomid prey living in the same high 
food, and denominate them **Pla kaV’ temperature. (Joum* Asiatic Soe* of Beng. 
pla, fish; kat, a fighter. The variety is Vol. VI. p. 465.) Fishes have been observed 
noticed by Lient-Col. Jas. Low, i. e., the in a hot spring at Manilla which raises the 
fighting fish, although they live peaceably thermometer to 187®, and in another in 
together. The real fish however, the exhibi- Barbary, tho usual temperature of which is 
tion of whose combats is a popular amuse- 172®; and Humboldt and Bonpland, when' 
ment with the Siamese, appears to be a tiuvcllitig in South America, saw fishes 
variety of the present species, produced by thrown up alive from a volcano, in water 
artificial means, like the varieties of the that raised the temperature to 210®, being 
golden carp ofChina, and Dr. Cantor names it two degrees below the boiling point. 
Macropodus pugnax, Var. (Plato IL Fig. 4.) Patterson* s Zoology Ft. IL p.211 ; YarrelVs 
Pla-kat of the Siamese. When the fish Illstory of British Fishes, Vol, L Jn p. 16 
is in a state of quiet with tho fins at rest, quoted in Tennant's Sketches of the Nat Histi 
the dull colours present nothing remarkable, of Ceylon, p. 359, Cantor in B. As, 8, J, 

But if two are brought within sight of each 

other, or if one see its own image in a look- Sub- Class I. TBLEOSTEI. 

ing glass, tho little creature becomes sud- 

denly excited, the raised fins and the whole Acanthopteuygii. Fflm,II.BERTClDi5. 

body shine with metallic colours of dazzling Monocentris japonicus, 0. §• F., Japan, 

beauty, while the projected gill membrane, Beryx delphini, G. ^ F., Indian Ocean. 

waving like a black frill round the throat, Myripristis prilinius, 0, ^ F., Isle of France, 

adds something grotesque to tho general Indian Ocean, Pacific. 

appearance. In this state it makes repeated kunteo, C. ^ F., Isle of Prance, Coro- 

(larts at its real or reflected antagonist. But maud cl. 

both, when taken out of each other’s sight bleekeri, Gunth,, Banda. 

instantly become quiet. This description was leignathos, Valen., Now Ireland. 

drawn up in 1840 at Singapore, where a parvidens, Amboyna. 

gentleman had been presented with several mnrdjan, Forsk,, Red Sea, India, Am- 

hy the king of Siam. They were kept singly boyna. 

in glasses with water, fed with larvm of adustus, Bleeh, Amboyna. 

musquitoes, and had thus lived for many microphthalmus. Bleaker, Amboyna. 

months. Tho Siamese are as infatuated vittatus, C. ^ V., Isle of France, 

with the combatsof these fishesas Malaysare japonicus, 0. ^5'* F., Japan, Isle of France. 

with their cock fights, and stake considera- hexagonus, C. F, Isle of Franco, Bocroe. 

blc sums, and sometimes their own persons botche, Bh, Batavia. 

and their families. The license of exhibiting violaceus Bl., Banda. 

fish fights is farmed, and affords a considera- Holocentrum macropus, Gmth., Isle of 

hie annual revenue to the king of Siam. Franco. 

Sir J. E. Tennant tells us that in the hot pccciloptcrum, BleeJcer, Cocos Islands.’ 

springs of Kannca, in the vicinity of microstoma, Gunth., Amboyna* 

Trincomalie, tho water flows at a tern- rubrum,ForfiA;., Bed Sea, India, Amboyna, 

peraturo varying at different seasons from China, Japan, Phillippines, Louisiade. 
85® to 115®. In the stream formed by these laticeps, 0. S' F., Batavia, 

wells, M. Raynaud found and forwarded punctatissimum, C, §' F., Sumatra, Caro- 

to Cuvier two fishes which he took from the line Islands. 

water at a time when his thermometer stercus muscaruro, C. F, Sea of Guam, 

indicated a temperature of 37® Reaumur, spiniferum, 0.^ F, Red Sea, E. Africa, 

equal to 116® of Fahrenheit. The one was Indian Ocean, Pacific, 
an Apogon, the other an Ambasfis, and to binotatum, Q. S t?., New Guinea, Guam, 

each, from the heat of its habitat, be assign- caudimaculatum, Bupp., Red Sea, Ceylon, 

ed the specific name of “ thermalis.” tiereoides. Blech, Amboyna. 

A loach, Cobitis thermalis, and a carp, spnosissimum, T. ^ M., Japan. 

Nuria thermoicoB, were also found in the diadema, Lact'p., Red Sea, Madagascar, 

hot springs of Kannea, at a heat 40® cent., Ceylon, China, Archipelago. 

114® Fahrenheit, and a roach, Leuciscus melanotopternm, Bleehr, Celebes, 
^crmalis, when the thermometer indicated violaceum, Bleeh, Amboyna. 

^0® cent., 122® Fahr. Fish have been taken comutum, Bleek.y Ceram rivers, Amboyna, 

from a hot spring at Pooree when the ther- sammara, Forsht Bvpp., Red Sea, Cape of 

mometer stood at 112® Fahr., and as they Good Hope, India, Amboyna, Sumbava. 
belonged to a carnivorous genus, they must operculare, C. F, -N. Ireland, Banda, 
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Gmtk, Amboyna, Lonisiade Arclii- ; 
pelago, Saioihdxi Islands* 
l^nbides, Bleeh, 
binotatnm, Bleeh 

Bhynbhiclitbys pelamidis, 0» ^ 7., Indian 
Ocean. 

brachyrhyncHns^ Bleelc,^ Amboyna. 

Heteropnthalmna katoptron, Manado. 

Fam, III. PEECiDai. First Group, Percina. 

Pel?ciobtiiys oiliata, K, ^ e. Java. 

Lates calcariferi P2., (L. nobilis 0. 7.), 
mouths of E. Indian rivers, China. 

Cnidon obinensis, Mndh ^ Trosch., Manilla. 

Psamxnoperca wai^ensis^ Blooher^ China, 
Waigion, Australia. 

Percalabrax japonicus, T. ^ 8.y China, 
Japan* 

Etelis carbunculus, 0. ^ 7., Seychelles, Isle 
of Prance. 

Nipbon spinosua D.^7., Japanese Seas. 

Enoplosus armatus, U, ^ 7, Australian Seas. 

Second Group. Serrarina. 

Aprion virescens, G. 7., Seychelles. 

Oentropristis hirundinaceus, C. ^ 7., Japan. 

Anthias borbonius, G. ^ 7., Isle of Franco, 
rasor, Australian Seas, 
schlegelii, Gunth.^ Japan, 
oiohlops, Bl.f (Priaman) Sumatra, 
pleurotssnia Bl.y Amboyna. 
cheirospilos, Bl.^ Amboyna. 

Anyperodon leucogrammicus, Bern., Sey- 
oneilles, Moluccas. 

Serranus louti, Forshf Bed Sea, Isle of 
France, Ceylon, Sumatra, Timor, 
Moluccas, Waigiou. 
flavimarrinatus, Biipp., Bed Sea. 
rhyncholepis, Blceh., Celebes. 
brunneuB, PL, Chinese Sea. 
kawamebari, T, ^8ch., Japan, 
lanceolatus, PI., Bay of Bengal, Batavia, 
Samarang. 

albofusous, Lacip.^ Blech., Sea of Boeroe. 
sexfasciaitus, G. ^ 7., Javanese Sea. 
oceanicus, 0. 7., Bed Sea, Isle of Franco, 
trimaoulatns, 0. 7., Japan, China, Cape, 

diaoanthus, 0. ir 7., Bay of IBengal, Mala- 
bar, Chij^, Louistade. 
stifipnapomus. Bichard., China Sea, N. W. 
Austolia. 

boenack, Bl, Sunda, Molucca Seas, 
semipunctatus, C. ^ 7., Pondicherry, 
t^nus, C. J* 7., East Indies ? 
argns, Bl., East Indies, 
rogaa, 0. jt 7., Bed Sea. 
zanaaella, 0. ^ 7., Javanese Sea. 
^byoentmm, O. f 7., Ceylonese Sea. 
etrthWns, O.J* 7., Isle of France. 
xhlerdprioRi Java, China, Am- 

boyba, Ii6td8til3e Ai^ 


(^anostigmatoides, Bleaher, Java, Am- 
boyna. 

cyanostigma, K. ^ e. B., Java, Am- 
boyna. 

miniatus, R'^p., Bed Sea, Mozambique, 
aurantins, 0. ^7., Sumatra, SeycheUes. 
sezmaculatis, Bupp., Bed Sea. 
nigripinnis, Bleeher, Sea of Batjan. 
hemistictus, Biipp., Bed Sea. 
guttatus, Peters, Bed Sea, Mozambique, 
Isle of France, Ceylon, China, Batjan^ 
Borabora, Polynesia, Sandwich Islands. 
Bonnerati, 0, K., Ceylon, Pondicherry, 

Sumatra, Louisiade Archipelago, 
nrodelus, G. ^ 7., India, Amboyna, Caro- 
line and Kokos Islands, 
analis, G. ^ 7., New Ireland, 
zanana, G. 7., Amboyna. 
limbatus, C. ^ 7., Island of Guam, 
nouleny, G. ^ 7, Coast of Coromandel, 
lutra, G. ^ 7, Isle of France, 
goldmanni, Bleeher, Sea of Groot Oby. 
pavoninus, 0* ^ 7, Bombay, 
angularis, 0. ^ 7, Isle of France, Ceylon, 
suillus, G. ^ V., Bay of Bengal, Coroman- 
del, Gangetic estuaries, Java, Phillip- 
pines. 

fuscoguttatus, Biippell, Bed Sea, Mozam- 
bique. 

altivelioides, Blech., Sea of Batavia, 
polyphekadion, Bleeher, Sea of Batavia, 
salmonoides, G. tjr 7, Bed Sea, Isle of 
Franco, Batavia. 

epistictus, T. ^ Schleg., Japanese Seas, 
bataviensis, Bleeher, Amboyna, Japan, 
alboguttatus, G. ^ 7, Amboyna. 
polystigma, Bheher, Amboyna. 
moara, T. ^ 8ch., Japanese Seas, 
marginalis, G. ^ 7, Java, China, Japan, 
Amboyna, Timor, Louisiade Archip. 
amblycephalus, Amboyna. 
melanotmnia, Amboyna. 
horridns, 0. ^ 7, Pinang, Java, 
sebm, Bleeher, Amboyna, Chinese Seas, 
summana, G. ^ 7., Bed Sea. 
micronotatus, Bupp., Bed Sea. 
tumilabris, G. ^ V., Seychelles, 
hoevenii. Blech., Batavia, Amboyna. 
bontoo, Cuv.Regne, Anim., Madw,Visag&* 
patam, Java. 

celebicuB, Bleeher, Celebes. 
variolosuB, 0. ^ 7, Sunda Sea, Pacific, 
hoedtii, Bleeher, Amboyna. 
akaara, T. ^ 8ch., Japanese Sea. 
hezagonatus, Gunth., Bed Sea, India, N. 

Australia, Pacific, African coast. 

Var. (a) hezagonata, Vwr. (5) merta. • 
tsirimenara, T^. 8eh., Jaj^nese Sea. 

punctatissimus, Oimth., China. ^ 
navo^oesruleus, Q. #• (?., Mozambique, Iw® 
of France, Ceylon. 
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FISHBS Of EAStSEN AND 

jn^ttnLB» QvfhiA., Suez, 
f^berti, Buhardsonj N. Australia, China 
Seas, Torres Straits, Amboyna, Bata- 
via, Sumbava. 

nebulosus, 0. Java Seas. 

. bontoides, BUeher, Amboyna. 
macrospilos, Bleeker, Batjan. 
areolatus, Bed Sea, Mozambique, Japan, 
awoara, Temm. ^ Sch.f Japan, China, 
geographicus, K* §r v. Java, 
reticnlai^ K. ^ v. H., Java, 
gaimardi, Bleeker, Batavia, New Guinea, 
chlorostigma, 0. ^ F., Seychelles. 
cylindricuB, Gimih., Madagascar, 
altivelis, 0. ^ F, India, Tort Essington, 
China. 

quoyanus, 0 . ^ F, Moluccas, Amboyna, 
Celebes. 

dermopterus, T* ^ Sch., Japanese Seas, 
formosus, C. ^ F, Coromandel coast, 
Madras, China Seas, Batavia, 
latifasciatus, T. Sch., Japanese Seas, 
morrhua, G, ^ F, Isle of France, 
biguttatus, 0. ^ F, Trincomalee. 
poDciloiiotus, 1\ Sch.j Japan, 
leniniscatus, C. 4* F, Ceylon, 
urophthalmus, Bleehevy Bafcoe Sea. 
liueatus, 0. ^ F, Pondicherry, China, 
amboiensis, Bleekcr^ Ceylon, Amboyna. 
Plectropoma maculatum, 0. ^ F, Red Sea, 
Singapore, Batavia, Macassar, Ilal- 
malieira, 

Icopardinum, 0, ^ F, Red Sea, Australia, 
Java, Japan, Louisiado Archipelago, 
oligacanthus, BleekeVi Java, Batavia, 
meianoleucum, C. ^ F, Mozambique, 
Mauritius. 

susuki, 0. i' F, China, Japan, 
unicolor, Gunth.y Bast Indies. 

Grammistes oriontalis, Blee]cci\ Mauritius, 
India, Australia, Indian Ocean, Phil- 
lippines. 

Aulacocephalus schlegelii, Gunth., Mauritius 
and Japanese Seas. 

Diploprion bifasciatum, K* ^ v, H., Madras, 
Java, China, Japan. 

Myriodon waigiensis, Q. 4" G., Waigiou, 
Port Eissington. 

Pogonoperca ocellata, Gwnth,, Amboyna. 
Genyoroge nigra, GuntJuy Red Sea. 
xuacolor, GufUh .9 Amboyna, Celebes, N. 
Guinea. 

sebie, Guntky Mozambique, Pondicherry, 
Java, Amboyna, Waigiou, Louisiade 
Archipelago. 

hengalensis, Guntky Red Sea, Mauritius, 

* Indian Seas, Polynesia, 
caerulwittata, Gunth., Mauritius, 
octovittata, Guntk, Mauritius. 

S^bba, OwUh.y Red Sea, Mozambique. 
Qotata, CatUoTf Bay of Bengal, Pinang. 


SOUTHERN ^S1A.-^bbqiw 
marginata, Gmih.y Mozambique^ Qeylon, 
Amboyna, ^nisiade Arohipdagp* 
bottonensis, Guntk, Sumatrai AmbOTpa, 
N. Guinea. 

rivulata, Gunth.y Red Sea, Malabar end 
Coromandel Coast, China, Japan, 
caeruleopunctata, Gunth.y Sumatra, 0a|o- 
maudel. 

melanura, Gunth.y Red Sea. 
amboinesis, Gunthy Amboyna. 
melanospilos, Gunth.y Celebes, 
fulva, Gunth.y Otaheiti. 
civis, Qunth.^ Seychelles, 
spilura, Ceylon. S 

Mesoprion microchir, Bleek.y Amboyna Sea. 
spams, Gunih.^ Japan Sea. 
carponotatiis, EicA., N. Australia, 
bohar, Gunth.y Red Sea, B. Africa, 
caudalis, C. ^ F, Vanicolo Islands, 
bitficniatns, Gunth.y Celebes, 
waigiensis, Qiinthy Waigiou, Pt. Essington. 
chrysotmnia, Bl.y Batavia Seas, 
argentimaculatus, Guntky Red Sea. 
lineatus, Gunth.y Waigiou, Molucca, Java, 
gembra, C. ^ F, Bay of Bengal, Moluccas, 
borensis, Guntky Borabora Island, 
eiythrinus, Guntky Red Sea. 
rangus, 0. F, Java, Ceylon, Coromandel 
coast, Malay Peninsula* 
madras, 0. 4" F, 

jolmii, 0. V.y Pacific, China, India, Ma- 
laya, Australia. 

fuscesceiis, 0. 4* F, China, ColeboR, Batjan. 
fulviflamma, Bleeky Red Sea, Seychelles, 
Java, Amboyna, China, 
annularis, 0. 4' F, Indian Ocean, Red Sea, 
Chinese and Japanese Seas, 
malabaricus, Bleek.y Padang, Sumatra Seas, 
erythropterus, G, ^ V.y Batavia, Sumbava. 
liueolatus, Gunth.y Red Sea, Amboyna. 
timoriensis, Gunth.y Timor, Japaq. 
dodecacanthus, Bleek.y Amboyna. 
dodccacanthoidcs, Bleeky Amboyna, Ma- 
dras. 

vitta, Bleeky Japan, China, Java, Amboy- 
ua, Louisiade, Waigiou, N. Australia, 
bloekeri, Guntky Batavia, Amboyna. 
euneacanthus, Bleeky Batavia, 
semicinctus, C. ^ F, Waigiou, Bauwack, 
Amboyna. 

quinquelineatus, 0. ^ F, Bed Sea, Java, 
decussatus, Q. ^ F, Java, Phillippines. 
pomacanthns, Meelc.y Amboyna. 

Glaucosoma burgeri, Richards.y Japan, Hout- 
man'fl Abrothos, S. W* Australia. 

Fourth Pbiacanthina. 

Priacanthus boops, 0. ^ F, Bt Hdena, 
Mozambique. 

japonicus, Lemgedorfy Gape, China, Japan. 
nipbonioua, C. ^ F., Japan. 



FISHES 

3leek, Amboyna ; Sumatri. 

; benmebari, T. §r S,, Japan. 

^ 0, ^ V., Red Sea. 

1 carolinuB, 0. I* F., Carolines, Banda Neira. 

/ ^ schmittii, Sleek, Padang Sea. 
i bolocentram, Sleek, Batavia, Sumatra. 

, macraoantbas, G. ^ F, Amboyna ; Bata- 
via; Japan, 
dtibius, T. ^ S., Japan. 

' tayenus, Rick, Chinese Sea. 
specnlnm, O.^V., Seychelles. 

Fifth Group, Apogonina. 

fembassis, small fishes, living in the fresh 
and brackish waters and seas of the 
Indian Region, N. Australia, Dalmatia, 
robustus, Ounik, Borneo, 
commersonii, 0, ^ V., Red Sea, Isle of 
France, India, Australia, 
nrotenia, Sleek, Amboyna, Wahai. 

' . a^rngonoides, Sleek, Borneo rivers, 
kopsii, Sleek, Singapore, 
batianensis, Sleek, Fresh waters of Ba^ an, 
Amboyna. 

dussumieri, G. ^ F, Malabar, Pinang, 
Java, China, Celebes, Amboyna, Isle 
? ofFrance, Seychelles, 
thermalis, 0. <5* F., Warm springs of Cania, 
Ceylon. 

nalua, 0. F., Java, Pinang, Bengal, 

intermpta, Sleek, Batavia, Wahai and 
^ Ceram Seas> 

buruenses, Sleek., Rivers of Boeroe. 
wollffii, Sleek, Rivers of Borneo, 
vachellii, Rkha/rd, Sea of Canton, 
maoracanthus, Sleek, Sea of Batavia, 
maorolepis, Omtk , River Kapn as (Borneo) 
alta, 0, ^ V,, Bengal, 
ranga, C. Sf F., Mouth of the Ganges, 
oblongay 0. ^ F., Fresh waters of Bengal. 

. l^goda, C. F., Mouth of the Ganges. 
Apogon heptastigma, Fhrenl., Red Sea. 
hyaloBoma,BZee^., Batavia, Sumbawa, Am- 
boyna, Sumatra. 

iherwis, C. ^ V., Warm springs of Cania 
(Ceylon.) 

poeoiloptems K. ^ H., Javanese Sea. 
god^, SUek, Coast of Sumatra. 
axUlaiis, Fa{., Ascension Island, 
leptaoanthus, Sleek, Sea of Ternate. 

* nigromaoulatus, E,^J,, Now Guinea, 
orbicularis, K. ^ v. H., Java, Ceram, 
nematoptems, Sleek, Sea of Manado. 
trimaomatus, 0, ^ F., Bum, Moluccas. 
Ifhodopteros, Sleek, Singapore, 
kodlomatodon, Ternate, Moluccas, 
^margaritophorus, Sleek, Batian. 
lnnUtus, Shren., Djetta (Red Sea.) 
sunboiensis, Sleek, Amboyna rivers. 

; Sea of Bangi. 

benmnsisi Slp^ Setk of Warn (Ceram.) 


nigripinnis, 0, ir F , China, 
tasniopteruB, SenneU., Isle of Frao<». 
monoohrous, Sleek, Manado, AmbovniL 
Feejee. ^ 

maculosus, 0. ^ F., Indian Seas, 
enneastigma, Rvppell, Massana (Red Sea.) 
ruppeilii, Quntk, Australian Seas, 
novae guinea), Valen., Java, Batavia, New 
Guinea. 

cupreus, Ehrenb., Rod Sea. 
hoevonii, Sleek, Amboyna Sea. 
truncatus, Sleek, Batavia, 
bifasciatus, Biippell, Red Sea, China, 
timorionsis, SUek, Timor, Knpang. 
bandanensis, Sleek, Banda Sea. 
annularis, Riippell., Red Sea. Mozambique, 
Indian Ocean. 

lineatus, T. Sek, Japanese Sea. 
quadrifasciatus, Valen., Java, Chinese 
Seas, Feejee, Mozambique. 

Bomilincatus, 1\ ^ Sch., Japanese Sea. 
ebrysopomns. Sleek, Sea of Macassar, 
kalosoma, Sleek, Sea of Banka, 
frenatus, Valen., New Guinea, 
kallopterus, Bleak, Sea of Manado. 
fasciatus, Q. §• G., Feejee, Australia, Mo- 
lucca, Mozambique, 
cyanosoma, Sleek, Lawajong, (Solor.) 
multitieniatus. Sleek, Bima, Sumbava. 
hartzfeldii, Sleek, Sea of Amboyna 
chrysottenia, SI., Batavia, 
melas, Bl., Sumbava, Celebes, Amboyna. 
cantoris, Bl., Riouw. 
lineolatas, Ehr., Red Sea, 
fucatus, Cant., Sea of Pinang. 
macropterus, K. ^ v. H., Java, 
bleekeri, SI., Batavia, Padang, Amboyna. 
macroptoroides, Bl., Sea of Lepar. 
buruensis, Bl., Sea of Boeroe. 
zosteroplioruB, Bl., Sea of Manado. 
Apogonichthys gracilis, BL, Ternate. 
auritus, Guntk, Mauritius, Red Sea. 
polystigma, Bl., Coram, Sumatra, 
amblyuroptcrus, Guntk, Wahai, Ceram, 
glaga, BL, Javan, Japan, Singapore, 
carinatns, BL, Japan and China, 
pordix, BL, Sea of Floris. 
aprion, Guntk, N. Australia Coasts. 
Chilodipteras octovittatus, G. ^ F., 

Sea ; Indian Ocean, 
lineatus, Guntk, Red Sea. 
quinquelineatus, G. F., Society Islands, 
Amboyna, Red Sea. 
apogonoides, BL, Sea of Manado. 
amblyuropterus, BL, Sea of Boeroe. 
Scombrops chilodipteroides,. Japan. 
Acropoma Japonicum, Gthr., Japan. 

8kth Group. Gbtstina. 

Odontoneotes eiythrogaster, Gmih,rl^^ 
Seasr 
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Tjjji^ ^yaudoTittatns, 0, Jjr F., Wo of Frdiwe. 
tcnioras, C. & F., China, Java, 
fnsctis, C, 4* F., ManritinB, Mozambique. 

O’* F., Java, Amboyna, 

Vanioolo, Fecjee. 

rupestria, 0, ^ F.» Fresh waters of Mauri- 
tius, Celebes, Amboyna, Feejee, Ooalavv. 
guamensis, C, F., Sea of Guam, 
bennetti, Bl, Ceylon, 
ambi^uus, Gnnth.^ Australia, 
vanicolensis, Q. ^ F., 

Fain. 5. Puistipomatid^. 

Therapon theraps, C. ^ F., India, China, 
False Bay. 

obscurus, G. tj* F., Pinang. 
squalidus, 0. V., Indian Ocean, 

virgatus, Gunth.,, Bay of Bengal. . 
ellipticus, Guntk., Australia rivers, 
cancellatus, Gunth.^ Java, Celebes. 
cinereuR, G. ^ F., India. ^ 
unicolor, Guntlu, Australia rivers, 
servus, Gnnilh^ Red Sea, K. Africa, Indian 
Seas, N. Australia, 
trivittatus, Cant.^ Indian Seas, 
ghebul, Elirm,y Red Sea, Java, 
oxyrhynchus, T. S,, Japan, China, 
quadrilincatus, 0. ^ F., Java, China, 
cuviori, B?., Australia, Timor. 
argenteuR, Guntli.^ Cape, Indian Ocean, 
Moluccas, 
raicrolopis, RilpiJ. 

Hclotcs soxlinoatus, 0. F., Australia. 

polytconia, Bl , llalmaheira. 

Pristipoma nigrum, 0. & F., Piuaug, Manilla. 
ha.sta, C. ^ F., Red Sea, E. Africa, Indian 
Seas, N. Australia, 
nageb, Red Sea, Siiiida. 

puiictulatum, Red Sea. 

dasaumieri, 0. F., Coromandel Coast, 

argentcum, G.^ F, Red Sea. 
argyreum, Bl, C. ^ F, Coromandel, Su- 
matra, Batavia. 

paikeeli, G. F., Coromandel, Pinang. 
niaculatum, Gunth,, Red Sea, Coromandel 
to New Guinea. 

auritum, C. F., Siam, Pinang. 
therapon, Bly Batavia. 

Htridens, Red Sea. 

japonienm, CC ^ F., China, Japan. 
Hapalogeiiys nigripinnis, T, & S., Chinn. 

mneronatus, Gunth., Chinese Seas. 
Diagramma gibbosum, H. /., Samoa, 
Polynesia. 

crassispinum, Red Sea. 

affine, Gunth., N. W. Australia, Archi- 

• pelago. 

griseum, C. A F., Malabar Coast, 
pertu^um* Ounih., Japanese Sea. 
centurio, C. ^ F, Seychelles, 
shotaf, J&ajpp., Red l^a. 


gaterina, C. ^ Red Se^. 
pardalis, K & v. H., Javanese $eA. ^ ^ 

punctatum, Ehrmb,, Red See, trinooxna- 
lee, Java, Yanicolo, China Sea. 
cinctuni, t. B., China. Japan Seas, 
choitodonoides, Gunth, Batavia, 
pica, C. ^ V., Otaheiti. 
orientale, Gwitk, Ceylon, Bali, 
pichum, 0. & V., Pondicherry, Pinang, 
Java, Amboyna, China, Japan, 
balteatum, K. & v» If; Java. 
pcBcilopterum, 0. & V., Pondicherry, 
Trincomnllee, Moluccas, Japan, 
lessonii, 0. A F, Waigiou, Amboyna. * 
albovittatum, Rilpi)., Red Sea, Mauado. 
lineaturn, G. & F., Ceylon, Pinang. 
radja, Bl., Amboyna. 
sebm, BL, Batavia, Banda Ncira. 
goldrnanni, Bh, Ternate. 
hromatochir, Bl., Ternate. 
polytronia, BL, Macassar, N. Australia, 
polytamioidcs. BL, Solor, Amboyna. 
chrysotomia, BL, Macassar, Celebes, 
reticiilatum, Gunth., Chinese Seas, 
nitidum, Gunth., Australia. 

Hyperoglypho porosa, Richards, Australia. 

Lobotes auctornm, Gimth., Atlantio^ Bay of 
Bengal, Sunda, Molucca, China. 

Datnioides spolotn,B?., Ganges mouth, Rivera 
of Borneo, and Sumatra, 
miorolepis, Bl., Borneo rivers. 

Gerres poeti, 0. &V., Mahe, Sunda, 
subfasciatiis, Q. & F., Port Jackson, 
ovntus, Gunth., Australia, 
abbreviatus, BL, Batavia, Amboyna, 
hlamciitosua, 0. A F., Pinang, Sunda, 
Moluccas, New Guinea, 
punctatus, 0, & F, Pondiclierry, China, 
japonicus, Bl, Japan, China, 
acinaces, Bl, Batavia, 
kapas, Bl, Batavia. i 

oycna, Gunth., Red Sea, Isle of France* 
Sunda, Japan. 

macrosoraa, Bl, Gilolo, Amboyna. 
argyreus, 0. & V., Red Sea, Waigiou, 
Strong, Tanna, Port Jackson, 
ohlongus, 0. & F. Ceylon. 

Scolopsis japonicus, Gunth,, Red Sea, Pon- 
dicherry, China. 

margaritifer, G. & F., Batavia, Wairiou. 
ciliatns, Lact'^., Java, Amboyna, NeVv 
Guinea,. Vanicolo, 

auratus, Cant., Java, Sumatra, Pinang; 
torquatus, C. & V., Batavia, Molucoas. 
biliiieatus, C. & V., Amboyna, Celebes, 
bimaculatns, Biipp. ,Red Sea, Cey loByOhupi. 
iiiermis, 1\ & 8., Japan. ^ 

monogramma, IC. & v. H., Java, Moluoeas. 
phiBops, Gunth., Isle of Fronoe, 
temporalis, Q%mth., Waigion, Yonioolo, 
Now Guinea^ Louisiade. 
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,p^nafciiB,C?.^ F., Java, Sumatra, 
frenatus, (7. ^ F., Seychelles, Mauritius. 
eaucellatuR, Gunth., Polyuosia, Sumatra, 
bieekeri, GwitKf Sea of Solor, 
f^banam, Bed Sea. 

pectinatus, Ounth,, Java, 
longulus, Eich.f N. W. Australia. 
leucotsBuia, JBl,, Banka, 
leucotsenioides, Bl.^ Manado, Celebes, 
caninus, 0. ^ F., New Guinea. 

Heterognatbodon bifasciatus, Bl, Sumbawa. 
liellniuthii, B2., Solor, 
xantbopleura, Bl., Batavia, Amboyna. 
maorurus, Bi, Batavia, 
nemurus, Bl, Macassar, 
xuicrodon, Bl., Batavia, Amboyna, Louisi- 
ade. 

Dentex argyrozona, 0. ^ V., Cape, 
preeorbi tails, Guuih., Cape, 
rupestris, C. F., Cape. 

3iufar, Bhren., Bed Sea. 
bypselosoma, Bl, Japan, 
griseus, T. ^ 8., Japan, Java, Sumatra, 
microdon, Bl, Bulueomba, Celebes, 
rivuiatus, Riipp,, Bed Sea. 
multidens, C. S' F., Bed Sea. 
liasta, 0. ^ V,, Malabar Coast, 
cynodon, Bl, Archipelago. 

Synagris furcosus, Gunth., Triiicomalec, 
Amboyna, Lonisiade, Australia, 
taeniopterus, 0. ^ F., Australia, Moluccas, 
mulloides, BL, Sibogba, Sumatra, 
upeneoides, Bl, Banka, 
zysron, Bl., Nias, 
u venii, Bh, Macassar, 
znetopias, Bl, Amboyna. 
hexodon, Q. ^ G,, Timor, 
peronii, 0. S' F,, Moluccas, 
variabilis, Bhrenh,, Bed Sea. 
luteus, C. S' F,, PondicbeVry, 
celebious, Gunth., Macassai*, Lonisiade. 
iiematopus, Gunth. , Bulueomba, Celebes, 
japonious, Gunth., Batavia, 
lilamontosus, Gunth., Bed Soa, Pondi- 
cherry. 

nemurus, Gunth., Amboyna. 
uamatophorus, Gunth., Padang, Sumatra. 

Pristipomoides typns, Sibogha, W. Snmati’a. 

Peutapus anrolineatns, 0, S F., Isle of 
Bmiee, Moluccas, Lonisiade Arohip. 
vitta, Q. et 0., Australia Coasts, 
vittatus, 0. S F, East Indies, 
nubilus, Pinang. 

' unicolor, 0. 4* F., East Indies. 
tttoBUB, C. S F., Sea of Batavia. 
paradiseuSy Gunth., Polynesia, Sumatra. 

. ChaotopteruB dubius, Gunth., Japan. 

Ajdiareus furcatus, GMih., Isle of France* 
mtilans, 0. S V., Bed Sea. 

^ SmaiiB balteatoB, 0. S F., Ceylon. 


CfBsio lunaris, Ehrenb., Bed Sea, Batavk. 
New Ireland. * 

xanthonotus, BZ., Batavia, 
pisang, BZ., Amboyna, Batavia, 
pinjalo, Bl, Batavia, 
maculatus, 0. S F, Amboyna, Vanicolo 
China, Madagascar. ' 

ca^rulaureus, Lacep., Bed Sea, Mauritiuaj 
Ceylon. ’ 

striatus, Rupp., Bed Sea. 
clirysozona, K. S v. II., Moluccas, 
argenteua, C. S F., East Indies, 
tile, G. &V., Caroline Islands. 
cylindricuB, Gunth., Madagascar, 
gymnopterus, Bl, Ternate. 

Erythrichtbys schlegelii, T. S 8., Japan. 

ieucogrammicus, Gunth., Sunda, Moluccas, 
Pentaprion gerreoides, Batavia, Sunda. 

Fam. 6. Mulltd^. 

Upeneoides vittatus, Gunth., Bed Sea, Indian 
Seas. 

tragula,(i7m/A, Indian Archipelago, China, 
Bulphureus, Bl, Bed Sea, Archipelago, 
China. 

molncccnsis, BZ., Amboyna. 
bcusasi, Bl, Japan, 
siindaicus, Bl, Indian Archipelago. 
Mulloides Havoliueatus, Lacep., Bed Sea, 
China. 

zeylonicus, C., S F., Trincomalee, N. 
Guinea. 

japonicus, Gunth., Japan. 

UpeneuB barberiuus, 0. S F., Bed Sea, In- 
dian Seas. 

macronemus, Gunth., Bed Sea. 
barberinoides, Bl, Ceram, 
indicus, Gunth., Indian Seas, 
spilurus, Bl, Japan 
pleurospilos. Bl, Japan, Amboyna. 
brandesii, Bl, Banda<Ncira, Mauritius^ 
malabaricus, 0. S F, Malabar, Philip- 
pine Islands. 

trifasciatus, 0. S F., Indian Ocean to 
Polynesia. 

cyclostoma, Gunth., Bod Sea, Indian 
Ocean, Indian Archipelago, 
oxycephalus, BZ , Manado, Isle of France, 
chrysopleuron, BZ., Japan, China, 
jansenii, Bl, Manado, Amboyim. 
dubius, T. S 8., Japan, 
bilineatus, 0. S V., Amboyna. 

Fam. 7. Spabid£. 

First Group. Caotharina. 

Cantharus grondoculis, C. ^ F., Se ^chellfls* 
ceemleus, 0. S F., Guam Sea, riaunes. 
maculatus, C. S F., Indian Oce 
lineolatus, 0. S F., Indian*Oc 
Box. One speoios from £. Indies. 
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Crenidens forskalii, 0 . ^ A vegetable 
feeder, Bed Sea, Mozambique* 

Girella punctata^ Orayf China, Japan. 

Third Qroup, Sargina. 

<jar<ms capensis, Smithy Cape. 

Aoct, Ehrenh., Bed Sea, Mediterranean, 
auriventris, Feters^ Mozambique. 

Fourth Group, Paobina. 

Lethrinus rostratus, K, &v, H., Sunda, Mo- 
luccaa. 

amboinensis, Bl., Amboy na. 
nematacauthus, Bl, Japan, Louisiade. 
riebardsonii, China Sea. 

reticttlatus, C. ^ F.y K Guinea, Banda, 
latifrons, Riipjj., Red Sea, Indian Seas, 
harak, Riipp., ^d Sea, Indian Seas, 
ramak, Rupp., Red Sea, Ceylon, 
cocosenses, BL, Nova Selma, Kokos. 
kallopterus, BL, Manado. 
nebulosus, 0 , ^ V,, Red Sea, Seychelles, 
Mozambique. 

opcjrcularis, G, ^ V., Batavia, Bantam, 
Samarang. 

zaiithotecnia, BL, Java, Sumatra, 
loutjanus, BL, Sumatra, 
glyphodon, Gunth., Louisiade Archipelago, 
laahsena, Ountk, Rod Sea. 
malisenoides, C* ^ V,, Batavia, Amboyna, 
Philippines. 

hiBmatopterus, T, S,, Japan, 
latidens, 0, tj* F., N. Guinea. 

Spha3rodon grandoculis, Rupp., Red Sea. 

heterodoii, Guuth., Halmaheira, Amboyna. 
l*agrus laniarius, C. ^ V., Cape, 
uiiicolor, G. ^ V., I^^ow Zealand, Austra- 
lia, China. 

major, T, ^ S., Japan, China, 
tumifrous, T, ^ S., Japan Sea. 
cardinalis, Gunth., China, Japan, 
lilamentosus, G, ^ V., Mauritius, 
spinifer, G, K, Red Sea, Indian Seas. 
Chrysophrys laticeps, C. & V. ; cristiceps, 
G* y.; and gibbiceps, G, & V., Cape, 
sarba, G,^ V., Red Sea, Isle of France, 
Moluccas. 

ha&*a, Q, ^ V., Red Sea, 

bifasciata, G, ^ V., Red Sea, Indian Seas. 

Arms, T. ^ S., China, Java. 

™fca, Gunth., Bay of Bengal, China, Ja- 
pan. 

^lamara, G, ^ V., Ind. Archipelago, 
oerda, Rilpp., Red Sea. 
australis, Gunth,, Australia. 

• Fifth Group, PlMELEPTBRINA, 
l^imelepterus fuscus, Cape, Red Sea. 
vaigiensis, Q. ir G., New Guinea, Java, 
-^boyna. 

^niatensis, Bl, Temate. 


tahmel, Mpp., Red Sea, Indian Obean 
and ArohipeJago to New Guinea. 

Fam, 8, Squamipennes. 

First Group, CHiETODONTlNA. 

Chsetodon strigangulus, Soland,, Froxh the 
Red Sea to Polynesia, 
trifascialis, Q. ^ G., Guam, Batoe. ' 
setifer, BL, Red Sea, Indian Sea, Po- 
lynesia. 

auriga, Forsh, Red Sea. 
epbippiura, C. ^V., Molnccas, Polynesia, 
semcion, Bleck, Sea of Kokos. 
biocellatuB, C. ^ V., Burn, Timor, Ooalan. 

‘ nesogallicus, C, ^ K, Indian Ocean and 
Archipelago. 

ocellatus, BL, East Indies, 
modestus, Schleg., Japan and China, 
tallii, Bleeli., Sea of Banda-Neira. 
nnimaculatus, BL, Molnccas, Polynesia, 
beunettii. Blech., Molucca Sea. 
speculum, K, ^ II., Molucca Sea. 
quadrimaculatus, Gray, Sandwich Islands, 
meycri, Schiieid., Molucca Sea, 
ornatissimus, Moluccas, Polynesia, 

fremblii, Benn., Sandwich Islands. 

^xlcula, BL, Sea of Batoe. 
dizoster, 0. ^ V., Sea of Manritins. 
octofasciatuB, Qm., East Indian Seas, 
ulietensis, 0, ^ K, Amboyna, Ternate, 
Ulietea. 

hnmeralis, Gthr., Sandwich Islands, 
collaris, BL, Japan ? 
pnotoxtatus, CatiL, Sea of Pinang. 
reticulatus, 0, ^ K, Polynesia, 
kleiuii, BL, Indian Ocean and Archipelago, 
reinwardtii, Gikr., Molucca Sea. 
vittatus, Schneid., Red Sea to Polynesia, 
fasciatus, Forsh., Red Sea, Chi^ 
pictuB, Forsh., Red Sea, Indian (Jeean and 
Archipelago. 

lunula, Lacep., Indian Ocean and Archi- 
pelago, Polynesia. 

vagabundus, L., Red Sea to Polvnosia. 
guttatissimus, Benn., Sea of Ceylon, 
punctato-fasciatus, Or., Sea of Banda, 
rafflesii, Benn., Molucca Sea, New Ireland, 
oxycephalus, Bleeh,, Sea of Ternate. 
mesoleucus, Forsh., Red Sea. 
dorsalis, Reinw., Red Sea to Polynesia, 
ocellicauda, G, ^ K, Indian Ocean. 
areuB, Schleg., Sea of Japan, 
zanthurus, Bleeh., Sea of Amboyna. 
linoolatus, C. f V., Red Sea, Sea of Floris. 
selene, Bleeh-t Lawajong, Solor, An^ 
boyna. 

miliaris, Q, ^ G,, Sandwich Islands* 
baronessa, Sunda and Moluccas. 

IzxyBtus, Ehrenh,, Bed Sea. 
tau-nigrum, 0, S' V,, Guam Sea. 
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> ziigripiimiB| Pe^., Mosf^mbique, 
citrinellus, Moluccas, Polynesia. 

xanthoceplifiJus, Benn,^ Ceylon Sea. 
zoster, Benn,f Mauritius Sea. 
d^soEonuB, K, ir V. H., Moluccas, China, 
oligacfiuithus, Bleeh^ Indian Archipelago, 
strigiktus, Itangsd,^ China Sea and Japan, 
polylepis, Bkek, Amboyna Sea. 
fiOX&eciatUB, EkhardSf W* Australia. 

Ohelmo rostratus, L., Indian Seas, Australia, 
marginalis, Eich.f W. Coast of Australia, 
longirostria. Broutss., Mauritius, Polyne- 
sia. 

H^iochus macrolepidotus, 7/., Mauritius, E. 
Indi^ Seas, N. W. Coast of Australia., 
jnonoceros, C, 4^ 1^., Mauritius Sea. 
chrysostoma, Farhins, Archipelago. 
variuSf 0. ^ T., Moluccas. 

Jlplacanthus annularis, Bl^ Indian Seas, 
pseudannularis, BlceL, Sea of Batavia, 
arcuatus, Qray.^ Sandwich island, 
leucopleura, Bleek.^ Lawajoug, Solor^ Am- 
boyna, 

lepidolepis, Blcek.^ Sea of Batavia, 
diacanthus, Bodd,, Indian Ocean, Archi- 



Cirrhites forsteri, ScAnet'd., E. Coast bf 
Africa, Cape Sens, to the Pacific. * 
panctatus, 0. ^ ^., Indian Ocean. * 
arcatus, Parfc., Mauritius to the Pacific, 
amblycephalus, Bheh^ Sea of Sengi, 
aprinus, 0. ^ V, Sea of Timor, 
fasciatus, 0, ^ V, Coast of Pondicherry, 
cinctus, Gthr., Madagascar, MauritinH 
and Sandwich island. 

Cirrhitichthys oxyrhynchus, Bleehy Goram. 
graphidopteriis, Blcoh^ Sea of Amboyna.*' 
maculatus, Lacep., Red Sea and Mauri, 
tins to the Pacific. 

oxycephalus, Bheh^^ Sea of Amboyna. 
Siureus, Schlcg., China, Japan. 

Oxycirrhites typus, Bleek., Amboyna, Mauri, 
tius. 

Chilodactylus macropierus, Forsty Australia, 
zonatus, ft ^ F., China, Japan, 
qnadricornis, Gthr,, Japan, 
gibbosus, Banica.y W. Australia, 

Fam. 10. Teigud^. 

Fmt Groups Hjsterolepidina. 


^lago. 

mdanospilos, Blechy Amboyna Sea. 

. bispinosns, Gthr,, Amboyna Sea. 
fiOXstriatuB, K ^ v. E,, Moluccas, 
warcbus, C. F., Amboyna, Banda. 
bi-coIor,' BZ., E. Indian Archipelago. 
trimaculatuB, 0. ^ F., Moluccas, 
xanibometopon, Bleeh.t Sumatra Sea. 
xauthuruB, Benn,^ Ceylon Sea, 
vrolikii, BM., Ccrani Sea and Amboyna. 
nox, Bleeh.y Amboyna Sea. 

' Beptontrionalis, Japan Sea. 
imperator^ BL, Indian Ocean, Arch ipelago. 
hicobariqnsis, iSc/w., * Archipelago, 
semiciroalatas, ^ F., Archipelago, 
Polynesia. 

. ztriatuB, liiipp., Rod Sea. 
alternaiiSy ft ^ F., Sea of Madagascar, 
paemlens, Eyenh.^ Red Sea. 
mespleucus, BZ., E. Indian Archipelago, 
vbrysooephalus, Bleehf Sea of Batavia* 
^pelanosoma, Bleck., Lawajong, Solor. 

Suatbpbi^as argus, B., Indian Seas, China, 
bougainvillii, C, ^ V., East Indies, 
omatus, ft f. F., Rivers of Amboyna. 

Epliippus orbis, BZ., East Indian Seas. 

Drepane pnnetota, B., E. Indian Seas, N. 
W. of Australia. 

Second Group, Scobpidina. 

fteprpis fiequipinaiB, Etch., Australia. 

Third Group, ToxomiA, 

l^fbB jacu^ Indifti PoljApi^ia. 

zdcrolepifii 


Chirus hexagrammus, Pall., Japan, Gulf of 
Georgia. 

lagocophalus, Pall., Kuriles, 
octogrammus, PaZZ., Kamtschatka, Kuriles. 

Agrammus schlegelii, Gt/ir., Sea of Japan. 

Second Group, ScoBPiENiNA. 

Sebastes caponsis, Gm., Capo Seas, 
inermis, ft cjr’ V.. Japan, N. W. America, 
pachycephalus, Schleg,, Japan, China, 
ventricosus, Schkg., Japan, 
maculatus, ft F., Capo Seas, 
bougainvillii, ft ^ F. Indian Ocean, 
marmoratus, (7. y v., Japan, China, 
strongeusis, ft y F., Archipelago, Poly- 
nesia. 

longiceps, Eich, China, 
serrulatus, Eich., China. 
minutuB, ft y 7., Polynesia, 
polylepis, Bleeh, Amboyna, Sumatra. 

Scorprona picta, K. y v. K, Archipelago* 
poly prion, Bleek., Indian Seas, 
erythreea, ft y 7 ., Red Sea. 
cardinalis, Soland., Australia, 
haplodactylus, Bleek., Banda, Ceram, 
panda, Eich., W. Australia, 
diabolus, 0. y 7 ,, Ooeap, Arohi- 

pelago, Otaheiri. 
nesogdlioa, ft y 7 ., Mauritius, 
gibbosa, Schneid., China, Amboyna. 
cirrhoss^ Thumb*, India, China, Japan Sem 
cbilipprista, E/dpp*, Red Sefu ' 

lania^ ft A F., Gnaii^ Sea. . 

Ptorois volitans, B., E. Africe, 

Australia. 
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tnnnhf*; Japan. 3hori«nodao(ylns multibarbis, Si^t, S&M 

kodipnngi, BJeefc., Indi#, Archipelago, of China and Madras. 

anSS^Bl., Indian Ocean, A«hipelago. TIM Group. , 

ciiicfca* Riipp-f Red Sea, Navigator and Podabms cohtropomuf*, Island of Qticl- 

PearV Island. part in the Straits of Korea, 

milas, l^ed Sea, Indian Ocean. cottoides, Rich,, Sea of China, 

aebra, 0, §i‘ K, Indian Ocean, Arcbi- Jentridorniichthys fasciatns, NbcA;., Japan, 
pelago. mouth of the Yangtsee-Kiang-Kew in 

brachyptera, G. jj' F., Ceram, Amboyna. north of China, Philippine Islands* 

• heterura, Bleeh..^ Amboy na. Homilcpidotns trachurus, Ball,^ “ Kamts** 

ptcroidichtbys amboiiiensis, Amboyna, cbatka, Kuriles. . ; 


N. Celebes. 

Ta>nianotus triacantlms, Lacop., Amboyna. 

Apistns alatus, G. fj* V. Indian Seas, 
israelitarum, Fhrmh., Eed Sea. 

l^nncapterygius pusillus, Rilpp,^ lied Sea. 

Ventaroge marmoratn, 0. ^ F., Timor, 
Australia, Van Diemen’s L.and. 

Tetraroge harbata, G. ^5* F., Alolnccag. 
amblycephalus, BlecJc., Sea of Padang. 
rubripinnis, SMuj., Sea of Japan, 
macracaiithris, Blech., Sea of Wahai, N. 
Ceram. 

biiiotata, Vofa's., Alozambiquo. 
lotigispinis, 0. F., Indian Seas, 

crista-galli, Gtln'-, Philippine Island, 
tienianotus, C. F., Indian Seas, 
(lermacanthus, Blech., Wahai, N. Ceram, 
ecbiuata, Caul., Piuang. 

Prosopodasys trachinoidcs, G. F., Indian 
Seas. 

• dracffinn, 0. S* ^*1 Malabar Coast. 
depros.si irons, Rich., Japan, Java, 
asperrimus, Gthr., Kast Indies* 
niger G. ^ V., PondicheiTy ; Amboyna. 
znllingeri, Blech., Indian Archipelago, 
leucogaster, Rich., China, Amboyna. 
cottoides, i*, China, Borneo, Java, N. 
Zealand. 

Aploactis aspera, Rich.., Japan, China. 

Trichopleura mollis, Rich., China Sea. 

Araphiprionichthys apistua, Block., Kokoa. 

Synancidium horridum, L., India, Australia, 
St. Helena. 

erosum, Langsd., Japan. 

Synanceja verrucosa, Schneul., Red Sea, 
Indian Ocean, Archipelago, Polynesia, 
asteroblepa, Rich., New Guinea, Borneo. 

Micropus maculatus. Gray., Owaihi, Hao, 
nnipinna. Gray., Pacific. 

^mous monodaotylus, Schii,, Indian Ocean, 
E. Indian Seas, 
pnsilind, Schleg., Sea of Japan* 
trachycephalus, Blech., Manado, Celebes, 
6lor filamentosum, C. ^ F., Manritins. 
cuvieri Gray;, of China and Sumatra, 
^nlatum, G. ^ 7., Sea of Waigiou, 
didactylum, Pall, New Ireland, Ceram, 
l^ponicum, G. A F., China, Japan. 
^Tirai^tiacum, Schkg.^ Sea of Japan, 


^olycaulus clongatus, G. ^ F., Indian Seas. 

Piatycephalus insidiator, Forsk., Red Sea, 
Coasts of C. Africji, through Indian Seas 
to N. VV. Australia, 
grandispinis, G. fj* F., India, 
punctatus, G. F., Trincomaleo, Batavia, 
Vanicolo, 

quoyi, Block., Ternato, Aniboyna, 
malabaricus, G. V., India, 
japonicus, Tilea., China and Japan, 
guttatus, Schlcg., Japan, 
isacantlius, C. V., Waigiou, Buru, 
serratus, G. ^ V., Trincomaleo. 
polyodon, Blceh., Batavia, 
malayanus, Blech., Padang. 
tentaculatua, Riipp»^ Red Sea. 
nomatophthalraus, Gihr., Australian Soas. 
cirronasus, Rich., Botany Bay. 
tuberculatus, G. ij* F., Trincomaleo, Madras, 
scaber, Gm., Indian Ocoan, 
neglcctus, 2V»)sc/^, Indian Seas, 
suppositus, Trosch., Indian Ocean, 
batavienais, Block., Batavia, 
pristis, Peters., Alozambiquo, 
macrolepis, Blceh; Japan. , 

bobossok, Blceh., Batavia, 
pristigor, G. S' F,, N. Guinea, Celebes, Tcr- 
natc, Java. ^ 

cclcbiciis, Blech., Manado, Celebes, 
asper, G. F., Japan, China, 
spiiiosus, Schlcg., Japan. 

Hoplichthys laugsdorfiii, G. Sf F., Japan', 
China. 

Berabras japonicus, G. ^ F., Sea of Japan, 
curtus, Schlcg., Sea of Japan. 

Prionotus japonicus, Blech., Sea of Japan. 

Lcpidotrigla papilio, C. Sf F., Indian Ocean, 
bnrgeri, Schleg., Japan, Chinese Seas. ; 

Trigla hemisticta, Schleg., Sea of Japan, 
plenracanthicayRicA., Sydney Cove, 
kumu, Less., New Zealand to China. 

Fourth Group. CATApnBAcxr. 

Agonns acipenserinns. Tiles,, Kamtsohatka, 
N. W. .America. 

dodekaedms, Tiles., E^amtschatka. 
rostratns, Tiles,, Kamtschatka, Knriles* ^ 
stegophtbalmns. Tiles,, Kuriles, 
qnadricomis, 0. S’ V., Kamtschatka, 


w 
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Istioeps, 8Meg.( AmbojiUk, 
orienUle, Schleg., Japanese Sea. 
inolhccense, Bleeh,^ Molacoas. 
rieffeli, Kdup., East Indies. 

Daotjloptenis orientalis, Lacep»f Indian 
Ocean, Arcliipelago. 
maoracanthns, Bleeh., Moluccas, 
ohirophthalinns, Bleelc:^ Banda-Neira, 

Fam. 11. TaACHiNiDiB. 

Fmt Group, URiNOscopraA, 
TJranosoopns cognatus, Gant., Pinang. 

affinis, (7. ^ F., Indian Ocean. 

. ^gnttatns, U. ^ V., Pondicherry, 
bicinctns, SchUg.^ Japan, China, Am- 
boyna. 

asper, Sehleg,, China, Japan. 

. fillbarbis, €• ^ V., Indian Ocean, 

Auema elongatnm, Gchleg., Japan, 
inerzne, 0. ^ V., E. Indian Seas. 

, Second Qroujp. Trichinina. 

Perois nebnlosa, 0.-^ F., Maui’itina, Sharks* 
Bay, New Holland, Depuch Island, 
pnnctalata, 0, ^ 7., Mauritins. 
bexophthalma, FAr., Red Sea to Lon* 
isiade. 

cylindrica, BZ., Moluccas, Chinese Sea, 
xanthozona, Bleeh,, Batavia, 
pnlohella, C. ^ 7,, Japan, 
oancellat^ C. ^ 7., India, Lonisiado. 
tetracanthos, Lacep*, Java, Amboyna, 
Feejeo. 

millepnnctata, Gthr., Ceylon Coast, 
Bexfasciata, Schleg., Japan Sea. 

Sillago sihama, Forsh., Rod Sea, Indian Seas, 
japonica, Schleg.^ Moluccas, Japan, 
macnlata, Q. ^ 67., Australia, Archipelago. 

' punctata, 0, ^ 7., Australian Seas, 
oiliata, 0. ^ 7., Australian Seas, 
macrolepis, Blcek., Batavia, Bali, 
ohondropus, Bleeh, Moluccas, 
domina, 0. ^ 7., Bay of Bengal, Archipel. 
Triohodon stelleri, 0. ^ 7., Kamtschatka. 
Xiatilas argentatus, 0. ^ 7., Japan, China, 
doliatns, 0, §/• 7., Mauritius. 

Fourth Group, Pseudochromides. 
Opisthognathus nigromarginatus, Rupp., 
Bed Sea, Coast of Pondicherry. 
Bolorensis, Bleek., Sea of Lawajong, Solor. 
rosenbergii, Bleeh,, Sea of Nias. 
Fisendochromis olivacons, Rilpp., Red Sea. 
fusous, Jf. ^ T,, Archipelago, 
xonihoohir, Bleek,, Sea of Manado. 
adustus, M. ^ T., Philippine Island. 

\ flavivertex, Biipp., Red Sea. 
tapeinosoma, Bleeh, Amboyna. 
polyaeanthus, BteeX;., Temate. 

Ci(dibpa . (^olophthalmus^ M. ^ T,, S|^da. 
^]$aQifliiiBma, Bleek., Macassar. 

Bleek, f Macassar. 

r: 1 
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PBendoplesiopg ^ng,Bfoefc., Seaof Goraw. 
Fam. 12. Scijenibia 
First Group, Scombrina. 

Umbrina dnssnmieri, 0. ^ 7., East Indies; 
amblycephalus, Bleek., Amboyna. 
rnssellii, C, ^ 7., Vizagapatam, Indu 
China. ^ 

xnacroptera, Bleek., Priaman, Sumatra. 

Scifflna diacanthus, maculata, Sehneid., Tran, 
quebar, Pondicherry, Malabar, 
macrophthalmus, Bleek,, Batavia, Bantam 
Samarang, Pasuruan. * 

sina, 0, ^ 7., Pondicherry, MiJabar, Ja, 
pan. 

dussumicri, 0. ^ 7., Malabar, Pinang, 
Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, China.^* 
trachycephaluB, Bleek., Rivers of Bandjer- 
massing, Borneo. 

hypostoma, BleeJc., Padang, Sumatra, 
goldmanni, Bleeh, Batjan. 
microdon, Bleek., Batavia, Samarang, 
Surabaja. 

vogleri, Blech., Sumatra, 
borneonsis, Bleek., Rivera Baudjermassing, 
Borneo. 

brevidorsalis, Glhr., East Indies. 

Corvina cuja, Buck Ham., Ganges, Japan, 
miles, 0. ^ 7, Bombay Seas, Ceylon, 
Coromandel, Tenasserim, Pinang, Java, 
coitor. Buck Ham., Ganges, Irrawadi. 
polycladiscuB, Bleek, Rivers Bandjermas* 
sing, Borneo. 

axillaris, C- ^V., Malabar, 
carutta, Block, Tranquebar, Pondicherry, 
Pinang. 

^ plagiostoma, Bhek, Sea of Madura, 
belangerii, 0. ^ 7,, Malabar, Pinang, Ma- 
layan Peninsula, Singapore, Borneo, 
lobata, O.^V., Malabar, 
semiluctuosa, 0. ^ V., Goa, Pondicherry, 
China* 

albida, 0. ^ 7, Malabar, Chinese Sea* 
jubata, Bleek., Rivers of Bandjermassing, 
Borneo. 

Otolitbus mqnidons, C. ?r V., Cape Seas, 
ruber, Sehneid., Coromandel, Malabar, | 
Malayan Peninsula. 

airgentens, K. ^ H,, China, Japan, CeyloRi 
Malabar. 

macnlatns, K. ^ H., Pinang, Malays | 
Peninsula, Singapore, Batavia, 
bispinosns, 0. 7., Rangoon, 

lateoides, Bleek, Batavia. 

Collicbtbys Incida, Rick, Chinese Sea. * 
bianrita, Gant., Chnsan, Pinang, MaJ^yj 
Peninsula, Singapore, Borneo, Ten*** 
serim. • " 

pama, Ham., Bay of BengsL- 
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Fam . 13. , Poltkixioa. 
polyoemns mnltifiluit SchUg., Borneo rivers 
and seas. 

paradisens, Z., Indian Seas, 
inaoronemns, Bleek., Borneo, 
nielanochir, 0. ^ 7., Batavia. 
Bepfcadactylns, 6’. 4* F., Indian Seas, 
multiradiatus, Qthr.f Chinese Sea. 
hexanemns, 0. V., Indian Seas, 

xanthonemns, C. ^ F., Coromandel, 
sexfilis, 0. F., Mauritius, 

kuru, Bleeh^ Ternate. 
sextarius, Bl., Indian Seas, 
pfeiffer®, BUehy Sea of Priaman, Sumatra, 
indicus, Shaw^ ludian Seas, Australia, 
tffiuiatus, Gfh\^ Amboyna, Guatalcana. 
plebejus, Z., Indian Seas, South Sea. 
tetradactylus. Shaw, ludian Seas* 
iridactylus, Blceh., Batavia. 

Fam, 14. SPHYRiENiD^. 

Sphyrrona jello, G* ^ F., Red Sea, Cape, 
Bay of Bengal, Pinang, Java, Amboyna. 
forsteri, 0. ^ F., Batavia, Calcutta, New 
Guinea, Otaheite. 
japonic*^ 0. F., Japan, 

commersonii, 0, ^ F., Java, Moluccas, 
Hindostan. 

nigripinnis, Schleg., Japan, 
dussumieri, 0. ^ F., Indian Ocean, Mau- 
ritius. 

obtusata, 0. ^ F., Red Sea, Mauritius, 
Bay of Bengal, Indian Ocean, Moluccas, 
Port Jackson. 

langsar, Bleele., Batavia, Batjan. 
brachygnathus, Blech., Batavia, Batjan 
flavicauda, Rii'pp., Red Sea. 
agam, Riipp., Red Sea. 


Thynnna affinis, Cant.^ Pinanf • 
tonggol, Bleck., Batavia. , 

thuunina, C. ^ F., £. Xndies, 
ranoan, Atlantic. 

pelamys, 0. §r F, Atlantic, Indian Ooean* 
albacora, Lowe., Atlantic, 
pacificus, 0. ^ F, Indian Ocean, 
biliueatus, Riipp., Red Sea. 

Pelamys orientalis, Schleg., Japan, 
nuda, Gihr, Red Sea. 
chilensis, G. ^ F, Pacific.’ 

Auxis rochei, Risso., Mediterranean, Atlan- 
tic, Indian Archipelago, 
tapeinosoma, Bleeh., Japan. 

Cybium commersonii, Lacep., B. Africa 
Indian Seas. 

lincolatum, 0. ^ F, Indian Seas, 
interrnptnm, 0. <5* F, Pondicherry, 
guttatnm, SeJmeld., Indian Seas, 
uipboninm, G. ^ F, Japan, 
croockewitii, Blech., Bauka. 
flavo-brunneum, Smith., Cape Seas, 

Sara, Benn., Loo-cboo. 

Elacate nigra, Bl., Indian Seas, America. 

Eebeneis albescens, Schleg,, China, Japan, 
brachyptera, Lowe., Madeira, N. America, 
Brazil, Japanese, China Seas, Sumatra, 
sentata, Qthr., Indian Ocean. 

Second Grmip, Nomeina. 

Nomeus peronii, 0. ^ F, Java. 

Ditrcmal®ve, Gfk/., Seaof Japan, 

Third Group. Cyttina. 

Zeus faber, Z., Mediterranean, Atlantic coast 
of Europe, Australian Seas, 
japonicus, G, §r F, Japan, 
capensis, 0. Fy Cape Seas. 


Fam. 15. TaicniURiDiB. 

Trichiums savala, Guv., Indian Seas, 
japonicus, Schleg,, Japan, 
muticus, Gray, China, 
hauiuela, Forsh., Indian Ocean, Archipe- 
lago. 

‘ lajor, Bleeh., Sea of Manado. 

Thyrsites prometheoides, Bleeh., Amboyna. 

Fam, 16. Scombrid^, 

First Group, Soombrina. 

Scomber pneumatopborus, Z)ela R., Mediter- 
ranean, Cape of Good Hope, Atlantic, 
jauesaba Bleeh., Japan, 
australasicns, 0. F, Australia, Amboyna. 
loo, 0. ^ F, Moluccas to Polynesia, 
moluccensis, Bleeh., Amboyna. 
chrysozonus, Riipp., Red Sea. 

'kanagurta, Guv., Red Sea, Indian Seas, 
bi^hysoma, Bleeh., Batavia, 
inicrolepidotns, BMpp., Red Sea^ Pinang, 
China. 

l^pewooephaliui, Bleat., Japan. 


Fourth Group. Stromateina, 

Stromateus atons, C. ^ F, Indian Seas, 
cinereus, Bl., Indian Seas. 
argenteus, Bl., Indian Seas, 
niger, Bl., ludian Seas. 

Fifth Group. CORTPH^NINA. 

Coryphmna hippurns, L., Mediterranean, At- 
lantic, Indian Ocean, Pacific, 
scomberoides, Lac^., Macassar, Pacific. 

Brama-dussumieri, 0. ^ F, Indian Ocean, 
orcini, (7. ^ F., Indian Ocean. 

Poteraclis velifer, Ball., Indian Ocean. 

Schedophilus maculatus, Gthr., China Seas. 

Mene macnlata, Schndd., Indian Seas* 

• Fani.l7. OASANaiDJE* 

First Group. Oaranoina. 

Oarangichthys typus, Bleeh., Celebes; 

Cmux rotbleri, *Bl., Red Sea, Indian Sms. 
inacroBoma, BleeL, Batavia, . 
muroadsi, ScMeg,, Ternatd. 
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flStES OF ^'STK^ il^O 
knrra, Batavia, Eed Sea, Goro- 

xnandel. 

ktimvides, Blefih., Amboyna. 
kilicho, C. ij* F., Pondicherry, 
liihrnfwlsi, Schhg., Japan, China, 
criiinorioplitlialmns, W. Africa, Atlan- 
tic coasts of Tropical America, lied 
Soa, Indian Ocean, Polynesia, 
liassoltii, Bled'., Sunda, Moiuccas, Red 
Sea. 

torvuiJ, Jcv,, Seas ofOtalieiti, Batavia, 
pynmostothoidcs, Bleek., Batavia, 
iiovin Guinea?, C. tj- F., New Guinea, 
hoops, C. F., Batavia, Amboyna, Vani- 
colo. 

lioo-lossns, Gthr., Batavia, Sumatra, 
djediiabf:. Fortsly., Red Sea, Pondicherry, 
Pining Soa. 

calla, 0. ^ F, Red Sea, Indian Ocean, 
Archipelago. 

macniriia, IVvck.^ Batavia, 
jtanthiirus, K. .J* v. II., Seychelles to New 
Guinea., 

mnlam, Bled'., Batavia, 
brevis, Bled'., Batavia, 
plagiotcenia, Blceh., Amboyna. 
iro, G. ij' F, Pondicherry, Madras, 
pi’teustus, Beini,, Batavia, Snmatra. 
muIabaricuH, IS (‘.line Id., lied Sea, Indian 
Seas, Australia. 

talamparoidcs, Blceh., Seas of Sibogha, 
Siimatra, Ceylon, 
cquula, SchUij., Japan, 
liomigynuiostetlms, Blceh., Batavia, 
hajail, Forda., Red Sea, Batavia, 
fnivognttatna, FirrsL, Red Sea. 
ferdaii, Fonh., lied Sea, 
hroekincycri, Pleeh., Java. 

Jeptolepis, 0. V., Archipelago, Austra- 

lia. 

helvolus, Forsl, Red Sea, Atlantic, 
iiraspis, Gtlir., Amboyna. 
speeioans, Forsh, Red Sea, India to N. 
Holland. 

mppellhi Gflir., Red Sea. 
inclampygos, C. ^ F, Mauritius, Polyne- 
sia. 

jarra, G. F, Coromandel, Sumatra, Am- 
boyna. 

cyuodon. Blech., Batavia, 
sansum, Forsh,, Red Sea, Mauritius, Coro- 
, mandel. 

‘ carangus, Bl., Indian Ocean, Archipelago, 
W, Africa to Atlantic, America, 
hippos, If., Indian Seas, Pacific, Australia, 
Atlantic, America, 
atropus, Schneid; Indian Seas, 
ophthalmotceuia, Blech., Amhdyna. 
oblongua, 0. ^ F., Archipelago, Polynesia, 
chrysophryojides, Blceh., Batavia^ Seychel- 
les. 


SOUTHERN ASIA.-^OA^ira«Mr, 
dinoma, Bleck., Batavia, 
armatua, Foreh., Red Sea, Indian Sm. 
N. Guinea. 

ciliaris, Bl., Red Soa, Indian Seas, 
gallus, I., Red Sea, Indian Seas. 

Micropteryxchrysurus, I., W. Africa, Atlan- 
tic, America, Coast of Condicherry. 
Seriola dumerilii, B,mo., Mediterranean 
Japan, China. ’ 

lalandii, C. 4* F., Brazil, Atlantic, Cape of 
Good Hope, Japanese Sea. 
quinqiieradiata, ScJdcfj., Japan, 
ijipeinornetopon, Black., Lawajong, Solor. 
iiigro-fasciata, Riipp; Red Sea, Indian 
Ocean, Archipelago, Louisiado. 
intermedia, SchUg., Japan, 
dnssnmieri, G. 4' F, Gulf of Bengal, 
gig.as, Gthr., Australia. 

Scriolichthys bipinnulfitus, Q. 0 ., Batavia, 
Amhoyn.'>, Keeling Island, New Guinea. 

Niinclenis compressns, 0. 4* F., Moluccas, 
brnchycentrus, C. ij’ F, Indian Ocean, 
Moluccas, 

Porthmeus argenteus, C. ^ V., Indian 
Ocean, Cape. 

Cliorinemus lysan, Forsh., Red Sea, N. W. 
Australia. 

tala, C. 4* F, Malabar. 

toloo, C. <j' F., Red Sea, East Indies. 

tol, G. 4’ F, Indian Seas. 

sancti Petri, C. 4* F, Indian Seas, Africa. 

orieiitalis, Sclileg., Japan. 

Trachynotus ovatns, L., Indian Ocean, 
Archipelago to Australia, America to 
Africa, 

baillouii, lacfp. 

oblongus, C. 4* F., Pondicherry, Java» 
Sumatra. 

melo, Rich., Chiim., Japan. 

Psettus argentens, I., Red Sea, Indian Seas, 
Australia, Polynesia, 
falciformis, Lace^.. Red Sea, Vanicolo, 
China. 

Platax vespertilio, Bl, Africa, Indian Seas, 
orbicularis, Forsh., Red Sea, Archipelag*?, 
N, W. Australia, 
boersii, Blceh., Maccassar. 
raynaldi, G. 4* F., Ceylon, Pondicheny. 
xantliopus, Blceh., Batavia. 
arthritTcus, Bell., Pinang, Batavia, Am- 
boyna. 

teira, Forsh., Indian and Chinese Seas. 

Zanclus comutus, I., Indian Ocean, Archipe- 
lago, Polynesia. 

Psenes javanicus, 0. 4" V., Java, Amboyna. 
leucurus, C. ^ V., Indian Ocean, 
Jackson, Pacific, 
guamensis, G. ^ V., Guam, 
anomalus, iS’cA%., Japan. 

Equula fasciata, Lacep., Red Sea^ Indian 
Ocean, , Arcbipelagp. 
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Bl, Bed Sea, India, Anstralia. 
caballa, 0, ^ Bed Sea, Indian Seas, 
dofisomieri, C- §r F., Indian Seas, 
gerreoides, Bleeh., Batavia, 
nucbalis, Schlcg., China, Japan, 
tindoides, Bkek., Archipelago. 
uplendenS) Cuv.t Bed Sea, Indian Seas, 
danra, Cnv.y Indian Seas, 
oblonga, G. F, Red Sea, Java, Timor, 
linoolata, C. §r F., Indian Seas, 
lenciscns, QOir., Amboyna. 
rivnlata, Schkg.y Japan, 
insidiatrix, Bl, Indian Seas, 
interrupta, C. 8f F, Indian Seas, N. W. 
Australia. 

parviceps, C, ^ F, Mauritius, 
longimanns, Can/., Malayan Peninsula. 

Gozza minuta, BZ., Indian Seas, 
cqualteformis, BiZpp., Red Sea, Indian Seas, 
argentaria, Forsk.y Sumatra, Tanna. 

Lactarias delicatnlus, C. ^ F, Indian Seas. 

Second Group, Kumina. 

Pempheris compressus, White.y Australia, 
otaitensis, C. ^ F, Archipelago, Polynesia, 
mangula, €, ^ F, Indian Ocean, Archi- 
pelago, Sea of Vanicolo. 
moluGca, G. ^ F., India, China, Japan. 

Kurins indicus BZ., Indian Seas. 

Pam. 1 8. XiPmiDi®. 

Histiophorns gladius, B., Tropical Seas, 
orientalis, Schleg^y Japan, 
immaculatus, linpp,, Red Sea. 
horschelii, Table Bay. 

Fam 19. GoBiiDiiB. 

First Group, Gobiina* 

Gohius nndiceps, 0. F, Cape. 
genivittatuB, Bleek.y Otaheite. 
oligolepis, Bleek.y Java, Madura, Sumatra, 
cyclopterus, 0. ^ F, New Ireland, 
oplopomus, 0. ^ F*, Massuah, Red Sea. 
lineatus, Jenyns.y Chatham Island. 
ophthalmoporuB, Bleek,y Amboyna. 
obscurus, Feters.y Mozambique, 
clegans, K. ^vH., Pinang, Bombay, Java, 
New Guinea, Vanicola. / 

baliurus, 0, ^ F., Java, Amboyna, Celebes, 
atherinoidos, Peiers., Mozambique, 
puutangoides, Bleek.y Archipelago, 
hemigymnopomus, BZ., Macassar, Biliton. 
hiocellatus, 0. §r F, Pondicherry. 

Kiipp.y Red Sea, Archipelago, 

• P^ippine Island, N. W. Australia, 
gjuris, ijjjyjij Indies, 
vip^hpunctatus, 0. §r F, ^Coromandel, 
Bombay. 

•ablitoB, OafU,f Pinang. 


albo-pnnctatus, 0. ^ F., Bed Sea, Indiaii 
Ocean, Feejee, Port Essington. 
nebulo-punctatuB, C. ^ F., Bed Sea, 
zflmbique, Trnssan, W. Sumatra, 
nox, Blcehy Sumatra, Nias, Solar, 
filosus, C. §r. V.y Mauritius, 
apogonins, Cant., Pinang. ^ 
sadauundio, B. H., Hoogly, Calcuiia. 
criiiiger, C. ^ V., Australia, N. Guinea, 
Archipelago, Pinang, Malabar. 
cocoBcusis, Bleeh, Sea of New Selma, 
polycynodon, BJeeh, Pasurnam. 
reichii, Bleeh, Padang, Sumatra. 
sumatranus, Bleeh, Pudang, Sumatra, 
phaiospilosoma, Bleck., Java, Madura, 
semidoliatiis, C. ^ V., Vanicolo, Red Sea., 
hoevenii, Bleeh, Rivers of Sambas, Borneo, 
tambujon, Bleck,, Rivers of Panimbang,. 

Tjihiwong, Java, Bali, 
javanicup, Bleeh, Hiven of S. Java, Booroo. 
borneensis, Bl, Bandjermassing, Bomeo, 
Sumatra. 

melanurus, Bleelc., Java, Biliton. 
oxypterus, Bleeh, Lake Grati, Java, 
ecbiuocepbalns, Bupp., Massuab, China, 
bitelatus, G. ^ F, Red Sea. 
notacantlms, Bleck,, Goram. 
caiiinoides, Bl. Amboyna, Celebes, Booroo. 
ophtbalmotania, BL Selma, Celebes, China, 
chinensis, Oshcck., China, Java Rivers, 
caninus, C. ^ F, Archipelago, China, 
venenatue, C. ^V., Pondicherry, Knrracbee. 
cyanomuB, Bleeh, Madura, Banka, Java, 
cblorostigmatoides, Blech, Madura, Java, 
Borneo. 

frenatus, Gthv., Australia, 
cyanoclavis. Cant., Pinang. 
brevirostris, Gthr., China, 
cauerensis, Bleeh , Caurer, Sumatra, 
bontii. Blech, Rivers of Madura, Java, 
pbaioroelas, Bleeh, Madura, Java, 
xantbosoma, Bleeh, Celebes, BooroO| 
Amboyna, Ceram, Goram. 
baliuroides, BL, Sumanah, £. Madura, 
gymnaueben, Bleeh, Rivers of Jeddo. 
pleurostigma, Bleeh, Java. 
gastrospiluB, Bleeh, Batavia, 
microphtbalmus, Gthr., Australia, 
acutipinuis, 0. §r V., Malabar, 
spcctabilis. Gthr., East Indies, 
signatus, Pet., Mozambique, 
polynema, Bleeh, China, Japan, Madras, 
margariturusy Richards., Macao, 
tomminckii, Meek., Java, 
mystacinus, 0. ^V., Java, 
tentacularis, C» ^ V., Java, Madura, Su- 
matra. 

opbtbalmonema, Bleeh, Temate. 
znicro]epi6,BZ.,Pmang,Java,Madura,Cbiiia. 
papuensis, C, ^ F, Australia, N. Guinea, 
JlkTa. 
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■ ,,bolos8o» W., Rivers of Banten, Java, Ni^s. 
foneo-fasoas, Peters., Mozambiqao. 
ocellaris, Brouss., Mauritius, Otaheiti. 
graramepotnus, Bleeh., Java, Celebes, 
Borneo, Bali, Booroo, Amboyna, Suma- 
tra, Batjan, Ceylon, Madras, 
gymuopomus BL, Seas of Priaman, Java, 
brunnetfe, Schley., Na:jasaki B ly. 
xanthozona, B^/03/i?.,Rivors of Java,B)raoo. 
sphinx, 0. ^ F., Guinea, Archipela<y:.). 
phaloeua, 0. Sr F, Archipelago, Vauicolo. 
semioinctus, Bonn., Mauritius, 
alboraaculatus, Riipp., Massnah. 
deoussatus, Bleek, Rivers Nias, Celebes, 
Booroo. 

bynoensis, Rkhmh., W. Australia, Philip- 
pines, Biliton, Java, 
croruleopunctatus, RUpp., Massuah. 
cyauotasuia, Bhnh., Batavia, 
niveatns, C. ^ V., Java, 
oryptooentrus, 0. ^ V., Massuali, Rod Sea. 
russus, Omt., Pinang. 
voigbii, BleeJs.f Celebes, Nias, Sumatra, N. 
Holland. 

polyophtlialmiis, BUek, B.itavia. 
knuttoli, Blesk, China, Japan, 
arabiciis, Om.., Rod Soa. 
fontanesii, Bl.^ Bulucumba, Celebes, Am- 
boyna. 

•gymnoeeplialus, Bleeh, Batavia, 
potrophilus, Blcekt Java, Bali, Sumatra, 
Timor, Goram, 
ptigmothonus, Rick, Canton, 
llavimanua, Schley., Nagasiki Bay. 
hexanema, Bleek, Nagasaki, Stn of Niphon. 
ommatuvus, Rlckt Yangtze Kiaug, Can- 
ton, Amoy, 
hasta, Shchleg,, Japan. 
virgo» Schley,i Nagasaki Bay. 

Apocryptes lanceolatus, Scfiu., IndiaTi Seas, 
dentatus, 0. (J* V., Pondielic'rry, Bengal, 
borneensis, Bleak, Bandjermassing Rivers, 
bato, Buck Ham., Ganges, Hooglily, Cal- 
cutta. 

Borperaster, Elck<, China Seas, 
rictuoaus, C. tj" F., Madras, PondiclioiTy. 
Kuacrolepis, Bleek, Bandjermassing Rivers, 
iioxipinnis. Cant, Pinang. 
lienloi, Bleek, Java, Madura, 
madnrensis, Bleek, Java, Madura, 
glyphidodon, Bleek, Batavia, 
braohyptorus, Bleek, Lake Grati, Pasu- 
an, Java. 

Gobiosoma macrognathos, Bl.j River Jeddo. 
Gobiodon citrinus, Riipp., Red Sea. 
rivalatus, 12%)., Jabal Isld., Red Sea. 
quinque-strigatus, C. ^ T’'., Tongatabou, 
Solar, Booroo, Goram, Sumbawa. 
ceramensis, Bleek, China, Waliai, Borneo, 
Amboyna., Peejee. 

bifltrio, K.y v, jff., Suuda, Friendship laid. 


SOUTHEBN ASIA.-GoBni)jf. 
hetorospilos, Bleeky Kajeli* 
mioropus, Gthr., China, 
erytlirophaios, Bleeker. 

Trunnophorichthya trigonocephalus, QUl 
China. 

barbatus, Gthr., China, 

Sicydium lagocephalum, Kolr., Rivera of 
Mauritius, Bourbon, 
laticops G. Sr F. Bourbon Rivers, 
stirapsoni, OlU., Rivers Hilo, Hawaii, 
xanthurum, Bleek, Rivers Sumatra, Bali, 
miernrum, BMc., Riv^ers Amboyna, Bali, 
macrostetliolepis, Bt. Rivers Samatra,Anei- 
toum. 

parvoi, BL, Moluccas, Rivera Garut, W. 
Java. 

cynocephalnm, 0* Sr F., Archipelago, 
microcophalum, BL, Rivers Bauton, Java, 
gymnauchen, Bleek, Manado. 
zosterophornm, BL, Rivers Bolding, Bali, 
balinenso, Bleek, Rivera Bolding, Bali. 
Lentipos concolor, Gill., Rivers Hilo, Hawii. 
Periophtlialmus koelrcuteri, Sehn,, Rod Sea, 
Soydidles to Australia, \V. Pacific, 
chrysospilos, Bleek, Karang, Hadji, Banka, 
sdilossori, Pall., East Indies. 
Boloophthalmus boldaortii, Pall., Easfc- 
Indics, China, Japan, 
pactinirostris, Gei,, Pinang, Chlua, Japan, 
dussumiori, G. ^ F, Bombay, 
sculptiis, Gthr.^ India, 
viridis, Buck Ham., Bast Indies. 
Eleotrisopluocophalus, K. ^ v. H, Seychellos, 
N. Ireland, Pinang, Archipelago, Philip- 
pines. 

cantoris, Gthr., Pinang, Amboyna, Ceram, 
Colobos, Nias. 

porocophaloides, Bleek, Rivers Priaman. 
aporos, Bleek, Gilolo, Termite, Fcjce, 
Borneo, Amboyna. 

liocdtii, BL, Amboyna, Booroo, Timor, Nias; 
macrolepidota, BL, ICfist Indies . 
madagasoariensis, G. V-, Mad agascar. 
mogurnda, Uichanls., Port Essingtou* 
gabioidos, 0. <5* F., New Zealau d. 
obscura, Sehlen., Nagasaki, China, 
oxycephala, Schley., China, Japan, 
hasseltii, BL, Anjer, Java, Kajeli, Boeroe. 
bulls. Buck Uam., Bast Indies. 

amboineiisis,!?^., Amboyna, Celebes, Booroo. 

mdanostigma, Bleek, Java, Madura, 
Sumatra, Borneo. 

caperata, Rivers Bourbon, Benculcn, 
Sumatra, Onalan. 
leuciscus, .Bleek, Sumatra. 
ta3monotoptorus, Bleek, Rivers Balk 
cyanostigma, Bieeh., Sea of Booroo, Kokos. 
fornasini, Blauc., Mozambiqilfe. 
gyrinoides, Bl!., Rivers of Priaman, Celebes* 
mnrraorata, Bleek, Siam, Bandjermassing) 
Borneo, Palembang, Sumatra.. 
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neriopMhil™”®’ Bleeli., Batavia, 
fasca, SeU., Madagascar, Manritins, 


nesin* 

mclanosoTna, Bkeh^ Wabai, Sumatra, Boo- 
roOf Ceram. 

belobrancha, C. cj-7., Celebes, BatjaTi, Coram. 
ticnioptcra, Rivers Bali, Batjan. 

sinensis, Luo. Cliiiia, Java, Bintan^, Onalan. 
nropbthalmns, 52., Rivera Bandjermasaing. 
iiropbtbalmoidcs, Blnch., Bonieo, Sumatra. 
siamcii.sis, OUu'.i Siam, 
macrodon, Bloelc.^ Calcutta, 
maralis, Q. G., Archipelaj^o, Philip- 


pines 

sex^nttatfl. C. 7-, Ceylon, .Arcbipelaofo. 

C.‘5* V., Java, Amboyna, Celebes, 
Booroo, Otaheitc. 
hclsdingenii, Goram Soa. 

hctoroptcra, .B/., Bandjermassing Rivers, 
injoroiepis, BlccL, Banda, Nins. 
Astcrroptcryx seniipunctatus, Mas- 


8aaa< 


opercnlarioides, Bkekpj Fadang, Sumatra, 
Batjan. 

Vulsus dactylopns, Bmn,, Amboyna, Celebes. 

Lnciogobius gnttatus, 0/72., Japan. 

Oxymetepon typus, Bleehj Sea of Timor. 

Fam. 21. Oxudercid^, 

Oxudcrces dentatus, VaUttc.^ Macao. 

FoM. 22. BATKACHID.E. 

Batmehus grunnions, B2., Amboyna, India, 
Ganges. 

trispiiiosus, Gih\, Bombay, Singapore, 
Piiiang. 

dnssumieri, (7. 7., Malabar, 

dubiiis, Whih'.y Australia, 
dlomonsis, Losnciir.^ Australia, Timdr, 
Ceram, Banka. 

Finn. 22. pKDTCULATr. 

Lopliius sotigerns, Wahl., China, Japan. 

Ariteiinarius niaruioratus, 0 /7ir.,six varieties, 
pietus, raninus, gibbus, marmoratiis, 
Atlantic, Indian Oceans. 


Somnl Gi'ov/pn A^iRLYorrNA. 

Arablyopiis ca>enlns, C. 7., Bengal, China, 
gracilis, C, ^5’ 7, PondichoiTy, Surabaya, 
bracliygaster, Glhr., Bast Indies, 
bermannianus, Laerp., Bengal, Hindostan, 
■Chin a. 

tnmia, Gih\, Bast Indies, 
arolepis, Blcuk.^ Rivera Palombang, Suma- 
tra. 

TIM Group. TllYPATiriTKl^TNA. 
Trypaiicben v.agina, Schn., Indian Seas. 

raicroceplialus, Bleoh, Sungi-duri, Borneo. 
Trypaucbcnichtliys typus, Bhcl'., Sungi-duri. 

Fovrih Group. Calltontmina. 
I’latypctra aspi’o, Tv, S' r. II., Wandci'er Bay. 

Callionymus curvicornis, C. S' 7, Bourbon, 
China, Japan. 

bugneneii, BMc., Nagasaki Sea. 
liinatuH, Sc/i/c 7 ., Japan, 
binclsii, RlrhaYfU., Pacific, 
sagitta, Fall., Bourbon, Bast Indies, 
attivelis, Schlerj,, Bay of Oliomura. 
ealauropomus, Richardi^., N. W. Australia, 
filamontosus, C. tS’ 7., Celebes, Amboyna. 
Rcbaapii, Blrrh.^ Banka Sea. 
longccandatus, SchUq., China, Japan, 
Ceram, Amboyna, Celebes, 
smiplicicornis, 0. ^ V., Sea of Guam, 
poramonsis, Bird:,., Goram Sen. 
bneolatus, C. 7., Bourbon, Pondicherry, 
Madras. 

^cellatus, Pall., Archipelago. 

^i^Pmoratus, Pet., Mozambique, 
opercularis, 0.^ F., River Arian-Coupant. 


hispidns, Schn.^ Indian Seas, 
pinnioeps, CInmmers., Indian Seas, 
tridena, SiMeij.. China, Japan, 
molncccncsis, Blerh, Amboyna, GoramSea, 
coccincns, Loss,, Mauritius, 
lindgrooni, Blmh., Banka Sea. 
uroplitlialmus, Bkeh., Singapore, Riou, 
Austi’alia. 

commersonii, Lmrp., Indian Ocean, 
horridus, Block., Archipelago, 
inelas, BIpA\, Amboyna. 
imramifer, Guo., Indian Seas, Rod Soa. 
notophtlialmus, Blerh., Archipelago, 
biocellatus, Cu,v., Atlantic, Amboyna. 
caudimaeulatus, Rlip})., Rod Soa, 
chironoctes, Lao'p; BundaNeira, Amboyna. 
polyoplithalmus, 7B., Banda Ncira,^orani. 
pliyniafcodos, Bird'., Amboyna. 
leprosns, Blrrk., Amboyna. ; 

bigibbus, La&p., Mauri tins, Madagascar, to 
Now Ireland, Sandwich Islands. 
Halieutiea stellata, Wahl., Cliiua, Japan, 

Farn. 24. Blenxiid.tu. 

Blonniiis .semifasciatus, Rupp., Red Sea. 
cornifer, Dj’etta, Red Sea. 

sinensis, Gthr., China Soa. 

Petroscirtes tapeinosoma, Blrrk., Amboynou 
rhinorliynchus, Bhok., Colebos, Amboyna, 
Ceram, Goram. 

amblyrhynchus, Bird:.. Amboyna. 
Uoniatns, Q. Sf G., Amboyna, Goram, N, 
Guinea Guam. 

filamontosus, C.cJ-F., N. Guinea, Amboyna. 
puuctatus, G. ^ 7., Bombay .Australia, 
kallosoma, Bhdc.* Sea of Biliton. 
olpngatus, Peters.^ Mozambique. 
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rariabilisi Oani», Mozambique, Pinang, Port 
Jackson. 

breviccps, 0. ^ F. Bay of Bengal, 
aucjlodon, Rupp., Massaua, B«d Sea. 
polyodon, Rleek., Java, Celebes, Amboyna. 
solorcnsis, Bleck., Lawajong,. Solor. 
anema, Bleek., Amboyna, Banda, Butjan, 
Booroo, China. 

grammistes, Bleek, C. S' F, Java. 
leinminckii,BZec2;., Canda,Gorani,. Celebes, 
Temato, Amboyna. 

bankanensis, Bl., Banka, Amboyna,. Nias. 
mitratuB, Rilpp., Bed Sea, Banda Ncira, 
Axnboyna. 

barbntns, Feters., Mozambique, 
tliepassii, Bleek., Ternate. 
anolis, 0, ^ F., Port Jackson, 
folarias Havo-umbi inns, Riipp., Bed Sea. 
oryx, Ehrenb., Red Sea. 
tridactylus, Schtcid., ArchipelogOi 
nitidus, Gthr; Chinese Seas, 
amboinensis, Bleek., Amboyna.. 
nvniaius, Riipp., Bed Sea. 
iasciains, BL, Red Sea, Indian Ocean, 
Archipelago, Polynesia, 
fnscus, Riipp., Bed Sea, Arcliipelago. 
nigro-yittutus, Riipp., Massaua^ Bed Sea. 
Cyclops, Riipp., Bed Sea. 
cernmensis,Bf£!s/i:., Celebes, Booroo, Ceram. 
fi*6naiins,. (7. ^ F., Malabar, 
aebae^ 0. Sr V., Ternate, Amboyna, Goram, 
eastaueus, 0. ^ F., Mauritius. 
marmoratuB, Benn., Ceylon, Sandwich Isld. 
aronatus, Bleek., Sumatra, Cocos, Mauritius, 
vermiculatus, 0. Sr V., Seychelles, SundaSea. 
celebicus, BleeL, Batu, Celebes, Booroo,. 
Amboyna. 

guttatns, G. Sr F., Vanieolo. 
interrnptns, Bleek., Bajeli, Burn, 
ohrysospilos, Bleek., Amboyna. 
gibbifrous, Q. Sr G., Sumatra, Sandwich 
Island. 

periopbthalmus, C. S' F., Ticopir, Arebip. 
dufiBumieri, 0, Sr F., Malabar, Port Ess- 
ington. 

Bumatranus, Bleek., Archipelago, 
bendrikflii, Bleek., W. Biliton. 
edentulus, Schn., Polynesia, Archipelago. 
gooBU, Bleek., Doreh, New Guinea, 
aequipinnis, Gihr., Amboyna. 
diprootopterus, BL, Sea of Kajeli, Bum. 
bneatuB, 0. Sr F., Java. 

^uadrioornis, 0. Si' F., Indian Ocean, 
Chineso Sea, Keeling Isld. 
melanooepbaluB, Bleek, Archipelago, 
fronto, Gthr., Moluccas. 
bellnB, Qihr., Chinese Sea. 
oortii, BL, Sumatra, Moluccas. 
bilitonensiB, Bleek, Biliton. 
oyanostigma, jB2eeb., Archipelago. 
baBseltii, Bl., Javat Sumatra, Cocos^ Fee^. 


unicolor, Rupp., Massana, Bed Sea; 

ClinuB nematopterus, Gthr., China. 
Cristiceps xanthosoma, BL, Java, * 
roseus, Gthr., Australia, N. Guinea. 
Tripterygium trigloides, Bleek, Biliton. 
Dictyosoma temminckii, BL, Simabara Bay 
I Gunellichthys pleurotaenia, A7., Manado 
j Stichajus hexagrammus, Schleg., Simabara 
Bay, Japan. 

I Centronotus nebnlosns, ScMeg., Jap^j 

I California, Gulf of Georgia, Vancooverld' 

! roseus, Fall., Kuriles, 
i Pholidichthys leucotmuia, Bleek.^ Kajeli Sea 
Boeroe. ^ 

Andamia expansa, Bhjih., Andamans. 

Fam. 26. CoMEPHORiDiE. 
Comephorus baikalensis, Laecp., Lake RftiVa l 
Fam. 27. TRACHTPrzRiDiB. 
Rcgalecua msscllii, Shaw., Tizagapatam. 

Fam. 28. SoPHOTiDiE. 

Sophotes cepedianus, Japan. 

Fam. 29. Teuthidid^. 

Tenthis javus, L., Indian Seas, Australia, 
canaliculata, Mungo Fanrk.^ Sumatra. 
coDcatenata, 0. Sr V., Indian Seas, 
coralliua, (7. ^ F-, Seychelles, Moluccas. 
yermiculata,IC. J/., Mauritius, N.Gninea. 
labyrinthodes, Bleek, Batavia. 

Butor, C. Sf F., Seychelles, Malabar, 
margaritifera, 0. ^ V., Archipelago, 
tumifrons, C. Sp F., Sharks Bay, Australis, 
dorsalis, (7. ^ F., Pinang, Java, 
oramin, Bl., Schi.^ Tranquebar. 
albopuuctata, Schleg., Archipelago, < 
China. 

bexagonata, Bleek.., Java, Sambawa,Koko8, 
guttata, BL, Archipelago, 
stollata, Forsk., Red Sea, Ceylon, 
notostista, Richards., Port Essington. 
fuscesceus, Houtt, Nagasaki, 
lurida, FJlirenh., Bed Sea. 
nebmlosa, Q. Sr 0., Ceylon. 

Diarmorata Q> S'' G., Marianes,ArchipelBgo. 

lineata, C. Sr F., Vanicolo, N. Guinea, 
fiignna, Forsk, Red Sea. 
tetrazona, Bleek, Manado. 
doliata, Cuv., Booroo, Ternate, Vanicols* 
Timor. 

puella, Schleg., Archipelago, 
virgata, 0. Sr F., Java, Philippines, China* 
vulpina, Schleg., Celebes, Tematei Am* 
boyna, N. Guinea. 

Fam. 30. AcBONnBiD.B. 
Acantbums triostegus, L., Mauritius to 
Polynesia, N. Zealand, 
guttatus, Forst., Otabeiti, Holww**> 
Mauritius. 
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bipunctatus, Qihr., China, Peejee Island, 
doroensis, 0. d* F., Durey Harbour, N. 

Guinea. ^ , 

chrysosoma, Blcek., K.aje1i Sea. 
riibropuncfcatus, Ewpp., Red Sea. 
lineatus, L.y Archipelago, Polynesia, 
striatus, Q ^ G , Mai-ianes. 
sobal} Foi'sh-t Red Sea. 
undulatas, 0. ^ F., Indian Ocean, 
dussumieri, G. ^ F, Mauritius, 
grammoptilus, Richards., Port Essiiigton. 
bleekeri, GfJtr., Archipelago, 
lineolatus, G. if F., Banda, Amboyna. 
olivaceiis, BL^ Schn,, Polynesia, Celebes, 
Amboyna, Goram. 
tennentii, Gthr., Ceylon, 
gahm, Forsh.y Red Sea, Mauritius, Celebes, 
numraifor, G. F, Waigiou. 
glaucopareius, C, ^ F, Polynesia, Am- 
boyna. 

cclebicus, BMc., Maccassar, Ternato. 
fuscus, Steindachier.y Amboyna. 
Icucosternon, Benii., Mauritius, Ceylon, 
Batoe. 

achilles, Shaw., China Sea. 
frateraulus, 0. ^ F, East Indies, 
hepatus, L.y Mauritius, N. Guinea, 
strigosus, Rea., Sandwich Island, N. 
Guinea. 

ctenodon, C. ^ F, Ceylon, Archipelago, 
N. Guinea, N. Hebrides and Carolines, 
goramensis, Blceh, Goram Sea. 
xanthurus, Bhjtk, Ceylon, 
gcinmatus, G, F, Mauritius, 
velifer, Bl., Batoe Sea* 
ruppellii, ■ Bcmi., Africa, Red Sea, N. 
Guinea. 

suillus, G. tj* F, Mauritius. 

Acronurus orbicularis, Q. ^ F., Guam I.sland. 
mclanurus, 0. ^ V,, Indian Seas. 

Prionurus scalprum, Laagsd., Japan. 

I Nasons unicornis, Forsk., Red Sea, Japan, 
Polynesia. 

brachycontron, 0. ^ F., Waigiou. 
tripeltes, 0, f F., Malay, Archipelago, 
brevirostris, G, ^ F., Mauritius to Poly- 
nesia. 

olivaceus, Soland.^t Ofcaheiti, Philippines, 
annulatus, Q. ^ G., Archipelago, Polyne- 
sia. 

tuberosus, Lac^p,, Mauritius to Polynesia, 
hturatus, Foret,, Red Sea to Polynesia, 
hexaoanthus, Meek., Amboyna, Batu. 
tapeinosoma, Bleeh, Amboyna. 
thynnoides, C. ^ F, N. Guinea Amboyna. 

Keris anginbsus, G. ^ F*, Amboyna, Ceram, 
Kokos, Celebes. 

^mbomensis, Bleels; Archipelago^ 


F'am. 31. HoPtOGKATHIDiB. 

Hoplpgnathus fasciatus, Schleg,, Japaiv 
punctatus, Schleg., China, Japan. 

Fam, 32. MALAGANTUlDiE. 

I Molacanthns latovittatus, Lacep,, Mauritius, 
N. Guinea. 

hoedtii, Bleeh, Louisiade, N. Guinea 
Mauritius. ’ 

Fam. 33. Nandid/T2. 

First Group. Plksiopina. 

Ple.siops nigricans, RiipiK, Red Sea. 
caoruleo-liiieatus, lldpp., Rod Sea, Archi- 
pelago, Australia. 

corallicola. li. ^-v. H., Archipelago, Feejoe, 
Tongu Island. 

oxyccphalus, Blech,, Batoe, Amboyna. 

Second Group. Nandina. 

Badis bnclianani, Bleed:,, Ganges, India, 
dario, B, ILi Bengal, Bchar. 

Nandus marmoratus, G\ ^ F., Bengal, 
nebulosus, Bleeh., Rivers Blitong, Banka, 
Borneo. 

Catopra fsisciata, Blech, Rivers Borneo, Su- 
matra, Banka. 

nandoides, Bleeh, Rivers, Java, Sumatra- 
grootii, Bleeh, Rivers Bilitong, Banka. 

Fam, 35. Laptrinthici. 

Anabas scandens. Bald., East Indies, 
Gauges, Calcutta. 

macrocephalus, Bleeh., Java, Sumatra, 
Borneo, Pintang, Philippine Island, 
oligol cpis, B lech, Bandj ermassing, Ceylon , 
China. 

raicrocephalus, Blech, Amboyna. 

Ilelostoma tcmminckii, K, ^ v, H., Java, 
Sumatra, Borneo. 

Polyacanthus hasseltii, 0, Java, 

Sumatra, Borneo. 

eiuthovenii, Bleeh, Rivers of Sambas, 
Sumatra. 

helfi'ichii, Bleeh, Bandjormassing Rivers, 
opercnlaris, L., China, Chusan. 
siguatus, Gthr., Ceylon, 
cupanns, G. ^ V., River Arian-Coopang, 
Pondicherry. 

deissneri, Bleeh, Baturussak Rivers, 
Island of Bawean. 

Mocropus viridi-auratus, Lac6p,, Chisia, 
Cochinchina. 

Osphromenus olfaz, Gommere,, Java, Madu- 
ra, Sumatra, Borneo, Pinang, Malacca, 
Mauritius, Cayenne, 

trichopterus. Fall,, Pinang, Malay Fonin- 
Bula. 

siamensis, Othf,, Siam, 
microlepisi Qlhu Cambojia. 
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' stmins, Siam« 

^T;riobogaster fasciatns, Sehn,, Bengal* Hin- 

dostan. 

unicolor, 0. ^ F.* Calcutta. 

Betta trifasciaU, Bleeh, Banka, Biliton. 
pugnax, Oant.^ Pinaiig* Malay Peninsula, 
Archipelago. 

Fam, 36. Luciocephalidj?. 
Lucioceplialns pulcher, Gnuj^t Biliton, Bor- 
neo, Kivers Banks* 

Fam. 37. Atherinidje. 

First Growp. Atuerinina. 

Athenna forskalii, Bed Sea, Pinang. 

bleekcri, Othr., Japan, 
afra, Peters.^ Mozambique, 
valoncieniiesii, Bleeh, Padang, Batavia, 
Singapore. 

pinguis, Lacep., Africa, Bombay, Australia, 
lacunosfl, Forst., Archipelago, Waigiou. 
duodecinialis, BhuJc., Archipelago, 
endraclitousis, Q <S* (?., N. Holland, N. 
Guinea. 

bracliypiera, BUeh, Banda Neira. 

Fam- 38. MuoiLiDjB. 

Mugil ceplmlotus, Cm.^ Bed Sea, Ppndi- 
cherry, China, Japan, 
bieniatocbilus, Schleg.^ Japan, China. 
eubviridiN, 0. §* F., Malabar, Madras, 
ncpalensis, Gthr., Kcpal. 

Bundanensis, lilaek., Archipelngo. 
8troiig}docepha1us, Rich.f Chinese Sea. 
parsia, Buck. Ham., Bengal, 
belanak, Bleeh., Hi vers of Archipelago, 
planiocps, 0. F., Ceylon, Bengal, Hin- 

dustan, China. 

loi^imnnus, Gthr., Archipelago. 
kelaai‘tii, Gthr., Ceylon, Pliilipines. 
engoli, Bleeh., Java, Sumatra, Bali, 
cantoris, Bleeh., Biver Hoogly, 
affinis, Gihr., Amoy, China, 
ophuysenii, Bleeh., Sumatra, 
oaniiesius, 0. tj* F., Bed Sea, Indian Seas, 
speiglori, Bleeh., Java, Borneo, Ilalma- 
heira. 

u aigiensis, Bod Sea, Indian Ocean, 
Archipelago, Australia, Polynesia, 
suppositufl, Gthr., Pinang Biver. 
ikxil laris, Bhek., Archipelago, Guinea, 
Mauritius. 

bleekerit, Gthr,, Banka Bivers. 
ceylonensis, Gthr., Ceylon. 
troRcbclii, Blech, Java, Sumatra, Borneo, 
Ceylon. 

bomoensis, Bleeh, Archipelago, 
oligolepia, Bleeh, Boruco, Sumbawa. 
dceem-radiatns, Qihr., Batavia, Timor. 


nigro-strigatus, Gthr., Bornoo» St, 
cent*B. 

bctei‘ocbilus,BU.,Batjan, Celebes, C^raoL 
Java. ^ 

crenilabis, Forsh, Red Sea. 
macrochilus, Bleeh, Kokos Island, Java, 
ruppellii, Gthr., Red Sea. 
corsula, Such, Earn., Ganges. 

Agonostoma pUcatile, C. Sf f., Celebes, 
Anoiteum, Comera Island, 
oxyrhynchura, 0. ^ V., Celebes, Batjan, 
Sumatra, 

telfairii, Benn., Mauritius, Comoro Island, 
dobuloides, Q. ^ V., Mauritius. 

Fam. 39. OPHiocEPHALiDa. 
Ophiocephalus punctatus, Bl., Ceylon. 
ga(5hua. Buck. Ham., Indian Archipelago, 
kelaartii, GiUr., Ceylon, 
rhodotajnia. Bleeh, Sambas Rivers, Borneo, 
mystax, Bleeh., Banka Rivers, 
inelanosoma, Bleeh., Borneo, Banka, Kiai, 
melanopterus, Bleek., Biver Kapnas, Borneo, 
cyanospilos, 71?«c'/4:., Bivers Tolork, Sumatra, 
striaius, Bl., East Indies, 
polylepis, Bleeh., Bivers of Solok, Sumatra, 
bankanonsis, Bl., Banka, Borneo, 
lucius, K. ^ V. H., Archipelago, 
siamenses, Gtlir., Siam, 
barca, Buck. Ham., Bengal, 
nigricans, 0. ^ V,, East Indies, 
grandinosus, 0. ^ F., China, Maissour. 
maimlins, Buck. Ham., Bengal, Hiudostan, 
Ceylon. 

pseudomarulius, Gihr., India* 
inarulioidos, Bleeh, Sambas, Borneo, 
pleurophthalmus, Bleeh, Bandjermassing 
Bivers, Palembang, Sumatra. ^ 
argus, Cant., China, Chusan. 
inaculatiiB, Lacep., China, 
micropeltes, K. U., Siam, Archipelago. 
Channa orientalis, 8chn., Ceylon. 

Fam, 40. Trichonotidji. 
Trichonotus setigerus, Schn., Celebes, Ceram* 

Fam.Al. Cepolid^. 

Cepola Bchlegelii, Bleeh., Japan, 
abbreviata, C. ^ V., Moluccas* Pinang* 
China. 

krusenstemii, ScMeg., Sea of Nagasaki, 
mesoprion, Bleeh, Sea of Nagasaki, 
marginata, 0 V., Sea of Japan. 

Hmbata, 0. ^ V,, Japan. 

jPam 42 . Gobiesocidj!. 

Cotylis fimbriata* T„ Bed Sea> ludimi 
Ocean, 


rmm ov EAsiBBir A»Di8^ 

labiosns, 0. §r Bed Sea, Timor, Son^ 
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Jpam 44 GlNfTUisoiDJB. 

ImpWsile scutate, 1., India k China Seas, 
pnnctnlate, Bianc,, Bed Sea, Mozambique* 
fitrigata, Java, Banda. 

Fam 45. FiSTCLABlDiE. 

Fistularia serrate, Bit Mozambique, China, 
N. Holland. 

Aulostoma Chinonse, L., Mozambiqne to 
pacific. 

Bhynchobdella aculeate, Bl, East Indies. 

Fam. 46. Mastackmbelid2B. 
Mastecerabelus pancalus, Buck Eam», Ben- 
gal* 

zebrinusi Blytkj Maulmein 
aleppensis, Hiver Kowik, Affgha- 

nistan. 

unicolor, K> v. H.^ Java* 
erythrotsenia. Bleckh Borneo Bivcrs. 
argns, Gth\ Siam. 

armatns, Lne^., Ceylon, Bengal, Chnsan. 
niacala(ius,i2em., Bilitong, Java, Sumatra. 

ObSER II. ACANTHOPTETlYGri pHARYNGOGNATni. 
Fam. I. POMACENTRIDJ!. 

Namcrous in the tropical parts of the 
Indian and Pacific Oceans, several in the 
tropical Atlantic, a few extending N. to Medi- 
terranean and Japan, to S. Australia and E. 
to America. They feed chiefly on small 
marine animals, and those with compressed 
teeth appear to feed on the small Zoophytes 
or even on marine plants, covering the 
coral-banks round which the Pomaceutridse 
and Choctodontidfie abound. 

Amphiprion hifasciatus, BZ., Schi., Archi- 
pelago, N. Guinea, 
intermedins, f^chlofj., Aloluccas. 
trifasciatuH, C. ^ K, Moluccas. 
soboB, B/ec/j., Batavia, Sumatra, 
clarkii, Be?w., Mozambiqne to China, 
xanthurns, 0. V., He of France, Batavia, 

chrysogaster, Mauritius, Bourbon, 

fusciventer, Benn., Mauritius, 
percula. Laa'p.^ China to Australia, 
hicinctns, Riipp., Red Sea. 
melanopuR, BZ., Amboyna. 
tricolor, Gtkr.^ Port Bssington. 
rosenbergii, Bleek, Doreh, (N. Guinea), 
perideraion, Bleek, Groot Oby, Amboyna, 
asallopisos, Bleeh., Sea of Priaraan. 
®phippium, BZ., Indian Ocean, Archipelago. 
|remi^ biacnleatus, Bl, Archipelago. 
JJa^cyilus aruanus, L., E. Africa to Poly- 
nesia. 

trimaculatus, Biipp., E. Africa to Archipe- 
lago. 

njarginatus, BUpp., Red Sea. 

*«nthosoma, Bleeht Archipelago. 


oyanunis, Maasaua. 
polyacantbus, BZeek., Sangi, Batjaiif Am- 
boyna. 

Lepidozygus tepeinosoma, BJhr*, Temale. 
Pomacentrus aunulatus, Petere,, Mozam- 
bique. 

nematopterns, Bleek. ^ Archipelago, 
hifasciatus, Bleeh., Floris, Temate, 
Booroo. 

albofasciatus, Sclileg., Archipelago, 
fasciatus, C. 7., Archipelago, 
trimaculatns, 0. ^ F., Archipelago, China, 
chvysopcecilus, K. ^ v. H., Archipelago, 
notophthalmus, Bleeh., Archipelago, 
violascens, Bleeh.^ Nias, Sumbava. 
cynnonius, Bleeh., Java, Nias, 
polynema, Bleeh., Priaman. 
cyanostigma, Rupp., Massana. 
tmniurus, Bleeh., Biliton, Amboyna. 
simsiang, Bleeh., Batavia, 
pavo, BU Moluccas, Mozambique, 
prosopotaenia, Bleckh Singapore, Molucca 
Sea. 

cmruleus, Q. ^ G., He of France, 
mclanotus, Bleeh., Manado. 
nielanoptcrus, Bleeh, Archipelago Rivers, 
trilineatus, Mrenh.f Red Sea, Mozam- 
bique, Moluccas. 

troniometopen, Bleek, Archipelago, 
bankanensis, Bleek, Archipelago, China, 
rhodouotus, Bleeh 

Bcolopsis, Q. ^ O.t He of FrancOi Archi- 
pelago, Polynesia, 
dorsalis, QilL, Japan, China, 
chrysurus, Brouss., Amboyna. 
punctatus. Q. ^ (?.,Red Sea, Hoof France, 
Bola Bola* 

cyanospilus, Blhr,, Archipelago, 
moluccensis, Blh\, Archipelago, 
interorbitalis, Gthr., Archipelaga 
littoral is, AT. ^ v. U-, Mauritius Archi- 
pelago, Polynesia, Australia, India- 
Glyphidodon cielestinus, Soland., Bed Sea 
to Polynesia. 

scblegelii, BZf^eZ;., Celebes, Tcmate, Gpram. 
septemfasciatus, 0. §’ F., Mauritius to 
Philippines and China, 
bengalensis, C. ^ V., Indian Seas, 
affinis, Qtliv., Chinese Sen. 
sordidus, Forsk., Indian Seas, 
breviceps, ScMeg., Sumatra, 
trifasciatus, Black, Archipelago, 
albofasciatus, JIamhr,, Ponlolaut, Borneo, 
xantbozona, Bleek, Archipelago, 
oxyodon, Bleek, Celebes, 
sparoides, C. F., Mauritius, Mozam- 
bique. 

bonang, Blhr., Java, Sumatra, 
sculptus, peters., Mozambique, 
melas, K. k r. H., Red Sea, Archipelago, 
K. Hebrides. 
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fishes of eastern and 

aureus, Java, Celebes^ Am- 

boyna. 

l6acoga>9ter, Bl/ar., Java, Aaiboyna,Baiida. 
ternatoasis, Bleeh,, Teruite. 
bafcjaueusis, BMc., Bi^jau, Bioroo. 
xanthurus, BZ/cr.,Fioro3,S.iagi, Amboyna, 
Ceram. 

melanopus, Blkr., Java, 
xautbouotus, Blkr,, Biwean. 
behaii, Blkr., Java, 
leacozona, Blkr,, Java, 
laocymifca^, Gf., Java, Smgi, Teraafce 
and Guam, 
floriileatcis, Qthr, 

aabjoria?, K. ^ v. TT., Pi'i n Afcloa to 
Archipelago and Polynesia, 
plagiometopon, Blkr., Singapore, Java, 
nnimaonlatas, 0. ^ V,, Archipelago. ^ 
uniooellatus, Q. I* 0., Timor, Vanicolo, i 
Fiji. ; 

assimilis, Othr., Bifcjan, Amboyna, Goram, 
Borneo, Philippines, 
azureus, Q, ^ G., Timor, Friendly Ids. 
dispar, OfJir, 

amboinonsia, Bleeh, Amboyna. 
limbatus, 0. ^ V., Bourbon. 

Parma microlopis, Gtlir., N. S, Wales 
squamipinnis, Glkr., Australia. 

Holiastes axillaris, Bmin; Mauritius, 
oinorasoens, 0. V., Moluccas, 

xanthoohir, Bleeh, Arcliipelago. 
analis, 0, ^ P., Amboyna. 
oteruleus 0, ^ V., N. Guinea, Uloa, 
Moluccas. 

frenatus, 0, ^ 7 ., Guam, 
xanthurns, Bheh^ Banda Neira. 
notatuSf Schh^., China, Japan, 
lepidurus, C. V., Guinea, Archipelago', 
ternatensis, Bleeh, Teruate, Booroo, 
Goram* 

Fam.2, Labridx 

Marine fishes of temperate and tropical 
regions. Feeding chiefly on mollusca. The 
Soarina are herbivorous as well as carui- 
Yoroos. 

Second Group, Cucbsopina. 

Ohoerops maorodon, L% 0 'jp., Archipelago, N • 
Australia. 

ommopterus, Rkhards,, China, Australia* 
Moluccas. 

leuoozona, Bleeh, Biliton. 
anohorago, Bl., Amboyna. 
japonions, C, ir V., Japan, China, 
oligacanthns, Bleeh, Archipelago, 
oyanodon, Richa/rds., Australia. :i 
mbesoenst Qthr,, Australia! Houtman’s 
Abrothosi ‘ Bookfish' of the Colonists. 


SOUTHERN ASU -LABTOj®. 

Third Group* Julioiha. 

Xiphoehilus, Bleeh, Indian Ocean, Archie, 
pelago. 

typus, Bleeh, Nias, 
robustus, Gthr., Miurltins. 
Samloossyphus, Glhr., Japan, California. 

reticulatus, G. ^ V., Japan. 

Trochocopus opercnlaris, Gukh, Mauritius, 
PteragogUH opercnlaris Bet., Mozambique. 

taeniops, Bet, Mozambique. 

Oossyphus msaothorax, BL, Moluccas, 
axillaris, Bimi., Mauritius, Madagascar, 
Uloa, Hebrides. 

leucosticticus, Bemi., Mauritius, 
diana, LvJp., Mozimbiquo, Mauritius, 
Sumatra, Batjan, Amboy ua. 
macrurus, LueSp., Mauritius, 
bilunulatus, Lxeep., lie of France, Am- 
boyna. 

atrolumbus, 0. ^ V., Mauritius, 
antbioides, Bean., Amboyna. 
opercnlaris, Boarhort? Madagascar? 
unimaculatis, Gthr., Australia, 
gouldii, Richirdii., Australia. 

Labriebtbys colidota. ForsL, N. Zealand, 
Australia. 

rubiginoaa, Sclileg., Chinn, Japan, 
luculenta, Rkli., Australia, Norfolk Isid. 
cyauota3nia, Bleek, Floria. 
parila, Richards., Australia. 

. gyrauogenis, Gthr., Australia, 
uniiineata, Gulch., Guam. 

Labroides dimidiatas, G. ^ V., Red Sea, 
Amboyna, Goram. 
paradiseus, Bleek, Archipelago, 
quadriliueatus, Rilpp., Red Sea. 
xanthurns, Bleeh, Amboyna. 

Duymgeria aurigiria, Bkhards,, China, 
fligellifera, Q. ^ V., Japan, 
spilogaster, Bleeh, Nagasaki, 
filamentosa, Bet, Mozambique, 
euueacauthus, Bleek., Amboyna. 
nomatoptera, Bleeh, Banda Neira. 
Cirrhilabrus temminckii, Bleeh, Japan, 
solorensis, Bleeh, Solor, Banda, 
cyanopleura, Bleeh, Batavia. 

Choilinus trilobatus, Lacep; Africa to China* 
N. Hebrides. 

mossarabicus, Gthr., Mozambique, 
ceramonsis, Bloeh, Archipelago, N. He- 
brides. 

punetatus, Benn., Mauritius, Mozambique, 
ohloruris. Bl,, Ceylon, N. He brides. ^ 
oxycophalus, BZ6efc.,Batoe, Floris, BatjaU) 
Amboyna. 

undulatus, Riipp., Red Sea, Batavia, 
fasciatus, Bl., Rod Sea, Indian Seas, 
quinquecinctus, Riipp., Red Sea. 
lunolatos, Forsh, Bed Sea. 
mentalisi Riipp*, Massaua. ^ 
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orientalis, ®/ir^ Batjan. 
areiiatw, 0. ^ V., Maanhua, Java, 
celebicus, BleeX, Archipelago, 
oxvrliynehus, Bleek.y Archipelago, 
boevcnii, Bheh., Amboyna. 

psendocheiliuns hexatconia, hlcolt,^ Amboyna, 
Gorain. 

Epibulus insidiator, PaZ7., Indian Ocean, 
Arcliipelas^o. 

Ananipses cajriileo-punctatua, Jt/ipp., Red 
Sea, Maori t.ins. 

nielefi^-ri?«, C. ^ K, Mauritius, Amboyna. 
melaiinrof^, BlceJc., Amboyna. 
twist.ii, lUfck., Amboyna. 
ainboiiionsis, Bleclc., Amboyna. 
diademalajs, R?Vpp., .Rc’d Sea, Mauritius, 
viridis, 0. .V* Mauritius, 
geojrr.'iplncas, 0. K., Amboyna. 

ptcroplitbalmus, Blvch., Amboyna. 

fascialiis, Thauh.^ Mauritius 
to Areliipelago. 
sexliiseiatiiH, JiHp})., Rod Sea. 
laclnuopteruR, BL, Singapore, Archipelago, 
Goram, Australia, 
lenuomos, Blot-k, Biliton. 

8tcllinjidis strigiventer, Benn., Africa to 
Australia. 


trimmjulatus, Q. ^ G., Vanicolo, AirchJpe- 
lago. 

binotopsis, BleeJc.t Archipelago, 
hoevenii, BleeJe., Archipelsgo. 
chrysotsBuia, Bleeh., Java, Sumatra, 
tiniorensis, Bleek., Timor, 
notnpsis, K. V. H., Java, Sumatra, 
Batn. 

solorenais, Ble^k^ Solor, Amboyna. 
prosopeion. Blech. ^ Amboyna. 
guttatus, Bl., Archipelago, 
araboineniiis, Blctik, Amboyna. 
leparcnsis, Blech. Archipelago, 
modostas, Bl.y Archipelago, 
bimaeulatus, Rnp2i-, Red Sea. 
liartzfeldii, R7. , Celebes, Ternate, Amboyna. 
ceylonicus, Benn., (Jevlon. 
pardaleooepliulus, Blech., Sumatra., Bali, 
kallochroma, Blc*;k, Sumatra, Nias, 
vrolikii, Blech., Batn, Nias, Banka, 
podostigrna, B/.,Floris, Booroo, Amboyna. 
marginatuH, Rnpp.j Red Sea, Manritiug, 
Ceylon, An-hipelago. 

notoj)htlia,lmn.s, Blcek, Java, Celebes, 
Goram, Timor, tlninea. 
tenuispini.-?, Gthr., China, 
pyrrhogramnni, ScMotp, Japan, 
poeciloptci us, ^clileg., Japan, China. 


triliiK'atn, Schn., Archipelago, 
alhovilinta, Bonnat, Madagascar, Archi- 
pelago, Saiulwich Island, 
renardi, Bh’A'.y Archipelago, 
interrupta, Blech., Archipelago. 
axlllarl.‘!, (j. G., Archiiwlago, Madagas- 

car, Sandwich Island, 
kalosomii, Block, Archipelago, 
phokadoplcura. Blech., Arcliipclngo. 
Platyglussu.s dussuinieri, G. ij' V., China, 
Indian Ocean. 

chloroptcj'us, BL, Java, Banka, Celebes, 
javaniciis, Blech., Karanglxdlong, Java, 
Singapore 

geodVoyii, Q. 0., Sandwich Island, Ce- 
lebes, Ulea. 

bicolor, Selin., Java, Singapore, Pinang. 
Bcapnlaris, Bonn., Africa to Avchi})elago. 
liortulanus, Lacep., Africa to Polynesia, 
corbis, C. F., Kast Indies, 
opercularis, Glhr., Fcejee, Amboyna. 
papilionaecus, C *5* 7^., Vanicolo. 
uielaiinrus, Blech., Archipelago, 
scbwarzii, BUck.t Archipelago, 
bjrtelii, Bleeh., Pinang, Java, Nias, 
Celebes, Sanga. 
knerii, Jilcek.% Archipelago, 
niinialua, 1C & v. Jl.t Archipelago, Aus- 
tralia. 

pseud oni in iatus, Bleekt Archipelago. 
Debnlosus, 0, ^ V., Red Sea. India. 
P®cilas, Bichanls.t Archipelago, 
kawarin, Bkek, Celebesi Timor. 


Leptojulls oyam^pleura, Blcck, Batavia, 
pyrrhograrnmat.oides, Blhr., Batavia. 

Pseud(»jnli.s girardi, Blct^h., Bololing. 

Novacula argon t.imacu lata, St, Cape, Brazil, 
javauica, lileek, dava. 
c^ anifrons, 0. Sf Y., Pondicherry. 
toL'niurus, Lacep., Manritius. 
vanecolcnsi.^, Q. if G., Vanicolo, N. fie- 
bridcs, Celebes, Floris, Timor, 
lioedtii, Bleek, Celebes, Sangi, Amboyna. 
allipinnis, Riqrp., Ojotta. 
macrolcpidota, BL, Mozambique. Archi- 
pelago, Guinea, Waigiou. 
binmculata, Rilpp., Massaua. 
pavo, G. ^ V., Bourbon, Mauritius, Cocof^ 
Tern ate, Sandwich Islds. 
dea, ScJilcg., Japan, 
tetrazojin, Blech., B.ali. 
kallo.soma, Bleek, Amboyna, Bali, 
pentudactylu, L., Archipelago, China, 
pnnetulala, 0. ^ F, China, 
twistii, Bleek, Tematc. 
melaiiopus, Bleek., Amboyna. 
spihmotns, Bleeh., Amboyna. 

Jiilis lunaris, L., Afriiia to Polynesia, 
cupido, Seld., Japan, Batavia, 
amblycephalus, Bleek, Ce3don, Java^ 
Celebes, Sangi, Amboyna. 
mclnnoclur, Bleeh., Anibc^na. 
aneitciisis, Gthr., Australia, Hebrides, 
Norfolk Island. 

genivittata, Gthr., Mauritius^ Bed Sea. 
molanoptera, Gthr., Hab> 
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H fn T>nftfiHgma, RUpp.^ Red Sea to Sand- 
wich Islands, China Sea. 
abborfcani, C- ^ F., Mauritius, 
matthaei, 0. ^ F-, Mauritius, 
hebraica, Lcicep.^ Mauritius, Madagascar, 
Mozambique. 

jansonii, Bleek., Archipelago, Fccjcc, 
Hebrides. 

trilobata, Laaep.^ Africa, Polynesia, 
purpurea, Forsk., Red Sea, Rombay. 
gunthcri, Blhr.^ Cape, Celebes, Sangi. 
dorsalis, Q. ^ C?., Africa to Polynesia, 
schwanefeldii, Bleek., Sumatra, 
caudalis, JPoey.j Cuba. 

Gomphosus cs^ruleus, La., Indian Seas 
Sumatra. 

tricolor, Q. S' C., Indian Seas, Pacific, 
varius, Ladp.^ Mauritius, Polynesia, 
xnelanotus, BUek., Java, Kokos. 
notostigma. Block. ^ Java. 

Cheilio iiiermi.s, Forsk., Africa to Pacific. 
Ooris variegata, Riipp., Red Sea, Amboyna. 
batueiisi.s, Block , llatoe. 
cuvieri, Benn., Mauritius, New Hebrides, 
gaimardi, Q. ^ 0., Sandwich Is, Timor, 
pulciierrima, Gthr., Celebes, Amboyna, 
Tahitti, Hebrides, 
formosa, Bonn., Ceylon, 
aygula, Lac., Red Sea, Mauritius, Australia, 
annulata, Ladp., Indian Ocean, 
cingulum, Lao., N. Hebrides, Rod Sea, 
Mauritius. 

greenoughii, Bonn., Sandwich Islands, 
Celebes, Booroo. 

oxyrhyncha, Bleok., Kazeli Sea. 
caudimacula, S' Maiirit. Mozambique, 
auric ularis, 0. S Au.sl ralia. 
heteroptcra, Block., Amboyna. 

Cymolntes pra?textatus, Q. S^ G.j Celebes, 
Amboyna, Java, Mauritius. 

Fourth Group. Pseudo dacina. 

Rscudodax moliicceiisis, C. S K, Celebes, 
Amboyna, Java. 

Fifth Group, ScAUiNA. 

Soariclithys auritus, K. S' v. Lf., Seychelles 
to New Hebrides. 

csBruIeupunctatus, Red Sea, Archi- 

pelago. 

Callyodon viridescens, Riipp., Red Sea. 

^ carolinus, 0. S' Timor, Carolines, Cey- 
lon. 

genistriatus, C, S' Celebes, Banda. 

Brachysoma, Bkeh, Amboyna, Teruate. 
japonicus, 0. S' V., Japan, 
fipinideus, Q. S Archipelago, Waigiou. 
Pseudoscarus bicolor, R'dpp., Red Sea, 
Celebes. 

pulchellus, 22%)., Red Sea, Mauritius, 
Java, Celebes. 


harid, Forsk., Djetta, Java, Kokos. 
viridis, Bl., Louisiade, Celebes, 
chrysoporaa, Bleek., East Indies, 
dimidiatus. Block., Guinea, 
javanicus, Bleek.^ Java, 
rivulatus, C. S F*» Kust Indies, 
pyrrhostctlins, Jtkh., Indian Seas, Red Sei 
muculosus, Lac., Mauri,, Mozambique. 
dusHumiei’i, Block., Java. 
bypsch)pterus, Block., Java, 
capitanous, (J. S' V., IMaiiri.^ Mozambique, 
mac rochi Ills, Block., Halmaheira. 
mruginosus. Block., Archipelago, 
tricolor, Bloch., Java, Celebes, Amboyna. 
riibro-viojaceus. Block., Java, Moluccas, 
forsteni, Blcek., Celebes, 
gliobban, Forak., Red Sea 
collana, Riipp., Rod Sea. 
bataviensis, Bleok., Batavia. 

Bchlcgolii, Block., Celebes, 
pentazona, Block., Celebes, 
sumbawensis, BL, Archip., Mauritius, 
iiioensi, Block., Colebe.s. 
sexvittatiis, Rnpp-i Djetta. 
latns, Bhrenh., Rod Sea, 
ocellatua, 0. V., Carolines, 

nuchipunclatus, 0. S Indian Ocean, 

Archipelago. 

jantliocliir, Java, Celebes, Tcniate, X. 

(Ireland.) 

cyanoguatlius. Bleak., Java, 
octodon, Bleek., Baton, 
singaporeusis, Block., Singapore, Java, 
inicrorhinns, Bleek., JaVia, Celebes. 
BtrongyloceplialiKs, Blech., Java, 
microebiliis, Blech., Java, 
niger, Rhpp., Djetta. 
xantliopleiira, Block., Java, 
troschelii, Bleok., Java, 
celebiciis, Block., Celebes, Chinese Soj- 
chlorodon, jenyns., Kokos Island, 
pcctoralis, V. S Djetta. 
rauricatus, 0, S’ ^ j Java. 
caudolasciatiiH, Gthr., Hkfauritius. 
rhoduroptcrus, Bleok., Celebes, 
quoyi, BMc., New Ireland, Ternate. 
cyanotmnia, Bkck., Java, 
capistratoides. Blech . , Java, 
gymnognathus, Bleek., Java, 
gibbus, Riipp., Mohila. 

Blxth Group. Odaciita. 

Odax balteatns, C. ^ V.y Van Diemen'l 
Land, Australia, 
frenatus, Gthr., Australia. 

Bcmifasciatus, 0., S ^>9 Indian Ocean, 
richardsonii, Gthr., Australia, 
radiatus, Q. S Australia. 

Fam 4. Gebridj:. 

Gerres longirostrub Riipp., Gspei 
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poeti, C. S" . , 

abbroviatufl, Blkr., Archipelago, 
philippinus* Philippines, 

kapius, BUr., Archipelago, 
lirnbatus, C. V., Coromandel, Pinang. 
niincralus, C. ^ V., Pondicherry, China, 
japoniciis, Blh' , Japun, China, 
blainentosus, C. cf K, India, Australia, 
iiiycrucfinthiis, Java, Nias, Ilanka. 

ovcMia, h\ink., Hod Soii, Indian Ocean, 


" Archipelago. 

acinju*es, BlUr., Java, Kokna. 
argvroiis, For»t, Red Soa, Waigiou, 
Strong, Tarina, Jackson. 

Tnacrosoina, BJkr., Arcliipclago. 
ohlongiis, C. »y Ceylon. 


Fam. 5. Chromides. 

i;ti’Of»lns .suratonsis, Bl.^ klalabar, Coroman- 
del, (.\?yl()n. 

raruMilatusi, III., Malabar. 

I'hroniis mossambiciia, Vvt.^ Mozamhifpie. 


Order III. Anacantiiini. 

A. Auacaiitliini Cadoidei. 

Fa ill. 3. CAD] n.E. 

Lololhi [diycis, Sclderf,, Japan. 

^^ntl'lla pjicilica, Srhlcif., dapiin. 
llregrniK^eros macolella-ndii, Tlionipi^.^ China, 
riiilippiiies, the Ganges. 

Fam. 4. OrniDiiDaE. 


Firfit (Iroitp. Ruotulixa. 
llrotiila nmllibarhata, Schleg,, Japan, 
C’clehcs, A riihoyna, Rooroo, Archipelago, 
biirbonoiisi.s, Kann., Tb)urbon. 

Sireiabo irnberbis, Srhhtj.y Japan, 
arrnatus, Sclileij., Japan. 

Nip]iogadu.s setifer, Snnims., Vizagapatam. 
I)meniaticlith3's ilnocoeteoidcs, Blk., Batoe, 
Nias, Go ram. 


Thml Group. Fierasferina. 

Herasfor liomci, RicLf Australia, Archipela- 
go, Poejoc. 

neglectiis, Peters., Ibo, Mozambique, 
gracilis, Bleek, Banda, Amboyna, 
lumhriooides, Blcelc., Ceram, 
bnclieliophis, Mull., PJiilippines. 
vermicularis, Midi., Philippines. 


Fourth Group. Ammodytina. 
Rleekeria kallolepis, Gfhr., Madras. 

Fifth Group. CORGROGADINA. 
tongrogadua subducens, Richards. ^ 1 
lia, Banka, Laper. 
nebulatus, Bleek., Singapore. 
R^iophis guttatus, Mpp., Red Sea. 


Fam. 5. MACRUBiDii!. 

Macrurus japouicus, Schleg., Japan. 

Fam. 6 . Ateleopodidj:. 

Atelcopus japonicus, Blcelc., Ooinura, Japan. 
B. Auacanthiui Pleuiimecfcoidei. 

Fam. 7. PLEURONECTin^. 
Psettodes crumei, BL, China. 

Tephiitis sinensis, Lacf'p; China. 
Arnoglossns aspilas,b7/ri'., Java, Bali, Sumatra 
Sannn-is cristatus, Gray, China. 
Heiuirhonibiis guincensis, Bh'.ck., N. Guinea. 
Pseudo rhomb us russellii, Gray, Africa ‘to 
Australia, China, India, Archipelago, 
cinnamoiiicns, ^^chley., Nugasak. 
j.avanicu.s, Bleek., Java, 
triocelhitus, BL, Indian Seas, 
pentophihalimis, GUir., Cldna. 
olivacens, Sr/deg.. Japan, China, 
oligolcpis. BMi., Nagasaki. 
Rhoinboidichthys pavo, AVce/i., China, Kokoa, 
Hebrides. 

pantherinus, Rupp., Africa to Fcejee. 
myriaster, Srldey., Japan, Celebes, 
assi mills, Gthr., China, 
grandisrpifirna, Sell., China, Japan, N.. W. 
America. 

Plourone(5tes stellatus, Pall.t Kamtschafcka,. 
Vancouver. California. 
aspeiTimiis, Schleg., Japan, 
variegatus, Srddey., Japan. 

Soica japonirax, Stddeg., Japan. 
liart/Joldii, Blkr., Amboyna. 

Immilis, CavL, Finang, Java, Bintaiig. 
ovala, Jiichards., China, 
irichodactylus, />., Aruboyna. 
indica, Gfhr., Madras. 

Pardachinis marmoratus, Lacrp., Africa, 
pavoninns, LaeJp,. Indies, Piuang, Singa- 
pore, Moluccas. i 

Liachirns niiidns, Gfhr., China. 

Synaptura savignyi, Kaup., Naples, 
pan, JI. ])., Gauges, Bintang, Singapore, 
Biliton. 

foliacea, Richards., China, 
mannorata, Blkr., Solor. 
cinerascens, Gthr., Ceylon, 
heterolepis, Blkr., Amboyna. 
aspilos, Blhr.^ Singapore, 
albomaculata, Kanp , CoromandeL 
conimersoniana, Ga.uL, Indies, 
pcctoralis, Kanp., Cape, 
oricntalis, Schn., Indies, 
zebra, BL, Indi.a, China, 
luultifasciata, Kaup., India, 
japonica, Blkr., Nagasaki, 
quagga, Kanp., Cliina. 
panoides, Bleak., Bandjormassing, Singa- 
pore. 

macrolepis, Bleek., Singkawang^ Borneo.. 
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melanorhyncba, Bleeh.^ Rivers^'of Suma- 
tra) Borneo, Gamboja. 
wffisopia cornnta, Cuv., India. 

Plagnsia marmorata, Blech.y Red Seai Indias 
Aniboyiia. 

biliiieata, Gant., Malay Peninsula, Arcbi. 
japoniea, Schleg., Japan. 

Cynoglosaus kopsii, Blkr., Archipelago. 
Tyaandersii, Blhr., Sumatra, 
feldmanni, Blh., Rivers of Peugaron. 
abbroviatus, Gray, China, 
trigramrnus, Glhr., China, 
microlepis, Blh'r., Baudjermassing Rivers, 
xiphoidens, (Uhr., Siam, 
znacrolepidotus, 7/Z., Java, Sumatra, Banka, 
naelampetalus, China, 

oligolepis, Batavia, 
gumatrensis, Blkr., Sumatra, Beiikulen. 
kaupli, Blkr.j Benkiilen. 
qnadrilineatus, Lacff., Archipelngo. 

Uda, Blkr., Java, Celebes, 
boinoensis, Blkr., Singkawang, Borneo, 
oxyrhynchus, Bl., Java, Borneo, Arnboyna. 
bengalensis, Blkr., Canges, 
brachyrhyuclius, BL, Java, Singapore, 
Celebes. 

puncticeps, 2i/r//.an7.i., China, Archipelago. 

brevis, Othr., (tangos. 

elongatns, Glhr., Indian Seas, Pinang. 

lingua, II. B., Ganges. 

melanoptems, Blkr., Java, Sumatra, Bali. 

cantoris, Blh\, Malay Peninsula. 

capensis, Kaiip., Cape, 

trulla, Gant., Malay Peiiinsula. 

grandisquamis, Cant , Pinang. 

bamlltonii, Ganges, Pinang. 

ObDKU IV. PjIYSOSTOMI. 

Fam. 1 . SirajKiDiE. 

First Snh-famify. 

SiLUIll I) J] liOMA 1.0 PTERvE, 

First (ironjf. Claritna, 

ClaviftS magur, H. B. .Bengal, Khasya,Archip. 
macrocephalus, (ithr., Siam, 
fusens, Lexcp., China. 
abhreviatuH, 0. <5’ V., Macao^ 
melanoderma* lil., Java, Sumatra, Banka, 
Borneo. 

teysmanni, Blkr., Java, Ceylon, 
liacauthus, BL, Sumatra, Banka, Nia.s, 
Borneo. 

bracliysonia, Cthr., Ceylon, 
nieuhulii, 0. V., Archipelago. 

Heterobranclius lapeiuoptorus, Blkr., Banka 
and Borneo. 

latieeps, Feiers., Mozambique. 

Second Group. Plotosina. 

Piotosus anguilloris, Bl., Africa to Japan, 
Polynesia. 

' eoniuB, Ham. Bueh., Beugsd* Archipelago. 


SOtfTHBM ASIA.-.SiLUBiDir. 

limbatus, G. V., Hindogtan. 
Copidoglauis albilabris, G. ^ V., Archineln,* 
Third Group. Chacina. 

Chaca lopbioides, 0. V., Bengal, Borneo 

New Guinea. 

bankanensis, BL, Snmatr.'i, Borneo, Banka 
buchanani, Gtkr., Ganges. 

Second Suh^fawily. 

S I LU Itl DiS H KTE RO I’TE R/E. 

Fourth Group. Stlmina. 

Saccoljranelins singio, Ilani. Buch,^ Beut^a! 
Cochin -Chi twi. ® ' 

fossilis, Bl, IIiTidostrin,Nepril, Khasya. 
microps, Glhr., Ceylon, 
microceplmliis, Glhr., Ceylon.. 

SilnruK asutiis, L., Ciiina, Japan, 
afghana. Glhr., Afghanistan. 
cocliii\chinenb’is, G. <5‘ P-* Cnchm-China. 
nialaba liens, 0. V., Malabar. 

Siluiicbtbys phaiosoma, Blkr., Banka, Biliton, 
Borneo. 

basseltii, BVir., Java, 
larngbur, iirrk., Casliinere. 

Wallago attn, Schii., Bengal, Hiudostan. 
Dekkan, Java. 

leerii, Blkr., Sumatra, Banka, Borneo. 
Belodouticbtliyt^ macroebir, Blkr., Sumatrii, 
Borneo. 

Eutropiicbtliys vacha, IJuiK. Bnch., Bengal. 
Crvploptorns momuieina, Java, 
limpok, Blkr., Surnalra, Borneo, 
aniboinensis, Gihr., Arnboyna. 
schilbeidcs, Blkr., Sumatra, Borneo, 
bicirrhis, (1 i$' F.. Java, Siiinalra, Borneo, 
macroccpbalus, Blkr., Sumatra, 
lais, Blkr., Borneo, 
inrcropus, Blkr., Sumatrn, Borneo, 
micronoina, Java, Sumatra, Borneo, 
bexaptei'iis, Blkr., Java, Sumatra, Borneo, 
micro pogon, Blkr., Borneo, Sumatra, 
blcekeri, Boconrt., Slam, 
leptonenia, Blkr., Sumatra. 
gangotlcLis, Feter.’i., Canges. 

Callichroiis bimaeulatus, BL, Java, Suma- 
tra, Borneo. 

ocyloneiisis, Glhr., Ceylon, 
pabda. Ham. Buch., Bengal, 
anastonms, G. J' V., Hoogly, 
liaountbns, Blkr,, Sumatra, Banka, 
pabo, Ham.. Buch., Brahmaputra, 
hypophthalnius, Blkr., Java-, Sumatra, 
maoronema, Jilyth., BaTidjerniassing. 
Eutropius obtusirosiris, Gthr., India, 
murius, Ham. Buch , Mahananda Riv’e^ 
depressiroatris, Fet., Mozjimbiqne. 
Hcmisilurus betoroiiiynchus, Sumatra* 
soleronoma, Blkr., Java. 

Ailia bengalensis, Gray, Bengal. 

affinis, Gthr., Himalayas, Assam. 
Sebilbiobthys garua, Ham. Buck., Beug^** 
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la.\ 3 heiia,ai»mii,Blkr., Java, Samatra, Bor- 

Pseadeutropius brachjpopterus, Pal- 
embansj, Sumatra. 
atbernioi<les, Bl-t Pvngal. 
inifcchclli, Gthr., Madras, 
niogalops, Gthr., Central India, 
longimanus, Gth'-i India, 
gooiigwaree, Sv//a'6*., Mota Mola River, 
” Dekkan. 

Paiigas^ins buobanani, C. S' V., Ganges, 
djambal, R/Vr., Javn.. 
inacroneina, Blkr., Romeo, Java, 
rios, R//tT., Soiu.li Romeo. 
mieroTienia, JB//*/*., ilava. 
iiasiifcus, Bllcr., R')meo. 
jaaro, BUcr., Suinalr.a, Romeo. 
Ilclicopliagus rypus, TJlkir., Sumatra. 

waaadersii, Blkr.^ Sumatra, 
giloudiagangetiea, C. S' K., Bengal, Dekkan. 

• Fourfh Sulj-familif. 

Si LUUIJ)/E PuOTIiltorTERJB. 

Sixth Gyuiip, Baouina. 

Macrones cava^ius, Umi. Buch.^ Dukbun, 
Mysore, Pondiolierry, Bengal. 
cIongatu.s, (Uhr ^ Singapore, 
iiigriecp.s, 0. K,.Java, Sumatra, Borneo. 
Icucopiiasis, Bh/th., Ruimiese rivers, 
aor. Ham.. Bach., Bast/ Indian Continent, 
lamarrii, G. S‘ I^m Ganges, 
galio, llam. Bach., Bast Indies, 
iiemurns, C. S' V., Java, Sumatra, Banka, 
Borneo. 

pIarii(;ops, K. v. II., .Fava, Sumatra, 
tcngiira, Ilam. Bach., Bost Indies, 
wolffii, Blki\, B »nieo, Sumntra, Siam, 
wyekli, BIhe., River Tjitarurn, Java, 
batasio, linn. Bach., River Tista. 
affinis, Bli/th., T enos.sei’ira. 
tengana, Ham. Bw h., Brahmaputra, 
keletius, 0 S" Hofiglily. 
itebkeua, <S//fcrs., Diikhun. 

Pseudobagrns auraiitifujus, Schleg., Japan, 
vachellii, Richards., China, 
iulvi-dnico, iliehards., China, 
biocassis loiigiro.stris, Gthr., Japan, 
crassilfibris, Gthr., Cldna. 
pcecihipter-us, K. S v. H., Java. 
inicro[)ogon, Blhr., Sumatrai Banka, Bili- 
ton, Borneo. 

stenomus, K. S v. H., Java, Samatra. 
Bagroides melanopterus, Blkr.j Sumatra, 
Borneo. 

macropterus, Blkr., Sumatra, Palembang, 
Moarakompeb. 

macracauthuH, Blhr., Sumatra. 

Bagrichthys hypselopterus, Blkr., Samatra. 
Borneo, 


SOUTHERN ASIA.— SiLuiiiDJL 
Rita cruoijjera, Owen., Bengal, 
pavimeutata, Fa?., Bengal. 

Iiastata, Val, Hindo.slaii. 
kuturnee, S glees., Bceina River, Dukhan, 
manilleiisis, G. S’ V., Manilla. 
Acrocliordonichthys platycephalus, Blkr,, 
Sumatra. 

molauogjistor, BJlr., Sumatra, Palembang. 
rngosus, Blir., Java, Sumatra, 
pleurostigina. Blkr., Java, 
zonatus, Blkr., Java, 
ischiiosoma, Jilkr., Java. 

Akysis variegatus, Blkr., Java. 

niacronenia, Blkr., Sumatra, Labat. 

Olyra longicaudata, 3rC/<i//., Klinsya. 

Brand lio.'^te ns latieeps, M'ClclL, Khasya. 
Amiurus caiitouensis, G. S V- China. 

Seventh Group, Pimelodina. 
Pimclodus javus, G. S V,, Java. 

Ehjhth Group, Ariina. 

Arius thnlassinus, Rupp.y Red SeOf East 
Indies. 

gagoridos, 0. S'" Calcut ta, 

sagor, Ham. Bach., Bengal, Pinang, Archi- 
polago. 

doroides, C. S F., Bengal, Pondicherry. 
Icptaspis, Blkr., New Guinea, 
arioides, G. V., Bengal, 
trniicatus, 0. S' ^ * Siam, Pinang, E. I. 
cidatus, G. S’ Indies, 

sinensis, G. V., China, 
venosus, G, S' V.t Archipelago, 
ntik, Blkr., Java, 
leptonotaeanthus, Blkr., Madura, 
raelanodiir, Blkr., Sumatra, Borneo, 
stormii, Blkr., River Mus.si, Sumatra, 
sumatraruis, Bean., Sumatra, 
dussiimierii, G. S' Malabar, Ceylon, 

kirkii, Gthr., Zambesi. j 

tonggol, Blkr., Java, Sumatra, Bintang, 
Banka. 

argyropleuron, K. S v. II., Java, Sumatra, 
macroeepbalus, Blkr., Java, 
liocephalus, Blkr., Java, Singapore, Celebes, 
polystapliylodon, Blkr., Java, Sumatra, 
goniaspis, Blkr., Sumatra. 
maeuUtus, Thimb., East Indies, 
pidada, Blkr., Java, Siimatrji. 
macracaiithns, Gthr., Siam, 
gagora, Ham. Buck., Ganges, 
falcarius, liichards., China, 
macronotacauthus, Blkr., Java, Sumatra, 
Pinang. 

cochinchinensis, Gthr., Oochin-Obina. 
microcepbalus, BHcr., Bandjermasing. 
vcnaticus, Rickards., Australia. 
vertaguB, liichards., Australia. 
Hcmipimelodus borneensis, Blkr,, Samatra, 
Borneo. 
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poronii, 0 . ^ F., India. * 

Ketengus typus, BlJcr., Pinang, Java, Ma- 
dura, Sumati’a, Borneo. 

Osteogeiiiosis militaris, L., East India, 
Ganges. 

valonciennesii, Blh\t Java, Banka, Pinang. 
inacrocepbalus, Bllcr,, Java, Madura 
Island. 

Batrachoccphalus miiio. Bam. Bwc/i., Ganges, 
Java, Sumatra. 

'Nini'h Gymp. Bagatiina. 

Bagarius yarrellii, Sylces.i Dckkan, Madras, 
Ganjes, Java. 

Glyptosternum irilineatum, Blyili.t Nepal, 
gracile, Gthr., Nepal 
platypogonoidcs, Blkr.^ Sumatra, 
lonah, Sylee^s., Dckkan. 
dekkanense, Glhr.t Dckkan. 
platypogon, K. cjf* v. H, Java, Sumatra, 
striatum, ArCMl., Assam, Khasya. 
pectinoptenim, AVClcIlt Simla- 
Hara aspera, M'Cldl.i Cliusan. 
buebanani, Blyth.t Hivev Kosi. 
conta, Ilam. Buch., llivcr Malianauda. 
Amblyccps emeutiong, Blijlli., Moulmeiii. 
Icnuispinis, Blyth., Ghazipur. 
mangois, Ham, Bwk, Boliar. 

Fifth Snh‘famihj. Silurida-j SiEXOBRANcnL-E. 
Blevenih Group, Biiinogunina. 

Oallomystax gagata, Bam. Buch.y Ganges. 
Sixth Suh-famlhj. 

SiLURIDiE PrOTEROPOOES. 

Thirteenth Group. IIapostomatina. 

Sisor rliabdopliorus, H. B., Bengal Rivers. 
Eretbistes pusillug, AT. T., Assam. 
Pseudecheneis sulcatus, ArClclL, Khagya. 
Exoatoma labiatum, iii’Cl^Mislimee, Assam, 
bordmorci, Bhjth.y Tenasserim. 

Eighth Sul-Family, SitURiDiE BRANCincoLiE^ 

Fifth Group, TETRAGONOrrERINA. 

Bracbyalostes imberi, BcUrs,, Zambesi, 
acufidens, Pekrs., Africa, Zambesi, .River 
Rovuma. 

Suih Group, Hvdroctonina. 

Hydrocyon lineatus, Schley.^ Africa. 

Seventh Group, Distichodontina. 

Distichodns schonga, Peters,, Mozambique, 
mossambicus, Pet., Mozambique. 
macrolepiB>„(?^Ar.. Africa, 


SOUTHERN ASIA.-MoRMrainjE. 

Eighth Group. Ichthyborina. 
Ichthyborus besso, Joannis., Besse. 

Fam, 5. Scopelidje. Pelagic or deep 

fishes. ' ^ 

First Group, Saurina. 

Saurus altipinnis, Gthr., China. 

myops, Forsters., Atlantic, Indian, Pacific 
Saurida tumbil, BL, Red Sea, Indian, Pad! 
fic. 

nebulosa, 0. ^ F., Indian Ocean, Pacific, 
argyropbanes, Ric/t., China, Japan. 
undo.squamis, Rkh,, Australia, 
grandisquamis, Gthr., Archipelago. 
Ilarpodori nehcreus, Ham. Buck., Indh 
China. 

Scopclus hoops, lUehards.^ Pacific, 
dumerilii, Blkr., Manado. 
subnsper, Gthr., Pacific Ocean. 
Scopelosaurus boedti, Blkr., Amboy na. 

Fam. 7. Salmonida:. « 
Fir.H Group. Salmon iNA, 

First Suh-generie Groujh SAiiMONEs. 
XIL Trout from rivers of the Hindoo Koosli. 

Salmo oricntalis. M’ClI., Griffith (Calcntt. Journ. 
Nat. Hist. ii. p. 585, and iii. p. 288) nionlions ^ 
trout found on tlio northern d(.*clivitie8 of tin* 
Hindoo Koosli, and in the Hainoan River, one ol' 
the tributaries of tho Oxus, 11,000 feet abovt> 
the level of tho sea. This species oppours to l>o 
tho southcrumosb in Central Asia, and tli.^ 
nearest to the Indian region. There are no Sal- 
monoids in Afghnnistan or any of the c.^antri..' 
to the south of tlie Hindoo Koosh, M’Clelland namcii 
thisfisli Salmo orientalis, which name cannot bo re- 
tained, if tho fish should jirove lobe aiHstiuct species 
as it was given to another fish by Pallas. 

Salmo purpuratus, Pall., Pacific, Asia, Ame- 
rica. 

Second Sul-generic group. Salvelini. 

Oncorhynclius orientalis. Suck., Kamts- 
ebatka. 

sanguiiiolcnius, Pall., Kamtscliatka. 
lagoceplialus,P«Z?.,Pacific,Bay of Okhotsk. 
Braebyraystax coregonoides, Pall, Lake 
Baikal, Pacific. 

Plccoglossus altivelis, Schl, Japan, For- 
mosa. 

Hypomesus olidus, Pall, California, Van* 
couver Island, Asia, 
chenensis, Basil. 

Second Group. Salangina. 

Salanx chineiisis, OshecM., China, 
raictodon, Blkr., Jeddo Rivers. 

Fam. 10. Mormtridj!. 

Mormyrus mneupo, Ptrs., Mozambique, 
longirosfcris, Ptrs., Mozambique, 
macrolepidotus, Ptrs.t Africa, River Ro* 
vuma. 
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calostoma, Gtkr., RoTuma River. 

fam, 14. SCOMBRESOCID^. 

Belone iticiga, 0. ^ V., Indian Ocean, 
platnm, Mpp-> R«d Sea, Mauritius, East 
Indies. 

niclanotus, BVir., Archipelago, 
scliismatorhyiiclius, BL, Rod Sea, Ind. 
Ocean. 

ammlata, G. ^ F-. Ind. Onean, Friendly Id. 
melanosiigma, C. .j* F.. lied Sea. 
ferox, Gthr., Wales, 
robust a, Gthv.t Red Sea. 
liuroidcs, BU'i'., Archipelago, 
nalalcnsis, 67//r., Africa, 
caudiinaeiilata, Guv.t Indian Ocean, Aus- 
tralia, Amboyna. 

Ftrongylurus. BUcr., India, China, 
macrolcpis, Mt., Nias, 
urvillii, 0. 4’ F, Vaiiicoln. 
capensis, Of hr., Ca.])c of Good Hope, 
.auastoniella, C. tf F., China, Japan, 
liurn.s, liikr., Archipolngo. 
can(5ila, B, II., Indian Ocean, 
caiiciloides, Blh\, H:vor.s of Borneo. 

ScoTiiliresox saira, BremoH., Japan. 

IJciiiii’liarnphus internicdiiis, Cant.f China, 
Australia, N. Zealand, 
balinoiisis, Blhr.. Bali, 
unifasciatns, Ran::., Atlantic, America, 
Panama, Indian Ocean, 
gaimardi, BZ/jr., Andiipelago, New Guinea, 
georgii, C. ^ K, Ind. Ocean, Arcliipelago. 
cantoris, Blhr., Cliina, Archipelago. 

Bajori, Schlci/.f Nagasaki, 
inclaiiiirus, G. F, China, Celebes, 
sinensis?, Gthr., China, 
calabaricus, Gihr., Afi-ica. 
dus.snmiorii, C. tj* F, Indian Ocean, 
lalicep^, Gthr., Feejeo Island, 
russelli, C. F., Pinaiig, Malaj^an Penin- 
sula, Coromandel, 
gcrinierti, C. F., (Biiiia. 
marginatu.s,7*br.s^^, Red Sea, Indian Ocean, 
Arcliipelago. 

comniersonii, Chtv.,Red Sea, Indian Ocean, 
fascisiiiis, Blh\, Solor Sea. 
limbatus, 0. ^ F,, Indian Ocean, 
phaiosoma, Blhr„ Biliton Rivers. 
pogonognathnSjBZ., Banka, Biliton Rivers, 
amblynnis, B/Au*., Archipelago, Siam, 
huffonis, C, ^ F., Arcliipelago. 
dispar, G, tje F., East Indies, 
brovirostris, Gthr., Archipelago, 
fluviatilis, Blkr., Rivers of Java, 
brachyiiotopterns, Blkr., River Hoogly, 
sumatranns, BlJcr., Sumatra, 
longirostris, Guv., Pondicherry, 
ctispidatus, 0. ^ F., Indian Ocean, 
xoccetug micropterus, 0. ^ F.. India, Aus- 
tralia, 


monocirrhns, Bich., China, 
brevipiniiis, G. F., Ireland, 
rostratiis, Gthr., Sandwich Island, 
brachypterns, lixcli., Otalieiti, China, 
mento, G. tj’ F., Indian Seas, 
evolaiis, L., Mediterranean, Dimcrara. 
obtiisirostris, Gthr., New Orleans, Indio, 
Tropical and Sub- tropical Seas, 
solandri, 0. F., Indian Ocean, Sey- 

chelles. 

fnrcatns, Mliclt., Atlantic, Indian Ocean, 
speculiger, G. F., Indian Ocean, Aus- 
tralia. 

kato})tron, Bll:r., Sumatra, 
arctieops, Gthr., China, 
nigricans, Bonn., Atlantic, Indian, PacifiCy 
Java. 

aliipiimis, C. tj" F., Indian Ocean, 
pooei lop torus, G. lJ’ F, Arcliipelago, For- 
mo.sa. 

spiloptorns, 0. F., Celebes, Carolines, 

oxyccplialns, JUkr., Arcbipehigo. 
brachysoma, BZ/jr., Indian, Pacific Oceans. 
Zanzibar. 

oligolepis, Blhr., Arcliipelago. 
opistlnipus, Blkr.o Arcliipelago. 
braeliycophalns, Gthr., Cliina. 
nigripinnis, 0. F-, Indian, Australia. 

Bam,. 15. CYPlUNODONTIPiB. 

Bird GroniK CYPRiNODONTiDi« Carnivorj?. 

Cypi inodon cypris, Larr.p., Syria, Bagdad, 
sopliiac, Tied:., Persia, Syria. 
piiiictaiiu?, Jleck., Nemek-Dorla. 
mento, ilechr., Mosul. 

Haplochilus yiancliax, B. H., East Indies, 
O inges, Pinang. 
latipes, Japan, 

javanieus, Blh\, Java, 
cyanophthalmns, liJyUi., Calcnttafe 
liomalonotus, Dmi., Noss- Be, Madagascar, 
playfiiirii, Gthr., Seychelles. 

Bam. 17. Cyprinid^. 

Birst Group. CATOSTOMrNA. 
Sclcrognathus asiaticus, BUcr. China. 

Gecond Group. Cypuinina. 

Cyprinus carpio, L., China, Formosa, Japam 
Java, Amoy. 

fossicola, Kichards, China. 

Carassiiis auratus, Nilsson, China, Japan, 
Formosa, India. 

Catla buchanani, 0. F., Bengal, Assam. 

Cirrbina rnrigala, II. B., Bengal, Hindostan. 
leschcnaultii, 0. &. F., India, 
chinensis, Gthr., China, 
anisura, M*Glcll., Bengal, 
diochilus, M'Glellj Assam, Cachar. 
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pangila ocellata, Hachel., Sumatra, Borneo, 
tseniata, Qthr,^ Sumatra, Borneo, 
cuvieri, 0. V., Java, Sumatra, Borneo, 

kublii, 0, ^ r., Batavia, 
fiumatrana, lilhr.^ Sumatra, Philippines, 
festiva, Hech.^ Borneo. 

Ofiteochilus melanoplourus, B/Ar., Sumatra, 
Borneo, Siam, 
borneensis, Borneo. 

• hasseltii, C. ^ V.^ Java, Sumatra, Borneo, 
kappenii, Blhr.^ Borneo, 
kuhlii, Blhr., Sumatra, 
scblegelii, Blhr,^ Sumatra, Borneo, Siam, 
waaudersii, Bllci ., Banka, 
microcepbalus, Bllcr.^ Java, Sumatra, 
brachynotopterus, Blhr., Sumatra, 
vittatua, 0. K, Java, Sumatra, Borneo, 
triporus, LV/j/.,, Sumatra, Borneo, 
kahajanensis, Blkr., Borneo, Sumatra, 
oligolepis, Blhr.^ Banka. 

Bpilurus, BU-r^i Borneo. 

Labeo mesops, Glhr., Africa, 
naxiditia, Ihmu Bnch.^ Bengal, Irawaddy. 
macronotns, M'Ch'll. Assam, 

ohrysophekadion mvji, S umati“d,Siam. 
fimbriatus, Bloch., Madras, 
leachenaulti, (7. ^ V., E. lad. Continent, 
calbasu, Hum. Buck., Bengal, 
parcollus, Heck., Bombay, 
rohita. Ham. Beck, E, Indian Continent, 
rouxii, C. cj* V., Bombay, 
kontius, Jordon, Bowany River, 
morala, Ha^n. Beck, Bengal, 
erythropterus, v. Hass., Java, 
diplostomus, Heck., Caslnnere. 
ricnorhynchus, M'Cldl. Himalaya Rivers, 
falcatus, Gray, India, 
pangusia, Ham. Buck, Kosi, Cachar. 
pleurotmnia, Blhr., Sumatra, Java, 
dussumieri, C. ^ Y., India., Ceylon, 
chalyboar.us, ^ V., Rangoon. 
micTOlcpidotua, C. cj- Y., Bengal, Nepal. 
Barynotus mierolejns, Gthr., Borneo, Suma- 
tra. 

Tylognathus striolatus, Gthr., Poona, 
ariza, Ham. Buck, India, 
boga, Ham. Buch., Bejigal. 
nanus, Heck; Damascus, 
falcifer, 0. ^ V., Java., Sumatra. 
Bchwanefeldi, i>V/.r., Java, Sumatra, 
lehat, BUr., Java, 
bispidus, V. tj* K, Java, 
heterorhyiicbus, Blkr., Sumatra, Java. 
Discognatbus lumta, Ham, Buck, Assam, 
Gacbar, Nepal, C(»ssye River, Ganges, 
Gwalior, Deckan, Malabar, 
maproebir, Gthr. Assam. 
nasutuB, }VCleU; Kbassyah. 
variabilis, Heck., Rivers of Syria, Tigris. 
Crossocbilns latius, M. B., Bengal, Nepal, 
AftRa p* ! 


gobama, Bam. Buck, Bengal 
rostratus, Gthr., Cossye River, 
barbatulus, Heck, Cashmere, 
oblongus, C. ^ V., Java, Sumatra, 
cobitis, Blkr.^ Java, Sumatra, 
langii, Blkr., Surnativi. 
sada, Ham. Buck, Brabmaputra. 
reba. Ham. Buch., Ea.^J -Indian Continent 
Siam, Cachar, Calcuttn, Ganges, Cossve 
River, Chonab, Seliarunpore, Loodu. 
nah, R. Cnvery, NiJgherries, Ceylon. 

Epalzeorhynchus callopterus, Blkr. Suma. 
tra, Borneo. 

Capoeta damascina, C. §* Syria, Pales- 
tine, Asia-Minor, 
fratcrcula, IJech., Damfiscus. 

I amir, Ileclc., River Arn'u s. 

' umbla, Jlt'ck, River Tigris, 

trntta, Htick., S)ria, 'i'igris. 
gracilis, Kcjf fieri, Persia, 
beratensis, Keysivl., Herat, 
inicracantiius. Gthr., Hhotan, Punakha, 
syriaca, C. tj* 1^, Abraham’s River, 
aculeata, 0. cV I ., Persia, 
macrolcpis. Hrck., A raxes. 

Barbus esocinus. Ikck, Tigris, 
xiinthoptejms. IJ'rk., Tigris, 
schoicli, Heck, .’igris, 
barbulns. Hvek, Kara-Anatseb, Persia, 
peniicio.wus. Heck., Damascus, 
sen a, J ’lr ,, Cape, 
burclu'lli, Siiiith., Capo Colony, 
spilopholia, M^OlelL, Bengal, 
bcavani, (rihr., Cossyt? River, 
clavatus, M'Clefl. Sikkim, 
paradoxus, Gthr., b’orniosa. 
grypus, Jlc.ck.^ Tigris, 
kotscliyi, Jleck., Tigris. 
eiiopUis, Blkr., Java, Sumatra, 
armatus, 0. if K., Java, Sumatra, 
repasson, Likr., Sumatra, 
macularius, Bhifh., Sitaug Biver. 
imrnacuUitus, JCCleXl. Bengal. 
cbry.«opoma, C. f Y. India, CuUalai 
River, Potma. 
pinnanratiis, Day, Cochin, 
spilurus, Gthr.j (kjylou. 
biocnsis, Gthr., Cocbiii-Cliina. 
balleroidcs, C. f V. Habitat, 
saraca, 11 am. Buch., Bengal, Assam, 
rubripinui.s, C. V., Java, 
bramoiiies, C. f V., Java, Borneo, 
erythropterus, Bikr., Java, Borneo, 
javanicus, Blkr., Java, Sumatra, 
altus, Gthr., Siam, 
gonionolus, Blkr., Java, Siam, 
bugueniid, Blkr., Sumatra. 
plcurota?niji, Blkr., Ceyldn. 
obtnsir.>stiis, C. f V., Java, Sumatra, 
Ikrimo, 

2 Gthr., India, Indus. 
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hshes of mstebn and 

polydori, C. if Bombay. 

platysoma, Blkr.^ feva. _ _ ^ 

fasciataa, Blkr., Sumatra, Banka, Borneo, 
maculatus, 0. ir F., Archipelago, 
microps, Gtkr., Archipelago, 
goniosoma, Blkt,^ Sumatra, 
tetrazona, Blkr., Borneo, 
lateristriga, C. ir V., Archipelago, 
amblyrhynchus, Blhr., Java, 
micropogon, C. ir F., Mysore, 
conirostris, Gthr., Nilgherries. 
dubius, Day, Bowany. 
chilinoides, WCldl., Himalayas, 
deauratus, C. ^ F., Cayery. 
gpinUlosus. Sikkim, 

gobioformis, Kiifr., Java-, Asia, 
hexastichua, WOlell.^ Rivera of Himalaya, 
goro, C. Sf V.i Java, Sumatra, 
mosal, Raw, B^tch., Himalayas, Hindoo- 
Koosb. 

maci’ocephalus, M^Cldl, Assam, 
macrolcpis, Htick., Kashmeer. 
tambra, 0. ir F., Java, 
douroncnsis, C. F, Sumatra, Java, 
Borneo. 

longispinis, Gikr.t Ceylon, 
tambroides, Blkr.f Java, Sumatra, 
nruliiis, Jordon., Travancore, Nilgherries. 
sAhlcgelii, Gthr., Japan, Formosa, 
ce^^psis, Knr., Shanghai, 
kolua, Sykes., Poona, 
homogenes, Qthr., Japan, 
homozonus, Gthr., Japan, 
aphya, Gfhr., Java, 
siaja, Blh\, Sumatra, Borneo, 
deventeri, Bikr., Java, 
heteroncma, Bllcr., Borneo, 
hampal, Blkr., Java, Borneo, Sumatra, 
Malaya. 

ampaloiig, Blkr.t Borneo, Sumatra. 

I’asciolatus, Gthr., China. 

surnatranus, BlJer., Sumatrii. 

lutens, Heck., Orontes, Tigris. 

liacantbus, Blkr., JavUr Madras. 

dorsalis, Jcrdon., Madras. 

tetraspilus, Gthr., Ceylon. 

tbermalis, 0. ir F, Ceylon, Cacbar. 

cliola, Ham. Buch., Bengal, Assam. 

sopboroides, Gthr., Assam, Bengal. 

amphibius, C. if V., Bombay, 

layardi, Gthr., Ceylon. 

brevis, RZAiy.j Curabaya, Gombong, (Java.) 

filamentosus, 0. ^ F, Ceylon, Cochin. 

deiiisonii, Bay, Malabar. 

bamiltonii, Bay* India. 

bimaculatus, Blkr., Ceylon. 

oligolepis, Blkr., Sumatra. 

Jfer, Veters., Cape. 

oalu, Blkr., Borneo., Siam, Sumatra. 
J^aandersii. Blkr., Java, 
l^wak, Blkr,, Java. 


SOUTHERN ASIA.— CiPRUfM. 

melanopterus,B^, Sumatrai Siam, Borneo, 
apogon, 0. if^ F, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, 
Banka. 

janthochir, Blkr., Borneo, 
proctozysron, Blkr., Siam, 
duvaucelii, C. ^ V., Bengal, 
sopbore, Ram. Buch., Bengal, Himalaya, 
chrysoptcrus, M’Glcll.t Bramaputra, Pesh- 
awar. 

ticto, n. B., Bengal, Assam, Himalaya, 
conchonis, Ham. Buch., Gauges, 
terio, Ham. Buch., Bengal, 
puntio. Ham. Buch., Bengal, 
titius, Ham. Buck, Bengal, Bramaputra, 
Assam. 

pbntunio, Ham, Buch., Bengal, 
gelins, I/a7n. Buch., Bengal, Hoogbly. 
cumiiigii, Gthr., Ceylon, 
nigro-fasciatus, Gthr., Ceylon, 
vittatus, Bay, Malabar, 
modesius, Kcnr., Madras, 
cosuatis, Ham. Buch.y Bengal, 
pyrrhopterus, M*Clell., Assam. 

Tbynniebthys tliynnoides, Blkr., Borneo, 
Sumatra. 

polylepis, Blkr., Borneo, Sumatra. 

Barbichtys, Imvis, 0. ir F, Java, Sumatra, 
Borneo. 

AmblyrhynchichtbyB truncatus, Blkr,, Bor- 
neo, Sumatra. 

Albuliohtbys albuloides, Blkr., Sumatra, 
Borneo. 

Orcinus plagiostomus, Reck., Cashmere, 
Afghanistan. 

sinuatus, Heck., Cashmere, Punjab, 
richardsonii, Gray, Nepal. 

Schizoihorax planifrons, Heck., Cashmere, 
micropogon, Reck, Cashmere, 
biigelii, Hcck, Caf^hmerc. 
curvilroiis, Heck., Cashmere. * 
niger, Reck, Cashmere, 
interniedius, M^CIeJl., Afghanistan, 
nasus, Heck., Caslimero. 
longipiunis, Hcck, Cashmere, 
esocinus, Hcck., Cashmere, Afghanistan, 
hodgsonii, Gthr., Nepal, 
ritchianus, M^Clcll., Afghanistan, 
barbatus, M'Clell., Cabul. 
microlepis, Keirserl, Anardarch. 
Ptyebobarbus corniroatris, Btemdachner., 
Hanle, (Tibet.) 

Sebizopygopsis stolickm, SieindaeJm., Tibet. 
Diptychus maculatus, Steindachn., Hima- 
layas, Tibet. 

Pscudogobio brevirostris, Gthr., Formosa, 
esociuus, Schleg., Japan, 
sinensis, Kner., Shanghai, 
variegatus, Schleg., Japan. 

Bungia nigrescens, Kayseri., Herat. 
Pseudorasbora parva, Schleg., Japan, China. 
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Third OrouTp, Rhotbichthyina. 

ttlidteichfchys microlepis, JBlhr.f Borneo, 
Suma^a. 

Fourth Group. Lbptobarbina. 
LeptobarYiua hoovemi, Blkr., Samatra, 
Borneo. 

Fifth Group. Rasborina. 

Rasbora copbalotisnia, Blhr., Borneo, Banka, 
Biliton. 

daniconiufl, H. B., India, Archipelago, 
lateristriata, Van. Uass.^ Java, Sumatra, 
Borneo. 

kallochroma, Blkr.^ Borneo, Banka, 
argyrotaeaia, BlJcr.f Archipelago, 
leptosoma, BZ^r., Sumatra, 
baohauani, B/fcr., Assam, Bengal, Plnang. 
sumatrana, Bllcr., Sumatra, 
bankanensis, Blhr., Banka, 
nilgherriensis, Daijt Nilgherrics. 
zanzibarensis, Glhr.t Rovuma. 
elanga, H. B., Assam, Bengal. 

Lneiosoma setigernm, G. ^ K, Java, Su- 
matra. 

spilopleura, Blkr., Sumatra, 
trinema, Blkr., Sumatra. Borneo. 

Kuria danrica, H. B., India, Ceylon. 
Aphyocypris chinensis, Gthr., Ohikiang. 
Amblypharyngodon-mola, H. fi., Bengal, 
Assam. 

pollucidus, WOlell., Bengal, Assam, Ten- 
nasserim. 

melettinus, 0. ^ F.i Bombay, Malabar, 
Ceylon. 

Sixth Group. Sehiplotina. 
Cyprlnion macrostomus, Heck. Tigris, Aleppo, 
kais, Heck.^ Tigris, Aleppo, 
ionuiradius, Hech.j Araxes, Kara- Agatsch 
Semiplotus m'clellaudli, BlJcr., Assam. 

Seventh Group. ^XENOCYPftiDiNA. 
Xenocypris argentea, Gtlir.t China. 
Pamcanthobrama guichenoti, B/ibr., China. 
Mystacoleuous padangonsis, Blkr.f Sumatra. 

Fighth Group. Leuciscii^a. 
laeuoisous lepidus, Heck., Tigris, 
corcensis, 0. §• V., China, 
rosotta, C. % F., China, 
fintella, 0. \ China, 
chevanella, C. ^ V.^ China, 
jesolla, 0. % F.j China, 
oupreus, 0. ^ P’.y China, 
leueus, 0. ^ K., China, 
vandella, 0. China, 
piceos, Rich.y China, 
plenna, Rich., China, 
nomospilotas, Rkh.y China. 


eetbiops Basil. Bdch.y Gbma. 
Otonopharyngodon idellus, 0. ^ F, China. 

Finth Group. Rhodeena. 
Acbilognathna himantegus, Qthr.y Formosa, 
limbatus, Schl., Japan, 
intermedins, Schl., Japan, 
molanogaster, Blkr., Japan. % 
imberbis, Gthr., China, 
rbombeus, ScM.y Japan. 

Rhodens sinensis, Gthr.y China. 

ocellatus, Konr., China. 
Psendoporilampns typns, Blkr.y Japan. 

Tmth Group. Danionina. 

Danio danglla, H. B., Behar. 
lineolatus, Blgth., Sikkim, 
micronerna, Blkr.y Ceylon, India, Nilgher- 
rios, N. India, 
albnrnns, Heck.y Bombay, 
malabaricus, Jerdon^ Malabar, 
nilgherriensis, Buy, Nilgherries. 
canarensis, JenloUy Canara. 
devat'io, H. B., Bengal. 

Pteropsarion bakcri, Buy, Travancoro. 

mquipinnatus, M'Clelly Assam. 
Aspidoparia sardiua, Hech.y Assam, Bengal, 
morar, H.B. Yamuna, Hista, Brahmapatia. 
jaya, H. B., Behar. / 

Barilins tileo, H. B., Ganges, Brahma/utra, 
radiolatus, Gthr.y India, Malva. 
bondelisis, Buch.y Mysore, Ganges, 
coesa, H. B., India, Simla, li^epal. 
albnrnus, Gthr.y Nepal, Himalayas* 
morarensis, Gthr., Gwalior, 
bicirratus, hVOlell. Khybor, Cabul. 
barna, U. B., Ganges, Bramaputra, Jumna, 
barila, H. B., Bengal, 
gatensis, 0. ^ F, India, 
mgosus, Buy. Nilgherrios. 
rerio, II. B., Bengal, 
zambezensis, Ptrs.^ Zambezi- 
sardella, Gthr., Al'rica. 

Bola goha, H. B. Bengal, Assam, 
salmoides, Bhjl/i. 

.Schacra cirrliata, M'Chll, Bengal, Assam. 
Opsariichthys uncirostris, Schleg.y Japan, 
sicboldii, Sclil.y Japan, 
tommincku Schl.. Japan, 
pachycephalus, Gthr.y Formosa, 
platypus, Schl.y Japan, Formosa. 
Squaliobarbus curriculus, Vlich., China. 
Ooheboblus elongatns, Keur., Shanghai. 
Elccmth Group. HTPOParHAriMicaTHTfSA. 
Hypoplithalmiohthys m^litriXjO. ^ ^ t OhiuA 
uobilis, Gruy, China. 

Twelfth Group. AbbAMTD127A. 

A spina vorax, Laskey Tigris, 
spilurus, M/., China. 
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Albarnus caudioMicula, flecfc., Kner) Kara. 

capito, Kurdistan. 

iblis, HccK Persia. 

Bcbeitau, Hecht Araxes. 
jncgacepbalas, JSccfc., Araxss. 
mossulcnsis, Hech, Tigris. 

Rasboricbthys helfricbii, BZ/rr., Borneo. 
Klopiflifcbys barnbusa, Richards^ China. 
Acantbobrama arrhada, Hecha., Tigris. 

(>gjitis<^uaixia} JfccA'.j Damascus. 

Ostcobraiua cotio, H. 1?., Bengal, Dckkan, 
Godavery. 
rnpax, Glhi\, India. 

alfrediana, C. ^ F., Nepal, Bengal, Assam, 
Tennasserim. 

^gilbil, Sijhf^s.y India. 
imcrolepis, Blyth., Maulmeiii. 

Chanodichtliys inongolicus, Basils Mongolia, 
Mantschuria. 
macrops, Glhr.y Formosa, 
tcrmiualis, Rick^ China, 
braraula, G. F., China. 
pekiiieusis, Basil., Peking, 
iencisculus, Basil., China. 

Smiliogaster bojaugerii, C. cj* V., Bengal. 
Culter recurviceps, Richards., China. 

brevicauda, G//n\, Formosa. 

Ettstira ceylonensis, Gthr., Ceylon. 

Chela gora, H. B., I3ongal, Assam, 
bacaila, H. B., Bengal, Soaii, Cossya, 
Cacliar, Assam, Maulmoin. 
cliipeoides, Block, Tranquebar, Mysore, 
phulo, H. B., Bengah 
novacula, Val., India, 
diffusa, Jerdon, Cavery. 
argoiitea. Bay, Nilghcrries, 
kubnea, H. B., Bengal, Hooghly. 
aoinaccs, G. ^ V., Mysore, 
anomalurus, F. H., Java, Sumatra, Borneo, 
hypophthalmus, Blkr., Sumatra, 
siaincnsis, Oilir., Siam, 
megalolopis, Gthr., Java, Sumatra, Borneo, 
paralaubuca, Gthr., Bankok. 
sardinclla, G. tj- F., Irawaddi. 
macrochir, G. ^ V., Sumatra, Borneo, .Java. 
Ppeudolaubuca sinensis, Blkr., Cliina. 

Cachiua aipar, H. B., Bengal, India. 

^hirtceiUh Groui), HOMALOriESINA. 

Homaloptera maeulata, Gay, Boutani Kas- 
Bayah, Assam, 
brucei. Gray, India, 
pavonina, C. F., Java, Sumatra. 
gymiiogaRtcr, Blkr., Sumatra. 

Jsollingeri, Blkr., Java, Sumatra, 
ophiolepis, Blkr.y Java, Sumatra, 
'wassinkii, Blkr., Java, Sumatra, 
lineolata. G. V., Col»in-China. 
Piiilorhynclius sucatio, H. B., Bengal, 
balitora, ff. B., -Bengal, Assam. 


Fourteenth Group, CowTiDlNA. 

Misgnrnus anguillicaudatus. Cantor, C^ina^ 
Japan, Chusau, Formosa, 
dichachrous, Blkr., Jeddo. 
polynema, Blkr., Jeddo. 
lateralis, Gthr., Bengal. 

Nemachihis pavonaoeus, Fan. Hass., Assani^ 
semizonatiis, Btytk, Tonnassirim, 
rnbi.lipinnis, Blyth., Tennasserim. 
urophthahnuR, Gthr., Ceylon, 
botia, H. B., BcngMl. 

fasciatus, Ket. F. H., Java Su-matra, 
Borneo. 

montanus, WChlh, Simla, 
beavani, Gthr., Bengal, 
rupecola, M'CJalL, llimahiyas. 
subfuscus, IV Cl dl., Assam, 
nudus, Blkr., Mongolia, 
denisonii, Day, Nilghorries. 
notostigma, Blkr., (kylon. 
triangularis, Bay, Travanenre. 
scmis^rinahis, Bay, Nilgherries. 
striaius, Bay, Wyiinad. 
savona, H. B., Bengal, 
panthera, Heck., Damascus, 
marmoratus, Hf’ck., Cashmere, 
ladacensis, Gthr., Tibet. , 

microps, Shundahhu., Tibet, 
teniiicauda, Strlud., Tibet, Ladak. 
spilopteriis, 0. A’* 1^., China, Assam, 
btttanonsis, M'CkU.t Biitan. 
mouocoros, M'Clvlh» Assam, 
fronatus, Eeck., Tigris, 
stolickfc, Sieind., Tsumurori. 
griflitliii, Gthr., Assam, 
iurio, H. B., Hindostan. 
corica, H. B., Bengal, Assam. • 

guentheri, Bay., Nilglicrries. 

Cobitis guttata, M’Cldl., Vicinity of Joor- 
nalh. 

phoxochila, JWCldl., Mishmeo. ; 
taenia, L., Europe, Japan, 
gunten, JJ. fi., Assam, Bengal, 
gongota, II. B., Assam, Bengal. 

Lcpidocephalichtbys liasseltii, C. F., Java, 
tliertnalis, G. tj- F., Ceylon, India, 
balgara, H, B., Kosi, Assam. 

Acantliopsis chtcrorliyuchus, Blkr., Suma- 
tra, Tennasserim. 

dialyzona, Van. Hass., Java, Borneo. 

Botia dai'io, H. B., Bengal, Assam, 
almorhte, Gray, India, 
rostrata, Gthr., Assam, Bengal, 
macracantlnis, Blkr., Sumatra, Borneo, 
modesta, Blkr., Siam, 
curta, Schkg., Japan, 
bymonophysa, IScldey., Java, Sumatra^ 
Borneo, Siam. 

Oreonectes platycepbalus, Gthr., Cliina. 

Acanthopthtlialmus pangia, H, B*, Bengal, 
Java, Sumatra. 
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knlilii, 0, ^ Java, Sumatra. 

Apua fusca, Byth, 

Fa'nn, 18 . Gonoehynchid^. 

Gonorlijnchas greyi, Ekkt Cape, Australia, 
Zealand, Japan. 

Fam, 20. OsTE0Gii0SSiD.fi. 

Osteoglossum formosnm, Mull. ScM.^ Borneo, 
Banka, Sumatra. 

Fam. 21. CLUPEiDiB. 

First Group. Engraulina. 

Engraulis zolliugeri, Blkr., Balif Sumbawa, 

• Celebes. 

encrasicboloidcs, Blkr., Archipelago, Siam, 
commersonianus, Laccp.t India, Archipe- 
lago, Australia. 

tri, BZ/cr., Java, Banka, Borneo, 
brownii, Om.^ Ceylon, 
japonica, Houitiuja^ Japan, China, 
russellii, Blkr., Indies. ^ 

perfasciatus, Poey., San-Domingo, Cub^. 
neterolopus, Riipp.^ Red Sea, Archipelago, 
Surinam. 

boclama, Forsic., Red Sea, Indian Ocoan. 
rhinoryhnehus, lUhr., Java, Borneo, 
polynemoides, Gthr., Madagascar, 
malabaricus, BZ., Malabar, 
hamiltonii, Cm?/, India, China, 
mystacoidcs, Blkr.y India, Amoy, China, 
Archipelago, 
purava, H. B., India, 
mystax, BZ., Sclm.y India, Bombay, Java, 
Madras. 

Betirostris, Bmiss., Indian Ocean, Pacific, 
erpeodilus, BZAt., Borneo, 
melanochir, Blkr., Archipelago, Siam, 
taty, C. ^ p., Bengal, Archipelago, 
telaru, H. B., Bengal, Cachar. 
breviceps, Cant^ Pinang, Borneo. 

Coilia ramoarati, H. B., Hindostan, Borneo, 
quadrifilis, Gllvf.i Pinang, Malaya, Singa- 
pore. 

dussumieri, Q. ^ 7., India, 
bomoensis, BZ/»;r., Saraatra, Borneo, 
quadragosimalis, G. ^ 7., Ganges, 
clupeoides, Laevp.^ China, 
lindmani, Blhr., Sumatra, 
grayi. Rich., China, 
nasus, Schl.y China, Japan, 
macrognathus, Blhr., Borneo, 

Second Group. Chatoessina. 
ChatoesBus nasus, BZ., India, Cochin, Java^ 
Amboyna. 

pundtatus. Sold., China, Japan, 
maculatus, liwh., China, Formosa, 
chanpole, H. B., Bengal, 
ohaounda, H. B., India, Cochin, Ganges* 
Siam, Borneo* 


Third Group . Olupeina. 

Jlupea argyrotaenia, BZ., Java,Banka,Piiiaii» 
brachysoma, BlJcr., Java* 
perforata, Cant., Archipelago, 
albella, C. ^ F., Pondicherry, 
sirm, Fmh,y Red Sea, Indian Ocean, 
Archipelago. ^ 

clupeoides, Wtr., Macassar, Batavia, 
tempany, Blicr., Archipelago, 
atricauda, Gthr.^ Ceram, Amboyna. 
moluccensis, Bllcr., Molucca, Ceylon, 
firnbriata, G> ^ F., Indian Ocean, Pinang 
Madras. 

longiceps, 0. ^ F., Pondicherry, 
nymphaja, Rich., China, 
dispilonotus, Blhr., Banka, 
jussieui, Lacip., Mauritius, 
molanosticta, Schl., China, Japan, 
lemuru, Blhr., Java, 
hypsclosoma, Blhr., Amboyna. 
sagax, Jaynyns., America, Japan, 2iealand. 
Indica, Gray., Bengal, Assam, 
palasah, C. V., Bengal, India. 
ili 3 l}a, H. B., Indian Ocean, Archipelago, 
reevesii, Rich., China, 
toli, 0. V., Archipelago, 

chapra, Gra>y, Bengal, 
macrura, K. ^ v. If., Java, Sumatra, Sing- 
apore. 

platygastcr* Gthr., Sumatra, 
scombrina, 0. tj* V., India, Coylon. 
melanura, Q. ^ V., Indian Ocean, Archi' 
pelago. 

venenosa, C. F., Indian Ocean, Zanzibar, 
lile, Q. ^Y., Malabar, 
kowal, Riipp.yRed Seajndian Ocean, China* 
zunasi, Blhr., Japan. 

Clupeoides hypselosoma, Blhr,y Borneo, 
borneensis, Blkr., Borneo, 
pseudopterus, Blhr., Borneo. 

Clupeichthys goniognathns, Blhr., Sumatra, 

Pcllona ditclioa, C. ^ F, Indian Ocean, 
hoovenii, Blh\, Archipelago, 
motius, if. B., India, 
brachysoma, Blhr., Java, Sumatra, 
elongata, Bonn., India, China, Sumatra, 
Archipelago, Japan, 
dussumieri, 0. ^ F., India, 
xanthoptera, BZA’r-, Borneo, 
macrogaster, Blhr., Borneo, 
novacula, Blhr., Java, Rangoon, 
leschenaultii, Q. ^ F., Pondicherry, 
pristigastroides, Blhr., Java, Borneo, 
amblyuroptera, Blhr., Java, Sumatra, Siam* 

Pristigaster tartoor, C. ^ F., India, 
macrognathus, Blhr., Archipelago, 
macrops, Gthr., Panama, 
russeluanus, Gray, Bay of Bengali 
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Fourth Group. Dussumteruna. 

Spratclloidcs delicatnlus, Indian Ocean, ' 

' ^ Archipelago, Australia, 
trracilis, Sehleg., Japan, Celebes, Ternate. 

DiissuPiicria acnta, C, V., India, 
elopsoiflcs, Blhr.j India, China. 

■gtrumcus micropns, Schlcg,^ Japan. 

Fifth Group, Albulina. 

Albula conorhynchns, Bl., Schi, Archi- 
pelago, Pinang, Singapore, Ceylon, Na- 
tal, Zanzibar, Red Sea. 

Sixth Group, Elobina. 

Klops sanrus, L., Tropical, Subtropical, Zan- 
zibar, Africa, Djcdda, Pinang, China. 

Mofalops cypriiioifles, Brouss.^ Zanzibar, 
° Madras, Bengal, Pinang, Sumatra, Ja- 
va, Amboy na, Archipelago. 

Seventh Group, Chanina. 

Clianos salraoncus, Forst.^ Indian Ocean, 
Pacific Ocean, Red Sea, Zanzibar, 
Seychelles, Ceylon. 

Fain, 22. CiiirocentriD/K. 

Cliiroccnirus dorjib, Forslc^ Indian Ocean, 
Archijielago, China, Japan. 

Favi, 24. Notoiterid/E. 

Notoptcrus chiiala, H. R., India, Arcliipe- 
lago. 

borucenHis, Blh'.^ Borneo, Sumatra, 
knpirat, Lacep.^ India, 
afer, (Uhr., Africa* 

Fam, Anouilud^e. 

Anguilla johannie, G///r., 
labiata, Fcl,, 
amblodon, Glhf., 
virescens, Fct,, Mozambique, 
niacrophtbalma, Pel., Mozambique, 
mossanibica, Pvt., Mozambique, 
niarmorata, Q. (Jj* G., Reunion. 

Japouica, Slch, Japan. 

Fam. CONGKID.E. 

Conger altipinnis, JiTp. 
tulubon Cuv., Archipelago, 
bagio, Cant., Mozambique, 
cincreus, Riljyp.j Alozamb. 
vulgaris, Sleh., Japan, 
anago, Slob., Japan, 
nrolophus, Sicb., Japan, 
uropterus, Sieh., Japan, 
hamo, Sicb.f Japan. 

Fam, MuK/PNiDiK. 

^luroena chlorostigma, Kp. 
thyrsoidaea, Richards^ Pinang, China, 
teasellata, Richards. 
sathete, B. H., Pinang, Ganges, 
ismgleena, Richards. 


isinglecnoides, Kp. 
picta, Ahl. 
nubiln, Richards.^ 
flavimarginata, Riipp, 
nudivomer, Gthr. 
variegata, Forsf^ Mozamb. 
zebra, Shaw, Mozambique, 
diplodon, Pei., [Mozambique, 
fascigula, Pet., Mozambique, 
hclena, L., Madagascar, 
cancellaia, Kp., Madagascar, 
tile, Buch, Ham., Reunion, 
grisea, Commrrs, Reunion, 
bullata, Richards, Reunion, 
mauritiana, Kp., Reunion, 
guttata, Kp., Reunion, 
moringua, Kp., Reunion, 
nnicolor, Riipp., Reunion, 
kidako, Sich., Japan, 
albimarginata, Sich., Japan, 
pardalis, Sieh., Japan, 
iniiior, Sieh., Japan. 

Fam. OriTiUKiD.E. 

Opliiums marginatus, Pet. 
baccidens, Canton, Sf vails, 
maculo.sus, One,, Atadag. 
boro, B. H., Bay of Bengal, 
grnndocnlis, Canton, Pinang. 
cancrivomcr, Richards, Main*, 
brevicops, Canton, Pinang. 

OpbisuriLs serpens, Sieh., Japan. 

porpliyreiis, SUh., Japan. 

Spliagcbraiicbus brevirostris,Pt;/., Mozamb. 

Fam. LKrTOCEniALiDyE. 

rjcj)tocophalus marginatus, Q. G. 
dciitcx, Gant, 
capeusis, Lai. 

V.— Order PLECTOGNATHI. 

Farn. Ostracionu)A3. 

Oslracion turritus, Forslc. 
cormitus, Liiine., Straits, China, Archip. 
arcu.s, Schu. 

tcsserula. Canton., Penang, 
immaculatus, Sieh., Japan, 
stictoiiosns, Sieh., Japan, 
brcvicoriiis, Sieh., Japan. 
fj)rnasini, Blance. 
nasiis. Block., Malaya, 
bitragonus, L, 
piinctatus, Lacf'p. 
bombifrons, JlaUard. 
qiiadricornis, L., Itcunlon. 
triqueter, L., Reunion, 
coucatenatu.s, Schn., Reunion. 

Fam. G VMNODOXTI D-fE. 

' Diodon reticulatus, TF<7?. 
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iriodricnR, Cuv,, Penang, 
iigrinus, Sieb»y Japan, 
novem-macalatusy 8ieh,y Japan. 
antcnnatuSy Cuv.y Mozamb. 
soxmaculatnR, Cm. , Maur. 
hystrix, L., Reunion, 
orbicularisi ScJm.y Reunion. 

Tetr^on honkenii, Rui)]). 
immaculatus, Lacq)., Madras, Penang. 
iargenteuR, Lac^^p, 

simnlans, Oantitr.^ Penang, Singapore, 
luiiaris, Sclui. 
inerniis, Sieh.y Japan, 
vermicularis, 8leh , Japan, 
fltictonotus, Siob.., Japan. 

^rraamentum, Swh., Japan, 
pardalis, 8ieh,y Japan, 
porpbyreus, 8ieh., Japan. 

Tubripes, Skh.y Japan, 
xantbopterns, Sieb.y Japan, 
rivulatus, Sich.j Japan, 
granimatoccplialiis, Sich.y Japan, 
lineatos, Sleh., Japan, 
carduus, Ciuitor.y Penang. 
liueatiiH, Bl. 

tcsfcudiueus, Lin., Indian Ocean, Penang, 
latenia, lUchanh, 

bondarus, Cautor.y Vizagapatam, Penang. 
Btellafcus, Laeep. 

lunaris, Cm.y Bengal Bay, Archipelago, 
nigropunctatus, Schn, 
oblongus, Bloch.y Indian Ocean, Penang, 
immaculatus, Lacc'p. 

dissiitidens, Cant.y Coromandel, Penang, 
valentyni, Bllcr. 

narifcna, Uicharth.y Penang, Borneo, 
juargaritatus, Itilpp. 
pcecilonotus, Schlcfj., Mozamb. 
bernieri, Kp., Madagascar, 
lagoccplialus, Blhr.j Roimion, 
bispidus, Bihr.j Reunion. 

Triodou bursarius, Rtiinw.y Roauion. 

Fam. Balistid.^j. 

Erytbrodon niger, Laa'p. 

Balistea cmrulcscens, K 'djqh 
frenatus, Laedp. 
armatus, Laeep, 
aculeatus, L. 
lineatuB, Schn. 
recfcangulas, 8chn, 
stellatus, Lacep. 
viridescens, Lacep, 
niger, Osheck. 

couBpicillum, Cuv.y Madag. to Arebip. 
forcipatus, Qr.y Mozambique. 
flaTimarginatus, Riipp.y Mozambique, 
bursa, 8mn., Mauritius, 
votula, £., Madagascar. 

Monaoantbus isogramma, Blkr. 

tomontosa, Indian Ocean, Penang. 


pardalis, Rujpp. 
cirrhifer, Sieh., Japan, 
oblongus, Sieb.y Japan, 
geographicus, Peron., Straits, 
fronticinefcus, Qthr . , 
pencilligerus, Peron.y Straits, 
hystrix. Guv., Mauritius, 
frenatus, Pct.y Mozambique. 

Aleutcres monoceros, Osheck. 
nasicornis, 8chleg. 
fieri ptus, Osheck. 
loDvis, C/t'W., Reunion, 
ciiicrca, Sieh., Japan, 
nasieorijis, Sieh.y Japan. 

Triacantbus brevirostris, Sich.y Japan, 
anonialus, Sieh.y Japan. 

VL-Order. LOPIIOBRANCHII. 

Solcnostorna cyanopterum, Blkr. 

Pegasus draco, L. 

Hippocampus manuulus, Cant.j E. Africa, 
Pinang. 

comes, Cantor, Penang, 
hystrix, Kp. 
pnuctulatus, Kp. 
guttulatus. Cue. 
inonikei, Blkr. 
subcoronatus, Gthr. 
longirostris, Sleh.y Japan, 
brevirostris, Sich.j Japan, 
gracillimus, 8teb., Japan, 
curonatus, Sleh.y Japan. 

Syngna+bus biaculeatus, Bl. 
penicillus, Canlor, Penang, 
fasciatus, Oraij. 

biaculeatus, Bloch. y Straits to Archipelago, 
zaiizibarensis, Gthr. 
mossarabicus, Pe.t. 

Inematopterus, Blkr.y Zanzibar, 
goudoti, Kp.y Madagascar, 
laterna, Blkr.y Mauritius, 
lincatus, Blkr.y Mozambique. 
millopunctatuB, S\p.y Madag, 
liaspis, Kp.y Madagasc.ar. 
bracbyrbynchus, Kp.y Reun, 
polagicus, L.y Reunion, 
serratus, Sieh., Japan, 
tcunirostris, Sich.y Japan. 

VII.— Order. CHONDROPTERYGH. 

Ginglymostoma brevicaudatum, Gihr. 
concolor, Rdpp.y Africa to Straits. 

Stegostoma fasciautum, M. ^ II. 

Carcharias acutus, Riipp.y B. Africa to Ar- 
chipelago. 

zambezenais, Pet, Mozamb. 
japonicus, Sieb.y Japan, 
melanopterus. Q. ^ G., Red Sea to Pol) * 
nesia. 

sorrab, Yal.f Madagascar. 
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2yg80ti& malleus, Sha/w, 

bllbii, nien., Bengal Bay, Archipelago. 
Alopias vulpes, Bona^., Mauritius. 
Ilcxanclius griseus, Baf„ Reunion. 

Acantliias vulgaris, Eiss. Reunion. 

Scymnus brasiliensis, Ouv., Mauritius. 
Lemurgus labordii, Q. ^ (?., Mauritius. 


Fam. TbxooniIidjb. 

Eachinotus Africanus, Slook^ Penang.' 

Trygon uamak, Farsh. 
kuhlii, 8ieh., Japan, 
nkajei, 8ieh», Japan. 

2 ugei, Sieh., Japan. 

pastinaca, L. ^ ^ 

Tmniura lymna, Forsh, E. A&ioa to Poly- 


prlsiis antiquorum, Lath. 

Bemisagittatus, Shaiv., Bengal Bay, Straits, 
peroteti, C- ^ H. 

Jtliinobatus schlegelii, M. ^ U, 
la*vis, Steh.j Japan, 
ligonifer, Cantor., Straits. 


nesia. 

xneyeni, M. ^ H., Reunion. 

JFam. Myliobatidid^i. 
Myliobatis aquila, ( 7 ., Bum., Reunion. 


Iliija asterias, Rond., Mauritius, 
keuojei, Japan. 

Urogymnus aspcrrimus, If. ^ H., Seych. 

Fam. Torpedinida-:. 

Torpedo marmorata, Eudol.j Maur, 
fuscomaculata, Pd. 
japouica, Skh., Japan. 


^tobatis narinari, C. ^ H., Reunion. 

Ccphaloptera kuhlii, jif. ^ H. 
japonica, Sleb., Japan; 

Brs. Gunther* s Catalogue of the Fishes m the 
British Museani, Cantor, Fishes of the Straits 
Settlements in Bengal, Asiatie Soc. Journ, and 
Playfair and Dr. Gunther fishes of Zamibar^ 
Skhold Fishes of 
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fishmaws. 


fish hooks. 


Hninecous, 

Kischuiigeln; 


Gal» 


Fr. 

Ger. 

Hind. 


Kail, kai, panelling, Malay 
Galamu, Tel. 


yish.hooks arc used lin all countries but 
• tlic S. and E. of Asia, nets, traps, and stakes 
va the generally adopted modes for catcliing 


\ fMijils; 

their export from British India wasas'per 
statement, » . 


year. 

cwt. 

tons. 

valno. 

£. 

1857-58 

8,952 

448 

9,02(5 

1858-69 

1,872 

02 

8,468 

1859-60 



7,447 

1860-61 



6,401 


lish* 

FISHING-NET FLOATS. Several light 
pf,rous woods, such as Gyrocarpus Jacquini, 
Siilnialia Malabarica; and tho fruit of 
tiie Baobab are used as floats for fishing 
nets. 

FTSH-INSECTS. Species of Lepisma, 
found in books, pretty little silvery creatures. 
1j. nivco-fasciata, Templeton, and L. niger 
Temp, occur in Ceylon. The genua was 
cnllcd “Lepisma” by Fabriens, from its, 
fish-liko scales. It has six legs, filiform 
antennm, and the abdomen terminnfed by 
three elongated setm, two of which are 
placed nearly at right angles to tho cen- 
tnil one. Liimajus states that tlie European 
species, was bronglit in sugar-ships from 
America. The Obeli fer found in Ceylon, 
has bc(m brought thither from Europe. — 
Teun. 67;. Nal lUsL of CcyL p. 47G. 
FISIIMAWS. 

Finli S«)un(la, Exo. Poota (large), 

Air bladder, „ Sozili (8 «mi11),Guz. Hind. 

Swims, „ Lupalupa, Malay. 

A term applied in oriental commerce to 
tho air-bladder, sounds, or swims of certain 
large fishes, found in the Indian Ocean, 
Bay of Bengal, the seas of the Archipelago, 
and the great estuaries. It is an article of 
luxury with tho Cbincso; and forms an 
important article of export from all the 
coasts. Small quantities of tho superior 
kind arc occasionally sent to Ejiglaud, from 
which it Ls supposed isinglass is made. There 
arc two kinds of fishmaws, distinguished 
in Bombay by tho terms Poota and Sozee- 
lec, tho difference consisting merely in tho 
size— tho latter being about one-fourth the 
Bizo of tho former. They are used as an 
article of luxury among the Chinese, when 
properly dried they are fit for the market ; 
they are of yellowish tinge and arc cured 
^ stretching them in tho sun. If they 
become damp, they soon decay and arc then 
I^orthless. They are chiefly brought to China 
junks from the Indian Islands. At Singa- 
pore and in China the price is from $ 35 to 
perpecul. This article, together with 
birda’-nests, bichc-do-mar, and shark’s fins 
^ all consumed by tho Chinese, for their 
J^PPoBod strengthening and restorative pro- 
perties. In tho fonr years 1867-68 to 1860-61 


Sco Air-bladder : Isinglass. 

FISH OILS. Tho manufactaro of Fish 
Oil is practised all along tho wcstcni coast. 
Tho extreme cheapness of cocoanut, castor, 
and other vegetable oils, interferes witli 
the productiveness of animal oils, Tho 
great source of supply is tho shark and tho 
skate : the livers of these are cut out, and 
thrown into a vat or old canoe, or other 
receplacle, and trodden on with tho feet till 
the oil is expressed. It is then drawn off, 
and stowed away : boiling does not seem to 
ho resorted to, as there is little or no muscu- 
lar fibre, such as that of the blubber, to bo 
got rid of, or aqueous particles to bo dispell- 
ed. The amount of oil manufactilred at each 
fishing-village will in all likelihood bo found 
very nearly proportioned to the value of the 
trade in sharks’ fins. The oil from tho va- 
riety of skate called “ Wagli” by the natives 
of the Bombay coast, seems to have a 
strong resemblance to tho cod liver oil 
now so much in demand for medicinal 
uses. On tho Malabar Coast, especially 
off Vingorla, the seas literally swarm 
with a variety of tho sardine ; a coarse 
ill-smclling kind of oil, which sells 
for from six to twelve annas a maund, is 
manufactured from these — the natives em- 
ploy it for smearing their boats. At present 
it is prepared chiefly on tho Western Coast 
of India, although somo is now^ made at 
Madras. The liver of the white shark is that 
generally used. Tlic mode of pi'eparing tho 
best cod liver oil, is thus described as it is 
equally applicable to “Fish liver.” The 
proper season for preparing cod liver oil 
is early in January when the livers are 
plump, firm, large, white, and full of oil— 
the livers are sometimes found diseased, and 
such as are specifically lighter than water^ 
should bo rejected. Good livers should 
cut smooth, and not tear, when cut 
none of the substanco should flow out in a 
half liquid state. Tho quantity of oil pro- 
duced by livers depends much upon tho timo 
of tho year. In the beginning of « January 
1000 livers were fonnd by experiment to 
yield 37 Imperial gallons, and at tho end of 
February an equal number only gave 23 
gallons of oil. In the beginm'ng of J^annary 
1000 livers of average size weighed 900 lbs. 
whilst in tho last day of March tho sama 
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vHtitiiAW weighed only 676 lbs. (the oil at 
iiioso different seasons was equally pale, and 
tbo livers equally white, although much 
ezniillcr and more flabby in the latter season. 
To prepare the oil — ^Wash the livers very 
e{irefall 3 % fir.st removing the gall bladders 
which adhere to them, and infuse them in 
rain or other water free from salt. Place 
them over the lire and never allow the heat 
to exceed 120 or 130° . On this head espe- 
cial care must bo taken, a higher degree of 
heat although yielding a larger product, 
'communicates a rank, fishy taste and smell 
and heightens the color of the oil, thereby 
rendering it disgusting to the patient. — 
K E. J, R. of 1865. 


partially or wholly dry during the dponglit 
season. It corresponds to the Indtii, 
** Nullah.” Burton's Meccali. 

FIVE. Panch, Hind. Panj, Pers, is ^ 
number of frequent occurrence amongst 
hindtts. raiich-salar, or kansali, the fiv© 
artizans ; Panoha-janva and Pancha kshiti 
in the Veda, five families according to 
Lassen. Panchayat, a jury of five. '’The 
Punch liquor and Punch of Punch and Judy 
are said to be from Panch, five. 

FIVE ISLANDS, also, called Bahnynn, 
a circular chain of i.slaiuls fronting the 
coast of Cagayan. See Babuyan. 

FIXED AIR. E.vg. Cuirboiiic Acid. 


FISH ROE. 

Mat ohi ko undo, Puk. Chopajanna, Tkl. 

Mill Chennoy, Tam. 

Fish roe is sold in every bazaar of t.iie South 
and East of Asia, and the Fish roe of Siam 
is a great article of trade. Sec Fisheries, p. 
130: Fishp. 162. 

FISH SALTED. 

Khari Tnutclii, T)imv (Pry) Kareivadn also 
Kharn Machi, Tlivi». njumuii Icandjitu. Tam, 
Budu, Malay, ( „ ) Upn karri* vndii 

or gcriduchipji, Tkl 

Salt fish is obtained in every bazaar of 
India, and is used as a condiment with the 
vegetable diet. 

FISH SOUNDS. See Isinglass. Fish 
Maws. Air bladder. 

FISH SKINS are used occasionally in 
India for covering scabbards. The Goldi, on 
taking a large fish, remove the skin and beat 
it with a mallet to remove the scales, and 
until the thick, oily corinm become supple. 
In a dress of this kind they defy snow, mist 
and rain. Latham's NaiLouaUtics of Ftanroe^ 
Vol.I,p,271. 

FISH TRAPS. In the Archipelago, 
fish traps are made of basket-work, which 


FLACOlJitTlAOEyE, a natural order of 
phmts of which the genera Flaeourtia and 
PhoberoH, containing eighteen species, occur 
in the South and E. of Asia. The berric.sof T. 
cataphraeta of the N. K. of India are edible, 
F. minoiitchi a tree of Madagascar has been 
introduced into India. F. obcordata is a shrub 
of Chittagong. F. corUiita of Silhet, V. ro- 
tiindifblia of the Peninsula and F. Campbel- 
liaria of Sumatra. Vohjf. 

FLACOURTIA CATAPIIRACTA, EnA 


•anayain, Buxo. 

Talispuirl, „ 

Panocyala, „ 

Panuyala ; Painjivla, Di'K. 
Tulisputri, Hi.Ni). 


Pnnkvla; I'anijaki, Hind, 

'Ptdisliputri, Mai.i;ai. 

Tiilisha, HiAN's* 

Talisliapain, Tam- 

Taliaapatri, Tki,* 


A tree of Assam, Monghyr and Ncpil, 
grown as a fruit treo in gardens at Kolnli 
ud alFords a popular mediemo in 
Behar. The small leaves and slioois n-smu- 


blorhub.’irb in flavour, and are used ns a 
gentle astringent in tbedoseof halfn dracbm 
ill powd(?r. An infu.sion of the bark in c^dd 
water is also employed ns a reined}^ in hoarse- 
ness. The young shoots and leaves 
are considered astringent and stomaebie "^ 
O'ShaufjImestrify p. 207, Eiuj. Cyc. Voiyl. (Jen. 
Med. Toih 


are baited with small ti-y, and afterwards 
Buuk by means of stones, their position being 
indicated by long bamboo fisbing-buoys. 
These traps are left in the sea all night, and 
are raised in the morning for the purpose of 
taking out the fish . — Earl p. 37. 
FISTULANA. See Tubicolidm, 

FITAN, //md., a pelican. 

FITCH, or VETCH. See Tare. 

FITCH. An Englishman who, w ith his 


FLACOURTIA INERMIS, Roxh. 

Lovi Lovi, SiNGil. 

This tree grows in Ceylon, in Silbcti 
in both the peninsulas of India and in the 
Moluccas. It has minuto greenish flmvci j- 
111 tho Moluccas, it i.s extensively cnltivatoJ 
for the sake of its fruit which 
excellent tiirts, tliongh too sour to be 
eaten raw. Roxh. iii, 833, Voigt 84. 


companions, travelled all over Hmdostan. 
They wtot in 1683, via Aleppo and Baghdad, 
bn a commercial mission, with introductory 
letters from Elizabeth to Akbar. See Lcede.s. 

FITRAS ALTUN. Hind. Prangos pabularia. 

FlUMARA. It. In Italy, ahill watercourse, 
‘ivhicli rolls a torrent after rain, and is either 


FLACOURTIA MONTANA, Grahm. 
Ram tambut, Mahr. I Uttuck, MahR. 

A tree common in forests above and be- 
low the Bombay ghats, but does not, la ” 
far as Dr. Gibson liad seen, extend 
The wood is rather strong and close-gr*H 
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, j,nt the ftirth is BWer snoli as to render 
iTsafacient for general purposes of carpon* 
try or bnilding.— Dr. Gikon. 

FIjACOURTIA SAPIDA, Rosl; W.^A,, 


IT.D- 

Booinch, 

liowchce, 

Kuke, 

KaogUi 


Bbno. 
of Bom HAT 
Duk. 
Hind. • 
oflUvi. 


Oo{TQorassa, 
Swadoo kuiituka, 
Pcclda kiiiiaregu, 
Pedda csiiircw, 

, Xiikka norcdu, 

A 


Smon. 

Sa\S4 

Tbl. 


A small sized tree or large slivub, grow- 
iiig io fifi elevation of 1 ,500 to 8,000 feet in 
the central province of Ceylon, grows also, 
in Pcninsalsir India, ou llio Godavory, in 
Ganiam and Giimsur, extreme licigUt 15 
feet,* cirou inference 1 foot, and lieight from 
rnniiid to the iiitersecl.iou of ilio first 
branch, 5 feet, also in Bengal and north- 
wards to Dehra Dhoou. It yields a very 
bald close-grained wood which does nob 
warp, and is worthy of attention. Tliis 
wood is burnt wlieri libations arc ofiered for 
a person Nvbo has died on an inauspicious 
day. It is found as a large shrub along the 
lower liills of the N. W. Himalaya, Bonie- 
tinics to 8,500 feet, in the Sait llango, and 
on the skirts of tlio Suliman Range, Aso. 
Tlio timber is there occasionally' employed for 
ploughs, hut is too small for most purposes. 
It is straight and clo.«ic-graiiicd, and is used 
for combs and in turiiiifg. The fruit is 
eflton. — R(jxh. iii., 835, Vuigt 88, Vi', J, L. 
Skivai'tj Thiu, 17. 

FLACOURTIA SEPIARIA, Roxb., IF. 
kA. lik 


Jiillio Knivmdo, Duk. Dnjkar also Jidkar of 
Khutai, Dnj km*, Hind.; K av r, S u ru k.t. 

of Tr I. ; Caiirow, T VM. 

Sherawani, Yuriral, It. i Siii.t:i.kl:i, „ 

Kuril Modi], MaueaTi. j Samhla, Sa.n.s. 

1 KanaiTu;!!, Tvonrn, Tel. 

This shrub grows in Ceylon and all over 
India, up to tlie Salt Range and Sulirnan 
Range. It has strong spines preventing 
Cflttle browzing the leaves. Its fruit i.s 
small, Lard and insipid.— 7>. L. Ste icart 

flagellaria tndica. 

Myoiik Kyoing, JJuiiAr. 

Often seen in Tena.sscrim, is easily recog- 
mzed kj tendril it puts forth at the end 
its leaves. — Mamii. 

HjAJjUS — ? Dianthufl airophyllns. 
fume of tub forest, Eng. Ixora 

coccinea.— LhiJi. 

I laming 0, the PhcBuicoptciu« roseus 
of Pallas, a large and splendid bird found in 
J;toat parts of India, belonging to the siib- 
auuly PlioenicopterinaB. The Singhale-se 
^ye been led from tlicir colour and their 
aitary order, to designate thorn the ** Kng- 


FLAX. 

lish' soldier birds.” — TTaKoce, Tennmii^i 
Sketches of the Natural Kistoru of Oeylm* p. 
261. See Birds. 

FLANNEL, Eno. 

Flannello, Pr. [ Looi. Hind, 

Flannel, Ger. | 

This woollen nrticlo is wholly imported 
into India, there is no similar woollen stuff 
manufactured in S. & E. of Asia. It is 
not much used by Asiatics. 

FLASSTT, Hind., Populus ciliata. 

FLAX, Eng. 

Muahina, Brxo. Lino It. Sp. 

Llin, Cymimc. Linum Lat. 

Vlaach, Dut. Atisb ; Tisi ; Aliai ; Paw. 

Lin, Anglo-Saxon, Pr. Kutan, Pers. 

Fhujhs, Ger. Leu Pol., Russ. 

Lein, Goth, Jiinho Port, 

Liuou Gr. Lean also Lon Ros. 

Alsi, Hind. Atusi Sans, 

Atis, „ Jjiiit Scotch. 

Tho flax plant, Li urn iiRitaiissimum, is 
scarcely at all grown in tho peninsula of 
India and not. jit all in Burmah, and, except 
for tho seed and for a little fibre, and in a few 
localities, may bo said to be not raised in 
any part of India for external commerce. 
Tills scorns a change from the former state 
of agriculture for flax is mentioned by 
Strabo as one of the staples of the N. W. 
part of India. A small quantity of Riga 
seeds, Avhich had been imported experi- 
mentally by Dr. Jameson, was distributed 
amongst tho peasants, with instructions as 
to tho mode of cultivation ; an agent of 
great priictical experience was deputed to 
examine and rcirort upon the qualifications 
of diflercut di,stricts for tho growth of flaXi 
and a staff’ of natives were trained by him to 
act as scntelicrs. In 1856, two tons of 
produced under hi.s superintendei^co in the 
district of Goojranwalla, wote sent to Eng- 
land, and were sold for dC92. 2s. 2d, realis- 
ing a net profit of 47 per cent. In 1857, eight 
cwt. of flax, grown at Jeddura, a tract of 
country in the Karigra district, bordering 
on tho River Beas, were sent to Britain^ 
and were valued at from £55 to £60 a ton. 
Jn consequciico of the success of these 
experiments, an Associalion, called the 
‘ Indian Flax Company’, was established in 
Belfast, and an agent was sent out to buy up 
flax produce. In 1863 he made the district of 
Scalkoto Iiis head quarters, but owing to 
various circumstances, their operations were 
brought to a close. Up to this, flax had 
always been sown in tho Punjab as a 
field crop, but raised only for its oil seed, 
and as the plan is are only 1 8 to 24 inches 
high, they are useless for textile purpose. 
Flax is prepared by steeping the 
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FLEA-BANE. 

stripping off the bark, and then beating so 
as to separate the fibres from which linen 
and cambric are prepared,— cambric differing 
from linen in fineness and in being made 
from the fibre of plants which have been more 
thickly sown. Linen cloth is a good conduc- 
tor of heat and is cool, but is chilly when 
the body is exposed to cold or is perspiring. 

The Burmese are acquainted with linen 
from their books in which it is frequently 
mentioned. The lake or tank near king 
Wathandria*s hermitage, is described as being 
covered with water lilies, that appear like 
garments made of thread of flax bark ; and 
linen garments are mentioned among those 
which priests arc permitted to wear. — Br. J. 
L. St&ivart, Mr. Poivcll^ McCulloch, p. 581. 
Proc. Madr. Govt. 28f/t Fehnmij 1862,Eoy2e, 


Mat. Med. m. 

FLAX SEED, Eng. Linseed. 

Lynzaad, But. Siomo, Pol. 

Lin, Fii. Im'ane, „ 

Graino do Lin, „ Linliaca, Port. 

Loin Boat. Okr. Somja Icoja, Rus. 

LinBCme, It. Linaza, Sr 

This seed is, in India, produced for its oil. 

FLEA, Eng. 

Paros, IIeb. I Eo. Tam. 

Piau, Hind, j Eegalu, Tjcl. 


This insect, which was one of the plagues 
that foil on Egypt, is very common in all the 
S. E. of Asia, and at certain seasons in some 
parts of the peninsula they occur in great 
numbers ; the natives say they breed in the 
rooky ground. At Ahmednugger, Nassik, 
Secunderabad and Bangalore in some years 
they are innumerable, but tlicy are little 
troublesome, their bite is insignificant. 
'FLEA-BANE, ASH COLORED, Eng. 
Vemonia cinerea. Less. 

FLEA-BANE, PURPLE. 

Kali-ziri, Duk. Giiz. I Caattn airng.'iin, Tam. 
Buckchi, Hind, j Adivijilokara, Tel. 

Kaua<iraka, Sans. ( 

A small dark-coloured, and extremely 
bitter seed, procurable in all Indian bazaars, 
considered powerfully anthelmintic, and also 
used as an ingredient of a compound powder 
prescribed in snake bites by native practi- 
tioners. An infusion of seed is also given 
for coughs, and against flatulency. The 
Inula Pulicaria, or Fleahane, a common 
road side plant in Britain, strewed or burned 
in any place, destroys gnats and fleas ; and 
the same properties are attributed to the 
common Ox-eye daisy of Britain. Flics 
fleas and musquitoes, avoid rooms in which 
branches of pennyroyal have been suspended. 
See Bane : Fly. 


flittergoLd. 

FLEDEBMAUSEB. Gbb. a bat ; onn „p 
the Cheiroptera. 

FLEECE OF HAIR. See Jat, Paiiiak 
FLESH COLOURED TREFOIL, 
folium incamatum. 

FLEUR DE FARTNE, Fa. Flour 
FLEUR DE MUSCADE. Fa. Macc. 

FLY. In the Hebrew Scriptures, aro 
several Hebrew words which, in the Engligjj 
vei*sion, lis^e been translated fly, viz., Orel) 
Zebub, Deburrah, Tsira, Sarabim, Bak* 
Ciimim. The Orov or Orob, Hebrew, a swarm 
or assemblage is translated in Psalms cv 
33 , swarm of flies, but in Exodns viii, v. 21 also 
Psalms Ixxviii, v. 45, is supposed to allude to 
the mosquito. 

The Hebrew Zenon ofEcc. x. v.' l, and 
Isaiah vii, v. 10 is not identified. Flics are un- 
doubtedly very troublesome in tropical AsLa 
at some seasons, bnt an infusion of quassia 
sweetened with sugar placed on a plate, 
destroys them. Tlio cye-fly, a miimto insect 
which comes at seasons inside houses, and 
clusters in myriads on any hanging thread, 
can bo destroyed instantaneously in masses, 
by forming a cone of paper like a grocery 
packet and, setting fire to its edges, bring- 
ing it under the thread where they cluster’, 
their wings aro singed as they try to escape 
out of llio burning circle. In Italy largo 
bundles of a common viscous plant (Erigeron 
viscosum Lin.) dipped in milk hung up in 
all tlie rooms, attract all the flics. Glossina 
morsitans, tlio Tsetso fly of Africa, whoso 
bite is fatal to the horse, the bullock and cow, 
is supposed to be the same as the Tsalt salya 
or Ziinb, of Abyssinia, mentioned by Bruce. 
Sec Bane. Flcabane; Zimb. 

FLINDBRSIA AUSTRALIS. This trw 
is a native of Australia, and its wood is said 
to be not inferior to mahogany. Sco Cedar. 

FLINDBRSIA AMBOINENSIS. This 
is a native of the islands of Hitu and Ceram. 
The spiny part of tho fruit is formed into 
rasps. It was on this acconnt colled by 
Rumpliius, Arbor radulifera. 

FLINT, Eng. 

Pierre .*i fusil, Fr. Chakmak, Binr. 

Fcucrsiciu, Geu. Ratu-api, U.kM 

Chnknmk, Guz. Ghokimuki kalln, TaR. 

Ilala-niish, II Eb. „ rai, Tbu 

This mineral is composed almost entirely 
of silica. It is almost all imported from Bri* 
tain, being exceedingly rare in India. It *8 
used, when calcined and ground, in pottery ; 
also for gun-flints, for which purpose tho yel“ 
lowish-gray flints are preferred. In 
tho calcedonio quartzes are used instead ol 
flint. — Waterst(m, quoted by Faulkner. 

FLIOR, Rus. Crape. 

FLITTEBGOLD. Gss. Orsiduo. 
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- FEOODS. 

FlilTTBR-MlCB, Bats. Seo Cheiroptera. 

floating islands, occur in the 
lake of Cashmir. One occurs in lake Der- 
went^vater in England. 

floats are much used foi’ rafting tim- 
ber and they are formed of many vegetable 
substances. The saccharum sara reeds arc 
nnioli employed, also the bamboo, and the 
fruit of tlio baobab. 

FLOHR, GjsR. Crape. 

FLOODS, of these, tradition mentions sc- 
reral. The Hellenic tradition is known as 
the flood of Deucalion sou of Prometheus 
who built the Ark which rested on J’arnas- 
Rus, in Thessaly. A similar legend of Asia 
minor was connected with tlio dclngo of 
Iconium and was localised at Olympus tlie 
jn^hestpeakof Western Asia. Both tlic.se are 
(loublloss connected with the flood of Noah, 
related by Moses, no account of which is 
known to the Egyptians nor to the Chinese, 
who had gone westwards and eastwards prior 
to its occurrence. Missionaries in China, 
however, have attributed tlio inundations 
alluded to as stopped in the reign of Yu, the 
fomider of the first Chinese dynasty, B. C. 
2207 to tho flood of Noah. The flood of 
Noah, is supposed to havo occurred in tho 
year of the world 1G50, that is about B. C. 
232S or B. C. 2341*. Tho Aryan liindii tra- 
dition of the great flood is distinct, but i.s 
involved in their mythical religion. Tlicir 
Matsya or Fish Avatar, is the history of that 
event disguised in oriental fictiou. lliver and 
Sea Floods arc of very frequent occuiTcnoo 
in India and China. Dr. Buist gave an account 
of that of 1819 in Edin. Phil. Jl. 1851 ; Bl. As. 
Trans, 1851. Tlio Ganges once rose 45 feet 
above the usual level j swept away Burree 
Bund, and laid a town four feet under water, 
and an account of it ap[)eared in tho Agra 
Ukhhar, August 30, 1839; As. Jl. 1 839, and a 
description of that at Agra in tlie As, Jl. 
1838. Inundations at Hussingabad w^cro 
mentioned in As. Jl. April 1839. In 1841 
the Indus seemed to have been for some time 
ponded back, when a terrific flood swept 
wer Attock, and all tho country around. 
Dr. Falconer gave an account of it in Bl. As, 
Trans. 1843, vol. x., and Dr. Jameson, Ibid, 
^ol. xii. A hill was supposed to liavo been 
tumbled into the river by an eartliquako so 
mgh up as never to have been heard of ; but, 
jt was subsequently known to have occurred 
tmm the giving way of a glacier : tho body 
a woman dressed in sheep-skins was 
I ashore at Attock, and supposed to 
a Thibetan : 10,000 lives were said to 
been lost. — As. Jl. 1841, vol. xxxv. 
264. Captain Abbott gave an account ' 
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of it from lips of natives in the BL As. 
Trans., 1 841, vol. x p. 230. From hundreds 
of villages and towns including Khyrabad 
and Attock, thousands of human beings and 
cattle were swept away. I n tho Hazara eonn- 
try, artillery guns with many hundreds of 
infantry and cavalry were lost, a wholo 
camp, with tioops and followers were caT^- 
ried down tho river. A flood occurred in tho 
delta of the Ganges in October 8, 1831 when 
50,000 lives were lost : near Balasore 17,474 
people drowned ; in 1832, 2,000 in the same 
neighbourliood. — As. Jl. 1833, vol, xiii. A 
flood occurred at Coriiiga, December 1839. 
A hurricane sea- wave or wave caused by an 
earthquake rose 8 feet above the level of 
Coringa village : Lho innndailon covered 30 
miles of country and above 7,000 people were 
drowned ; dC100,000 vvorih of property ‘de- 
stroyed on shore ; at sea 70 vessels were losl,,^ 
writh about 700 lives. In 18G7 a great sea 
^vave in a cyclone broke along tlie coast at 
Masulipatam and caused enormous loss of 
life and property. In China, near Can- 
ton, 18,000 wei-o drowned in November 1 833. 
— Ibid, 1834, vol. xiv. 259. On the Taptee, 
at Surat, in August 6, 1837 ; 600 houses 
were said to havo j)cen destroyed, the loss es- 
timated at betwixt thirty and forty lakhs of 
llnpecs 0€30(),000 to £400,000) ; and a lakh 
and a half (£15,000) was subscribed at 
Bombay to supply the snficrers with grain. 
Floods occurred on tho coast of Canara, and 
Malabar, in August 1818. 

Even the ordinary rain floods ?i.re emi- 
nently disastrous. A correspondent of the 
Englishman returning on one occasion from 
Kishnghur found the whole country under 
water. After travelling three miles of the 
way on an elephant he found it impossible 
to proceed, the road, being quite uii tier water, 
and not a vestige of it to bo seen. Ho got into 
a fishing dinghy and was rowed straight 
across country, nothing to ho scon out of 
water, but the villages which looked like 
i.slands in a sea, the very parapets of tho 
bridges in tho road under water, and but for 
the trees at the roadside, nothing could indi- 
cate that such a thing was there. All the 
crops gone. After the flood which occurred 
in 1850, the planters lent a great deal of 
money to the ryots without interest, to enable 
them to buy cattle. in Lomi. Trans. 
1835, voLii. 342. — Br. Buisfs Calalogue, See 
Glaciers. 

FLOE, Sp. Flour. 

FLORA the South and Ea.st of Asia flora 
has been largelydcscribed by some of the most 
eminent of the botanists of tho world, whose 
names will be seen under the article botany. 
But the most complete general view given 

ES 
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of the plants of this South Eastern region, 
is by Dra. J. D. Hooker and T. Thomson in 
theirFlora Indica, the long cessation of which 
is, for these countries, a public calamity. 
India contains representatives of every na- 
tural family on the globe, a very few small 
American, Australian, and S. African orders 
being the chief exceptions. In India, the 
number of peculiar families largely repre- 
sented in it is very limited, the Aurantiacem, 
Dipterace£e,Ealsamincm, Ebenaccin, Jasminem 
and Cyrtandraccro are the only orders whicli 
are largely developed in India, and sparingly 
elsewhere, and of these few contain one 
hundred Indian speeies. The total number of 
Indian species aro estimated at 12 to 1 5,000. 

Tho species are much scattered. It is 
believed that nowhere in India could more 
than 2,000 flowering plants bo found in a 
radius of ten miles, and there is in India an 
almost complete absence of absolutely local 
plants : the plains of India aro everywhere 
poor in species and such as abound in indivi- 
duals are URuallyof a weedy character, indeed 
there are few other countries in Avhich the 
vegetation of the more accessible parts pre- 
sents so little beauty or such short seasons 
of bloom. The great number of 222 Britisli 
plants extend into India. Many North Af- 
rican and Arabian forms occur. Several 
Australian species are found in tho Malayan 
peninsula. Manyof the Himalaya, Nilgherries, 
Khasya and Ceylon species are found in the 
Malay poninaula and in Java. Gaulthcria 
nnmmularia extends from tho N, W, Hima- 
laya to the Java mountains, and common 
to India and Java, aro Sedgwick ia ccrasi- 
folia, Griff. Marloa, Cardioptcris lobata, 
several oaks and cbcsuuts, Autidesmete, a 
willow, and Myrica. Tho Chinese type is 
abundant in tho temperate region of the 
Himalaya and plants of N. America, west of 
tho rocky moxmtains also occur. 

The perennially humid forests aro every- 
where characterized by tho prevalence of 
ferns and at elevations below 6,000 to 7,000 
feet, by tho immense number of epiphytal 
Orchid^eso, Orontiacem and S6itaminea3, and 
in smaller numbers, Zingiberacccu, Xyrideie, 
palms, Pandanese, Urticaccce, Araliacco), 
Apocynem, shrubby Rubiacea?, Aurantacem, 
G^cinacem, Anonacesc, nutmegs and Dip- 
terocarpeoe. An immense proportion of 
annnid plants which vegetate on tho last 
rainy seasons in tho plains and ascend tho 
lofty mountains are uniformly distributed 
throughout India. Of these the most con- 
spicuous are Graminefio, Cyperacese, a vast 
number of small Leguminosm, and Scrophu- 
larinm, Gompositos, some Labiates, Amarau- 
thacem, Convolvalacete and Acanthacem. 


Tho winter months of the colder norlli. 
em countries have a corresponding cold 
season in India, during which ex-tropical 
cereals, wheat, barley and more rarely oat 
with various kinds of pulse are cultivated^ 
and many wild plants appear, very many 
cyperaccm, grasses, and such aquatics as 
ISIyriophyllura, Potamogeton, Vallisueria 
Zannichellia, Lemna and others. The 
mouritaiuous regions of Afghanistan are rich 
in Himalayan forms and contain an immense 
number of ISuropean and Persian plants 
whicli lind their eastern limits within the 
Ib’itish Himalaya, and many plants are found 
in those mountainous regions common to 
Europo and tho Himalaya. Nepal, Bhotan 
East Tibet and the Khassia mountains pre« 
sent a flora Avhich has much in common, and 
in a geographico-botauical point of view, is 
one of the most important regions in India, 
if not in all Asia. In the Himalaj^n, the 
genera Rhoflodondrou, Monotropa, Pedicii- 
laris, Cory dal is, Nepeta, Carex, Spiraa, 
Primula, Cerasus, Lonicera, Viburnum and 
Saussurea, attain their maximum of dove- 
lopmeiit. 

On tho Himalaya and on tho isolated 
mountain ranges of the Peninsula of 
India, on tho licights of Ceylon, and ou 
the volcanic cones of Java, many plants 
occur, either identically tho same or repre* 
senting each other, and at tho same time 
representing plants of Europe not found in 
the intervening liob lowlands. A list of tlic 
genera collected on tho loftier peaks of Java, 
raises a picture of a collection made on a hill 
in Europe. Still more striking is the fact 
that Southern Australian forms, are clearly 
represented by plants growing on tho sum- 
mits of tho mountains of Borneo. Some of 
these Australian forms, extend along the 
heights of the Peninsula of Malacca, and are 
thinly scattered on tho one hand over India, 
and on the other as far north as Japan. Along 
tho Himalaya, at points 000 miles apart, 
glaciers have left the marks of their former 
low descent ; and in Sikkim, Dr. Hooker saw | 
maize growing in gigantic ancient morasses, 
Plants on the Himalaya, and Neilgherrics 
Ceylon and tho Khassya mountains, and m 
the Malay peninsula, and the moister ana 
more equal parts of India, are identical witn 
those of Java. The genus Calamus, Orchids. 
Araceae, Zingiberacc© and Ferns aro especi* 
ally abundant, the genus Grammatophyllu®* 
the wonderful Ncpenthace®, or pitcher plants, 
of which solitary species occur in Madag^’ 
car, Ceylon, the Seychelles, Celebes and to® 
Moluccas . — Darwin on the Origin of Spee^* 
3d. Ed. pp. 403. 406. Wcdlcwey i. p. 13o* 
Eooher and Thomson Flora Indica, 
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FLORIKIN. 


FLOUR. 


flora COCHIN- CHINEN sis, a bota- of tlio word Florikin is obscure. It is some** 
nical work by Fra Loureiro, a priest of Rome, times written Florican, also Floroycan, but 
FLOR DB FARINE, Port. Flour. tlio little bustard of Europe is said once to 

FLORES, called also Endie or Mangerye, have been called the Flandorkin, which may 
au extensive Island, of the Archipelago, be the source of the name. The species of 
201 miles long frqpi E. to W. and from 42 Florikin are now arranged by ornithologists 
IQ 45 miles broad. It is so named from the under the genus Sypheotides. 

Portugese word ‘ flor,* a flower but is called Syplieotides hengalensts, Gmel. The Bei^- 
Lndc and Mangeryo, from its chief south and gal Florikin. 

west ports. Its chief trade at Lnde is with otia dcliciosa, Gjiay. | 0. Himalayana, Vie. 
Sumha or Sandalwood Island ; the Maiigerai Cliai'ms, or Charaj Dahar ofN£PA(, 

port trades with the Bugi and Malay. The or Gharas, Hind. Bengal Florikin. Eno. 
cos&t is occupied by tho Malay or brown brooding season, tlio whole head, 

race, but in tho interior is a people witli friz- jg crested, tho neck, breast 

zled bair, and a similar frizzled hair people lower parts and thigh coverts are of 
live iutbeinoniitamous parts of Solor, Pmtar, deep glassy black, the plumes of the breast 
Lorabata and Ombay. On tho south coast elongated, forming a full breast tuft and ^e 
ufFloris is a tribe called Rakka who are feathers of tho neck in front also lengthened, 
reported to bo cannibals, accustomed to eat Lack a rich olive buff, with zigzag markiugSi 
their enemies and tlieir own relatives who die. a black dasli in tho centre of each 

Captain Keppcl says that the natives cap- feather. It is 24 to 27 inches long. It is 
tnred from the island used to be much es- found throughout lower Bengal, North of 
teemed by ihe Celebes pirates, as slaves, and the Ganges, North easterly to the foot of 
ho gives the following translation from a the Himalaya, into Dacca, Assam, Tipperah, 
Dutcli journal “ On the island of Flores, SyUiet, Assam, Norlh westerly into tho 
there lives a race called, on the south coast, valley of tho Jumna, Rajputanah, the Cis- 
Kcikka, who not only devour their enemies, gntlcj states, and parts of tho Punjab. It 
but with whom custom requires that the son frequents largo tracts of moderately high 
sliall cut the body of his deceased father in ^rass. The sexes live apart but near each 
pieces, and sell the flesh to tlio inhabitants at other. 


the high price of its weight in gold. This 
flesh is greedily eaten by the people as a great 
delicacy. If the father wms heavy and of 
great size, the son considers himself particu- 
larly fortunate. The population of Endoro 
ou the same island is also very greedy of 
liuman llesli. But these cannibals coniine 
themselves to the heart, which, with incre- 
dible dexterity, they extract from tho body, 
by giving a blow under tho left shoulder- 
blade. It is then cut into very small pieces, 
eaten completely raw by the bystanders, 
who belong to the same race.” Captain 
Keppcl adds I am not able to corroborate 
this. — Horshirgh. Bihuore iii. KrppeVs hid, 
<Mi. Vol ii., p. 149. See India, p. 352. 

, FLORES DE CASSIA, Port. Cassia 
buds. 

FLORES STRAIT, is bounded on its 
by the eastern part of the island 
of Flores, and on tho cast side of the ishand 
of Salor and Adenara or Sabraon.— Hors- 
hrgU. 

FLORIKIN. Birds of the bustard tribe, 
species of which occur in many parts of India, 
™ to the N. W. towards Afghanistan. They 
like the bustard, speckled, greyish 
floured birds ; the males have plumes and 
py change their plumage in the breeding 
oason. They have been noticed at some 
under the word bustard. The origin 


SjfphcoUdes aurlhis, Latham. The Lesser 
Florikin, Otis fulva, Sykes. 

Khar-tilar ol* Bliecls, Chulla Gharz, Hino. 

near Mliow, Likli, of Hindustan „ 

Kau-noul, Can. Tan Mohr, * Mah. 

Gharaz,alsoCharas,HiND Warrogoo Koli, Tam, 

of S. India. Nialu nemiki, Tel. 

Tho Bhcel name means “ grass partridge,’* 
and it gets its Tamil namo from being 
usually found in tho Warroogoo (Paspalum 
frumenlaccum) fields. Tho lesser Florikin, 
also called tho common Florikin and black 
Florikin, is 19 to 21 inches long. In winter 
dross, the male closely resembles the female, 
but has always some white on the shoulder 
of the wing, when in full breeding plumage, 
the male in its head, neck, car tuffs, me£al 
wing coverts, and all its lower plumage is 
deep black, the chin alone being white, the 
rest of the plumage fulvous. The different 
character of the plumage in the two seasons 
has led some to write on this bird under two 
names. It is found throughout India, from 
the extreme south to the foot of the Hima- 
laya and frequents long grass in preference 
to any other shelter. Jerd, Birds of India, 
Vol, ii. 

FLOS LAURI CASSIA. Cassia buds. 

FLOS RECINiE. Retz. Syn. of Lager- 
truemia reginai. — Roxh. 

FLOUR. The ferina of wheat is almost 
the only meal used as food in British India, 
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FLOWERS. 


thbngli rice flour is somewhat in use ; but, in 
the Archipelago, that from the Sago tree is 
very extensively consumed. There were 
samples of seven varieties of flour made from 
roots in Pasiiman,and called Kiring, Katella 
Jawi, Sago, Arrow-root, Katella Elan da, 
Tomn-lawak and Temn-gcdring, either nsed 
medicinally or as delicacies for invalids. — 
Joiwnal of the Indian Archvpdago^ Nos. VI — 
XII. Junoj JDeoemher 1853, p. 287. 

FLOUR OF WHEAT. 

Bloem, Put. Flor do farino, Pout 

Hear do farinc, Fa. Godhnma pisbta, Sans 

Feines molil, Ger. Tringu-pittay, Sinoh 

Semmel-mehl, „ Flor, Sp 

Atta* Guz. Hind. Godamba mavii, Tam 
Fiore, It. Godumapiudi, Tf.l 

Farina, Lat. 

Tapong ] pnlur ; lumat 
Malay. 

Meal of wheat, flour. When sifted myda 
is the finer part or wheaten flour *, and aoojco 
the coarser. In India, the unsorted wheaten 
flour, the atta, does not readily leaven into 
wheaten bread, for which the sifted sooji, the 
“ semolina” of Italy, is solely used. Tho 
natives who use wheat use tho atta or nnsort- 
ed flour and the maida where obtainable. — 
Mf8» Herv&ifa Adventures of a Lady in Tartary ^ 
Vol. I. p. 62. M'Cnlloch, p. 582. 

FLOWERS arc very largely nsed, by 
mahomedans, hindns, hnd’hists and tho fol- 
lowers of Confucius in their worship of tho 
deity, or of their idols, or in their ofibrings 
for^tho flead. Flowers do not seem to have 
been similarly employed at any time by tho 
Hebrew race, and in Acts xiv, 13, when tho 
priests of Jupiter came to Paul with an ox 
for sacrifice and with garlands, is the only 
mention of them that occurs. ‘ They brought 
oxen and garlands, &c.’ At the time of wor- 
ship, the hindu priest places a garland of 
flowers upon tho idol. Whether Paul and 
Silas were to be the objects of worship, to 
receive the garlands, or the oxen intended to 
be slaughtered, in either case, the practice 
would be conformable to that of the hindns. 
Though so largely used in the south and 
east of Asia, tho Aryan hindu does not seem 
to care for flowers as beautiful objects of 
nature : he could not sing — 

** In Bammcr, antnmn, winter or spring, 

“ A flower to xno is tho loveliest thing 
“ That hath its birth 
** On this chequered earth,” 

though western poets delight to dwell on 
the love that eastern races have for tho na- 
tural flowers. Hindu ladies sometimes wear 
a little ipirror, called chury, of polished me- 
tal, in a ring on the thumb, and amongst 
hindns the lotos sis the emblem of female 
beauty. lu a tale, it is mentioned that 


Krishna, who had concealed his pagfim 
from the parents of a damsel whom he 
cretly visited, unfortunately chanced to find 
her in the midst of her relations ; how great 
his distress ! He was averse to departing 
without expressing his passion, words wei^ 
debarred, both were embarrassed, love 
prompted : — 

“ He, with sahite of dtforencG due, 

A lotos to his forehead prost;— - 
She rais’d hor mirror to his view, 

And turn’d it inward to her breast.” 

The flowers of tho Calotropis gigaiitea 
Jasminum sainbac, Michclia cliampaca 
Mesua feiTca, form the ornaments with 
which Kama the hindu god of love orna- 
ments Iris an*ows : 

* Tie with five flowerets tips the nillilcss darts ; 

‘ Which through live senses pierce enraptured hearts, 

* Strong Chunipa, rich in odorous gold ; 

* Wsirm Amer, nursed in heavenly mould, 

* Dry Nag-keser, in silver smiling j 

‘ Hot kittikain, our eonse beguiling, 

* And last, to kindle fierce the scorching flame, 

* Love shaft, which gods bright Vela name.’ 

Clitorea ternatea is sacred to Durga; 
Jonesia asoca is a sacred plant. The 
flax plant is sacred to Siva. Baka, a kidner 
shaped flower is sacred to Vishnu. The flowers, 
of Mimnsops clengi, arc favourites for gar- 
lands. Tho Chrysanthemum Indicum are 
favourite garland flowers, Datura fastuosa. is 
sacred to Siva. Christians in India largely use 
the flowers of tho Tagetes crectum on Christ- 
mas days. Hibiscus rosa-sinensis is sacred to 
Kali, Jasminium pubescons, is sacred to Vish- 
nu: Nerium odornra to Siva, Nelumbimn 
spcciosum, tho Indian , lotus, is sacred to 
Brahma, Vi.slmu, Siva and their consorts. 
Saraswati, Lakshmi and Durga ; Nyctanthes 
arbor-tristis is sacred to Siva. The budd’hists 
mtike great oflerings of flowers at their tem- 
ples, but arc not used by the Budd’hist priest 
for decking tho person. Tho mahomedans use 
them largely for laying over the tombs of 
their departed. Tho following is a list of 
popular flowers cultivated at Madras 
Agerntum. Collinsia. ] Gloxi Myrtle. 

Aster. C h ry san ■ Heliotrope. Nasturtiiini. 
Allnmanda. themum. Hibiscus. Ncmophiln. 
A n t i r r hi- C 0 II V ol^- Honeysuckle CEnothero. 

num. his. Holyhocks. PUssiflora. 

Aphclandri^ Coreopsis. Ipomea. Pansy. 
Balsam. Dahlia. Jasminum. Petrea. 
Begonia. Daisy. ^ Juniperus. Petunia 
Bignonia. Delphinium. Justicia. Phlox. 
Brugmansia Epiphyllum. Lobelia. Poivr^* 
Bulbs. E ran the Lophosper- Portnlaca. 

Cactus. mum, mum. , Thunbergia- 

Campanula. Fuchsia. Marigold. Verbena. 
Carnation. Gardenia. Maurandya. Violet 
Cercus. Geranium. Mimosa. 

Cockscomb. , Gloriosa. , Mignonette . } 

Hardy EastemMonachwny D. L, Bicluirdsoi^ 
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FLYINO-FISH. 

We may add the fragrant smellingLawsonia 
jiiiosa; the beautilul purple and fragrant 
jli.rouia cheloiioides, which is a pagoda 
il.nver; the sweet sraollitig Milliiigtonia 
liorteusis, the Cork tree ; and the Justicia 
Dicta, a shrub admired for its beautiful, 
variegated, green and white leaves.— 

V- 165 . 

FLOWKIv BATTKJJ. a very hard, fine, 
close-grained, heavy, Ceylon-wood. Its 
polished surface shows a ideasing mottled 
pa a cm. 

FLOW^ERY cassia, Cassia florida. 
FLOYJ^HRIN see Florikin. — Bustard. 
FldJCCEA. A ginms of plants of the 
Xiit. Ord. Euphorhiaccix^. F. lcuco])yrus is a 
small tree in niniiy parts of India ; F. retusa, 
i;ro\vs on the haiiks of the Jumna; and 
V, virnsa grows on the Jumna and W'ost- 
^vai-d to the Siwalilc hills and the Salt range. 

I’hUGCEA Vinos A. Jio.i:h. 

riiyiliuitbiis virosua iii. 657. 

, ITi.vn, IJata of Sctlkj. 

ipaKlrnvuno Trans. Vanulhi 

iNf'CS. 

Occurs on the Jurima, on the Siwalik, Salt 
range and 'J'r:j,ns-Indiis, The wood is elo.se- 
i^raiiiecl and strong. its fruit; is edible by 
man and beast : its bark is astringent and is 
ii'ii.'d to int.oxi(m,to iisli. — Dr. J, L. Stewart^ 
il-*,/’)'/. iii, (iSO. Vdii/l. p. 652. 

FLUOR jSPAR, Dorbysliire Spar, Native 
Flunrido of Caloiiirn, is a mineral found in 
pvat beauty and abundance in Derby.shiro 
iiiid other places. A .small .specimen of bluish 
ciysial of tliior .s[).ar, was found iii the nortli- 
crii jifirt, of Province Amherst. As the 
mineral is olYen found in eonneeiiou with 
lyau, it is probable l liey will be found together 
ai several Indian provinces — Mason, 
Uaft:!j>7oD, Fdullnitr. See Lead. 

iLY-OATCHFilS. A ianiily of birds 
^vith large gapes which siibsi.st on Hies, and 
irisoet.s. See Aves ; Birds ; Muscieapidas. 
FJA’ING-CATS. A name given to the 
%ing mammaLs of the genus Galco pi thecas. 

miNG-VI SlI, B ”g. 

Joiad ul An ad. 

The flying-iish are species of the genus 
Viocetus, belonging to the Abdominal Ma- 
:ici)j)t.erygii, forming part of tlic family 
I ^xncidere. Their pectoral fins are very long, 
Jearly equal to the length of the body. 
i®hsh to escape its enemies rises into the 
and the pectoral fins vibrate while wet, 
‘‘Ua re-vibrate as often as they pass tlirongh 
‘‘crest wave, wetting the fins afresh. Tliere 
species. Exocetns volitans. Linn.\ 
s^litarius ; E. evolans ; E. exiliens ; E. 


flying;fish. 

mesogastcr and others. The E. Toliians k 
usually 10 or 12 inches long, but attains to 
1 5 or 20 i iiches at greatest. They are eaptpMd 
by torch light in the W es t Indies. ;; J 

At thclsland of St. Helena they are captured 
from fifteen to twenty inches long, are used 
there, as in the West Indies, for food, being 
very sweet and of delicate flavour. The 
Solitary Flying-fish (Esocetus solitariua) 
is so named fi'om not being seen in large flocks 
like the others ; and it appears to have 
other specific dilferences. When watching 
these fishes cdosely, as they passed under 
the stern of the ship, Dr. Bennett remarked 
that the extension of both tlie pectoral and 
ventral fins was eifijcted with an audible 
rustling noise, and only a vibratory motion 
was perceptible afterwards ; nor was there 
any expansion and contraction of those or- 
gans during flight, after the first efibrt. 
Had there been any percussion of the pec- 
toral fins, it would have been distinctly visi- 
ble owing to the proximity of the fish, in- 
deed, to produce percussion of the fins, it 
would be requisite to have an elaborate 
muscular .apparatus; and as, on dissection, 
such LS not found, the theory of that action 
ofthe fins may bo considered unsupported 
by facts. It was also remarked that the 
fish, when keeping in a direct lino of flight, 
proceeded for a great distance ; but when 
this was deviated from, and it turned round 
(which action was apparently performed by 

I the tail, not by tlic pectoral fins) it only 
proceeded about the length of a yard and 
droj)pcd into the water. The greatest length 
of time ho has seen them fly ha.s been thirty- 
two seconds, and their longest flight from 
200 to 250 yards. The Flying-lisli has a 
steady flight, resembling that of somo 
bird.s; but when pursued by cnetnies, or 
frighteued by the passage of a ship through 
the water, it loses this graceful stylo of voli- 
tion, its flight becomes hurried, im:giilar, 
stiff and awkward — a kind of scrambling 
pace — and it frequently drops into the water 
and .again renews its flight in tlio same un- 
steady manner. When a largo shoal of 
llicm emerged at the same time from tho 
se.a, it was perceived that some of them 
dropped immediately, others jwssed over a 
distance of twenty yards and Ibb, wliile tho 
rest continued a steady flight of 170 to 200 
yards and passed out of sight. Tlieir long 
pector.al fins or wings have the ray.s united 
by a fine delicate membrane, flexible and 
transparent *, tho colour of this membrane 
varies ; and some have tlie ventral fins so 
large as toapj)earto have four win^.— CeZ- 
Ungtvood; Gatherings of a Naturalist in Aus- 
tralUi, hy G. Bennett, il. D. 
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fbnjmgisht. 

FLYING FOX. A term by tvliicb 
Europeans in India designate tlie genus 
Galeopithecns of mammals. See Galeopi^ 
thecns. Mammalia. 

FLYING GURNARD. Trigla volitans 
of the Mediterranean, Atlantic and (west ?) 
Indian seas, a singularly beautiful species 
raises itself into the air by means of its large 
pectoral fins. See Dactyloptcrus. 

FLYING LEMUR. A term by which 
Europeans in India designate the genus 
Galeopithecns of mammals. See Galoopi- 
thecns. Mammalia. 

FLYING SQUID, Loligo sagittatns. 

FO. The Chinese name for a linrhVha, for 
Sakya muni, and proceeding Biidd’has. One 
Fo is said to have gone from India to China, 
B. 0. 1200. — See Adam’s Peak ; Buddha, 
Kwang.yin. 

FODDER for CATTLE, in India is very 
Tarions, the root of the hariali grass, Cynodon 
dactylon, the stalk of the joar (Sorghum 
vulgar©) cut into small pieces, the sti-aw of i 
several grasses, Paspalum scrobiculatum, I 
Pcncillaria spicata : l^anicum italiciini, 
P. frumentacoum, P. miliare and Eleuisinc . 
mgyptiaca. Buffaloes are also fond of j 
Xans, Saccharum (Imporata) spontaneiim ! 
and its varieties. The pasture gnisscs in ' 
Hurriana are celebrated for the herds of 
cattle which graze on them. The Hurriana 
grasses belong to the genera Acrcahne, 
Andropogon ; Cenchrus chaetaria : Chloris *, 
Dactyloctenium, and Elousinc. The leaves and 
fruit of many trees are used. Dr. J. L. Ste- 
wart names G4 trees which furaish fodder in 
the Punjab. 

FO-B. Chin. Budd’ ha, Fo. 

FOELY, Dot. Mace. 

FCENICULUM PANMORII. Roxb. 

Anethujli^^mori, Uoxb., ii. 91. 

Pttnmuhdi^SENO. Hind I Shobi kire, T\m. 

Mudhoorika, Sans. | Pedda jila kaira, Tkl. 

Cultivated in many parts of India, and its 
fimit, tho Indian fennel seeds, are used me- 
dicinally in India as a warm aromatic and 
carminative. — Beng, Dwp. 208. Eng, Cue, 
Voigt, Boxh, ii. 94. 

FCENICULUM VULGARB. 

Anethum fooniculiim. L. 

Fonnol, Eno. I Sonf, Hind. 

Adas, jiv. I 

Root. 

Bekhd-kamfsh, Pbrs. 

Cultivated in the plains of the Punjab as 
a pot-herb. Dr. J, L, Stewart, M. B, 
FENJENGISHT. Arab. Vitexnegundo. 


FOOD. 

FCETID STBRCULIA, Storcnlia fetida. 

See Avenues. 

FO-HI, tho Great, Brilliant (Tai Hao), in 
Chinese history, a king who cultivated as- 
tronomy and religion. Fo-hi is the first 
named sovereign of the Chinese, but the 
date of bis reign is not ascertained. Yn 
tlie Great, is the first monarch of whoso 
reality there is no doubt, and his accession 
occurred about 2,000 years before tho cliris. 
tian era. Husbandry and silk weaving were 
the earliest of the arts cultivated by this 
people; tho former was introduced by Skin, 
nong, the immediate successor of Fo-hi, ami 
silk weaving by an empress, and to both of 
these the Chinese perform annual sacrifice.^i 
on their festival days. Husbandry is still 
highly honored, and, annually, at a grand 
festival in honour of the spring, the emperor 
ploughs and sows a field. The Egj^ptians, 
Persians, and Greeks held games and fes- 
tivals mingled with religions ceremonies at 
seed sowing, as liindus now do and in Eng. 
land formerly the festival of Plough Monday 
was held, during which the plough light was 
set up before tho imago of the patron saint 
of tho village. — Ellitd. 

FOIL. In the arts, metals, rolled and 
beaten out into thin leaves, and largo quan- 
tities of gold, silver, tin and brass foils are 
used in India, Burraab and China, for orna- 
mental work in their temples and in orna- 
ments. In jewellery, foils are manufactured 
by painting a sheet of silver foil with the it'- 
(inired colour mixed in a transparent varnish 
and placed beneath a stone or gem. Khiij. 
See Brass. Gem. Jewellery. 

FOIN. Fb. Hay. 

FO-KWE-KI, a budd’hist work. See 
Sakva Muni. 

FOLIA MALABATHRI, F. tamalapatkri 
and F. ludica, of Dioscoricles and Pliny, suiv 
posed to bo Cinnamomnra tamala, or 1. 
nitidum Necs, also thought by some to be tho 
leaves of the piper betel. Tho leaniedol 
Europe have investigated this at length. 

FO-LING. A root so called by the Chiuefie, 
comes from the rhubarb region and formerly 
well known in the European Matena 
Medica under the name Radix China. — 
Ciiihay^.L CCXVl 

FOLLIS, a copper coin, appears to be the 
same as the Ar. fals. plural falus, formerly 
known in Spain, as the name of a small com, 
foluz.--Y«7c, Cathay II. p, 481. 

food, 

Taam. Ar. Ukl-cTaam, 

Khana, Hind. Adhar. 

Khana-pina „ Choram, * ' ‘ 

liazaq, Feks. Bhojnatn, ^ 

Khuraq, 
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POOD, 


POOD. 


Tho food of man is obtained from Plocaria icnax or» Chinese moss, is known 
the vegetable and animal kingdoms, but in in all the eastern seas. 
l,y farlihe greatest proportion from plants: Sugar is soluble in water, is of a sweet 

The human fraine, of flesh and bone and taste, and can be converted into alcohol, and 
blood, when chemically analysed, yields the it exists in plants dissolved in the water 

which they naturally contain. It is taken 
into the animal system to maintain the 


fullowiag elementary substances, 

Carbon. Phospliorus Iron. [Chlorine. 


Hydrogen, 

>’itrogen. 

Oxvpen. 

Salpbi»*' 


Potastsium. 

Sodium. 

Calcium. 

* Magnesium, 


Manganese. Fluorine, 
jAluminum. | and 
[Copper. [Silicon. 


animal heat and persons and animals get 
on it. Cane sugar consists of carbon 12 

atoms, hydrogen and oxygen each 9 and 

Txi. ^L• L 1 X '^ater 2 : and sugar is oUained also from 
lA'w or none of these nltimato elements beet, tho maple, tho birch the various palma» 
occur the human body hi fhmr from the Caryota urens, Phoenix pylves- 

form, but are variously comhined into com- tris and cocoanut, but it exists in milk, the 
pounds with very different physical proper- grape, in the fruits and other sweet parts of 
tics and chemical relations. plants, and in the stems of all grasses. 

Carbon, hydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen Tho alcohol obtained from these by fer- 
are called organic elements, because no mentation, in tlio form of spirits, wines and 
animal cell and no vegetable cell can grow | beers is largely n.‘?cd as an article of diet, 
unless tlie whole of those elomonts exist. Although resembling sugar in composition, 
Tliesubstancca belonging to this group which its effects on tlic animal system are very 
cuter into the food of man, are celliilo.se, diffei'cnt. It acts on the nervous system as a 
starch, sugar and oil. Cellulose, forming tho stimulant and narcotic, it is very valuable 
c.\toinal Tnembranc of the cells of all plants, in medicine, and also, of great value to people 
is found in all food derived from tho animal in health, exhausted by long continued mon- 
kingdom. Though similar in composition to ial or bodily labour. In excess, alcoholic sub- 
starch, it differs from starch in being insoluble stances arc injurious ; but amongst the carli- 
though, as they feed largely on it, it must bo cst discoveries of every race has been the art 
( .'densively taken up into the system of her- of producing intoxicating stimulants. In 
bivorous and other of tho lower animals, India, boasting of an ancient civilization, 
1111(1 must 1)0 similarly adapted by t,ho human opium, hemp and the many jireimiations from 
htoraacli, tliongh with some difliculty, as it, its eliarras resin, and bhang, the various 
carrots, turnips, radishes, uncooked vege- palm-wines, the boors from millets, and 
tihlcs &c., arc not readily digested ; cellulose ardent spirits from cereals, and from palm- 
can bo converted into starch by sulpliaric wines and 8 ugar.s, have been used from time 
a(.id. »Siibstan CCS yielding starch, enter very immemorial, As Mr. Cornish observes, 
'iirgely into the diet of man and of the lower (page 15 ) tho effect of those articles in mode- 
ration, is pridiably rather beneficial than 
otherwise. Opium eating and ganjali smok- 
ing arc both occasionally carried to excess, 
and tho con.sequeTiccs,in injury to the nervous 
tissues of tho bodj’’, are very similar to those 
resulting from the excessive use of ardent 


anininls, and, w'ith. man, starch is generally 
piii’tiiiccn of in the form of flour, cither of 
grains, of roots, and root-stocks, of the 
f.tenis and in the seeds of plants. Tlierc 
nre fuw or no A^eget.ables that arc calen 
fliat do not contain starch. It is found in 


tiirnip.s, carrots, potatoes, cabbages, par- spirits. The moderate use of all these agents, 
snips, beans, peas, Avheat, barley, oats and however, appears to prevent undue waste of 
dio vestof the cerealia; in all seeds and tissue in the body, and to render the frame 
irnits, but, as Avitli the sago, Portland sago, less .succeptiblo to the action of those impal- 
tiipioca, Cfissava, the various arroAvroots, pable but pc.stiferoiis poisons which arc so 
potato-starch, sago-starch, <&c , it is first, prevalent in tho soil and atmosphere 
before being used, sepav^ed from tho other of tropical countries. Tho craving for 
vegetable elements. Starch has tho property tho use of these things undoubtedly arises out 
f'f cmnhiriing Avith w^ater at a temperature of of some urgent necessity in man’s nature, 
1^0 iind forming a gelatinous mass, in and the amount to which they arc used in 
"liiehstatc it seemsmoredigestible. The car- Southern audEastcrnAsia,is, perhaps, greater 
vot, turnip, parsnip, cabbage, and Jeru-saJem than in any part of Europe. With a rapidly 
I ®vtichoku, oAvo their dietetic value to the increasing ])opulation in all jiarts of the 
' which they contain, as also the roots Avorld, the production of food is obviously an 
!| Arum niacttlatum. Orchis masciila, object of the first importance to all cla.sses, 

• -uline from the Inuln heloiiium, Lichen and the\Tgctablo substances, from* which 
found in almost all kinds of Alga? and man derives his principal sustenance, tieoes- 
I ^ ilie soa weeds. One of these sea weeds the sarily occupy tho main attention of the cuUi- 
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tator, while the products form a most im- 
portant staple of domestic and foreign com- 
merce. The following lists of cereal grains 
and pulses, will give the names of the food 
plants cultivated in the Madras Presidency. 

Sotanical English Nam Hindastance Tamil Name. 

Hordenmhex* 

ftfttiohon ... Barley, ... Jovr, 

Triticum aes< 

.• Wheat, ... Oihoon, ... Godootuay. 

aieaeineeoro- 

OBOMt ... Baggy, ... Natchnee 

i-ttgoo, ... Kavam. 

( Common rlcc,.. 

- Arccsee. 

ited do. ■' 

Setariftitalica Italian millet. Kala-knngnco Tenney. 

B. Oermnica, Gormanmillct Kurakang. 

Panicuni mi< 

liaoeom, ... Common do. Sawco clieena 

warrec, ;... Varugoo. 

Fenoillaria 

spicata, .. Spiked millet. Bujrco, Cmnljoo. 

Sorghum vul' 

garo, ... Great millet, . Jownroo, .. Choi utn. 

Z^mays, ... ludLon corn, . Mukka .lowa- 

roe; Jioota, . Mnka cho- 
him. 

Pulses cultivated in Madras as food for 
man or beast. 

Medioago na* 
tiva. ... Lncern. 

Trlgonellafcc* 
num grao* 

cum, ... Fenogreek, .„ Haitconrniooo 
too ki ba- 

Fsoralea cory* jee, ... Voncliuin. 

lifoUa, .. TIa/.eMcavcd 

pboraloa ... Bawurchccn... Karpnoga 

Cieer arietl- 
num, ... Chick pea 

Bengal gram, Chonna, 

Ervam lens,... Lentiil, ... Mii»»oor, 

Fianm snti* 

i vum, ... Common pen, Buttaui, 

Phaseolus vul* 

garis, .. French bean.. Bakla, 

Phnsoolns lu- 
untuR, .. DnfTanboan. 

— — rudietuB,. Groon gram... Haroo raoong. rutdui. pay- 


Ariiiieo. 


... Cndaloi. 

.. Mu8.soorpnr- 
poo. 

... Fnttanl. 

... Froiichl)can- 

BOO. 


Amarantus polygamus, green Bajee for Tcgetabi 
curry. • * 

Amaranthua atropurpurcus, purple ditto. 
Oeymum vilosarn,Trjint for ditto. Penr^ing. 
Hibiscus sabdarilfa, red sorrol or roselie for cuwtT 
Chin-boung. 

Hibiscus longifolius, another variety for ditto 
Kazoon-o-u. 

Batatas edulis, sweet potaton. Myouk-neo. 
Dioscorca purpurea, purple j'.im. 

I)io.scorea glabra) the smooth ditto. 

Dioscorca rubolla, tho rod ditto. 

Dioscorca align iiia, tlie snake ditto. 

Jatropha maniliot, tho Ca,ssnva yarn. 

Iledysarum tuberosum, the Batraj <iitto. 

Arachis hypogea, the earth nut. Myai-bai. 
Dolichos eatjang, long or French beau. 

Doliclios liiblab, tho Indian ditto. 

Raphanua .sativa, or i*adish. Moue-lah. 
Triclioaanthcs auguinu, the snake gourd. Pailiu, 
moay. 

MoTnor(lu?a cliarantia, or small gourd. Kyct-biii.;»,a. 
LulTa pontandra, tho live cornered gourd. Tha- 
boot. 

LufiTa docandra, tho l;en cornered gourd. Tha-bool. 
kliawai. 

Lagouiaria vulgaris, tlio enddoo or bottle gonnl 
ioo-shiu-sway. 

Lagcnaria pipo, tho pumpkin. 

Lagenaria wiolo-pipo, or squash. 

Arum furlaniceum, scraly yam. 

Cucumia usitata, large cucumher. Tlia-khwa- 
yeo. 

Cucumis sativiw, common ditto. Tha*kliwa. 
Cucumis oitrullis, or water melon. Ilpayai. 
Allium cepa, tho onion. Kyet-thoon. 

Capsicum purpuromn, rod pcp])er. Gua-yo!co. 
Cap.sicum minimum, small or bird’s eye [icppcr. 
Andropogon esciilonlum, or lemon grass. 
Oaimabis sativa, or bung. Ruing. 

Kiootiaua tobacco, llsai. 

Piper betel, Kooii. 


Oil Secih. 

Sinapis dichotoma. Moung-ngyeon. 
Sosamum miiralis. Iluan. 


nuBii, , , 

DoUchoB nni- 

• florns, ... MauniHgram. 

•mitmm BluousiB.. ChiucHO doli> 

chua, 

Lablab vulga- „ „ 
rlB, ... Bullar, ... 

»* )t var. »••• 

Faophocarpua 

tetragono- 

lobui, ... Winged pea... 

Canavaliagla- 
diata, ... Sword beau.. 

Cojanua indi* 
oua, ... Pigeon pea .. 

„ var. Bholl, . 


TOO. 

Mash, Oolandoo. 

Knoltce, .. Kolloo. 

BuiTeed loboh. 

Balm ki-put- 
tooi ... Motchay cot 
tay. 

Siitl'i'd „ ... Vclliiy nio 
chay. • 

, P.ankko mu- 
tur. 

I Lnl kudsum- 

bah, ... Segapoo 

Thumbcttci 

. Toor dhal, ... Thovaray 
pur{K) 0 . 

, Lal-Toor, SegopooThi 
vamy. 

Pad ka toor. kfalay „ 


Plants cultivated for food, in Pegu, 
Esculent Vegetables, 

Solanum melbngena, brinjal. Khayan. 

Solaiinm lycopersioa, tomato or love applo. Tha- 
jran-myai-boDG. 


Grains aml FtdHcs. 

rhaseolos mungo, green gram. Pai. 

Hleusino oorocana. 

Zea mays, or Indian corn. Pyouu-boo. 

Oryza siitva, or rit.-o of uumoroiis kinds. 

The hvend stnfls of commerce consist of tli« 
nutritious cereal gniiiis, the tuberous iwlcu 
plants and tho farime yielded by trers 
Amongst these are wheat, barley, oats, ncr, 
maize, millet, Cl uinea coin, the sago of palms, ol 
tho plantain and banana ; the bread fruit tree ; 
the edible root crops and starch produemS 
plants, which ai'e a somewhat extensive 
class, the chief of which, however, are tio 
common potato, yams, coco oreddoe, swee 
potato, tho bitter and sweet cassava 
manioc, the arrowroot and other 
yielding starch in more or^ less puri f 
Wheat and wheat flour, maize, ubu ric^. 
form very important articles of oomtnerc * 
and are largely cultivated in various cou ^ 
tries for homo consumption and oxporti • 
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Dortiou being consumed in tbo arts— as 
stfircU for stifiening linens, &c., and for 
other purposes not coming under the term 
of food. The kind of bread in common use 
ilia country, depends partly on the taste 
of the inhabitants, but more on the sort of 
rraiu suitable for its soil. Tho Chinese use 
fiitle bread and that little is generally of 
wlieat-llonr. Cakes of wheat-flour, prepared 
on tho girdle, are common article of diet 
amongst the races of northern and central 
liidui. Further south, on tho table lands of the 
i’oninsulii, the natives of India use unleaven- 
ed cake.s made of the great millet, Sorghum 
viilgare,thcspiked millet, Pencillaria spicata ; 
and the very poor of tho people use the hard 
Jlaggy, Flensino corocaua, in tho form of 
cakes or porredge. Barley is occasionally 
used to tho westward. Cakes made of the 
hour of the Indian corn, the Zea-mays are 
r-itlier less nutritons than those made from 
heat, bub more fattening, in consequence of 
tlio gi’cal-er quantity of oil contained in it. 
Along tl\c sea-board, however, of all the 
south and cast of Asia, in tho deltas and 
valleys of the great rivers, tho Indus, tho 
Giinges, tlio IJriimaputra, in all Bengal, all 
IJurrnah, in the delta, and valley of the Ira- 
wadi, in all the sea hoard and near the great 
rivers of China, rice is tho great article of 
diet, boiled and eaten alone, or with a little 
nnimal food, or with condimenis made into 
curry, or chntni ; or made into the cakes 
which are sold through the bazaars under 
the familiar name of ‘‘appa ” or boppers. In 
the interior of India, on tbo tabic l.ands, other 
grains and pulses are used,snch as wheat, the 
various millets, and Indian corn, and in 
Jiorthcrn India, the pulses, cliiek-pca, the 
lentil and dhals are all in extensive uso ; 
but the well-to-do people prefer rice, which 
IS more and more used a.s incrc.asing pros- 
perity enables them to obtain it and tho 
pGoplo speak of using it once or twice a 
day to indicate tho dearness or cheap- 
ness of food. Tho facility with which 
it can be cooked, the little cost of cook* 
it and its lightness in digestion are all 
great recommendations to u.so io : — the 
cleaning, grinding and cooking of tho 
harder grains costing much time and money. . 
luce flour is scarcely ever made into for- j 
luented bread, although it is said to bo oc- 
casionally mixed with wheat flour, for that 
Purpose. The superiority of wheat to all 
odier farinaceous plants, in tho manufacture 
of bread, is very great. Its essential con- 
stitnents are starch, also called farina or 
lecnla, gluten, and a little sugar and albu- 
It is occasionally adulterated with 
which is added to whiten tho flour, 
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and to enable it to retain a larger quantity 
of water. Salt is also employed in the adul- 
teration of wlioaten bread, to whiten the 
flour and enable it to hold more water, and 
carbonate of magnesia is improperly used to 
obtain the samo result. In eastern and 
southern Asia, tho ordinary wood bread, tho 
well known sago, is made from tho starch 
granules contained in tho pith of several 
species of palms. In the Archipelago, sago 
flour and prepared sago are largely used 
as an article of diet, alike for the robust 
labourer and to the invalid, and is ex- 
tensively exported for the use of tho sick, 
arid the nursery. Amongst tho ^ Arabs 
burgoul consists of wheat boiled with leaven, 
and then dried in the sun. The dried wheat 
is preserved for a year, and boiled with butter 
and oil. Leavened bread is ca;lled khuzb. 

Tlio seeds of all tho Graminem, those of thq 
larnel alono cxcoptcd, arc capable by culti- 
vation of becoming alimentary. Tho value 
of grains, generally speaking, is directly as 
the size of the earyopsis, and inversely as tho 
thickness of tho pericarp. When tho grain 
abounds in perisperm it i.s hcavy% when tbo 
envelope is thick tho grain is, on tho con- 
trary, light, thus : — - 


1 00 seeds of 

wheat weighed . 

, 450 grains. 

100 „ 

barley, 

.33.5 „ . 

100 „ 

Yyo, 

.200 „ 

100 

oats, ...... 

.2.50 „ 


Tho chcmica.1 composition of the grain in- 
fluences materially tho quality of tbo result- 
ing bread. If the gluten be absent, no for- 
mentaiion takes placo in tho dough ; if tho 
gluten ho in exce.ss tho bread is heavy and 
acid. Wheat flour may bo considered tho 
typo of all that is suitable for alimentary 
purposes, and in the degree of deviat ion from 
this standard consists the inferiority of tho 
other grains. It is very largely used by tho 
races occupying Hindustan, Rajputanah, 
the JI. W, Provinces of India, in tlio Panjab 
and in Afghanistan, but almost wholly in tho 
form of unleavened cakes or chupatti, pre- 
pared on the girdle, for most of tho hindu peo- 
ple of India, as a rule arc prohibited by their 
religion from parfaking of fliod prepared 
by others, many of them even of food of which 
others have seen the preparation ; and as tho 
stricter mahomedans object to nso leavened 
bread, from tho uso of tho toddies or ferment- 
ed palm wines as a leaven, unfermenfed bread 
or porredgo of flour, w'.nter, w’itli pcrliaps tho 
addition of salt, arc alone employed. As a 
leaven for bread th(3 substances employed are 
yensfc in Europe, and tho palm wines or tod- 
dies in Eastern and Southern Asia. And tho 
substitutes for these arc sc.^qui-carbonato of 
ammonia*, carbonate of soda and hjdro- 
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chloric acid ; or carbonate of soda and tar- 
taric acid. 

Several calculations have been made to 
ascertain the available supply of food for 
India. Sir Arthur Cotton estimates that 
two acres of rice land will feed seven 
people for a year, and Mr. Fischer, the man- 
ager of the Shevagunga estate, considers 
that a family of five will consume under 
6 lbs. of grain, per diem. (Rohimm's TmceVs 
Vol, 11. p. 132. Tondimon. Hassal. — Slatis- 
que des Cereales de la France par Moreau de 
Jamies f quoted by Shnmonds:^]) 217.) 

It is estimated that in the Madras Presi- 
dency, 1 5 millions of acres of dry land and 
millions of wet land are devoted to the 
production of food grains. Also that an 
acre of the host rice land will yield from 
1,080 Madras measures in the sonthern 
districts to 1,200 measures in (lodavovy 
and Kurnool, i. e., from tSO to 33 cwt. ; and 
the worst rice land in those two districts 
varies from 300 to 533 measures, i. e. from 8 
to 14 cwt. Probably therefore, 20 cwt. of 
paddy or rice in the husk, or 10 cwt. of 
cleaned rice may be taken as a good average 
of produce of irrigated land.and 1 90 measures 
or about five cwt. that of dry land, whether 
it be devoted to ragi, cumboo, cholum 
’ or any other of the unirrigated crops which 
form the food staple of the poorer classes: one 
acre of wot land will thus produce as much 
food as two acres of dry land, and 55 mil- 
lions cwt. of rice and 75 million cwt. of dry 
grains is the estimated amount of produce 
in the Madras Presidency, which has a po- 
population of 26,539,052 souls. This allows 
about 5 cwt, per soul per annum. Mr. 
Dalyell estimates the annual yield at 129 
million cwt. or lb. JJ daily for each person, 
whereas, he considers that a family of five 
can subsist on 7 lbs, per day and three acres of 
superior land, supposing one acre to be irrigat- 
ed, or 4 acres of unirrigated land would sup- 
port such a family for a year. The MadrasPre- 
sidency, with a long sea board, both imports 
and exports, largely, food articles, the exports 
exceeding the import five or six times; and 
}>erhaps one-third of the population occa- 
sionally use animal substances, as additions 
to their vegetable diet. 

Animals of every class, quadrupeds, birds, 
fishes, reptiles, insects and their larv® are 
naed by man as food, and are acknowledged to 
contain a very largo amount of alimentary 
substances, and these are classed as the nu- 
tritions proteinaceous or nitrogenous arti- 
cles of diet. There are few living creatures 
in the south and east of Asia, which some one 
or other of its multitudinous races do not 
iise as food : tho horse, the bullock, the tiger. 


I and all the cat-tribe, the dog, birds of all 
kinds, birds of prey excepted, almost every 
fish, frogs, snakes, ants, beetles and their 
larvm, Crustacea and molluscs of every kind 
and the bodies of animals that have been kill* 
ed or have died are all utilized. The Ifindu 
brahmin and raj put and vesya, as a rule, will 
noteat animal food, and no hindu can eat the 
cow without ceasing to be of the four hiuda 
castes, but all sudra liindus eat goats, fowls 
mutton, and (he servile pariah races eat 
nearly all quadrupeds, many birds and 
reptiles. The majority of northern brah- 
mins may, and do eat animal food 
generally mntton or fish; though priests 
while officiating as .«.uch, perhaps do not. 
For although most priests are brahmins, all 
brahmins ai’C not priests; as, among.st tho 
Jews, the tribe of Levi furnished the priest- 
hood, so among hindus, it i.s furnished from 
that of brahmins. (A un. lud- Adm. vol.xu.^ 
pp. 11, 244, 2C8, 288, 300. Hunter's Rural 
Life in Bengal.) 

Tlio use of {inimal food is not absolutely 
forbidden to the followers of Buddha, and all 
the followers of this laitli in Burmah nso 
enormous quuntities of fisli, reptiles and 
Crustacea; even the more strict of them, 
though they may refuse to take life for food, 
eagerly use fiosli when they can get animals 
killed for tliem, or find them dead from ac- 
cident or disease, and the cow, buiTalo, tiger 
and horse are all eaten in Burmah, tiger-flesh 
selling for five annas (y^d.) apouiid. Perhaps, 
no race in the world so largely utilize vegetable 
and animal siibstances as the Burmese and 
Chinese, the great rivers which intersect tho 
country and the extended sea board provid- 
ing a large supply of fish and crustacca. 

The great staff of life in China is rice, which 
is either eaten dry, or mixed with water, so as 
to resemble a soup. Out of rice they make 
their chief intoxicating liquor, which, when 
good, is something like strong whisky, both 
in its colourless appearance and its smoky 
flavour. Vegetables are largely consumed, 
such as the sweet potato, yams, millet, peas, 
beans, turnips, carrots, &c. Of their fruits, 
the orange, lichee, loquat and mango are 
much in use. Their favourite drink is tea 
and the favourite animal food of the poor, 
is pork, tho taste for which is national. 
There is a maxim prevalent among them, 
that “ a scholar does not quit his books nor 
a poor man his pigs.’* The flesh of the bu • 
lock, sheep, deer, dog, cat, wild cat, ^ » 
horse is eaten, but compared with that o 
swine, it is a rarity. Fish are eaten in 
abundance, either fresh, dried, J 

and they rear great quantities of ducks 
various species of fowl for the table* 
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^pyoLcnsive principle on which Chinese 
Jjjpt is to eat everything which 

an possibly give nourishment. The luxuries 
^onsumt^^i by the very rich consist of the edi* 
blobird’s nest, the bech demer or sensing; 
shark fins, fish maws, cow sinews, points of 
sta«y antlers, buffalo hides, which afford the 
irelatinous food considered so restorative. 

Amongst their delicacies also are dishes 
made of the larvie of the sphinx moth, and 
of a grub bred in the sugar cane. In China, 
ihe various modes of catching and rearing 
fish exhibit the contrivance and skill of the 
Chinese, quite as much as their agricultural 
Operations. According to the Repository, 
nt least one-tenth of the population derive 
ibeir food from the water, and necessity 
leads them to invent and try many ingeni- 
ous ways of securing the finny tribes. Great 
hag nets and stake nets are in use, also 
hand nets with a diameter of 30 feet which 
they throw with a swing over head and they 
teach cormorants to fish and bring tho prey to 
the boat. When Chinese fisherTnen take one 
of those huge Rhizostoma, wliich alxmnd on 
the coast, they rub the animal with pul- 
verized alum to give a degree of coherence 
to the gelatinous mass. Many of tlie dher, 
pariah, mhar and chucklcr or leather work- 
ers of India eat greedily of creatures that 
have died of disease. It is said that, in S. 

Africa, eating tlie flesh of animals that have 
(lied of peripneumonia, causes in tlio eater 
a malignant pustule and that tho virus is 
neither destroyed by boiling nor roasting, 

But, after minute ifujuirics throughout In 
(lia, no injury seems to result from such 
food. In a recent year, 1 863, when many 
horned cattle died throughout Rurraah, of I^acon, Fork 
wl:at is supposed to be the rinderpest nil- ^’'***^ 
nent, there was a considerable amount of 
Rickness and death from a typlioid fever, but 
vrhether eating disea.'scd {niimals was the 
cause, vras not ascertained. 

Of the nutritiousj proleinaccons or nitro- 
genous articles of diet, it may be fiddod that 
♦he substance called protein is the basis. 

Protein is the first elomeut that appears 
itt the development of the vegetable ceil, 
ft is consequently universally present, ... 

plants. It also constitutes the chief! 
material of the tissues of animals; In 
the vegetable and animal kingdoms it 
assumes various forms and 7.s called albu- 
fibrine and cni-.cino accorciing to its 
p'^sical and animal prop/crtics. Herbivorous 
graminiferouB animals derive this con- 
^htueat directly from the vegetable king- 

the carnivora obtain it indirectly from! Boor 
plants, through fixe animals that they j _ 
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cat. Man obtains his supply of protein from 
both sources. 

The fat of animals^ ghee or clarified butter 
and the sesamum oilaro almost tho sole olea<« 
giiious or fatty substances used in the g. and 
K. Asia for food. Pure butter is rarely used. 
These consi.st of carbon 11, liydrogcn 10, 
and oxygen 1, and their value in the animal 
economy is as beat producers, for which they 
are superior to sugar or starch. The oleagi- 
nous piinciple, however, seems also to aid 
in the developenient of the proteinaceous 
tissues, and to act as a kind of preparation 
for their growth. In disease, oils are of 
undoubted value. 

Many tables lmvol>ecn pubH.shed showing 
the chemical composition of the various sub- 
stances used as food by man. Perhaps those 
by Dy. Inspector General Mayer, of the 
Madras Army, Dr. Lyon Flayl'air and Dr. 
Watson are the most valuable, and the follow- 
ing may be found of use. 

Tahle of Comjmition of Food m 100 parts, 
'Si 


Food. 


S bo 


S|g 
2 ^ 


O ► 

*■« g 

Sw 
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Milk 

Butclior’s Meat, free 1 


from houe.. 


-J 


Flour ... 

Barley Meal ... 

Oatmeal 

TadianMcal ... 

fiOntils 

Ba«?.sry.., 

Cholum " Sorghum 1 

vulgare” j 

Cnniboo Pencil- \ 
laria epicata’* ... J 

Peas 

Ki(x) 


4'5a 
22'3 a 

8-36 
1400 

17- 00 
14'00 
13-00 
10-71 
28-22 

18- 121 

15-53| 83-67 j 
13-92' 83-27 


7'90 
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62-50 

7*0() 

06*00 

68-50 

70-30 

72*2.') 

4008 

80-25 


Turnip 

Parsnips ... 
Mangel Wurzel ... 
Cabbage 
Cocoa (nibs) 

Sugar 

Suet, Fat, Batter... 
Brca(i ... 

Cheese ... ... 


23-40 

.5-43 

1-41 

1-481 

1- 64 

2 - 10 
1-60 
1 - 76 , 
9-50 
0-00 
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a 
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FOOD. 

table also shows the relative quaa- iearpiai.wrBareusBu,inaiieoi xae iea^sof tiie 
iities of nitrogenous matter contained in the banyan, the pulas (Butea frondosa; or the 
various cereals and pulses. The abundance plantain leaf. The pig which many race^ 
ef this element renders* them so suitable for avoid, is used by the Naidu hindusoftljo 
forming an article of diet together with sub- Indian peninsula and by h,ll the aboriginal 
stances abounding in carbonaceous or starchy races and humbler Christians ; most hindua 
matter. 


FOO-CHDW-FOO. 
leaf platters are used, made of the lean 
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avoid crabs, but many eat shrimps. Eggs iuq 
eaten by almost all liiudus, and all hiadus 
partake freely of milk, which the Burman 
and Chinese never touch. Hindus and bud. 
dhists often make food offerings to the deilv 
AVith the Bnrmans the act of offering ig thg 
meril>, and the quantities of food presented at 
the temple at Promo and the groat Sljowav 
Dagon at llangooii is enormous, it is simply 
all thrown over the wall down the slopo 
the rock. Hindus make sacrificial offynin>jj 
to the deity, the elements of sacrifice being a 
lamp, frankincense, camphor and sandalwood, 
which arc burnt, and they cat the sacniicial 
offering, whatever it be. h\)od is ol'teii prp. 
sented by hindns to the Pitri or manes ol* 
their ancestors, many of the races of Noi- 
tlieni India, who follow brahmin ism, cook 
within a sacred circle, and a stranger step- 
ping wiihiji it makes all unclean, "^hinv 
Vaishnava hindus, will not ])ermita stranger 
to cast a look on the food tliey cook, norcv(?u 
to look on ilietn while eating, njid every 
Inndu above the rank of a labouring 
man eat»s his food dressed in a silk cloth. 

It is mentioned when describing the nieal 
in Genesis xliii. 32, that Ibev set one lor 
him by himself, and for them by ilieraselves, 
and for the Egyptians by themselves : be- 
cause the Egyptians might not eat food wilh 
tho Hebrews j for that is an abomination to 
the Egyptians and, so, amongst tho bindus, 
different castes will not even oat food cooked 
in the same earthen vessel, if a persou of 
another caste toindi a conking vessel, it is 
thrown away ; similarly, in Genesis, xliii. 34. 
it is mentioned of Joseph that he sentmes.«cs 
into them from before him, and, this is still 
the method anioiig the hindoos, the dishes 


' Many of the ancient customs noticed in the are not placed on the table but messes wg 
S criptures find illustrations in modern sent to each individual by the master of th® 
Eiistern life. AVith regard to unclean and for- feast, or by liis substitute. Feasting is every- 
bidden animals, niahomedans follow gone- where iu the East, a great social duty, ^ 
rally the law of Moses, and only use animals j the manner described, 1 King.*!, i. 9. Food 
that chew the cud and divide tho hoof. They 1 is eaten with tlio hands as in Matt, xxvi 
do not eat shrimps. Brahmins do not use the 23, and after meals, hand wa.shiiiff 
onion, saying it so resembles flesh, neither Kings iii. 1 1 and Matt. xv. 2, Mark vii. > 

are the fruit of the Moringa ptcrygosperma, Luke xi. 38 Eng. Qijc., Powell Hand-l^^^ 

or Sura kai or the radish, articles of diet with p. 243. Ch'awfurd,'Dici. Jh, Cornish on diem 
them, and sugar from the palmyra tree wine Ward on the Hmdus 3f. E. J, B., Fo^tunsi 
is also avoided by them. Hindus eat oflf metal, Residence in Chin. 
usually brass* dishes, for the facility of puri- FOOFUL. Arab. Pers. Betel-nut. 

fymg them by fire, but many are now using FOO-CHOAV-FOO in L. 26® 7' N . ' 

glaaed Ohiria- ware/ which they purify with 119® 16' B. is the capital of *1^® 

a^B. In a large entertainment* however, province of Foo-kcen. stands * on 
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FOOT-BALL. forests of INDIA* 

Honks of the river Min, about thirty-eight made of split rattans, hollow and about 6 
***^08 from the sea, seven miles to the west- inches in diameter, is thrown up by one, the 
^rd is Pagoda Island, on which is a person to whom it approaches receives it oit 
ffty building, or pagoda, from which tho the instep of his foot, and throws it into the 
'land derives its name, where the river Min air towards his nearest playmate, who in like 
unites with a branch from which it manner sends it on to tho next, and so on : 
w been separated a few miles above the with expert players it is thus sent round 
itv of Foo-chow-foo. Mountains from 1,500 from one toaiiotljer, an extraordinary number 
^2,800 feet in height fonri a soniicircle, of times without falling — sometimes one 
five miles distant i'rom the city ; the plains, player will himself, particularly when there 
at the base of these mountains, are planted in are many on-lookers, keep the ball in con- 
fields, orchards, and groves. The stant motion, receiving it in the fall, now on 
walls of ^be city enclose a space exceeding his foot, now on bis knee, elbow, head, 
gi Julies ; they are turreted, Sirr's OJdnese i., ■. shoulder, &c. The ball is a perfect sphere, 

I Jo. a«d is so light, it may be thrown almost with 

FOO-KEEN, a Chinese district, lies on the full force against any fragile object, without 
coast, and is bounded on tlic North-East by causing injury. The introduction of this 
Che-kean, on the North-West by Ke-aii-se, plaything into Europe would be a great 
and on the South-West by Kwan tiuig : its matier in households.— /oitr. Ind. Arch. 
surface is estimated aboub fifry-seven thou- VoL V. No. 11. 

sand square miles, and its population is about FOO-TOO, one of the Chusan Archipelago, 

fifteen millions. Foo-keeu is the principal an island 3 miles long and 1 mile broad, 
black tea district of China, tho renowned EORATH. An. River Euphrates, in 
hills of Bohea arc distant one hundred and Ai-abic and Persian, Eorat or Porath, (plural 
fifty two miles from Foo-chow-foo, the capi- afrat) in the Hebrew language, Perath or 
tal of Foo Keen. Sd'r^s Gliina and Qhmese, Pi’ath, Tn€?ans to fructify or to fertilize. 

Vol. I p lf'4. FORBES, Dr. Duncan, LL. D., educated 

FOONG-HANG, the Chinese phoenix, a at Perth and St. Andrew’s University, was 
head ornament worn by Chinese ladies com- for a short time at the Calcutta Academy, 
posed of gold ami jewels, the wings hovering but settled in England, where ho was a 
and tho beak of the bird hanging over the teacher of Persian and Hindustani, ufber- 
forchcad on an elastic spring. wards Professor of Oriental Languages at 

FOOT. The foot, in most oriental conn- Kings College, 
tries in darned the humblest part of tlio body. I'OEDONU. See Hydrid®. 

Itw nlluded to in 1st Kings IX. y, where the . . . . , 

Hebrews arc mentioned to “ havo taken hold . ® GRE- J INGER, pointing it, is denounced 
of other gods.” Wlicn a person claims the Isaiah Iviii. d. See bundhya. 
protection of another, ho casts himself down ' FORESTS OF INDIA. Drs. Royle, Wal- 
before him, and lays hold of his foot ; and licli and McClelland, for many years, conti- 
this expression is commonly used, though a nuously, brought to notice the necessity for 
person may not pi’ostrate himself, “ I have attention to the forests of India rfnd Bnr- 
takeuhold of your feet.” “ I will not leave mah. A vast extent of forest land in Oude, 
your foot.” When a person is called into tho situated on the east side of the Kowreala 
Barman monarch’s presence, he is said to river, was described by Dr. Royle, as hold- 
go to the golden feet, and a sou writing to ing out tho prospect of very valuable sup- 
his paront.s will add that he kisses the feet plies by the year 1850, provided that means 
of Ills mother. were adopted for preventing wanton des- 

FOOT-BALL, is a favourite game with traction, and of allowing tlie young plants to ' 
the Burmese and Papuans. The ball is grow up, and supply the place of those which 
woven of ratan, hollow and elastic. The are cut down ; Dr. Wallich drew attention 
payer keeps it dancing a little while on his to the forests then occupying the Islands 
loot, then occasionally on bis arm, or thigh, of the Gogra, commonly called Chandnee 
nil suddenly he gives it a good blow with Choke. He represented them as in every 
the hollow of his foot and sends it flying way deserving of being preserved for the 
jatotheair. Another player runs to meet use of Government, and protected from des- 
«, and at its first bound catches it on his tructive depredation. The Sissoo and Sal 
oot, and plays in his turn. Four or five can forests of the Deyra Doon were also recom- 
and the game needs agility, mended to bo preserved, being as important 
®*ul and practice. With the Malay people, — for the stations in the north-west of India, 
^players stand in a circle, larger or smaller as the forests of Oude and Gorukpore are 
^cording to t^e number engaged, a bail for those in the southu The Western Coast 
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FORESTS OF raDIA. 

of the peninsula of India, the oonntry above 
the ghants in Canara, the Animnlly and 
Pnlney hills, have long been famous for 
their mrests, eRpecially those of Malabar for 
teak, of which the timber has always 
been remarkable for its soperiority to that 
of other places, and with which the dock* 
yards and ordnance department have been 
long supplied. The quantity, however, has 
diminished, from the forests being partially 
exhausted, and pains not having been taken 
to keep up a supply. Also, long ago, teak 
was pointed out by Dr, Roxburgh as 
abounding on the mountainous parts of 
the Coromandel coast and on the banks 
of the Godavery, above Rajamundry, and 
plantations were established at several places 
in the interior of the Bengal Presidency. 

A new supply of teak was, however, laid 
open, on the acquisition of the territo- 
ries along the east coast of the Bay of Ben- 
gal. The forests to the eastward of the 
Saluen river, in Martaban, when visited by 
Dr, Wallich , were very f a. vourably, reported on , 
for the supply of splendid bamboos as well 
as of teak, for the extent of the forests, the 
size of timber, and the facility of procuring 
it. Subsequently, Dr. McClelland reported in 
the forests of Pegu and Tenasserim, eighty- 
five species of soft white wood, many 
of them however valuable, either for their 
fruit, gums, oil seed or spices j others, for 
their close and compact structures, are em- 
ployed in the manufacture of small ware, as 
a species of Nauclea used for making combs, 
and two species of Erythrina yield the light 
charcoal employed in the manufacture of 
gunpowder. These light woods useless as 
timber, belong to the families Urticacea? 
(including more than twenty species of Fi- 
cus,) and Sterculiacem, Laurinem, Rubiacem, 
Myri^tioaceee, Anonaceoo, Spondiacem and 
Bignoniaccm, with odd species from other 
families. Of the remaining white woods, twen- 
ty-five in number, valuable for their strength 
and closeness of grain, seventeen of them 
are fit for house-building, and eight, from the 
hardness and fineness of their grain, render 
them valuable as fancy woods for cabinet 
msddng. He found twenty-five red-colored 
woods, seven of which, from their strength 
and solidity, are adapted for the various 
purposes of house-building ; seven, from the 
elegance of their grain and colour, are suit- 
ed to the various purposes for which maho- 
hogany is used, and eleven are suited to the 
finer purposes of fancy cabinet work. Yel- 
low woods, three in number, hard and fine 
gr^ed, suited to fr.ncy purposes. There 
twelve dark-brown woods, all valuable, 
of them adapted for house-build- 
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FORESTS OP INDIA, 
ing, and probably for ship-bnilding, and oh. 
for special purposes requiring great strentth 
and hardness. Black woods consist of font 
difierent kinds, all of which are valuable fof 
their strength and hardness. There are 
seven varieties of light-brown wood, colored 
wood, embracing all the timber of most va- 
lue in the Province, exclusive of teak.— 
In 1850, the British Association at Bdin- 
burgh appointed a committee to report on 
the probable efiects of the destruction of 
Tropical forests and the Report was present' 
od the following year, 1851, at their meet- 
ing at Ipswich. A year afterwards, Forest 
Conservancy establishments were sanctioned 
for the Madras Presidency and for British 
Burma h. By Act VII. of 1864, the Govern- 
ment of India issued forest rules and penal- 
ties. The gross revenue derived from the 
Indian forests was in 1863-4 £304,443 and 
in 1864-6 £361,757, but deducting the 
cost of conservancy, the nett revenue was 
£113,949 in 1863-4 and £140,820 in 1864-5. 
In British Sikkim, are 1 05,004 acres of forest 
and there are also forests iu Assam, Dacca, 
Chittagong, Cuttack, Palemow and the 
Rajmahal hills. Under Act No. VII 
an order was issued prohibiting felling of 
forests at an elevation of 6000 feet or up- 
wards. In British Sikkim and the Dooars 
of Bhootan are large tracts of Sal (Vatica 
robusta). The higher slopes of the Darje- 
ling district above 6,000 feet, have been 
reserved, plantations of temperate and sub- 
tropical trees have been formed, and several 
thousand mahogany trees were planted in the 
Terai with what result is not known. The 
forest tracts of the N. W. Provinces, are in 
Kumaon, Gufhwal, Meerut, Rohilcnnd, 
Ghorukpore and Jhansi. In Kamaon and 
Garhvval, the total area surveyed was 
406,134 acres, of which more than nine tenths 
were covered with the cheer or stone pine. 
The Government forestsin Goruckpore coyer 
an area of 127,527 acres, 116,384 of which 
aro occupied by sal trees, with an average 
of 25 to the acre. About 400,000 acres of 
Gurbwal and Kumaon are covered by the 
Finns longifolia, bearing about fifteen trees 
to the acre. The northern limit of indigenous 
teak is in Bundlocund. It has been plant- 
ed in the Pnnjab, but in that dry climate 
it is poor and stunted. The Oudh forasto 
are in three divisions. The first or “ 
gurh division” lies between the rivers SoM 
and Mohana. The area is 263 square muej 
of which 149 square miles produce Sal, D® 
the trees here in 1868-9, were 
enough to produce logs of timber. 
second or ‘^Baraitoh fivieion,” the couiiW 
between the river S[auria]|| and Qirw»> 
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tly covered with Sissoo forest and part- 
{f with a dense jungle of a variety of trees. 
The forest area is 170 square miles of which 
11)0 produce sal. Eight trees are reserved, 
*2 Shorea robusta ; Dalbergia sissoo ; Ced- 
rela toona j Diospyros, Melaiioxylon, Cono- 
arpns latifolia, Terminalia tomentosa, Aca- 
cia catechu, and Nanclea cordifolia, Sissoo, 
toon and ebony. The forests on the banks 
of the five rivers of the Punjab are of great 
value, and the deodar forests of the rajahs 
of Charaba and Bussahir are available for 
the Indian Government. Wood is tlie only 
niatevial at present generally available in 
India for fuel. The northern limit of the 
Sal is on the banks of the Beas in the 
Kaugra valley. The aspect of Coorg pre- 
sents an entire forest, the long and narrow 
valleys, cultivated within it, serve but to 
render the vast woods more striking. 
The whole of the eastern boundary pre- 
sents a remarkable lino of demarca- 
tion, exhibiting an almost uninterrupt- 
ed and impervious wood from the Burma- 
gherry hill till reaching the Cavery, this 
space is wholly uninhabited. Advancing 
westwards tlio wood decreases in density as 
the country improves in cultivation and be- 
comes gradually thinner till reaching the 
western ghat, the immediate summits of 
which, naturally bare of wood, aro clothed 
with a luxuriant herbage. ‘In the Central 
Provinces 2,880, square miles of forest tracts 
have been reserved 1 1 ,000 sq. miles remain 
unreserved and there are 10,000 sq. miles of 
timber tracts bolonging to private indivi- 
duals . — Boyles Productive Besources of India. 
McCklland. Cleghorn in Year Book of Facts 
l^. 203 of 1868. Annals Ind. Admin. 

FORGHANA. Has been a great hivo of 
nations, whence issued the Asi, the Jut, or 
leut, who peopled the shores of the Baltic 
and preceded the Goths of Attila and Alaric. 
See Farghana. 

FORSTER, an early traveller from India 
to Europe. He proceeded by land from 
Bengal to the Caspian Sea, and from thence 
by the ordinary route on the Volga, &c., to 
Fetersburgb, in the year 1784. Heavoid- 
the country of the Sikhs. EenneU's Me- 
mirs, p. 148. 

forget mb not, — M yosotis palustris. 
QuRmoclit vnlgare. 

Forks. The point where two rivers meet 
unite in one stream. ‘ Each branch 
w called a » fork.” Surton^s, City of the 
p. 89. 

^RMAGGIO also OAOIO. It. Cheese, 
i ^^MICA, a genus of insects belonging 
? family Formioide. It is distingnisbed 
3 having the (oot-stalk of the a^omen 


composed of a single joint, the mandibles 
triangular, and denticnls^ted at the edge. 
The females are destitute of a sting. Thia 
geuns comprises about a dozen British 
species, the largest of which is the Hill-ant or 
Horse-ant, F. rnfa. The neuters in this 
species are about one-third of an inch long, 
of a black colour, with the thorax, abdominal 
scale, and a large part of the head, red. It 
makes its largo conical nest in the open 
ground in woods, &c., amassing together 
large quantities of sticks, straws, &c. 

Dr. Jerdon notices F. amnion; angus- 
ticollis ; asaimilis ; carinata ; cinerascons ; 
compressa; liaatata; indificans ; lorigipes; 
nana; phyllophila; reluoeuR j rufo-glauca; 
sexspinosa; smaragdina; timida; vagans; 
velox ; stricta ; and sylvicola. 

FORMICA INDEFESSA. An exotic spe- 
cies, is described by Colonel Sykes as being 
an extraordinary instance of the operationa 
of instinct in so low a form of animal life. 
Tho fondness of these insects for sweet sub- 
stances is very great, and their attacks on 
such things were resisted in every possible 
manner. But Col. Sykes observed an ant 
upon the wall about a foot above the 
level of tho sweets ; it fell, but instead of 
passing between the wall and the table and 
alighting upon the ground it fell upon the 
tabic. Others followed its example with 
similar success ; and it was no longer a 
matter for doubt as to how they continued 
to swarm in such numbers about their fa- 
vourite food, however carefully guarded.— 
Eng. Gyc. 

FORMICA SMARAGDINA. Fab. 

Dimiya, SiNoii. 

This large red ant is well known in Malabar 
and the wooded parts of India, is en^loyed in 
thcNorth-West Provinces to destroy the nests 
of wasps that have established themselves in 
a house. In this case they are said to des- 
troy all the wasps, but become so infuriated 
that their own indiscriminate attacks are 
nearly as bad as those of their foes. Dr, 
Jerdon in M. L. 8. Colonel Sykes, Eng. 
Encyc. See Ants. 

FORMICID.^. An extensive family of 
Hymenoptcrous insects, bolonging to the 
section ** Aculeata,” and to the sub-section 
“ Hoterogyna” of LatreilJe, comprising the. 
LinnsBan genus Formica, or the numerous 
tribes of ants. Tho family is distinguished by 
the wingless state of their abortive females^ 
by the great length of the basal joint of tho 
antenna) in the females and the neuters, in 
which they are elbowed at the extremity of 
this joint, and by the first or the first and 
second joints of the abdomen being knotted ; 
the upper lip of the neuters is large, homy 
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ftiid perpendioTilar, falling between tbe jaws ; 
theejes are rounded, or oval and entire ; 
»tbe form of these organs varying greatly in 
many of the species. In their structural 
character the Formicidffi resembles the Tiphias 
and Daryli belonging to the section of the 
Sand-Wasps. The neuters are smaller than 
the males, and these are smaller than the 
females ; tbe abdomen in the first and last 
of these sexes is composed of six segments, 
in the male of seven. The females and 
neuters are furnished with a sting in many 
of the species. Those species which have 
atings emit an irritating fluid into the wounds 
which they make, while the stingless species 
discharge a red transparent fluid on to the 
ekiu, causing painful blisters. The various 
genera of this family, according to Laf reillie, 
are; — Formica, Polyergus, Ponera, Myrmica, 
•and Atta. This last genus differs from Myr- 
mica only in having very short palpi ; the 
head of the workers is generally very thick. 
AcephaJota is tho Visiting Ant of the West 
Indies. 

The Zrd Tribe Formiclks. Tlie last family 
containing those ants that have no sting, and 
.the abdominal pedicle is of one knot only. It 
comprises two genera, Polyergus and For- 
mica. 

See Ant ; Formica ; Polyergus ; Ponera ; 
Myrmica and Atta. 

FORMIC ACID. See Gums and Resins. 

FORMOSA CAMPHOR. See Camphor. 
FORMOSA oil PAHAN ISLAND, called 
also Ty-oan, is about 210 miles in length 
from N. N. E. to S. S. W. with high land in 
the interior, but low towards the sea. It 
wasknown to the Chinese, A.D., 1431. When 
first made known to Europe, its men w^ere 
described as tall, corpulent and bamboo 
yellow, going naked in summer. It was 
held by the Dutch for a short time. Accord- 
ing to Latham the western coast of Formosa 
is occupied to a great extent by recent settlers 
from China; but the interior is inhabited 
by. several rude tribe.s, whose language 
differs from the known Formosa. Malay 
words occur in the language of Formosa, 
which however belongs to a state interme- 
diate between the monotonic and the inflec- 
tional. Formosa is part of a chain which lies 
along the Asiatic continent and forms a dis- 
tinct and well defined ethnic and geogra- 
phic group which includes all the Japanese 
and Aiito islands from Formosa to Karats- 
chatka, and Mr. Logan proposed to call it 
Aino-Japanesia. Aralia papyrifera ioFormo.sa 
does not exceed 6 feet high.— See Archvpe- 
Sufp. M, Ind, pp 318, 319, 320, 368. 
Japan 410, Loo-choo 


FORTUNE. 

FORMOSAPHEASANT, is the Emploca- 

mns Swainhoii. 

FORSKAL, PETER. A traveller and bo. 
tanist, a native of Denmark or Sweden, who 
ti-avelled in Arabia and Egypt, and wrote 
the Flora -^gyptiaca, Arubica, and other 
works. 

FORSTEN. A Dutch naturalist, spent 
two years in N. Celebes, about the year 1840 

PORT GEORGE. The fortress of Bom. 
bav. — See Hombay. 

FORT GLOUCESTER. A fortification 
now in ruin.**, on the left bank of the Hoogh. 
ly river, abouti 15 miles below Calcutta. 

FORT GOTiCONDA. A fortress on a 
rocky hill on the left bank of the Seena 
river, five miles west of the city of Hydera- 
bad in the Dekhan, its builder is not known. 
It consists of an enceinte, with bastions and 
a citadel. After a siege of seven montlis, it 
fell by treachery in the cud of September 
1687. 

FORT ST. DAVID. A place in the Car- 
natic at Bohoor ; between it and Pondicherry, 
Major Lawrence, in August 1752, entirely 
defeated the French army, 

FORT ST. GEORGE. Tho fortress at 
Madras. It is built on the principle of Vau- 
ban. 

FORT VICTORIA. The name given to 
Bancoot, after its surrender to Commodore 
James, on the 8th April 1756. 

FORTRESSES. See Gul-i-gulab. 

FOR rUNE, ROBERT. A scientific horti- 
culturist who collected many rare plants in 
China, in tho middle of tho 19th century. 
His first voyage was made in 1 842, in the 
capacity of botanical collector to the Hor- 
ticiiltural Society of London. During a 
four years’ wanderings in the Celestial Em- 
pire, ho discovered several new plants— use- 
ful and ornamental— which now add to the 
beauty of many an English garden. His 
mission was altogether so successful that he 
was only allowed a short rest in his natwe 
country, when he was deputed by the Court 
of Directors, in 1848, to proceed a second 
time to China, for the purpose of obtaining 
the finest varieties of tho tea plant, as well 
native manufacturers and implements for 
Government Tea Plantations in the 
laya. He brought the important objects o 
his mission to a successful termination, bp- 
wards of twenty thousand tea plants, 
first-rate manufacturers, and a large 
of implements were procured from the tine 
tea districts of China and conveyed V 

to the Himalaya. This journey occupieaai 

together about three years, and 
returned to England at the; end of 
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FOSSILS. FOTHERGILLIA INVOLUORATA. 


He was depnted again br the East India 
Company at the end of lfi62, for the pur- 
pose of adding to the collections already 
found, and of procuring more tea-makers. 
He was occupied in this undertaking for 
nearly three years ; and the result of his 
nii.ssion was considered very satisfactory. 
His fourth voyage was made in the service 
of the United States Government, to pro- 
cure a very largo supply of tea plants, for 
trial in some parts of the American Union, 
and other choice productions desirable to 
introduce. 

fort WI LLIAM. The fortress of Calcutta. 
It was constructed by Lord Clive. 

FOSSILS. Are very abundant in South- 
ern Asia, all along the sea board where they 
are tertiary : west of Pondicherry ; and near 
Trichinopoly ; Hyderabad and the central 
provinces ; in the valley of the Nerbndda, in 
all the coal tracts, in the Siwalik hills, and 
in Burma. 

Of those found in Burmali by Mr. Oldham, 
during his companionship with the Embassy, 


he notes the following : 

Specimens. 

Jaws and TeeiJi, 

Elephant, tusk and lower jaw... 3 

Mastodon, lower jaw, and molar tooth. . 2 
Rhinoceros, tooth ... ... ... 1 

Tapir? lower jaw ... ... ... 1 

Beer ... ... ... 1 


of the Gunduk river in northern India. The 
bin-lung, rori and choolia stones found in 
the whirlpools of the Nerbuddaand Chnmbnl 
rivers are not fossils, merely stones rounded 
by attrition. A Bpecie.s of Echinus is 
found fossil in the Lngari hills, Imam Bakbsh 
klian and Dcrah Ghazi khan, and the onrious 
briliuear markings on it are cornpured by the 
people to tlie impression of a birds foot, to 
wliicli accordingly they attribute the oiigin 
of these fossils. The natives Imve a story with 
regard to the larger fos-sils of t.heMsiz.ari hills, 
that they are tlie petrified clothes of fifty be- 
trothed virgins, who were once, while bathing, 
siirpri.sed by their future husbands j they 
prayed heaven to grant them a covering *, in 
answer to this the earth swallcwved them up, 
and their clothes became stones. In the 
Punjab, a fossil encrinito is used in medicine, 
under the name of Sang-i-yahndi, or Jew’s 
stone; and the “ sangcha” a nnmmnlite 
from Dcra Ghazi khan, and “ sang-i-shad- 
naj” another niiinmulite are also used in 
medicine . — Oldham in Yules Brnhassy^ 
p. 343. Hand Booh of Banjab^ See Geo- 
logy, Saligramrna, Simiado) Hot Springs, 
Lignite ; Elephant ; Felia. 

FOSSIL COPAL occurs along with 
lignite in the tertiary hods of the Malabar 
Coast near Travancorc. It wa.s first found 
in the Blue Clay at Highgate, near London; 
it occurs also at Wochlow in Moravia. It 


Sus ? or Merycopotamus, portion of 


cranium. 

1 

Gavial fragments ... 


Bones, 


Pachydermata 

... 35 

Raminanta ,,, 

... 10 

Crocodile... 

... 24 

Tortoise ... 

... 21 

V large 

17 

Undistinguished 

16 


Sir Proby T. Cautley, carried on extensive 
researches in conjunction with Dr. Falconer, 
in tlie fossil remains in the Siwalik hills. 
Hepreseiited to the British Museum, an exten- 
wve collection of fossil mammalia from the 
Pnnjaub Siwalik, duplicates of which are in 
me Museum at the East India House. At 
Cntchavelly, north of Trincomalie is a bed of 
calcareous clay in which recent shells and 
^ustaceaus, principally machophthalmus and 
ocylla are found, in a semi- fossilised state. 

breccia at Jafiha and the arenaceous 
swatain the western coast of Manaar and 
the neighbourhood of Galle, also contain 
^®ent shells. These petrifactions, when 
^wdered, are used by the Arabs as a specific 
^ diseases of the eye. The saligramrna which 
Saiva and Vaishnava hindu worship, are 
Water worn, aanmonites found, in part 


occurs in irregular pieces or small nodular 
masses. Its colour is yellowish or dull 
brown ; nearly opaque. Lustre resinous. 
Fracture conchoidal. Specific gravity 1’046. 
When healed it yields an aromatic odour, 
and melts into a limpid fluid ; it burns with 
a yellow flame and much smoke. When 
strongly heated in contact with the air, it 
is totally dissipated. — Eng. Cyc. See Copal. 

FOS I’AT, or Mafr-ul-atik, in Egypt 
although greatly decayed, may still be con- 
sidered as a town of the middle size. It has 
a custom-house, where the duties on goods 
from upper Egypt are paid. — Niebuhr's Tra^ 
veVs, Vol. I. p. 64. 

FOTHERGILLIA INVOLUORATA. 
Falc, 

Kilar, Hind. I Chob-i-Pau, Pbrs. 

Pishor, „ I 

In Kashmir, forms whole tracts of low 
jungle. It is the Chob-i-pau, from which 
Mr. Vigne made a flute. He tells us that this 
grows also in Ladak and Kadak. In general 
form it resembles a ground ash or gigantic 
hazel, ten or twelve feet high with branches 
about 2^ inches in diameter, and its fruit in 
clusters of small nuts. Wood very hard, 
resembling, but darker than, box. Messrs* 
Bndall and Bose formed the portion brought 
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FOUR*'LBAVED CARYOTA. 

to England by Mr. Vigne, into a finely toned 
Ante. It makes excellent tent pegs. It is 
Teiy common in the straths and mountain 
sides at the western end of Kashmir, and 
grows at elevations from 4,400 to 5,500 feet, 
riywe, Falconar, tleghorn. 

FOU-CHIN-FOO. A Chinese town on the 
Min river, a place of great trade. 

FOUJDAR, Hind. Peks. A person in 
military employ, in the native states of India, 
bat diifering greatly in grades of rank. In 
Bajpntanah, the foujdar is a leader of the 
vassals. 

FOUJDAKI ADALAT. A Conrt of 
military and criminal law. Courts of “ Sudi* 
and Fuujdaii Adalnt” existed at Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay until the establishment 
of the High Court of Judicature. 

FOUL AD, Guz. Hind. Pers. Steel, pro- 
perly fulad. 

FOURCROTA OANTALA, 

Agave oantala, Roxb. | Aloe Americana, RuMpn. 
Bilati Ananas, Beng. ; Samato, Tbl. 

American Aloe, Bng. Bala rakkisa. 

Great Aloe, Bramha rakaai, Tam. 

Siine kattalay, Bramha rakshasi, „ 

I Kitta Tiara, „ 

This plant flowers when ten or fifteen 
years old and when 20 or 30 feet high, 
FOURCROYA GIGANTEA. Vent. 

The Great Aloe, £ng. i Sime katalay, Tam. 

This plant, one of the AmaryllaceoB haa 
been introduced into India from South 
America. It is remarkable for its leaves which 
are often ten feet long. It yields a fibre five or 
six feet long, somewhat finer than Agave fibre, 
bat possessing similar properties, it is less 
abundant than the Agave, but is as ea.sily 
propagated. In preparing its fibre, called 
aloe fibre, the leaves, cat close to the 
stem, are placed on a piece of board, 
and beaten with a short stout stick. After 
being thus braised, the pulpy portions are 
scraped out with a blunt knife, and the 
, fibres are subsequently washed in clean water 
and dried in the sun. Its long and strong 
fibre deserves more attention than is 
given to it. The Agave and Fourcroya are 
similarly called Aloes and the fibre, aloe 
fibre. These are not natives of India, but 
have mostly been introduced from America. 
They are capable of enduring a great variety 
of climates, and are all rapidly extending 
oyer India, bat they are not yet sufficiently 
aimndant, the Fonreroya gigantea, espe- 
cially, to yield the fibre in Wge quantities. 


FOWLS. 

IWLS. Ei^. 

Onph, Heb. 

Mnrghi, Hind. 

Though in numerous breeds, and sub. 
breeds, all the domestic fowls seem to have 
diveiged from a single type. The gamg 
breed is from the Gallus batikiva called also 
G. ferrugiiieua. Its feathers are closely 
depressed to the body, it is indomitably 
courn geoua, evinced even in the dispositions 
of the hens and chickens. It is of varions 
colours. 

“ Malay ” fowl, with body of groat size 
disposition savage. 

“ Cochin or Shanghai'* breed of great size 
of Chinese oingin, and disposition quiet. ’ 

“ Bantam " breed, originally from Japan. 

“ Creepers " or “ Jumpers " from Burmah, 
with monstrous short legs. ’ 

'‘^Frizzled” or Cafir** fowls of India, 
with feathers reversed. 

“ Silk foiclsj* with silky feathering and 

Sooty fowls" of India, the hens of which 
have a white color, soot stained, black skiu 
and periosteum. 

The Europe breeds Dorking" 
hurgh" Avdalusian" ** Spanish " Sul- 
tans" “ Ttarmegan" “ Ghoaondooh" 
“ Rumpless" are unknown in S. E. Asia. 

“ Gallus Sonneratii" does not range inb 
the northern parts of India, part of its 
hackles consist of highly peculiar homy 
himiuee and it is not now believed to be the 
parent bird of the domestic fowl. 

Gidlus Stanleyii " is peculiar to Ceylon, 
and greatly resembles the domestic fowl. 

“ Gallus t?arm.s,’Vcalled also “ G. furcatus" 
is met with in Java, and the islands of the 
Archipelago as far east as Flores. It has 
green plumage, unserrated curb and single 
median wattle. 

Galltbs Temmincldi" is supposed to be a 
hybrid. 

“ Gallus hankiva" inhabits N. India as 
far west as Sind, ascends the Himalaya to a 
height of 4,000 feet, inhabits Burmah, the 
Malay peninsula, Indo-Chinese countries 
and the E. Archipelago, as far as Timor. 

Fowls are not mentioned in the Old Tes- 
tament, and are not figured on Egyptian 
monuments. They are figured on some of the 
Babylonish cylenders, B. C. 600 and 700. 
The Institutes of Menu permit the wild-fowl 
to be eaten but forbid the domestic fowl. 
At the present day, most of the 
tribes on the east coast of Africa from 4 w 
6® south of the equator hold the fo^ ^ 
aversion. Csssar informs us that the Celw 
of Britain, would) not eat the hare^ or 
domHtic fowl. The Bi^poot will 
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FOX. 

but neither eats it nor the goose, sacred 
to the god of battle (Har). The Rajpoot of 
Me^ar eats the jungle fowl, but rarely the 
domestic. Many of the races in the S. and 
B of Asia sacrihce a cock. The domestic 
fowl is eaten freely by mahomedans and 
many hindus, and they are largely reared for 
the table. 

Fowls fatten best when kept in the dark. 
In India their eyelids are sown together.— 

Fowls ere sacrificed by the Yezdi of Kur- 
distan. The Assyrians worshipped the cock. 
The Jews of the east offer a cock for man 
and woman as an atonement. Socrates de* 
sired a cock to be sacrificed to the god of 
health. Darwin^ ToiVs Rajasthan^ vol. I., p. 
76, See Gallns. Cock. 

FOX, Eng. 


Nomri, 
Kukri, 
Robur of 


Hind. 

Mahr. 

Ganuahab. 


Taalcb, Ar. 

Shiial, Hew. 

Lomri, Hind. 

In India three species of foxes are met 
with, and may here bo noticed separately. 

Vuljies Bengalenais, Shaw. 

CanisBengalensis, Gray. Vulpoa Coreac v. Benga- 
Kokree, Sykes. lensis, ludious ot 

rwtescena, Gray. kokree, Bdyth. 

Vnlpcs Indicns, 

Lomri, Txjomri and 

Noomri, Duk. Bengal fox, Eng. 

Bengal dog, Eno. | Gommou fox, 

lives in the entire of India and the adjacent 
countries, hut varies both in size and colour 
in different localities ; is generally of a grayish 
brown with a fulvous cast, passing in some 
cases to Isabella j it is always variegated 
above with an intermixture of whitish hairs. 
It is a very pretty animal but much smaller 
than the European fox, with a short head, 
very sharp muzzle, oblique eyes, nut-brown 
irides, very slender legs and very bushy tail, 
trailing on the ground. Its principal food 
is rats, land crabs, grass-hoppers, beetles, 
and fruit : the mango, the custard apple, are 
largely eaten. It always burrows in open 
plains, runs with great speed, doubling like a 
bare ; but instead of stretching out at first, 
like the hare and trusting to its turns as a 
last resource, the fox turns more at first and 
“ it can fatigue the dogs, it then goes 
straight away. 

VuljgeB ftwoescem^ OvLki:. 

VulpeB montanus, Hodqs. |Bobarm Canoahab. 

This species is numerous in the valleys 
around Candahor, hiding in burrows and in 
boles in the rocks. It is about two feet 
*ong from the nose to the insertion of the tail, 
aya the tail is about seventeen inches, height 
at shoulder about fifteen inches. Its tail 
ia yellowish : back rathw darker, indining 


PRAGARU VBSCA. 
to brown ; face and enter side of fore legs 
and base of the tail fulvous ; spot on the 
side of the face just before the eyes, the 
chin (breast) the front of the forel^s, a 
round spot on the upper part of the nind 
foot and the tips of the hairs of the tail 
blackish, end of tail white, and ears ex- 
ternally black. The skins are soft and are 
made into the reemchah and posteen. 

Vulpes montantutj Pearson. The Hill fox.* 

Gray. 


Vulpes montasus, 
„ nipalensis, 


Ganis vulpes monta- 
nus, Pears. 

„ himaIa{cus,OQELBY. 

The hill fox of India, dwells in the Hima- 
laya, ranging up to the snow limits and in 
winter, when the snow is on the ground, 
they are very numerous about Simla, com- 
ing close to the houses in search of offal. 
Its fur is exceedingly rich, dense and fine, 
the longer sort measuring fully two inches 
upon the back, and the inner every where of 
considerable length and of a woolly character. 
General colour pale fulvous, head mixed with 
white : tail bushy and white tipped. Hors* 
field's Cat. of Mammalia in E. J., Cos. 
seuniy quoting Mad. L. Soc. Joum. Ben, As. 
8oc. Journ. xi., 589, xiv., 345, Col. Syhes. 

FRAGARIA. The strawberry genus of 
plants, of the Order Rosacees, some species 
of which occur in India, wild, and others are 
cultivated. F. chilen8is,J?Ar, the Chili straw- 
berry was brought from South America. F. 
collina is also an introduced plant. F. ela- 
tior Ehr. is the Haut-boy strawberry from 
America and P. grandiflora and P, majaufea 
are also known, as also F. Roxburghii W. & 
A. the F. Indica and Malay of Roxburgh, 
which has also been classed with Dnehesnea , 
and Potentilla, growing in the Neilgherries, 
Dehra Dhoon and Kamaon. ^ 

FRAGARIA VESCA, Linn. 

Wild Strawberry, Eng. Paljorof Chenad. 
Wood „ „ Bunun also mnsrini 

Kanzar of Jiielum. of Ravi. 

Ingitioh, also yang, also Bana.phul of Sutlej. 

tash of Kanoba. Tawai of Trans-Indus. 

This grows wild in most parts of tho Pun- 
jab Himalaya, from 4,000 to 12,000 feet. The 
fruit is excellent when gathered dry but is 
largely improved by cultivation. It is cul- 
tivated by Europeans and market gardeners 
and in the Bombay Dekhan, a bed of a few 
square yards brings in from £15 to £20 the 
season. In Bangalore it is grown abundantly. 
The Strawberry plant multiplies itself from 
runners and snekers ; the old plant, after it 
has ceased bearing, throwing them out. As 
soon as the rains have set in, these rnnnere 
may be removed into a nursery bed, for their 
being more easily looked after, and should 
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FRAGARIA VBSCA/ FRAITOB. 

hiite tbe space of nine or ten inches allowed cones of earth. The common veffetabk 
between them ; they will throw ont other maunre is all that is reqnired at drat nnti] 
runners, the whole of which may be sepa- near flowering, when a handful or two of 
ratei^and transplanted at the proper season, goats* or sheep’s dung should be put round 
They thrive best in alight soil with good the plant, opening the earth and Bcrapin»it 
old stable and vegetable manure at first, and together. Water during the evening 
as soon as they show a disposition to flower, very early in the morning. — Birdwood Vsa 
may have old goats* or sheep’s manure added Pnd. 151. Drs. ClegJiorn Kullu and Kangr^ 
around each plant, a couple of double hands- 65,81, J, L. 8tewa/rt, Riddell See Straw- 
ful being sufficient. In no part of the Dec- berry. 

can, should the plants bo put out for fruit- FRAGRANT ACACIA, Eno. Acacia 
ing before the close of the rains, the latter odorat.issirna, Roxh. Willd. 
part of September being quite early enough. FRAGRANT KiElMPFERIA. Kaempfe- 
Suckers planted for experiment at the ria rotunda. 

commencement of August, grew to a good FRAGRANT MORIN DA. See Morinda. 
size, and did nothing for ten or twelve FRA.GRANT FERGULARIA. Pergula- 
weeks but throw out suckers, which were ria odoratissima. 

contiuually removed, but, after all, fruited FRANCE, in the 18(h century, made no- 
badly : the finest and most prolific crop were ble exertions for empire in the east. They 
got from suckers put out in the beginning occupied Madagjvscar, also the Isles of 
of October. Some strawberries wore gathered Bourbon and France ; formed a factory at 
in November from the plants put out in Surat and one at Masulipatam, were repulsed 
August, but they wore so few as in no way at Galle,but took and again lost Trincomalee, 
to induce a trial of the experiment again, settled at Pondicherry which they surren- 
Varieties can only be procured from seed ; derod to the Dutch. They abandoned Surat, 
and to procure the seed, select the finest ripe and founded Chandornagore : conquered 
fruit, rub it on a sheet of paper, and dry it. Mahe, obtained Karical, repulsed the British 
When the rains commence, soak the seed in fleet off Negapatam, took Madras. Defeated 
water, reject all that float, sow the remainder Mafuz Khan near Madras at Sadras and St. 
Jn baskets in a light loam, when they will bo Thome, but wore surprised at Cuddalore, 
fit to remove in about six weeks, and should twice repulsed and forced to retire. They 
be put in other baskets four or five inches were be.soiged in Pondicherry but repulsed 
apart, and taken care of until ready to be the besiegers. They gained the battle of 
transplanted intothobedswhere they are to Amboor when Anwar ud Din fell— sur- 
remain. As these plants throw out suckers prised the camp of Morari Rao, defeated 
very fast, they must be constantly looked Mahomed Ali, son of Anwar ud Din, 
kfter, and removed. Tliey will commence stormed Gingeo, defeated Nazir Jung, de- 
bearing in six months from the time of sowing foated the Briti.sh at Volconda. They were 
the seed. As soon as tho rains liave ceased, shut up at Trichinopoly, where they were 
pub the suckers that have rooted into square twice defeated by Clive and retreated to 
beds, each not less than one foot apart, Seringam where they subsequently surren- 
five in a row : this will give twenty-five in dered to the British. They afterwards de- 
each bed — as many as can be easily looked feated the British at Viccravaudi but sus- 
after and gathered without trampling on the tained a defeat from them at Bahoor. They 
bed and thereby injuring the plants. When repeatedly defeated the Mahrattas, obtained 
the earth is of a clayey consistence, Dr. great power, under M. Busy, at Hyderabad, 
Riddell has seen the strawberry cultivated aud obtained the cession of four provinoes on 
on ridges. Some think this is a good plan, the eastern coast. They defeated the British 
but he prefers the beds. It is sometimes at Teruvadi, but were defeated at the Golden- 
necessary, in consequence of flooding the rock, at the Sugar-loaf-rock and took refog® 
beds, to put tiles nuder the fruit to keep it in Seringham, were repulsed at Trichinopo- 
oleian, but it also attracts the notice of the ly but surprised the British at Contapar^ 
birds : if straw or grass be used, then the made peace with the British and 
chances are that white ants destroy the to aid Suraj ud Dowlah against the British- 
plants. This it is that makes some person.*! Subsequently they were beaten off NegapJ^ 
prefer the ridge system of growing, as they tarn, took Cuddalore and Fort St- Dan 
say the fruit is cleaner in consequence : and were repulsed from Tanjore. They wer® 
fine fruit may Jie grown either way ; and if beaten off Tranquebar at Condore, and o 
on ridges, the same distance must be allowed \ Fort St. David and at Wandewash, 
between the plants as in beds— and even in ' surrendered Pondicherry. Their eflor 
the latter the plants may be put on raised | ceased from the 16th January 1761. By «» 
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FEAXINUS. 


Treaty 1763, Mahomed Ally, son 

f Apwar-ud-Din, was declared an independ- 
ant sovereign. They had able leaders but 
the officers under them were greatly inferior 

to Dupleix and Bussy. 

The French possessions in India consist 
of five towns, Chandernagoro, Karical, Pon- 
dicheny, Yanaon, and Maho. The total 
squai'e miles of these is 191| with a 
population of 203,887. • 

^ Pondicherry was restored to France by 
the peace of 1763. Captured again in 1793, 
again restored by the peace of Amiens in 
1801 , recaptured in 1803, and finally restor- 
ed in 1B14 and ISIT). 

During their greatest efiforts, Admiral de 
la Bourdon naix was employed by sea., and 
Dupleix and Bussy on land, — Malleson. Ind. 
Ann. 

francos APPENDICULATA. a beau- 

tifal flowering plant. 


FRANCOLINUS PONTICERIANUS. 
SeoAves: Birds: Perdicidic 

frankincense. 


Coraidoor. Duk. Minan, Malay. 

Ivaminan, Malav. Kamayan, 

Kiimanau j Manau ; „ Kandricain, Tam. 

Of this, there are several kinds in commerce. 
The best are the Arabian or tear olibanum, 

: the African, and the East Indian or stalactl- 
I tie. Olibanum, a fragrant resin, from species 
ofRoswellia, is obtained, in India from the 
Boswellia glabra : and the gum resin of the 
Canarium strictum, Boxh. is also fragrant. 
I The oleo-i*esin of the Abies cxeelsa, or Nor- 
I way spruce fir, is known as common frankin- 
eense; and, in India, the olco- rosin of Pinus 
longifolia, is also so called. Some of the 
frankincense of European markets is doubtless 
obtained from the Juniperus lycia, and a tree 
of America is called the frankincense pine. 

The substance called Koondricum by the 
Tamil people is very common in the Indian 
bazaars, and is used as an incense in religi- 
ous ceremonies, equally by the hindus and 
Portuguese Christians, being, though not 
quite of so grateful an odour, clicaper than 
wnzoin. It is supposed by the mahomc- 
dan medical men, to be a species of oliba- 
jura and they give the name of Ooondoor to 
both ; but it is very unlike olibanum in its ap- 
Poamnee ; being always seen in pretty large, 
wntinated masses, composed of light 
wown and yellowish tears, and liaving a 
stony kind of hardness when press- 
. .betwixt the teeth ; whereas the olibanum 
^ m Beparate small roundish balls, or largo 
^ins which do not give the same sensa- 
^eing chewed, nay even stick to the 
^th. The Koondricum is generally brought 


to Southern India from Madagascar, form 
the coast of Borneo, and also from Pedir on 
the Island of Sumatra. A in's Mat. Med., p. 16. 
Birdivood Veg. Prod. See Balsam; Bos- 
wellia : Gums and Resins. 
FRANKINCENSE PINE, Pinus tffida,LAMB, 

FRANKLYN, WILLIAM, Major of the 
Indian Array, author of A Tour in Persia : 
History of. Shah Alam ; Memoirs of George 
Thomas ; Tracts Political, Geographical 
and Commercial on the Dominions of Ava 
andN.W. Hindustan, 1811. 

FRASER, JAMES, Author of Life of Na- 
dir Shah, — Lond. Journal of a tour in the 
Him. and sources of the Jumna and Ganges. 
— Calcutta 1820. Sources of the Jumna and 
Bagiruthce river. — As. Res. vol. xiii. 172. 
Tour in the Himalaya mountains. — Lond. 
1820. — Dv. Biiufs Gatalogue^ 

FRASER, GENERAL, J. S. An officer 
of the Madras Army, wlio entered the ser- 
vice ill 1800, and during his long career of 
about fifty -four years, was emplo 3 ^ed in 
offices of trust and importance. He was 
Commandant of Coorg, Resident .at Tra- 
vaiicorc and Cochin, and his last office was 
that of Resident at Hyderabad. 

FRASH, of Kashmir, Populus alba, white 
poplar. 

FRASH BEAN. Anglo-Hind. Phase- 
olos nanus. 

FRAST, Hind, Populus nigra ‘^jangli” 
‘‘frast,** P. alba, “ban frastu,” P. ciliata. 

FRAUEN MU.RZB. Gku. Mint. 

FRAXINUS. The Ash tree. 

Tlio Ash tree, Eng. Oi’on, Heb. 

Aran, Arab. Ornus, Lat. 

Of the genus Fraxiuus, two species grow in 
the western Himalaya ; the F. fioribnnda, or 
largo ash and F. xanthylloides or crrfb ash. 

They grow in the Mehra forest, near Ah- 
hotabad, Hazara, and in the valley of the 
Sutlej, there is abundance of yew and olive, 
and a considerable quantity of box and ash, 
the ash and olive near the river, but the box 
and yew on the higher slopes, 2,000 feet or 
more above the Sutlej. The larger ash and 
yew are much esteemed for jampan poles, 
hefts and tool handles, Ac., and the larger, in 
colour, grain and toughness, resembles the 
English ash, and makes good walking sticks. 
Some species of ash are remarkable, like the 
sugar maples, to which in some respects they 
are allied, for the sweetness of their sap, 
which on concreting by exposure to the sui), 
is known as manna. To the two species, F., 
rotundifolia and P. florifera and probably 
also tb other species, we owe the manna of 
the European druggists.— flon^ 
f&ra, the Flowering ash tree, grows in ^0 
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FRENCH MARYGOLD. 

xaoniitalns of the south of FrancOy and F. 
rotundifolia, (Ornnsrotundifolia) the round 
leaved manna ash tree, is a native of Calabria 
and Sicily. — The wax insect tree, of China, 
Mr. Fortune says is a species of ash, it 
grows abundantly on the banks of ponds and 
canals in the province of Chc-kiang ; 
Mr. McCartco of Ningpo, gave him 
some beautiful spooiniens of the fresh insect 
upon the branches of this tree. This insect 
has been named Coccus pela by Mr. West- 
wood. When fully developed on the tre&s 
they seem as if covered with flakes of snow. 
The wax is an article of groat value in Chinese 
commerce, and a small portion is exported. — 
Fortune's Residence^ p. 146. Cal. Cal. Ex. 
1802. Gleghom Punjab Re})oi't. Itoi/la, Him. 
Bot. p. 266. O'ShauijIinessy, p. 434. 
FRAXINUS FLORIBUNDA. 

Large ash, Eng. Snmb, Hind. 

Sum, Hind. Suwiian, 

The largo ash is found on the Thandiani 
and Mochpura ranges of the Himalaya, but 
not in Kaghan. It is a largo tree, occasionally 
12 or 13 feet in girth but is not abundant. 
The wood in toughness resembles English 
ash. — Cltighorni Punjab Eeporf^ pp. 80, 177. 
FRAXINUS XANTHYLLOIDES. 

SuDggol, UiND. I Anoch, Hind. 

The crab ash grows in the N. W. Hima- 

laya and is found in the Sutlej valley be- 
tween Ram pur and Sungnara at an eleva- 
tion of 7,000 feet. It makes good walking 
sticks, hefts, and handles : but is very small, 
and nob largo enough for other purposes, 
though occasionally jampan poles are made 

it. ’—Gleghoruy Punj. Report, p. 64. 
FRAZERA CAROLINENSIS; and F. 
Walteri. See Cocculus palrnatus, also Gen- 
tianacese. 

^ FREGILUS GRACIJLUS. The Chough 
is found on high mountains and sea- cliffs of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, is common in high 
Central Asia, the Himalaya, Afglianistan, 
&c. ; as is also another chough, Pyrrhoco- 
rax alpinus of the Swiss Alps and Pyrenees. 

FRENCH. This language is spoken in 
India, by the employi5s in the French pos- 
sessions of Pondicherry, Karikal and Mahe. 

FRENCH BEANS. Contain much nu- 
tritive matter, and are most desirable 
for the supply of troops. In France they 
are sold at from 2|d. to per lb. ac- 
cording to colour, the whito kinds bringing 
highest price. They could bo produced 
bn the Neilgherries, if grown in largo quan- 
tities, at about h^f the above mentioned 
price. — Mr, Mclvor, See Phaseolus. 
i^RENGH MARYGOLD. Tagetes patula. j 


FRBYA. 

FRENCH POLISH. Consists of a res’ 
or a gum-resin dissolved in spirit, and us^ 
for polishing flat surfaces. For this pnr 
j pose it is made more fluid than the hard, 
wood lacker, used in polishing turned bun 
faces, in order that it may spread easily 
dry less rapidly ; because the friction beina 
derived entirely from tlio motion of the 
hand, more time is required than in polish, 
ing turned works. Dissolve IJ lb. of shell-Iac 
in 1 gallon of spirits of wine without heat 
Copal, sandarac, mastic, and gum arable are 
added in various proportions, according to 
the fancy of t lie preparer. Some recom. 
mend 12 ounces of shell-lac, 6 ounces of 
gum arabic, and 3 ounces of copal, to 
1 gallon of spirits of wine. A dark- 
coloured polish is prepared with 1 lb. of 
shell-lac, | lb. of benzoin, and 1 gallon of 
spirits; or H lb. shell-lac, 4 ounces of 
guaiamun, and 1 gallon of spirits. Dra- 
gon’s blood may also be used to give the re- 
quired tint. The hardest and most durable 
polish is made with shell-Iac and spirits 
without any other ingredients. It is usual 
to make the varnish thicker than is requir- 
ed for use, and to thin it down with spirit 
when being used. A tough polish is said to 
be produced from 1 1 lb. of shell-lac, 4 oz. 
of seed-lac, 4 oz, of sandarac, and 2 oz. of 
mastic to the gallon of spirit ; or 2 lbs. of 
shell-lac and 4 oz. of thus to the gallon. 
A light-coloured varnish may bo made witli 
bleached or white lac; but this darkens 
by exposure to light. — Tomlinson. 

FRENCH SETTLEMENTS IN INDIA, 
are Foudicherry, Cliandernagore, Carical, 
and Yanaon on the Orissa coast, at the 
bifurcation of the Godavery and Coringa. 

FRERE, Sir Henry Bartle, K. C. B. A 
Bombay Civil Seiwant, Commissioner of 
Sind, Member of the Council of India, after- 
wards Governor of the Bombay Presidency. 
Ho belonged to a race of men well nigh nu- 
known in modern days. To couitly bearing, 
and all that fascinates an eye, he added a 
facility of thought, clothed in simplest Ian- 
gnago that seldom failed to bring oonviptioD: 
and he was gifted with firmness of 
and tenacity of will. — Thurlow, p. 46. 

FREYA, tho Scandinavian goddess of 
love, and Freyr the god of beauty, f^y®^ 
supposed to bo the analogue of Oomiah the 
creative power of the hindu mythology* 
Tho grand festival to Freya was in spnng» 
then boars were offered up to her by 
Scandinavians, and boars of paste were 
and eaten by the peasantry. At the prO' 
sent day, “ Vasanti,** or spring personiho » 
is worshipped by the rajputs, who open tn 

season with a grand hunt, led by the pn® 
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•uid his vassal chiefs when they chase, slay 
eat the hoar. Tod. See Basant. Gouri. 

FBETOINBTIA BAUERIANA. The 
Norfolk island “ Grass tree,” belongs to the 
tribe of Pandanero or Screw pines. Its 
stem is marked by rings, like the cabbage 
tKje, where the old leaves liave fallen off, 
and*it lies on the ground, or climbs like ivy 
round the trees. The branches are crowned 
with crests of broad sedge-like leaves, from 
the centre of which the flowers arise, the 
petals of which are a bright scarlet, and the 
sepals green, and, when they fall off, clusters 
appear of three or four oblong pulpy fruit, 
four inches in length, and as much in cir- 
cumference. — KeppeVs hid. Arch.^ Vol. IL 
p. 284. 

FBIDBOL BUTI. HrND. Per. Moni- 
spermum hirsutum. 

FRIENDSHIP, part of the ceremony of 
avow of friendship, amongst hindns, consists 
in dividing a bel or larger wood-apple, half 
of which is kept by each party, and, from 
this compact, is called bol bhaiKlar. — Elphln^ 
ston's History of India, p. 305. 

FRIGATE BIRD. ThoTachy petes aquila, 
is also called the Sea Hawk, also Man of 
IVar bird and the Boatswain. It has short 
feet, and cannot swim or dive. I t is interme- 
diate between the predaceous sea and land 
birds. It attacks the smallest birds and 
makes other fishing birds abandon their 
prey. It takes great flights and is of great 
endurance, rising to great hoiglits in tbo air. 
It ranges through all tropical seas and hov- 
ers over the tropical waters. It has been 
seen 400 leagues from land, and yet is said 
to return to land every night. Its expanded 
pinions measure 14 feet from end to end. — 
Demiett. 


FRIGATE ISLE, or ILE AUX FREGA- 
TES, the most easterly of the Seychelles, in 
lat. 4° 32' S. long. 36® 1' E. 

fringed chameleon. Chammleo 
tiaris. 

FRINGILLA. The sparrow genus of 
birds^ of the family Pringillidm. Fringilla 
montifringilla, the mountain Finch of 
Europe, N. Asia, Japan, Asia Minor, Af- 
Rbanistan, Kashmir, W. Himalaya, is a win- 
ter visitant in Britain, and the European 
Montifringilla nivalis has been obtained at 
l^ndahar. 


WINGILLID^, A family of Birds. 
Subfam, Plocein®, 1 gen. 4 sp, viz., 
^ rloceus. 

Estreldin®, 5 gen. 16 sp. viz., 
1 Mania; 1 Brytbrina; 2 Amadina; 2 Es- 
^ Scissirostrum. 

m. Passerinae, 2 gen. 7 viz., 
f J 2Petronia. 


PROGS. , 

Sub-fam* Fringillinee, 14 gen. 20 sp. viz. 

1 Montifringilla; 1 Fringilla ; 1 Pyrrhospiza; 

1 Prociirduelis; 3 Carpodaciis; i Haemotos- 
piza; 2 Pyrrhula; 1 Propyrrhula; 2Loxia; 1 
Chrysomtris; 1 Carduelis; I Ligurinus ; 1 Se- 
riuns; 3 Coccothraustes. 

Suh-fam,. Emborizinaj, 2 gen. 10 sp. viz., 

2 Emberiza; 8 Euspiza. 

S'iib‘fam. Accentorinm, 1 gen. 4 sp. viz., 
4 Accentor. 

Suh-fam. Alaudinre, 4 gen. 1 sub-gen. 
14 sp. viz., 3 Alauda, arvensis, gulgula, Mala- 
barica; 2 Calandrclla ; 2 Galcrida; 6 Mira- 
fra ; 1 Pyrrhulauda, See Birds. 

FRITILLARIA IMPEUTALIS. A bul- 
bons rooted plant with very showy flow- 
ers, growing well in any light garden soil, 
the colours are various. They are increased 
by ofl-sets. 

FROGS are very common in all the South 
and East of Asia. They belong to the rep- 
tile Sub-Class Batrachia and order Batrachia 
salicnta. The Malabar bull-frog, Hylorana 
Malabarica, occurs in several parts of the 
peninsula of India. The Bana cutipora 
occurs in Ceylon, it was named by 
Mr. Blytli Bana robusta. The little tree 
frogs, Polypedates maculatus, Gra?/, shelter 
themselves beneath leaves, from the 
hcatof tlio sun,andten speciesof Polypedates 
occur in this region. Several species of toads 
occur, but in Ceylon, the more common are 
Bulb molanostictus, kelaartii and asper. As 
in Europe, so inindia, these harmless creatures 
have ever been counted poisonous. Frogs 
are eaten in India by tbe humblest of 
the races, by many of the Burmese and 
they are eaten in China, by all classes. They 
are caught in China, by tying a w^rm or a 
young freg, just emerged from tad- pole 
life by the waist to a fish-line, and 
lobbing him up and down in the grass and 
grain rice fields where the old croakers are 
wont to harbour. As soon as one sees the 
young frog,he makes aplunge at him and swal- 
lows him whole, whereupon he is immediately 
conveyed to the frog-fisher’s basket, losing 
his life, liberty, and lunch together, for the 
bait is rescued from his maw, and used again 
as long as life lasts. Frogs, says Fortune^ 
are in great demand in all the Chinese towns, 
both in the north and south, wherever ho 
had been, and they were very abundant in 
Nantsin. They abound in shallow lakes and 
rice fields, and many of them are very beau- 
tifully coloured, and look as if they had been 
painted by the hand of a first rate artist. 
Tbo vendors of these animals skin them alive» 
in the streets in themost unmerciful andapp a- 
rently cruel way. Frogs seemed much in 
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demand. They are brought to market in tubs In few natunl products is India mo 
and baskets, and the vendor employs himself prolific than in its fruits. The pine-anul^ 
in skinning them as he sits making sales. He mango, mangosteen, jambo, tamarind, oran^’ 
is extremely export at this part of his busi- strawberries are amongst the l^st* know 
ness. He takes np the frog in his left hand, besides an infinite variety of smaller fruit‘ 
and with a knife which he holds in his right partaken by the natives, either dried or 
chops off the fore part of its bead. The their curries. To the north, and in the hill 
skin is thendniwii back over the body and districts, peaches, grapes, figs, &c., are botli 
down to the feet, which are chopped off and abundant and of good quality. In the south 

thrown away. The poor frog, still alive, and central parts of Hindustan the fruits and 

but headless, skinless, and without feet, is vegetables in general use amongst the people 
then thrown into another tub, and the opera- arc the melon, gourd, cucumber, water-melon 
tion is repeated on the rest in the same way. plantain, guava, jujube, ciiaiard-apple 
Every now and then the artist lays down ^nd fig. In some of tho hill-district/ tlio 
his knife, and takes up his scales to weigh wild raspberry and a species of gooseberry 
these animals for his customers and make a,ro found in great abundance and of good 
his sales. Everything in this civili.sed conn- quality. On tlie N. West of India, in mrts 
try whether it bo gold or silver, gee.so or of the Punjab, Himalaya, in Cashmip and in 
frogs, is sold by weight. Dr. Forsyth men- Afghanistan, the fruits liked by Europeans 
tions having seen boiled frogs in a Burmeso arc more plentiful. In Oashmir the fruits 
bazaar, exposed for sale, among other articles which attain maturity are the apple, pear 
of food. The Pyxiccphalus adsperaiia of Dr. quince, peach, apricot, plum, almond, pomc- 
Smith, the Matla-metlo of the Bechuana of granate, mulberry, walnut, hazelnut, pista- 
Soutli Africa, when cooked, looks like a chio and melon. The cherry “ gi las” ig in- 
chicken. The length of the head and body is digenous and is cultivated in orchards. The 
6 J inches ; and tho hind legs are 6 inches bullace “ Prunus insitita” is found nowhere 
long. During the dry months they conceal dse in a wild state. Tho vine is extensively 
themselves in holes which they make at the cultivated. In Kanawar, apples are abun- 

foot of bushes. — WllUanis Middh ICngdonit ’ ’ ' * 

Vol, 2. p. 48, A Res. among the Chin. p. 34o. 

Fortune/ 8 Residence in Gliin-a, p. 45. TennenVs 
Ceylon- Livingstone, See Batrachia, Hoptiles. 


PROG-FISH, Cheironectes, species, the 
frog-fish of the British, in India, belongs to 
the family of Lophiadm or anglers, and 
species are met with in many seas. In 
this group, the bones of the carpus form 
arms that support the pectonil fins, 
and enable these fishes to walk along the 
moist ground, almost like quadrupQds; 
Cheironectes immaculatu.s, Ruppallj has 
feet or claws rather than fins. ITartwig 
mentions a frog-fish of the Asiatic islands 
and the southern hemisphere, as remarkable 


pectoral fins are so placed that it can crawl 
about on land. — Tennenfs Shdehes of the Nat. 
His. of Ceylon^ p. 330. See Fishes. 

PROMAQB. Fn. Cheese. 

# PROMBNT. Fk. Wheat. 

FRUIT. Bug. Fr. 

Arab, 


dant and nice looking, though not with much 
flavour. Peshawar sends dried red raisins 
which sell at lbs. 18 for a shilling, and dried 
raisins of a palo green colour which sell at 
lbs. 4 for a shilling and bloom raisins are also 
obtainable. Dried apricots arc very abund- 
ant, also figs, dried, Jlattened and strung 
together, also the dried plum (alucha) of 
Peshawur. The small seedless raisin, the 
Kisrais, is in every bazaar. In the upper 
Hills of the Punjab, tho apricot, (Jaldaru or 
zardaru) is common, its kernel yielding oil. 
Apples and pears are also grown. There 
are two species of cherry, tlie Jamuna, or 
Cerasus coriiuta, and the Cerasus padara; 
the former lias black sweetish berries, which 


for its hideous appearance and its capability are eaten. Tho wild pear, called “ mehal” or 

of surviving for several days on land. Its kainth (P. variolosa), is common also in the 

hills, it somewhat resembles the medlar, and 
the fruit is sweet when it is rotten. D 
Kangra and Kulu, there is a crab, or wild 
apple, called “ ban mehal” (Pyrus baccate) 
also a quince (Oydonia vulgaris). ^ Tb® 
fruit of the “ trimal,” or Ficus macrophylte* 
is sold in the bazaar at Simla. There are ^ 
the upper Sutlej some species ofRibes fK* 
iiubicola and it. glaoiala), which are hke 
currants, but have little flavour; J 

There is .a wiW 


Thamar, 

Burm. 

Thai, Dux. Guz. Hind. 
Hewa, „ 

Obsfc, Gbr. 

IViiohte^ ' „ 

Oolfc, Dut. 

Fratta, It. 

Trutte, „ 


Fruotum, 

Fa), 

Baa, 


Lat. 

Mahk. 

Mauat. 


Phal, also Bar also 
Mowa, Pers. 

OwoBchtsoh, 

Fruta, Sf. 

Kaia or Pallam, Tah. 

Panda, also Kaia, Til. 


species of gooseberry, — - , 

strawberry (Fragaria vcsca) ; and 
berry, called “ unsri’* (Rubus flavafl)» 
fruit of which is preserved. In Knlu 
Kangra the loquat (Briobotrya Japooi^h 
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the pomegranate," danm *(Pnnica grana- 
hnm) both occur.The"initha teudu,’*or fruit of 
he piospyrostomentosa,mu8t notbe omitted. 
Inthe Sutlej valley, Myrica sapida, yields a 
fruit useful for making sherbets. Among 
nuts, we find the findak, or nuts of Corylus 
lacem, sold at Simla ; and the seeds of the 
edible pine (F. gerardiana) are kept for food 
n Kiin^ar, where they sell at 2 annas a 
seer. Above Chini, this tree is the principal 
one in the forest. In the lower hills the fruit 
offche “ amla” (Phyllanthusemblica), should 
perhaps be included : the well known plan- 
tain and mango do not occur ; the latter is 
last seen, says Dr. Clcghorn, near Rampur, 
on the Sutlej, and the former below Kotgurh. 
Eleagnus conforta " gehai,” and Oarissa 
cdulis, yield fruits that can bo preserved, the 
latter making the well known karunda jelly. 
Ill Burmali the fruits are very numerous, 
but nearly all of themvery iudifiei’ent, though, 
to a Burmese who, while a child, eats a raw 
sweet potato with as must zest as a Euro- 
pean would an apple, they arc no doubt con- 
sidered unsurpassable. The ancient Celts 
cat acorns, the modern Californians still 
use acorn bread, and the llurmeso and Kfi- 
icns eat fruits which are bat little superior 
to an acorn; in general their fruits are much 
inferior to those of temperate climates. The 
better sort are as under : 


Orange, citrus aurantium. 

Sweet limes*, citrus limetta. 

Shaddock, citrus (Iccumana. 
Cnstard-applc, anooa sipiamosa. 
Soiir-sop, ar.ona muricata. 

Bullock heart, anona reticulata. 

Citron, citrus mcdica. 

Small lime, citrus bergamia ; c. aoida. 
Largo lime, citrus bergarnia. 


Table Fruits. 

Mangosteen, garcinia mangoslana. 

Dorian, Durio zibothiiius. 

Mango, mangifera iiidica. 

„ „ sylvatica. 

Lichi, nephoHiim lichi. 

Pawpaw, carica papaya. 

Guava, psidium pyriferum (white). 

>1 t, poraifomm (red). 

Pine-apple, ananas sativus, brumelia ananas. 
Plantain, musa paradisiaca. 

Co(5oanut, cocos nucifera. 

^)quat, Eriobotrya japonica. 

Pear, pyrus. 

Jack, artocarpus intogrifolia. 

Breadnut, „ incisiis. 

Breadfruit, „ communis. 

Mulberry, morus Indica. 

^pberry, rubns sp. 

Whortle berry, thibaudialorauthifolia. 
Btrawbeny, fragaria sp. 
jwsello, hibiscus sabdariffa. 
water mel<m, 

Double leaved citron, citrus torosa. 
Pomegranate, punica granatnm. 


FRUIT. 

Bambutan, nepbelium lappaceum. 

Otahoite gooseberry, cicca disticha : pliyllanthuB. 
Cararabula, averrboa carambola. 

Bilimbi, „ biliiribi. 

Brazil gooseberry, physalis peruviana. 

ISapodiila plum, achras sapota. 

Ghocoluta nut tree, Tbeubroma cacao. 

Bengal oiirrants, carissa carandas. 

Granadilla ; passiflora quadrangularia. 

India grape, vitis indica. 

Grape vine, vitis vinifera. 

Cherry, cerasus. 

"Walnut, juglans regia 

„ Pegu, juglans tricocca, ta. soung-let-wab. 
Water melon, citrullus cucurbita. 

Musk melon, cncumis melo. 

Kusc apple, ougenia jainbos, jambosa vulgaris. 
Jarnbo IVuit, eugenia. 

Pierardia fruit, piorardia sapota. ^ 

Uvaria iruit, uvaria grancliflora. 

Wood apple, fernnia elephantnm. 

Throo lcavc(l tripbasisi, triphasia trifoliata. 

Horse mango, mangifera feetida. 

Opposite leaved mango, cambessodca oppositifo- 
lia (mangifera.) 

Oleaster plum, eleagnus conferta. 

Malay apple, eiigenia jambosa j e. mallacccnsis. 
Chcsniit, castanea martabanica. 

Fcotid sterculia, sterculia fmtida. 

Budhs eoeoaniit, sterculia alata. 

Ground-nut, arachis bypogcca. * 

Sandoricum, s'lndovicurn iudieum. 

Willonghbcia martabanica. 

Tamarind, Tamarindus iiidicus. 

Figtrce, Fieus lanceolata. 

„ „ glomcrata. 

„ „ maorophylJa. 

Hog plum, sponclias mangifera. 

The only trees to the cultivation of which 
the Chinese pay any attention, are the froit 
bearing kinds; and in some places, in China, 
there are very fair orchards containing the 
I mango, lecchee, loiigari, wangpee, orange, 
citron, and pumolo. Two of the fruits culti- 
vat-ed in Cliusan are of considerablo excel- 
lence, the one is called yang-mai : it is a 
scarlet fruit, not unlike an arbutus or straw- 
berry, but liaviiig a stone like a plum in the 
centre, the other is the Kum-quat, a small 
species of Citrus, about the size of an oval 
gooseberry, with a sweet rind and sharp acid 
pulp. This fruit is well known in a preser- 
ved state by those who have any inter- 
course with Canton, and a small quantity is 
annually sent to England as presents. 
Preserved in sugar, according to the 
Chinese method, it is excellent. Groves of 
the Kum-qnat are common on all the hill- 
sides of Cliusan. The bush grows from 
three to six feet high, and when covered 
with its orange-coloured fruit, is a very pretty 
object. The shaddock, plantain, and persim- 
mon, are common, and several varieties are 
enumerated of each ; the plantain is eaten 
raw and cooked, and forms no inconsiderable 
item in the substance of the poor. T^e 
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FUCUS NATANS. 

pomegranate, carambola or tree gooseberry, 
mango, custard>apple, pine-apple, rose-apple, 
breadfruit, fig, guava, and olive, some of 
them as good as, and others inferior to what 
are found in other countries, increase the 
list. The whampe, lichi, lungan, or, “ dra- 
gon’s eyes,** and loquat, (Eriobotrya) are 
four indigenous fruits at Canton. The first 
resembles a grape in size, and a gooseberry 
in taste ; the lichi looks like a strawberry 
in size and shape; the tough, rough red 
skin incloses a sweet watery pulp of a whit- 
ish color surrounding a hard seed. Grapes 
are plentiful and tolerably good but the 
Chinese do not make wine. Williams' Middle 
Kmgdonij Vol. II, p. 45. Fortune's Wander- 
ingf’s, p. 22 ; 63. ■ Chyhorn's Punjah Report; 
Dr, Mason's Tenasserim', Dr. McLlelland's 
Report. 

PRUMENTIUS. See Christianity. 

FRUMENTUM. Lat. Corn. 

PRUTA DERUNO-? Capers. 

PTITA. Ab. An unleavened paste of flour 
and water, baked in ashes of earners dung, 
and mixed up with a little butter. Robinson's 
'Travels, Vol. II. p. 171. 

FU. Every Chinese province is divided 
into a certain number of districts, called 
<c M Chow,” or “ Keen.’* A 

<t jg a large portion or department of a 
province under the general control of a civil 
officer, immediately subordinate to the head 
of the provincial government. — Sirr,Olduese. 

FUCHEU, the capital of Fokien province, 
one of the most wealthy and populous cities 
in Ohma,.-- Ynhy Cathay L p. 109. 

FUCHSIA. A genus of beautiful plants, 
which can be cultivated during the rains and 
cold season, theygrow freely from slips, which 
maybe sent to agroat distance if packed either 
inatincase,orbamboo, surrounded with damp 
moss, the soil in which they strike best is a 
light sandy loam, the slips until they have 
thi*own out strong shoots, and leaves must 
never be exposed to the sun, and even then 
only early in the morning. — Jliddell, Jaffrey. 

FUCUS. A genus of plants belonging to 
the order Pucacero, the Algaceos of Lindley. 

FUCUS NATANS is the Gulf weed, 
which travellers to and from India, meet 
with in the Atlantic. Agar-agar is the Malay 
name for a species of marine alga, the Fuciis 
tisnaz of many of the Malayan islands, and 
forming a considerable ai*ticle of export to 
China by junks. It is esculent when boiled 
to a jelly, and is also used by the Chinese 
as a vegetable glue. It abounds on the 
coral shoals in the vicinity of Singapore bnt 
the finest known in the Ardhipelago is found 
on the coast of Billiton. It is knoym to the 
Chinese by the . itame of Hy-Chy and is 
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converted by them to various purposes sneli 
as glue, paint, &c. The chief consumption 
of it is in the dressing and glazing of their 
cotton manufactures and the preparatio*^ 
of sacrifice paper and paintings for their 
temples. A small portion of the finest part 

is sometimes made into afirmjelly which on 
being cut up and preserved in syrup makes a 
delicious sweetmeat. 

TheFucus esculentu8,Kaddil-pa8h Tam 

the Ceylon moss, grows in great abundance 
at Jafnapatam and when boiled down makes 
an excellent jelly for invalids and forms an 
article of trade thence. — Qrawfwrd Die. pays 6 
See Agar-Agar, Ceylon moss, Edible seaweed. 
Eucheuma spinosa, Gracillaria tenax. Sphse^ 
rococcus. 

FUCUS SPINOSUS. Linn. Syn. of 
Eucheuma spinosa, 

FUDSI YAMA. A high volcanic moun- 
t.ain of .lapan, at present inactive, but which 
tradition reports to have risen in one nighi:, 
and, as it rose, there occurred a depression 
in tlio earth near Miako, which now forms 
the lake of Mit-su-no-umi. In A.D. 864, the 
mountain burst asunder from its base up- 
wards, and at its last eruption iul 707, it cover- 
ed Yedo with ashes. It is a sacred mountain. 
It is crested with snow, and presents the 
appearance of a truncated cone, and the 
gathering of a white cloud around its 
summit, is a sign of bad weather. It is oc- 
casionally ascended by Japanese pilgrims for 
the worship of the god of the winds.— See 
Japan, pp. 409 — 411. 

FUEL. In the drier climates of the tro- 
pics, is a very scarce article, and the dried 
dung of animals is very largely used. In 
the Punjab, the plants in use for fuel are the 
Alsine, Artemisia sacrorum,Calligonum poly- 
gonoides, Caragana pygmma, Crozophora 
tinctoria, Ephedra Gerardiana, Eurotia cera- 
toides, Hippophao rhamiioides, Juniperus 
communis, J. excelsa, Periploca aphylla, 
Rhazya stricta, Rosa Webbiana, Tanacetum 
tomeutosum. Since the establishment of a 
Conservancy of Forests in India, firewood has 
greatly increased in price. See Firewood. 

FUFIL. Ab. Areca catechu Linn., 
Roxb. 

FUG A. One of the five Islands, neai* 
Cagayan. See Babuyan. 

FUH. Arab. Madder. 

FUHM-CHOBI. Arab? Charcoal. 

PULADAT. A town near Bamian, yields 
gold and lapis lazuli. 

FUKIEN. A‘ province of China. 

PULGO. A river in the Gyah district of 



fumaria officinalis. 

Bengal runs in the Patna district, near 

jioranchee. 

FULIOA ATRA. The common coot of 
^arope, Asia, N. Africa, whore found ad- 
aitional to P. cristata : it is common in India. 
America and Javanese species distinct. See 
Ballidee. 

FULIGULINi®. A sub-family of birds 
of the family Anatidro or Gooses. It con- 
tains one species of tlio genus Braiita, and 
four species of Fuligula, viz ■ 

Fill ifjula for ina. The Pochard, in the circuit 
of northern regions, Barbary, common in 
luilia. 

FuU(j'ida nyroca ‘ Ferruginous Duck.* 
Europe, Asia, N. Africa : common in India. 

Fuligula mania. (‘ Scaup Duck.*) Circuit 
of northern regions : Punjab, Sindh, Nepal. 

Fdignla cristata. (‘Tufted Duck.’) Eu- 
rope, Asia, Barbary : common in India. 


FUNGUS. 

FUMARIA PARVIFLORA.IK. et A. 
Fumitory Eng. 

Pit-papra, Hind. Bhaturnj, Pers. 

fiaklat.ul‘malik, Arab. Shatra, „ 

Has ovate sepals as broad as tlio 
corolla and about two-thirds shorter. It 
greatly resembles F. officinalis, but is small- 
er in all its parts. The flowers are of a 
pale-red colour. It is found in Kent, and is 
also very common in the East Indies, where 
it is used as a medicine. The leaves have 
a bitter taste, niahommedans employ it 
as a diuretic, and in maniacal cases. F. 
parviflora, is considered to be identical with 
the of the Greeks ; it is much used in 
the Upper Provinces of India mixed with 
black pepiier, in the treatment of intermit- 
tent fevers.— Jftug. Cyc. O'Shaughness'y. 

FUMITORY. 

Baqlat-ul malik, Ar. ( Fiimetorre, Fa. 
Shaliira, Duk. Peus. | Pit-papra, Guz. Hind. 


Fuligula Rvfinay of PallaSy is the crested 
Pochard. 

FULLJAMES, Capt. He wrote an ac- 
count of the island of Perim in the Bom. As. 
Trans. Vol. I. 18. Visit to the Rajpcepla 
hills, and account of the Cornelian mines in 
Bom. Geo. Trans. Vol. I. 8. A report on the 
floods of the Taptco at Surat in 1837. — Ibid, 
Vol. VTI. 352. An account of borings and 
strata passing through the Gogo intheBl. 
As. Trans. 1837 ; Bom. As. Trans. 1841, 
Vol. L 25. An account of a singular hollow 
near Ahmedabad, called tlic Boke, supposed 


See Fumaria. 

FUNGUS. 

Kana kiicliu, Hind. ( Kulat,Ghaii(lawan Malay. 

Under this name botanists comprehend 
not only the various races of mushrooms, 
toadstools, and similar productions, but a 
large number of microscopic plants forming 
the appearances called mouldiness, mildew, 
smut, rush brand, dry-rot, &c. They are 
cellular flowcrless plants and are arranged 
into 


volcanic, in the Bom. Geo. Trans. Vol. VII. 
164, and on the present and former 
state of the Runn of Cutch, Ibid, Vol. VIII. — 
Dr. ThMs Catalogue. 

FULSA, Hind. Tam. Grewia Asiatica^ 
FULWA Mahr. or PHULWARA. Hind*. 
Bassia butyracea. 

FUMARIEyE. The Fumitory tribe of 
plants, of which there arc about 70 species, 
18 in India, 4 in Japan, and 1 in Persia, The 
Indian species, besides two that are common 
to other countries, consist of IG of Cary dabs ; 
I of Dactylocapnos ; and 1 of Macrocapnos. 
"he plants of this order have watery juice, 
we common in the Himalaya from Nepal to 
Cashmere, and contain a bitter principle. 
Vmgt. 

fumaria officinalis. 


I nl malek, Arab. I Fit-papra, Hind. 

l*aimtopy, Eng. 1 Shatra, Peus. Dux 

This is used by Indian physicians who 
consider it diuretic. Among European 
practitioners, it was long regarded as a 
andalterative.— O’lS/itaefy/iwesay 


1. Mushrooms. 

2. Puffballs. 

3. Smuts. 


4. Mildews. 

5. Truffles, morelles. 
G. Moulds. 


all are numerous in India, growing on or 
in damp vegetable mould. The ^common 
field mushrooms, are eaten. But several 
poisonous fungi so closely resemble the 
common mushroom, that the utmost cau- 
tion is necessary in their use. No test 
whatever, whether botanical or chemical, 
can be relied on to distinguish the dangerous 
from the wholesome kinds. Special cultivation 
is the only sure mode of procuring the mush- 
room of invariably good quality. One fungus 
resembling a mushroom grows at the foot of 
the bamboo, and is regarded by the Burmese 
as a valuable specific in worms. Dr. Hooker 
says of the Fungi of the Himalaya that 
there is marked difference between those 
parts of Tibet investigated by Dr. Thomson, 
and the more southern regions. The fungi 
found by Dr. Thomson were but few in num- 
ber, and for the most part of very ordinal^ 
fbrms, differing but little from the pro* 
duco of a European wood. Some, how- 
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ever, to a very large size, as, for in- 
stance, Polyporns fomentarius, on poplars 
near Iskardo, exceeding in dimensions any- 
thing which this species exhibits in Europe. 
A very fine ^cidium (^. Thomsoni) also 
infests the fir tree Abies Smithiana, Hexen- 
besen of the German forests, bnt is a finer 
iroeoies andquitedistinct. Polyporns oblcctans 
Geaster limbatus, Geastcr rnammosus, Ery- 
siphe taurica, a Boletus infested with Sepe- 
donium inyoophilum, Scleroderma verru- 
cosum, an Acidium, and a Uromyces, both 
opMulgedium Tataricum, about half-a-dozen 
Agarics, one at an altitude of 16,000 feet 
above the Nubra river, a Lycoperdon, and 
Morchella serailibera, which is eaten in 
Kashmir, and exported when dry to the 
plains of India, make up the list of fungi. 
The region of Sikkim is perhaps the most 
productive in fleshy fungi of any in 
the world, both as regards numbers and 
species and Eastern Nepal and Khnsia 
yield also an abundant harvest. The 
forms aro for the most part European, 
though the species are scarcely ever, quite 
identical. The dimensions of inany are trn- 
ly gigantic, and many sjJeeies afford abund- 
ant food to the natives. Mixed with 
European forms a few more decidedly tropi- 
cal occur, and amongst those of East Nepal 
is a Lentinus which has the curious property 
of staining every thing which touches it of 
a deep rhubarb yellow, and is not exceeded 
in magnificence by any tropical species. 
The Polypori are often identical with those 
of Java, Ceylon, and the Philippine Isles, 
ana the curious Trichocoma paradoxura 
which was first found by Dr. Junghulin in 
Java, and very recently by Dr. Harvey in 
Ceylon, occurs abundantly on the decayed 
tranks of laurels, as it does in South Caro- 
lina. The curious genus Mitremyces also is 
scattered here and there, though not under 
the American form, but that which occurs 
in Java. Though Hymenoraycetes are so 
abnSdant, the Discomycctes and Ascomy- 
oetes are comparatively rare, and very few 
species indeed of Sphmria were gathered. 
One curious matter is, that amongst the very 
ex^nsive collections which have been mado 
tWe is scarcely a single new genus. The 
species moreover in Sikkim are quite 
different, except in the case of some more 
or less cosmopolite species from those of 
Extern Nepal and Khasia; scarcely a 
single Laotarins or Cortinarius for inst^ce 
occurs in Sikkim, though there are several 
ia Khasia. The genus Boletus through the 
whole district assumes the most magnificent 
forms, whick.are generally very different*! 
from anjrtpig in Europe. A fungus has 


BtitolTURE. 

done enormous damage in the Ceylon cerfp 
plantations: when a coffee tree is attacked 
the bug, it is deprived of its saptoJ 
its nourishment, whilst the fungus wV ? 
never fails to attend on the bug prevenls 
restoration by closing the stomates through 
which the tree breathes and resow ^ 
Bug exists on the estates to an meal 
culahle extent, — none are believed by Hp 
Nietner to be quite free from .it. Whole 
estates are seen black with hugs, i. e. with 
the fungus: and, he asks, “am I wrong in 
saying that if there was no bug in Ceylon, it 
would at a rough guess produce 50,000 cwts 
of coffee more than it actually does.” The 
value of this quantity on the spot beino* 
about £125,000, this sum represents the 
annual loss by bug sustain- 
ed by the Ceylon planters. OlShaughnmy, 
page C73. Hoolcer's ITiinalaijan Journal Vol! 
II, payeif 381-382. J. Nietner ohservatiom 

on the cyiomiee of the coffee trees of Cenkn 

1861. 

FUNDY. Bay of. See Bore. 

PUNIAT. Hind. Quorcus annulata. 

FUNIS FELLEUS. See Cocculus cordi- 
folius. 

FUNIS UNCATUS. See Gambler. 

FUNNUS. Mmi. Artocarpus integrifo* 
lia. 

FURAS. Hind. Tamarix orientalis. 

FURFIUN, also Akal-nafzab, also Gholak 
kala. Akad. Euphorbium. 

FURNITURE. The natives of India 
have been long celebrated for the great 
patience and fidelity with which they imitate 
the most elaborate details either of art or 
manufacture, but they ^re generally defici- 
ent in design, and much may still be done to 
infuse artistic taste and boldness of execution 
when better principles of art are brought to 
bear upon this branch of industry. The 
woods used for furniture in Madras are. 

Common Furnitubb. Cabvbd and Oenambn* 


1 Cbltogong wood. 

2 Teak wood. 

3 Toon. 

4 Jack. 


TAD PUBNITUEK. 

1 Ebony. 

2 Blackwood, or 
E. I. Bosewood. 

3 Satin wood. 

4 Kiaboca wood. 


1. The Chittagong wood (OhichraesiatahU' 

laris) is more used at Madras in the makmfi 
of furniture than any other wood. R ^ 
light, cheap and durable* 

2. The Teah {Tectona grandis) is proW^ 
bly the most durable of all timbers, R is very 
bard, and very heavy. It is extensively 
used for bullock trunks and for boW 



FURRAH-RITD. 

mV fflrnitnrc, foi* which it is well adapted^ 
- it does not split. 

ThaiPoon (Cedrela tnona) resembles its 
.onircners,^hitt»goiif? wood and mahogany, 
nd'is very much used for funiituro all over 
]je Peninsula. 

4 The Jacliwood (Ariocarpus infegrifolia) 
s ail excellent timber, at first yellow, but 
ftenvards brown, when made into hibles 
u(l well kept it attnina a polish, little infe- 
rior to mahogany. In England it is used, as 
ivell as Batin wood, for making backs of hair 
brushes, <&c. 

]. Blach Mony (Uiospj/ros mdanoxylo’n). 
This well known and much admired wood, 
iiignim, non variegatum ? is very 
ilird, heavy, and susceptiblo of a high 
lolish. It is seldom obtained of great size. 

‘2. Ead [ndian Blachunod or Rimwood^ is 
[111 c-vcellent heavy wood, suited for tlio best 
uriiituvc. It can bo procured in large 
jiinntitics, and of considerable size, the wood 
L’oiitains much oil. In large panels it is lia- 
ble to split. 

0 . Slalhi wood (Suuehmia cldorotyloo) is 
liiird in its character and when polished it is 
very heniitifal and has a sat.iny lustre, it is 
miirh used for picture frames, rivalling the 
birds eye maple of xiraevica. It is occasion- 
;illy used by cabinet makers for general 
i'liruitnre, but it is liable to split. 

4. Smidal wood (S!<utiahm alM mu) is found 
III abundance in Mysore and Caiiara ; it is 
cliiefly remarkable for its agreeable fragrance, 
wliieli i.s a preservative against insects. 
It is lunch used in making work boxes, walk- 
1? slicks, peiilioldera, nud other small arii- 
ii's of line oniamcni hut cannot be procured 
ol a large size. 

Kii/hoca wood ( Vic.ros'perwinn indienm.) 
Is iin[)oi‘tcd from Singapore. It i.s beauti* 
hilly mottled, of ditierimt tints, evidently 
prod need hy excrescences from t he ti*(?c. The 
n'ood is chiefly used for inhiying or for mak- 
•ig dc.<ks, snuff ho.xos, puzzles, cVc. J)i\ 
M. I)., io M. E. J, R. of 1805. See 
lllack wood Pnrnitnre. 

PhJIASH. Hind. Pers. A elas.s of mcmal 
Pfirvan is employed for inferior offices, as pitcli- 
ig tents, sweeping out houses, &c^, and they 
arc always in attendance to execute their 
niiif-ter’s pleasure. When a native prince 
^’ishes to punish a servant, it i.s generally 
performed by a Furasli ; — properly Farash, 
koni Farash, Peus. a carpet. — Fraser* s Jour- 
"U nUo KJiorasan^ p. 60. 

^^URHAH-RUD. A river whicb, like the 

| "nrghab and the Tajend, flows from the 
Western side of the mountainous and hilly 
country to the north of Herat aud Kabul. 


FtiliS. 

Prom the eastern side flow the Helmuud, the 
S. E. feeders of the Oxus and the N« West- 
ern feeders of the Kabul river. 

FURROHUR urn JA3AK Furohur 
amongst the Parsec people, means “ soul or 
spirit,” and this day is one set apart by tho 
people of this religion for tho performance of 
the ceremonies of the dead.— IVie Parsecs, 

FURRUCKABAD. Before the cession 
of Rohilcund to tho British Government, the 
Furruckab.ad territory was almost entirely 
surrounded by the dominions of the vizier 
of Oudh. A tribute of Rupees 450,000 was 
paid by tho Nawab Rnees of Furruckabad to 
the Vizier. This iiMl)iito was ceded to the 
Briti.sh Government by the Treaty with the 
vizier of 10th November 1801. The last 
Nawab R.'u?es of Furruckabad, Tufuzzool 
Ilossoin, rebelled in 1857. Ho surrendered 
on 7th January 1850 under the proclamation 
of amnesty. He was convicted and senten- 
ced to death and all bis property was adj edg- 
ed to be conliscated. But it came out on tho 
trial, that ho had surrendered on promise of 
life, and bo was banished British territories 
for ever. He was carried to Aden and sent 
acro.ss tho frontier in the direction of Mecca, 
and warned that if ever ho set foot on British 
Territory, the sentence of death which had 
been passed upon him will be carried out, — ■ 
Aikhesoids TreatlseSy pp. JIG 37, Vol. I. 

FUllRUl). Hind. Erythrina Indica. — 
Lam, 

FURS arc the skins of different animals 
with the inner side being converted by a 
pccnliar curing process, into a sort of leather, 
and tho outer tine hair left. Previously to 
their undergoing tlii.s process, Furs are 
termed Pclinj. The fur of the flying squirrel 
(Proroniys petaurista) is of such a very lino 
descriplion, that it ^YOuld excite much intoi- 
I cst ill Europe. The beautiful furs, from 
Lassa ami Higurchee, in Tliibet, are mostly 
obtainable in Khatmaiuloo. These two largo 
cities arc great lur depots ; they arc only 
forty marches from Khatmandoo. 

A ver^^ large portion of tho Russian fur 
trade is derived from this part of Thibet, and 
certainly by far the most valuable furs aro 
obtained there. Some of the most beautiful 
dresses made of furs arc brought by the native 
ffierclitfcnts from these cities; and a fur cloak 
with thick silk lining was purchased from 
one of them for one hundred and fifty More© 
rupees, in English money little more than ten 
pounds. About the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury, the fur trade with China amounted to 
upwards of a million of dollars annually ; but 
later no skins or furs wore brought to 



FUSTEIN. 

Canton ; the peltry of the American forcfits 
command better prices in the European mar- 
kets. The amount carried into China over 
the northern frontier is however still con- 
siderable, though no account of the number 
can bo obtained. Lambskins of various sorts 
are much used in the northern parts of the 
country. The importation of cow and ox- 
hides is from the Archipelago, but nothing 
definite is known as to its amount. llon*ble 
Mr. Mormon* 8 Com'peMUmut Summary, Sir 
E. Montyomenfs Bejwrt on ihe Tirade of the 
Fmjab, 

FURSAKHor PARASANG, Persian, is 
a measure of 3| English miles. Pottinger 
says 3 J of a mile. Poltingers* Travels, Beh^ 
clmtan ^ Sind p. 419. 

FU-SANG, M. de Guignes, in his Rccher- 
ches sur les navigations dcs Chinois, du 
Cote de 1* Amerique, states that under this 
name, America is accurately described in a 
Chinese work of the 6th century as a land 
in the &r East. According to M. Paravey, 
however, the Fu sang, described in the Chi- 
nese Annals, is Mexico, which, he says, was 
known as early as the 6th century of our 
era. Carved figures representing Buddha of 
Java, seated on a Siva’s head, were found 
at Uxmal in Yucatan. 

FUSLIUN. Greek. Plantago ispaghulai 
Spogel seed. 

FUSTAGNO. It. Fustian. 

FUSTAN. Sp. Fustian, 

FUSTEIN. Dut. Fustian. 


FYZABAR 

FUSTIAN. 

Fustein Dot. Bumasea 

Futaine Fr. Barchan 

Barchent Orr. Fastan f 3|.^ ' 

Fustagno,Frllstagno, It. 

A cotton stnif, wealed or ribbed on one 
side. Faulkner, McCulloch. 

FUSTIC. Eng. 

Occihout Du. Legno giallo do 

Boinjauue do Brcul Fr. Braailin. 

Gclbhola Gkr. Palo del Brasillo 

Fustick „ marillo. 

A dye wood, the produce of the Madura 
tinctoria, a large tree of tropical America 
and the west Indies. McCulloch, Tomlinson 
Sumnotids. ’ 

FUTAINE. Fr. Fustian. 

FU-TAL, See Kwang-tuiig-chi. 

FtJTTEH ALI, a king of Persia. See 
Fatteh-Ali 

FUTTEUPORE SIKRI was the fiekl 
of battle between Baber and rana Singha, 
chief of Chifctore when Baber was defeated. 
In 1527, however, rana Singha wa.s over- 
thrown in a second engagement Tr, Hind, 
ii p. I. 

FYZABAD, the capital of Badakhsliaii, 
abandoned in Wood’s time, but reoccupiei 
by Mir Shah. YuU*$ Cathay, I page 235. 

FYZABAD a town in Oiidh. A copper 
plate of date S. 1243 A. D. 1187 was found 
here, in which mention is made of the Vnis- 
shnava religion and of Lakshmi and of 
the Rhator princes of Cauouj. See luacrip- 
tions. 
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GACHOHA CHBTTU. 


Q This letter is used in most; of the Ian- quite unexplored by any European, passed 
ffaa^es of Southern Asia, but with tho hard among the mountains north of Bootan and 
sound as before a,e,i,o,u, in gardener, got, Ava, and so made their way due east to the 
gQiplf, gun. There is not apparently any plains of “ the Central Flowery Land.” M. 
pastern tongue, in which it has tho soft Hue wrote an account of his travels. — Prm- 
sonnd of the languages of Europe, before e sq/s TlbeU Tartanj and MmigoUay pp. 32, 33. 
and i, as in general, geometry, gin, giorno, GAB-NUL. Beno. Bengal reed, Am- 
Geruflalemme. In writing Eastern words, . phidonax Bengalensis. 

*' ’ ^ GABOORA. A river near Dinagepore. 

GABRIEL or jibrael, according to 
mahomedan belief, the angel who has charge 


therefore, this letter, where it occurs, presents * 
similar difficulties to tho letter C, which 
Europeans make interchangeable with 


K. as in Cashmir, Kashmir, Cahul, Kabul, of all created things. 

“ Gehoon” i/W, wheat, which has the. GAB’R. Pees. A fire worshipper : any 


hard sound, might, by a native of Europe 
be pronounced, erroneously, Jehun, and 
‘ Gontoo” a word derived from the Por- 
tivniese, and pronounced Jentoo, might 
be, erroneously, pronounced Iiard. The 
Avabifl “JabM,” a mountain, is pronounced 
‘ Gabal” by the Northern Arabs. “ Ginti.** 
R< 3 ;(/,amiistcr, “Gird” Pev.% a round or 
circle, aro alike hard. The I^nglish letters 
“ gh” are generally to be pronouiK'ed sepa- 
randy in Easbei'n tongues, asif written “ gHi,* 
blit ill the Arabics and taken from it into l*er- 
siiMi and Hindustani there is a separate letter 
which has a combined softened guttural 
sound of “.7 A” as Ghulam, a slave. 

GAARLA PHALLA. Maleae. Aua- 
mirta eoecnliis. W. and A. 

GaARTO. a town near the soureo of the 
Indus. See Yak. 

GAB. Fruits of Diospyros embryopteris, 


non-believer in inaliomedanism. According to 
thp manuscript dictionary, Burban-i-Kattea, 
GaVr is used in tho sense of Magb, which 
signifies a “ Fire-worshipper.” Gab’r mani- 
i-Magh bashad, keh atash piirust ast. This 
is sometimes written, and very often pro- 
nounced Gavr, by a chaiigo of letters fre- 
quent in Persian, as in other languages. 
“Gavr,” we le.arn from the dictionary 
Jehangiri, means “ those fire-worshippers 
wlio ohservo the religion of Zardiisht, for 
Zoroaster), and they aro also called ‘Mugh.' 
But Origen, in the third century, defending 
Christianity against Celsus, an Epicurean, 
who had alluded to tho mysteries of Mithra, 
uses Kaber as equivalent to Persians. “Let 
Celsus know,” says he “that our prophets 
have not borrowed any thing from the 
Persians or Kabirs.” (Orn/. contr, Ceh» 
VI. p. 291. Caniah. 1658.) A Jewish 


JAh. 

tho size of a. small orange ; deep green, with a ^'dter, quoted by Hyde, (Hist. Rejig. Vet. 
iii.sty dust ; strongly astringent and mucila- I XX iX.) declares that tho 

- Persians call their priests (in tlie plural) 

Cliaberin, (or Kliaberin) whilst tho 
singular Chaber or Khaber (occurring in 
the Talmud), is explained by Hebrew 
commentators, as signifying Pa^sai, or 
Persians. On this subject Hadrian Relaiul 
has ottered some remarks, in Dissert. IX, 


Hind. 


giiioiis.— -L-a/ie, Med. Top. 

GAB, also Gad, also Gondori. 

Covclia serrata. 

GABA. Tel. Desmodium collinnm, 
Te. 272. — Desin. hitifolinm, W. and 
I A fi!)6.— Hedysanim coll. E. iii. .349. 

GABA-GABA, Malay, tho midrib of palm- 


leaves, oftheTeai' of the "sago" mbn' nmcii “ 

used thi’ongKont tho Molueeiia for buildings Part If. p. *.9i. Iraj nd Rb^ea. 

and feucing. Ahip is thatch made of the Dr. Hyde, however, as above cited, 

fringe of palm leaves, douWed down and Cl'ahor or Chaver, denoted both 

sewed on sticks or lathes of hiimboo —Jowm. ** “ layman. Onseley a Iravels, 

of the hid. Arch. Vol. VI. Nn. 6. ^ 0 /. T. f. 150. 

GABAR H. properly “ Ghab’r” Pers. GAUCHA. San's. Andropogon iwaran- 
^ person not a mahomedan, in general, ®^*®^*'* 


hut commonly a Zoroastrian, a Parsi or 
nre Worshipper. Sec Gab’r. 

GABxVSAN. Bung, a tanner. 

V NELLI. Tel. Prerana longifo* 


1: M .V. i tii, j. xcriuutii 

p A. iii, 79 also givoii to oGier species of padiiam ; 


GACIIC.HA CHETTU. Tkl. Guilan- 
dina bonduc, L The hindus, from the hos- 
tile and unapproachfiblc character of this 
plant, compare it to a miser in the following 


I'mna. 

GABBA. Hind, carpets. 
GAlffil.LAL. Tui,. a Bat. 

ABDI. Mar. A fisherman. 

, M. M. Hue and 

loute, hitherto, so far as we 


Gabet by 
know, 
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GADDAH. 


GADKUJI. 
GADDA KANDA. Tbl. 


Jf a miser dwell near a liberal man, be will ] GADDA KANDA. TbIi. Colocaeia ^ 
die rather than remain a witness of his gene- culeiitsi, Schott. Calla calyptrata, R. Hi 511 


rosity like the Gn-rMha under the Kalpa 
vnlesha (or celestial tree of desire). Vc- 
mana. i. 7, FI Andh. 

GACH. Hind. Mortar, plaster, fine plas- 
ter ; plaster of Paris. 

GACHCHA or GOT. Amongst the Jains 
of Southern India, there are capites or cla.sses, 
called by these two terms. See Jain. 

GACIIMIRICH. Bkno. Capsicum an- 
nuum. Linn ; also 0. Nepalciisis. 

GACHNl-MITTI. Hixd. A soft, saponino, 
drab colored, clay, or earth. 

GACINCDLUS, a gcinm of birds of the 
Sub-family Geciuiiiro and lainily Picidiu, in 
which are six sub-families as under : 

Favi, Picidm. 

Suhfani. Campepli ileum, C gen. IG sp. 
1 Campephilus, viz., 2 Hcmiccrcus, 4 Ifemilo- 
phus, 3 Chrysocolaptes, 2 Braeliypterus, 

I'iga- 

&nb-fitm, Geciniiiffi, 4 gon. 10 sp. viz., 
12 Gecinns, 1 Gaciiiculus, 3 Meiglyptes, 
3 Micropternus- 

Sub-fam. Pieinn^ 2 gen. 1 5 
J Dryocophus, 14 Pious. 

Sub-fam. Pi<nimiiinm, 2 gen. i 
1 Picumuus, 2 Sasin. 

Suh-fam., Yuncinm, 1 gen. 1 
1 Yunx torqiiilla. 

Sub-Jam, IndicatoriiifD 1 gen. I sp. viz., 
1 Indicator xanthonotus. Sec Birds, page 
470. 


GADDA NISLLT. Tel. also Buduniaru 
Ccltis (Sponia) orientalis, L. • ’ 

GADDA PlSmiKB. Tel. or Dhatiki 
kusninamu, Grislea tonientosa, R, 

GADDA PUTIKK. Tel. or Baudiniuru, 
giidii, Getonia iluribunda, R. 

GADDI. A hill shepherd, about Kangra 
and elsewhere. See Gadaria. 

GADDI JANUMU. Tel. Sorghum nor. 
nuum, Wilhl Andropogon cor. R. i. 270. A. 
lax us R. 1. 271. Roxh’s two sp. appear tovo. 
fer to the same plant, 

GADDI SlUNGAR. 


urn. 

GADERWA. 


Hind. Chonopodi, 
Hind. Erythrina arboros. 


sp. 

sp. 

sp. 


GADKS liad a temple of Melkarth, wlim 
his symbol was an over-burning lire. ,SeD 
Baal. 

GADFLY Eng. fEsirnm. Lat. 
GADD’HA. Hind. An ass. 

GADllA. Bind. A club, a mace, owa- 
sionally pomdrnyed in the hands of Siva 
and Vishjin. Sec Siva, Vislinu. 

GADIIAPURNA. Beng. Bierhaavi-^ 
diundriu. 

GAD III. A hind It sovereign’s throne, a 
pillow. “ The cushion,” by wliich a Hij- 
1 ])oot throne is designated. — Tod*s Rfijadlm,i. 
fol. /. p 3111 . See Gadi. 

GADIIiNA. Beno. Allium ascalonicnm. 
— Koxh. 

GADL Hind. (1) A cushion, a por- 
ter’s knot, a pad; (2) tobacco twisted up 
into a rope for sale ; (3) a seat of honor; 
the cushion of the throne. Succession to a 
Jav. Musa paradisaica, the; kingly dignity, or to the office of chief ma- 
I lianb of a temple, is called sncceccling to tlio 
CASTILA. Bali. Carica: gadi, and the occupant is said tohe‘’giif)i 
iiishin.” Wilson describes it as the Rpii'" 
Beng. Boei'haaviai tual throne of the founder of a hintlii sect; 

the pillow at the original site of the sect ; t le 
GADARIA, also Gild uria. Beng. A shop- pillow or .seat of the primitive teacher, 
herd from Gadar or Gsidur a sheep, the Gad- spiritual throne. A gadi, is literally, /*' 
aria shepherds of the N. W. Provinces have cushion, and is placed on a rich carpet ou* **' 
several divisions who do not eat together nor I ground and forms the hindii throne. ^ J 

intermarry, Tho younger brother marries) raused to or seated on the Gadi, is eqmvncn 

the widow of the elder brother, elder brothers | to being raised to tho throne. See 
do not maiTy the widow of a younger bro- GADI BUNf. Bung. svu. of Trwn 

ther.— See Gaddi. ma decandra. ~ L/vm. 

GADDA. Tel, Any edible root. 

GADDA. Tel. An egg ; the testis. 

GADDA-GHAL is a punishment un- 
known in any but tho hindu code; the 
hieroglyphic import appears on pillars, and 
must be seen to be understood, 

GADDA GORU, Tel. Scutia indica. 

GADDAH. Hin. Tho terminal head ofi braetoata, Rotz. Roxb. . 

the date palui, eaten as a vegetable. I GADKUJI. Hind. Pyrus varioi 
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GAD, tho Babylonian god of destiny. 
GADA. Hind. A club. See Gadha, 
GADAMU. Tel. A Boar. 
GADANG. 

Plantain, 

GADANG 
papaya, Linn. 

GADA PURNA. 
procumbens. 


GADI CHIKKUDU KAYA. 
Rhynchosia medlcaginca, I). ^ 

733. — Dolichos med. R. iii. 3 15. 
GXDWJhL See Clupeidm. 

GADIDE GADAPARA, 
braetoata, Retz.— R. iii. 100. 
GADIDE-GADDA. Tel. 


Aristolocb*^ 

Aristolocb^** 





gaetri 

GADIill DONDA PENDALAM. Tel. | 
also Niinva pendalnm, Disocorea alata, L. 1 

OAUAPATI. The chief of a body of reli- j 
fyioiis nieodicnni’e. 

° GADI SUGANDHI. Trl. or Siigi^iidliU 
pala, llemidesmus indious, R. Bi*. 

GADING. Malay, Elepliant’s tusk, iv- 

GADJANTERGARH. a fortress in the 
soutlierii Mahiatta country in L. 15® 44' 
is'. L. 7-^'’ The phiin at tho foot of 

tlie fort is 1 ,996 feet above tho sea. Sch /, 

GATJUS. Lat. Cod. See Fishes. 

gad VASSAL. Hinp. Allium rubcllum. 

G AEK W AR. Tho G ack war family , sprang 
ill 17-0, from Danimaji Gnokwar Sliainsher 
Ihiliadnr an ofli(5nr under Khandi Rao Holkar, 
and tlicy ruled till tho treaty with the Briti.sh 
(rovcTiimontm 1802. In 1808, Col. Alexander 
■\\0dkei*, then Re.sidcut at <.hc Gackwar’sj 
cdiiit., was able to arrange for payment to , 
tlic Gaekwai’, from ten Rajpoot ebiefs, of a 
certain fixed sum as suzerainty. When the ! 
IVishwa was overthrown in 181 7, tho Bri- ! 
tisli succeeded that power in the chief eon- 1 
ti'ol. An annual tribute in the proportion of 
Jnls to the British Govenimont and Jrd to 
tlm Gackwar. Tho tribiiiarios aro cuIUmI j 
Talukihirs of whom there are 224 and each of i 
whom pos.scsses exclusive jurisdiction in his | 
own district, and only the Gras.sia and AIul ; 
Griissia are allowed to litigate with their nil- • 
ing chiefs. Those aro sprung either from i 
ciidotsof i-ho ruling tribe or from proprietors 
of lauds which they seized and now defend 
with all the proverbial tenacity of tlio Rajput, 
who freely gives and takes life for acre.s. 

Tho territories of the Gaekwar have an 
area of 4,300 square miles, with a population 
of 1,710,404 and au aiuiual revenue of 
iCfiOOjOOO. acres. Thnwas Prinscp's Anllqni- 
ties, 2 >. 286 and 287. Sec India, Ifattyawar. 
Mahratta Governments in India. 
G^ERTNERA GARDNERL Tnw. A 

troG of the Central Province of Ceylon, 
growing at an elevation of 6,000 to 7,000 
hat^Thw. Enuni. id. Zeijl. p. 202. 

G^RTNERA RACEAIOSA. Roxb. 
Jlaltilata, JJiND. I Vedala chottu, 

Marlholata, Sans, j 

This is a fino and fragrant flowered creep- 
er, and very hardy. A fine specimen runs 
over somo trees in the Dowdat bagh at 
Ajmcer. — Qeul. Mnd. top. p. 192, Wight in 
Icone.s, gives also G. Koiiigii. 

GAKTHF. a brief invocation used by 
"iiidus, as a prayer. That usually alluded 
^ under this term, is the “Gaetri-mun- 
• tram and is considered to bo tho most sa- 
«i*ed verso iu the Vedas. In the nature 


GAHLOT. 

worship oF the Vedas, the sun was wov» 
shipped under the designation Savifcri. This 
prayer is supposed to be known to brahmans 
mly.They are taught it when they receive 
the sacred string ; and they are enjoined never 
to communicate it to any other sect. Its 
Sanscrit words arc O’m! Bliurbhuva SRU^ 
vahii. O’m ! ^ Tatsa Vit’liru varennyain. 
B'liargo dovas.sya dhirnahi dhiyo yoiiaha 
pratcho dnyaili. O’m! Earth, air, heaven. 
O’m! let U.S meditate on tho supremo splen- 
dour of tho divine sun. May he illnmiiiate, 
our minds. See Gayatri, Hindu, Siirya. 

GAFFAT near Debra Tabor in Amhara, 
where tho l<hiropean woi-kinen of the em-^ 
peror resided, — James. See Semitic races. 

GAGAK, Jav. a rice field “ gugali,” 

sawah,” “ tipar,” are rice fields differing 
I in tho mode of cultivation adopted in them. 

I GAYGARKAND. Hind. Astragalus 

miilticeps. 

GAGAT, also Gngata.. Ger. also Las- 
trino, It. also Gagns. Lat. Jet. 

GAGGERACHETTU. Tel. Tho Sans, 
syns. aro Kathinjara, and Kutlieraka, which 
signify Ocirniirn sanctum. 

I GAGGAR YUILMI. Hind. Rhododen. 

dron campanalatum. 

GAGII-GHO. A long shirt worn by 
BuIikOi women. 

GAGLI. Hinp. (1) Dolichosuniflorus, 
(2) Arum colooasia. 

GAGRA. Hind. A subdivision of the 
Bliangior sweepcT caste.— lll/soa. 

GAGRA. Hind. Solannm graoilipes. 

GAGY, In about lat. 0°, 2o' S. in the 
Giliolo passage, is an island of considerable 
extent and moderately elevated. — llorshurgh, 

GAHAI. Hind. Berries of Eleagnus 
conferta ; tho Kaiikol of Hazarui and else- 
Avlierc. 

GAIFALAYA, An outcast predatory race, 
near Matclle in Ceylon who acted as execu- 
tioners in the times of tho Kandyan kings, 

I The people of the low lands on the coast 
1 of Ceyjon aro of a Tamulian or Dravidian 
' stock. Those of Kandy, with their habits 
of polyandry would seem to bo allied to tho 
people of Coorg. The Gabalnya, Rhodia and 
Veddah are Avild, ont-cast voces dwelling in 
the forests and unfrequented parts. — Tcn’< 
nent. 

! GAHARBA. a resin used in Benares in 
I making lacquer ware. 

GAHARU. Malat also Alua-tan, also 
Alivah, Aloes. 

GAHARWAR, One of the 36 royal 
races of Rajputs settled atKanoj. l^ihon. 

GAHLOT. A Kaiput tribe in tho N. W, 
of India. The Sisodya are a branch of tho 
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GAJA-PATL 

Cablot, and the jajah of Udyapnr is a 31- 
eodya. — Wilson, See Gehlot. 

GAHRIJ, Malay. Aloe Indica. 'Royle. 

GAHiill* Malay, Japan, also Kaya gah ra 
Agallocha wood. Eagle wood. 

GAl. Hind. A eow. Gai Gora. Hind* 
Honied oatfcle. 

GAIEUN. Duk. Bczoar; Calcu1u.s cysti- 
eue. 

GAJ. An affluent of the Boas river. 

GAJACHINNO. Tkl. Colastrus mon- 
tana, Rox».— TT. and A, W, Ic, 

GAHUN. Hind. Wheat, Triticuni tosti- 
vum. 

GAILLARDIA PICTA. Flowering plants 
chiefly froni North America, may be grown in 
any garden soil and may be increased by 
dividing the roots, common everywhere ; the 
scent of some of the species is unpleasant. — 
RiddelL 

GAINA. A dwarf variety of the Bos In- 
dicus, or Indian bullock. 

GAINGOOL Hind. 

Panam calaug, Tast. Tati kniangoo, TKr<. 

Is the yonng plant or shoot of the bmb 
aim tree Borassus flabcllirorniis. It is 
oiled and eaten by common people. To oli- 
tain it they dig a hole, about throe feet deep, 
in which they put the stone of the fruit and 
cover it up with earth : about a year after- 
wards it is dug out and the plant or shoot 
tlien produced is called Gaingool, 

GAITRL See Gaetri, Hindoo, Surya, 
Zonar. 

GAJA, Malay, San.sc. Elephant 

GAJA OHINNI. TiiL. Celastrus montana, 

B, 

GAITA. A wild tribe in the Rajah- 
mundn district. — Wilsnv. 

GAJANGI. Tel. Paudanus odoratissi- 
sius, L,fiL 

GAJA NIMMA. Tkl. Citrus berga- 
xnia, var. The Taba-nihn o? Bengal, 

GAJANUMTJ. A name of the himlu 
deity Ganesa, it means elephant face. See 
Ganesa. 

GAJA-PATL A sovereign race that rul- 
ed in Orissa, but little is known of them. The 
name means lord of the elephant** In the 
Northern Circars. Chicacole and Rajah- 
mimdry were the capitals of thejAndhra sove- 
reigns, a race anterior to the Christian era. 

A more exact knowledge of these and 
of the early bnddbisb princes ofVegi or Vengi 
Desain, who reigned at Dara Nagara on the 
Kistna, near Amaravati and at Vengipurara 
the exact' site of which is not yet known, is 
ail important desideratum, only likely to be 
obtained from an investigation of their 
monumental and architectural remains. 


GALAGARA. 

The Ealinga Oiialnkya power ruled at R® 
jahmundry, and throughout the Northern Cip 
cars. Extant sasanams and sculptured re- 
mains exhibit several alternations of superi. 
ority between them and tho Gajapati of 
Orissa. 

The Ganapati or Kakateya dynasty ral- 
ed at Warangul. Though near the frou- 
tier, and now in the Nizam’s territory, it was 
once the capital of great part of the N. Cir- 
cars. 

Of the Reddies of Condavir little ia 
known. 

The succession of the budclhist race 
by the Chulukya of Rajjabmnndry, tlio 
subsequent sway of the Ganapati, Voma 
Rcddi and Rayel of Bijanagar, togefclioi- 
witli their contests and tho various relations 
between them, are little known and may bo 
amply eliKudated by existing remains. 

GAJA PIPPAJLI, Sansc. Scindapsus 
officinalis, — SnhoU , 

GAJA PUSHP.aiU. Sansc. Mesua 

GAJ BEL. Hind. The elephant creeper, 
Bauliinia racemosa. 

GAJAR. Hind. (1) Daucus enrota, 
(2) paliari gajar, Hind. Eryngium piauuni. 

GA.IELi. See Kolat, page 4S9. 

GALI. Tel. Grislea tomentosa, jR. 

GAJJARA. See Inscriptions, page 388. 

GAJJARA GADDALU. Tel. Daucus 
carota, L. — Carrot, 

GAJLHALLT, or Gazzelhalli, in L. 

II 0 33' N, L. 77« r E, in th(5 Nilgiris, on tbo 
left bank of the Moyar, N. E. of Ufcakamand 
is 5918 ft. above tho sea . — ScolL 

GAJNA or GAYNL An ancient name 
of Cambay. 

GAJPIPALI. Hind, Plantago ainploxi- 
caiilis. 

GAJUBA. Loaves and triangular stalks 
of a small succulent plant, brought from 
Bombay, heating, and ' used as a purge.— 
Gen. Med. Top. p. 135. 

GAJU-BAM, Hind. Anisomeles Ma* 
bnrica. 

GAJU CHETTU. Tel. Solanum ru- 
brnm, Mill. 

GAJU GUM. Gum of the Cashew tree. 

GAJ’M. Ta.\i. a cloth measure. Sec 
Gaz ; Guz. 

GAJUR, Hind. Daucus carota. Carrot. 

GAL. Hind. Goitre. 

GAI. 1 . Hind. Pers. Pennisetum Itali- 
cum. Panicum Italicum. 

GALAGA. Tel. Tephrosia racemosa. 

GALA-GALA. Malay, pitch. 

GALAGARA. Tbi. Bclipte prostrato- • 
— jRoi»&, 
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GAMNGAL- 


GALBANUM OFFICINALE. 


OALAM-BUTTLB. A reddish white solid Alpinia netans is sometimes bronchi Icf 
oil obtained from Bassia bntyracea.— England, according to Dr. Roxburgh, for 
end's DicL Galatiga major. Its leaves, when braised, 

GALANGA. Dut. Eng. Fr. Lat. Galangal. ^ strong smell of cardamoms, and the 
GALANGA alba. See Galangal. cardaraomurn plant is frequently placed in 

GALANGA KiEMPFERL Syn. of rearranged under 

J Elettaria. According to Dr. Honigborger 

(p. 278) the natives of Laliore are of opinion 
that the root of Pi per betel ^pan-ki-jar) is 
wha-t the Persians call Koolian, which is the 
Indian Galanga. Galanga root is o good 
deal used in Cliina, and forms an article of 
commerce, fetching in the London market 
from 12s. to 16s. per cwt. in bond. Its 


Krompferia galanga. 
GALANGAIi. Eng, 

Ar. Colenjun, 
liaiip^kn'aa 
Cniy. Langkwo, 
E 4 V 0 . Pit. Kalgan, 
Lat, Kolanjana, 
Ger. I 


Kust-talkh, 
Kholangarr, 
L:nin-(lon, 
Galattgtti I>rT. 


Guz. Ilisn. 
Malay. 

llv». 

Saxs.. 


Gftlsjant, wii-K. 1 iroin las. t.o 10s. per cwt. in bond. Its 

A brown tuberose root, with a faint aro- peppery and aromatic. Externally 

inatio smell, and pnnsfent taste, like a mix- *'*’® root-stocks is reddish brown, 

tm-eof })cpper and ginger. It is supposed "^'®*'nally pale reddish white 1,286 cwt. of 
to have boon introdnoed by the Arabs, bnt ®®’®“gal root, valued at 2,880 dollars, was 
it was previously mentioned by ting. ’ Thg exported from Canton in 18-50 — WiUimtB’ 
plant which yielded this root waslonw nn- Vol. 11. page 400. RmjU, 

Iciioum, and it has been supposed to be that of C'yo.p. 012. Skmmud'sOmnml. Pro- 

a pepper, of an Iris, of Acorns calamus, or to P’ ^ 

be the Acorns of the ancients. Ktempferia GALANCA MAJOR, Rcmph. svn of Al- 
galanga was so called from its aromatic P>nia galanga. See Cnlancral ^ ' 

roots hemg supposed to bo the true ftalan- GALANGA MALACCENSIS. Rumph 
pil. The tutes of Cyiieras longns were of Alpinia malaocensi8.—R«coe 
sometimes substitnted, and called English GALANG.AN. Jav. An irri-mtion trench 
Galangal. Two kinds, the large and the . GALAPAGOS ISLANDS, alLst^nr' 
small galangal, are described j these aro indigenous living thing is peculiar to tbem^ 
usually conside«d to be derived from the Admiral Fitaro; meiuions tlmt^vWle 
^me plant a difi^orent stages of ite growth, side of them /covered witl i verinw the 
Im Dr.AinsIie, in bis ‘ Materia Indica,’ in- other aspects are barren and ^ 

sists upon the greater value of the lessor, as H Vbice, n. 10. pwched^ 

tills IK wnminr nYlrt iYirtx.rt _ n .1 /f 4 1 m/-\TTr w-r — 

G.4LAK.T0RI. Hind. TrichoBauthca 
angmna. 

GALAlTANS,from the Greek, Gala, Milk. 
Goala, herdsman in Sanscrit. raXaTisoi, Gala', 
tiiins, or Ganls, and seAr. (Jelts allowed to 
(.4 fm™ ,i.ir '’--. 'V '7" oraain- bo the same, svonidbo the sheoherd races 

S-S&cV-- 

“ fi™ texterr thoS MnuSiarr, to. ® 

Or. Pjraiid, ’ 
liKB. Birzud, 
liiNr). 


... . * o x,a wiiu icMsur, as 

bis IS wiirmor and more fragrant, and there- 
lore highly prized in India. The plant pro- 
(liicmg It IS a native of China, and the Rove- 
rend Mr. Williams says that the root is 
wnt from China to India; and that there are 
wo sorts the gi-eater and tliosmaller, obtain- 


i;„u. ^ j »» fcuxcurc inmiopii aiuttorharz, 

and n .r anaorid, peppery taste, X«A3ite, 

«nd a slight aromatic smell. The lai-irer is ‘’'•'^Ihonoh. 

a" SD^, f T'*® P’“* Fodnoing this gnm resin is still 

«i?M^nd?a ,®“™P® ""fit®™;"®-!- It has been supposed to bo 

long bean li Pbe greater Galangal has from the Ferula fornlago, also from 

SeitaminAn ^ produce of a Galbannm officinale Dm, of the tribe 

Rampliitts Sde^.^so from the Opoidia galbanifera 

'sthe^ACniaoJdl^’ the tribe Smyriie®, It ocenrs in com. 

of Chin. ftgglntmated plastic masses. It is 

.Malayan Archipelago, hot, acrid and bitter a^d in properties r^! 

sembles asafetida, bnt weaker.— AfcaitBocA 
» Thus Alpinia /«. 0‘SAanyWssey. McOlettaJd 

^AI-BANUM OFFICINALE. Dos. 


Affllo-« 1 luuca usoa oy tne vsxxjuj 

^eu paU ; the former has hence Naftcl, 

Galanga alba of Kcenig ; and the Kinneh, 


An.\B. 

Pkrs. 


Gir-Khat, 


PfiBSw 


T* ®“ ®®"d This plant liaa from the seeds, been an, 

r. The fragrant root of mised by ProfessorDon,to be of t£ tribe sSe- 
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GALEGA. 

Hnc 9 . ffchilftgOj galbttitlferai (Nees 

and Ebermaier) of the coasts of the Medi- 
terranean, the Gancasns, &c. yields copious- 
' ly a secretion which dries into a gum resin, 
supposed by some to be galbanum, but Pro 


GALElSiA. 


GALENA. 

Ijead Glance, Exo. 

Lead ore, „ 

Plomb sulfare, Pii. Gb. 

TLia is the richest ore of lead, and 


Sulphnretof Lead, Ex, 

Bleiglana, 


fessor Don states that galbanum is yielded metal is chiefly obtained. As met 

by quite a diifcreut genus, called by him . i commerce it is inhcavy,shining, black, 

, lor bluish lead coloured cubical masses- 

having a great resemblance to the sulphu^gj 
of antimony. At the Madras Exhibition of 
1857, a rich oro of argentiferous galena 
Was exhibited from Mai taban by Dr. Bj-an- 
dis, granular, or in mimile crystals, n-ith 
silver passing through it in thready veins. 
This ore, assayed by Dr. Scott, contains about 
80 per cent, of silver lead. But the quantity 
I of silver was found to vary in the portion 
examined from 70 to 300 ounces in the ton 
of ore. It is impossible therefore to say 
wliat its commercial value may be, unless an 
average sample were obtained, but if the ore 
exists in any quantity and of the same qua- 
lity as that examined, it is a most vflluiihle 


Galbanum officinale. Little is po.sitively | 
known about the plant which furnishes the 
galbanum of the druggists, but in the opi- 
nion of the best botanists it is not obtained 
from the Bubon galbanum or Perula feru- 
lago of most Pharmacopoeifie. The gum resin 
is obtained by incisions in the root and 
stems ; the juide is cream-coloured,* and .soon 
concretes into a solid mass. — Eng. Cgc. Hogg. 
p. 388. O'ShaUghiessg^p. 367. 

GALBOJA. Hind. Pin us Gcrardiana. 
GALEEdHA. Hind. A woollen or cot- 
ton carpet or rugi 

GALEDUPA ABBOUEA. 

Knmeja, Hind. | Konja, Chett.a Hind. 


. j. • fii • j i cue; and would be well worth working hv 

A very cofmmon tree m Tonnssei-im and * t> i r l - n .. ^ 

Pegu, more especially in the Premo district. | f. soparafnij the silver 

theJeed mav be ooilected in any <inantity, by careful slow cool.,. g, and 

it is a large s'eedand-an oil. “Kuialuga k.i process preves re.n,u.c.;at,ve .vl.o.c 


tel” is expressed from it, wliicii is used in 
Bengal for bunuiig, and medicinally as a 
linirnont. Wight in leones, gives also G. 
elliptica and pisoidia. — Dr. McClvIlaud. 
GALEDUPA INDIOA. L.\m. 


Daloclijinipa aiborca. 
Kaxmga, Tri.. 


only 7 ounces of silver (!an be obtained from 
a ton of metal. This is probably the ore re- 
ferred to by the Kov. Francis Mason, m. in 
his publication on the natural produclions 
of Burmah, where he says the liine.stonc of 
the Provinces probably contains large quan- 
tities of load. In the valley of the Sahven 
there is a rich vein of argeniiCerons galena, 
which is reported to appear on the siirfuce. 
A specimen that Dr. ]Mort()n sent to .Eng- 
land for analysis, was said to be a yery valn- 
nble mineral, and destined to make a I'or- 
fcniie f«>r some one. Professor ]\litchell in 
r.he certilicato that he furnished Dr. Mortoa 
of tlie analysis, says ii contains Leful, Siil- 


Pongamia glabra. Vent. 

Kurmeja, Hind. 

Kenja, „ I 

A very large timber tree, from 40 to 50 
feet high, common all over the Indian pe- 
ninsula, in Bengal, &c. It flowers during 
the hot season, and the seeds vijian towards 
the close of the year. They yield a useful 
cil. Its wood is light, white, and iirm, and 
serves for a variety of economic purposes, j pluir. Silver, Gold (traces) Lime, Magnesia, 
Branches stuck in the ground grow readily, ' :Von, Silica, and Carbonic Acid. It is a 
grass and every thing else grows well tin- .sulphurot of lead or galena. The quantity 
der its shade. — Mr. Ituldes AtSS. ^ of lead and silver appears to be coiisidera* 

GALEDUPA TETR.4.PBTATiA. A com- I Wo, but tbee was i.ot s.ifflcici.t of tbo iu>»<!- 
mon tree of Tenftsserim anil B.in.inb, more i ’’W to cstiuiate citlior.” In a s.uiiU um 
especially in the Prome district. Its seeds j specimen from JIavlaban, the amount ot s.i- 
yield an oil for burning and the flowers a found to vary in diflerent ‘ 

ike red dye.— Di-. MeOleltaud. of it. the per ccjilagc of lead being about < J- 

n k T wtjm/r a ri l . Iu the first trial the silver was lound to 

GALEEM. Arab. Carpets. amount to about 70 ounces to the ton el 

GALEGA. A genus of plants belonging ore; but in the second to not less than 300 
to the Legurainosae, tolerably oimamental. ounces in the ton, or a little less than 1 
As they form a bush of small size they re- cent. Mr. O’Reiley states that the carbo- 


quire room when planted out, the colours are 
mostly blue and white. Wight in leones gives 
Gaiega Heyueana, incana, peutaphylla, and 
spinosa. And G. coerulia; colonila ; lancesB- 
Iblia, and purpurea are syna. of T. purpurea. 


nate of lead exists near the head waters < 
the Hoimgdaram. Another locality froiu 
which galena was exhibited was theDhoneia 
look, Kurnool, from which gnJenai m very 
largo blocks has been obtained; one 
meastf red abonlt 1 8 inches in diameter 
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•tflied upwards of 3 cwt. This ore, care- 
fiillv tested by Dr. Scott some years ago, 
then found to contain from 63 to 70 

- <jent. of lead but no silver ; it was also 
tried at the Mint and yielded a large per 
I of lead. It has been used for some 
the Madras School of Arts for glaz- 
iii^'pottery and answers well for that pur- 
nose though it is found to succeed bettor 
Srhen reduced to the form of minium, and 
then ground with felspar and an alkali. It 
vras brought to notice by Captain J. G. 
Kassell and occurs in large quantities and 
in blocks of great size in the vicinity of 
Kttrnool, Its history is interesting. It was 
discovered accidentally by the late ex-Na- 
waub of Kurnool, in digging a well. The 
re-examination of the first specimen of the 
Kurnool ore proved it to contain upwards 
ol’l per cent, of silver, or 374 ounces in the 
ton, the quantity of lead and silver together 
being only 45 per cent, which was occasion- 
ed by there being a considerable quantity of 
ganjjae disseminated through the portion 
examined. Another specimen, given by Col. 
Cotton and also said to bo from Kurnool, 
was found to contain 175 oz. 3 dwts. in the 
ton. A specimen of this im washed ore was 
a^ain analysed by Dr. Scott in 1859 and 
when fused with carbonate of soda and 
nitrate of potash, jiroducod about 60 per cent. 
of metallic lead. The resulting lead, on 
being coupelled, furuislied a bead of silver 
weighing 1*18 grs. which is equivalent to 
‘j6'64 oz. in the ton of ore, or 1G5'76 oz. in 
the ton of metal. In the recent researches of 
Malugah and Doroehet they liavc found tliat 
when sulphide of silver i.s associated with 
the sulphides of other metals, it is always 
unequally distributed. Among the metallic 
ores holding the promise of being market- 
able, are a rich ore of galena or sulphuret of 
Ipadfpom Juiigurnrazpillay in the vicinity of 
Cuddapah. Tliis ore is rich in silver, and is 
worked by the Natives on this account, but 
all the lead is wasted and the silver is obtain- 
ed by a tedious, clumsy, and expensive pro- 
^S8. Galena is found at liupi of Kulu iii the 
Kungra district, associated with quartz, 
also in the Khagula in the Shaphur disfrict ; 
lu the Kashmir country and in Kandahar. 
*ov}ell, Hand hooh Ecnn. Prod. Fimjaby 
P'H M.E.J,K.ojm7. 

GA.LE0DES. A genus of spiders, of 
^mch species occur in Central Asia, 'lartary 
and in the Himalaya^ The Lycosa or Taran- 
tuWes singoriensis (or Aranea tarantula 
” Psdlas) ; and the “ Scorpion-spiders” 
common on the steppes, are the Galeodos 
^oides (PhaUngium aranoides of Pallas). 

^ latter-ror a congener common in 


GALEODESVORAX. 

Afghanistan, ^vas there mistaken for the 
‘ Tarantula’ by Elphinstone. Both, but 
more e.specially the Galeodes (or Solpuga), 
are celebrated for their bites, reputed to^ bo 
envenomed but this is now denied by natu- 
ralists. 

This very formidable and most voracioas 
* Tiger of the Spider class,’ is a terrible pest* 
in some parts, as especially on the Astrakan 
steppe, where its bite is much dreaded by 
the Kalmuks, who call it the ‘ black widow’ 
(belbnssancharra). Messrs. Z wick and Schill 
two German missionaries employed by the 
Russian Bible Society, notice these crea- 
tures, as a plague of no mean order. 
They harbour chiefly under the tufts of 
wormwood, and about the hones which are 
always to be found near a Kalmuk habita- 
tion, and also at tho month of the deserted 
nests of the Spermophilus citillus, where 
they collect a sort of bed of leaves.” On 
one occasion — “ a Kalmuk had been 
bitten on the back in his bed, about half an 
hour before, by one of these creatures, which 
he had killed and preserved. The man’s 
back was swollen to a considerable distance 
round the part, and water trickled from hi.s 
month. Near the same hut they saw a camel 
with the body exceedingly swollen by the 
bite of one of these poisonous spiders. Not 
long after, they saw a number of camels which 
had been bitten, in the same state, and no- 
body seemed to apply any remedy. Of tho 
animal creation, the camels seem to sufter 
most from these spiders, because they aro 
most addicted to lying on the ground. 

GALEODES VORAX. Hutton. An 
extremely voracious spider, of Northern In- 
dia, which feeds at night, on beetles, flies, 
and even large lizards sometimes^ gorging 
itself to such a degree as to become almost 
unable to move, and remaining torpid and 
motionless for about a fortnight. A sparrow, 
as also the musk-rat (Sorex Indicus; were 
put along with it and killed by it. 

This tiger of the insect world,” was seen 
to attack a young sparrow half grown, and 
seize it by the thigh, which it sawed through. 
The savage then caught tho bird by tho 
throat, and put an end to its sufierings by 
cutting off’ its head. On another occa- 
sion, says the same authority, Dr. Bad- 
deiey confined one of these spiders under n 
glass wall-shade with two young musk-rate 
(Sorex Indious), both of which it destroyed.” 
It must be added, however, that neither in 
the instance of the bird, of the lizard, or the 
rats, did the galeodes devour its prey after 
killing it. Gapt. T. Hutton, in the eleventh 
volume of the Aiiatic Society* s Journal ; makee 
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GALBRIDA CRISTATA. 

ineniion of a lizard bitten by one being al- 
lowed to escape, with only a severe wound on 
the side ; bat as it lived for some days before 
being permitted to mn off, the bite of the 
Galoodes would not appear to be poisonous.’* 
— Oom page 237-8. Tenn, Sketch Nat. Hut. 
Oeylorii page 470. Captain Hutton, in Jotir. 
As. 8oc» of Ben., Vol. XL Part II. page 8G0. 
Temienfs Sketches of the Nat Hist of Geylmi, 
page 470. 

GALEOPITHECID^. The flying lemurs, 
a family of mammals of the order Primates, 
their position in which may bo thus indicated, 

Order Primates. 

Fam. SiMiAUiE. Monkeys. 

Suh-Fam. SiMUNiB. Apes. 

Gen. Simla, 2 sp. 

Sub-Fam. Hylobatin;e. Gibbous. 

Gen. Hylobates, 3 sp. Presbytes, 12 sp. 

Suh-Fam. Papioninas. Baboons. 

Gen. Innuus, 7 sp. 

„ Macacus, 4 sp. 

Fam» LEMURiDiG. Lemurs. 

Gen. Nycticebus, 1 sp. 

„ Loris, 1 sp. 

„ Tarsium, 1 sp. 

Fam. Galeopithecip;r. Flying Lemurs. 

Gen. Galeopithecns, 1 sp. 

GALBOPITHECUS, the flying lemurs, a 
family of mammals of the order Primates, 
which may bo thus indicated. 
GALEOPITHECUS VOLANS. Shaiv. 

Syn. G. marmorntaa ; philippensia tornatonsis, 
lufiis, undatus, Teiiiminckii j are considered by SUaw 
and others to bo varieties. 

Lemur vol£,ns. Linn. 

Vosportilio admirabilis, Bont. 

* Cato-simius volaus, Came Hi. 

Coliigo. Griff. All, King. 

Flying macaco of Pennant. PJ\g. 

Flying lemur, Eng I Gendoo, Jav 

„ Pox, „ Kubung, Malay 

,v Cat, „ I Tkl. 

This is the only species of the genus. It 
inhabits India, Burmali, Penang, the Malay 
peninsula, Siam, Sumatra, Java and Borneo. 
It is nocturnal. They livo on young fruits and 
leaves and do very great injury to gardens 
and plantations.- All day long, they hang 
with their heads down suspended by the 
claws of the hind legs, to the branch of a 
tree, in dusters, and keep up a continuous 
querulous squeaking, as one encroaches on 
the position of another. As evening ap- 
proaches, they quit their shady retreat and 
are to be seen winding their flight to distant 
gardens. They resemble in flight a flock of 
crows retiring to roost. Horsfield's Ma/m~ 
vialia. 

GALERIDA CRISTATA. The Alauda 
cristata; Crested Lark of Europe, Asia, 
N. A&ica ; rare in BritaiO) but common in 


gales: 

India, where it is known as the Chandul h 
is the most abundant lark, on the plains 
Upper India and table land of the Peninsnk 
it is a European species, though of rare o ’ 
currence inBrifcainj and its song, also its uio^ 
of delivery of it in the air, is not very unlllr^ 
that of the sky-lavk, although it does not 
soar to so lofty an altitude. We have some 
where read of the delight expressed by one 
who had been many years in India, at seeinff 
upon his return to his native land, the Skv* 
Lark rise from the sod at his feet, and itioiuit 
higher, and still higher, till reduced to a 
mere speck in the heavens, or utterly kvst 
to view, all the while making the air liiK, 
with its music. Had he ventured forth into 
the fields of any part of India, ho would have 
seen and heard similarly ; although the 
I species (Alauda malabarica) is different, and 
may be somewhat inferior to the European 
sky-lark in song, so far at least as regards 
variety in the notes ; but there is really so 
little diflierence that the two birds could 
assuredly not be distingiiiKlied by the voice 
alone, nor by the jnodo of fliglit, for the 
common Indian Lark resembles the Euro- 
pean Wood Lark in size and shape, with the 
plumage of the sky-lark. Blyth. 

GALERIUS. See Snssauian kings. 

GALEllUCA, One of the Colcoptcra of 
Hong Kong. • 

GALES and hurricanes occur in the 
Indiati Ocean south of the equator. Trade 
wind gales occur at all seasons, hut chietly 
in .Tune, .July and August. In these, tho 
wind veers but little. In the extra tropioid 
gales between L. 30 ® and 45 ® S., the wind 
veers much, and in the tropical huiricnues, 
the winds veer and shift. The S. W. mon- 
soon prevails northof the equator, and w'ht'ii 
it prevails, the S. K. trade wind acquires 
additional strength from the demand made 
upon it to supply the S. W. monsoon, these 
two winds being apparently one system 
under the influence of the earth’s rotation 
and the high temperature which prevails in 
the northern hemisphere: The hurncanes 
of the Indian Ocean are usually rotatory, 
this was shown by Redfield, Thom, Reid and 
Piddingtou South of the equator, 
occur in the months of November and W 
and travel to the W. S. W., and afterwards, 
but not always, to the Southward and 
the wind invariably moving ronnd a 
space (which is usually charactensed by 
calm; from left to right or with the ban 
of a watch; while the storm which 
diameter of 1 to 1,500 miles moves ., 
at the rate of 1 to 20 milesbut more 
4 to 7 miles an hour, for a period^ vwr 
ing from a few hours to ten days, atten 
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GALLIKONDAH. 


jth torrents of rain and its northern half 
often with lightning. Dr. Thom showed 
that South of the equator these rotatory 
storms are always generated between tlie N. 
W' monsoon and S. K. Trade wind. They 
occur only during the S. W. monsoon months, 
and their riseand progress are intimately con- 
nected with the S. K. Trade wind and N. W 
monsoon, two opposing wbids. With ships 
the safest course is to lie to and watch the 
barometer and wind, till tlio bearing of the 
centre be known with some certainty. 
Jif,\ Meldrum- in Pro. Brit. Assoc. 1867. See 
Cyclone, IIiuTicane, Winds. 

GALKTKNG. a locality in the island of 
Flores, occupied by a race so called. Accord- 
ing to the .statements of Bugis traders, who 
liad .settled in Flores, that island is inhabited 
hy six diflbront races, speaking as many dif- 
ferent languages, the lilnde, the Maiigarni, 
the Kio, the Koka, the Konga and the Gale- 
tong, names derived from the principal places 
of tlieir residence. Cmvfard Diet 1 p. 94. 
See India, p. 357. 

GALGOJ A . HrND. of Pangi, Finns gorar- 
diana, Gerard’s pine. 

OALilTAS. Port. Galls. 

(;ATdACE.di:. Lindi.ky. The Madder 
tribe of plants ; of the.se, there have been 
17 species discovered in South East;crn Asia 
viz., 1 of Aspernla arvensis, 11 .species of 
(Jalinrn, and 5 .species of Jlubia. Aladder is 
the only useful product of the order. Voi^/t. 

GALI CHAKKA. Ti-:l. Smilax China. 
—Linn. 

GALTJERU. Tel. Trianthcma docan- 
(Iriim.— Low/., lloxl). also T. obcordatum 
and its vJiri(dies. 

(JALTUM VERUM. See Galiacea?. 

GALILEE, Chinneroth, also Genne- 
Rfireth, also Tiberias, also Bahr-nl-Tiba- 
rjah, is a sea or lake formed by the 
river Jordan and has many fish. Its surface 
is upwards of 300 feet below the Alediterra- 
y enclosed by steep hills 300 to 

1000 feet high, it is 12 miles long and 
b broad. 


^ALIM. Ar. Carpets. 
gal KADDU. Hind. Beniiicasa ceri- 
Savi. W* and A. 
gall, Rash. Heb. See Bile. 

GALLA. a Semitic race, occupying 
oboa in Abyssinia. They are one of the 
bn^t races in Africa of a dark brown colour 
^th strong hair, and well limbed. They live 
^ J l^utifnl country, extending from L. 8 ® 
th * r ^ ® ‘ ^ climate not surpassed by 

^«of Italy or Greece, and speaking a lan- 
as soft and musical as pure Tuscan, 
^bey are from six to eight millions in nnm- 
*^1 amongst them are scattered Christian 


tribes, but the religion of the race in general 
is Fetish and the seven tribes of the Wollo Gal- 
la are mahomedans. The Fetishists worship 
the serpent as the mother of the human race, 
and hold tlicir religious services under a 
tree. They keep every fourth day as a day 
of rest. They acknowledge a supreme being 
whom they call heaven (Mulungu) and have 
a notion of a future slate. There seem to be 
three natures or attributes in their Supreme 
being, viz., Wak or Waka, Supreme; Ogli, 
a masciilino, and Ateli, a feminine power or 
embodiment. They have two holy days in the 
week, viz,, Saturday, which they call Sau- ' 
batta Kenna or little Sabbath and Sunday, 
which is their Saubatta gadda or greater 
Sabbath. Sec Semitic races, Somal. 

GALL A. Hind. Cupresaus tornlosa. 
Twisted cypress 

GALLA. The native name of Point 
do Galle, the Cock’s point of the Portuguese, 
supposed to be tlio Tarsliish of the Old Tes- 
tament. See Galle. 

GALLA DI LEVANTE. It. Cocculus 
IndiciLs. 

GALLiE. Lat. Galls. 

G ALLAH, Stngh. the Elephant. 

GAliL-APFEL. Geb. Galls. 

GALLE. A town in Ceylon supposed to 
bo the Tarsliish to which the Phccnician 
mariners resorted. Their Ophir is supposed 
to bo t-lio present Malacca, tho Aurea Clier- 
sonesus of tho later Greek geographora. 
Gallo fort was first built by tho Portu- 
guese, and afterwards rc-built by tho Dutch, 
who had dismantled it when they stormed 
Galle, and wrested it from their rivals, in 
1640. Considerable additions have since been 
made by the British to whom Gallo was 
given up in 1796, Tho fort contains up- 
wards of 500 houses and a garrisoh. Ten^ 
nenl. See Galla, 

GALLI. Hind. Phaenix dactylifera. 

GALLIAN. Hind. Cupressus tornlosa, 
twisted cypress. 

GALLICREX A genus of birds, belong- 
ing to tho Family Rallidce and Tribe Ma- 
crodactyla3, as under : 

Tribe. Macrodactylm. 

Fam. Rallid^, 7 gen. 1 5 sp. viz., 1 Por- 
phyrio ; 1 Gallicrox ; 8 Porzana ; 1. Ortygo- 
metra , 2 Eallus ; 1 Gallinula ; 1 Fnlica. 

GALLIKONDAH. A hill district in the 
territories of the rajah of Vizianagrnm. Like 
other hill stations, this place had been lying 
waste for countless ages, populated here and 
there by a few miserable families of savages, 
who shared wRh wild beasts the soil from 
which they wrung a miserable and precari- 
ous existence. The climate of GaUikondah 
is temperate and fine all the year round. 
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The country extending from there to Jeypore 
is all very promising, but hns yet to be tho- 
ixyngbly explored. The thermometer falls 
to freezing on the plateau about 20 miles be- 
yond Gallikondah. To open np a road 
into the Nagpore territory, viS. Jeypore, would 
divert a large amount of trade down from 
those parts, to the sea coast here. Until 
very lately, this country was thought to be 
BO wild, so barbarous, and so poor, that it 
was hardly worth anybody’s while to die of 
fever in getting Ihere ! Coffee plants are 
thriving. Cinchona and Tea, will be tried 

GALLINiK. L. A sub-family of birds of 
the family Phasianidro and Order Basores. 
The Basores or game birds are the Gallina? 
ofLinnmus; the Gallinacei of Viellot; the 
Pulveratriccs of some authors and are the 
Gallinaceous birds or game birds. Tbeir 
feet are formed for running: their bills 
convex ; the tipper mandible arched over the 
lower ; tbeir food, grain. Nest artless and 
placed on the ground ; eggs numerous, pol}’- 
gamous. Analogous to the orderFtuuyra in the 
class mammalia. In this sub-family, Jerdon 
includes the genera Gallus, and Galloperdix. 
The European quail is the only real mi- 
gratory bird of the gallinaceae, but some 
other quails, bustard, and rock par- 
tridges, Pteroclida?, wander about to dif- 
ferent localities, and the Otis aurita, Ardea 
bubnlcus, some rails, terns and gulls also 
wander. A few of the gallinaceous birds 
are polygamous, and their males are very 
pugnacious. The nests of birds greatly 
vary. Those of the weaver bird, tailor bird, 
honey-sneker and oriole, are made with much 
art. The edible nest of the colocalia swal- 1 
low is formed in caverns of inspissated sa- 
liva: swallows, swifts, bee-eaters and weaver 
birds build in companies: certain ducks 
breed on cliffs or trees, and they must caiTy 
their young to the water, though this has 
not been observed. The Megapodidm gal- 
linaceous birds, says Mr. Wallace, found 
in Australia, its surrounding islands, and 
as far west, as tho Philippines and the 
N. W. of Borneo, bury their eggs in sand, 
earth or rubbish and leave them to be hatch- 
ed by the snn or by fermeutafcion. They 
have large feet and long curved claws, 
and most of thorn rake together rubbish, 
dead leaves, sticks and stones, earth and 
rotten wood, until they form a mound often 
six feet high and twelve feet across, in the 
middle of which they bury their eggs. The 
eggs are as large as those of a swan, and of 
a brick red colour, and are considered a 
great delicacy. The natives are able to say 
whether eggs lie in the mound and they roo 
them eagerly. It is said that a numl^r of 


these birds unite to make a mound and h 
their eggs in it, and 40 or 60 are found I 
one heap. The mounds are found in dens” 
thickets. The species of the Megapodid® 
in Lombok is as large as a ben, and entirelv 
of a dark hue with brown tints. It eats 
fallen fruits, earth worms, snails, and cen- 
ti pedes, but the flesh is white and whea 
properly cooked well flavoured.— a//... 
154,156. See Gallus. '' 

GALLINAGO. A genus of birds be. 
longing to the family scolopacidte and tribe 
grallatores. They are the various snipe of 
sportsmen. 

Galliuago scolopammis. Scolopax gallin- 
ago ; ‘ Common Snipe.* Europe, Asia, N 
Africa : very common in India. 

GalUngn gaUimda. Scolopax gallinnlai 
* Jack Snipe’ of Europe, Asia, Barbary, 
common in Indin. 

These »nre migratory, coming over the 
Himalaya, in October but the Gallinago 
sienura snipe precedes them, though few 
sportsmen discriminate it from tlie conunon 
British snipe, which makes its appearance 
somewhat later, G. stenura is neyerthelesa 
a different bird, at once distinguiaberl 
by having a set of curious pin-fcatliers 
on each side of its tail, whereas the British 
snipe, which is equally abundant in India, 
has a broad fan -shaped tail, as unlike 
that of the other as can well be. The pin- 
tailed is tho common snipe of the Malay 
countries ; and is unknown in Europe, ex- 
cepting as an exceedingly rare straggler from 
its proper habitat the East. The “ Doable 
Snipe” is the Galliuago major of Europe, 
distinct from the two species of largo or 
‘ Solitary Snipes* of tho Himalaya, G soli- 
taria and G. neraoricola. See painted snipe. 

GALLINSECTA. See Cocoidae, Coccus. 

GALLINULA CHLOROPUS. Moorheu, 
of Europe, extends to Asia, all Africa, com- 
mon in India. 

GALLIVAT. According to Simmond% 
a large rowing boat in the East Indies. 
Simmonds Diet, 

GALLOOR KA PUTTA. Hind. A 
plant used in the cure of goitre. 

GALLOPKBDIX. A genus of birds of 
tho sab-family Polyplectronin* and family 
PhasianidsB as under: 

Fam. Phasianidse. 

Sub-fam. Pavoninse, 2 gen. 3 sp. 
Pavo cristatus, mutiens, 1 Meleagns gwlo* 
pavo. . . 

Sub-fam. Polyplectonin®, 5 gen. Iv ®P 
viz. 3 Oeriomia, 1 Ithaginia^ 3 Galloper®** 
2 Polyplectron, 1 Ar^s. 

Suh-fam. Phaaiaxiino, 8 gea. 2 
16 sp. viz. 3 Gallas, 7 EuploconaWf * 
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3 Pbafiianufl, 1 Tbamalca, 1 Lop- 

haphorus. 

Sub’fa^- Tefcraomn®, 2 gen. 2 sp. viz. 
1 Tetragallaa himalyensis, 1 Lerva niWcola. 

Peteroclin®, 1 gen. 4 ap. viz. 
4 Peieroolis arenarius, fasciatns, alcliata, 
exustns. 

Svh-fam- Perdicinae, 8 gen. 22 sp. viz. 
1 Numida, 4 Francolinus, 1 Caccabis, 2 Per- 
dix, I Rhizothera, 4 Arboricola, 3 Rollulus, 
i! Perdicubi, 4 Coturnix. 

GALLO PH ASIS. A genus of birds 
gonerally called pboasanta. The “ Khalij” 
Gallophasis albocristatus of the W. Him- 
alaya and G. melanofcus of Sikhim, pro- 
duce an intermediate race in Nepal ; and G. 
Cuvieri of Asam and Sylhet, and G. liiiea- 
tns of Burma, interbreed in Arakan, &c., so 
tliat every possible transition from one to 
the other cnn be ti'aced. 

GALL-NUT OAK, the Gall-Oak, Qucrcus 


infectoria. See Galls; Quercua. 

GALLS. 

Afaz, Ar. Galla, It. 

Afis, M Galluza, 

Py.in-tn-gar-nc-tlii,I5rR»f Gallae, Lat. 

Mai.phal, Ddk. Majakani, Mat.ay. 

Gallnut, Enq. Mazu, Pers. 

Nut gall, „ Fikis, „ 

Galles, Fr. Mi\}u-plial, „ 

Noix do Guiles, „ Galhas, Port. 

Gallapfol, Ger, Maynphal, Sans. 

Galina, „ Masaka, Singh. 

Kokia, Gr. Agallas, Sp. 

Maya, Mj^juphal, Guz. Mocha kai, Taw. 

M^jnphal, Hind. Machi kaia, Tel. 


Galls are produced on different species of 
oak, by the female of the Cynips or Diplo- 
lepis piercing the buds of Q. infectoria and 
there depositing its eggs. Dr. Falconer, 
when travelling in the Punjab, was informed 
that galls were produced on the Balloot 
oak, Qnercus ballota. East India galls of 
commerce are Bnssorah galls re-exported 
from Bombay. Mecca galls, are also Bus- 
aorah galls. A kind of gall is also imported 
from China, called Woo-peitze, which are 
said to be produced by an Aphis : they are 
wore bulky than common galls of very 
irregular shape and hollow. The galls pro- 
duced on Tamarix indica, or “ faras tree,” 
are called “ ma-in” and are used for dyeing 
purposes. They are largely gathered in the 
Jhang, Gugaira and Muzaffargarh districts, 
as also in the Dera Ghazi Khan districts, 
urhere as much as 600 maunds are annually 
collected. Galls are imported into England 
from Smyrna, being produced in Asia Minor; 
WRo^from Aleppo, the produce of the vicinity 
01 Mosid in Kurdistan. They are also im- 
ported into England from Boqibay (some- 
to the extent of 1,000 cwt.) having 
toen fimt imported there from the Persian 


CALLUS SONNERATII. 

Gulf. Mr. Wilkinson observed that wlien- 
ever the prices wore low at Si^ynia, the 
Galle came from Bombay, and mce versa ; 
but the supply was never abundant from 
both Bonrees in the same year. They are 
imported into Bombay from Basra (Bus- 
sorah), which is not a great deal farther 
from Mosnl than is Aleppo. They are 
therefore most probably the produce, like 
Aleppo Galls, of Kurdistan and of other 
Persian provinces. The quantity annually 
imported [into Britain amounts to 700 tons. 
They are employed in tanning, to make ink, 
and medicinally in infusion, ointment and 
as gallic acid. I'hey sell at jfi4 to £6 the 
cwt. and in the London market are classed 
as blue, green and white.— Roy/e ; Bm- 
iYumds ; Tomlinson ; McCulloch, Faulkner. 

GALL STONES. See Bezoar. Gao- 
lochnn. HiND. 

CALLUS. A genus of birds belonging to 
the order Rasores, Family Phasianidae and 
Sub- family Phasiaidnac, and includes the 
domestic fowl and all its many species and 
varieties, the Oupli of the Hebrews, the 
Miirghi of the mahoniedans of India, and 
Koli of the Tamuls. 

Fowls, though in numerous breeds 
and sub-breeds, seem all to have diverged 
from a single type. The game breed is from 
the Gallus baiikiva called also G. ferrugi- 
neus. Its feathers are closely depressed to 
the body, it is indomitably courageous, 
evinced even in the disposition of the hens 
and chickens, it is of various colours. 

Malay Fowl, With body of great size, 
disposition savage. 

Cochin or S}iaug1iai''hreQd, of great size, 
of Chinese origin, and disposition, quiet. 

“ Bantam'^ breed, originally from Japan. 

“ Creepers'^ with '^jumpers'* froA Burmah, 
short monstrous thick legs. 

“ FrizzUd*^ or “ Cafir” fowls of India with 
feathcr.s reversed, “ Silk fowls'’* with silky 
feathers. This is called the Phasianus lana- 
tns, Gallus lanatus, Coq-a-duvet, Silk fowl. 
Kircher describes them, out of Martini, as 
woolly hens, the wool of which is much like 
that of sheep. 

“ Sooty fowls" of India, the hens of which 
have a white colour, soot stained, black skin 
and periosteum. The hlumpe breeds “ Boi*- 
king" “ Ilamhurgh" “ Andalusian!' “ Spoin- 
ish" “ Sultans, Ptarmigans ghoondook, rump^ 
less" are only known in S. B. Asia as intro- 
duced varieties. 

OALLUS SONNERATII, TEm. 

Phasianus gallus Son- | Jangli Murgh. Hum* 

NERAT. Katii Koli. Tam. 

„ lndicu8LEACH,BLYTH, I Adavi Kodi. Txl. 

Stxes Jerdon. 
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GAMBAROOK 

" This does not range into the Northern parts 
of India, part of its hackles consist of highly 
pecaliar homy laminns and itisnot now believ* 
«d to be the parent bird of the domestic fowl. 

“ Gallm mrinsy' called also “ G, fureatus** 
is met with in Java and the islands of the 
Archipelago as far east as Flores. It has 
green plumage, nnserrated comb and single 
median wattle. 

‘‘ Qallm Temmhichiv* is supposed to bo 
a hybrid it occurs in Batavia. 

GoLlus fen'ughieus, Gmel. 

G. bankivo. TKM^T Gcrap:opfor, ina1e,ofGond8 

Bau-muigh. Hind. Kuru leinalo. 

Jangli „ „ Natau-pia. Bhot. 

Ban-kokra of Southals Parsok-tslti. Lkp. 

It inhabits N. India as far west as Sind 
ascends the Himalaya to a height of 4000 
feet, inhabits Burmah, the Malay peninsula, 
Indo*ChiiiGse countries and tho B. Arehi- 
pelago, as far as Timor. Darwin. 

Gallus Sianleyl. Gray. 

G. linoatus Bylth, 

G. Lafayotti, lesson, tho Jungle fowl of Ceylon., 

Is peculiar to Ceylon, and greatly resem- 
bles the domestic fowl. 

Gallus Temm. is considered to be a 

hybrid between G. varius and G. Son- 
noratii, Darwin, Tod. Gal. Rev. Jerdon, 
Borsfield Yuhs OtUhay, p. 100. 

GALLWORTS, See Myricaccre. 

GALMBNDOHA. Aratherhard, very fine, 
but not close grained, heavy, Ceylon wood. 

GALOT. Hind. Ceropegia esculenta. 

GALTIGUL. — ? Calotropis procera. 

GALUOHI, Tel. Tinospora cordifolia. 
Miers, 

GALUM TAROO. Tel. J2opc from Caio- 
iropis gigantea. 

GALVANISM. A form by which elec- 
tricity is excited, discovered by Galvani an 
Italiim. 

GAM. Hind. A village, 

Gam. The title of the chiefs of the Singhpo. 

GAMAL. Ar. Heb. Camel. 

GAMALLAVADU. Tkl. A toddy drawer*, 
the caste following that business. Wilson. 

GAMB ARGON. Tho older name of 
Bandar Abbas, a sea-port town in tbo pro- 
vince of Kirman. It is the ancient Har- 
znozia. It is situated in a barren country, in a 
bay of the Gulf of Ormuz. It is fortified with 
double walls. It did not long benefit by the 
fall of Hormuz ; but appears to have been 
nearly ruined during the reign of Nadir Shah 
whose tyranny extended its baneful influence 
even to this extremity of the Persian em- 
pire; so that in 1750 Mr. Plaisted found 
there nine houses out of ten deserted. 
In the year 1639, there seems to have been 
an English factory at Bussorah, subordinate 
to that at Gambaroon and protected by fir- 


GAMBIER. 

mans. Oushy's Trameh, VoJ. L p. igt* 
“A journal from Calcutta to Aleppo Srt 
p. 11. Loud. 1758. Kinneir'a Geograpjld 
Memoir, p. 201. See Kirman. 

GAMBE, Cel. Boehmeria nivea, China 
grass. 

GAMBIA. Malay. Gambler : Catechu, Enq. 

GAMBIER is extracted from the leaves 
of tho Uncaria gambir, in Siak, Malacca, and 
Bittang. After in8pis.sating by decoction 
it is strained, snifeml to cool and harden 
and then out into cakes of sizes or form* 
cd into balls. A gambler plantation has 
much the appearance of brushwood of 
three years growth with leaves of a dark 
green colour. The loaves are collected 
3 or 4 times a year and boiled in a 
cauldron from which a strong decoction is 
poured into square boxes which, when 
cool, hardens and is cut into small cabe.s of 
about 1 J inches. As brought to tbo market 
it resembles in appearance and consistency 
little square blocks of yellow mud. The 
plant, which is small and bushy, seldom over 
7 or 8 feet high, is much cultivated at Sin- 
gapore, and is planted G feet asunder ; the 
leaves are small smooth and of a dark green 
colour. The cropping of tbo leaves may 
commence when about 18 months old, but the 
plant is at its full growth when two years old 
and its loaves and young branches may thus 
be cropped once in two months. Tbo crop- 
pings are thrown into a large cauldron of hot 
water and boiled for G or 7 hours till all 
the extract bo inspissated into a thick, 
pasty fluid. This is now poured into shallow 
troughs a little more than an inch deep, and 
allowed to cool and dry, when it is cut up into 
little inch blocks and is then ready for the mar- 
ket, of Siam, Cochin-China, China, and 
the Archipelago, where, along with bctclimt 
in a leaf of the piper hotel (Siri), it is largely 
chewed as a masticatory, The average size 
of the Singapore plantations were of 30 acres 
and when in full bearing employed 8 men. 
A plantation becomes exhausted and worn 
out in 15 years from its commencement. 
Thoro were in 1850 about 800 plantations in 
Singapore, 600 of which were under cultiva- 
tion. The extension of tliiscultivationincrca^ 
ed rapidly after 1830 but since retread- 
ed. A composition of thisextractis valuable as 
a preservative for timber. Dissolve three 
parts of garabier in twelve of dammar ou» 
over a slow fire. Then, fltir in one pa^ ® 
lime, sprinkling over the top, to _ 

coagulating and setting in^a 

It sboaid then bo token ont of the 
and: ground down like paint on •• 
it is smooth, Mid afterwards returned to 
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dAMBOGE. 

t and heated. A little oil should be added 
to make it tractable, and the composition 
® then be laid over the materiab with a 
common brash. As a protection against the 
teredo, black varnish or tar are substituted 
for dammar oil, omitting the grinding down 
which would not answer with tar. It is 
larffcly imported into Britain, from 1846 to 
1850 the average quantity entered was 1,200 
tons,' priced at '£13 to £14 the ton. It is 
ilutylVee. It is used in tanning (Jour, Ind. 
Arch.) Gambier is employed medicinally as 
an astringent, in tanning, and has been recom- 
mended as a preservative of timber exposed 
to water, also for canvass. The gamlwer 
may ho in solution, in water, but if applied 
to a ship’s bottom, it should be in the form of 
a composition of chunam, gambier and dam- 
mar oil. It is also recommended to be ap- 
plied in house building to protect the beams 
from the white ants, and in ship building as 
a composition on the butts, and on the out- 
side of the timber previously to planking. 
Gambier may also preserve timber from dry 
of the Indian Archl'pda.f|o.^M.nvc\\ 
1850., No. Ill- p. 130, aho Dr, Oleiihorn's 
1850-00, para. 13, page 7. Siatlsiics 
of Commerce, 

GA^IDOGE. 

Ossara rewand, Aii ? 

Tlia-nat-daii, Burv. 

Gufctoguin, Dot. 

(loniiiKs gutte, Fit. 

Uummigutt, Gkr. 

Havundchciii Sinili, Gcz. 

Sliir-i-ltewand I l.i \ 

Ilavundclieni, Sirali 
Gamma giittai, It, 

Guiiiiua-gutta, „ 

Gamboge is obtained from several plants, 
in Ronthern Asia. 1‘Vom the ITebraden- 
dron cambogioides in Ceylon, syn. of 
Garciriia gambogioides : also from the Gar- 
cinia pictoria of Ceylon, a syn. of Hebraden- 
droii pictoria : also the Garcinia Cochin- 
chinensis Rim/ph of Siam. It is also obtained 
h‘ora the Garcinia elliptica. Wall, of Siam 
Sylhet and Tavoy, Garcinia pictoria of.— 
ltoa;5. 

Siam Gamboge is usually seen in cylin- 
ders, whence its name of pipe gamboge^ but it 
IS also seen vmLiimp' or Gaku gamboge which oc-' 
curs in round cakes or masses— and as Coarse 
U^nhoge or fragments and inferior pieces. 
^ylon gamboge in seen in irregular n^sea. 
The notice of this vegetable gum 
resin, is by Clusiiis, in 1605^ who des- 
cribed a piece brought from China, by Ad- 
“^ralVan Neck, in 1603; Two trees yielding 
? S^mboge like substance, were first made 
Known by Hermann, in 1670, one “Goraka,” 
cambogia, the other “ Kana ” or 


GAMBHOON, 

edible, Hebradendron cambogioides. Xfc 
present, gamboge is received principally from 
Siam and is supposed to be from the last 
named plant, a small quantity coining from 
Ceylon. 

The composition and properties of the gam- 
boge of Ceylon, are identical, or very nearly 
so, with tliose of other gambogioid extt- 
dations from Garcinia ganibogia,- Xantbo- 
chymus pictoriiis andXanthochymus spicatns. 
Others, though they have been supposed 
closely to resemble ordinary gamboge, are 
really quite dillerent in appearance, nature, 
and composition, as well as unfit for any of 
the well-known economic uses of that sub- 
stance. The Singalese method of collecting 
the gamboge is by cutting pieces of the 
bark completely off, about the size of the 
palm of the hand, early ni the morning. 
The gamboge oozes onfc from the pores of 
the wood ill a semi-liquid state, but soon 
thickens, and is scraped off by the collec- 
tors the next morning without injury to tho 
tree, tho wounds in the bark soon healing, 
and becoming fit to undergo tlie operation 
again. Gamboge is much used as a pig- 
ment, and in miniature painting, it is em- 
ployed to colour varnishes and lackers. 
Gamboge of Mysore, is the exudation of 
Garcinia pictoi’ia. 8eo Cliisincero. llesins. 
— Drs, AimsUe\ Royle\ O'Shanghmsy; Cleg-' 
/(torn; IJng. Cyo.\ Wighls lllustr.; McCulloch, 

GAMlioGM THISTLE. Enq. Argemono 
Mexieana. — Linn 

GAMBOGE BUTTER. 

Mukki-tiluni, Tam. I Arasiuagoorgliy ydnnai, Gan.- 

A solid oil, the cocuin butter, obtained from 
the seeds of the “ Gamboge tree.” Oardnia 
elliptica, whi(;h gi’ows abundantly in cer- 
tain parts of the Mysore and Western coast 
jungles. Tho oil, which is procurable in 
moderate quantities, is prepared by pound- 
ing the seed in a stone mortar and boiling 
the mass, until tho butter, or oil rise ta the 
surface. Two and a half measures of seed 
should yield one seer and a half of batter. 
In the Nugger Division of Mysore, it in sold 
at the rate of As. l-4« per seer of 24 Bs.r 
weight, or at £36-6 per ton, and is chiefly 
used as a lamp oil by the better diasses of 
natives, and by the poor as a substitute for 
ghee. Tlie butter thus prepared does not 
appear to possess any of the purgative quaJi-' 
ties of the Gamboge resin, but is considered 
an antiscorbutio ingredient m food. — M, M. 
J,R, 

GAMBROON, a twilled cotton Hniog: 

made at Khangurh. 

GAMBROON. Now called Bandar 
Abbas q* v> See Gambaroon, 
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nambogia, uai'* 

llong, Mai..\y. 

Sbir-i-Revpand, Pers. 

Os.sfl ra- llewand, „ 
Gdiniiruiu, Port. 

Gokkatu, SiNiJii. 

Makki, Tam. 

P;i8s:ipu-vcnnaiv Tkl. 

Ossira rewand, Ti u. 



GANAPATL 

GAMBOGE PLANTS. Garcinia pictoria, 
Boxb. of India* Syn. of Hebradendron pio- 
toria. Garcina Cocbin-Chinensifi of Siam* 
Ghkrcinia elliptical Wallich of Silhet and 
Tavoy. Hebradondron Gambogioidea, Syn. of 
Garcinia gambogioides. 

GAMGHA. See Cotton manufactures. 
GAMBLIN— ? See Civet. 

GAMEN. The largest of several islands 
on the north side of Dumpier Strait. — Hots- 
hurgh, 

GAMING. In passion for play at games 
of chance, its extent and dire consequences, 
the rajpoot, from the earliest timeH, has 
evinced a predelection, and will stand com- 
parison with the Scythian and his German oif- 
spring. The German staked his personal liber- 
ty, became a slave, and was sold as the proper- 
ty of the winner. To this vice the Pandus 
owed the loss of their sovereignty and per- 
eonal liberty, involving at last the destruc- 
tion of all the ludu-races ; nor has the pas- 
sion abated. 

Most of the advanced nations of the Asi- 
atic islands are gamblers, and the little fight- 
ing fish of Siam and cock-fighting arc large- 
ly betted on. In the Archipelago, in Bali, 
L6inbok, Celebes aud the Philippines, cock- 
■ fighting is quite a passion. The only material 
exceptions are the Javanese. The passion 
for cock-fighting is indeed impressed in the 
very language of the Malays, which has a 
specific name for cock-fighting, one for the 
natural spur of the cock, and another for the 
artificial spur; two names for the comb; 
three for tlie crow of tlie cock ; two for a 
cock-pit; and one fur a professional cock- 
fighter. The passion is nowhere carried 
further than in the Spanish dominions of the 
Philippines. There, it is licensed by the 
Government, which derives from it a yearly 
revenue of about 40,000 dollars or about 
£ 10 , 000 . Orawfurd Diet., p. U3. 

GAM*LANG. J&v. A musical instru- 
ment of Java. 

GAMMIB.IS. ,SiNGH. Piper nigrum. 
GAMPA. Tel. Baskets. 
GAMPA-KAMALOO. Tel. A race of 
basket makers in Bellary. 

GAN. Hind. Carisaa diffusa. 

GANA. S. In Mysore, a sect of Lin- 
gayats. 

GANA. A host of celestials in Kailasa, 
Siva*8 paradise. 

GAN- ABA. Singh. Mustard seed. 

GANAPATI, or Katakeia, the title of an 
•Doient dynasty in Warnngnl, once the 
capital of a great part of the Northern 
Circara The dynasty of Warangal, ruled 
fiK»n that town over a great i>art of the 
Gircarsi but the anocession of the bnddhist 


GANDAL. 

Chalnkya race to dominion at lUyamQTidrT 
the subsequent sway of the Gauapati, 
reddi and Rayel race of Bijanuggur, to! 
gether with their contests and the alteriae 
relations between them, are very 
known. Ooiidavir, was once ruled by a race 
of Baddi Gauapati means chief of a host. 

GANAPATI. One of many names given to 
the hiudu deity Ganesa, the god of prudence 
and ))olicy. In Northern India he is usaally 
styled Ganesh, but Gauapati in the Sonth* 
under the name of Kartikeya he is the 
leader of the celestial armies and as Ganesa 
and Gauapati, is the god of wisdom. 'He is the 
reputed eldest son of Siva and Parrati, 
See Ganosa, Kartikeya. 

GANAPATYA. A limited hindu sect, 
worshippers of Ganesa or Gauapati, or of his 
forms Baktratunda or Dhuudhi raj. They 
are so styled because they worship Ganeua 
or Gauapati exclusively. There are five 
grand divisions of hindus who so worship 
a siijgle divinity, uniting in its person all the 
attributes of Brahm aud the Ganapatya m 
one of these. 

GANARA WOOD. A timber of the 
Northern Circars. 

GANCHICA. Sans. Vinegar. 

GAN DA, properly “g^handa,” in several 
of the hindi dialects means perfume, aroma, 
odour, and several platits derive part of 
their compound name from this word. 

Gaud Bel. Hind. Audropogon sche- 
nan thus. Linn. 

MirclUa gmd. Hind. Cyrobopogon 
iwaraiicusa. 

Gatuiu bute. Hind. Euphorbia hclios* 
copia. 

Garha gonda. Hind. Saccharum sara. 

Gaudaga mara. Can. Sautalum album. 
Sandal wood. 

GAN DA. Hind. Sugar-cane. 

GANDA, in Indian currency, the hun- 
dredth part of an anna, but, in reckouing, 
means to count by fours : so that Ganda also 
means four pice, or about one anna. 

GANDA-BEROZA. Hind. The crude 
resin of Pinus longifolia : also a preparation 
from the resin. It is often confused with 
barija or barzad, which is the rare drug 
galbanum. 

GANDAK. Hind. Sulphur : hence, Gan- 

dak-ka-atr. Hind, also Gandak-ka-tezab. 

Hind. Sulphuric Acid, Gandaka Rasa, SiNU- 
Sulphuric Acid. 

GANDAK RIVER, traverses ike pro- 
vince of Bahar. 

GANDAL. Hind. Avena fktua, 
ganded. Aloe perfoliata^ 8oa Qandalt AoP** 
ri^s Puajabensis. 
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GANDHA-MADANA. 

GANDALTJ. Hind. Bergora KonigH. 

GANDAriUN. Hind. Daphne oleoides. 

CtANDAM. Hind. Pens. Wheat. 

CiANDAMAK. A town occupied by the 
Kotrhani tribe of Afglians. It h on an ele- 
vated Hite, is cooler than Jellalabad, and its 
people tend silk worms, it stands in a rich 
spot, and has a fine view of the Sufiiid Koh. 
Jt was the scene of a great disaster to the 
)3ritish Indian Army. Mohan LaVs Travels, 
17 . 340 . 

CtANDAMGUNDU. Hind. Lycopus 

’’rTiSOA.NA, Hind. O^DHAN. Hind. 
Allin’C ascalonicum : the Sliallob. Sec Gan- 
cDiina. 

GlN^OAM. Hind. Andropogon miiricatus. 

GAKDARA. Hind. Noriarn odorum. 

GANDAVA, in Sanscrit, Gliaiidarva, 
good spirits. See Ghandarva. 

GANDASULl. ATarsden gives this as 
(he Hedyclu'im coronariiirn of Liiinajiis, and 
adit^ that its flowers are worn as oruanieiits 
ill the hair, and in the enigmotioal language 
of flowers stand for inoonstaney. Jour. hid. 
Ai'ch., Voh V., No. 8, August 1851. 

GANDAVA. The chief town of Cutch- 
(liindava. See Beluch, Bniliui, Kolat. 

GAND Hind. Andropogou nar- 

diis, Roill. 

GANDEHRA. Hind, of Kuln. Nerinm 
odorum. 

GANDELI. Hind. Viiis Indira. 

GANDERA, Hind. Ilhazya stricia. 

GANDERE. Hind. Nerinm odorum. 
Trill h gaiidere. Hind. Rhododendron 
arhiireurn. 

G VNDliA-B.ANIK. Beng. A druggist. 

(jANDIIAK. Hind. Sulphur. 

GANDHAEA. Sans. Sulphur. 

GANDHAKA DRAVAKAM. Tel. Sul- 
phuric add. 

GANDHA-MADANA, in Iiindu cosmo- 
gony, is oue of the four boundary moiin- 
tiiins enclosing the central region of the 
world, called llavritta, in which Aleru, the 
p>Men mountain of the gods, is situated. 
The Puianas are rather at, variance a.s to its 
piKsition. According to the Vayn it lies on 
the west, connecting Nila and Ni.sliada, the 
i nnrth and south ranges. The Vishnu Pu- 
J’ana places it on the south, the western 
Ji'oautain boing there called Vipula. It 
has, however, a Gandha-madana to the west 
amongst the projecting branches or fila- 
jjents of Mcru. The Bhagavat places it on 
»o Ciujt of Mem. The Mahabarat agrees 
the Vayn Parana. The Padma Purana 
* at variance with itself, and places it in 
p«8a^ on the west, and in another 
escribes it as on the east. According to 


GANDIVA. 

this Purana, Kuvera resides on it with the 
Apsarasa, Gandharba, and Rakshosa. The 
Sita alighting on its top thence descends to 
the Bhadraswa verslia, and flows to the 
eastern sea. Hindu Thmiroy Vol. l, p, 24 1. 

GANDHANA. Allium cepa; the onion, 
also, Allium sativum, Garlic. 

G AN O’HA-P’HALT. Tel. Michelia oham« 
pacM. — L. Particularly the floNver buds. 

GANDAHARA, according to Bunsen, is 
Candahar. It is named in the inscription 
of Darius. ►So far back a.s the reign of Darius 
Hystaspe.s, the early writers placed Indians 
on both .sides of tlie Indus and made India 
extend westward to Oandahara. 

GANDIIARASAMU. Tel. Gendarussa 
vulgaris. Nccs. 

GANDHAIU. Daughter of rajah Gand- 
haiM. She inarricil Dhritiirashtra, her sons 
Dulisasana and Duryodhana were named 
Kaurava, and tell in t he eighteen days battle 
of Kurukshetra. Gandliari afier the battle of 
.Kurnkslietra retired with Dbritaraslitra and 
his niotlicr Kiinl i, to the jungle ou the Gan- 
ge.s, whore the mahanijah died. 

GANDKARI DUMPA. Tel. Species 
of Criiium. Linn. 

GANDIfARITlS. Soo Bactria, p. 284. 
Gre(?ks of Asia. 

GANDHARVA. In hiudu mythology, 
a shade, a s))irit;, or ghost. 

G ANDHARVA a celestial musician. These 
are demigods or angels who inhabit lndra*s 
heaven, and form the orchestra at the ban- 
quets of the gods. They are described as 
witnf.sses of tho actions of men, and are .sixty 
millions in number. William's Story of Nala, 
p. 142. See Hindoo ; Mahadova. 

G.ANDH A RV A Oue of the four Upaveda, 
the other throe are tho Ayush, Dhanush, and 
Si’hapatya. Sec Vidya. * 

GANDHI, Hind ? A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore. Soft white wood. Cal. Cat. JSss. 1862. 

GANDHILA Hind. A low vagrant caste 
in tlie N. W. Province, who make mats, and 
exhibit feats of activity, they are also thieves. 
Wilsuu, 

G ANDHINA- Beng. Allium ascalonicum. 
Ri/xh. See G and ana. 

G ANDHGL. Hind. Ixora parvifloro. 

GANDHULI. Hind. Gynandropsis pen- 
taphylla. 

GANDIAL. Hind. Goufleia Lolosteoides. 

G ANUI-BUTI. Hind. Glinns lotoides. 

G ANDIVA. In hindu mythology, a bow 
belonging to Varuna given by Agni to Ar- 
jnua, one of the Paudava, before burning the 
forest of Khandaprestha, to enable him to 
combat ludra. It was used by Arjuna, oke 
of the Paudava, in the Swayamvara or tou^v 
nament in which ho won Draupadi. 
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GANEkSA. GANESH CHATURTHI, or CIlAUtH 

CtANDLA. Bergora Koenigii. toothed j Gajaimmii, elephant faced; Gtiniri . 

GANDUM. Hind. Triticum fiestivnm, Gaimpati; Pollyar, &c. &c. Thei^are§*' 
Wheat. ^ grand divisions of hindns who exclnsiver 

GANDU GANNERU. Tel. Alstonia worship a single divinity, uniting hj [I 
venenata. R, Brown. person all the attributes of Brahma himself. 

GANDUR. Hind. Andropogon muri- one of these divinities is Ganesa, and tlio 
catns. seetaries who thus worship him are called 

GANER. Hind. Avena fatua. Gan ipatya. Oanapafci, in conversation, but 

GANESA, is the Hindu god of prudence correct ly spoiled Ganpati, is the name 
and policy and the patron of letters ; ho is the commonly given (o this deity about Poona, 
reputed eldest sou of Siva and Parvai i, and BcJnbay, and pianos on the western side of 
is represented as a short, fat, red colored Ganesa is the chiefof the Dw 

man with a largo belly and tho head of an ole- , hindu pantheon as the etymology of 

phant, an emblem of sagacity; he is fro- | ii>dic!.tto.s, and like Janus, of the 

quently attended by a rat, sometimes inding | intrusted with the gates of 

on one, tho condm^t of that animal being heaven; with the right to preside over peace 
esteemed by the hindus as peculiarly marked Ganesa is the first invoked and 

by wisdom and foresight : he Ini.*? generally pi*opitiattai on every under tsiking, whether 
four hands, but sometimes six or eight, or or pacific. The warrior implores 

only two. He is invoked by hindns, of all his counsel : the banker indites the words 
sects, in the outset of any business : if they Gauesli at the commencement of 

build a house, an image of Ganesa is pre- p'f'cry letter; the architect places his imago 
viously propitiated, and set uji on or near foundation ot every edifice ; and tho 

tho spot : if they write a book, Ganesa is Ganesa is either sculptured or 

saluted at its commencement, as ho is also tlio door of every liouso as a pro- 

at tho top of a letter : beginning a journey, tection against evil, though often repre- 
Ganesa is implored to protect the way-farer, rented a.s four-armed, and holding the disk 
and, for the guardianship of travellers, bis the vvar- shell, the club, and tho 

imago is occasionally soon on tho road-side, Ganesa is not, htfronSf like the Roman 

especially where two rojiils cross : but some- ot portals. In every tininsactiou 

timosit islittlo else tliau a stone, rudely chi.««ull- though the hindu docs 

ed mtosoineting like an elephanii’s head, with Roman, open tho^ year with his 

oil and red ochre daubed over it, decorated, *\^**^®‘ of tho portes ot every hindu 

perhaps, with a cliMplet of flowers by some named the Ganesa Bol, as well ns 

pioUiS neighbour or traveller. It is common conspicuous ^ entrance to the palace : 

to Bee a flgui’o of the god of prudence in or Odipoor has its Ganesa w'hoabo 

over bankers’ and other shops: and, upon .?^ves a namo to tho hall, the Ganesa dem; 
the whole, there is perhaps no deity of tho and his shrine is to bo found on the ascent 
Hindu pantheon so often soon and addressed. every snored mount, as at Aboo, where it is 
When he has four arms, in one liaiid he close to a fountain on tho abrupt faro 

Holds the ankas or hook IVir guiding the ole- lull, about twelve hundred feet fl’om 

idiant, in another a chank or shell, in the ‘s likewise a hill sacred to 

third a conical ball, and in the fouidili a cup called Ganesa Gh\ tantaraounfc 

with small cakes, with which he is supposed ^ MonsjanMum o^ ancient Rome. I lo 
to feed himself* Ganesa is often represented of this divinity i.s a rat, wno 

eating Batasa. He is sitting on the lotus. i*mirectly receives a portion of homage, au 
Images of him aro made and set up with i as much right as the bii’d euib e- 
those of Durga, in the festivals of that god- ' viatic of Minerva. Mrmo,Torrs Rajasthan, 
dess in Calcutta. In an invocation to a su- P* 5^10-91* See Durga, Ganapati) 

perior deity, a salntation is usually made to Karli, Vidya, Parvati, Mahadeva, 

him; and his imago is frequently seen placed Sarasw'aii, Vahan. Inscriptions p. 373, o 
as a propitiation, over doors of houses and GikNESH CHATURTHI, OR CHAUTH. 
shops, to ensure success to tho tempoml con- A hindn holiday. On this day, which falls 
cems of their owners Siddhi and Buddhi about the beginning of September, was form- 
(knowledge and understanding) are repre- ed Gauesh, called also Ganapati, made from 
sented as the two wives of Ganesa. There the turmeric and oil off the bead of Parvati. 
MM not many temples dedicated to Ganesa ; He is tho god of wisdom who removes obsta^ 
batihis images are frequently discovered set cles and is invoked at the commenc^ojJ^ 
np^ with those of the other deities. Ganesa all undertakings. Ganapati has a man’s hooy 
has several names : among which are Lume with the head of an elephant, his 
bodnm ? the long-bellied Bku Duntu, one- said to have been cut pff pr destroyed oj 
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giy* wben Ganosh tried to prevent Siva 
^'trading privacy of Parvati when 

Hthin®* Clay images of Ganesh are made and 
TForsiiipp®d for from one to nine days and 
are to thrown into water. The Cliinchor or 
Chinch wad who resides at a village of that 
name near Poona is believed to be an in- 
carnation of Ganesh, who promised an as- 
cede, named Moroba, who lived in Sivaja’s i 
tiniei that he would be incarnate for seven 
ffcnerations in his family. The earth ima,ge 
ot‘ Ganesh is one of three forms in which 
the earth deity Mrittika is worshipped by 
bindus. The first the Nagapanehanii, in 
which feast a snake of clay is worshipped; 
the secjond is Gokul Ashtami, when a clay 
image of tbo infant Krishna is worshipped, 
and the third occasion is that on which 
Gancsli is worshipped, and this last day of 
the worship of Afrittika is observed with great 
pomp. The valiaii or carriage of Ganesh is 
ural. The feast in honor of his birth is 
held on the 4tli of the month Bliadrapad, 
uud falls on the first days of September and 
seems to have some coniicclion with the sea- 
sons of the year. Ga.uo.sh is brought to the 
house with much pump. 

GANG A. Hino. Sans. A name, pro- 
perly, of the Ganges, but applied by hindus to 
several other rivers of India, amoiig.stoi)ior.s 
to the Kistna and Godavery and two of its 
aiHuciits are called^ the 'Wacu Ganga and 
Paen Gaiig^, 

GANGA, iu Iiindu mytholog}^ the personi- 
fied goddess of the riv'or Ganges, t he source 
of which the saivas place in Siva’s hair ; 
whence, in graceful flow, she 

* * ♦ * sprung raifiant 

And, descending, graced the caverns of tke west. 

The vai.shnavas assert that it flowed out 
of Vaikoutha, from the foot of AGfihmi : and, 
descending upon Kailasa, fell on the head 
of Siva, who shook some drops (Bindii) from 
his hair, and these formed the great lake call- 
ed Biudu Sarovara, far to the north of Hin- 
dustan. Sometimes, the Ganges is fabled to 
issue fi*om a cow’s mouth, and the cleft in j 
.^“iiiilaya is called Gungotri and Gao- ' 
^^^oki. Others make it arise from water 
poured by Brahma on the foot of Siva ; oiher.s, 
rom the feet of Brahma and others from the 
JingerB of Parvati. The Ganga is also called 
asahara or ten removing, as bathing in Iier 
watery on the tenth day of the month Jyai- 

* effaces ten sins, however heinous soever, 
^lumitted in ton previous births. One of 

• spots of the Ganges, is whore it 

near Allahabad, though, 
g * ^ .™dus, the sangam or confluence of 
y river, is a spot peculiarly revered. A 
F rson dying at the confluence of the Ganges 
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and Jumna, is supposed to bo certain of imme- 
diate “ moksh” or beatitude without risk of 
further transmigration. Professor Wilson in 
his ti’an.slation of the Mndi'a Rakshasa des- 
cribes Ganga as 

'* hv tho autumn, led. 

Fondly impationt, to lier ocean lord, 

'rossini; her waves, as wifcli offended pride, 
And pining fretful at the lengthened way.” 

Though, as above related, the honor of 
having given birth to this goddess, the per- 
sonification of the sacred stream of the Ganges 
has been claimed for their deities, both 
by the saiva and vaishnava sects, all sects^ 
and castes of hindus worship this god- 
dess of their sacred stream. Numerous 
temples are erected on the hanks of the river 
in honor of her, in which clay images are set 
up and worshipped. The waters of the river 
arc highly reverenced, and arc carried in com- 
pressed vessels to the remotest parts of tho 
conntry ; from whence also persons perform 
journies of several months’ duration, to bathe 
in the river itself. By its waters the hindus 
swear in our courts of j ustice. M r. Ward in- 
forms US that there are ‘^50^,000 places sacred 
to Ganga; but that a person, either by bathing 
iu or seeing the river, may be at once as 
much boueiit.ted as if he visited the whole of 
them. Foi* miles, near every part of tho 
banks of t he sacred stream, tliousands of 
hindus of all ages and descriptions, pout 
down, every night and morning, to bathe in 
or look at it. Persons in their dying mo- 
ments arc carried to its banks to breathe 
their last : by which the deaths of many are 
frequently accelerated; and instances have 
been known wherein such event has there- 
by been actually caused. The bodies ’ are 
then left to be waslied away by the tide, or 
liuiubers of them are to be seen lloating up 
and down with every flood and ebb, or 
lying all along the bauks with vultures, ad- 
jutant birds, carrion crows and kites about 
tliom feeding upon the remains. Several 
festivals arc held during the year in honor 
of Ganga. She is described as a white woman 
with a crown on her head, holding a water 
lily iu OHO of her hands, and a water ves.sel in 
another, riding upon a sea animal resembling 
a crocodile, or walking on tho surface of tbo 
water with a lotus in each hand. — Cole. Myth. 
Hind.}?. 119. See Ganges, Inscriptions p. 
375, 382, 385, 390, Orissa, Siva, Tiiveni. 

GANGA. Singh. A great river; Oya, 
a small river ; Ella, a rivulet. 

GANGA-BUTi. Tm. Literally, plac^f 
the Ganges. A sacred lake on the moun- 
tain of Haramuk in Kashmir. It lies under 
tho wildest and moat lofty peaks of the 
' mountain; is H inile long and 200 or 300 
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yftrdB 'Wideband is about 12,000 feet above | 
the level of the sea. — 

; GANG A JAMNI. Hind. A kind of rice 
of the Kangra distiict. 

GANGAL. A river near Uskalli and 
Hoshangabad. 

GAN-GAN. Burm. Mesua ferron. Linn. 
In Amherst, a very strong, tough, hard, 
crooked grained, fibrous, rod wood, which 
would be suifiible for machinery or any pur- 
pose requiring the above properties. 

GANGAPAT, also the Bam, and Lukta, arc 
rivers of Gwalior. 

GANGA PAVILI KURA. TiiL. Portu- 
laea oleracea. L, 

GANGA GAVI. Tel. Thcspesiapopulnea. 
Oorr. 

GANGA REGU, Tel. Zizyphus jnjuba. 
Lam. var B. oblong fruited. 

GANGA VANSx\, or Gugu putco, a 
dynasty that ruled in Orissa from about the 
twelfth century. Their sway extended from 
the Hooghly to Conjeveram bnt in 15i)8, 
Gala Paliar the general of Su liman king 
of Bengal, attacked and killed Mookund 
Rao, the Gngupntee chief of Orissa. Ka!a 
Paliar, was a bramiii convert to mahomedan- 
istn, he razed the hindu temples, and seized 
the image from Jnggurnath which he burned 
on the banks of ti.e Ganges. 

GANGELA ORIENT ALIS. One of the 
Legumino.«oo. 

GANGER. Hivn. (1) Grewia betuleo- 
folia; (2) Sagerotia brandrethiaiia ; (3, 
Ehretia aspera ; (4) Byclum Europeeurn. 

G.A-NGES. A great river whicli rises in 
the Himalaya mountains and runs in a val- 
ley through British India to the Bay of 
Bengal. It has been known to Europe from 
very early times. The fleets of the Egyp- 
tian kings sailed round the peninsula of 
India and Ceylon. Seleucus Nicator is said 
to have penetrated to the mouth of the 
Ganges and it had be‘en sailed up by the Ro- 
mans, ns far as Palibrotha, before the timo 
of Strabo. Its valley seems to havo been 
peopled by several races, long before tlie 
Aryan hindu.s arrived there, and all the 
conquerors who have entered India fr<jm the 
North West havo striven to occupy the fer- 
tile volley of this great river. Hindu poets 
have celebrated its praises in a multitude 
of songs : the river is fabled in their mytho- 
to to be the goddess Ganga; they long to 
see it, to bathe in its watei^ and bo purified 
from their sins, and at last to die on its 
hipks, or to have their bones conveyed to it 
mm the most southern parts of India. No 
hijudu raises such a question as in 2nd King’s 
y,; 12rfor the Gauges is recognised as the 
most efficacious of all the hindu sacred 
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rivers. Quits banks have dwelt the 
of the religious reformers, whom Indif^ 
seen. Its valley was the cradle of Budd^l^ • 
which, from its rise iu the sixth century; be! 
fore Christ, gradually spread over the whole 
of India, was extended by Aeoka to 
Kashmir and Kabul, shortly after Alo^m, 
der*s invasion, and now prevails amduj^ : 

222 millions of men. Numerous dynsstite ; 

have ruled there. The Andra race 
in power on the Gangetic province of IniiL 
about the beginning of the Christian era, 
but the most enduring was tlie great jGhet- 
rya family that long ruled at ludraprsstba, 
and terminated with Prithi-raj iu A. D. 12^. 

Tho whole valley is now part of British 
India. The river issues from the mountains at 
Gangotri, at an elevation of 13,800 feet, and is 
thereknown as the Bhagaratti. It issues from 
beneath a great glacier, thickly studded 
with enormc»u8 loose rocks and earth. Tho 
glacier is about a mile in width, and ex- 
tends upwards of many miIo.s, towards an 
immense mountain covered down to its 
base, with perpetual snow, its glittering sum- 
niit piercing the very skies, rising 21, OOOfeet 
above tlic levol of the sea. The chasm in 
tho glacier, through which the sacred 
stream rushes forth into the light of day, is 
named tho Cow’s Mouth, and is held in tho , 
deepest reverence by all hindns ; and the re- i 
gions of et(‘rnfil frost in- its vicinity are the j 
scenes of many of their most s-^red myste- ■ 
ries. Tlio Ganges enters the world no 
puny stream, but hursts forth from its icy 
womb, a river thirty or forty yards in 
breadth, of great depth, and very rapid. Prom 
the source at Gangotri it runs N. W. to Joh- 
nioi ; W. and S. W., 36 m. ; S., 15 in. ; 

S. E., 39 m. ; S., 8. m. ; W., 24 m. j S. W; ; 
15m.; S., 130 ra. ; S. E. to Allahabad, B.; 
270 m. ; E. to Sikrigallee *, and S. E. the re- ; . 
mainJer of course into the Bay of Bengal, by 
numerous mouths. TheGanges gives offsomO 
of its w'aters to form the Hooghly, and also 
anastomoses with the Megna. Length, 1,614 
m. It receives the Jumna, 860 ; Gogra, 606} 
Gnnduck, 450; Goomtee, 482; Sone, 465; 
Coosy, 325 ; Ramgnnga, 373 ; Mahanands> 
240 } Karumnapsa, 140 ; Koniaeor Jummuna 
130 ;Aluknundn, 80 ; Bhillung, 50 m. 898, W. 
square miles drained, exclusive of Hooghly* 
The Ganges is navigable for river craft W 
far as Hurdwar, 1,100 m.} steamers 
far as Gurmukteosur, 393 miles 
habad, distant from Calcutta via Helhi,^^ 
m. j at Cawnpore, 140 m. above Alla’ ‘ 
the navigation is plied with great acti* 

Tho breadth of the Ganges at Benares ^ 
from 1,500 to 3,000 feet. Mean discWjflP 
of water there, throughout the year, 260iW^ 
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cubic feet, per second. It falls rapidly to 
Unidwar, which is 1,300 miles from the 
South; At Allahabad 840 miles from the 
SCO it receives the river Jumna, wliich rises 
gitbe south western base of the Jurnnotri 
peaks. At about 240 miles from tlie coast 
it i-® divide into brauchcs. The two 
on west, called the Bhageratti and 
Jalingi unite to form the river Hugli, the 
other stream passes to the Brahmaputra 
with which the waters mingle and are 
known as the Karbinassa river. The Ganges 
lecekes as tributaries, the Ramgunga, Gum- 
ti, Ghogrs, Gundak, Kosi and Mabanauda, 
from the left bank ; and, from the right bank 
the Kali, the Kali Naddi, Jamna and Sone. 
Another dividing stream of the Ganges 
is the Matabhanga. In its course sixteen 
hundred miles through the plains, it 
receives eleven rivers, some of which are 
equal to the Rhine, and none smaller than 
the Thames, besides as many others of 
lesser note. It is owing to this vast iutiux 
of streams, that the Ganges exceeds the 
Nile so greatly iu point of magnitude, 
while the latter exceeds it in length of 
cottfse by one-third. It is a much discussed 
question iu India, whether the Gangetic plain 
was ever covered with forest, the best autho- 
rities consider that it never was so ; but there 
areotlieifl who hold the contrary opinion, 
and aver that the destruction of the timber 
hasproduceej^a great change in the climate. 
The absence of vegetable remains in the 
aSuvium appears unfavourable to the latter 
opiuioii. There are frequent notices in the 
ancient writings of the bindus of great forests 
but whether these were limited locally or 
were general is unknown. In the plain of 
Ibe Ganges are theprovwtccs of Bengal, Bahar, 
Doab or Mesopotamia of the Jumna and 
Ganges, Oudh and llohilcund. It is of 
^uberant fertility. The population of the, 
Doab is 800 to the square mile, 
cf the Central Provinces 365. The chief 
wwu on the banks of the Ganges are Hur- 
^ar, Bijnour, Furrakkabad, Cawpore., 
wjrz^ore, Benares, Ghazipur, Patnan Mon- 
8«jr, Bhagulpur, Bajmahal, Rampur, Pubna. 
J'ftHJutta is below the sea level. Benares 265 
®^ve it, Allahabad 305 feet, and Agra 
The Gangetic Delta is an extensive 
jjwtof cultivated and forest-covered coun- 
of alluvial or transported 
«ad B down the country by the Ganges 
j^Rrahmaputra rivers, and their numerous 
fies, the water-swecping.s of two basins 
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Ham Ganga, Gumti, Kosi and Mahanaabda, 
Gogra, Gaudak, and from its right bank the 
Kali Naddi, Jamna and Sone, and some of 
which, as Rennell observes, are “ equal to the 
Rhine, and none smaller than the Thames.” 

The Ganges receives its fii'st increase by the 
junction of the Bhagarathi and Alacananda 80 
miles from Srinagar and then by the Jamna 
(at Allahabad) (the Jumna rises near its own 
source) and by the Chumbul and Betwah 
rivers, which drain the north of tho Vindhya 
muuTitaina. In its coarse it receives tho 
Spen (Sone) and then the Gogni, Cosi and 
Gunduk (the last at Moonghyr) where tho 
river is 3 miles broad and 30 feet deep. 

Between Sikrigulli and Benares, alone, 
tho Ganges receives tho tribute waters 
of tho Gumti, the Gogra, tho Sone the Gun- 
duk, the Bsighmati, the Gogari the Kosi, and 
the Mahanadi, of which the Gogra itself is 
fully equal to the Ganges at Benares. To these 
weinnst add innumerable minor streams called 
nullahs, but which in England would bo re- 
pre.scnted by the Isis, Cherwell, Itchin, Se- 
vern, Orwell, Humber, Dee and Trent. Eigh- 
teen of these rivers are several hundreds of 
miles ill length, and none less than fifty, 
whilst there are hundreds under fifty miles 
in length, all assisting to fill the mighty river 
Ganges. Tho Delta is intersected from North 
to Son til by many broad rivers, and by end- 
less creeks running one into tho other filled 
for the most part with salt water when near 
the sea. This tract of land, occupies approxi- 
mately 28,080 square miles of superficial 
area, or double the area of the Delta of the 
Nile ; measuring from West to East, or from 
tlie right bank of tho Hooghly river opposite 
to tho Saugor tripod on the South-west 
point of Saugor Island, to Chittagong it is 
270 miles in width; pi*esenting to the Bay of 
Bengal a series of low, flat, mud banks, 
covered at high water and dry at low water ; 
a few miles from low water mark commence 
mangrove swamps, a little further inland 
trees appear, and lastly cnltivation ; the 
nearest cultivation in the central portion of 
the Delta being forty-seven miles from the 
sea. In the sea front of the Delta there are 
nino principal openings having a head 
stream, that is having water flowing direct 
from tho Ganges, or from the Megna or 
Brahmapootra,— they are 1, the Ganges; 2, 
the Megna or Brahmapootra ; 3, Horing*- 
hatta; 4, Pussnr; 5, Murjatta or Kagga ; 6^ 
Barapunga ; 7, Mollinchow ; 8, Roymungnt 
or Juboona ; 9, Hooghly. Besides the^ 


area is 432,480 square miles, large rivers there are numerous openings 
in its course of 1,680 miles having 


Pf India, receives the fol- 
U eleven rivers ,* from its left bank tho 


having no head stream, being mere salt 
water tidal estuaries ; these openings or 
headless rivers arc the deepest as no silt or 
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is poured into them from the higher 
]ands. The tides in the Hooghly run with 
a rapidity in the spi’iugs of seven miles 
an hour, between Saugor and Calcutta. 
At Calcutta it is high water about 2h. 
30m. on full and change of the moon. 
The Bore is of not uufrequcnt occurrence in 
this river. 

The waters of the Giinge.s are generally 
muddy yellow. Those of the Jumna are 
green or blue, and the yellow and 
blue rivers of China are named from the 
colours of their waters. This river’s annual 
rise begins in the end of April and conti- 
nues to iucrcaso till the middlo of August, 
when it reaches in many places 32 feet and 
the level districts in its lower course are in- 
undated sometimes to the extent of KiO 
miles. About 200 miles from the sea, the river 
breaks into a labyrinth of rivers, forming 
islets covered with woods and known as 
Sunder-buns, but the force of their waters 
is insufficient to clear the bars of their 
i^puths, and the most westerly branch, the 
.Hooghly is alono navigable for large vessels. 
At Benares, .after the Ganges has received 
the waters of its tributaries, the KalliNaddi, 
the Gumti and others, the average dis- 
charge, each second of the year, has been 
estimated at 2o0,000 cubic liquid feet. By 
the latter end of July, all the lower parts 
of Bengal, contiguous to its banks are over- 
flowed, forming inundations ofahuiidi'ed 
miles in width, where little appears above 
the surface of the flood, save isolated villages 
and trees. Barks of every kind then steer a 
direct course, husbandry and graining are 
alike suspended and the peasant sculls his 
boat across the « fields. In some parts of 
Bengal, whole villages are every now and 
then swept away by changes in its course 
through districts, from which a few years 
before, it was several miles distant. 

Along the sandy shores of tho Ganges 
valley the ever-present plants are mostly 
English, as Dock, a Nasturbiam,Ranuncnlus 
Boeleratus, Fumitory, Juncus bufonius, com- 
mon vervain, Gnapbalium lutoo-album, and 
very frequently Veronica anagallis. On the 
alluvium grow the same, mixed with Lanl- 
arisk, Acacia Arabica, and a few other 
bushes. Hooker, Him. Jour. Vol. I. p. 30. 
Mwhham^a. Shooting in the Himalaya, p. 67-8. 
€aL Rev. Pages 1 and 2. Horsfield. Royal 
Sanitary Commission EepoH. 

Ganges canal. The provinces of 
Upper India are as remarkable for their fer- 
tility and high state of cultivation, as for 
their being subject to periodic visitations of 


famine. Tr. Hind. From the 
Oawnporo to tho Jumna at Agra thedifitajice 

is nearly two hundred miles. All this Ion,, 
tract is unwatcred by a single hitural 
stream. To conquer nature, the ^eat 
Ganges Canal was projected by Sir Rnfev 
Cautly K. 0. B., during the ndministrition of 
J jord Dalhousic and it is unquestionably the 
greatest work of irrigation ever accomplish, 
ed in any tropical country at any epoch of 
history. It cost a million and a half ster- 
ling, nearly all of which was expended dur- 
ing the seven years of Lord Dalhousie’s ad- 
ministration and the main stream was opened 
on the 8th April 1854. It extends over 625 
miles ill length ; measures 170 feet in its 
greatest, depth. Its length is five fold that 
of all the main lines of Lombardy united, 
and more than twice tho length oftheag- 
gvegate lines of Lombardy and Egypt to- 
gether, the only countries in the world whose 
works of irrigation rise above insignificance. 
It nearly equals t he aggregate length of the 
four greatest canals in Franco : greatly ex- 
ceeds all tlic first-class canals of Holland put 
together and is greater by nearly one-third, 
than the greatest, navigation canal in the 
Uni ted States of America. When completed 
it will be 900 miles in length, and it is esti- 
mated that, tlie area which may be irrigJited 
by its waters,, will not bo less than 1,470,000 
acres. The following are the principal 
levels along the various lines of the Gauges 
Canal. The levels refer to the bed-flooring 
of all works. 

(a) Main trunk line. 

Maiapur, head of tlie Chitaura Fall, 867 ft. 

Canal, 1,015 ft. Salanr „ 845 „ 

KanipurFull, 907 „ Bhola „ 817 „ 

Pattii, 965 „ Dasua „ 783 „ 

Rurki Bridge, 954 „ Pahra „ "35 „ 

Asofnagger Fall, 941 „ Simra „ 703 „ 

Rahmudpur „ 92JI „ Knnhpiir and Etava 
Bailra „ 900 „ Terminal Regu- 

Fatigarli Branch, lator. 880 „ 

head works, 881 „ 

• (h) Kanhpur terminal line. 

Jansor Bridge, 654 ft. Bahosi Bridge 

Pachaur „ 615 „ Barapur „ 58o ,t 

ICassad „ 584 „ Ranjitpnr,, u 

Etava terminal line. 

Nuh Bridge, 651 ft. i Giror Bridge 

Jaira *. 631 I 

The Ganges Canal bouobes in two braiM^ 
es, one to the Jumna, and the othfl^ w 
tho Ganges. 

QANGHI. A river of the GhaaiJ^^ 

district runs near Sye^poor in Gasseepodr. 

GANGI. Hisd. Grewift bitulieToHa. 
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GANGPUR. GANJ. 


GAXGHI CHG. Hind. Tib. Euphorbia, sp. 

GANGHI SHO.Hind.Tib. Cactus Indicus. 

GANGORI* Ahindu festival sacred to 
the goddess Gouri- Col. Tod remarks that 
bff the prefix of Ganga (tlie river) to Gouri, 
the Gangori festival is evidently one, essen- 
tially sacVcd to a river goddess, affording 
r^of of the common origin of the rites of the 
Isis of Egypt and India. For Gouri is the 
(toJdess of abundance, and is called Taa, 
also P‘'irvriti, also Lakshmi and 

corresponds to the Ceres of Greece. The 
festival relates to the Bassant or spring, the 
vernal equinox. An image is made of earth, 
barley is sown and by watering and artificial 
beat is made to grow. In Rajpulanah 
beautiful girls carry the idol and bathe it 
in the water, and return with it to the 
palace. The festival resembles that of the 
Egyptian Diana, at Bnbastis, and of Isis at 
Bnsiris within the Delta of the Nile. During 
the festival, Iswara yields to liis consort 
Gouri, and occupies an nnimporiant position 
near her at the waters edge, meanly clad, 
nmoking intoxicating herbs, and, whether 
by accident or design, holding the stalk of 
an onion in full blossom as a mace or club, 
a plant regarded by some of the Egyptians 
with ven<5ration, but held by the "Hindus 
generally in detestation : but why the 
bindus should, on such an occasion, thus 
deginde Iswara is not apparent. Tod's Rajas- 
Vol. I. p. 575. See Gauri, Gouri 

GANGOTRI, 31 <=’ O’, 78 ® 56', in Garh- 
wal. A celebrated hind u temple Is on the right 
bank of the Bhagiratti in its upper course, 
10,319 feet above the sea. Near the temple | 
the scenery is grand. Four peaks rise there, | 
huge, lofty, covered with snow, and the 
river runs impetuously in its shingly bed, 
the stifled sound of the stones which it rolls 
along, mixes with the roar of its waters. 
Soorgarounee is the nearest of the 
peaks and forms the western point of the 
great snowy hollow. Roodroo Himahi is the 
^stern, and forms the otlior point ; hut from 
that point runs down, a huge snowy shoulder 
that seems to give off or end in the moun- 
tains that surround and form a great 
^broken, though unequal, snowy ridge, j 
funding and confliiing the glen of the 
"hagirattce. The other three peaks form 
Jifferent points in the back of the immense 
•follow, and altogether compose one of the 
®ost magnificent and venerable mountains, 
l^fhaps, that the world can produce. — 
Simala MomtainSf p. 468, 473. 
Hodgaan. 

R. A tributary estate S.E. of the 
an/tt * . exception of Gangpoor 

Bunni, all tho districts in the Sumbul- 


poro and Patna groups have been recently 
put under the administration of the Super- 
intendent of the Cuttack Tributary MehaLs 
See Kol. 

GANGRI or Kailas mountain range ex“. 
tends in one unbroken chain from the source of 
the Indus, to the junction of the Shayok, 
and forms the natural boundary between 
Ladak, Balti and Rongdo on the south, aud 
Ruthog, Niibra, Shigar and Hunnager on 
tho north. It has six passes, at heighrhs from 
15,000 to 18,105 feet. Gaiigri, in Tibetan, 
means ice-mountain. Kailas means crystalline 
or icy, and is derived from Kelas, crystal, 
which is itself a compound of Ke water and 
las to shine. Kailas or ice mountain, is the 
Indian Olympus, the abode of Siva and tho 
celestials, ’fbo Tibetans look upon Ti-se or 
the Kailas Peak as the liigbest mountain in 
tho world. See Indus. Kuen-lun. 

GANGRI. Tir, Ic.e mountain. 

GANGSALAN. Jav. Pomegranate. 

GANG TUNG, See Kunawer.’ 

GANGUE is the mineral substance which 
enclo.ses or accompanies any metallic ore in 
the vein. Quartz, lamellar carbonate of 
lime, sulphate of baryta, sulphate and fluate 
of lime, arc common gangues ; but many 
other substances become such when they 
predominato in n vein. The word is pro- 
nounced gang : it is from tho German gang. 
a vein or channel Faulkner. 

GAN GUN. A ri ver near Moradabad can- 
tonment, and near Nageenaiu Bijnour. 

GANHAR. Hind. Amarantus anar- 
dana ; also A. mangostanus. 

GANHILA. Hind. Premna mucronata. 

GANHIRA. IJiND. Neriuni odorura, 

GANHUIjA. Hind. Sambucnsiebulus. 

GANHULI. Hind. Phrenopus, sp. 

GAN-HWUY is tho w-estern division of 
the ancient province of Keang-nan, being 
composed of about two-fifths of that pro- 
vince. 

GANT. Hind. Oxystelma esculenta. 

GANIRA. Hind. Ncrium odornm. 

GANITRUS SPIIiBRICUS, Gaertn, syn. 
of Ela)ocarpns prinoides. The nuts, cleared 
of tho soft pulp or flesh that covers them, 
aro curiously sculptured, and being bony 
and taking a fine polish they aro frequently 
set in gold and strung into necklaces. Ga* 
nitrus sphtericus, is a middle-sized tree, 
common in various parts of India, as 
well as the Alalay Archipelago, and those of 
Monocera tuberculata, from the forests of 
Travancore, are what are principally used 
for this purpose. 

GANJ. Hind. A wholesale groin mar* 
ket. Wile. 
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GANJAM. 

GANJ-I-BAR. a bald tract in the Cen- 
tral dofHHl plateau in the Manja or middle 
part of the Baree doab. The soil of the 
Ganj-i-Bar ia intensely arid, often saline and 
produces only some salsolaceoua plants 
with a few bushes of jhand. 

GANJA. Hikd. 


KaTiub, 

Ar. 

Caiuibifl, 

Lat 

Mnfuen, 

Bjarank, 

Chutsao, Chin. 

Giiig'i-lacki lackt 

I 

Egypt. 


Mal. 

Hemp, 

Eng. 

Garjikn, Bijiah, 

Bans. 

Ganjah, 

» 

(lanja maram. 

Tam. 

Ganza, 

Gindshi 

C ijz. 
Jav. 

Guiija ebettu, 

Tkl. 


Theleavesandflowerhead of the hemp plant; 
also the knots or stocks of the plant picked of. 
The dried lieinp plant which has flowered 
and from which the resin (see cliurrus), has 
not been removed, is, in the Punjab, called 
ganjah. Bundles of ganjali are about two feet 
long, and three inches in diameter. The colour 
is dusky green, the odour agreeably aroma- 
tic, the whole plant resinous, and adhesive 
to the touch. Ganjah is naod chiefly for 
smoking. Tlie narcotic efTccla of the hemp 
plant are popularly known iii the north of 
Africa, South America, Turkey, l^gyp^ 
Minofi India, and the adjneent territories of 
the Malaya, Burjnese, and Siamose. In all 
these countries, hemp and it.s products, are 
used in various forms, the dissipated and 
depraved, as the ready agent of a pleasing 
intoxication. The leaves or young leaf buds 
of the hemp-plants, are smoked by itself, or 
rubbed between the hands and added to 
tobacco, to increase its intoxicating powers.' 
•^Faullniai'. Royk. Wariny. Bli'dwood. 

GANJA. Hi\u. of Kalesar forest, &c., 
Rol»i Ilia macro ph y 1 la, 

GAJNJA» The boat used for travellers 
on the Nile i.s so called. 

GAN JA-YENNAI. Tam. Hemp seed oil. 
See Oil. 

GANJAIi. A river near Iloshangabad. 

GANJAM is the most northerly revenue 
district in the Madras Presidency, with two 
chief towns, Ganjam and Cliicacole. It suffer- 
ed from famines in 1789,1800, 1830, 1806 and 
in the last, nearly the half of the people were 
lost. The third known period of scarcity in 
Ganjam, occurred in 1 836, after an interval of 
36yeaps.Cholera was very prevalent, and many 
of the cattle also perished. After the further 
lapse of a quarter of a century, Ganjam was j 
a fourth time visited by a severe drought, 
during the latter part of 1865 and the early 
months of 1 866. Contrasted with 1836 & i 866, 1 
it is worthy of note that the two earlier fam- 
ines of 1789 and 1800, began in the north 
of the Ganjam district, and increased in in- 
tensity towards the south, whilst that of 


GANJIFBET. 

1836, as in 1866, was felt With 
verity in Orissa and parts of the d; 
cent to Bengal. In the 20 years 
the value of laud in Gaujam inei 
cent, and carts from 6,000 to 3^ 
jam in 1867 had 1,235,790, pe€»] 
houses, iij an area of 6,400 sqUa 
area of that part which extends 
Cliilka Lake on the north, soufchwat^^ife 
as Itchapoor,arid then turning again toWrlg 
the north, forms a sort of basin enclosed bv 
the IChond Hill ranges, and amounts to abont 
2,500 square miles with a population of 
631,029. Of this number 363,288 arecnl. 
tivators. The district comprises the 
divisions of Chicacole (the soutliern) ind 
Itchapore (the northern), with Preagbee. 
It contains seven government tilooks, viz. 
Waddah, Tfceliapore, Paulatalacrum, Pooba- 
eondali, Goomsoor, Soradah, Mtiliciry. The 
revenue of the Government land.s therein 
is about 4 j lacs. There arc nineteen ancient 
zemiudarics, paying an annual peshensh 
of about .3 lacs j and thirty-seven propriefa- 
ry estate.s. The disti-ict contains several 
petty chieftainships, which yield no revenue 
and it embraces a large portion of the moun- 
tainous tracts known as Khondistan, and 
the valley of Chocapaud from none of 
which is any revenue derived. The Ouria 
language prevails in the nortlicrn part of ; 
the districts, as far south a.s Itchapore. In ■ 
the sontbern division, the Telugu prevails. 
The Khond race have a language peculiar 
to themselves, whiidi was j’educed to ' 
writing by Captain J. P. Fiye of the 
Madras N. I. Of the inliabitants, about 4 J 
lacs are Ooi'ias. A great many of the Ooria 
bramins f»btain their livelihood as cultivii- 
tors. Bi'amins of this sect also trade, and 
follow the occupations of brick-makers 
brick-layers, &c. Obicacole is the priiici* 
pal civil station in the Ganjam district. It 
is in Lat. 18® 18' N. Long. 83® 58' E. about 
567 miles from Madras. It lies four miles 
direct west of the sea, and is situated 
on the. north bank of the river Naugooloo. 
It is the station of the judge, and the 
sub-collector. The town of Ganjam is iu 
19® 22' N, long. 85® 10' E. It was nearly 
deserted in 1835 in consequence of fever, 
and Chicacole is now the largest town. 
Aska is a large sugar manufacturing plap®» 
Mansoorcottah and Calingapatam ^ 
creasing seaports. Ghilka lake, in 
is 35 miles long and about 8 broad wi 
numerous islets. 

GANJAYI. Tbi.. Cannabis sa.tdva.i- 

GANJBAKHSHI. See Hindu; Sikl^ 

GANJIFBH. Him Playing cards. 



GAOLA. GAECINUGEiE. 


GANJI GADDA. Tel. Oommdlina 
Sans. Ganjah. 

GANNA. Hind. Saccharaiu officinarum, 

^iNNA, Sans. Amarantns campestris, 
wuido- 

GANNBRU. Tel. Nerium odorum. 
Ait. Oleander. , 

GANNKT. A sea-birdi the Sala alba. 
It measures about 5 feet across and 2£' feet 

^*^^AN0NG, generally called Ayen Panas, 
hot springs in STanning. All the hot springs 
of the Malayan Peninsula, and some of those 
jj^gamatra, occur in swampy flats. That 
of Ganong occurs at or close to the line up 
to which plutonic action has converted the 
rocks of tlie district into granite. 

GANPATTY. The hindu god of wisdom. 
See Ganapati ; Ganesa. 

GANTHA. a bell : one used in the holy 
ceremonies of hindus, and which is rung at 
certain times to keep away evil spirits. These 
bells, as well as the Instral spoons, arc 
usually snrmoniited by the figure of the deity 
in whose worship they are used. — Cole. Myth. 
Iliad, p. 380. 

GANTKLU, Tel. Pencillaria spicata. 
Smflx. 

GANTH. Hind. Also ganthi, a knot, 
Mahomedans usually keep a string for their 
(jliildren on which they tie a knot, each 
birth day, hence baras-gaiith a birth day 
knot, a birth day. 

GANTHIA. Hind. Allium cepa. 

GANT HI an. Hind. lponia3a reptans. 

GANTG BHARANGI, Tkl, A species 
of Clerodcndron, a low herbaceous plant, 
common about Lamsijigi in Vizagapatam, 
the roots of which arc largely exported for 
lueilicinal pnrpose.s. 

GANUKA PINBI KURA. Tel. Melo- 
ebia eonOiori folia. 

GANYERL Hind. Zizyplius vulgaris. 

GAO, written also Ganvv or Gaoii. Hind. 
a village. Travellers in India reckon the 
day’s distHnee of journics by the Gao or vil- 
lage, Das Gao would moan ten days' journey. 

Gao. Hind. A Cow. In hinduism, 
l*he gao, or cow, is symbolic of Prit-hu, the 
^artli. A Gao-kos is the distance that is 
|neasured by the audibleness of the bellow' 
from one extremity to another. 

•of Ihnd, Vol. II., page 40. 
GAO-CHARHAI. Hind. Grazing. 

GAOHATTY. a town in Assam the 
See Gowbatty. 

GAOLA. The milkman race, they have 
herds of cattle. Greek, Gala, 
See Gala : Galatian, ;Goala, India. p,327. 


GAO-LOGHAN. Gall stones, extracted 
from the gall bladders of dead cows, much 
used in medicine, also in charms;, and in 
painting. — Gen. Med, Top* page 136, 

GAON. Hind. A village pimonnoed 
gam also gang, supposed to be from the San- 
1 scrit grama, and to be represented in the 
I Cliinese heong and Singalesc gama. 

GAON KORAWA. A section of the 
Korawa race. See Corawa Koravva. 

GAOON. Guz. Wheat. 

GAO ZABAN. Peks, Lit. cows tongne, 
of the bazaars of India, is obtained from 
Cacalia Kleinia, W. Anisomeles Malabarica ; 
Trichodesma indienm : Heliotropium erosnm, 
H. ophioglossji, Trichodesma indicum, 
Oiiosma bractcatnni, 0. macrocephala| 
and Macrotomia euchroma. 

G APTA. A part of the name of Chan* 
dragapta. 

GAPURJI. Hind. Bixa orellana. 

GAR. Tibetan, a fort. In Sanscrit a dis- 
trict, a region, as Kash-gar, Gujar-gar, Cut- 
chwahagar. See Ghur. 

GARA. An agricultural tribe in Seha- 
runpore. They are mahomedans and are 
supposed to be converted slaves, like the 
Jhqja. 

GARA. A river of Rewab. 

GARA CHETTU. Tel. Balanites iEgyp- 
tiaca Jhdih. var. Indica. 

GARAGA. Tel. Gardenia gummifera. 
Linn. 

GARATN. Hind. The Himalayan net- 
tle, a species of Urtica. 

GAHAKHPUR. Near Magor, the place 
w-here the hindu reformer Kabir died. See 
Kabir Panthi. 

GARANDU. Hind, of Murreo, Prinse- 
pia utilis. * 

GAKAN. A mole. See Kuwera. 

GARAPAGART. Maiiu. A person who 
pretends to have the power of diverting hail- 
stones off from fields. See Garpagari. 

GARAR. Hind. The Gurgura of the 
Salt Range, Reptonia buxifolia. 

GARBA GANDA. Hind. Saccharum 

GARANTOGNES? Ginseng. 

GARCE. A grain measure equal to 
92t)6| lbs. 

GARCIAS AB HORTO. Physician to 
the viceroy at Goa, author of a work enti- 
tled De Arum, et Simp. Historia. 1563. 
King. 

GARANIA SPECIOSA ? Balawa. Bnttif, 
A tree of Moulmein. Used in common pur- 
poses of building. — Cal. Oat. Ex. 1862. 

GARCINIACEiE. A natural order of 
plants consisting of trees or shrubs, of which 
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QAacmW 

sixty occur in the East Indiesi in Ceylon, 
the peninsulas of India* the Khassya mouu* 
teins, Silhet, Java and the Moluccas. Of 
these are 30 species of Qarcinia, 20 of Calo- 
phyllum, 6 of Mesua, 1 of the genus Gyno- 
troches, 1 to Kayea, 1 to Calysaccion and 
1 to Apoterium. The species of this order 
all abound in a viscid, yellow, acrid, and pur- 
gative gum resinous jnice, resembling gam- 
boge. This gum resin is obtained by re- 
moving the bark or by breaking the leaves or 
young shoots. It is met with in commerce 
as the fine or gum gamboge, cake or lump 
gamboge, and coarse gamboge, and the finest 
kinds are obtained from Siam. The genera 
are as under, 

Garcinia Calysaccion Micrantbera 

Mammea Rheedia Quapoya 

Mesua Pentadesma Cluaia 

Calophyllum Moraaobea Tavomita 

Kayoa 

GABiCINIA. A genus of plants, trees of 
considerable size, consisting of about 30 
species, growing in Ceylon, Travancore, Mala- 


GAROINIA GLUTINIFBRA. 
^GARCmiA CAMBOGU, Desrom,, pot 

G. pfutta, L. O. Kydio, W, A a i 

G. Roxburghii, Wight. G. Indica, Choisy 

Wontay, Cam. Gorakah-gass, 8tM«» 

Valaitie amlie, Duk. Karka-pulie Bianun ? 

Kurka pulie, Maleal. m 

Raciasbrava, Sasb. Woda chinta cbeitu 

Tel. 

A tall tree, growing in Ceylon up to 
1,500 feet, pows in Travancore and in t}jo 
forests of Malabar, is very abundant in Te- 
nasserim, and very common in Siam and 
Cambodia. It yields a pleasant tasted acid 
fmit.— Eng. Cyc. Lrs. Aimlie, Kww*. 
Thwaites. See Gambc^e. 

GARCTNIA cornea, Einn, A tree of 
Moulmein, Penang, and Amboyna, with a tall 
though not very thick trunk. The wood is 
heavy though not very hard, like hom, and is 
nsed for the handles of tools. The young 
trees are used also for house building pnr- 
poses, but the timber of old trees is too bard 
to work. The fruit has a resinous smell, br, 
O'Shaughneasy^ Eng. Cyc. Roxb. ii, p. 229, 


bar, and other parts of the penirisnla of India, 
in Sylhet, Assam, the Malay peninsula, and 
the southern parts of China. Several ofi 
them yield edible fruits, and one of them is 
the Maugosteon fruit tree, G. Mangostana, 
L., a tree of the Malay peninsula and islands 
of the Moluccas : G. Kydia, Roxb., of the 
Andaman islauds, is a tree with a sharp 
but agreeably acid fruit, similar to the large 
fruit of G. pedunculata, Rox., which grows 
on Rnngpore : G . pauiculata, Roxb., a tree 
of Sylhet, has a palatable fruit Jsomotbing 
like the mangosteon : G. Roxburghii, Wight, 
a tree of Trpivancore, Malabar and Chitta- 
gong, has an edible but very acid fruit : G. 
purpui'ea, Roxb., grows on the western 
coast of peninsular India. Useful timbers 
are obtained from others, but the species 
are not defined, viz., the Parawah, Young- 
zalai and Pllona of Burmah. The other 
species, are speciosa ? celebica, dloeca, 
lanccmfolia, porrecta, Cochin-chiiiensis, 
Javanica, bhoomicowa. The fruits of se- 
veral species of Garcinia besides the 
mangosteen, are brought to tabic in the 
countries where they grow, but they are 
regarded as very inferior. The Mammee 
Apple, or Wild Apricot of South Ame- 
rica, is said to be very delicious. Its seeds 
are anthelmintic ; its fiowers yield on dis' 
tillation a spirit known as Eau de Creole, 
and wine is obtained by fermenting its sap. 
The large berries of the Pacourynva (Plato- 
mBk insignia) of Brazil are highly prized on 
aecouut of their delicious flavour. — Voigt, 
Ahtlkf E9ig, Cyc. O'Sliaughiessy. 


GARCINIA COWA? 

Toung-tba-lai, Burm. I Gowa, Hixd, 

Tonng-da-lai, „ | 

Garcinia cowti was found by Drs. Hamil- 

ton and Royle, M. D. at Monghir. 

GARCINIA ELLIPTICA. Wall 
Gamboge Tree, Eng. | Tha-nat-dan, Bubx. 

Dr. Wight considers this to be the gam- 
boge-tree of Tavoy and Moulmein, and not 
improbably of Siam, the juice is quite emul- 
sive, it could be used readily as a pigment. 
All the other juices of the Gnttifer® exa- 
mined are resinous, and do not mix with 
water, in short are not emulsive, Drs. 
Wight and Christimi. 

GALICINTA GLUTINIFERA ? Amlie. 

.rariicbekai mamm. Tam. 

Dr. Wight says this is one of the very few 
trees admitted into his list of Coiml»tore 
woods that he had not himself seen and veri- 
fied, and it was introduced in the hope that 
some resident on the Malabar coast, wonM 
favour liim with specimens to determine its 
name and botanical relations. Dr. Gihson 
believes that a Diospyros must be here mean|-» 
but thinks it may be that the Garcinia syl- 
vestris of the Bombay forests is alluded to. 
If so, the tree, he says, is common in th® 
southern Konkan, Malabar and Canara : al* 
ways planted, afibrding a good wood 
palatable fruit, from the kernel whereof is 
tracted by boiling the vegetable concrete oi 
“kokum.** The dried fruit is a 
ingredient in native cookery, having 
agreeable acid .-— Wight and Qibson, 
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OAilCiNIA PURPUREA. 
oarcinia GUTTA, B. W. 

Cambogia gutta, Linn, 
Hebitidendrcmoambojioides, Qrahcm. 

A treOf native of Ceylon, not uncommon 
aWt Colombo, and generally on the Bonth- 
«est coast of the island. Produces a kind 
of gamboge.— " Ilhistvs.^ i. 126 . 

GAKCINIA MANGrOSTANA. Linn, 


^n gQgteen, 


Eno. 

MwSiestunof Bombay 
M en*gn, Bubm. 

jlanggisi, Bttgis of Ckl. 
Ilanggos, Lampono. 


Manggusta, Malay 
Manggoeta, 

Manggia Malay of 
Baloi Java^ Sunda 
Mangu, „ 


A tree of the Malay peninsula and the 
Archipelago, which yields the delicious man- 
gosteen, the most palatable of all known 
fruits. It is a very handsome tree, the foli- 
age, which is large and opposite, being oftho 
darkest shining green. The fruit, is a drupe 


(SARDENU. 

ninsnl^r India and in ravines of the Konkan. Its 
fruit yields a solid vegetable oil which melts at 
a temperature of 95®. It now forms an 
article of export. The seeds are first sun dried, 
and then pounded and boiled in water, the oil 
collects on the surface, and on cooling con- 
cretes into a solid cake. When purified from 
extraneous matter, the product is of a rather 
brittle quality, of a pale yellowish hue, in- 
clining to greenish, and mild to the taste. The 
seeds yield about one-tenth of their weight of 
oil. It is admirably adapted for compounding 
healing ointments. 

GARCINIA ROXBURGHII, R, TT. 

G. afiii.is, W‘&A* 

G. cowa, Boxb. 


G.Cambogia, Roxb.Desr. 
not 

G. Zoylanica, Boxb. 
Tonng.tha-lay, Burm. 


Cowa, 


Hind; 

A tree of Ceylon, Travancore, Malabar, 

„ „ . Chittagong, and scattered over the hills of 

as large as a moderate apple, is composed of Bnrmah bnt scarce. Wood not used, 


an outer skin of a soft and fibrous nature, 
brownish rod or dark purple on the outside, 
but when cut, of a bright crimson, the snow 
white pulp which envelopes the seeds, l 3 *ing 
within this, has an appearance no less 
beautiful to the eye than the flavour is grate- 
ful to the palate. Its characteristic quality 
ia extreme delicacy of flavour without being 
rich or luscious. When cultivated, as in the 
peninsula of Malacca, it fruits twice a year, 
being ripe in July and December. It grows 
in perfection as far as 14 ® N. of the equator 
and 7 ® South of it. A congenial proportion 
of heat and moisture throughout the year 
seems much more requisite than soil or lati- 
tude for the successful growth of this fruit. 
The coat or rind of the mangosteen fruit, 
and the bark of the Katapping or wild 
almonds (Terminalia catappa), are used for 
dyeing black. It has been introduced into 
Travancore. Craivfiwd's Diet, Sara- 

tffld;, p. 72, Ma/rsd&n's Hist, of Sumatra^ p, 
^^yRoxhii, 618. Voigt, 

GARCINIA PEDUNCULATA. Roxh. 

Tikal, Hind. 1 Tikiir. Hind. 

A tree of Rungpore, its fruit weighs about 
-pounds. The fleshy part has a sharp 
pleasant acid taste, and is used in curries 
sliced ; they keep for years and might bo 
Meful in long voyages. Roxh, 

GARCINIA PIOTORIA. Roxh. 

Hebradendroti pictorium. Christison. 

It yields Ossara-rewund, a gamboge at 
least equal to that of Siam or of Ceylon. 
GARCINIA PURPUREA. Roxh, 

|okiinxof Bombay, Eng. Brindao of Goa 
^oknm butter tree, „ , G. Coohiuousis D. C. 

This tree grows on the western coast of pe- 


bnt is yellow and fit for a fancy wood. A 
cubic foot weighs lbs. 42. In a full grown 
tree on good soil the average length of the 
trunk to the first branch is 20 feet and aver- 
age girth measured at 6 feet from the ground 
is 6 feet. Fruit eatable, but very acid. — 
Drs. Jhatulis ^ McClelland^ Cal. Cat, Ex, of 
1862, Voigt^ Wighfs lUust, i. p, 125. 

GARDALA. Hind, of Kangra, Bergera 
Konigii, Lmw, IV, A., Roxh. ^ 
GARD-DEZ. In Afghanistan, remains 
of Pyrethrae or fire altars are still to bo seen 
on its hills, as also at Bamian, Seghan and 
other places, showing that fire worship had 
existed to a certain extent. See Kaffir. 

GARDEN. Balsam is the flowering plants 
of the genus Impa-tions. 

GARDEN C RESS. Lepidum sativum. 
GARDKNIEiE. Cham, and Bchlecht, 
section of the Order Cinchonace®, In 
this order of plants there are seven 8ections,in 
which 233 genera are included, of these, 
them are 695 species known in the East 
Indies, 3 in Zanzibar, 4 in Arabia, 3 in Per- 
sia, 18 in China, 3 in Timor, and 3 in Japan. 
The Sec. B. GardenicB comprises 
20 Mussronda, 2 Gynopachys, li Stylo- 
coryne. 

22 Gardenia, 17 Randia, 1 Griffithia. ^ 

4 Menestoria, 1 Heliospora, 1 Hyptian- 
thera. 

3 Bertiera. 4 Petesia, 4 Petnnga. 

2 Macrocnemum. 

GARDENIA. A genus of plants of the Or- 
der Cinchonaceffi and section Gardeniew. 
Wight in hisicones gives figures of 11 species, 
bnt the known spcciesinthe S.B.of Asia are23 
in number, amcena, ani8ophylla,arborea,caly- 
culata, caidnata, chinensis, coronaria, densa, 
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GARDENIA FLORIDA, 
dtimetornm, enneandrai floridai gonmiifera, 
laiifoliai longispina* Incida, maerocarpa, 
r 6 theiiiannia, montana, radicans, thunbergia, 
turgida, nliginosa, and obtusifoba. 

Two of the species Q. Horida and G. radi- 
caois, are known as Cape Jasminettheir dowers 
are highly seen ted, readily grown by cuttings, 
they thrive in any garden soil and only require 
a n^oderatQ share of water to flower abundant- 
ly, their colours are pink, white, and pale yel- 
low. G. arborea grows in the South of India. 
G, cauapanulata is a shrub of Chittagong. Its 
berry is about the size of a golden pippin 
apple and is employed as a cathartic and 
anthelmintic. One species of Gardenia (Tela- 
ga. Tel.) is a tree of the Godavery forests 
and Dekhan, and famishes a very hsrd wood 
which would be very good for turning. G. 
cariata Wall, grows in the Batticoloa dis- 
trict of Ceylon.— RwideZ?, Thw. En. PI. Zei/‘ 
Im, ii. 159, Voigt 377. 

GARDENIA CORONARIA. Buck. 

G. costaba, Uoxh, 

Yin-gat, Buum. I y<;n Khat, Buiixi. 

A tree of Chittagong and Moulraein in- 
digenous in Tenasserim. It produces a pro- 
fusion of flowers that are white when they 
first open out in the morning, but 
on exposure to the sun, become quite yellow. 
Wood used for building purposes. This 
wood has a fragrant smell, and would be 
useful for* boxes, but, unfortunately, when 
cut into planks there are so many flaws and 
cracks, that it is difficult to procure a piece 
of any size ; it is a strong tough wood and 
useful for turning. Fruit edible. — Mason 
Voigt, Oal, Oat. Ex. 1862, Major Benson. 

GARDENIA DUMETORUM. Retz. syn. 
of Randia dumetorum. 

GARDENIA ENNBANDRA, Kon.W. 

Gardenia latifolia, Roach . ; Cor. itl, 

Bikki, Tel. 

A small tree of peninsular India, growing 
in the Carnatic, the Nalla Mallai, the Cir- 
cars, Ehandesh and Guzerat. It furnishes 
a light wood of little use. Native combs 
are made of it. — Voigt, Mr. Latham. 
GARDENIA FLORIBUNDA— ? 

Thet-ya^ Buem, | Tung-hsen-pan, Burjc. 


GARDENIA LWGIDA. 
are common in gardens at Ajm 6 er 4 fU 
foliage is beautiful and the pure white 
double blossom are elegant and fragrant. 
Most TenaBserim gardens, are graced with 
this tasteful shrub. Its pure snowy blog- 
soms, strongly fragrant, smell “ 
the narcissus ;** and they contrast 
delightfully with the thick deep green foli, 
age in wliich they are set. — G&nl. Med. Top, 
2 >. 185. Mason. See Gardenia. 

GARDENIA FORTUNIANA, is a most 
fragrant Chinese plant and now common in 
English gardens, to which it was introduced 
by the Horticultural Society in 184ft.— 
Fortune's Tea DUtriets, p. 17. 

G ARDENIA GUMMIFERA. lum • 
Roxb.^, W.S-A.; W.Ic. 

Gardenia arborea, Boxii. 

Gummy Gordonia, Eng. I Cbatta matta, TgL. 

Chiri bikki, Tel. | Garaga, „ 

A large shrub or small tree, with largo 
fragrant flowers, which, in the morning, are 
white, and become yellow by the evening. 
Tlie wood is hard. The natives eat the 
fruit. It grows in Ceylon, in the Gingi 
hills, on the Godavery and in the Circars, 
and is very common about Duddi, on the 
Gutpurba river, grows wild on the hills in 
the Kotah jungles, the leaves and unopen- 
ed blossoms being shrouded at the point in 
pure fragrant gum resin, said to be one of 
the sources of the Dikamully resin. — Gad. 
Med. Top. p. 185. Voigt, Captain Beddome. 
A[r. R. Brown. 

GARDENIA LATIFOLIA AU. 

Papura, Hind. Karinguva, TkTi, 

Kumbay maram, Tam. Kukkita; „ 

Bikki, Tkl. Kurukiti, » 

Koiida manga, „ Fcdda karinga, » 

Kukkiti chettu, „ 

GARDENIA LATIFOLIA. 

Broadleavod Gardenia, Eng | Papura, Hind. 

Grows wild in the moist Kotah jungles 
and is also cultivated in gardens. It is a 
small tree in the south of the peninsula of 
ludia aud also on the Godavery, wood close 
grained, and promises well for turning.— 
Gcnl. Med. Top. p. 185. Captain Beddome. 
GAKDBliriA LUCID A. Boxh . ; ITJ" A 


A tree of Monlmein. This wood is made Gardenia resinifera. Both, 

use of for ordinary house building purposes Kunkham, A a. | Oumbi, 

^Cal. Cat. Ea.\S^2. Tsay-thnm.by-ab, Burm. I China karinguva, Ts ■ 

GARDENIA FLORIDA. Linn. Dikamalli.DuK. Guz. Hind. 1 Telia manga, « 

Wax flower Gardenia, Tngu.hsGn-pan, Burm. Grows in the southern Mahrfltta conn 
Eno. Qui-chand, Hind, try, Circars, on the Godavery, Chittegoug 

Thet-ya, Burm. Burmah, and gives a close 

gardenia is a small shrub of slow well adapted for the lathe: p ju 

grQwt^:^Hivated in Japan, the Moluccas several other species of Gardenia and 

and luSfiL Both double and single varieties it is used for making combs. Aoubio 
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^.iehs lbs. «• 1“ » fnUgrown <roe ott good 
•I the averageleiigth of the trunk to the first 
hrtnch is 15 l^t and average girth, measured 
1 6 feet from the ground is 3 feet. Its resin, 
Cambi-pisin^ Tam., is a strong disagreeable 
jljji^gum-reain ; procurable in most In- 
Hian bazaars. It is much used by native doc- 
when dissolved in spirits, as an external 
Inplicationi for cleaning foul ulcers. It is 
ow used by some European practitioners in 
Lses of worms in children 
Dr Draidl'if, Captain Beddo'ine. 

GAHUKNTA MONTANA, is common in 
the cojist and inland jungles of Bombay and 
nijiy be recognised by its straight stem, long 
stoiit thorns and general absence of leaves. 
The wood is hard, but always small, never 
squaring to more than 3 inches.— B/. Gib- 

^" gardenia PAVETTA. Boxb. Syn. of 

Stylocorvne webera. — A. RuU. 

GARDENIA RADIO ANS, Cape jasmine. 
Tin’s favourite sliriib should be planted in a 
well manured flower bed or border which 
has been drained wiih sand, they require a 
soil niorc approaching to sand than clay and 
plenty of water ; propagated by cuttings in 
boxes or seed pots during the rains. It is 
a native of China. — Uiddell, See Garde- 
nia arborea, ♦ 

GARDENIA RESINTFERA. Roxb , syn. 
of Gardenia hicida.— 

GARDENIA SPECIOSA. Rom, syn. 
of Guettarda speciosa. — Linn. 

GARDENIA SPINOSA. Linn. syn. of 
Randia dumetorum. — Linn. 

GARDENIA TETRASPERMA. 

Kurkuni, tulikukar of TTazaba. 

Bandaru, putkanda, daru, bukshi of Kangha. 

Jinidu of Ravi, 

Risiuduli, Chenab. 

GARDENIA TURGTDA, Boxh. 

Nunjoonda maram, Tam. 

Dr. Wight says, he only knew this from 
small specimens, and was unable to say 
wbetber it is a tree or shrub, but believed 
the former; the wood is hard and close 
grained, and is useful in cases where small 
t^ber will serve. Dr. Gibson asks if 
Wight’s Gardenia turgida- be not G. mon- 
laua (?) and adds “ I do not recognise this 
species or variety ; neither do I find it no- 
^ced in Dr. Wight’s Prodromus. If it be 
oep Gardenia montana, the tree is rather 
^mmon in the coast and inland jungles. It 
j y be recognised by its straight stem, 
stout thorns, and general absence of 
mn* always 

®^ll, never squaring to more than 3 inches.” 


The Gardenia turgida of Roxburgh is a tree 
of Bhootan, both it and G* montana are in 
Wight’s leones, ii. t. 577 and 579,— Bra 
}Vight and Gihson, 

GARDENS, are kept np by almost every 
European in the South and East of Asia. 
Exotics, principally annuals, are largely culti- 
vated and exotic vegetables are grown for the 
table. But the British India Governinent have 
a large gnrdenat Saharunporo, gardens atChir- 
den Reach, Calcutta, Ootacamund, and Dapoo- 
lee, and they aid the garden of the Agri-Hor- 
ticultural Society at Madras. The Mysoro 
Government support a good garden at Banga- 
lore. A botanical garden is kept up at 
Batavia in Java, at a considerable expense, 
defrayed by the Netherland Government. 
The Government gardens, ns also those of 
the Agri- Horticultural Societies are for the 
object of encouraging the cultivation of 
useful and ornamental plants. A garden is 
the delight of the mahomedans in India, 
who give them loving names as Lai Bagb, 
Farkli Bagli, Roushan Bagh. Alike amongst 
mahomedans and hindns, the formation of a 
garden as a place of retreat is a great object. 
In Wilson’s specimens of the hindoo drama* 
which he translated from the Sanscrit, “The 
Necklace,” and ‘‘ The Toy cart,” contain 
bcantiful allusions to gardens in India ; 

“ Tlio garden is now most lovely. The 
trees partake of the rapturous season, their 
new leaves glow liko coral, their branches, 
wave with animation in the wind, and their 
foliage resounds with the blythe murmurs of 
the bee. The bakula blossoms lie around 
its root like ruby wine ; the champaka 
flov/ers blush with the ruddiness of youthful 
beauty ; the bees give back in harmony the* 
music of the anclets, ringing melodfiously aa 
the delicate feet are raised against the stem 
of the asoka tree.” — The Necldacej Act I» 
page 272. 

** Look round the garden with these stately trees, 

. Which, daily by the king’s command attended^ 

Put fortli their fruits and flowers 

And clasped by twining creepers, they resemble 

The manly husband, and. the tender wife.” 

Tog Cart, Act 8, page 125. 

This play is supposed to have been written 
by king Sudraka, over what kingdom he 
reigned, is not ascertained with cer- 
tainty. Mr. Wilson remarks in bia 
introduction to the ‘ Toy Cart/ page ^ 9, 
that it may be safely attributed to the period 
when the sovereign Sudraka reigned, 
whether that be reduced to the end of the 
second century after Christ, or whether vre 
admit the tradition, chronologically, and 
place him about a century of our era. Th^se 
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GARDNBRIA NUTANS. 

specimens of the hindoo drama show how 
little is the change in the customs of the 
hindoos since the ^ays were written. 

The British Indian Goyemment has re- 
cently encouraged its European and Native 
soldiers to form kitchen gardens and the 
following list will show the time needed for 
the ordinary plants to come to maturity. 


Name. 

Period re- 
quired to 
grow fit 
for use. 

Period 

lasting 

after- 

wards. 

Mustard 

hays. 

10 to 12 

Months, 

1 

Cress 


1 

French Bean 

45 

3 to 6 

Double „ 

50 

24 

Scarlet runner 

60 to 75 

6 

Amarantus tristis, (Arakiri.) 

45 to 60 • 

12 to 24; 

A: oleraoeuB, (Tandakiri,) ... 

If 

3to6 

A oampestris, (Sirrookiri) ... 

» 

18 to 24 

Egg plant, Brinjal 

90 

24 

Homordica chorantia, (Pavoo- 
kai) 

60 to 90 

12 

Lnflk aoutangula, (Pokran-kai) 

90 to 105 

3 to6 

Boselle 

150 

12 to 18 

Snake gourd 

90 to 135 

6 

Eadish 

42 

2 

liottuco ... *.. •«. ... 

35 to 42 

Uto2 

Onions 

60 to 90 

4 to 6 

Maise 

90 to 105 

4 to 6 

Spinsge m 

40 

24 

litgenaria vulgaris, (Sori kai,) 
Tam ... ••• 

60 to 90 

24 

Cyamopsis psoraloide8,(Kota- 
varam Kai,) Tam 

150 to 180 

24 to 36 

Sorrell 

42 to 60 

3 

Parpoo kiri, (Portulaca ? ?) .. 

42 to 66 

2 

Fenugreek 

42 

lto8 

Soi kui, Tam ? 

42 

2 

Sakotti kiri, Tam ? .. ... 

42 to 60 

Uto2 

Turnips 

90 

3to6 

Cucumber ... 

60 

3 to 4 

Water Melon 

90 to 120 

6 

Musk 

}} 

6 


Specimen of the Theatre of the Eindoost 
tr<!malaiedhyMr,Wil8(ni, — Chow Chow^ page 
218. 


GARDEN SNAIL. Helix, species. See 
HelicidiB. 

GARDHA-BHELA of Nakustha or Soo- 
ryavansa. A rajah who ruled in Balabhi- 
poors in S. 523, is surmised to have been 
a son of Bahram Gour, one of whose sons, 
it is known obtained dominion at Puttun. 
All that is known of him, is from a passage in 
an ancient Jain MS., which indicates that 
in **S. 533, rajah- Gardha-bhela, of Kakus- 
iha, orSooryayansa, ruled in Balabhipoora.” 

GARDl GAVAPU. Tulu. Aristolo- 
chia hraotaata.— Rsto. 

GARDNBRIA NUTANS. 8. ^ Z. A 
tree of Japan. 


GARI-GOND. 

GARDUL. Hind, of Bombay. Eulada 
puBSBtha. D. G. 

GAREE a carriage and theman who drives 
it is called a Gareewan ; also pronounced 
Gadi and Gadeewan. 

GARCIA SILVA PIQUERVA in A. D. 
1627, visited Persia on a diplomatic mission. 

GARELU. Hind. Ficus reticulata. 

GARERITA. One of the Coleoptera. 

GARG. A celebrated rishi and fonndor 
of the Garga family, one of the 66 sub-divi- 
sions of the Kanojia brahmans. Wik. 

GARGA. A ruler of the Shaka. See 
Inscriptions, p. 374. Karli. 

GARGA. A hiudu astronomer. See 
Yudhisht’hira. 

GARGA BANSI. Hind. A tribe of 
rajputs so called, chiefly in Gorakhpur and 
Azimgarh. Wils. 

GARGES. Hind, of Salt Range, Grewia 
rothii. 


G ARGUS A. Hind, of Salt Range, Acacia 
leucophloea. 

GARH. Hind. 


Garh, 

lllND. 

Qndi, 

Karn. 

Gorki, 


Gadhi, 


Gad, 

Mahr. 

Gadh, Hind. 


Gud, 

» 1 

1 



A fort : a house ; a fortified village *, the 
watch tower in the centre of a village. 

GARHA MANUAL. See Inscriptions, 
p. 383. 

GARHWAL. A district on the N. W. 
frontier of British India, having the Simla 
district on its west, and Kamaon to the east. 
The sanitorium of Masuri is in Garhwal 
as also the famous hindu temple Badaidnath. 
There are forest tracts in the valleys of the 
Giri,Tonse, and Pabor rivers, which flow into 
the Jumna. These valleys adjoin the dis- 
trict of Garhwal, in which deodar forests 
are in abundance ; in the valleys themselves, 
there appear to be detached forests of 
deodar, and some of “ kail,” Pinus excelsa, 
while lower down, there are forests of 
“chill,” Pinus lon^folia, or “ sulli” as it « 
called in Garwal. These rivers are all rapid 
in their course, and have rocky beds. The 
Tonse river is under the Garhwal and Dehra 
Dun authorities: the Pabar and the Girt 
run through Bashahir and Sirmur, respec- 
tively : there is but little deodar in the ap 
per valleys, the streams are rapid, and th® 
volume of water scanty. Garhwal is to * 
large extent Bhot, the language spoken 
is hindi. Mr. Powell. , . j 

GARI. Hind. A carriage of any kina» 
from a coach and four to a wheel barww. 

GARI. Tel. syn. of Balanites 
tiaca. 

GARI-GOND. A Mffbt iubstincB ^ 

the decayed cotyledons of a seed, of decay- 
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Lashan ka tel, Hind. 
Bawung putih minak, 

Malay. 


Vellai pnoda jennaij 


Tam. 

T*l. 


GARLIC. GARM-SAIB. 

ed 8 oA> of the pith of wood, very leaves dry and wither, then take np the 

bitter to the taste. The native druggists of roots and preserve in a safe place.'^-Rtddeit}. 
India call it a foreign white ^nm : it is a GARLIC OIL. 
purge, and given when vision is much ob- 
structed from any cause : one massee with 
other ingredients is a dose,— Gcni. Med, Top, 

« 138. 

^ GARIK^I* Tel. Cynodon .dactylon 
Pers. The d'hurba grass of India. It is 
sacred to Ganesa under the name of Durva 
or Durbba. IT. 419. 

GARIKUN. Tam. Agaric. 

GARINDA. Hind. Carissa diffusa. "Roxh, 

GARITI KA3^IMA. Tem. Vernoniaci- 
nerea. — Less, 

GARIAN. Hind. Dipterocarpus losvis. 

Its oil, Gaijanka tel. 

GARrKULAI. Beno. Soja hiapida. 

GARKUN. A Chinese officer, as com- 
missioner of Gartolc in Hundes. 

GARLANDS are in constant use in 
India, amongst native Christians, hiudus 
and mahomedans. On festive, on religions 
and on funeral occasions, they are placed 
around the hindu idols, over tho graves of 
mahomedans, at the doors of clmrches, and 
are hung around the necks of visitors. This 
seems to have obtained from tbo most an- 
cient time, for garlands made part of the 
bridal as well as sacrificial ornaments 
amongst the Greeks. Thus, in Agamemnon, 

Clytemnestra, in addressing Achilles, says — 

Offspring of Thetis pity my distress 
Succour a virgin named, tho’ falsely named 
Yonr bride : yot I with flowers adorned her brow, 

And fancied that 1 led her to your arms, 

But now I to the bloody altar lead. 

Iphigmia in Aulis. 

Eind. TJieat, Vol, ii, p. 68. 

GARLIC. 


Kosiin, 

Loshun, 

Belluly^ 

Lahaan, 

Ail, 

Knoblauch, 
Skorodon, 
Lussnn, 


Ar. 

Balt, 

Brng. 

(’an. 

Duk. 

Fr. 

6er. 

(jR. 

GiJz. 


Lahsan, 

Bawung, 

Allinm sativum, 
Bawang putih, 
Sir, 

Lasnna, 

Sudulunu, 

Ajo sativo, 
Vella puudn, 
Vell-Ulli, 


Htnd. 

Jav. 

Lat. 

Malay 

Pers. 

Sans. 

Sifion. 

Sp. 

Tam. 

Tel. 


Shttmim; Shum, Hebrew 
of Numbers xi, 12. 

Garlic is largely used as a condiment by 
all the hindu and mabomedan races of 
India, who consider it a valuable stimu- 
lant. It is added to their curries. It is 
^mmon all over India, and grown from 


Vel ulli nuna. 

This is obtained by expression from the 
cloves of the garlic bulb. It is prescribed 
internally by native practitioners to prevent 
the recurrence of intermittent fevers, end 
externally in paralytic and rheumatic af- 
fections. —jPWtwcr; M. B, of 1856. 

GARLIC PEAR. Eng. See Cratmva. 

GARM. Hind. Warm. 

GARM. Hind. Panicum aintidotale. 

GARM-AB. A hot spring in Jell, which 
preserves its temperature throughout the 
year. 

GARM-SAIR. Peus. The term applied 
to winter pasture grounds of the nomade 
pastoral races of Asia. They are numerous, 
— indeed every pastoral mountain tribe, in 
the Himalaya, in Tibet, in the Afghan and 
Baluch mountains, in Arabia, Syria, Persia, 
and in Kurdistan, has its wintering region. 
The province of Ears has its Garm-sa/ir and 
its Sarhad or Sard-sair, its warn an.tl cold 
climates. Tho Kashgoi, are a nomade Tur- 
kish tribe of about 12,000 families, | whoso 
chief is tho Il-Khani of Ears. Thev and the 
Bakhtiari from the Avarm pasture^ of Ara- 
bistan and tho bead of the Persian Cfulf, arrive 
in spring on the grazing of Isfahan.) At the 
approach of winter, both the trib^ return 
to their respective Garm-Sair or wintering 
lands. The entire southern region\of Ears, 
bordering on the Persian Gulf, is cftlledthe 
Garmsaer or “ hot region.” It extends from 
the sea to the latitude of Kazeroo^, and 
runs parallel with the Persian Gulf, V from 
the Imuks of the Tab to the confiin^s of 
Laristan. Erorn Bushire, eastward, as faKns 
Ca'ngoon, the tract is named the DushtistaV 
or “ land of plains.” Tho Tungistan, com- 
monly pronounced Tnngistoon, or “ naiTOW 
land,” is a small tract of land east of Bn- 
sbire. The greater portion of the people of 
the whole Garra-sair, consists of an indepen- 
dent lawless set, many of the tribes being 
robbers by profession, 

A huge wall of mountains separates the 
Garmsair, or low region, from the Sard-sair. 
Sard-sair, signifies the cold region, bnt it 
is also termed the Sarhada, a word literally 
signifying “ boundary or frontier,” but gene- 


w.v* OlUV. , O'"'- 

ifle seed or bulbs — the latter method being rally applied to any high land where the 
inost in practice. One of the bulbs is climate is cold or the high table-land of Persia, 
^ken and the cloves taken out and plant- One of the most conspicuous of these, ia an 
m beds aWt four inches apart; no abrupt lofty bill, named Hormooj ; where coal 
psHicularcare ia required, save watering occurs. In Ears the Garm-Sair of Sijistan ia 
keeping clear of we^s. When the a narrow tract of country along the lower 
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GAWfET. 

vi^ of the Helmund. The Balaoh races 
eeem to pronoanoe it “ Gurmsehr’ or Gttrm'* 
sail, and one of their wintering places is 
north-west of Kooshky, and distant about 75 
miles. — Foilinger'e Travels Beloochistan and 
Sind, p. 103. Rich* 

GAHKET. 


Gretiab. Fr. 

OranaMoin, Gbr. 
Graoateni „ 

Tambra, Hind. 

Qranatd, It. 


I Granati, Lat. 

(Yakut? lilALAY. 

I ' Satip'-i-ir.ahtab, Pkus. 
Grauatnoi-kauicu, Hus. 
Graoadas, Sp. 


Garnet is a word supposed to be derived 
from the Grenatici, specified by Marliodus, 
the red hyacinths of the Romans is one 
of the inferior gems, of which there are 
many varieties. Some of them are probably 
distinct species ; but agreeing in form, and 
BO^e other properties, they are classed to- 
gether. It occurs crystallised, massive, and 
granular. The varieties are : — 1. .Almau- 
dine Or noble garnet. 2. Grossiilar gar- 
net. 3. Cinnamon stone, esaonito, hessonite 
or kaneel stone } romanzonite ; l]y.acinlh. 4. 
Common lime garnet. 5. Magnesia garnet. 
6. Iron garnets. 7. Common iron garnet ; 
Jrothofhfce; alloclorite. 8. Melanite ; pyreneite. 
b, Oolpphonite. 10. Uwarorite. II. Pyrope, 
jblmandine, hexahedral garnet. 1 2. Helvine or 
Aetrabedral garnet. 13. Idocraso or pyrami- 
garhot. Garnet occurs abundantly in 
^mioa-slat^, hornblende slate, and gneiss, and 
lOBR tVeq/^ently in granite and granular lime- 
stone. is ibuiid sometimes in serpentine 
.and lavi. The beat precious garijet.s are 

■ fratm Coylon and Greenland. Grossulurite 

Ibconrs An the Wilin River, Siberia, and at 
.ffellemiurken in Norway ; green garnets 
are found at Swartzenburg Saxony; Me- 
lanita Veanvian Lavas; Ouvaro- 

yite/at Bi8.ser8k in Russia; Topazolite at 
idpiBsa, Piedmont; Aplonie in Siberia on 

Lena, and at Swartzenburg. Gar- 
' nets also occur in several parts of the 
United States. Tlio Garnet, is the Car- 
bunoulos of the Romans. The Alabaudio 
Carbuncles of Pliny were so called be- 
cause they were cut and polished at Ala- 

■ banda. Hence the name Alamandine. The 

clear deep red garnets make a rich gem, 
and are much used for ornament. Those 
obtained from Pegu are most valued. They 
are ont quite thin on account of their deep 
.colour. Cinnamon-stone is also used for the 
;Baz9e purposes. Garnet when powdered is 
'used for the same purposes as emery. — 
(Mng, Oyc.) Precious garnets, or almandines, 
in pebbles, are often seen for 

>K^l6' among the Burmese ; but it is not cer- 
.tmh found in the Tenasserim 

Ssovinces. Mineralogists say the most 
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beautiful come from Sirian the capital of 
Pegu. In a creek on the Siamese side of 
the Tenasserim valley, Dr. Heifer says 
“ rubies are found. They are however of « 
very inferior description*’ — probably gar- 
nets. The common garnet is occasionally 
seen in the sands of the rivers, but it is not 
abundant.— (ilftwwi.) At the Madras Exhi- 
bition of 1857, Garnets, Carbuncles and 
Ruby Garnets, of very good quality, were 
exhibited from Nellore, Masnlipatam and 
Bez warrali; but they were not nearly so large, 
as the garnets from Mysore and Cuddoor, 
shown at the Exhibition of 1856. • The red 
variety of tlie gem is very generally diffus- 
ed over India. Its geognostic position, is 
the hypogeiiic or metamorphic schists, more 
particularly near their line of junction with 
plutonic rocks, or trap dykes ; for instance, 
in the ciystalline and nietalliferons areas of 
Salem and Nellore, whence the finest crys- 
tals are procured, and sold by tlie native 
merchants at an insignificant price. Culo- 
phouite is not uncommon in these tracts, as 
also in Mysore, r.lie Neilghernes, the Car- 
natic, and otlier provinces of Southern India. 
It tisnally occurs in tlie granite, associated 
with the hypogene scln'sts. Tliat beautiful 
variety of dodecahedral garnet, called cin- 
namon-stone or essoTiite, was discovered 
by Dr. Benza, in the Noilgh cries in the hypo- 
gene hornblende rock, near the Seven C«iin»s 
Hill, where entire portions of the rock are 
formed almost exclusively of tliera. Tlio 
essonite and hornblende are in large sepa- 
rate crystals, imbeddod in a paste of com- 
pact felspar and hornblende ', the former is 
very liable to disintegrate, leaving in falling 
out, small cavities in the rock. Green gar- 
net is of rare occurrence : the only locality 
whero Newbold discovered this gem wa.s in 
the Salem di.strict at Sankerydroog, lat- 
11® 29' N., long 77® 68' E., associattd 
with other green crystals in quartz veins, 
penetrating hornblende schist. The latter 
is associated with gneiss, garnet rock, acti- 
iiolitic schist, and altered lime-stone, thi’o'vn 
into disorder by the intrusion of a porphyri- 
tic granite. The green garnet is not found w 
any considerable quantities. A mine of p»‘®' 
cions garnet occurs at Gharilpit. 
eight miles south of Palunshah, in the 
derabad country, in the detritus of a graniH® 
rock, penetrated by trap-dykes, and coja* 
posed of mica, garnets, kyanite, 
and felspar. Dr. Voysey, states that tw 
precious garnets are found at the depth P 
eight OP ten feet in the alluvinm at the too 
of the rock. The surface of the 
soil were strewed with garnets in 
fusion, but these wein generally of 
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canrse kind. The garnets when collected 
nrc gently pounded, and the bad ones broken : 
those which survive the blows are reckoned 
of o*ood quality. In *a river near tlie Mun- 
eerabad ghat in Mysore, the natives search 
for garnets, which are sold at one rupee 
each. They occur there as deposits from a 
jiiij of Mica schist which occurs higher up 
the river, which Captain R. Roberts of the 
Engineera followed up. The garnet is classed 
uniongstgemsjbut onlyone variety is of valne, 
mul inferior kindsare so plentiful that,in8ome 
parts of Cerrnany, they are even em|)loyed as 
H flux in smelting iron. luSouthern India they 
are almost universally employed by the cutler, 
the stoYje-niason, and others, as a substitute 
for emery, under which name the coarser 
garnets are sold in the bazanra. Unlike 
corundum, however, the hardness of which 
is only inferior to the diamond, and ranks | 
ninth in tlio scale of hard ness, tliegarnetis only 
()-5 to I't) in degree. Garnets are of various 
colors, a ciron instance clue to the varying 
proportions and combinations of the three 
four silicates ofaliiniina, lime, iron and I 
magnesia, of which iliey arc composed. The 
precious garnets are of a clear, deep rod, 
1111(1 on account of t heir depth of color are 
ent l>y the jeweller quite thin. It is this 
tliiii stone which is now termed the carbun- 
filo and it is supposed to be identical with 
the liyacinth or essonite or hoasonite. — 
Mihh'iiit Mifsouin Report. Kuu/, MoCaUftrh's 
Viiiiiimrcini Dietlonanj, p. 595, See Coruii- 
iluiu. Alabandic Carbuncles. 

(t,\1LVA. Hind. Carissa diflusa. lliun- 
garna, (jappavis borrida. 

0 IIN 1-KU RA. Sans. Hibiscus canna- 

biiiiis. 

CARO, Ta-yan. BL-R.^f. A tree tliat 
grows in the Moluccas, called garo, whicli 
the Burnieso call ta-yan. Linnoeus has 
described it as Kxca'enria agiilloeha. It 
abundant near tlio sea, tlie juice is 
said to produce the most intense pain, and 
clten liUndnc'^s if it enter the eye. From 
this the Karen call it the “ blind tree” ; and 
are so much afraid of it, that Mr. 
Mason has sometimes found it dilficnlt to 
ludiico Ins boatmen to ])ull up beneath’ its 
shade.— Mason. See Aloes- wood; Kagle- 

: l!l.K(;aicaria ngallocha. 

GARO, Garoo, Gartop, Sur, Yoogar, or 
Ghrtokh, for it is known by all tliese 
jjames, is a ccllection of black tents inha- 
ded by pastoral tribes for six months. 

winter, the Tartars retire chiefly to 
^egoong — the bank of the river, two 
down the stream, and the Chinese 
ffovemors reside at the fort of Tuzheegung, 
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where they have houses, Garo is the most 
famous mart for wool in Chinese Tartary* 
and there is a fair of 1 0,000 or 22,000 peo- 
ple in July, well attended by merchants 
from Kumaon, Koonawur, and Ladak* and 
sometimes from Yarkund. Wool* bora* 
and salt ai'o the principal exports, and these 
articles are exchanged for the produce of 
the plains of India. The country about 
Garo must bo very elevated, since the only 
productions are prickly plants *aud small' 
tufts of short brown grass. It is the groat 
summer mart of Gnari Kliorsum, The pass 
over the range between Garo and the Sutlej, 
is 19,200 feet above the sea. It is near 
the source of the Indus river. The Garo 
river, is the Singge-chu or Indus, also called 
there Garjung-chu, and there is no great 
eastern branch as some suppose. At Garo, 
according to Moorcroft, it is .a very insigni- 
ficant stream. — Capt. GmmVs Account of 
Koonmimrf p. 144 See Indus. 

GARO. AIalay. Aloes wood. 

GARO. A race occupying tlie moiintaina 
to the south of the valley of Assam in Lat. 
25 ^ 20' N. and Long. 90 ® 40' to j9I ® 20' 
K. They are about 40 miles south from 
Goalpara, and to the north of Mymonsing. 
They are a race of hillmen inhabiting the 
mountainous country called the Garo or 
G arrow Hills, which bound the north-eastern 
parts of Bengal. TheydilTor in many respects 
from other bill tribes. Tlio Nagn, Mikir, Ko- 
chari, Garo, and Khas.sya, are the five races in 
whose posRe.ssion chiefly, are the broad lands 
of the Assam chain extending from thoN. B* 
near Kynduaynand Namrup on onejjide, along 
the valley of tlio Brahmaputra to its south- 
ern bend round the western extremity of the 
chain ; and, on the other side, South-wes- 
terly along the valley of the Burak and 
Snrmu ; the.so liiglilanda are thus embraced 
bv the valhys of tlie Brahmaputra and its 
nfUuents on all sides but the S. B. where 
they .slope to the Kynduayu. The Garrow 
are called by the villagers and upper bill 
jicople, Coonch Garrow ; tliough they them- 
selves, if asked of wh.nt race they are, will 
answer, “ Garrow,” and not give themselves, 
other tribal appellation, though there are 
many tribes of the Garrow. A Garrow is a 
stout, well-sliaped man ; hardy, and able to 
do much work ; of a surly look ; flat, cafTre- 
like nose; small eyes, generally blue or 
brown ; forehead wrinkled, and over-hanging 
eye-brow; with large mouth, thick lips, and 
faco round and short their colour is of A 
light or deep brown. 'J'ho women are short 
and squat, with masculine expression efface; 
in the features they diflbr little from the 
men. The dress of these people corresponds 
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tHeir persons. They eat all intmner of 
food, even dogs, frogs, snakes, and the 
t»lood of all animals. Tlie last is baked over 
a slow fire^ in hollow gi'cen bamboos, till it 
becomes of a nasty dirty green colour. They 
are fond of drinking to an excess. Liquor 
is pat into the mouths of infants almost as 
soon as they aro able to swallow* Their 
religion is a mixed hindu'ism and shaman- 
ism, they worship Mahadeva ; and at Baunt- 
jaar, a pass in the hills, they worship the 
aan and moon. To ascertain which of the 
. two they are to worship upon any particular 
occasion, their priest takes a cup of water, 
and some wheat : first calling the name of 
the' sun, he drops a grain into the water ; if it 
Clinlr, they are then to worship the sun ; and 
sbould it not sink, he then would drop 
another grain in the name of the moon, and 
so on till one of the grains sink. All re- 
ligious ceremonies arcpeccded by a sacrifice 
to their god, of a bull, goat, hog, cock, or 
dog'. Except milk tlicy use everything. 
They live in houses raised from the 
ground on piles. The youngest daugh- 
ter inherits* The woman marries the 
Brother of her deceased Imsband ; if he die, 
the next : if all, the father. The dead arc 
kept four days, tlien burnt amidst feasting 
and drinking and the aslies buried on the 
apotr A small dish of boll motal with em- 
'Imsiaed figures, called a Doo-Kora is hungup 
ail u household god and worshipped and 
sacrificed to : and the Garo believe that 
When the household are asleep, the T)eo or 
figure of the Kora issues in search of food 
and retams to its Kora to rest. The G arrow 
are under British control. They are classed 
as Che-anna (6 Annas) and Das-Anna (10 
Annas) but they consider tlicmselvcs one 
and the same people. They nso sharp 
,]|>amba panji or stakes, four inches long as a 
iineans of opposing invasion. In a treaty in 
1848, they consented to abstain from hang- 
i'ng human skulls in their houses. They 
^build their houses cm piles. The Marquis of 
Hastings* de.<5cription of them, however, some- 
, what differs from the above. He says they are 
divided into many independent communities, 
or rather clans, acting together from a prin- 
ciple of common origin, but without any 
ostensible head of their league. Witli them 
' ill property and authority dc.sccnds wholly 
111 the female line. On the death of the 
mother, the bulk of the family possessions 
i'* must go to the favourite daughter (if there 
be more than oneS Who is designated as 
Such, without regard to primogeniture, dur- 
ing, the lifetime of her parent. The widower 
has a stipend secured to him at the time of 
^ hmrriage. A moderate portion is given to 
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each of the other sisters. A son receives 
nothing whatever, it being held dmong the 
Garrow that a man can always maintain 
himself by labour. The woman acknow- 
ledged as chief in each of the clans is call- 
ed Muhar. Her husband is termed Mu- 
Larree. He is her representative in all con. 
cerns, but obtains no right in her property, 
Tlie clan will interfere if they see the posses- 
sions of the Muhar in cour.se of dissipation. 
If a daughter be the issue of the marriage, a 
son of the issue of the Muhar’s father is 
sought in preference to become her husband; 
and in defanlt of such a person, the son of 
the nearest female relation of the Mnhar (he 
being of due age) would stand next forseleo- 
tion. The liusbands to the sisters of a 
Mnhnr arc called Litshkur, and it is a deno- 
mination to which a notion of rank is attach- 
ed. 

They have frequently made descents on 
the plains. A party of them, in May 1 860, 
murdered sixteen natives of the plains in 
the North of the Mymensingh district, and 
afterwards mutilated the bodies. Tlioy con- 
fessed the crime .and three were executed 
in their own villages before tlicir own peo- 
ple. Their accomplices, in number sonie 
twenty men, were condemned to transportation 
for various periods. Their object was not 
so much plunder, as human heads to offer to 
their spirit of tlie mountains. The Rajah of 
Nustung one of the Khassyah states siih- 
scqncntly undertook to aid in repressing 
these raids. 

The Garo, or Garrow hills, are a confused 
assemblage, from J ,000 to (>,000 feet. Ksti' 
mated area, 4,347, square miles. CliaraetiT 
of country, wild. The rock formation is sup- 
posed to bo chiefly of gneiss, or stratified gia- 
niti(5 rock.— Co/e. Myth. Hind. p.320, Uadimj s 
Friraia Jottrnnl, yo]. II., page 132-31fi. Set* 

I Khassya, Mikir, Kuki, Siiighpo, India 317, 

I 327, 338, 339. 

GARO-DE-MALACCA. Fr. also GA- 
ROS. Mat, AT. syn. of Aquilaria raalaccen- 
sis, Soniierat. 

GAROKANI. It. Cloves. 

GAROODOO. Be.no. Pulygala cihata 
minor. 

GAROREE. A wandering race in Woon. 

GARO-TSJAMPICA. Eagle-wood. 

GAROIJ-BUSH. Daphne gnidintn. 

GARPAGARRI. A tribe, class, race, <>» 
sect in the Oomraoti district, hinda s®' 
drns, who profess to have the power I® ' 
vent the fall of hail stones on fields. 
sibly the term is derived from the Arft 

“Gliar,** ice. Wilson says the Word w ma - 

rntta and that they are retained in Bom® 
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Uges fts paH of the establishment to prevent 
their Injuring the crops. 

OARr. Ger. Yarn. 

GARRA. A river running near Shahabad 
iu Oiulh. 

GARRAR. Hind. Andropogon muri- 
catus. 

GARRAH, and Ubrassa, districts in the 
west of Cutch, in which are the towns of 
Mliar, Narna and Lakpat Bandar. 

GARRULIN.dS, A sub-family of birds 
of the ti'ibo Insessores and family Corvidae. 
It comprises two sections: 

a. Magpies, 4 gen. 9 sp. viz.: 8 Pica, 
4 Dendracitta, 1 Crypseriiia, 1 Temnorus. 

h. Jay-Magpies, 6 gen. 10 sp. viz : 2 
Cissa, 8 Fsilorhinua, 2 Garrulus, Perisoreus, 
1 Lnphocitta., 1 Turnagra. 

GARRAH, often written Gharra, a river 
of the Punjab, the modern name of the an- 
cient Ilyphasis. See Gharra. 

GARRI. Hini>. Arundinaria falcata. 

GAURULACINiE. A sub-family of 
birds, of the tribe Insessores and family 
C\)rvi(he. It compiises 5 gen. 27 sp. viz. : 
20 Garnilax, 2 Aclhiodnra, 2 Sibia, 1 Cutia 
iiml 2 Ptcruthius. 

Garmlax cincrelfrojis of Kelaart, is affined 
to G. delcsserti of the Nilgiris, but dillbi’ing 
much in its colo-uring. General hue a rich 
brown above, much paler below ; foixihcad 
and cheeks pm*e ashy ; chin and borders of 
the outer primaries, albescent. Bill black- 
ish. Legs du.sky corneous. Length 8| in. ; 
of wing 41 in. ; and tail 4 in. ; its outermost 
fontlicrs IJ- iu. less; bill to gapo Ij- in. taa^e 
!!■ ill. 

GARTOP. Sec Gn.ro, Indus. 

GARU. Malay. Eagle wood. See Garo. 

OAHU Bans. Hind. Barnbusa, the 
Bamboo. Arundinaria falcata. 

GARUDA or GURUDA. This demi- 
god, of the hindus, with the head and wings 
of a bird and the body, lcgs» and arms of a 
mati, is of considerable importance in hindu 
^ythology. He is the son of Kasynpa and 
Vinata^ the brother of Aruna and the vahan 
or vehicle of Vishnu 

“When high on eaglo-plunies ho rides.” 

, As Araiia,the charioteer of S urya ' the sun), 
IS the dawn, the harbinger of day, so does 
viaimdn, the younger brother, follow as its 
pfinect light. He is the emblem of strength 
tod swiftness, and besides being the bearer 
01 the omnipotent Vishnu, is greatly distin- 
guished in hindu legends on many very 
^oiportant occasions, Aruna in the Sabean 
System of the Veda, as the charioteer of the 

to, driving his six horsed car — corresponds 
the Aurora of tljie Greeks. The 
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mblem or valian of Vishnu is Oaruda, or 
the eagle, and the Sun-god both of tbe 
a-'id hindus is typified with this 
bird’s head. Aruna (the dawn), in hindu 
mythology, also the son of Kasyapa attd 
Vinata, is the brother of Garuda and is des- 
cribed as a handsome youth without thighs 
or legs. His two sons, Sumpati and 
Jutayoo, attempting in imitation of their 
father to reach the sun, the wings of 
the former were burnt and ho fell tO' 
the earth: of this the Greeks may bavs 
made their fable of Icarus.' Aruna’s 
perfect form has been supposed to ho alliu f 
sivo to his partial appearance, his head and 
body may bo seen, but his legs are yet in in- 
visible night, or lost in the blaze of Surya’s 
brilliancy. The images of Garuda are sefr . 
up and worshipped with those of Vishnu, 
in the temples dedicated to that deity. 
Sculptured images of him are also found in ‘ 
the magnilicent cavern temples of Elcphaiita, 
Ellora, &c., &c. In tho last mentioned ex- 
cavation he is seen in several places accom- 
panying Parvati, the consort of Siva. Garuda 
has many names. lie is called Superna, 
from the beauty of his plumage, which iU 
the pictures of him is of rich blue, red, 
and green, colours embellished with tho 
variety of gems which usually adorn tho 
hindu deities. He is also (termed Nag- 
antaka, or tho eueray of serpents, Vishnu, 
rat’ha, or tho vahan of Vishnu, .&c. &c. In 
many of tho vaishnava temples, Garuda is 
represented as a man with wings, and is so 
sculptured on the pillars, or largo plaster 
figures are placed at each corner of the tem- 
ple walls. In the Elephanta cave, uaruda is 
often seen with an appendage, and on several 
very old coins, he has snakes or elephants 
in his tail or beak ; for ho is sometimes 
spread double headed, like the Prussian eagle 
— and one snake round his neck. But he iS^ 
not so represented either in pictures or casta. 
Some legends make Garuda the offspring of 
Kasyapa and Diti. This all-prolific dame 
laid an egg, which it was predicted would 
produce her a deliverer from some great 
affliction : after a lapse of five hundred 
years, Garuda sprung from the egg, flew to 
the abode of Indra, extinguished the fire 
that surrounded it, conquered its guard^ 
the devata, and bore off the amrita^ 
(ambrosia) I which enabled him to liberate 
his captive mother. A few drops of tb^ 
immortal beverage falling on the species ol^ 
grass called KusSf (the Poa cynosuroides,) ^ 
it became eternally consecrated ; and the 
serpents greedily licking it up, so lacerated 
their tongues with the sharp grass, thattb^y . 
have ever since remained forked ; but tbiS 
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l)don of eternity was ensured to them by 
tteir thus partaking of the immortal fluid. 
SThis canse'of snakes having forked tongues 
is still, in the popular tales of India* attri- 
buted to the above greediness 5 and their 
supposed immortality may have originated 
in some such stories as these ; a small por- 
tion of amrita as in the case of Rahu, would 
ensure them this boon. In all mythological lan- 
guage, however, the snake is an emblem of 
immortality *, its endless figure, wlien its tail 
iiijnscrted in its mouth, and the annual re- 
newal of its skin and vigour, afford symbols 
of continued youth and eternity, and its sup- 
posed medicinal or life-preserving qualities 
may also have contributed to the fabled 
J^enours of the serpent tribe. In hiiidu 
■mythology serpents are cf universal occur- 
rence and importance, and the fabulous his- 
tpries of Egypt and Greece arc also decorated 
With serpentine machinery. Ingenious and 
Ibamed authors attribute this universality of 
•erpont forms to tlio early and all-pervading 
prevalence of sin, which is as old as the days 
of our greatest grandmother. 1 f such writei’s 
were to tmee the allegories of sin and death, 
and the end of their empire, they might dis- 
cover farther allusions to the Christian dis- 
minsation in the traditions of the hind us 
" wan have hitherto been published. Krishna 
©rushing, but not destroying, the type of sin, 
been largely discussed. Garuda is also 
proverbial but not the utter destroyer, 
'for be spared one, they and their archetype 
being, in reference to created beings, eternal. 
His continual and destined state of warfare 


and refuse and is never killed. Its useful* 
ness was, perhaps, originally the ciiase o^ 
its obtaining, like the cow, a protoctiflo* 
legend in the popular superstition oftlie 
liiudus, as with the ibis, and ichneumon in 
Egypt, where filth and noxious animals 
abound. Major Moor mentions as one in- 
stance of this birds boldness of which he was 
a witness, viz. its stooping, and taking a 
chop ofl‘ a gridiron standing over the tiro 
that cooked it. The religious hindu feeds 
these birds on holidays, by flinging up 
little portions of flesh, to which they are 
attracted by the call Hari ! Ilari ! — Moor, 
p. 447. Cole. Myth. Illnd^ p. 374. Tnd's 
Travels. Taylor's Muchanzie MSS., 
p. 67. Colo. Myth. Hind, Inscriptions p. ;J7y 
to ‘383. Krishna, p. 545. See Garudu. 
Surya, Valuin, Arian. Najuli, Havana, Ser- 
pent, Siva, Valian, Veda, Vislmn, Vrish.da. 

GAHQDA-BASI n. A Murali or deva-dasi 
woman devoted to Siva. 

GAHUDA PURANA. See Serpent. 

GARUDA MALLE. Tjol. A species of 
Jasminum, probably J. angustifolium. Its 
bitter root is used medicinally. 

GARUDA MUKKU. Tjsl. Martyma 
diandra. Glox. 

GARUDAR. Hind. Elslioltzia polysta- 
chya. 

GARUGA PINNATA. Eoxh. 

Tooni, BK.va. Carrivembii marain,TAM, 

Khyoiig.youk, Garngachettu 'I'bl. 

Kumk, Hind. Mahr. Kalugiulu, »i 

Kungliur, „ 

In Coimbatore, a considerablo sized tree, 


with the serpent, a shape mostly as.surned by with a round umbrageous head; leaves 
the enemies of the virtuous incarnations or pinnate, deciduous; flowers of a yellosv- 
deifled heroes of the hiudus, is a continued i«h white, in panicles covered with a 
©llegory of the conflicts between Vico and mealy kind of white substance ; fruit size of 
Virtue so infinitely personified. Garuda, a small plum, used for pickling. Grows in 
||tp^p6ars the coadjutor of all virtuous sin- Coimbatore, is common in the Bombay jun* 
%abdaing efibrts, as tlio vehicle of the chas- ^les, where the wood is thought of little valne; 
^'toning and triumphant party, and convoys but might bo creosoted. The tree is rather 
on the wings of the winds, to the regions common in the plains and on the hills ot 
^ijbf eternal day. Bartolomew says, that the British Burmah, but the wood is not nine i 
Ifebiole of Vishnu is called Paraiida ? in the used, A cubic foot weighs lbs. 52. In * 
language of Malabar, where it is held in full grown tree on good soil the 

jp^at veneration, particularly by women; length of the trunk to the first branch is 
'mdfdifone of these animals snatch a fish feet and average girth measured at 01 ^ 
their hand, they consider it as a most from the ground is 9 feet. It sells, 
^^rtunate omen. The bird here alluded to, at 8 annas per cubic foot. — 

/Is the Pondicherry or Malabar eagle', the Wight, Qihson and Brandis, Cal, Cat. 
liHaUeetus Pondicherianns, Lmneeus, com- 1862. ^ 

%»l©nly termed the Brabmany kite. It is GARUKI. A town in the Bor 
^i^is bird that the friar mnst have seen district, a sterile province, j nJ. 
jouncing on the fish-baskets borne by the The Gujar tribe occupy afc 

t’Sfkkati (women of the Makwa, or fishing rnki is occupied by the Sangur tribe, a 
on the coast of Malabar. The Brah- Hormara in Mekran, with 400 
.Idte. .#ery useful in the populous tribe of this name. The Hormara ^ gala t 
l&ea^port in removing carrion they came originally from Sind, oeo 



GASTEROPODA. 

GARUNDA. Hind, of Mnrree Hills. Ca- 


yjssa _ - 

GARVANZOS. Sp. Cicer arietinum. 

GAS. Sp. Achyranthes aspera. Llmu 

GASAGASALA CHETTU. Tel. Aly- 
gicarpus styracifolius. D. G. 

GASAKA. Saxs. poppy-seed. 

GAS-MADDOO. Singu. A snare : one 
kind is called gas niaddoo, tree-snare, to 
distinguish it from the smaller, called at- 
msuldoo hand-snares. — Farhes' Eleven years 
in Crtilon, Vol. II, p. 58. 

GAS-MIRIS. Sing. Cayenne pepper. 

GASP AH BALBI. A traveller in India 
from 1579 to 1588. See Balbi. 

GASPAK ISLAND or PULO GLASSA, 
inlat. 2° 25' S. long., 107® 6' K and 14 
miles east from Batavia, has on it a peaked 
hill, visible for 30 miles, and is a principal 
mark in sailing to or from the Caspar 
Straits.— HfJAsVntjv///. See St. Barbe. 

GAS PA It STRAIT, is formed between 
the island of Banca on the west and ihlliton 
mi the east. It was named after a Spanish 
Captsiiii who passed through it from Ma- 
nilla in 1724. Many navigators prefer this 
Strait to that of Banca. — Horshiirqh, \ 

GASTEROPODA. The third class of 
mollusks, according to the system of Cuvier, 
who remarks that it is very numcrou.^, and 
that an idea may be formed of it from the 
tilugs and shell-snails. 

According to other classifications it is 
Ihe second class. It comprises 4 orders 40 
families and many species, viz, : — 

Okdkr i, Pkosobrancihata. 

See. A. Siphonostomata, Carnivorous gnstoropods. 

Families Stromhidao ; Aluricidio ; JiucciuidiD ; 
ConidLej Volutidioj Cyproeidao. 

See. IJ. Holostomota ; Sea-snails. 

Families Naticidm; Pyramidcllidao j Ccrithia- , 
tiro : Molaniada) ; Turritellidfo ; liittfjrinidroj 
Paludinidro ; Neritidroj Turbinidro j Halioti- 
dro ; Fissurollidro ; Calyptreidro ; Patciiido) ; 
Bcntalidro ; Chitouidso. 

Order ii. Pulmonifera. 

Sec. A. In*oporculati. 

Families Helicidro ; fiiniacidro j Oncidiad© j 
Limnroidro j Auriculidw. 

hec. B. Operculata. 

Families Cyclostomid© ; Aciculidro. 

Order ijj, Opisthobranchiata. 

Sec. A. Tecti-hranchiata. 

Families Tornatellidro ; Bullid® ; Aplysiad© j 
PlGurobranchidro j Fhyllidiadro. 

Nudibroncliiata, 

Families Dorida ; Tritoniad© ; iEolid© ; Fbyl’ 
lirhoid©; Ely&iad©. 

®*der iv, Nucleobranchiata. 

Families Pirolid© ; Atlantid©. 

Mng. Gyc. noL II, p, 924. Woodward's 


GAUDA-PALBN. 

GASTRODIA SESAMOIDBS. R. Br 
A curious herbaceous species of orchis, no^ 
tivo of New Holland, is edible, and prefer- 
red by the aborigines to potatoes and other 
tuberous, roots : being a parasitic plant, it 
could scarcely be systematically cultivated. 
It flourishes in its wild state on loamy soil in 
low or sloping grounds, and, in the spring, ap- 
pears as a whitish bulb above the sward, of a 
Iiemi.'jpherical shape, and about the size of a 
small egg. 'fhe dusky white covering ro^ 
semblos a fine white net, and within it la a 
pellucid gelatinous substance. Again witn^ 
ill this is a firm kernel, about ns large as a 
Spanish nut, and from this a fine fibrous 
root descends into the soil. It is known in 
Van Diemen’s Land and Aust ralia, by the 
common name of native bread, also wild yarn, 
— Slinmnnds. 

GASSIM. See Jaknn. 

GASTOROSTELIS DUCTOR; Pilot fish. 

GAT A. Hi Nit. (1) a plot, or piece of 
land; (2) two biilloeks in yoke, treading 
out the grain ; (3) a brahmin or banya as- 
.ociatiiig with a strango woman. 

GATA. Tel. Diospyrus sylvatica. — Eoxh. 

GATH A. Sans, A song, the songs of 
Zarafchriista. 

GATIII. Hind. IhdI. See Gan th a. "" 

GATPARBAH. a river of the S. Mah^. 
ratta country. 

GATRINTA. V. Tel. Hugonia mystax, 
L.~IP. A, 

GATTARU. An outcast race in Ceylon. 

GATTA. Hind. Allium cepa. 

GATWA. Hino. a kind of grass in 
Lahore. ^ 

GAU. Hind. Caris.<{a diffusa. — 7iW5. 

GAU. Sans. Earth, land, the German 
Gau, Armenian Ga war, land, province. It 
was also a settlement of the Aryans near Sog- 
diaua, 

■ GAUDA. Kab. An agricultural tribe ^ 
Mjrsorc, sometimes labourers, small farmers 
Under a lease from the laud-holders. — Wil^ 
son, 

GAUDAMA. A Buddha of Burma, priojr 
to Sakya Sin ha. . 

- GAUDAMA. An image of Buddha Gan- 
dama. They are largely manufactured in/., 
Burmali, in marble, wood, stone and metals. 

GAUDA-PALEN. A bnddhist temple ft 
Paghan Gnuda Palen,” signifies the 
Throne of Gaudama. Hciglit 180 feet. Itv- 
is cruciform in plan. It is very conspicuoilg 
in approaching Paghan from the southward, 
with numerous pinacles and tall central 
spires, it is seen glistening with , its 'WhitB 
stucco like plaster, far down the Irrawadfty 
river rising like a dim vision of Milan Catl^ 
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OAURlkUND. 

It is compact in stmctiire and eleyat- 
iu proportion to its bulk. It has a mas- 
basement with porches and rising above 
in a pyramidal gradation of terraces crown- 
ed by a spire “ htee.” From the top of the 
terince, just below the spire, is a fine pros- 
pect of a vast field of ruined temples 
stretching North east and South-west. 

GAUDA. Tel. A bricklayer race of 
hindns. 

GAULA. A milk man, the Gaula race 
are tall, robust and fair. Those of the Pen- 
insula of India have no resemblance to any 
other race in the Dekhan, The name is 
evidently from Gala, milk. They are pas- 
toral and migratory. 

GAULIGA of Mysore, rear buffaloes, sell 
ihilkand ghee and accompany camps. — WIU 
, son. 

GAULTHERIA NUMMULARIA and 
several other plants which extend into tho 
North-west Himalaya arc also found in 
the Javanese mountains nearly 3,000 
miles distance. Some of these have already 
been found in intermediate localities, as tho 
Chmltheria, which occurs along tho whole 
Himalayan ran go. and in the Khasia, and 
which will probably be found in the 
of the Malay poiiinsula and of 

S Eimatra; many other Java plants are 
ore uniformly spread over the hilly 
.^Stoicts of India and Ceylon. G. fia- 
l^ntissima, and G. trichophylla also occur 
m the Himalaya, but are represented by a 
few species in the plains of the Punjab, on 
•tlie outer slopes of the western Himalaya, 
And even on tho Khasia mountains. Spircea 
Samtchatica, chamoedri folia, and sorbi folia, 
and Paris polyphylla, are other Siberian 
foms which extend into the rainy Hima- 
and Corydalis Sibirica and Nymplirea 
jpdi^ila are remarkable in of specific 

Khasia and Siberian 


^.ne „ 
10,016 „ 
10,669 , 


GAUMEDI. Moluccas. Cai’yophyllus 
Aromaticus. Linn. 

^ JQAUNDI. Tel. A bricklayer. 

^ ; GAUNRI. Hind. Trapa bispinosa. 
:GAUR. A province north of Ghuzni, 

f ive the Gori dynasty to India. It and 
alkb are separated from the Seistan by the 
P^opamisan chain. See Gour. 

* GAURI. See Gouri. 

; svGAHRI COW or GWARIKA of the In- 
.dfan forests, is the Gowri Gao of Nepaul, 
4M of the Bovine family. See Bos. 
ta&AHIUXUNa InL. 80® 36', N* L. 

■ S’, in Garhwab is on the right bank of 
ndi^niiMow Kidaruath. The heights 
as under : 


GAWILGHUR. 

Hot springs ‘ 

Upper limit of w'allnut - 

Upper limit of chesnnis 

Upper limit of “ kanchua" 

Robert Schlagent. 

GAU RI S ANKAR, the Nepaulese name of 
amouniain in the Himalaya of Nepal in Lat 
1 ® 59’ 1 7” N. and Long. 86 ® 54 ’ 40” e! 
attaining a height of 29,000 feet above tho 
sea, it is also called Mount Everest, 
and in Tibetan, Chin-go-Pa-mari. It is on the 
Nepal and Tibet frontier, and is the highest 
mountain of our globo as yet measured. The 
hindu name is from Gauri-white, or fair, a 
name of Parvati, the wife of Siva ; and Sau- 
kar, or Sankara, one of the forms, assumed 
by Siva. Gaurisankar is the term in use, 
among the hindu pandits of Nepal ; itg 
signification shows a remarkable identity 
with the meaning of the name Chanialbaii, 
the prominent object of western Bhutan. 
Tlic name given to Gaurisankar by the Ti- 
betans, find that by which it is gencmlly 
known in tlie northern-most parts of Nepal 
is Chin-go*pa-ma^ri. 

GAURI SANKAR. Inhinduism, is the 
term usually given to the idol of Siva orMaha- 
devaaiid Parvati, in which she is sculptured 
fiiUing on Mahadeva’s knees, with the bull 
Nandi at liis feet and tho Siiiha or lion at 
hers. 

GAUTAM Hind. A branch of tho Chan- 
dravansi, or lunar family of rajputs, very 
numerous in the lower Doab, and formerly 
very powerful. Ofishoots from them, termed 
Gnutamian are settled in Azimgarh. Wilson. 

GAUTAMA. Also written Gaudanfe, and 
Gotama, in the mythical legends of hinduisin, 
the father of Kripa. 

GaUTAMA. a name of Buddha. 

GAUTAMA. One of the seven RishL 
See Brahmadica. 

GAUSAM. Hind. Schleiehcra trijuga. 

GAUSHIR, also Jaushir; Opoponax. 

GAU/iEREH. Pers. Bezoar: Calculus 
cysticus. , 

GAVAKSHI VRIKSHAMU. Tel. A 
species of Cuoumis, probably, C. pubcscens 
(Madcraspatanus). — W. and A 

GAVELKIND. Eng. The equal diyi- 
siou of the inheritance amongst the sons. R 
was brought to England by the Jut brothers 
who settled in Kent. It was the custom o 
the Getic hordes, and is still followed by tlw 
Jharija rajputs. See Polyandry. 

GAVIAL. See Gharial, Crocodile. 

GAVITBLLI. It. Buoys. 

GAVU. Tel. See Hindu. ... 

GAWILGHUR. A fortress and 
about 2 1 miles N. W. from EUich^oot^ 
is in Ut. 21 ® 22* N. 77 ® 21 ’, B* » 
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GAYA. 

in the hills of the Vindhya range. It was 
taken by storm on the 1 5th December 1808. 
The Gawilgnrh hills separate the Tapti and 
Puma. They rise in peaks to heights of 8,000 
feet. Mean height of the Gawilghur village 
is 1,043 feet. G. T, S. 

GAWN. Guz. Triticum ©.stivum. 

GAW-SHFR. Pus. Opoponax. 

GAW-ZBRAH also Padzahr-i-kani. 
pKRS. Bezoar. 

GAWPURGEB. Hind. Amotto, 

GAYA. A town in Bahar province. It 
was the birth place of the Oantaina, Sakya 
Sin ha. 

Gaya is Fa. Ilian's Kia Ye. It is famous 
for the hiiidu Vishnupiid, which is a rival 
pounterpart of the impi’cssion of Buddha’s 
foot, and Gaya and Bood'ha Gaya in each 
otlicrrs proximity point on t tlio alternate pre- 
dominance of the antagonistic liindoo and 
])nd(]liist sects. The Vishnnpud had been set 
lip pi ior to Fa Hian’s visit. 

Ihe Gayalese widowei's are barred the 
privih'ge of wiving after tlie death of their 
first wife, as liindoo widows fire bnTcd the I 
privilege of taking a husband after the death 
of their first hnsband. This savours of the 
celilwcy of tlic Biiddhaic priests. There are 
two places of the name of (>{ 1 }%^, one of 
wliiih is called Budd’ha Gaya, Buddhisti- 
cal Gaya, to distinguish it from the town 
of Gnya, which is situated six Tnih*.s to the 
northward. In the town of Gaya itself 
there are no ancient buildings now existing; 
but most of the present ternple.s have been 
erected on former sites and witli old mate- 
rials, Statues, both buddliisiical and brah- 
nianieal, arc found in all parts of the old 
fity, and more especially about the temples, 
rvhore they arc fixed in the walls, or in 
small recesses forming separate shrines in 
tlic court-yards of tlie larger tcraplos. 

Biidd’ha Gaya is famous as the locality of 
the holy pipal tree, under wliich Sakya 
Sniha sat for six years in mental abstraction, 
nntii ho obtained- bn ddhahood. A long and 
detailed account of tliis .'^acred place is given 
by the Cliinose pilgrim If wen Th.saiig, be- 
tween the years A. I). 029 and 6 12. He 
descrihes minutely all the temples and 
statues which surrounded the celebrated 
P’P'd tree, known throughout the biiddliist 
the bodhi-drum, or “ tree of know- 
^dge.” Several of the objects enumerated 

ythe Chinese pilgrim can still be identified 
j’oni their exact coiTespon deuce with his 
description. Tr. of Himl Vol. I. p. 223. 

Report Vol. XXXII. Aa, Soc, 

yj'rtrn. 1864. See Bakror ; Punawa ; Kur- 
Rajgirj Bhitarij Bihar; Burabur; 


GAZBLLK' 

Kosaryaj Buddha. Inscriptloiw, p. 378, 
Lakshmi. 

GAY AC. Fii. Quaiacum officinale. 

GAYA or Gcddy — ? Jewellery. 

GAYAPU AKU. Tel. Sidahumilis. WtUd* 
IF. and A. also S. radicans. — Cuv. W-andA, 
Prom gayam “a wound” aku “a leaf.’* The 
leaves are used as a styptic. Elliot, 

GAYASHAA. The tca-liouse girl of 
Japan. They are virtuous ; it is part of 
their profes.sio-n to assist at the orgies of the 
Pans and Nymphs. I/odyson^a NagasaJeif 
p. 240. 

G.AYATRI. From the Sanscrit Goi to 
sing, the most sacred verso of the Vedas. 
See Gaetvi : Gat ha. 

GAYKR. Malay. A fruit of Singapore, 
Its seeds are used as marbles. 

GAYA KARMA. See Inscriptions, p. 
390. 

GAYSAGITSA. Can. Poppyseed. 

GAZ or Gazu, which is mucli used for 
making sweetmeats in PiTsia, is a glntinou-s 
substance, like Iioncy, deposited by a small 
green insect upon tlie leaves of the oak 
tree. It is the manura of the chemist. See 
Died. Sic., Book XVTI, Chap. VIII. Ferrkr 
Jouni.y p. oOO. Sec Gazanjabiii. 

GAZA. An ancient town which has stiU 
15,000 inhahitaiits, is above 15 miles S. 
Askelon, upon the edge of the desert, , to 
which it stands in the same relation as a 
sea port to the sea, Eothou^s Travel from 
the Eitaf, p. 210. 

GAZA half a day’s journey from Jaffa, 
ocenpies the summit of ii mount about 3 
miles from the seii, .and contains about 3,000 
people “ The king shall perish from Gaza,*' 
“ Baldness is come upon Gaza.” See Zccli. 
JX, 5, and Bzek. XXV. 16. Ruhinsou^s Traveli 
Faleatino and Syria, Vol. T, p. 23. 

GAZANJABfN. Peils. The manna pro- 
duced on branches of the Tjirnarix Iridica, 
F)y the punctures of the Coccus maniparus. 
This is often called Arabian m.annay to dis- 
tinguish it from Turanjabin, Persijin manna, 
from the Shir-kist or IChorasan manna and 
from Sicilian manna. Sec Gaza. 

• OAZBB PBBR See Hot Springs. 

GAZELLE. The name given to several 
species of antelope. 

The Indian Gazelle is the Antelope Ara* 
bicR, Kemprich. 

TheGazellarnficollis isabcautifal Antelope 
of Eastern Africa, known there as the Andra. 
It is gi’cgarious and resides in herds in the 
desert between Nubia, Dongola and Korjo- 
fan. It is 5 feet 4 inches lon^ and 3 feet 
at the shoulder. Its horns 12^ inches 

Tlie Ahu or Jairou, is the Gazclla 
guttirosa and it inhabits all the 
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OBBY. 

j of Asi» around the Baikal lake, Daurla, 
Persia, and from Bast Buoharia to the 
' Black Sea. It assembles in large herds on 
open plftioa- See Antelope. Ceryns. 
GATiLU. Tel. Bangles. 


GEB’L 

GEB’L. Any moDntaia,theEg7ptianpn). 
nnnciation of the Arabic Jabl, snch as Qeb’i 
Mnss, GebT Afrit, Geb l Dnkimn, Geb’l Gu, 
GebT Tar. The porphyry quarries of Gebel 
GA7ibU. lEL. nangies. Dakhan.theMonsPorphyritisofthe^mans, 

GAZNAVLfrom the town of Ghusnce, a are probably coej^ w.th the celebrated 
dynasty of kings who ruled there and over breccia qaavries ol Wadi Koneh, and worked 
rirt o? India from A. D. 1002 when Mah- in the lime of tho first Osertasen, the snp- 
O ruled, till the date of Khosra Shah’s posed Pharoah who roled oyer Bpt m the 
Sh in 1157. Seo Ghazni. time of .Toseph. The beautifully cidourod 

GA’zPIPAL. Hmo. Planfcigo major; porphyries, green, purple, and lod, and much 
1 AWes Smlthiana of the basalt used in ancient Egyptian sculp. 

OAZZA KQUUL^PORMIS. tiire were derived in great measure from 

In tvirStraits of Malacca this species is Galiel Dnkl.an and its yicmit^ whence they 
v!ry numwous at all seasons, and forms were probably conveyed to Coptos on the 
bk/the rost an article of food. Nile, and thence easily distabutod to vimoiis 

GBBIG Benq. Goitre, also called Anbi, . parts of Kgypt- Iho Wadi from Gebel 
anStan, Ba, or Kc Ba. Theswelliiigl Bn'S- 


anu in ouui;»u, •- - - c 

forms immediately below the chin, extend 
ing from ear to ear, and grows sometimes to 
such an enormous size as to hang from the 
throat down upon tho breast. It prevails 
among the people inhabiting the Moriing, 
Nepal, and Almora hills. It is particularly 
met with in the low lands adjacent to these 
hills, from the frontier of Assam, through 
Biniw. Turmrs limhaasy, p. 87. 

GB. HlSi). CoryluK colnriia. 

GBASTBU LIMBATUSandG.mammosus 

GEB^Cl PALM. ThoCoryphagebaiiga, 
Blitnic of Java, a useful tree, thousands of 
boys and girls are employed in fabricating 
its leaves into baskets and bags : thateh, 
and broad brimmed lints aro made of them ; 
fishing nets and hats aro woven from tlieir 
' fibre and ropes aro manufactured from their 

stalks Smim. ^ n ^ • 

GEBANT.!®, also known as the Catibcni, 

a race who occupied the country imme- 
diately within tho Straits of Bab-ul- Mandeb. 
Their sea-poit was Okelis, which wssloiig the 
centre of commerce between Europe and 
the Bast. Its ruins aro situated about a 
mile inside the Straits, at a pluce called by 
the natives Bakooa. Sec Okelis. 

GBBBB. An island in the Eastern 
Archipelago, between N. Guinea and Gilolo, 
net far from Gilolo. The island is occupied 
bv a Negro race, with nose flat ; tho lips 

.y. 4 y flio /inmnlfitrinn n. Hark 


a little N. of Coptos, is to this day called tho 
Srikket-cl-Avabiyeh, the Hi^h road oftlic 
Carts. An inscription on the frieze ol the 
temple near Geb’l Dakban, bears the name 
of the emperor Adrian, with the surname of 
Trajan, whoso son, by adoption he was. Tho 
temple is dedicated to Scrapis the great, 
(with his titles of Pinto and the Sun, 
All HAiniMEfA Anis APAin Ai and to the Ollier 
o’ods in tho same temple. Small temples, to 
Sarapis arc very common in the vicinity of 
mines and quarries, as Pinto is supposed 
to preside over demons and tho evil genii, 
who, the orientals imaji^ine, watch over iho 
Tcasnres of the earth, Gebel Dukhan lies in 
ibont latitude N. 27 ® 16^ and longitndo 
33. There is an ancient road loading 
11 om it to Myos Horrnus, an old port on the 
Red Sea from which it is distant about oi 
miles as the crow flies. , 

In Wadi Billi, there arc ruins of sigua - 
posts, mile- stones, guard-houses, forts, wells 
and sUitions. Near Ain Abu Markhah are 
quarries, and traces of buildings, 
or watering places, gardens, a citeidel, niaga 
ziiies, brothels, sacred groves, tempos, 
priest’s residence, baths, forum, villaga^i 
grottos, pottery, green sarcophagus, trongus, 
blocks of green, and purple porphyry an o 
black grev- veined breccia. Many tarantula. , 
•‘Abu Shebbath” literally, father of the 
spiders. Wadi G n ttar runs in the direcno ^ 




Olive, wio ' — r ' 

average, the facial angle 77 ° , hut aa hi„ 

81 ® [n Qebbe and Waigyu and in some 
parts of the const of N. Guinea the complex- 
Tonis litrhter and tho peculiar texture oi 
SS Negro hair is absent. See India 353 

*^®BAOTTbWqNESIA. GEB.Mag 
ua ustaa , Magnesia. 

See ^ebbe. 


It sweeps BOULiteri^ wo — .. 

runs into Wadi Keneh 
course the Wadi Altariush, Gerzoo Kobe* an 
others. The well station m tbe^f/f ^ 
Wadi Guttar below the ** 

square *, it contains remains • a of 

strong walls and there w the ^ 
bnildings, stables and ouUousm V 
TeUaat elUm, Gesher, is a- Bomaa station 
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GECKO. 

nPnnbamt brick with an area of a fort with 
towers at the angles : it boars S- S. W. by S. 
IVom Gebel Dakhaii. A large gateway in 
the centre opens upon the valley. The en- 
closure contains a saki, anda cistern of cement 
‘>00 feet by 1 5. The old Roman station of Ge- 
hcl Oir stands on a hill. There are still the 
remains of a reservoir and a lake 300 feet in 
diameter and 20 feet deep, also of several 
cisterns and three aqueducts, attached to the 
station. In the valley are the traces of regu- 
larly laid out stables and lodgings built of 
limestone. Tlw lllfisteni Dtsert of Eijmd, 
hwi Gobd Afrit, htj the luicuint Poriihijtuj 
omirieii of Gehd Did'lum, nmr to the old 
datm if Odd Gif, a hrlaf account of 
the nUiiH of Gold Dukhan htj Hdeehjan Bat/. 

GI'jCAHClNlJS, A genus of laud crabs, 
called by the French Tourlouroux, Crabes 
i'ciiit.s, and Crabes Violets. G. caniifex 
and 0. hirtipos occurs in India. 

Gl'JOlICHANGI. Tififi. Cclastrus mon- 
iaiiii, K. 

GKCTIHl-Slini. Bkng. Broad beau, 
habUh-ma«!r()(!Mrpum. 

GKCIXIN’.^E. A sub-family of birds of 
the tauiily Pieida*, as under — 

Fam. .Picidie. 

Sd)-fiim, Catapophileme, C gen, IGsp. 
viz., 1 O.unpepliilas i 2 llernloerciis ; 4 Herui- 
lt»phus*, 3 Chrysocolaptcs ; 2 Brachypterus ; 
4 Tiga. 

Siihfii,iu. Geoininoo, 4 gen. 19 sp. viz., 
l‘i Geciiuis ; 1 Gaciuculus j 3 Meiglyptes ; 
3 Microptenius. 

Snbfirn. Piciiim, 2 gen. 15 sp. viz., 

1 Dryocdphns ; 14 Piciis. 

Subfani. Picumniiia?, 2 gen. o sp. viz., 

1 Picnmiins ; 2 Sasia. 

Snh.fuiii. Yuneiine, I gen. 1 sp. viz., 

1 Yuax torqnilla. 

Udifaiii. ladicatovinae, 1 gen. 1 sp. viz., 

1 Indicator xaathoiiotus. See Bird.s, p. 4?0 

GiilCTa). A genus of SMiriari reptiles, 
nf the naturiil family Geckotidio, the species 
ol which are widely distributed throughout 
the woi'ld. Tu the Mahiy tongue, they are ! 
r-illedTnkke or Tokai. IiiBurinah, the ordi- j 
Jj'jry call of the hoa.se Goeko is Tooktay.” ‘ 
lljjiy are harmless, but . their suddeu clear 
^^-ll, aad their liideo us forms alfirm strangers. 
A t reach traveller, M. Touquet, hearing his 
‘•'vn Pf^^^ouiiced, repeatedly answered to it. 

bhi bien,” until made aware that it was the 
reckoseall. There are in Ceylon Hemi- 
^•wjtyhis maculatus, Bum at Bib., II. Les- 

‘eaaultii, Bum et Bib., H. frenatns, Sc/iie- 
tl\ i the last is very common in 

of Colombo. Colour grey ; sides 
sli 1 granules ; thumb short j chin- . 
four ; rounded with a transverse j 


GECKOTIDu®. 

series of small spines ; femoral {renal 
pores in a continnous line. Gray^ Lizards, 
p. 155. The Geckoes, frequent the sitting 
rooms, and being furnished with pads to 
each toe, they are enabled to ascend perpen- . 
diculai* walls and adhere to glass and ceil- 
ings. 

Tlie Tokai or Takke, Malay, Le Gecko de 
Siam of Cuvier, are numerous in Siam but 
also occur in Java and other places of the Ar- 
chipelago. Ifc is from 6 to 9 in. long and 
marked with red and green spots and frequent 
tubercles. Crawfurd's Embassy. Tcnncnt*8 
Sketches of the Natural History of Ceylon^ 
p. 2 ^ 1 . Gossds Natural Histori/, p. 31 . 

GECKOTID^'. A family of Saurian 
reptiles. 

Gen. (Jeeko vcrua Mm*. Bengal. Assam. Anda- 
iihiiis. Tonassci'im. 

Gen. lloeveaii, China. 

Gon. Chiiiensia, „ and J;ipan. 

Gen. Mon.'irehicns. Aniboynu, Borneo. 

(i(m. Huiitliii, Plnang. 

Gen. G. stentor, Cantor, Andamans. 

Gcu. rtychozoon cliomaloccphalum. Dum. et Bib., 

Pegu. 

Gen. lloinidactylus coctan, D. ct B., Calcutta. 

II. Kclaarti, Theoh., Ceylon. 

II. LcscliOTiaultii, et , Nilgirl, 

Ceylon, 

IT. maoulatus, D. et B., Ceylon. 

1 1. Bubla5vi8,(?>‘a;/, Mergui, Cuylpn. 

11. I'jisciatua, Gnvj. 

H. freuatus,' Ceylon. 

H. vittatus, „ 

Gon. Peripria Cantoris, D. et B., Andamans. 

Gon. Nyctoridium platyunis, Schneid. 

Gon. Boryura Berdinoroi, Bhjth, Mergui. 

Gen. Plielsuma cepedianum, Per., Maiirit. 

P. Andanmnense, BbjtU, Audita, 

Gen. Cyrnnodnetylus Jerdonii, Theoh. 

G. Goekoidca, Spix., Salt range. 

G, trieiirns, (Jnntk., Ceylon. 

G. j)iilehcllus,t/m|/, Pinang, Singapore 
G. fVicuatns, Gunth., Ceylon. 

G. Kandiauus, KeUurt, Coy Ion. 

G. JVlysorien.sis, Jcnlon, Bangalore. 

G. liidieus, Gmij, Nilgiri. 

G. Malabaricus, Jerdon, Malabar. 

G. littoralis, Jerdon, Malabar. 

G. Djccanonsis, Sykes, Uckkaii. 

Gen. Nanltinus variegatus, JUyth. Tonass. 

N. fasoiolutus, Bhjth, Sabuthoo. 

Gen. Puellula rubida, A-., Andamans. 

Gcu. Eublepbaris Haidwickii, Chiabassa, Piuang, 
Chittagong. 

E. maculai'is, Blyth, Salt range. 

Gen. Hotnonota fasciata, Blyth, CcntinJ India. 

Gen. Platyurus schuoideriaims, Java. 

Gon. Boltalia snblvis, India. 

Gen. Poropus mutilatus, Manilla. 

Gen. Theoonyx soychellonsis, Seychelles. 

Gcu. Pentaclactylus duvancellii, Calcutta, India. 

Gen. Tarentola homecusis, Bonieo. 

Gen. Goniodactylus timoronsis, India. 

Gon. Cyrtodactylus marrooiatus, J ava, PhilippinOI* 

C. pulchollna, Singapore, • 
Gen. Hetoronota Keudallii, Borneo. 
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GEETA. 


GEHLOTE. 


GBDANGI MOGALL Tel. Pandanus 
odoratissimuB. — Linn, 

GEDAUN, in Belnchistan , the tont of 
black felt, in which families reside. The 
Afghans call it Kizhdi, the Turks Kara 
Ulli : and the Persians Siah Chadr. It is 
the “ Namdah** of India, from which is the 
Indo-Eiiropoan word nomade. See Afghan. 
Biluohi. 

GEDB. Tel. A Buffalo. 

GEDB DULAGONDI. Tel. also Enuga 
dulagondi or Elephant cowhnge, Mncuiia 
atropnrpurea. The first words mean “ buf- 
fhlo cowhago.”— D, 0. 

GEDEE. A cliff in Karang Bollong. 

GEDE MANDA. lliocrcuxia bubuliua.IiVZ. 

GEDE PEYYAIIA CHETTU. Tel. 
Cbmbretum ovalifolium, R. The words 
mean “ buffalo-calf tree.*^ 

GEDIA. The fruit of the jack-tree, Arto- 
carpus integrifolia.— 

GEDROSIA of the Greeks, the modern 
Mekran. See Ktj. 

GEELKOPER. Dut. Brass. 

GEER. A tract in the south of the Cln- 
zerat peninsula, stretching 50 miles East and 
West and 30 miles N. and S. It consists of 
ridges and hills covered with dense forest 
treos and jungles, and full of almost inac- 
cessible fastnesses which for ages gave shel- 
ter to robbers, outlaws and the Aghori fa- 
natics, said to be canibals. See India, 334. 
Kattyawar. 

GEERI, GOTOOMBA. Sans. Xantho- 
ehymus. 


divine song, a Sanscrit poem in the form of 
a dialogue, between Arjuna and Krishna. 
Geeta, is a discourse on the Yoga philosophy 
See Bhagavat Geeta. 

GEII. Hind. Kauawar, Corylus laccra 
the hazel. ’ 

GEHAT. Hind., or Gawai, or Rul of 
the Sutlej valley, Eleagnns conferta. 

GEHAR A largo class of child stealers 
in the valley of the Nerbuddah. 

GEHELA. Mar. Randia dnractorum. 

GEHIOjSTXA. This valley is celebrated 
for the inhuman and barbarous, as well as 
idolatrous, worsliip paid to Moloch; to 
which deity ])arcrits often sacrificed ilieir 
oflsprlng, by making them pass throiif^h 
the fire. (2 King’s xjLiii, 10; 2 Chron. 
xxvii, 3.) To drown the lameiitahlc slirieks 
of the children thus immolated, musical in- 
strnmouts (in Hebrew termed Toph) were 
plaj’cd; whence the spot, where tbo victims 
were burnt, was called Toplict, After tlie 
captivity, the Jews regarded this spot witfi 
abhorrenco, on account of llio abomination, s 
which had been practised there : and, fol- 
lowing the example of Josiah, they threw 
into it every species of filth, as well as the 
carcasses of animals, ami the dead boclle.s 
of malefactors, &c. To prevent the pcs* 
tihmeo wliich such a mass would occa- 
sion if left to putrify, constant tires 
were maintained in the valley, in order to 
consume tlie whole : hence the place receiv- 
ed the appclhiiou of Gehenna. By aa 
e.a.sy metaphor, the Jews, who could ima* 
gin© no severer torment than that of Ims 
transferred this name to the infernal fire,-- 
to that part of the invisible world, in winch 
they supposed that the demons and the 
souls of wicked men were punished in 
iial fire — Jlobmsnn's Tmvcls^ Palestine ciiid 
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GEESB. A small village on the south- 
ern bank of the HUe, opposite to Maar-el- 
atik. Its origin is unknown. — NiuhuJifs 
Travels^ VoL i. p. 65. 

GBESH-PATI. Sans., frem gir a word, 
and pati, a lord. 

GEBSOO. Tib. Koutouktow, Mongol, 
amongst the Mongols, the title of the high- 
est class of the priests of buddba. The one 
resident at Oorga, is called by the Mongols, 
Gheghen Koutouktow. The Oorga high 
priest seems also to be called Geeso-tahba and 
is a regenerated Buddha of great eanctity. 
There are 30,000 Lamas under several heads 
at Oorga. See Kouren. Koutouktow. 

GEETA. Sans., also Gita from Goi to 
sing a hymn or song. Bhagavat Gita, a 


Syria, Vol. i., p. 107. 

GEHLOTE, a rajpuirace founded byBappA- 
They long held power in Saurashtra. Before 
they became saiva liindoos, they chiefly 
I worshipped tl\c sun. Tlie name is also pro- 
' nomiced Grahlote and they are also called 
Sesodia. Arore, on the Indus is claimed by 
the Gehloto to have been their ancient sije, 
and they claim to be the Balicaputra wlio 
occupied it. They were driven from 
hipnra when it was taken and sacked by 
Huns or Parthians. The Gehlote culaMi^^ ^ 
divided into twenty-four sacha, or 
tions, few of which exist : — 

1 Aharya , . . at Dongnrpoor. 

2 Mangulia. . . In the Desert. 

3 Sesodia ... In MewAr. 

4 Peeparra ... In Marwar. 
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OEHUN. GELATINE. 

Gehlote and Coicmporary Princes. 


— 

Eras. 

Caliphs of Bagdad 
and 

Kings of Gazni. 

! Eras. 


f.ohlotc Princes. 

Sam vat. 

Chns- 

tian. 

A. H. 

A. D. 

llemarks. 
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(^aliplbs of llaqdad. 




B.ippft*born 

769 

Walid(llthCidiph) 
Omar 11. (l3thdo.) 

36 to 96. 

709 to 715 Conquered India to the Ganges, 
718 to 721. Siude conquered. The Mori 

1 prince of Cheetore attacked by 
Maliomed (son of Kasim), tho 

1 General of Omar. 

3Ja))]y.fc olitaincd 
Cheotore. 

764 

728 

99 to 102. 

U.ipp.'i governs 
Me war. 


.... 

Hnsham (Idtli do.) 

104 to 125 

.723 to 742. Battle of Tours, A. D. 732, and 

1 defeat of the Caliph’s army un- 
der Abdulrahnian, by Charles 
' Martel. 

Bappa abandons 
t'uuetoro. 

820 

701 

Al-Maiisaoi'(21stdo 

MSeto 150 

751 to 775. 

Final couciuest of Sinde, and the 
name of its capital, Arore, 
changed to VI ansoora. Bnppa, 
ftninder of the Gehlote race in 
Mewar, retires to Iran. 

Apr.'ij'*ot, . 



ITaroon al Kasliid, 
(24tli do.) 




XiialblKij.. 

008 to 
892. 

o 

: 

CO 

170 to 193. 

786 to 809. 

Partition of the caliphat amongst 
llaroon’.s sons. ITio second, Al- 
Mamoon, obtains Zabulistliaa, 
Sinde, and India, anil ruled 
them till A. D. 813, when he 
became Ciiliph, 

Kh'iiii.'Jn.. 
J’.liariTibhat. ..j 

Sitiir-ji . , 

Cllit.. ..i 

Nurhah.'in.t ,.! 

iSalbaliau.. ,.! 

1 

Al-i\ramoon (2Gth 
do.) 

Kinqn of (iazni. 

193 to 218. 

813 to 033. 

Invasion and attack on Cheetoro 
from Zabulisthan. 

Miincti Komar. . . 

1 jiiha Pusaac). . . 

1021 

96S 

Alcptifiiu. 

.350 

957 

Inscription of SanetiAomar from 
ruins of Aftpoor. 

Namrnia.. •« 

.... 

.... 

Poobelitrgin. 

.367 

977 

Inv.ision of India, 

.Uissoovaniia. . . 

... 

... 

Mahmood.. 

.‘587 to 41& 997 to 1027 

Invasions of India, destruction of 

1 
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1 Aitpoor. 


fcrom tlie Cichloto lijive bTauched tho two 
illustrious stoma of the Seeaodya iind Aliarya. 
llioy are spread over diilcreni parts of tlic 
N. W. Provinces; but, tlioui^li they Home- 
tnnos call themselves Socsodya, tiiey aro 
rarely known by any other uainc than that 
of Lehlote. Tho naino Socsodya. is said to 
be from SecRoo, a hare. Their noighlMnirs, 
yeo for some unexplained reason aro fond of 
inipiUing cowardice to thorn, say their name 
ol behloto is derived from Gehla, a slave 
; but tlio real origin whi( 3 h is iinivcr- 
^IJ'ly believed in ^Icvvar is tho following. 

ben the ancesti)rs of the rana of Mowar 
'vero expelled from Guzerat, one of tho 
quoena, by name Pooshpavuti, found refuge 
^^Hong the brahmins of the Mallia mountains. 
‘ ‘C Wag shortly afterwards delivered of a 
f'Jn, whom she called, from the cave (Goha), 
was bom, by the name of Geh- 
J! * aro descended the present 

Their claim to bo de- 
_ «ued from Nosbirwan and a Grecian 
i„ which has frequently been discussed, 


fbis clan with a peculiar interest. 
ToiVs Rajasthan, Vol. I. p. 84. 

Triticum mstivnm, 
The word is variously corrupted 


in tlio districts of India into Goon, Gohun, 
&c., ^ 0 , 

, GEKANTAKA. Sans. Asteracantha 
loiigifolia. Nces, 

GblLA. ITind. Mimosa scandchs. 

GEL.ADA RUPPELLII. See Simiadro. 

GELASIMI, land crabs, ^nost of these 
have a single largo claw. They move about 
witli that half erected and qnickly retreat to 
their holes in the sand. There are several 
species known, G. annuli aimuliposj G, 
dnssiimieri; G. tetragonum. — Collingwood. 
See Crabs; Crustacea). 

GELATINE is very abundantly diffused 
through the animal kingdom. Though not 
contained Iti any of the healthy animal 
fluids it is obtained in large proportion from 
skins, from most of the white and soft partsof 
animals as cartilage, tendon and membrane ; 
also from tbone and horn. It is likewise 
found in large proportion in cartilaginous 
fishes and forms the natural cement of many 
shells. Erom all these gelatine may be ex- 
tracted by simple boiling in water with dif- 
ferent precautions in regard to cleaning. 
Tlie preparation of gelaiine in the form of 
glue from skins, <&c., is well known in In- 
dia, and described in the Persiau works oiiA< 
279 


GELOCHELIDON'. 

Huteria Medica under tlio name of gLnr- 1 
rec-al-jallad,” “ snreshum-i-jil(1,’* and “ sii- j 
riss.” Erom bones it may be obtained by tlie 
Bame process but with the assistance of pres- 
sure and still more easily if they have been 
first acted on by muriatic acid to remove the 
phosphate of lime. The obtaining of gela- 
tine may thus give rise to a number of em- 
ployments which may bo practised wherever 
these ofials are obtainable and the product 
in the form of gelatine can be turned to ac- 
count. The solution of gels tine which on 
cooling becomes a tremulons mass, may by 
farther evaporation be converted into a 
hard and brittle substance well known by 
the name of glue. This is made from the 
parings of hides or horns of any kind, the 
pelts obtained from farriers, the hoofs and 
ears of horses, oxen, calves, sheep, &c. In 
France it is niado from the raspings and 
trimmings of ivory, the refuse pieces and 
shavings left, by button-mould makers and 
from other kinds of hard bone. Size, again, is 
made by boiling down in water the clippings 
of parchment, glove leather, fishskin and other 
kinds of skin and membrane. This is used 
cither alone or mixed with flour, paste, gnm 
arable or tragacanfch and employed by book- 
binders, paper- hangers and painters in dis- 
tompei*. Gelatine is one of the principal 
constituents of most of the animal snb- 
Btauccs employed as food and it is arranged 
by Dr. Front among the albuminous group 
all of which he says “ differ from the olea- 
ginous and tho saccharino principles in this 
respect that they contain a fourth elemen- 
tary principle, namely azote.” — Royle on 
Isinglass, p. 5. Sec Food. lsinglas.s. 

GELBHOLZ, also Fnstick. Gku. Fustic. 

GELIDIUM COIINEUM. One of tho 
Algoo ; according to some narrators, it enters 
into the formation of the edible swallow 
nests of tho Japanese islands. See Nos toe 
odulis. 

GELIT. Dut. Litharge. 

GBLLATI. A Kurd tribe. See Kurdistan. 

GELOCHELIDON. A genus of birds of 
the I^mily Laridm, Sub-family Steniino). 
The Laridfls and its genera may bo thus 
shown : — 

Fam. Laridro. 

Sub-fam. Larin®, 2 gen. 5 sp. viz.: 

1 Cstari'acta ; 4 Loras. 

Suh’Fam, Sterninco. 

Biv. 1 Skimmers, 1 gen. 1 sp. viz. : 

1 Rhynchops albicollis. 

DiV. 2 Marsh Terns, 7. gen. lOsp. 1 Sjdo- 
chelidon; 1 GelochcUdon; 2 Hydrochelklon ; | 
I Thalasseus} 1 Seena; 3 Sterna; 1 Stem- j 
%ila. 


GEMS. 

Liv. 4 Oceanic Terns, 2 gen. 4 sp. 2 Ony- 
cboprioii; 2 Anons. ^ 

GELOCHELIDON ANGELICA. Sterna 
angelica : the ‘ (lull-billed Torn.’ Waruiei* 
regions of the ohl world, extending also to 
America ; Java : common in India. 

GELONtlJM LANCEOLATHM. Willd. 
Ru^b. FI. hid. iii, p. 831. 

G. bifaviuTii, Wii.r.D. | Hsai-thnn-baytih, Bcrm. 

This tree is not (1. rjisoiouhitum. Roxh. 
and not E r y tl i l■ocal■pns gl orncrul atus. — Blimc. 
It is found In the Uangoon di.sfriel, it .sehloiu 
exceeds three feet in girth. Wood white color, 
tit. for house po.sts and adapted for every pnr- 
])oso of house-building. It is eommon in 
rather open forests, up to an elevation of 4, 000 
feet. It is a very variable plant ; and Mr. 
Thwaites thinks that all the specimens he ha*l 
seen of the genus, from dificrent and di.stant. 
parts of India, might with .safety be referred 
to one species. — Tkw. En.PL Znyl. p. 271. 

GELUM. Tiiiet. A Monk. 

GEM [TO RES. The Pigeons, an order 
of birds including one family and three sub- 
families, as under : — 

Faui. Colimibidju. 

Bnh-jam, Troroninco ; 5 gen. ^ snh-gon, 2.1 sp. 
viz. : 3 Toria ; 8 Trt.Ton ; 3 Splienoccrrus ; 4 I'tilo- 
nopns ; ami Caipopliiiga. 

Snb-fam. (>)luniblim\ 7 gen. 21 sp. viz.: 2 Al-so. 
conms; 3 Paliinibns ; 2UoIumba; 4 Macropygia ; 
2 Geopbiliaj 7 'I’nrtur; 1 Caloopbaps. 

Sith-fam. Gourina), 1 g‘3u. 1 sp. viz. : Cala?na3 
nicobarica. 

GEMS, called precious stone.s, also procion.s 
gems, arc mo.stly minerals, reraarkablo for 
their lustro and beauty. Pi-ecious stoii^es 
arc frequently mentioned in theBiblc in Lx* 
XXXV, 27 ; xxviii, 17 to 20 ; xxxix, 10 to 13. 
Ez. xxviii, 13. Is. Uv and 12. Ea. xxvii and 
16. Job xxviii, 18. Ez. iii, 9. They have al- 
ways been in high esteem in all conn- 
tries where political changes have been 
frequent or violent. From their small 
bulk and consequent portability, they have 
alway.s risen in price during wars. 
great French revolution from 1789 to wJ ^ 
diamonds arc stated by Mr. Emanuel to have 
doubled their usual price. The 
those of larger value are also regulated by tn 
demand and by the fancies of 

Transparency, brilliancy, lustre and r 
dom from defects, to be of ^ 

also have associated with them tn® 
act quantity of colouring to furnis 
desired tint. 

Mr.Emanuel informs us,(p. !*•) ^Ln 

many other things, most of what hM 
written upon gems is only simple » ’ 

at moat, compilation from previous wri 
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GEMS. GEMS. 

The preclons minerals, thongh’mostly tro- a red hue was supposed by the Jews to bo 
picaljOcour in many countries, and generally a preservative against plague, and, amongst 
ill rocks or deposits differing widely from the Arabs, to be useful in stopping h©mor- 
them in appearance but generally in gra- rhage. Tlie topaz was so named from 
iiifc or gneiss, or are washed into beds of tbe island Topazion in the Bed Sea. The. 
rivers, they are generally accompanied by carbuncle, in Hebrew, Barekjt, signifying 
the pi’ccions metals and often varions kinds flashing stone, or lightning stone, was 
of gems are found together.’ supposed to fall from the clouds, amid 

Many of those known to the ancients flashes of lightning. The Nophek of the Old 
are not now recognised. Akik, Arab is any Testament, traiislated emerald, seems to have 
gem of red hue, cornelian or rnby. The been a carbuncle. The carbuncles of superior 
sapphire of tl»e Greeks and Komaiis if brilliancy are called “males” and those of 
described as intermixed with gold, but, in feiiur colour females, 
according to Mr. Emanuel, that of Scripture The value of the ruby cxccedsthsit of every 
was a transparent blue stone. other gem. The precious opal is the most 

Gems are often imitated and Mr. Emanuel beantifnl of all gems. Its price depends on 
Isiys nnicli stress on the hardness of a. stone as the play of colours displayed. The hydro- 
K te.st tor gems. Doublets are pai’tly true gems phanc or Mexican opal loses its beauty when 
above, and partly false, being a poriion of a exposed to water. 

true joined artistically to gla.ss or other gem Since the middle of the 19th century, fresh 
below, Lapidiiritjs are .sometimes deceived sources of precious stones have been dis* 
by gems and Birmingliam sends many covered near Melbourne in Australia and 
blue cutglass false gems to Colombo for sale, at the Capo of Good Hope colony and much 
Thcdiamond was considered by the Homans alteration has oecurred in the prices. Gems 
a rcniedy against incubus and suecabos. The have been selling in India, at 25 per cent, 
ruby against poison ; tlie jacintli procured higher tlian in London. In An.stralin, the 
sleep : the sapphire procured favour with rare varieties of corundum, tlie oriental 
prince.s. It was on tables of the sapphire, so nuerahl and topaz, have been obtained, and 
oftcMi mentioned in holy writ, that the ten artificial gems have been more largely ma- 
commandments were engraved: it was also nnfactured. India, however, long lamed for 
Kiippo!3od to preserve the sight; the chrysolite its wealth in gems, continues largely to 
a.^.sii{iged wrath. Eaeli of the twelve apostles export them, and in the four years 1856-7 
WHS symbolised with a precious stone. Peter to 18G0-1; the quantities exported were 
by jasper, John by emerald and so on. A sar- valued at more than half a million sterling, 
jlin.s, was placed in the breast plate of the four- fifths of that amount having been sent 
Jewish big}] priest, and any precious stone of to Aden and Suez. 

Table sJmvlng the value of precious stofm exported from India to all parts of the world 
//wa 1856-57 /0 1860-61. * 


Years. 

j Whence exported. 

1 Uouiitrio.s ivhithor exported. 


Total ex- 
ported to 
all parts. 

United 

Kingdom 

France. 

Other 
parts of 
Kuropo. 

Suez ainj 
Aden. 

China. 

Arabian 
and Per- 
sinnOalf 

Other 

part.s. 


i 


Valno. 

Valno. 

Value. ■ 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 


1 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

. ^ 

i Beoffal 


lfi.770 

272 

1,132 

1,800 

250 

..... 

971 

21,191 


iladraa - 


8,205 

70 

35 



. .. 

290 

8,600 


Boml).a7 


... 

13,000 

T- tT 

84,’908 

3,546 

5,19.3 

1,784 

108,433 

00 / 

All India 


21,981 

13, .342 

1,157 

86,708 

3,798 

5,195 

3,015 

138,224 


Benjral 


9,618 

261 

2,133 

5,060 

50 

.. .. 

416 

17,330 


Jladras - 


14,915 




... ., 

. .. 

13-1 

15,084 


Bombay 


22 

3,000 


61, ,304 

4,459 

6,839 

2,591 

78,215 

« 1 

All India 


21,590 

3,261 

2,125 

€6,364 

4,.509 

6,839 

3,141] 

110,829 


Benjpil 


10,296 



8,530| 

1,958 

.* •• 

746 
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1,186 
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All Indio 
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1,000 
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128,248 

o ( 

Bengal 
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««• ••• 

10,990 

6,542 



1 698 

26,585 

*9 \ 

Madras - 


2,243 

470 
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1,9171 

4,940 

ft ^ 

Bombay 


18 

1,800 


^b206 

15,018 

3,623 

1 64:ii 

111,309 

00 f 

Ail India 


9,906 

2,980 

...••• 

101,196 

21,8-10 

3,623 

' 3,289 

142,834 

"■ i 

Bengal 


7,955 

2,140 


7,490| 

1,317 

.. .. 

2,363 

21,965 


Madras - 


1,578 

115 


... 

150 

.. .. 

913^ 

2,766 

I 

Bombay 


1 

600 



9,367 

9,963 

787 

129,027 

^ 1 

' All India 

. • 

mum 

.3,555 





9,963 

4,063! 

153.748 
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. The prices of gems scorn alfirajg to 
ji^ve been liigbcr in Asia than in Europe. 
Taveriiiop tells ns ** there are but two 
places in all the East where coloured-stones 
are found, within the kingdom of Pegu and i 
the island of Ceylon. The first is a moun- 
tain twelve days journey, or thereabouts, 
from Siren, towards the North-east, the 
name whereof is Capelon. In this mine are 
found great quantities of rubies and espi- 
nels or mothers of rubies, yellow topazes, 
bluo and white sapphires, jacinths, amo- 1 
thysta, and other stones of difterent colours. I 
Among these stones which arc hard, they ' 
find other stones of various colours that are 
Very soft, which they call Bacan in the lan- 
guage of the country, but are of little or no 
esteem. Siren is the name of the city where 
the king of Pegu resides : and Ava is the port 
of his klugdiim. From Ava to Siren you 
go by water in great flat bottomed barques, 
which is a voyage nf sixty days. There is 
no. going by land, by reason the woods arc 
full of lions, tigers, and elephants. It is | 
one of the poorest countries in the world, 
where there is no commodity but rabies ; 
the whole rovcnu(5 whereof amount not to 
above a hundred-thousand crowns. Among 
all the stones that are there found, you 
shall hardly see one of tliree or four carats 
that is absolutely dean, by reason that the 
king strictly enjoins Ms subjects not to 
export them out of big dominions ; besides 
that, he keeps to himself all the clean 
atones that arb found. So that I have got 
very considerably in my travels by carrying 
rabies out of Europe into Asia. Which 
makes me very much suspect the relation of 
Vincent le Blanc, who reports that he saw 
in the king's palace, rubies as big as 
<egga. 

All rubies are sold by weights which arc 
called Rati ; that is, three grains and a 
iialf, or seven-8th of a carat : and the pay- 
ments are made in old pagodas. Rubies of 
the following weights We been sold as 


under, 

Pags. 

Of 1 rati, 20 

Of 2| rati . . 85 

OfSimti 185 

Of 4| rati 450 

Of 6 rati 525 

Of 6 J rati 920 


If a mby exceed six rati, and be a 
perfect stone, there is no value to be set 
upon it. 
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The other place where rabies are found 
is a river in the island of Ceylon, which 
descends from certain high mountains in 
the middle of the island ; which swells very 
high when the rains fall ; but when the waters 
are low, the people make it their business 
to search among the sands for rubies, sap- 
phires and topazes. All the stones that 
are found in this river, are generally fairer 
and clearer from those of Pegn. 

I forgot to tell you that there are Pomo 
rubies, but more balleis- rubies, and an 
abundance of bastard rubies, sapphire nnd 
topazes found in the mountains that run 
along from Pegu to the kingdom of Cam- 
boya. 

Coloured stones are also found in some 
parts of Europe, as in Bohemia and Hun- 
gary. In Hungary there is a mine where 
they find certain flint, of diilcrent big- 
ness, some as big as eggs, some as big us 
a man’s wrist, which being broken, contain 
a ruby within as hard and as clean as those 
of Pegu.” (Ghamher's Journal, June 18G8.) 
{Taverniers Travels^ p. Ho, 144.) 

Arabia has the topaz, the onyx, and tlie 
yenianiorakik. Thoagateis found near Mocha, 
emeralds in the Hejaz, beryls and cornelian, 
near San’a and Aden, malachite in the 
cavern of Beni Salem, also jasper, amethyst, 
and turquoise, in the cnviron.s of tho vil- 
lage of Safwa, about three days journey 
from Medina. Diamond, the sardo- 
nyx, and tho topaz, were obtained from 
this country in former times. Of metals, 
silver, iron, lead, and copper, are met 
with in diflerent parts of Arabia, and the 
last, recently in Oman. Gold is men- 
tioned by the ancient writers, but .it present 
is not known to exist in Arabia. Bitu- 
men is obtained in Arabia Petrma; and 
in Arabia Deserta, lignite and coal. 

In Coylon, the rub}^ amethyst, topaz, 
sapphire and cinnamonstone are found in 
great abundance, but not emeralds. Sap- 
phire, spinell, cbrysoberyl and corundum are 
found in Ceylon. The sapphires which arc 
red, purple, yellow, blue, white and star- 
stone, arc met with at Matura and Saff- 
ragam, and rubies and sapphires at BaduUa 
and Saffragam, The corundum is very plen- 
tiful at Battagamana, on the banks of the 
river Agiri Kaudura. The great bulk of the 
gems, however, come from Ratnapura, which 
means the city of gems, the river near which 
is regularly worked. Ceylon affords all 
the varieties of quartz ; as rock-crystal, 
amethyst, rose-quartz, cats*-eye, and prase. 
Rock-ci’ystal occurs in abundance, both mas- 
sive and crystalized, of various colours, good 
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quality and in larpfe masses. Amethyst also 
la pretty abundant, very beautiful spociinens 
of this mineral are found in the alluvion, 
derived from tbo decomposition of gneiss 
jiiid grsjnitic rock, at Saffragam and tho 
Seven Kories. A large crystal of it was 
found near Buanwclle, containing apparently 
two distinct drops of water. Rose-quartz, 
which is pretty common, is often found in 
the same place as amethyst. Ceylon pro- 
duces the linest cat’s eyes in the world, in- 
deed the only kind that are highly esteemed, 
and that bring a high price. The best spo- 
ciincns Iiavc been found in the granitic allu- 
vion of Saffragam and Matura. Prase is of 
rare occurrence in the island, only amongst 
tho pebbles on the shore of Triiicoinaleo. 
Iklonging to the schorl-fVimily, are topaz and 
schorl. The topaz commonly passes under 
the name of the “ white or water sapphire.” 
It is generally white, or bluish or yellowish 
white, it is commonly much water-worn, and 
perfect cry stills of i t are very rare. It occurs 
in many places in the alluvion of ginnitic 
rock. 

The Zircon family is ricthor in Ceylon than 
in any other part of tho world. It is found 
in the districts of l^Iatnra and Saffragam ; 
auil, is most abundant in tlie former, “ Matii- 
ra-diamond” is tho name iipplied to its iinest 
varieties by the dealers in gems. Besides 
the two well-established species, common 
zircon and hyacinth, there is a third, mas- 
sive, opaque and uncrystallizcd, and of a 
dark lire wii colour. Specimens of it from 
Saffragam weigh two or three ounces. Tho 
iuitive.s are completely ignorant of the 
true nature of zircon. The yellow varieties 
aro sold by them as a peculiar kind of topaz, 
the green as tourmalines, the hyacinth red, 
as inferor rubies, and the very light gray, as 
imperfect diamonds* All the varieties are 
found in the beds of rivers, or in alluvial 
ground, which, both in Saffragam and Ma- 
tura is of the same kind. 

^’or the ruby-family, Ceylon lias been loug 
celebrated. Four species of it, viz., spincll, 
sapphire, corundum and clirysoberyl occur. 
In gneiss or granitic rock, sjnnell is compa- 
ratively rare. Dr. Davy got small and veiy 
beautiful crystals of it, which were said to 
have been brought from the interior, and he 
nmud it in specimens of clay iron-ore, from a 
part of the Kandyan country where gneiss 
IS the prevailing rock. Sapphire, is much 
luore common, it occurs in considerable 
abundance in the granitic alluvion of Matura 
^i^ffragam, and in tho neighbourhood 
of Avisavellijand on the Neura-Bllia-patam. 

The corundum of Battagammana is fre- 
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qucntly found in large si-v-sided prisms, 'if 
commonly of a brown colour, whence it is 
called by the natives “ Curundu galle” cin- 
namon stone ; occasionally it is to be met 
with partially or entirely covered with a black 
crust which is merely the* stono with an 
unusual proportion of iron. 

Adularia is very abundant in some parts 
of .the interior, particularly in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kandy, where it is occasionally 
the predominating ingredient of the' 
rock. 

Ava gem-sandy comes from tho neighbour- 
hood of Ava, and is sometimes one of tho 
Sliau articles of merchandise. It consists of 
small fragments of nearly all llie precioua 
stones found in the country, but garnet, 
beryl, and spinell aro its principal constitu- 
ents, more especially the last, which sceme 
to constitute nearly three-fourths of the 
whole mass. A single handful will contain 
specimens of evci-y shade, black, blue, violet, 
scarlet, rose, oraJige, amber yellow, wino 
yellow, and while. Mason, 

The hmjly of which minimal many of the 
stones uted as emeralds in India consist, oc- 
curs in tho Siberian Altai range ; a number 
of these gems also come from Kbotan, llcbi, 
and t he Chinese provinces. Natives of India 
say thf5y aro found in gold mines, and take 
20 years to come to perfection. They are 
called “ Zumrud,” or “ Zabrjad,” and in 
Punjabi “ INuina,” the most esteemed colors 
aro the “ Zababi,” next the “ Saidi” said to 
come from tho city Saidi in Egypt. “ Rai- 
hani,” new emeralds; ‘‘fastiki,” old eme- 
raldsi that is, such as Iiavo completed their 
20 years; ‘‘ Salki,” “ Zangari” color of ver- 
digris, “ Kirasi” and “ Subuni.” 

The linest beryl (aquamarine) says Miv 
Tomlinson, come from Siberia, llindostun, 
BKizil. In the XJniled States very largo 
beryls liave been obtained, but seldom trans- 
i parent crystals : they occur in granite or 
gneiss. A reputed beryl of large size men- 
tioned in most books on mineralogy has re- 
cently been discovered to be a lump of 
qua rtz. Tom linson. 

Aqtumarine includes clear beryls of a sea 
green, or pale bluish, or bluish green tint. 
Hindoos and mahomedans use them pierced 
as pendants and in armlels. They are the 
“seign” of the Burrne.so and tlio Zamarud 
of the Persians. At the Madras Exhibition of 
1855, a good specimen of aqua marine, Or beryl, 
was contributed by Lieut. Puckle from 
. Mysore : other samples of long reed crys- 
|tals were forwarded by the Nellore Local 
I Committee ; Binall pieces of amethyst, 

' toui’maline, rock crystal, agate and cor- 
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JMew exhibited from Masnlipatam. 
|§B the aquamarine of the South of India 
b^ome more valued. ^ 


Prismatic corurulum ar c/w7/^o&eJ7/i5, is found 
among the Tura Hills near Hajmalial on the 
Bunas, in irregfdai* rolled pieces, small and of 
a light green colour. These stones are sold as 
emeralds by the natives, under the name of 
“ puna,’’ but the native dealers are aware that 
they are softer than the real emerald of 
Ihdia, which is generally green coloured 
sapphire. It is this green sapphire, the orien- 
tal emerald, which is so often seen in Bur- 
inah, but beryl (Seing, Burm) and emeralds 
are brought from the north of Ava, thougli 
the localities in which they are found are not 
known. Cbrysoberyl is of a green colour, 
sometimes with a yellow or brownish, 
tinge, and occasionally presenting internally 
an opalescent bluish white light. When 
tritnspuront and free from flaws, it is much 
prized. Mr Faulkner says it is found in 
Coy Ion, Connecticut, and Brazil. 


Oarhwi'Ch, (wBpax G^*) Under this 
term, the ancients inohidodall gems of a red 
colour, such as hyacinths, rubies, garnets. 
At present the carbuncle is a gem manufac- 
ture from tho garnet. 

Oats Eye, 


Cltashin-i-Tnaidah, Pkrs. Zmilaros, Lat. 

Beloocliio, It. /rnilampiM, 

Boliocalus, Lat. Mata-kaciiing, Malay. 

Oat’s eye is chiefly found in Ceylon, but 
specimens are also obtained from Qnilon 
and Cochin, and in the neighbourhood of 
Madras, the site of the last, liowever, luus not 
been traced. Cat’s eye ismueh valued iiiindia. 
It is a transparent quartz full of minute 
fibres of asbestos and is cut in a highly con- 
vex form. It is of a yellow liue, slightly 
tinged witli green. T'he cat’s eye is often 
Bet in rings, and is brought to Tenasserim 
torn Bnrmah. Comstock says : “ it is in 
gireat request ns a gem, and bears a high 
price:” but tho.se seen in the Maul main 
market are not much valued. A small one 
may be purchased for two rupees, and one 
of ordinary size for five ; while ten rupees 
is the highest price given for the best. — 
{Uason . } 

Coraly pale delicate pink colour, is 
npw the most valued in England, a large 
drop or bead selling at £30 to £40, and 
s^ler pieces at £l20 to £150 the ounce. | 
Bed is esteemed in India. 

Opmadton, if translucent, when red is a 
rqby ; when blue a sapphire and when yel- 
loyr.a topaz. SapplUre (sapphirns) with the i 
BAqients, wasag^pne term for all blue gems. 
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It was on tablets of the sapphire, so often 

mentioned in holy writ, that tho ten com- 
mandments were engraved. It was supposed 
to preserve the sight. It occurs in pai'ts of 
India. 

l)iamo7id frequently hecomea pho.spho. 
re.acent ou exposure to light. It is found 
chrystalliuo and amorphous, and of all 
colours, white, yellow, orange, red, pink 
brown, green, blue, black and opalescent! 
Stones with naturally acute angles are 
used for cutting glass and sell at £10 
the carat, for most gems will scratch but 
diamonds alone ent glass. The diamond is 
found in India, Sumatra, Australia the Uml 
mountains, Brazil, and North America. 

In India, in tho Dekkan, in the river 
Pciinar in the Cuddapah district and near 
Banganapilly, in the lower part of the 
Kistnah, formerly near Ellore and at Gol- 
condah. The diamond lately sold to the 
emperor Louis Napoleon, for £5,()00, wa.s 
saitl to have been obtained in the Pennnr or 
at Banganapilly. In Tavernier’s tinu* the 
mines of Golcondah employed 00,000 jici*- 
sons. At Panuah and the river Sonar in 
Bundelcaud, at Siimbulpar on the Mahau- 
addy also in Malacca? Borneo and Cele- 
bes. The diamonds of Borneo occuir in the 
mountain chain in Jaiinah Ijiiut. Thara and 
Torn, are two diamond washing tribes who 
]iosses8 sixteen Jaghire villages at Suin- 
bulpore. They arc supposed to be of 
Afric«an origin. 

Diamonds are found in quartz conglome- 
rate.s, containing oxides of ii*on, also iu 
alluvium, in loose and imbedded crystals, 
almost always of small size, and most fre- 
quent in company with grains of gold and 
platinum. Oi-dinary diamonds arc mostly 
taken t.o Europe from the Brazils, baton an 
average, of lU,000 stones, there will not be 
one of 1 8 carats found. 

ThoNassik diamond was sold to the mar- 
quis of Westminster for £7,200. Even with 
those who profess to be acquainted with 
gems, the white sapphire and topaz ecca.sion' 
allypa.ss for the diamond. Diamonds in the 
rough are unattractive pebbles. Diamonds 
are cut iu the rose or bi’illiaut or brilliolette 
(Briolette) forms. They were usually cut in 
the rose pattern, till the middle of the 18th 
ceutux*y,butro8e8are,in general, oiilynow used 
where the space in the setting prohibits the 
introduction of the brilliant form, brilliante 
being at present universally worn. Diamonds 
are cut into facets by rubbing two smueS 
against each other and polished by being 
held to a rotigh revolving metal wheel, carry- 
ing diamond powder. The double cut bwlliw^r 
is at present the common form* 
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Diitirtcnids are weighed by the carat, 4 
Rhiins = 1 carat, 15 1^ carats ui* 0'06 grains 

i OZ. ttOVi 

Zaniurtud, 

JJmerjiiido, 

Ismawijrao!j, 

msinua, „ | 

Onental ewemld, the green variety of 
coruiidtira is the rarest of all gems. Enie- 
is of a beautifal green colour, nH- 
stirpasRod hy any gem. The finest occur in 
a limpstoiierock, atMuzo,inNew Granada 
“ear Santa Fe de Bogota 5 ® 28^ ; at Odont- 
cneloiig, i n SibeiMa and near Ava. It is asso- 
ciated with spinel. 

When of a deep rich grass green colour 
clear and free from flaws, i t sel Is at from £2 0 to 
^^0 the carat. Those of lighter shade from 
4 L ^^15 the carat. The emerald pillars in 
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cubits in length aftd 

breadth, and the emerald obelisk de^ ^ 

Herodotus, were all doubtless greCn 
The Ural and Altai mountoins have laltoHy 
furnished the finest emeralds. (EmmanUi^-) 
‘‘Moomtone occurs in Ceylon. It is a variety 
of felspar, and of little value. {EmmdnueLj 
Pcctrts in some instarices, thoCgh ftill &t 
lustre without, are dead like a fish Cye within, 
and Vice versa. They occur of all Colonva, 
those of Asia, from the sea pearl oyster 
eagrina mfirgaritifera, are foundonthe Wcsi 
Coast of Ceylon, in the gulfof Maiiaar, inilu| 
Persian gulf, in the Sooloo islands, hoa^ i 
Papua and in the Red Sea. Oft‘the Coast of 
Ceylon, the fishing season is inangorated by 
numerous ceremonies, and the fleet, some- 
times of 1 50 boats, then put tosoa. Each boat 
Inis a stage at its side and is manned by text J 
rowers, ten divers, a Rtcersrrtan and a shark ■ 
charmer (pi Hal karras). Tlio mCn go doWn 
five at a time^ each expediting his descent by 
means of a stone 20 to 25 Ihs. in weight, and 
holding their nostrils, gather .about 100 shells 
in the one to two minutes Which they remain 
tinder water. Each man makes 40 to 50 de- 
scents daily^ The pearl oysters are thrown 
on the beflch and left to putrify* In tho 
Persian gulf, so many as 90,000 persons are 
said to be employed in the pearl fishery. (Job 
xxviii* Prov. iil.) According to European 
t.asto, a iTcrfoct pearl should bo round or 
drop-shaped ; of a pure white, slightly trans- 
parent; free from specks, spots or blemish, 
and possess the peculiar lustre' characteristic 
of tho gem. In India and China, the bright 
yellow colour is preferred. Cleopatre is said 
to have dissolved in vinegar, a pearl of the 
value of 150,000 aureas or golden crowns 
in tlie presence of Anthony and to have drank 
it off, hut it would have required a larger 
quantity and stronger acid than any one 
could have taken with impunity, to have 
done so. Cmsar is said to have paid a sum 
equal to £50,000 sterling, for a single pearl. 
The fellow-drop to tho pendant destroyed by 
Cleopatra, is said to have been sawn in two 
by command of tho emperor Augustus, and 
used to a dorn the statue of V en us. (E nimanuel.) 

Sai^phirefs, in colour vary from white to 
the deepest blue and black, but stones are^ 
often of Varied hues. If held in water, with 
forceps, these coloured and uncoloured stones 
will be seen. A very good blue sapphi^^ 
of one carat weight would bring £20, 
white sapphire is sometimes sold as a dia^,. 
mund. EmnamccL 


Rnhj or red sapphire is the most valttable 
— ofallgeras,whefioflarge8ize,goodcolouif,; 

temple of Hei*cule .4 at Tyre; the emerald and free from flaws. They are found 
from Babylon as a preset to a king of Ava^ Siam; the Capelam mountains, ten diyi 

00 



IWctiMlis the R»vMrojt. Tnttj. 

anna r. I ^ 


^^jj from Syrian, a city iu Pegit, in Ceylnn, 
ia, Boruoo, Sumatra, on the Jfllbe, on the hence Firoza-Rnng, turquoise blne^ltlfi j 

_ pailly in Auvergne and Iser in Bohemia. atKhojend,inMawar.nl-nahrorTmnROxian 
^he ruby, in colour varies from the lightest at Shobavek, in Kirman, and in a mount * 

r'ose tint to the deepest carmine, but the of Azerbijan, where the mine was discover!! 

most valuable tint is that of “ pigeons* blood** aboult fifty years before Ahmed ben Abd F 
A pure deep rich red. Aziz, composed bis Treatise on Jewels. Hq 

The Spinel Ruby and Ralas Ruby belong descjribes the mine at Sishapirr as mo.st cele- 
to the spinel class of mine- brat cd from early a^es for that particular 
rala, as also are several of of finrquoise^ entitled Abu Ishakijwliidi 

the gems sold as Ceylon he, averts evil from those who wear it* 

rubies. Tourmaline, when ^conciliates the favour of princes, augments 
of a red colour is called wealth, preserves the sight, ensures victory 
Brazilian ruby, and this adversary and banishes all unplea- 

term is also appli(*d to the dreams. The ancient sages, when first 
artificially coloured topaz, they beheld a new moon, immediately afier 
The ruby brinars a higlier tixed their eyes, says ho, on tire Firozali. 
price tlian the diamond, (Ouiieln/s Travels, V ol. I , p. 21 1.) 

TheTurquoi8e,from whatever source, is apt 
to change colour, if bronghtinto contact with 
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Eubies are astcriated corundums. 

in sometimes mistnfcen for W other scents. Smalt 

to.1,, Bata 

ruby. 


^ p Spinel and’ BahjS Ruhies are 
'.U^ylon, • Ava, Mysore, i-^jluchistau 
iqjanelrubyisof a deep hue. They are compa 
ir^tvely oif 'little value, but are often sold 
^ true ruby, and the true ruby is occa- 

iionalty parted with as a spinel ruby. 

’ Topaz is so called from the island of Topn- 
flion in the Red Sea. There is a gold coloured 


at Nishapnr in Khopasan) sell at fid. to 2l)s. 
each, whilst a fine ring stone will realize 
found ^ m from £ U) to £40, a perfect stone of the size’ 
1 he of a shilling and of good depth was sold for 
£ 4U»A It varies from white to a fine azure 
blue, bub it is only the fine blue stones that 
are of any valne. Turquoise is still, in Eng- 
laml,- believed to protect the wearer from con- 
ftigion, a belief, as regards that and otlwr 
stones, very common amongst the ancients. 


and greenish yellow topaz. Tlio orientat Some specimens change their colour, pos.sibly 
topaz according to its colour, receives the fruni the state of the weather. (Enirmmuri/) 


following names 

^ mina, colonrle3S. 
^Iphasiliaa sapphire, liglit 
^ bliie. 

Aqoam^ greenish. 


Brazilian chryadlte 
greenish yellow. 
Brazilian rnhy, pink or 
rose colour, artificial- 
ly obtained. 

Onmicil Topn» is found all over the 
world, in granite and gneiss rocks, which 
V^ntain fluor spar. The oriental topaz is of 
.Ijpipy little value in commerce. The gemis- 
a yellow tint, seldom deep, of a light straw 
^iejour. Oriental 'fopaz, ruby and snp|diire 
^^Gonsist of pure alunnua, coloured with oxide 
Miron.' 


The preeioUs gems commonly seeu are 
KTm>mld8.r Amethyata. Beryl 

Pearls. Sapphire. and 

Kilbies. 'fopaZL Frocious Ol)ul. 

Diamonds. Avnntirrine. 

(G/mniJ)ers* Jimrnal, June I 

The course of trade’ ha.s been so devious 
from time to time tlmt obscurity long pre- 
vailed as to the native countries of the pre- 
cious srone.s. The locslities m Coimbfitoiu, 
which siippfy the beryl, ate al.so .supposed 
to have yielded the emerald, though Taver- 
nier >vas not able to ascertain that any part 
1 of India, iu his day was yielding etncralds. 

I Tavanier says “ As for emeralds, it is * 
vulgar error to say they came originally 
from the east. And therefore w'hen jewe^ 
lers and goldsmiths dto prefer' a deep co- 
loured emerald inclining to black, tell yc* 
is an oriental emei*ald, they speak that 
which IS not true. I confesSj 1 could never 
discover in what part of our continent 
those stones are found. But stfre I 
that the eastern pfcrt of the world nev^ 
produced any of those stones neither in the 
continent, nor in the islands. Tmfe it 


Sp* Qt*. S’99. Hardness only inferior to 

the diamond : highly electric. Natural form ^ ...... ... .... ^ 

^x sidbd prisms, ‘variously terminated, more that since the discovery of 
l)p®que&t]^& rol^ (^^^0 M those sto^ have boon often bfong»® 

^ .3811 


jLTumina • 

lime, - 

®Uca, 

|)xide of Iron, 


Ruby. 

Sapphire. 
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i«ugh from Peru to the PhilipplHpie Isliimdsy 
whence they have been transported into 
Europe; but this is not enough to make 
them Oriental. Besides that, at tliis time 
they send them into Spain (through the 
Korfch Sea.” (Tiwe/^im's Travels^ p. 144 j.) 

That the lands in the Bast have generally 
been supposed to be the .chief gem produc- 
ing cuuntiies is also shown by the fact that 
PJuropedesignates the most valuable of them 
uriental, oriental amethyst, oriental emerald, 
oriental topaz, oriental aquamarine. 

Adifimil Gems aro largely made, and 
many of the precious stones are well imi- 
t 4 ^f,ed. The colour of the emerald is pecu- 
liar, and called emerald green. The glass 
of bottle bottoms is, however, lai’gely sold 
ill Ceylon and other places as enicralds. 
limeralds are rarely without defects, called 
flaws, “flag,” HhiJ; and, with the hope of 
deceiving, the manufacturers^ awtire of this, 
make the false emeralds with flaws.. Of all 
precious stones, the emerald is most liable 
to defects, and their absence should excite 
suspicion as they can bo very easily imitated. 

Siiiiss is a teclmical term for the bsuse 
of the artificial gems, of which the fol- 
lowing is the composition : — 


G®MS. 

InfeHorgemB. Diflering from ilM^ 
stones is a large class of quartssUBill 
called inferior gems : those in conUBi 


Amethyst, common, IJaspej’, 
Carbuncle, Bloodstone, or 


Heliotrope, 
b'ossil wood, 
Agate, 
Ciarnct, 


1 Mother .of pciurl,*Jet. 


Lapis lasul}, * 
Rock ciystal. 
Common Ppa^ 
Sardonyx, 
Chryso prase, ■ / 
Coral, 


Sappliire 

another. 
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Jade, 

Turquoise 
.Coiaioliau, 

Onyx, 

Moou-stono, 

Malachite, 

the ^xaTris GR- is 0110 of tbCM5|^* : 
found in great variety and abuqik, 
ance in many parts of India. Son^. 
of .the agates and other silicious minerals bi' ■ 
the amygdaloid rocks on the banks of tl^ 
Seena riyer, between Sholapoor and Abmed- 
nnggur, are of great size and in profu8io% 
but tlie most beautiful are brought froitt 
Cambay. . 

AmeUujsi. Eng. Gku. ( 

Martis, As. Amethystus, L\ti 

Amethyste, Tii. Martas, Malay. 

a/ieOvsTos, Oit. Aniotisto, Port. Sv. 

.Sung.i-.SuliTnani,IIiND.riiRS| Skuandi, SiNon.? 
Aniatista, It. Sugaiidi kallu, Tak« 

The amethyst is menfioiiod in Ex. xxviii, 
19, and xxix. 12, but under this term two 
different minerals aro known, viz., the ooei- 
deiiUil or the common amethyst, one of |Ea 
inferior gems, a quartzose mineral, found % 
amygdaloid trap rocks in all countries, but 
in some quantity amongsttlio volcanio rocks 
of the Jdekkhan. Borne beautiful specimens of 
amethyst crystals occur in dykes of quarts 
near Boweiipilly at Becunderabad. Its co- 
lour is of every shade of purple, violet ; some 
of these are valued, for it is almost ^he only 
stone that can be woru with mournings.; . 
When the colour of a specimen has to be 
equalized, it is placed in a mixture of sand 
and iron tilings and exposed to a moderate 


'T/ie oviental Amciliysi is also of a purplll^ 
colour but is an extremely rare gem and 
longs to tlio corundums. Its colour can bis 
destroyed by heat and its parity then re- 
sembles that of the diamond. 

The agate, onyx, cornelian, and blood- 
I stone, of tho llajpipla range, the 
bay stones as they are called from the 
place where they arc mostly cut, and fron\ 
which tliey aro almost wholly brought tfl^" ’ 
Bombay, are very abundant. 

The cornelian of the Rajpipla range u ' 

' found in abed of blue clay — the detritudi. 

' probably, of the adjoining rocks. Shaltt’ 
are pierced in this to the depth of from ' 
thirty to thirty-five feet, and horizontal gal- 
leries run in any direction that suits tb:» 
fancy of the miner : the pebbles are distribute 
edpromiscuouslj^a^ do uotappea|rto Ha lli 



GEMS. 


GEMS. 


(Mr Iddes. Tlio galleries seldom exceed 
^iitindred yards in length, — tliey often run 
those df other mines : ihey are generally 
five feet in height, and four across. To each 
mine there are thirteen men attached, who 
work by turns. Each man must send up so 
many baskotsful of earth and stones before 
he is relieved. Tlie stones are collected in 
baskets and drawn up by a rope run over 
H roller or pulley. A group of people await 
tliem at the mouth of the shaft, and examine 
them one after another by chipping each on 
a piece of stone : the compact and fine- 
gp^aiiied are the best, and the blacker the hue 
is at first the redder it becomes after being 
burnt. There were, in 1882, about one 
thousand miners employed; and each man 
cai;irted home with him a basket of stones 
eyery evening. They wore spread out on 
thi gtonnd, and fora whole year turned 
pirfet every four or five days to the snu : the 
johger they so exposed the I’icher become 
tboir tints. In the month of ^lay they are 
turnt. The operation is elleoted by placing 
:the stones in black oarthe»i pots or cliatties. 
The pots are placed mouth under, a hole 
being pierced in the bottom of each ; over 
ithis is put a piece of broken pot. The pots 
disarranged in single rows: sheeps dung is 
the only fuel found to answer : tlic fire is 
always liglited at sunset and allowed to burn 
till sunrise. If any white spots appear on 
the surface of the pot, the burning is 
reckoned incomplete, and the fire, continued 
some time longer. On being removed, the 
atones that have flaws are thrown aside as 
"tOreloss : those not sufficiently burnt are kept 
for next year’s burning, and the remainder 
are sold for exportation. Nearly the whole 
of the stones arc cut at Cambay— the greater 
part of them are made into beads. In the 
process : the stones are first broken up into 
pieces of suitable size for the end they are 
deBirod to serve. An iron spike is stuck into 
il^' ground, point upwards : the stone is 
placed on this and chipped with a hammer 
' till nearly rounded : it is then passed on to 
tbe polisher, who seizes it in a pair of 
trooden clams and rubs it against a piece of 
sandstone placed in an inclined piano before 
him, turning it round from time to time till 
it assumes a globular form, It is then 
passed on to the borer and polisher ; a hole 
^'drilled. Cambay enjoys celebrity for its 
ai^tes, mocha-stones, cornelians, and all the 
dhalcedonic and onyx family, all of them 
brought from Rnjpipla, but worked up at 
Cambay into every variety of ornament, — 
caps, boxes, necklaces, handles of daggers, 
of knives and forks, seals, <&c. ** Cambay 
'Stopes,” theakeek of the natives of Bombay 


and by Eurbpoaiis called agatee, include all 
kinds of quartz stones. They are fi-om the 
amygdaloid trap rooks drained by the Ner- 
budda and Taptee. They pass in Europe anfi 
America for Scotoh, Irish, Chamounix, Nia- 
gra, Isle of Wight “ pebbles” according to 
the place in which they arc sold. Theprin, 
cipal varieties sold in Bombay are “crvstal ” 

“ milk quartz” “ prsse” a green vjiriet.y, of 
“ moss stone” “ moclia stone,” “fortification 
agate,” “calcedony; cornelian,” “ cliryso? 
phrase?” “ lieliotrope,” “onyx,” ‘‘obsi- 
dian,” and very rarely “ amethyst.” 
These stones abound in all trap countries, 
the Brazils importing them as largely as 
Tmlia into Europe where the terms ” Braz^ 
lian” :ind ^‘Indian agates” are used iritlij; 
ferently by tlie trade. 

The fragments of p, Mun'hlno cup, the 
little Cambay stone cup still made in Cambay, 
were cxliibitcd in thp theatre of Kero, as if, 
adds Pliny, they hpd been the ashes of “no 
l(‘.ss than Alexander the Great himself!” 
Seventy thousand scste]-ces was the price of 
one of tliese little Oairdiay cups in Horae in 
the days of I’ornpey. The price in Bombay 
ranges from Hs. 18 to Rs. 35 ajid Rs. 76, 
Kero paid 1,^00,000 sesterces for a cup “a 
fact slily remarks Pliny “ well worthy of 
remembrance” that the father of his country 
should have drunk from a vessel of such a 
costly price.” 

Onyx is stained black by being boiled in 
honey, oil or sugared water and then in sal? 
phuric acid. For red, protosulphate of iron 
is added : and for blue, yellow prnssiate of 
pot ash is added to the protosulphate of iron 
{Enmanud . ) 

Jasper, onyx, common opal, bloodstone or 
heliotrope are found in abundance in many 
parta of the Dekkan in the valley of tho 
Godavery, and amongst the Cambay atones. 

Fossil tuood is in large quantity in Burmah, 
in Sind, and at Vcrdachollum and Ootatoor 
west of Pondicherry. 

Roch crystal is abundant in the south of 
tho peninsula of India at Vellum. 

Garnet from which tho carbuncles are 
formed is in great abundaupe i» the south of 
India in the river ? 

Jiuh which the Chinese so highly value is 
brought from Central Asia-, one locality being 
at Gulbagashen in the valley of Karakaah. 

Turquoiso also from Central Asia is rather 
a favourite stone with the mahomedans o 
India. . . 

Lapis JazuUy also from Central Asia, isn 
in much request in India. 

The MoonstoTie^ chiefly from Ceylon 
somewhat more valued. , 

The Sardonyx i» rarely seen in use m 


m 
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is imported into Indi», Irdm EnfOpe 
pnd is only worn by Europeans, large quan- 
tities of lignite are found in the tertiary 
gtrjita along tlio sea coast of India, but none 
ofittakes agcod polish, 

}lahcliUe also an imported mineral, is 
rarely worn as a gem and only by Europeans. 
Ir, occurs abundantly in the copper mines in 
Australia. 

Cold and mollier-of-poarl are also seen in 
India; bat, amongst the people of India, 
these and all the inferior gems arc held in 
but little esteem, who value a gem for its 
intrinsic price, not for the workman’s skill 
expended in sliaping it, in whicli the chief 
vfduo of all the inferior gems consists. 

Oitiif’h'ijit Travels I p. 211. Clhamhors' Ed. 
Jonrn, June 18t)8. Kimj. 0. W. rrccinns Stn7ies^ 
(lems and Vre.v.hms Mefah, Lo^nlon^ 1805. 
Eiiiiunfel on. (Inns. J)i\ J/asmi's T mtsserim. 
Jh. Do. linnuah. Sir J. E, Temieni's dp.ylxm. 
Dr, llnisf hi llomhay Tunes, TaA‘‘e7'nei'*s Trai'ets 
p. 114. NIeJihnh', D efirlireibvn/f van des ArnhieUf 
pp, 1 42, 8t)2. J)avif*s Travels in CeijUnit p. 20. 
17/////, xxxvii., XV., xxiii. Forhes" 11 years in 
Cciflon, Vol. ii. w. 07. Dhndt Wcllsfed, VaU i., 
pp! 112, 113. 
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Jngat mnduo, pENo. 
Parwa*uct, PUKU. 
Kali Bhntnbli, 
kali thiinibaji, Due. 
Vada koili, Malkaj.. 


Nila nil 

Cari )iu(ihi8» 
Nalla'Vayfdi, 

Gatu]bai'aBama> 
Nela vaviii, 


Savii;., 

TAiif' 

' Tii- 


Supposed to be u native of fheMalay islands, 
but grows in the Konkan.s, in Travajicore and 
Madura and is conimoii in gardens in India, 
Elowprs during the wet season, with dark 
purple op green smooth shoots. J^caves and 
stalks when rubbed have a strong, rather 
aromatic odonr. After being roasted they 
ape given in chponie rheiirnatisni by the 
native practitioners. The plant is also saiij 
to be emetic. Wight gives Ocndariissa Tran- 
<|iicbarensis. — O'IShautjli nessy, p. 4 83 . Masofir 

GEND BEL. ITixd. syn., of Andropo^ 
gon nai dus : properly, Gandh-bel. 

GENDI. Hind. Chrysanthemum tth 
dicuin. 


GENETTA MANILLENSTS. One of the 
Viverrida?. See Civet, Mammalia, Viverra, 

GENGARU. Hind. Cratocguscrenulala: 
thorn. 

GENEVER-BESSEN. Dpx, Juniper ber, 

ries. 


GKM SANT) from the noighhonrhooil of 
Ava is sometimes one of the Shan articles of 
incrciumdizo. Jt consists of small fragments 
of iifsirly all the pi’ccious stones found in the 
country, hut garnet, beryl, and spincdloare its ' 
principul constituents, more especia lly thelast, ■ 
which seems to constitute more than threc- 
fonrtlis of the whole mass. A single handful 
will contain specimons of every shade, black, 
blue, violet, scarlet, rose, orange, amber, 
yellow, wine yellow, brown and white. 
WsiTiy retain their original crystalline forms, 
some lijj,ye the fundamental form of the 
species, a perfect octahedron : but many 
others haye some of the secondary forms, 
among which it is not uncommon to see 
twill crystals re-entei*ing angles, formed by 
two segments of the tetrahedron truncated 
ou the angles, and joined together by their 
bases. — Jlhyjfow. 

GEMEIN NIGBLLB. Gbb. Nigclla seed. 

GEMMJ! morbid.®. Lat. Galls. 

GENDA. Bbno. Marygold. Tagetes 
T. erect*. 

GENDAGAM. Tam. Salpbur. 

GENDA-MULA. Sans. Abelmoschns 
«sculent08 W. and A. 

gendarussa vdlgaris. 

Jostioia gendarasBth Roxh. Linn, 


GENGARENI karri. Tist. Hibiscus 

popiilneus. 

GENGHIS KHAN. A mode of writing 
the nnme of Change/. Khan. Jlis name was 
Tcmngin he lost his father when he wns still 
very young. The father lind reigned over 
thirteen Tartar hordes. Giiizlaff's Chrnese 
Jlisiory, Vol. I. p. 354. See Changejs Khan, 

GENGIVRB. POKT. Ginger, 

GENHs Spirits. The word is derive^ 
from the Arabic ** Jin,” through the Persian, 
Mahomedans believe that the “Jin” reside in 
the lower or first firinanent. See Jin, Sppas- 
wati. 

GENTPA AMERICANA. See dyes. 

GENISTA TOMENTOSA. Henna Lam 
mifi iner^nis . Sec Lawsoiiia, Dyes. 
GENTUN. Exg. 

Gentianc, Fk. I Genziana, It. 

Enzian Reum. | Jenciatia, Sp, 

The root of plants of Europe, of the genus 
Gcntiana used in medicine and as^ A 
stomachic. r 

QENTIANACE-^. A natural order of 
plants, about 100 species of which grow in 
most parts of the world. 2 in Japan, 2 in 
Arabia, and 68 in the East Indies, viz., 10 
of the genus Gcntiana, 2 Pneumnnanthe, 
6 Ericala, 3 Eurythalia, 2 Crawfurdia, 
9 Bwertia, 3 Agnthotes, G Ophelia, I Halenia^ 
1 Erythrcea, 8 Caiiseora, 9 Exacnm, 1 Sle- 
vogtia, 1 Mitreola. I Metrasaceme, 4 Villaroia. 
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GENTIANA UKRROO. 

whole order is bitter as a obaracterifi- 
both in the stem and roots and they are 
^ medicinally as a tonic. 

GBNTIANA. A genns of plants of the 
jordor Gentianacepe. Dr. Wight names G. 
pedicellata and G, verticellata; Q . nmbellata 
grows in the Caiujasns, G. decninbens, L. is 
common at considerable, elevarions in the 
?arions parts of the Punjab Himalaya; a 
tincture of it hns been used as a stomachic 
by the Lahoiil Missionaries. Jn Switzerland 
a bitter liquieur is prepared from G. liitea by 
fermenting and distilling the sliced root, the 
alcqhol being generated by the sugar it con- 
tains. The distilled water is astroiig narcotic, 
A thble-spoonful being snflicieiit to oettasion 
giddiness. Gentian root is a bitter tonic and is 
^ven in the form of infusion, tincture, and ex- 
tW.«t. Before the discovery of cinchona it held 
the first place among febrifuge remedies, and 
it is Still deemed a very useful medicine in 
i])terniittent diseases. A perfect substitute for 
thp j^fnsion of gojilian is made from the 
^ htj^oo (Geutiana kurroo) common in the 
J Hitnalaya and is much used in native prac- 
tice. Several species of Agatliotes, Kxacum 
and Ophelia answer equally well. Several 
species, possessed of the same properties as 
Qentiana are used in various parts of the 
world. Liiidlcy supplies us with notices re- 
garding the followipg ; — 

Q, catesbffii* North America* 

^0. amarella, Clialky pastures in Nuropo. 

G, eampestris, Do. do. 

0. pnrpnren, Norway, Switwrlnnd, &c. 

' G. pannonioo, Alps of tho Tyrol. 

0. punctata, Kuropeau Alps- 0’S?iait;;(?inmy, 
i p, 4S8, Beng, P/iar. p, 30*2, Dwp. Voigt. S»ec 
. Ghit*aita. 

U . 

GBNTIANA CHIRAYTA. Flkm., syn.of 
Agathotes chirayta. Justicia paniculata. 

GENTIANA TENELLA. FutKs. The Tita 
I of TAdak, Found ip various parts of fhe Pup- 
[ jlVvHimalayat up to 16,000 feet in Ladak. 
: Ait^hison states that in Lahoul a decoction 
L 6f!.thh leaves and stems of this and other 
* pppoieis is given in fevers. In Ladak its root 
is ipnf into spirits.— Dr. J. L., Sfvwartt d/. D. 

<JBNTIANA HYSSOPIFOLLA. Linn. 
Syllii'of Gicendia hyssopifolia. — Adtwis. 

%BNTIANA KURROO. Wall. Pucu- 
m^ahthe kurroo. Don, RoiLii;. 

lOitaal Phni, „ NilkuTtih, II(Ni>. 

l^imalayanGoniian.'K.vn. Kurrou, „ 

Nilakil, Hind. 

Grows atMysooree, Simla, and other parts 
of the Himalaya. The roots are used like 
gentian.— 0*S/faa«9At^s4}/, p. 459. Oleg-’ 
P. Reporif p. 658. Dr. J. L. Slewwrt, 


CBOLOQS’. 

GBNTIANA LtTTBA. llm.- 

Jantiana, Aa. | Gentiane, 

The Gentian plant of Europe. 
GBNTTANA VERTICELLATA. Linn. 

syn. of Gicendia hys.sopifolia. — Adams. 

GKNTIL, wrote voyages on tha Indian 
Seas entitled “Voyages dans les Mers dea 
In.les.’^ (I GOO.) 

GEKTILE. A term used by tho Jews to 
designate all races not .Tews or not circum- 
cised. It answered to t he Barbaros of the 
Greeks and Romans. The term is employ- 
ed by tho Europeans in India, to designate 
the Tiling people, the races occupying the 
country from Madras to Gaiijam. It is 
pronounced Gontoo, and the people them- 
selves accept that designation. It is supposed 
to have been obtained from the Portiige.se. 
The G(mtilo of the Jews was the equivalent, 
of the M’hlceha of tho Aryan hiiidn, the “ E’* 
of the Chinese and the Kafir of the maho- 
nicihm. With the Arabs, they themselves 
arc the Arab nl Arab, all tho rest of the 
world arc “ajami” or foreign. Geutoo is a 
corruption of the Portuguese “Genlio” a 
“ Gentile.’* Dr. Fryer (Travels, 1672 to 
l()8l), says “tlieGeritnes, the Portugal idiom 
for Gentiles, are tlio aborigines.” He ap- 
pears to be the first English writer by whom 
the term is used, but before liis time Pietro 
del la Valle speaks of tho hindoos as gentile, 
following tho example of the Portuguese; 
notwithstanding those uuquestionablo an» 
thorities, Halhed (Geutoo Code xxi, xxii.) 
supposes that tlie Portuguese bori’owed tho 
term Gentoo from thc 3 Sanscrit word Guiit, 
a sentient being. Mliut, quoting Ency. 
Met pop. Voe. Geutoo. 

GKNUGIIUL. Duk. ? Borassus flabch 
liforrnis. 

GENUSU GABDA. Tel. also Batatas 
edulis. — Ghnwi. Sweet, Potato. 

GEODORUM CANDIDUM and Geodo- 
rum pallidum are two torrestrial species, 
members of tlie genus Geodorurn. — Masoit>. 
Wight gives also G. dilatatum. 

GEOEFROYUS. A bird of Timor. 

GEOGRAPHY. Neither the Ambic nor 
the Persian letters are sufficiently numerous 
to compose the pronunciations of many 
foreign tongues, and they are ill-suited to 
record proper names in Geography. Much 
of the value of Abul Fazil’s records is lost 
from this cause. — Burton's Pilgrimage to 
Meccahy iii. 

GEOLOGY. Granite and syenite seem 
the chief up-lifting rocks of India; to®y 
burst through upraised sand-stones, clay’ 
slate, mica-slate, chlorite-slate, and bni^ 
stones. This feature of granite and 
disturbing stratified rocks can be traced 
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from Oeylon TforthvS^rdB at infe^als Rtono aTnyfydnloid, and sdaihwards 
throuffh the table-lands of the interior; Onjein and Saiigor acroHS tlio Vindhyi^, ^ ‘ 
throntfh Mysore, the Ceded Districts, Hy- sumiripf a columnar stnici urn in their steepf 
d«»rabad, Berar and across the Nerbndda descent to the Nerbiidda. The trap ci’osaes 
into Central India, where the granite for a this river meeting with snndstcyiie and fo8-» 
time disappears. Volcanic trap is visible, ails in the Satpura range, and spreads over 
however, in thcbtMi of the Jumna, near Alla* . all western Berar and the Anrungabad pro 
h.ibad, in hirifndc 25® north, and in the vince; it assiitnes a colttnmar form at Gaj 
sscent to Mussoorio by Kuerkoolce’, the gra- wilgiirh and Chikaldah, -Mrenpies Cundeisli 
nitc rc*appears and makes a great eruption and the Ooiiean to Bonilwiy, and passes 
at the Chur Mountain on the southern south wards to Mai wan in latitude jC® 
slopes of the Himalaya. But near Gun- iioi'th ; its southern limits being observed 
gotrcc, at the source of tlie Gauges, is dos- south of PundcVpooi*, aud the right bank 
(•ril)od fis the grand granitic axis of the of the Kistna towards Bejapore. In the va)-. 
Himalava, one of the grcate.st and most j leys near Homiirfbad, south and west of 
magniticont ontbitrsts of granite in the Beder, it is seen between and beneath, but 
World. It traverses these mountains in never penetrating the great plateau of 
yinmerons veins — westwards towards the latcrife liills, and is noti«-ed at Maharajah^ 
llorcmda pass, and eastwards towards Ka- pettah, 30 miles west of Ifyderfihad. The 
mel, Nandadevi and Nandakot, upraising ! eastenj edge of this vast tract of volcanic, 
tlip mntamorpliic sclii.sts wltich form the ! rotjks,* after cfo.ssrng the Nerbudda to the 
liighost j)(‘aks of the snowy range. south, skirts the town of Jfagpore in Berar, 

fjowcu* down on the scnirherii shapes of prtsses Nandeir, mjwrtrds to the weak of 
fliesi? mounfains at an el(3vation of frotfi J lyderkbad and to its southern limit, just 
3,1)00 to 1,500 feed, ripliftod stratified rocks, mentioned. South of this, as vVell as to the 
consisting of hornblende rvK^k and slate, eastward, the tr.ap mily appears as great 
limestone, sandstone, great beds of quartz, dyko.s, from fifty to a. hundred yar^ds broad ^ 
(flay, mica, chlorite, and talc slates, rest on which rnn east and west ])?«rallel with each 
the gneiss and granite; and lower still at ether. TiieVaMlykes'C’an at places bo traced 
altitudes of 8,000 to 2,000 fec^t above the for a hundred and tifty miles, bursting 
IcVel of the sea, gravel, borddcrs, marl with thnyff«rii the granitcaud other I'ocks, tearing 
Coal, ro(!enfc clays and .sand*.stoiie form the the Jiiirhost of the hills asunder and filling 
Sewalik, op sidvlliinalayan mountain. It is the chasms and crevices with their dark 
rn these liill's that extensive fossil rornairia and compact substance. In i hese provinces-, 
were dls(!()vere<i, and tlio low alluvial tr-act, the tdements of the trap-^nadv assume iu thd 
known as the I’erai, is the valley formed by dykes a Variety of lithologic appearances-, 
the junction of the Sevvalik with tile Hiuia* greenstone, and porphyritiC greenstone; 
Ifiyau iiudhied rocks. and, in the grwet volcanic district, basaltic 

To the soutli of this, the liighcst parts of greenstone, hornblende rock, basalt, and 
(Itmtvfd India occur along tho Aravalli anivgdaloid, with cornelian, heliotrope/ 
t))ouiitains and the Vi nd by a range, aud ar<o frra.se, jasper, agates and onyx. The 
from 2,00t) to 3,000 f(M3t in altitude. There dykes are par’ticnlarJy numerous near Hy- 
here, tliree ineliimtions, one declivity dcrabad, hut they O(‘c0ir in the Balaghaut 
from the Aravalli mouritains towards the Ceded Districts^ iu the' Carnatic and My- 
"fnlley of the Indus, a .second from the * f’ofe almost to tho sontlitfrn Cape of thC 
Vindhya range northwards to tiic Ganges, ! Peninsula,- and, with very rare exception^ 
^nd the third running .southwards to the ' they run duo t*a..st and west.- 
Nerbudda. Granite is here, also, the up The central outburst of granite rocks ia 
raising rock; it bursts out at Oudeypore, the Peninsula is traced fnnn north of the Go**' 
Kaum)re, Banswarrah, and Haj pore, through j davery, iu latitude 90® north, thrpi^k 
the gneiss, and inioa^ and chlorite slates, Hyderabad, the Coded Districts and 
limestone and sandstone. It was to tho sore to Ceylon. Thi.s rock aud tho greei£ 
'‘«Bt of this central tract that the fir.st great stone Ibrrn the prominent parts of the Dek* 
deposit of coal was found lining both banks kan, clay-slate, mica, chlorite and horn* 
of the Damoodah, though it has, since then, blende schists, sandstones and liniestones 
oeen di.scov'ered in many other provinces with fos.si la of a post oolite asre being the stra* 
British India. It is in Central India# tified rocks through which they burst. The 
^ko, that the volcanic rocks to any extent greenstone is supposed by some observera 
first observed as they spread cast and to decompose into a deep black earth, lighi* 
from Neemuch in the form of basalt, when dry, aud cracked and rent by the sun 
Baltic greenstone/ greenstone and green- in the but season, but forming a tougb^. 
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ndfep, tenacious soil in tho x^ins,* rendering the Adjai and the More rivei^ seeni {(( 
fli^rching aliiiost, if not wholly impractica- an early period to Lave formed one general 
fcle. It is called “ regur ’* in the Dekkauj estuary, the basius of the Soue and tlie Nep. 
tind is the eotton soil ** of Europeans^ by budda. But the Mahauuddy and the Guda- 
liiany of whom it is regarded as indicating very, iu all of which extensive deposits of coal 
an unhealthy locality. The gt’anite rocks, have been founds as yet seem to have not 
On the other hand, decompose into a red been connected* 

Sandy soil, \yhieh is generally hard, and as The Talchir field, near duttackj tliede- 
it allows a rapid percolation of water and tached areas of Talchir sandstones in the 
qnickly driee, it is less fertile, but is Consi- Sambulpur cottiitry, and tlie Bolaspnr field, 
dered more favorli'able to health. Itnlaybe are limited to the jMahanuddy basin ; the 
doubted, however, if there be any facta to Palamow, the Singrowli, and South Kew.ah 
prove that the one soil is more favoilrablc to coals are all strictly confined to tho S(jno 
health than tho other. basin; — the Chanda field and tho coiitinu. 

l*he investigations of Dr. Hugh Falconer rttion of this field in detached areas down tlio 
lift VO shown that, at a period geologically Qodavery valley, considerably below Dunn. 
reOent, the present peninsula of India, was gudiarn, all are strictly confined to the basin 
ft triangular island, bounded on each side by of tlie Godftvery and its affluents, while sinii. 
the Eastern ftnd Weslern Ghats, Converging larly the coal-fields of tho Nerbudda valley 
to Cape Comorin while the base of the tri j arc all limited to the drainage basin of f hat 
ftti^e was formed by the Vindliya mountniii ■ river. In othefi’ words, the great draina}>;e 
rfttige, fronl which an irregular spur, form- ‘ basins of this country wore on the largiJsCale 
iug^the Aravalli mountains,- exteiuleil north- ; marked out, amt existed (as drainage-basins) 
tyards i while between the northern shore at the enorniously distant perii/d wlmjh 
of this island and a hilly country which is marked the dommencenieut of tltc deposition 
noW the Himalaya moiiiitaius ran a narrow j of the groat plant boa, ring series, 
oceftn strait. The bed of this strait became The Talchir rocks below Contain no coal, 
Covered witli debris from tlie adjacent Hi and the Fanchet lOchs above are equally 
malaya on its nor thei*u -shore, and with this without any coals, the whole of the work- 
debris becaiile entombed and preserved many able beds of coal, of this group, being coii- 
ftnd various animal reinaiiis< The present fined to tho Damudah rocks which cover a 
Couditiou of tho country iu northern India has widespread of country round tlie bases of 
been produced by a Hubsequeutuplieaval of the tho Pachmari Jiills and e.vtond tlieucu to 
land so that what was the ocean strait, forms LTinretli and Burlioi, about 10 miles from 
the uortheni plains of India, tho long nearly Chiiiilwarali. 

level Valleys in which flow the Oauge.s and There isauadini>i!turo of extinct and cxist- 
the Indus. Besides thisj a great upheave- iiig forms, well pre.scrved remains of hip- 
tnent along the line of the llirnulaya, has [lopotamus, rhinoceros, mastodon, pei^iihiU’ 
elevated a narrow belt of the plains into the fornm of elephants and very remakable fio- 
Sewalik Hills (determined to bd of tertiary vines, dussimilar from those now in Indiaf 
age) and added mtiny thousand feet to the but seemingly identical with those ot 
height of the Himalaya, and facts tend to Europe. Of animals still existing iu Tndui, 
the conclusion that India had one long term are forund tho fossil Euiys (Pangshiira) teem 
tmd one protracted fauna Which lived the imbedded shells are Jill of a species stiH 
through a period corresponding to several living in the Valley, and indicate conclu- 
terms of the tertiary periods of Euro|)e. sively that the changes have been gradual 
pentral India, between Ha&iieebagh , from the time that the hippopotami wal- 

fthd JPalemoW on the cast and Jubbulpore [ lowed in the mud, and the rhinoceros roanied 

on the west and thence southwards to Nag- ‘ iu the swampy forests of tlie country, where 
porft and Chtindah, has in the east five well raftstodous abounded and where the straugfl 
Inarked sub-divisions of sedimentary rocks forms of the sivathcrium, diiiotherium, ftud 
trith coal bearing strata, the Talchir, Bamkur, camelopardis existed. 

Ironstono shales, Ran igunj and the Pauchet, T^he Central Provinces have nineteen 
but at a short distance to the west, there are revenue districts, which contain representa- 
Only a three-fold series^ the Talchir, Barakur, tives of almost all the formations known to 
and the Panchet. All these successive beds occur within Indian limits. Tho districts 
(possibly with the exception of the Talchir) of ^gor and Dumoh, on the iioi*th, are 
IPepresenting an enormous lapse of time, altogether on the Vindhyan plateau and a 
• agree in one respect that they seem to bo large part of tbeir surface is formed of tne 
purely fresh-^water (fluviatile or fluvio-lacus- deposits to which the name “ Viudhyaa 
trine) deposita* ,3^c Damoodah# the Barakur has been given. These however are i 
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many places concealed by volcanic rocks of the great flows of the Dekhan trap, and 
the great Dekkan trap area, which have resting quite nnconformably on the gneiss 
flowed over them and all the drainage of rocks in parts of the Raichoro Doab, and 
these two districts is into the Ganges val- the vicinity of Belgaura, and under parts of 

the ghats on the western coast. That they 
belong to the Stamc general series as the 
rocks ill Ciiddapah and Kurnool, there is 
no doubt. 

Still fnrtlicr to the south, several 
scries of sedimentary rocks have been disr 
covered, but there lias not been traced any 
connection between the several series. 

Immediately west of Aludr^is, at Rajabs’ 
Choultry, are extensive beds of clay-^late in 
which the brothers Sclilageutweit discovered 
tertiary fossils. Underlyingtlie sandsandclay^ 
of Madras and all along the sea coast, is a bed ^ 
of dark blue tenacious clay, containing 
numerous fossils of existing species, and in the 
extreme south of the peuiiisnla, in Tiiiiievelly 
and Madura, are valuable marbles. But, ii> 
the district #Bf.weeii the sediriieulary rocks 
of tlio Kistiiah and Tnmbudra and these 
Tiimevolly marbles, at Ootatoor and Vorda- 
chellnm near Trichinopolyure limestone rocks 
containing numorons fossils, the limits of 
which are supposed to ho neu,r Triohinopoly 
on tho Soutli, and near Pondicherry on the 
N'orth. From the examination of a very 
beautifully preserved, and numerous suite of 
fossi Is collectod fromtl icse sitosby Mossrs.Kaye 
and Cuiiliile, of the Madras civil service, 
Professor Foi’bes nrriv(.‘d at the conclusion, 
that all thebeds from which tiio fossilshad been 
obiaiinul were parts or members of one and 
the same scries, and that ihatserios was equiva- 
lent to the cretaceous series of Kurope; the 
deposits at Trichiiiopoly and Verdachellum, 
being probably c(]pnvaleut to the upper green- 
sand and gault divisions of that series; the 
deposit near Pondicherry, hc'ing equivalent 
to ihe Neoeomieri, or low^or greensand. 

But of the w'cll marked section of 


lev. 

The four districts of Jabalpur, Narsingli- 
t,ur, Hoshangabad and Nimar, immediately 
to the south of the Vindhyan escarpment 
along the marked depression of the Ncr- 
hiidda valley, are in. great part on alluvial 
yiid tertiary deposits ; south of theNerbudda 
valley the extensive highlands consti- 
tuting the Satpura range, or its continua- 
f ion, which are in reat part formed of the 
Deccan trap resting on crystalline rocks or 
upon sandstone and other rocks of later 
liute. Of this region, Afandla occupies the 
extreme eastern end, bounded by the steep 
escarpment of the trappeau plateau, near to 
llicedge of vvhicdi tlic Nerbudda river has its 
sourc(! at Auierkantak. Along this same 


range to the wu;st lie parts of Balagliat, 
{Sooni, ijliiudwara, and Betul south and cast 
of the Satpura ranges, tho districts ofBi- 
laspur, .Riiij)ur and Suiubulpur lie in the 
(Iraiimgcof thcMahanadi river ; Belaspur and 
llaepiu' occupy tho low plain country of 
Chatcesgluir, formed principally on rocks he- 
lioVcd to ])olong to the Yiiidhyau scries, 
with a part of their area covered by coal 
hearing rocks. Sumhulporc is in a rugged 
jungly country composed of crystsllinc and 
mcraniorpliic rocks. 

The great draiiuige basin of tlio Godavery 
on the oihor liand inohidos Nagpur, Bhaii- 
diira, Wardalj, Cliaiidaand Sironcha. These 
districts have no considerable elevation, 
Nigpuv and Bluindara are ])riiicipally on 
gntiisseso rocks, >vith much trap in Nagpur. 
^UirJa is almost entirely on trap rocks; 
Chauda and Sironcha luive a very varied 
structiice including more or less of all the 
fonnalioris that have been named. 

The crystaliuc and motamorphic rocks 
coiisi.st of gneiss of ditlerent varieties, often 
granitoid and lorrn the substratum of 
tile whole area, and are seen all around tlic 
border of the trappeau rocks. The area 


the great genus Ammonites, among the 
large addition to the knowi catalogue of 
species, whicli Mr. Cunliflo’s eollection has 
given, there were none of tljo Fimbriati, Ska 
»olitic and cretaceous section ; none of the 


covered by Deccan trap, in the peninsula of FJexuosi, also a lower cretaceous section; 
India cannot be little less than 200,000 square none of the Dcritati, also lower cretaceous ; 

none of the Arniati, an upper oolitic sectioq ; 


. ^^“^ther south, the basins of the Klstnah 
^iverand its affluents, tlio Gutpnrbah and Mal- 


linaestones, &c. which cover tho larger 
Pp^hon of the districts of Cuddapah and 


and none of the Lrovigati ; while on the other 
hand, of the Cristati, a section o^scntiallv 
cretaceous, we find one; of tho Glypeiformi 
also a cretaceous section) one: of tho Hete* 
^ ,.uo uisLiiuiB ui v>uLiut 4 )cui ttuu TophylU fivc, and all of tho cretaceous sub- 

^^ruool, westwards through the Raichoro division of this section; of the Ligati, a 
i^®^byaogi,Qulhurgah,to Kulladgheeand group essentially cretaceous, not less than 
and appear to represent the older ten. Of nautilus, a genus having a larger 
TOiou of the great Vindhyan series. Rocks development in the upper than in the low^f 
the same xoineraji character appear under beds of the cretaceous, we have three alhe4 
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;ifo other cretaceous forms; of belemnitella, 
eonfixied to the upper portion of the cretace- 
ous group, one. These will suffice to show, 
that vast additions to the cretaceous Fauna 
of India still remain to ho worked out. 
Fossils from Utatoor near Triohiuopoly, fur- 
nished hy Mr. Brooke Cunliffic. 

Spociea Species 

previously previously 


* 


1 




i 

r 


1 





Zoophyia, 







Turhindia, 



Phasiancll.'i - 

. 

0 

1 

jEichinoairmata. 



S trombus, - 

. 

1 

0 

BrlBBQS- - - 

3 

2 

Tomafcclla, • 

• 

1 

0 

Kncleolitos - - 

0 

1 

(Cephalopoda.) 



Holaster . - - 

0 

1 

fiaculitcB, - 


2 

0 

Crustacea. 



Ptycocoras, . 


0 

1 

Cancer (?) 

0 

1 

Hamitea, 


5 

4 

UolhuGOi (Aeephala.) 


Turrilitca, - 


1 

1 

Inocoramus - • 

0 

3 

Ammonites, 




Peoten, • - - 

2 

0 

Cnstati, 


0 

1 

Ostrea, - - - 

0 

4 

Lo'vitjali ^ - 


1 

0 

Gxyphooa, * - 

2 

1 

C type if o'nni 


0 

1 

plana, - - 

Q 

2 

Jfctcrnphylli 


1 

5 

Area, * - • 

0 

4 

Lipati 


3 

10 

peotnuoulus, - 

0 

1 

Nautilus, 


1 

3 

Modiula - - • 

1 

1 

IJclcmuitcs - 


0 

2 

Trigonia, • . 

1 

1 

Bolemnitolla, 


0 

1 

SolecurtuB, - . 

0 

1 

Annelida, 




Oardium, • • 

0 

2 

Scrjiula - . 


0 

2 

{Qasteropoda.) 



Pisces, 




Katioa, - • > 

1 

0 

Odontaspis - 


1 

0 

Trochufl, - - . 

1 

0 

Otodus, - - 


2 

0 

Plourotomaria - 

1 

0 

Lamna, • • 


0 

1 

Voluta, - - . 

2 

0 






Cephaloi^oda. The fossil Cephalopoda of 
the cretaceous rocks of southern India are 
enumerated by Prof Oldham. 

Belemnites fibula, Forhes at Ootatoor, 
Trichinopoly, 

,, stilus, Wavfonl. 

„ seclusus. 

Nautilus Bouchardianus, Shutanure, Ola- 
pandy, Pondicherry, Arrialoor, Trichino- 
poly, Shillagoody, 

,, Clemenlinns, Karapandy, Olapandy . 

„ Hnxleyanus, Moonglcpandy, Serda- 
mnngalum, Andoor Shutannro, Moongle<> 
pandy, Coonnm. 

„ danicus, Sainthorary, Ninnyoor, 

„ Justus, Odium. 

„ elegans, Thuwnanore Andoor Shu^' 
iannre. 

„ splendcns. Odium, Appapandy. 

„ formosuB, Karapandy, Andoor, 

„ Kayeanus, Ootatoor. 

„ augustus, Odium, Trichinopoly, 
Purawoy. 

,1 clementinus, Coothoor, Trichino- 
poly, Otacoil. 

„ pseudo-elegans, Odivm. 

„ iMpentinus, Bayapootha pakkan, 
r Morayiatoor Odium* 
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„ negama, Girgumpore. 

„ crebricostatns, Ootatoor. 

„ Tricbinopolitensis, Arrialoor, 

„ rota, Mulloor, 

Of the genera and species of shells dis, 
covered in the black clay underlying 
Madras, the chief are : — ^ 

Kotclla, 2 speeieSf Tapes, 

Eanella tuberciilata, Tellina, 

Cerithiuni mieroptera, Area 2 species, 

Cerithium ])aliist,ro, Area disparilis, 

Corithinm teleacopiura, Area jyranoaa, 

Tiin-itclla, species. Aiiomia, 

Natiea, species. Ostrea 1 species, 

Natica iriamilla, Ostrea, do. 

Natica lielvacca, Ostrea, do. 

Natica maculosa, Ostrea, do. 

Purpura, sp. Artemis 2 do. 

Piitpurn carinifora, Gardita, do, 

Oliva utriculus, Placnna, 

Oliva iriaans, Venus, 

Nassa crcuiilnta. Tapes ramosa, 

Nassa elathrata, Denax Rcortam, 

Nassa, 2 species. Mactra, 

Nussa jncksonianum, Moroe 2 species. 

Nassa thirsitos, Cylliorea, do, 

Ebiirna spirata, Sangiiinolaria cliphos, 

Bullia vittata., Tclliiia, species. 

Ampullaria globosa, Nucula, do. 

Solarium, I*nl lustra, 

Venus, Balanus, 

Placuiia, 

There appear amongst them many speci* 
mens of the ordinary Placuna placenta and 
other recent shells which would indicate 
their age to bo that of Professor Lyell’s 
post-pUooene series in his post tertiary 
group. P. placenta does not now occur in 
any part of the eastern coast. 

Viridhyan Group. The Nerhudda and its 
vicinity. The Geology of this district has 
been worked out by Mr, J. G, Medlicott. 
Few parts of India have excited more in- 
terest and attention than the districts adjoin* 
ing the Nerhudda river, the great thickness 
of sandstones and associated beds, which 
form the mass of the Vindhya range, be- 
ing the most striking and remarkable fea- 
ture in that country. There is a great faulting* 
accompanied by much disturbance mecha- 
nically, and by much alteration chemically 
(more especially to the south of this faulty 
in the rocks which pass along the 
lino of the Nerhudda valley, along the con' 
tinuation eastward of this line down w 
valley of the Soane, and thence acres 
Behar, where the continuation of the 
rocks form the Nurruckpoor hills. I 
considered a high probability that this i 
of dislocation was continued to tl^ ' 
north, up or towards the vallej^of 
its main direction being E. -^be 

corresponding with the main 
Vindhya range and the Khaeia hiU rangP» 
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South of thia dislocation the great group 
of sandstones, shales, &c. forming the Vin- 
dliya hills, is almost entirely absent, unless 
the highly metamorphosed rocks there seen 
be the continuatioii downwards of the 
same scries greatly altered. 

This groat group is altogether of a diflerent 
character and of a more ancient epoch than 
the beds associated witli the coals of Bengal 
and of Central India, — the latter resting 
quite uiicoiiformably on the former. 

Ulr. Oldham gave the name Viudhyan, 
to this great group ; being btist seen in the 
well expo.scd scarps of the Viudhyan range; 
and to the subdivisions in ascending order, 
tlic names Kymore, Rewah and Bnndair ; 
but ho applied these names only provision- 
ally, as he thought it possible, that the Rewah 
limestone and Buudair sandstone are only 
repetitions of the Soane valley limestone 
and sandstone produced by faulting. 

Cnd (jronps of Bardioan^ IlamreoJhigJi and 
Cuttack. Resting unconformably upon the 
Vindbya formation^ there is a considerable 
thickness (jf sandstones, shales and coals, 
iuCeutral India much disturbed, and travers- 
ed by trap dykes. The total thickness of 
this group in this district excecd.s some 
thousand feet. In these beds occur nu* 
tnoroua fossil plants, which thoroughly identi- 
fy these rocks with the Coal-groups of Burd- 
iv’an, of llazarccbaugh and of Cuttack. 
Taking it as proved tliat the strata at Ko- 
tah, from which the tlsh and Saurian re- 
mains had been obtained, arc the same 
with those of Kampteo neavNagpore, the 
strong Permian analogies of the Saurians 
(Brachyops) ought not to be overlooked. 

^ahidma Grinij). Resting again quite un- 
couformablyupon these rocks i's Ibuiid another 
senes of sandstones, often ferruginous, gene-' 
rally speaking irregularly though strongly 
bedded, and of great thickness. These form 
ttie lofty and boldly scarped range of the 
Puchmurry or Mahadowa hills. And to 
this ^oup Mr. Oldham gave tho name 
Madadewa. In one or two places 
jhey seem to pass upwards conformably 
into sandstones holding remains of large 
**^nialia, and probably of Sewalik date. 
This group is markedly separated from 
0 coal-bearing group below, and as com- 
pared with it is also characterized by the 
ompai^tive absence of trap dykes or other 
xmbitions of igneous rocksv 
^pou these, iu parts of the district, rest 
f ® spreading sheets of trap rocks i 
continuation of the immense 
^ Deccan. Four and five 
wact readily bo traced in 
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paces. And adverting to the occurrence of 
the beds containing shells (Physa, Palndinai 
Unio, &c.) which are found between these 
flows (the intertrapean lacustrine formation, 
of Carter) the evidence derived from 
the lierbudda district proves that this al- 
teration was entirely due to the subsequent 
overflowing of the heated mass of the trap 
above, and to tho disturbances consequent 
on the exhibition of such powerful force as 
must have accompanied the production of 
these immense flows of lava. These shelly 
beds seem to have been formed by tran* 
quil deposition during tho intervals between 
tho successive flows of igneous rock, and to 
have been broken up indurated and baked 
by the snoceeding outbreak. 

The following gives a summary view of 
these groups in descending order, omitting 
for tho presenyill tho more recent divisions 

Greip^ . Miuoral character. Age, Ao. 


Mahadowa, Sandstones, with a Geological age 
fow shaly beds, for unknown, a foW 
the most pari peb. vegetable fossil 
bly, often striped stems, Ac. 
with ferruginous 
bands. 

Damoodah, Shales, sandstones, Agobotthorougb* 
coal, for tho most ly docided, pro- 
part thinly bed- bably Jurasaio, 
ded and regular, fossils chiefly 
often greatly cut vogefcable, name 
up by trap dykes, taken from the 
In Cuttack, how* locality where 
ever, there are no senos is mosti 
trap rocks. fully developed. 

o§ Bnndair, Sandstones A shales. Ago unknown, 
^ Kewuh, Limo.storio.s, shales probably very 
'g and saiKUtonos. ancient, seen all 

Kymofo, Sandstones A lime- along Vindhya 
stones range, into Be* 

har and to the 
Ganges at 
Monghyr. Pro- 
bably also in the 
Khasia Hills 
possibly only 
two subdivisions 

Sub-Kymorc, Crystalino limestone Highly probable, 
p8eudo-gnoiss(namc tliough not yet 
proposed by H. B. thoroughly 
Modlicott, Esq.,) proved, that 
micaceous schists, these are only 
and quartzites, red tho continua» 
and green, and tion downwards 
white. of tho Vindhya 

groups subae* 
quently altered^ 

Granite, gneiss homblendc*rock, green* 
stone, &c. 

Mandoo. The ancient town ofl^ndooliM> 
been built on coralline limestone* It had 
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ingeniously, anti oorrefefcly inferred by 
Ibr. Carter, in bis carefnlly. compiled 
“ Summary of the Geology of India,” that 
the limestone used at Maiidoo had been 
derived from near Bang or Bngh, and 
at Surbaperee orf thc Maan. Captsiiri Kea- 
tinge thought he traced the following 
fiuccOssion, (ascending) a light green stone 
metamorphic or volcanic ; a soft SMiidstond, 
Very fine grained and white ; compact linie- 
fetone, bluish white : and then the coral 
liniestone, the latter Only containing corals. 
The compadt fine limestone, is found at 
intervals all over the jungle, and has been 
very largely used for lime in tlio Mandoo 
days; the old kilns rtro without number. 
He found fossils, wherever an edge of stone 
Ihy oirer a convenient mud bod to retain 
them. Tho Ecliinida, a llrissus, were in 
great plentyj the Bhcels call ^jicm Paiincliia 
from their iivo marks and Pecten o-costatas. 
Plagiostoraa spino.sum and Tercbmlnla 
pctoplicata were numerous, tho latter the 
■;lftOBt numerous and in best preservation, 
tnecea of a largo linoly marked Echinus 
Gidaris. There is also a rude impi-ession 
on a stone of a very large Inoccraraus ? 

To the west of Mhow and Indore, there 
exist extensive beds of the cretaceous series. 

Dr. Carter in tho Journal Bombay Asiatic 
Society, No. XX. July 18o7, page 62!, 
Clonsiders that these beds arc truly Nooconiicn. 
The evidence, however, is that these rocks 
Represent tho cretaceous era, but is iu- 
fcufficient to enable one to refer them to 
any subdivision of that great series. 

Fossils collected at Bang by Captain 
Keatinge. 


Species, 
t or 5 
1 
1 

2 or 3 


tjoraUines .... 

Schinodmyiaia. Ci<laria, - 
' Echinus, (spocioa) 

Brissus, 

Cyphoaotna, ... 2 

Mollusca, Acfipbala, Pholadomya, • 1 

, Venus, .... 1 

Ciirdiura, ... 4 

„ altum. Snv'i hillannm, or 
very closely allied and two Others. 
Area, .... 1 

Modiola, ... - 1 

My til us, (typious, Forbes.) 1 

Pecteii (Jailina) - - 3 

P. (5. costatns, common.) • 
Plicatula, • - - 1 

Inoceratnug, - - - 1 

Terebratula, ... 1 

vasUrc^da, Rhynconella, ... 1 

Natica, .... 1 

^ Turritella, ... 1 

Corithiiim, i i - 1 

Triton, - - - - I 

. Yoluta, i, i, m m 2 

tifhckUfoiai Ammonitea of the Rhotomagoosis, 
Section, 


GBitOGf. 

OuUach oneZ TM/w ghmp. 

Blanford and Theobald examined the Cut, 
tack or Talcher coal-field, and the results 
arrived at strongly confirm tlio results 
given above. The following section is lu 
desccntling order. 

Alhfvlnm. lafcrUcf <5’^. 

1. — Upper grit series,— nnfossillfcrous— 
qnartzosc grits and coarse sandstones, with 
occasional red shales ; pebbly througliont, 
and near base conglonieric — above 2,000 
feet. 

2. — C.Mrboriaccotlsslmlc series, fossil iferotis, 

consisting of 

(<f ) — Blue and lilac shrtlcs, micaceous; 
white speckled sandstones, ironstones, about 
I 1,500 feet thick. 

( h ) — Carbon aceous shells con t-a iiiingthiii 
scams of coal (o inches) irregularly dispersed 
through tlumi, about 200 feet. 

(c) — Shalesantl coarse white sandstones, 
the latter predominate in lower portion, 100 
to 200 feet. 

8. — Lower slialc and sandstone sorio.s, 
annolido tracks, consisting of 

(«)*— Blue nodular shales, generally are- 
naceous. 

(h) — Pino sandstones, much jointed aud 
“ tcsselated.” 

(r)— “ Boulder bed,” Containing numer- 
ous boulders of gMeis.s and granite frequently 
5 to i) feet across — in a fine argillaeeons or 
nrcnaccons rock, often rippled, sometimes 
replaced by a coarse sandstone. 

Each of these series rests uncoriformably 
on that beneath it. 

Westct'ii Bemjal and Central Indict. Tho 
Rev. Stephen Hlslop of Nagpore, writing 
on tho ago of tho coal strata in Westem 
Bengal and Central IndiUj observes that 
perhaps the moat interesting part, in a section 
of the rocks of Central India, is the junction 
of the thick bedded sandstone above, with 
the laminated strata below. The l^f^L 
however various they may be in dificrent 
localities as regards their lithologic »utt 

sometimes even their pal coon tologic foatores, 
may readily enough be distinguished by 
their relation to tho superior beds, whose 
identity again is sufficiently attested^ by the 
iron bands, which run through thdir mas^ 
This ferruginous sandstone is well 
at tho Mahadeva Hills, in the north oft 
province of Nagpore, in tho viemity o 
city itself, and at Kota on the 
the dominions of the Nizam. 
sectiona represent the succession of tw®^^ 
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ht th^e pltwSes respflotivcly, as far as they 
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Immediately under the upper sandstone, 
laminated rocks are seen in all. In sec- 
tion 1st, the shales arc hitnniirious and car- 
honaceons, while in section 2nd, they are of 
argillaceous sand. Hut they are of the same 
age, as many species of fossils being common 
to both. Section 3rd, instead of having the 
limestone all collected in the lower part of 
the section, as is the case at Nagpore and in 
pany parts of the Nizam’s country, has it 
interstratified with the shale ; but the bitu- 
jninous strata occupy the same position as 
in section Isfc. Choosing section 2nd as being 
better known for compariseffltWith it, instead 
of section 1st, gives us in ascending order 
sandstone and clay, red shale and limestone. 


ooal shales and laminated sandstones of Nag- 
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shales of Kota. Tlio Kota ^shes thafc ra^ 
warded tlje resoarcliea of Drs. Walker and 
Bell were pronounced by Sir P. Egerton tn 
bo true Oolitic iorrns, and probably of tlie 
age oftheLias; botwcoii Nagpore and Chandn^ 
the upper .sandstone has tlio usual iron 
bands, and the lower luiiiiiiated beds tbd 
common vcgeiabl (3 remains, there isadis* 
trict with Mangali as tlic centre (sixty miles 
S. of Nagpore) whore the superior sandstond 
is less ferruginous, and the inferior or larai-» 
nated beds are eolonred by iron of a deep 
briek red. In the liitter si rata the remains 
ofrepiilesj fishes atid critomosfraea predo- 
minate, while the few vegetables that arS 
foutKl, are generally very diilcrent from those . 
occurring in other parts ofthoNsigpnr terri- 
tory. TJic .skull of a liubyriiithodont, named 
Brachyops laticep.s by Owen, might suggest 
for it a Triassio or even Carboniferous age* 
hut the pi enti fill ness of scales of lepidotoid 
fishes forbid.s us to assign a more ancient 
epoch than the Jurassic ; and the conclusion 
is unavoidable, not that our laminated sand*^ 
stone is older than f he age avo have attri- 
buted to it, but that in India the Babyrintho-^ 
dont family lias come down to a more recent 
period than in Jiliiropo. 

Tlie vegetable ronnuns are Tamiopteris, 
Eitui.setiini lateralo, Tmiiiopteris maguifolio* 
Phylotheeas, Knorria, fjopidodendron, Aph- 
yllnm, Aspidiaria, Eutumostraca belonging 
to the genus Estlieria. 

Ill the biiuniinons shales of theMahadevas 
we have the following Bengal fossil plants i 
Tryzygia spociosa, Vertebraria indica, and a 
species of Pliyllothcoa, a fragment of which 
is tigured by Dr. McCelland as Poacites 
minor. (GcoL Siirv. Tab. XVI. f. 4.) In the 
carbonaceous shales of Umret, besides the 
Phyllotheea now alluded to, another stem, 
but Uiifurrowed, wdiich seems to resemble 
McClelland’s Poo cites muricata, Tab. XIV. 
f. 6. In the laminated sandstone of Kamptee^ 
in addition to Vertebraria and the two 
Poacites as above, Tmniopteris, perhaps of 
the same species as at Jinjmahal, and - 
McClelland's Pecopteris affiiiis, Tab. XII. 
f. 11. ?j., which in Nagpilr is a well marked 
species with a tripin natc frond. 

In all these localities the genus Glossop- 
teris abounds. Nagpore seems to have out- 
stripped North Eastern India in Oyclopteris 
and several other vegetable remains, but iS;. 
decidedly behind in regard to the Cycfir 
dacem. The only specimen, procured ill a 
small fragment from the sandstone of 
Kamptee, the leaflets of which are natrowet 
than a minute blade of grass. 

Though amongst the Catch oolitic strata 
some are eYxdcatly manner yet from wKat 
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ytr. Hyslop.liad se^ QfthoM & Dectian 
br tliose in Bengal, nonle of th^mizi either of 
l^heso districts exhibit the least etridence of 
having been deposited in the sea or ocean : 
all seem to be of fresh- water origini 

In Chanda and Berar, one of the great 
sources of doubt as to the extent of the coal 
deposits rose from the I'act, that the beds in 
the group of rocks in which tlio coal hero 
occurs (known to Indian Geologists as the 
Sarakur group) had invariably a tendency to 
Exhibit very great variations both in thick- 
ness and quality within short distances; They 
are often of great thickness locally^ but thin 
out and nearly disappear wiiliin short dis- 
tances: this variation also being not only 
in the thickness, but also in the quality of 
the beds, so that what shows as a bed of 
good coal in one place inayj within a few 
yards or a few hundred yards, pass into a 
shale without coal or oven into a sandstone. 
Coal was found about 15 miles north of 
Duniagudiam, near the junction of the Tal 
Myer near Lingala. 

Mr. Medlicott is of opinion that the 
toresent limits of tlie coal measui‘e fields 
in North India coincide approximately 
with the original limits of deposition and 
are not the result of faulting, or even 
mainly of denudation. All these succes- 
fiive beds (possibly with the exception of 
the Talchir) representing an enormous lapse 
of time, agree in one respect, that they seem 
to be purely fresh- water (fluviatile or fluvio- 
fiaoustrine) or estuarine deposits. The lla- 
tilgunj, the Jherria, the Bokaro, the Ram- 
ghtir, and the Karunpiira fields all belong to 
the drainage basin of tho Daraoodah river. 

Mr. W. T. Blauford reports that the coal- 
)bearing(Damoodah)bods of Korba extend for 
Ibbout forty miles to the eastward, as far as 
Bubkub in Udipur (Oodeypore). They also 
extend far to the south-east towards Gang- 
piir, and to the northwards towards SirgUja, 
and in all probability are continuous, or 
bearly so, with the deposits of the same 
oatnre known to occur in these Districts. 
Main Fat and the neighbouring hills, and 
jail the oountry on the road from Main Pat 
lyux)ugh Ghandargarhand Jashpur to Ranchi, 
tonsist of metamorpbic rocks with the ex- 
ception of a cap of trap and laterite on Main 
Fat. 

indications of the existence of coal seams, 
Were afforded by the occurrence of fragments 
pf coal in the rivers^ especially in the Hand, 
Kefonnd a few seams near Chitra, twelve miles 
Jnfeat of Babkub and nearly thirty east of 
itorba. Two or three are seen in the Mand 
nbpat. three to four miles east-north-east of 
bat the/ are onl/ from a foot to 


inches in thickness. In a small stream, tlie 
Koba Naddi, which runs south of Chitra, ona 
scam about three feet in thickness is seen 
near the village ofTendttmuri, more than a 
mile south-west of Chitra. It is nearly 
horijiontal, having a very low irregular dip 
to tho west or south-west. Part consists of 
fair coal, the remainder is shaley. 

Tho only seam examined from which it is 
possible that a useful supply of fuel might 
be obtained, is exposed in the same stream 
rather nearer to Chitra, being about a mile 
from tliat village, close to the boundary of 
the village of Tendumuri, appears to be of 
considerable thickness, perhaps 20 feet, and 
the lower portion appeared to be fair in places; 
The dip is aboiit 15 ® to northinorth-west. 
Lieutenant Sale, of the Chota Nagpur Topo- 
graphical Survey found a seam of coal about 
four miles north-west of Rabkub in a small 
stream running into the Mand, and this may 
be the source of the blocks in the river bed. 

Several coal localities have been lately 
found by the officers of tho Topographical 
Survey and recorded in their maps. They aro 
all n ortli of Korba an d U dipur. The Rajah of 
Jashpur told that coal occurred in his 
territory in the Khuvea country, twenty-four 
miles north-west of Jashpur Nagar, about 
one hundred miles or rather more west by 
south of Ranchi. 

The Talcheer field extends for about 70 
miles from east to west with an average 
breadth of 15 to 20 miles and is bounded 
both on the north and south by great pfj^ 
rallel faults, the former of which has ah 
aggregate throw of upwards of 2,000 feet; 
these faults ate not truly east and west, but 
to tho south of east and north of west. The 
section in ascending order of the basin 
shows at tho base, sandstone and blue shale, 
but slightly fossiliferons, in thickness from 
600 to 600 foot; over those is a series of 
shales and sandstones often micaceous, occa- 
sional beds of ironstone, and thin layers of 
coal and coally shale, giving a total thick- 
ness about 1,800 foot ; and over those again 
is a distinct series of quartzose grits, con- 
glomerates, and sandstones, in thickness 
from 1,600 to 2,000 feet. These three 
groups are unconformablo each to the other, 
the unconformity between the two lower be- 
ings however, much less marked than that be- 
tween the two upper* ^ ^ . 

To the lower group, as 
recognized and, described in this district, t 
name of “ TalcipBr ” series has been 

Tho second group, which, from its i * 
bedded vegetable remains, was proved to 
identical with the rooks of the i 

Deunoodah coal^fieldi whea tboflo wew 
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aesoribcd, has been denote the ** Damoo* question wasin jconneptioh with ihe disoove^ 
dah ” series. ry» on the onfe side, o^'several species identical 

While the nppor group, supposed to re- with those found in these Indian rocks, in 
present tlio great series of rocks, so niagni’* the Australian coahficlds, associated with 
iicently seen in the Mahadevn hills of Cen- numerous animal remains distinctly refer- 
tral India, has been called the Mahadeva’* able to the lower carbonilerous era, and, on 
series. Thus three series can be recognised the other hand, to tlie discovery in Outch 
in each o{ the extensive fields referred to, of other species also identical with some of 
although with varying developments and these Indian forms, in bods associated with 
thickness. Al the base of the Talcheer se- animal remains, undoubtedly referable to 
ries there is a remarkable bed consisting of the oolitic epoch, But the latter forms, or* 
very large and only slightly rounded masses those which the evidence of associated ani- 
of granite and gneiss, inibcddod in a fine mal remains would show to bo oolitic, are 
gilt, and occurring under such conditions as only found in the upper beds of theDamoodah 
induce the opinion that the action of ground series, while those which are common to the 
ice has been the cause of its formation. In Australian fields aro those chiefly found in 
the Rajmahal district there is a very limit- the lower bods, with these plants have been 
ed development of the lower beds, above found in the districts examined, some anne^ 
which unconformably comes the Damoodah lide tracts nsoless as distinctive forms, 
series, here exhibiting a greater extension To Mr, Oldliam there soeraed, at one time, 
upwai’d til an in Cuttack ; but iinfortunatoly good reason forseparating altogether fromtho 
the sequence of the rocks is interrupted by several groups of rocks above referred to, tho 
the intercalation of several successive floes of wholeofthcgreatthicknessofsandstoneswhich 
basaltic trap, the intervals between which formed the great Vindhyan range, extends 
have been marked by the continued and ing almost entirely across India, from the 
tranquil deposition of the mecliauical rocks moiiths of the Nerbudda to tho Ganges at 
going on. These floes have been repeated Monghyr. These appeared to be of prior 
six or seven times, and the phenomena of date, and there seemed to him a probabii 
contact are in all cases marked ; tho upper lity that there was a great line, or a group 
layers of the nieohanioal deposits in contact of lines, of dislocation passing along tho 
with the trap being in all cases greatly al- general line of the valley of the Nerbudda, 
tered while tho lower layers are in no cases and the effects of which might be traced 
changed, but rest unaltered on the degi'aded over a very large area, extending towards 
purfaee of the underlying trap. But while the north-east, possibly even into the valley 
the actual ])hy.sical seqncnoe of the deposits of Assam, 

cannot be here traced, the fact of their all Bajmahnl. Dr. Oldham shows, that the 
helonging to tho same great scries is at- group ofrocksoftheRajmahal hills constitute 
testoAl by the occurrence of some identical a formation quite distinct from tliat of the 
fossils throughout. A few species pass up- coal-bearing beds of Burdwau and some 
wards through tho series, but there is a other localities ; to which latter group he 
very marked change in the general flicies of applies tlie name of the Damuda beds. He 
the flora in the upper as compared witli the shows that tho fossil vegetation of the two 
lower portion of the group ; the latter cha- formations is entirely differefnt, both speci-^ 
racterized by the abundance of vertebrata, fically and in general aspect *, that not one 
pecopteris, trlzygia, &c., the former by the species is common to tho two ; that the 
abundance of zamia-liko plants. The sc- Rajmahal bods are oharacterized by a 
lies, therefore, has been divided into Uppor remarkable abundance and variety of 
and Lower Damoodah rocks. cycadem, by a comparative paucity of ferns, 

^erhiidda. IntbeNerbuddadistriettheseries and by tho abscnco, in particular, of the 
IS less interrupted, and there also the same genus Glossopteris, as well as of Phyllathe* 
general results were obtained. The south- ca and Vertebraria; while the Burd wan or 
ein boundary of this groat field was for a Damoodah bods are characterized especially 
Inrge part of its course produced by a great by Glossopteris, Phyllotheca, and V erte^ 
fault, having quam proximo, the same go- braria, with scarcely a fpace of Cycadg. 
?®ral direction as that of tho faults bound- It is evident that tho Nagpur fossil flora 
ing the Talcheer field. The age, goologi- agrees altogether in this re.spect with that 
cally considered, of the Damoodah rocks is of tho Damudah, and^ not with that 
^certained from their fossil plants, and the of tho Rajmahal formation. Dr. Oidhanci 
^ct of the general oolitic facies of this is of opinion that tho Rajmahal beds aro 

G P» especially of those from the upper mesozoic, and probably Jurassic, the Da- 
> ascertained. The difficulty of this moodab bods palasozoio. Sat Mr* Biskiep 
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thinks that the iia6ieC,‘iBf . th^ and 

Biifdwan flora is rathdv niesd^nii^, ^otasical 
evidence is, however, far frortj* unequivocal, 
i^ud, such as it is, might be out- weighed by 
the discovery of a single well-marked and 
thoroughly characteristic tisli, shell, or coral. 

(On the age of the Fomlfrroiis ilmi-ledden- 
sandstone and coal of the Frovincos of Nag'iwt'j 
India, By the Rev. Stephen TJ i. do p.— Quar- 
terly Joxmialof Geological Society^ Vol. XVII, 
^iugust 1861, p. 3 16 to 3 1:9.) 

According to Dr. Oldham’s views the age 
of the Indian coal-fields, between thoparalleLs 
of *20® and 26® N., is Upper Ciirbonif'erous of 
a rather later stage than that of the true coal 
measures of Britain, and more closely allied 
to the “fern-coal “ series of Silesia. Some 
doubts have been CKjircsscd as lo the cor- 
rectness of this view, at least of the ago of 
the Silesian coal-fields, which aro known to 
rest on limestones containing large prodnoti 
and other fossils of the carbon iforo us Uinc- 
etone. 

Penimula of India. The following is a 
brief summary of tlip formation of the Indian 
peninsula as described by Dr. Oldham, in 
ascending order : — 

1. Laurentain Granitoid Gneiss— -highly 
metamorphic aud traversed by imiumcrable 
trap dykes. This is the floor of all the 
other formations. 

2. Quavtzose, micaceous, aud hornblcn- 
dic rocks — much contorted. 

3. Lower Silurian, or Cambrian — Sub- 
metamorphio schists and massive conglorac- 
rates of local-rocks. These rocks occur in 
the Eastern Ghauts. 

4. Devonian — The Vindhyan scries, prin- 
cipally sandstones, distributed into four 
groups. 

6. Carboniferous — (a) Mountain-lime- 
stone of the Salt Range, classified as such 
from the fossils collecled by Dr. Fleming. 

(h). The Talcheor scric.s, sandstones of a 
peculiar character and colour, resting on a 
♦* boulder bed,” or ancient sbingle beach. 

(c). The coal bearing rocjks of India 
forming the coalfields of Damoodah, Ner- 
bhdda, &o. 

6, Permian ? or Iiitermediate.r— Beds 
with reptilian remains, presenting, in Dr. 
Oldham’s opinion tho physical break be- 
tween the PalaBOzoic and Meso^soic periods 
of Europe. It is indicated here as doubtfully 

' JPermian. 

7. Triassip, Upper and Lower. In this 
latter there are beds of limestone with Ce- 
^tites (Muschelkalk ?). 

6^ Beds*— with cbm'acteristic fos- 
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9t tiassic Group— divided into an Up, 
and Lower series. ^ 

10. Jurassic Group— with Cycadeae. Db 
vided into Upper, Middle, and Lower Stao-eg", 

11. Cretaceous Series— with fine forma 
of Aiumonites and other shells. 

12. Eocene. — 

(^i). Numrnulitio limestones. 

(b). Fresh water deposits of lakes; over 

and through which sheets of lava have been 
erupted. 

13. Miocene.— Latcrito, and other strata 
of several kinds. 

14. Flioceiie. — Ossiferous gravels, Clays. 

&c. 

15. Recent, — Gravels, clays, and luud 
of rivers, &c, 

It is, he thinks, impossible to look over 
the fibove great scries of beds so truly 
rcprcsejjfativo as they are of the Kuro- 
pi;aii system, and presenting often in 
minute detail a marked correspondence 
with fhe English subdivisions anil 
formations without being struck with 
the wonderful uniformity of naf, lire’s 
operations in ancient times over vast por- 
tions of tlio globe. Tho stratigraphiciil 
I’cscmblanccs aro also not less remarkable 
than the palreontological, for the genera 
and some species of fossils of the Triassic, 
Jjiassic and Cretaceous formations arc iilcn- 
tical with those of Europe. 

Iliinalftya . — The Geology of the Himalaya 
and its subsidiary muiiutuiu ranges might 
form the study of a lifetime, without being 
exhausted. Certain parts of this vast chain 
of mountains have indeed been studied, esper 
cially the lower formation of tho Siwalik 
range, in conuectioii with which the iiame.s 
of Falconer and Cautley are familiar to all. 
Other jiortions of the Himalaya, together 
wdtli the hills beyond Poshawnr, to tho 
Baled Koh, Hindu Kush, aud Sulairaani 
ranges, are almost unexplored, and the only 
published accounts of their structure arc to 
ho found in a few scattered and brief notices 
in the travels of Vigne, Jacqueraout and 
others, aud in several papers of the Asiatic 
Society. 

The Salt Range runs transversely be- 
tween tlio Jhilam and the Indus, as the 
Baloti range, and Shaikh Budin hills, con- 
sidered as a portion or continuation of the 
range Trans Indus, lie in the vicinity or 
the Salt range; liaving those hills on the 
south, the Peshawur hills on the north, and 
the end of the Snlaiman range with the 
Waziri hills on the west. From this plac® 
onwards down the western frontier, tho 
branches of the Sulaiman range was ^ 
presented at tho Jiahore Exhibition vj 
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sovoml fossils from the liagBri, Marari attd 
Lower Hills belonging to the Siilaimati 

Ddhi system of mils include llioso 
of tlio Delhi, Gurgaon and Hissar disti-icis 
jjl^o the Shekawati hills in G urgaon whieh 
uitiiaetely become fused in the Aravalli 
rau«>’e. Some of these hills are fossil iferous, 
others yield metals ; the copper ores of Hissar 
siiid of Singhana in Gurgaon district, be 
lunging to this series. In other portions 
iQurbles and freestone are found; and the 
Kalyaua hills of Dadri now included in* the 
.Ihiiid territory, furnish elastic saudsLmo. 

Fossils from Hpiti and the Peon valley, at 
olovations of from 15,000 to 17,000 feel.. 
Hi-lomiiitefl. 

AmriuiiiiU'S Gerardi, oolitic ? 

A. Ncijaknsis (Gray). 

A. inl'licatud. 

A. Wullkliii. 

A.bii*lt-x (Sowerby). 

A. twrquiitus (Suwerby). 

A, :uM(ciiicrns (Straelicy). 

AiiHiiuuiLL\s u fuk’sr ri bed. 

Sjiirikr islriata, carbonildroiis. 

.l’i'.)<lii(;l.us Sp. carbouilViroiia. 
riiohuiomya, oolitic. 

Nuciilii tMiMcirurmisi. 

Illiv iicoiit'lla cy hoccpbala, carbouiferouo. 

Orilniaii'iis r carboiiilbrou.s, 

Asliii'to luiijor, oolitic. 

The Lagari hills, Imant Biiklisli Ivliaii 
ami Dora GhaVii Khan, yiehl Jlclemnitos, 
a spceii’S of Natica, and several species of 
Ecliiiius. The curious triliuear markings (jn 
tliuliiLier, are compared by the people to 
the iruprcs.suni of a bird’s fool: to which, 
they attribute the origin of these fossils. 

Saiigtdia,” arc nnmmnlites from the 
Mazari bills. Imam Daklisli Klian, and 
Slicikli Jhidin Hills produce tbe Kh phas 
priiiiogomis, Hippopotamos sivalcnsis, and 
OiiioLherium. 

The Balut range furnishes 
IVoductns cost'ktus. | S, sfcri:ifa ? 

!*■ Sircptorliyjiclni.s rroiiis- 

Atiiyria Roissyi. tria. 

A^tiiyris subiilita, S. pectiniformis. 

mndis. Litlio.stroton irregnlaro. 

jM’tliis voiinpinatn. Ceviponi., b]i, 

Rliyncouella, ap. ? Anotnia Lawrcnciana. 

X- poleurodon, Iji'nia gigimtca. 

^■pjmoeoplmla. Pecten, 

Paitbra, sp. Venus suba-glaura?. 

Also Natica flcminjri from Sakc.sar in 
Salt range.) 

Cidaris vernoiulii. The natives of 1 ndia era- 
: pipy fossil encrinites, Sang-i-yahuda, also .a 
lossil bivalve shell and Sang-i- 
‘ 'adnaj as medicinal substances, which 
fit for use than ordinary chalk. 
whim Himalaya, — On the north and 
sk at the base of the Sikkim Himalaya, 


under tho *hilV statmh of Darjib the 
great mass; of ^he lofty hills is composed of 
•schistoze rocks of varion.s characters con- 
siderably disturbed and contorted. Theso 
are decidedly ditlbront from, and more recent 
than, the giioissoze rocks of the greatest 
portion of [ndin. Keiir the base of the hills, 
and faulted against these rocks at high 
angles, there is a small extent of sandstone 
and Ijlack shales, which contain vertehrata, 
pecopteris, Ac., similar to I hose occurring 
in the great eojd-lields ofHcngal. Theso 
lassils are peculiarly inieresling, from the 
fact of their being clianged into graphite, 
and occurring in beds whi(;li them.sclvos 
have a veiy sMongly marked grapliiti (3 clia- 
ractei*. They are of very limited extent; 
the greater portion of the samlslones, which 
in tins section cxliibit a thickness of some 
thousand feet, belonging to a sc'rios of a much 
more r(?ceiit (lal(*, and whicli has been sub- 
jected to a much smaller amount of disiur- 
l»;uice and alteration. Thi.s up])er group 
contains many large sfems, in all observed 
(;a,ses prostrate, and in most cases giving 
evidemroof great wear and long exposure 
previously ti> boijig imb(Mld(al; and in some 
of the tinoi* and more earrhy deposits an 
abniidanco ot leaves occur, of the same 
general (jlniraeltM* as those occurring iji 
JhirmaU and Tenasserim. This group has 
tiici*eforo be(m provisiiitially roferi'ed to the 
plio(!eno age. No traces of the great num- 
inulitio series have been observed in this 
district. 

Khas>iy<i 7L7/.s\— Furtlua* south are the 
Khassya Hills, wlii<di form a CiJmpara- 
lively isolated range, rising sucldenly from 
the groat plains of Jkmgal in the south, 
and divided, on the north, by the valley of 
Assam from the gi-eat Himalaya oi* Ilhotan 
; range. Gn the southern face this range 
! rises almost perpcudi(jularly from the plains 
; whieh are eontinuous trom tlio Jiay of Jlcn- 
gal, with searccly a perceptible change of 
I level to tbe very f«)oto!' tbe hills, and, with 
the exception of a comparatively small 
thickness of metamorpliic rocks at the base, 
are composed of nearly horizontal beds of, 
samlstone.s, a Ihw siialy layers and limestone, 
long kiiowJi for the abundance and beauty of 
the numniulitcs it coidains. These beds dip 
slightly to the south, and die out towards 
the north, when the metamorpliic rocks como 
j to the surface in the iiills. The ago of 
tho sandstones and limestones is nmiues- 
tionably tixed by their organic contents, 
and therefore, also, t he epoch of the coal, 
whicli is associated with them, as belonging 
to tho gi*eat eocene period of g(>ologists. No 
newer group of rocks is delinitivcly seen in 
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these hills. Along the ajufihcrrf'^e .<rf.the 
range thei’e is evidehpe of 4gre^4i8location 
extSiding for many mites, aftd possiibly 
along the entire scarp, which has brought 
down to the level of the plains, tlic rocks 
which are seen at the top of the hills. This 
line of dislocation has in all probability 
tended to give the nearly rectilinear direc- . 
tion of the escarpment : its date is fixed as 
at least subsequent to the formation of all 
the eocene rocks here seen. An older group 
of sandstone, considerably altered is seen 
furthei to the north, within the hills and 
also a series of highly inctamorphosed 
schists and grits restln upon the gneissozo 
and granitic rocks. 

Burmth and Tenassorim . — Further south, 
on the east of the Hay of Hcngal, the 
Teuasserim Provinces extend for about six 
decrees of latitude along the east shores of 
tho Bay of Bengal. In breadth they seldom 
exceed more than one degree of longitude. 
From Siam, on the east, these provinces 
are separated by an interrupted range of 
mountains, occasionally rising to 7,000 or 
8,000 feet high, but tho general height of 
which to tho north is about 4,000, diminish- 
ing in pasi?iug southwards to ;l,000 feet or 
less. Tho main direction of this range is 
north and south : this being also the general 
direction of tho coast line, of tho ndnor and 
outlying ranges of lulls, and, therefore, of 
tho rivers. The geological .structure is j 
tolerably simple although at first sight ap- 
parently conq)lieated, from tho great dis- 
turbances to which the rocks have been sub- 
jected. Tho central range is of granite, 
occasionally, but not nn frequently of a .syeni- 
tic character ; itself traversed by thick veins 
of large crystalino felspathic granite, and 
often along It.*? outer edges, or near its June- ^ 
tion with overlying slate.s, characterized by ■ 
the presence of tinstone as an ingredient of 
the mass disseniinsitcd among tho other 
mineral constituents. This granite axis ns 
succeeded by highly metamorphit rocks of 
a gneissose and micaceous character, them- 
Helve.s cub up by numerous veins of granito, 
which, however, do not extend far from tho 
junction. Upon tliosc is si great accumula- 
tion of bluish and bluish-black earthy beds, 
thinly laminated, of thiu-beilded grits, and 
of pseudo- porphyritic rock, tluj normal cha- 
racter of which is a bard earthy rock 
with small irregularly disseminated sub- 
orystaliue felspar, passing, on the one hand, 
into slates, and, on t\w «)thcr, into grits, 
often coarse and coiiglomcrctic. The.so hard- 
er rocks form all tho higher grounds of tho 
outer ranges of hills. This series being 
best seen in the southern province of Mer- 
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gm,. ww provisionally called the «Jiter 
gui ” series. The total thickness is about 
9,000 feet. It is succeeded unconfonaablv 
by hard sandstones in thick and massive 
beds, with their earthy partings, generally 
of reddish tints, occasionally deep red and 
yellowish. A few beds are slightly calcare- 
ons, and in the upper portion a few thin 
and irregular bands of earthy blue lime, 
.stone occur. Above these rest about 200 
* feet of soft sandstone in thin beds, npon 
I which apparently rests the massive lime- 
I stone of the country so largely seen near 
to Moulmcin. The thickness of the entire 
group is about 0,000 feet, and as some of its 
memberfi are best seen in tho northern pro- 
viiicc of Monlmein, it has provisionally been 
called tho I^lonlmein ” series. To deter- 
mine tho ago of the older of these two 
groups (the Mcrgiii; we have no data. The 
a.sp{‘cb of much of the rocks is very similar 
to the trappean ashes and folstones so aban- 
■ dant in tlio silnrian rocks of Great Britain, 
while others are lithologically like Devoiii- 
an ; but these rescmb]ance.s are very decep- 
tive. The ago of tho Monlmein series is, 
however, tolerably defined by its organic 
contents. Those appear to fix the age of 
tlio group as distinctly carboniferous. The 
whole of those rock.s wore, subsequently to 
their induration and disturbance, widely and 
greatly domuiod, and on their upturned 
edges at intervals is found a series of conglo- 
merates and sandstone ami imperfectly "" 
licrcnt shales, with thick beds of coal, ge- 
nerally of lignitic cbaracter. None of the 
conglomerates are coarse ; the sandstones 
are line, gritty, and pebbly, or clean ivliito 
tpiartzo.se grits ; the shales tbiidy laminat- 
ed ; tlie coal itself thinly disposed in thin 
fluky larnimc, with earthy streakings mark- 
ing its structiiro. In addition to the total 
unconformity of these rocks, the imbedded 
organic remains arc quite distinct. They 
consist of dicotyledonous plants (leaves) 
belonging to tlie group of the Lauraceie, 
and probably to the genus Lauropbyllmn 
of Goppert. In the thin papery shales 
which overlie tlio coal arc also remains ot 

fish (scales, <fec.) of a freshwater character ; 

tho whole referring the beds to a very re* 
cent epoch, probably corresponding in 
to the pliocene of European geologists. 1^ 
is curious to notice here the absence of a®y 
coal in the carboniferous rocks below, a’' 
its abundant presence in those newer beds. 
The total thickness of these beds does u® 
exceed 900 to 1,000 feet. They are uev^ 
continuously traceable ; they occur 
up against and separated by tho projectiog 
ridges of the higher grounds, 
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have been deposited when the physical con- 
formation of the country was very similar to 
that now existing. They appear to be the 
result of a series of fresh-water deposits, 
formed in small lake-liko expansions along 
the lines of the great drainage valleys of the 
country, and to mark a line of general and 
(jreater depression between the main ridge 
of hills dividing Siam from the British do- 
minions, and the outer ridges which occur 
between this and the sea. The direction of 
the main drainngo of the country is deter- 
mined by the direction of these ranges, 
and is discharged into the sea through 
narrow rocky gorges, whieli have a direc- 
lion nearly east and west, and whieli are 
due to lines of breakage and dislocation. 
To this is due the sudden alteration in the 
diroetioii of tlio eourse.s of the larger 
rivers, as may be soon on maps. 

lloeks similar to those situated 
in the Tenasserim provinces extend north- 
wards up the course of the Salween liiver, 
and into ilie adjoining districts of Burrnah, 
to the north east of Pegu. And, also, clo.se 
to the capital of Bnrniah, and strotedung 
nearly north and south, as far as examined, 
high ridges of mciamorphic rocks are again 
met with, consisting of gneiss, niieaccous 
sohiats, and highly crystaline limestone, 
occasionally of a fine wliiie colour, and 
largely used by the JJurnicse for sculjiture. 
Hilt the great valley of the Ira wady is, 
throughout a very large extent of its course, 
bounded on either aide by thick series of 
rocks, chiefly sandstones but with massive 
limestones also, which are locally rich in 
fossils, and which from their evidence, may 
be clearly referred to the Kocimc jicriod. 
These stretch on both sides of the river as 
far north as Pugahn, beyond wliich the , 
higher grounds recede fromtlie river banks; I 
but they are in all probability continued 
thence into Munipoor, and so united with 
the nummulitic rocks of the Kliasi and 
bachar Hills. These rocks liavc hoeii con- 
siderably disturbed and broken, but Lave a 
general and prevailing strike nearly north 
and south, which strike, throughout many 
J'Jnes, has determined the general course of 
be river Irawady. Their thickness is 
considerable, certainly exceeding 5,000 feet, 
^bove these Eocene rocks, and resting upon 
em with slight unconformity, is a series 
? beds of no very great thickness, charac- 
. *®d by an abundance of gypsum disse- 
j^iuated in thin layers and veins, and in tlio 
^ ower beds of which occur the deposit of 
, ^ys and of vegetable matter, from which 
derived the largo supplies of petro- 

I These moL-e O**/. wall nf. 


jkyo^ fstVeam of foetid water”), 
and are traceabl^ northwards to near Ama- 
rapnra. In the bods which appear to 
form the uppermost part of this group, 
but which msiy possibly belong to another 
and distinct scries, are found some of the 
fos.sil bones of the larger animals which 
j occur abundantly in tliis district. About 
; forty miles north of Amarapura we again 
j meet Avitli sandstones, shales, and coal, rest- 
; ing unconformabl}'^ on the metamorphic rocks, 
j and characterized by remains of dicotyledo- 
nous trees similar to, if not identical with, 
those found in the coal-yielding group of the 
Tenasserim provinces, and which are there- 
fore referred to the same age ([diocene). 
This scries, so far as examined, has proved of 
no great extent or tliickness. 

Of fossils found in Burmali by Mr. Old- 
ham, during his companionship with (Captain 
Yule’s Embassy, he notes the following: — 

Specimens. 


Jau\^ and Tcdh. 

Elephant, lusk and lower jaw, . . . H 

Mastodon, lower jaw, anil molar tooth, 3 

llhiiioceros tooth, 1 

Tapir P lower jaw, 1. 

Deer, I 

Sus? or Morycopotamus, portion of 

cranium, 1 

Gavial fragments. , 

Pachyderraata, Bamii 35 

Hnminants, „ 10 

Crocodile, „ 24 

Toidoise, 21 

„ largp, „ . . . ..*.17 

Undistinguished, „ ...... 10 


China. — Baron Von Hichthoven, who 
visited China some years ago, made a geolo- 
gical tour through parts of Tai-hu. He 
found certain outlying reefs of limestone, 
which hitherto had escJiped observation 
from their similarity to tlie main lime- 
stone beds of the district, answering to 
the carboniferous limestone of Europe, 
Certain fossils, especially immmulites, 
found in these seem to prove these rocks 
to be of Tertiary age. This in connec- 
tion with similar deposits in South Europe, 
in the Himalaya, in »Iapan and the 
Philippines and probably also in For- 
mosa, is of considerable interest. It is 
known that tlie Tertiary deposits of China 
cover a considerable area, but hitherto 
limestone had not been noticed of that age. 
Shanghai Consular OarMte. A nnals of Indian 
Adminislration. Dr. Oldham in Yule's Em- 
hassy^ 1), 343. Report of Ihe British Associor- 
lion. 
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}^oweU'a Hand 
p, 1 !‘2 to 119. 

On thin (iijR of the FoBBlfferoi^'^tm^heild^i 
saiidalone and coal of the Provinces of Natjpnr, 
India, By the Rev. Stejdirn Hlslop. — Quar- 
ierltf Journal of Gcoloyicaf Socifiti/j Vol. XVII, 
August 1861, p. 346 to 340 

> See Coal; Colosso Chelns Atlna : Elcpliant; 
Felis: Fossils; Lignito : Aladpas : Siniidii?. 

Q-EOMYDA. A gesmis of reptiles of tlio 
Sec. A. Cataphracta or sliielded reptiles, the 
Order Cliolonia, and family Gemniydidfc : 
several speeies are known, viz. : G. Bcalii 
grandis, mulica, nigrieans, rcevesii. spinosa, 
spengleri, and tricarinata. See Chelonia. 
Reptiles. 

GEOPHILUS FULGENS. A lumimms 
centipede. 

•GEOPHILUS NICOBAUICUS thoNieo- 
bar pigeon. See Culurnbida). 

GEOPHILIA. A genus of birds of the 
order Gemitorcs. tamily Coliiinbida* and 
stib-family Colunibina*. Tliere are sevei’al 
species G. striata, a small grourid d(>vo,oe(Mir.s 
in Siam and Java. Wallace. S(;e Birds. 
Columba. 


\ ' CaiOlAJJ; ; " ■ ' 

GBiRAl RANG. Hind. Dark red qq* 
l6ur of Geri earth. 

GERANIACEAS. The Geranium tribe 
of plants of which the East Indian species 
are 12 Geranium and 1 Erodium. The 
Geraniums are largely cultivated as flower- 
ing plants but never very successfully. 
They are propagated by cuttings wliidi 
ought to be kept somewhat dry till they root. 
The root of G. nodosum. L. (G. Napnulenso. 
Sw.) is called rowil and bhand, tlie chief 
of the genus are G. rotundi folia, cohimbi- 
nnm, dissectuni, lucidum and robertianum 
G. parviflorum has a root eaten in Australia. 

G ERARD. Two brothers, one a medical, 
the ot.her a military officer in the Bengal army, 
who botli distinguished them.selves by their 
resea relies into tho physical geogrjiphy of 
the Himalaya. Dr. Gerard wrote an ac- 
count of Kamiwar. He accompanitul Lieut. 
(alVerwanis Sir Alexander) Burnes for a 
gi*e;it [)Mrt of the road, in his travels in Cen- 
tral Asia. 

GERARDA BICOLOR. Gukv. A genus 
of Im dess snakes of the Order Ophi 
i Sul)-oi*der Serpen tesColnbrinie non-venenati, 

: and Family llomalopsidto as under: — 


GEO PHIS. A genus of rcjitiles of th 
order Ophidia and family Calamaridm : — i 

Fam. Calamariihc. j 

Calamana caloiiata, lUijih, Assam. 

.Geophjs inicroceplniliiH, Nil^hcrry. ! 

„ Perotteti, ih (V' li. Milglujiry. 

' ' Aspidura brayerrhus, Hole , CVyluii. i 

„ (imk'A.. ' 

„ trnchyprot.'f.a., (hpc. 

Tlaplocorciw Coylonensis, (li.rnili: 

Falconeria Heiifralonsia, Thcoh.y Pai-isnal.h. 

Blythia roticnlata, Jlhjtk. 

' Grotea Incolor, liliiUi. 

Tra(’'lnischiuiTi fuscuiii, JJhjtli: 

GEORGIA. The ancient Iberia. 1 tolerny 
describes it as bordered on the north by the 
Sarraatian mountains, to the south by a part 
of Armenia, to the cast by Alhinia, ami to 
tho west by Colclus, tho present irnmeretia. 
The beauty of the Gecn-gian woimm cannot 
be disputed; having tine dark large eyes, 
very regular featur(?.s, ami a lileasing mild 
expression of eonntenancev The dress of 
"the higher ranks is .splendid, and carefully 
adjusted; but the huinblc?r women, notwith- 
standing they share the same taste for tho 
oeremonie.s of tho bath, and j-egularly go 
through them all, seldom wash tJieir clothes 
and they Appear often in rags, and always 
itt dirt, llie Georgian dance consists of 
feats of activity, and strange and uneh5gant 
contortions of the limbs ; sitting down on 
their heels, and hopping about in that posi- 
tion. — Porter's Travels, Vol. I, pp. 123, 137. 
J9ee Gargeatan ; Kartelania. 


Fam. A croolior* 1 idin. 

Fa m. lio ni ri 1 epH i d ii' . 

(It'rbfTus rhyncliops, (icUn , Borigal, Moulmain, 
Andumans. 

JloniaU)p8i.s biiocNita, TAnn., Knld,, Martiibiiu. 
Horpotoii tontaculatura, Lacep. 

Tytberia Hypsirliinoidos, Tkcnh., Andamans, 
llypsivbina enhydris, <S’ckn., Calcutta. 

„ plurnboa, Bnic. 

„ ChiiioiiHiK, Gi'ay. 

Fordonia nni<;ol()r, (/mj/, Piiiaiig. 

('riiit.oriu I'longata, (HrariL 
Fomnia JSicboldii, Schl., Pog\i. 

Ilipistca hydrinus, Cantor., Rangoon., 

( Joi n I da. bicolor, (Jraii, Bassoin. 

A(M’<Kd)or«!iis Jarnnicij.s, Pinang. 

UUoi*.sydrus graiiulatus, ISchneid. 

(.i li llA IIDISI.A. LESCHENAIILTUNA. 
Dcnmc. A tree in the Central Province of 
Goylon. Grows fit an elevation of 5,000 to 
6,000 feet. TIin\ 

G ER ARDINIA ZEYLANICA, Don’B. 

Urti(;ahetcrophylla,Ro.\B. — Gass‘kahambillya,SiNGH« 

Not uncommon in tho warmer parts of 
Ceylon. — Tliv?. En.y Plant. Zeyl.y p* 25* ■ 
GERFTSIUS OR LATTA ISLANDS. A 
group of small iHle.s in lat. 0® 21’ N. 

127 ® W Yj.’-^Hoi'shurgh. 

GERICHO. Tel.V Cynodoudactylon.- 

Pers. ? n 

GERMAN MILLET. Panicum Germani- 
cum. See Graminaceffi. I 

I GERMAN. This race occupy Lentm 
and Northern Europe and form, with 
Irish, English, Scotch, Bhssians, 
i and Ariau hindus, Greeks 
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part of the great Iranian family, Philo- to; it c^Bpasll^^Mbonate of lime, and 
fugists admit a Germanic family of Ian- segqui-oxi^0 of iron^ 

guages. Several of the philosophers of “ Gil-i-inpani’^ differs little from gera 
Germany have largely investigated the Ian- and geri. It is a rough, red, brittle earth, 
guages of the South and East of Asia. See occurring in laminated masses, nsed as a 
Himlo, India, Sanscrit, 311, 312, 314. colour, and also medicinally. It is the re- 

SAlltSAPARILLA. Soo Cy- presentative of the “bolus Armeniaous,*’ 
peracefe. once so celebrated as a European medicine.., 

GKKSAPPA. a water fall on the river “Harmuzi,” or “ harmiichi,” is much 
Gangasvatly in N. Canara the tall is nearly used lor house painting, as an artist’s colour, 
1,000 fnet. and as a medicine; it is a tincdecpchoco- 

GKR^lSAIIl, properly garni-sair. Pers. ! late red colour like that yielded by artistfl 
wintering pastiirus of nomado tribes. The | “ brown madder,” only opaque, 
eiuirc southern region of Pars, borderingon ! “ Badoclii.” A red dye, is used to adnl- 

ihe Pei’siau Gulf, is called the Garinsalr or ! tcrato the “ kamela” red dye from the 
“ warm region.” It extends from the sea to I Kottlera tiiictoria ; it is also used ag a 
the latitude of Kuzeroon, and runs parallel | glaze for pofclory . — ILind Book of the Pwtjab, 
with the Persian Gulf, from ilic banks of j Sfio Earth Gil. 

tlio Tab to the confines of liMristan ; from j G hjHUDA PA’I’SA IIAI. Tkl. Bozoar. 
Jinsliin*, (.‘astward, as tar as Kangoun, tlio ] GESNEitACE-f'E. An order of plants 


tlio Tab to the confines of liMristan ; from j G IjIIUDA PA’I’SA IIAI. Tkl. Bozoar. 
Jinsliin*, (.‘astward, as tar as Kangoun, tlio ] GESNEltACE-f'E. An order of plants 
tni(;t is liMniod the Jliisliiistan or ‘Maud of ; several genera of which, Aebimenes, Gloxi- 
]ilinns.” The ’Jbingistan, coinmfndy pro- i nia, Uamoiulia, Pyrciiaica, and Gesiicria, are 
noniH!(;d ’rmigistoun, or “ narrow land,” is a ; grown us flowering plants in India. 

RiiKtll tract ot land cast of Biisbirc. The j GEIVE, are siq»posed by Professor Wil- 
groiikT portion of tlie jieoplc of tlic whole j son to be the Sacm. if wo examine the po- 
gjirjiisuir, are an independont lawless set, ; litical limils of the great Getio nation in 
nimiy of the tribes being robbei’s by profes- j the time of Cyrus, six centuries before 
sieij. A huge wall of mouiitiiins separates the = Christ, wc sbull find them little circumscrib- 
fi'iivinsair, or low region, fnmi tlui Sar<lsair, ! od in power on the rise of Timoor, though 
or high la bio land of Persia. One of the | twenty centuries bad elapsed. At this 
most eoiispirmous of tln.-se, is an fibru])fc I period (A. 1). 1330), under the last 

lolly hill, named Ilormrmj ; where, spcci- | prince of Getic race, Togbluc Timoor Khan, , 
mi lls of coal ■were found. Sardsair signi- tho kingdom ot Cliaglitai was bounded Oil 
Ill's “rold region.’' It is also lerined the the west by the I)hasht-i-kipchak, and on 
siirliiida, a word literally signifying “bound-, the south by the daxartes or .Jiboon, on 
!»ry or frontier,” but gejiiu'ally a])[)lied to ' Avhich river l.bo Getic klian, like Tomyris, 
imy liigh land where tlie eliinate is cold. iSee | hud his capital. Kogenil, Tashkand^^ Ootrar, 
(iiinnsair, lliyat, Sarhad. 1 Cyropolis, and tbo most northern of the 

. CK11SUTA8HP. A Pc rsian hero of the ; Alexandria cities were within tlie bounds of ‘ 
linie of Eeredun, reputed to be ancestor Cliaglitai. The Gete, Jut, Jit, and Tak- 
yam, Zal and Rustuin, Ranstoi : i^hac races, wliicli occupy places amongst 
(ifu. Gushst.Msp). : f hc thirty-six royal races of India, are all 

(rPl^TEX-GRAUPEK. Gr:ii. Barley. i fr'om the region of Sakatai or Chaglitai. 
GbRU. Hixij. Red earth. Earths Regarding their earliest migrations, the 
clays are met with in the Punjab j Pooranas furnish certain points of iiiforma- 
lazuiirs known by the names of “ geru,” ' Gon and of their invasions in more modern 
** gil-i-innaip,” “ gil-i-kbardya,” tinic.s, tbo liistories of Alalimood of Ghiani 
f^d-i-abrorsbi ’* or “farsi,” “ gil-i-inakh- and of Timoor abundantly acquaint us. From 
and “ harmuclii.” 1 the mountains of Joud to f lie shores of Mek- 

Geru is a bard, red, laminated, carlh, some- j ran, and along the Ganges, the Jit is widely 
jnies used in dyeing ; schoolteachers grind 1 spread ; while the Tasksbac name is now 
^ with water and teach to write with it ! confined to inscriptions or old writings. 

Wooden slates. It is used medicinally j Biquirics in their original haunts, and among 

I Gabes now under different names, might 
Gd-i-kliardya IS a variety of Geru. | doubtless bring to light their original de- 

^ uil-i.abrorsbi is a pink clay, hard but i signation, now best known within the Indus |~v 

paler than “ gil-i-irmani.” j while the Takshac or Takiiik may probably 
bl ^“*^^^®**slii,” “gil-i-farsi,” is proba- ‘ bo discovered in tho Tajik, still in bis an- 
'Itp? very nearly so. ! cient liaunts, tho Transoxiana and Choral ; 

Gil-i-makhtum.” A variegated cjirth, j mia of classic authors, the Mawar-ool-nahr 
®®P red, and pure white, soft and irregu- ' of the Persians, the Turan, Tarkisthanj 0 
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^i^hjidiaristlian of ^ 

ibode of the Tachari^ lllkbslidio,*'^ ^ Toorshka 
invaders of India, described in |l^ f’ooranas 
and existing inscriptions. The’ Gete had 
long maintained their independence whew 
Tomyris defended their liberty against Cyrus. 
Driven in successive wars across the Sut- 
lej, they long preserved their ancient 
habits, as desultory cavaliers, under the Jit 
leader of Lahore, in pastoral communities, 
in Bikanir, the Indian desert and elsewhere, 
though they have lost’ sight of their early his- 
tory. The transition from pastoral to agricul- 
tural pursuits is but 8 hoi‘t,and the descendant 
of the.^nomadic Gete of Trausoxiana is now 
the best Irasbandman on the plains of Hin- 
dustan. Dr. Jamieson proves satisfactorily 
that the Get® and Thracians were the same 
people, and that it is very, probable, if not 
certain, that the Get® and Goths were the 
same people. He also observes that the 
Get® and Scythians were the same people. 
On the northern side of the Danube, oppo- 
site to the territory occupied by the Scy- 
thians, and in the angle forming a part of 
Thrace, there was a small nation in tlie time, 
of Herodotus, who bore the name of Got®. 
Ancient writers distinguish tho Get® from 
the Massaget®, by placing them in coun- 
tries remote from each other. Les peuples 
qui habitent ces vastes contrecs de la haut 
Asie, born 6 es an midi par V Inde, la Chino, 
: Perse, h T orient.par la mer du Japon, 

‘ r Occident par les fleuves qui so jettent 

dans le mer Caspienne et la Pont Euxin, au 
nord eniin par la Mer glaciale, sont connus 
sous le nom vulgaire et collectif de Tartars 


this character in their new possessions. They 
must have pursued the hunter’s occupation 
living more by the chase, though these occu- 
pations are generally conjoined in the early 
stages of civilization. Asi was the term 
applied to the Gete, Tent or Jut, when they 
invaded Scandinavia and founded Jutland. 
The Asi seem to have been a northern 
race with several divisions some of which 
appear to have been conquered by the E<yvn. 
tian King Seti III. 

Colonel Tod considers that Scandinavia 
was occupied by a tribe of tho Asi. He 
says that the Sueni or Suioues erected the 
celebrated temple of Upvsala in which they 
placed the statues of Thor, Woden and 
iVeya, tho triple divinities of tho Scan- 
dinavian Asi. Herodotus says the Getes 
were theists, held the tenets of the souls im- 
mortality as with the budhists. Were wo 
to contrast the literary acquirements of tho 
Chaghtai princes with those of their con- 
temporaries of Europe, the balance of lore 
would be found on the side of the Asiatics, 
even though Elizabeth and Henry IV of 
France were in the scale. Amongst the 
princes from the Jaxartes are historians, 
poets, astronomers, founders of systems of 
government and religion, warriors, and 
great captains, who claim our respect and 
admiration. — Tod*$ RajaMaUf Vol. I., pp. 6 , 
60, 322, 605 Pennant's Hmdostanf p. 63. 
ChatjiekVs Hindostanf p. 63. Recherches snr 
les Langues pp. 1,3. Kennedy on 

tile Origin of Languages, p. 57. See India. 
Jat, Scythia. Afghan, India, Yuti. 


Qnoi qu’ il en soit de 1 ’ origine de 

I ce nom des Tatars, les Europeens, qui Font 
l^g^rement alt^ro, s’en servent indifferem- 
ment pour designer une foulo do nations a 
demi civilisees, qui diiferent beaucout outre 
ellea, ainsi quo la surite de cot ouvrage le 
fera vois. Dans co sens, je crois qu’il est 


GETHSEMANE, A Hebrew word, sig- 
nifying “ wine-press.” — Robinson's Travels 
Palestine and Syria, Vol. I, p. 121. 
GETONIA PLORIBUNDA. B. ii, 428. 

Bandi murugudu, Tei- | Karra vadala, Tei-* 
GBTSA CHETTU. Tel. Guilandina 


bon de conserver h ces nations le nom cel- bonduc. — Linn, 


lectof de Tartares, quoique corrompu pre- GBUHVU, Benq. Bxcoecaria agallocha. 
fdrablement k celui de Tatars, qui paroit tt ni.. • — ' 

pins oorreotmais qui appartient Inn seul Him Bicoicana agallooha. 

tribu ne doit pas servir k designer les autres 

bribus en g 6 n 6 ral.” The Massaget®, Get® GBUM. An ornamental genus of plants, 

pr Goths, seem gradually to have advanced G. coccineum being extremely handsom^ 
from their ancient limits into the more mostly the produce of N. America an 
fe^le districts of Asia. And all the lower Russia, they require a light loamy soili an 
and middle parts of the western boundary are increased by dividing the roots or oy 
erf the Indus, went by the name of Indo- seed. 

SoytWa. The SoythiaM, chiefly the Gete, ^eWLA. Tam. See'Gowla. 
hna expelled the Greeks, who continued ty n j 

Io% after the retreat of Alexander, and re- GBYAB. Him Cedrns , i 030 

: p^pled it with colonies of their own nation. GBYLA. A river in Kattywar, ’ 
^e Geto just of long. 71® 20’ B. flows into gnlf ot V 

bay. Length 60 miles. 
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GEWLA. 

GBYAB. 

GBYLA. 


Tam. See^Gowla. 
Hind. Cedrns deodara. 
A river in Kattywar, 



GHAOTARi?7AMU. 

GHA, also ffbas, Hind, grass, herbage. 
Malori gha, Hind. Bamex liastatns, Shili- 
tfha Hind. Chrysopogon glancoptis. See 
Glians, Ghas. 

GHx\D1R Ar. a practice followed by the 
shiah mahoitiedans of India. On the 18th of 
the month Zi-nl-haj, they form three images 
of dough, to represent the kalifa Abu-bakar 
Omar and Osman, fill them with honey and, 
pricking them with pins, they suck the 
honey as if it were the blood of these kalifs. 
WlUon. 

GHADSI, Mahr. Vagrant musicians, said 
to be descendants of the race who formerly 
inhabited the great southern forest — the 
Dandakaranya. 

GHAFIZ, Hind. Delphinium saniculro- 
folium. g 

GHAFRAN Hind. Saffron. 

GHAGHA. Hind, a petticoat. Rajput 
ladies have only three articles of parnre ; tbo 
gliagra or" petticoat the kanchi, or corset ; 
and (lopati or scarf ; the fashion varies in 
each province and tribe, though the texture 
and materials arc every where the same : 
cotton in summer, and quilted chintz or 
broad cloth in winter. — Tod's llajasihan 
Vol. I, p. C)51. 

GHA I KWAH, see Ewang-tung-chi. 

GHAIR, Ar. Without. 

CHAIR MULAZIM, Hind, as opposed 
to mulazim, persons in the villages of the 
Paiijal) who help the fiirmcrs, but arc not 
regularly hired cultivators. 

CHAIR-MKHDI. A mahomedan sect 
who believe tliat the imam Mehdi has come 
to the world and gone. The words mean, 
without, or deprived of, Mehdi. See Elias ; 
Mahomedan. 

CHALlCriA. Hind. Pers. Woollen 
rugs. Woollen carpets. 

CtHALLAH. AiiAn. grain. 

CHALME. Hind. Anabasis multiflora. 

GHANDA-BELA. Hind. Andropogon 
schienanthus. Linn. 


Gt[AHTH;AWQ|d[}; Anglo-Tsl. Gan- 
*thakatra...^ TBi. of the Northern 

Circars. 

GHAO. .. iliND. A wound, an nicer 
wounded. Hence, Ghaeja(?) Guz. The 
village barber, and barber surgeon. 

GHAR. Arab. Peks. Hind, miite 
quartz. White cornelian. Ice, hail, aim 
a cave. 

GHAR, Mongol. The hand : it is tbo same 
as the Sanscrit word Kar, the Hindi Gar, 
and in Greek Kheir. 

GHAR. A river near Eilcheepoor. 

GHAR, Hind. The best kind of ginger. 

GHARA. Hind. A globular and short 
necked earthen vessel. See Gharra. 

GHARAM. Mal. Salt. 

GHARASKAI. Hind.—? ? 

GHAREI KASHMALU. Hind. Lalle- 
mantia Roylcana. 

GHARGHASHTAI. Hlnd. Amygda- 
Ins Persica. 

GHARI. A water clock ; a clepsydra ; 
a brass gong, a division of time, about 24 
minutes, hence, Ghariali, a gong striker. 

GHART. Mar. Ghadi. A Sudra at- 
tendant on a temple, corresponding with a 
Gurare. 

GAVIAL, properly Gharial, is the Gavia- 
lis Gangeticus, the Narrow-beaked Croco- 
dile of the Ganges, (Edw., Phil. Trans. Na- 
tural Syst. Amph.) Gavialis Gangeticus, 
Gray, ( Syiiops Rept. ) the Gavial of the 
Ganges, Griff., * Anim. Kingd.* The Gavial 
of tho Ganges is supposed to be the largest 
of tho living Saurians. The measurement 
of tho largest mentioned by Messrs. Dumeril 
and Bibron is given at 5 metres, 40 centi- 
metres (17 feet 8 inulics.) — Engl. Oyc>^ 
p. 205. See Gharial ; Reptilia. 

GHAR-l-JAMSlD, See Kandahar. 

GHARIKUN. Ar. Hind. Pkrs. Agaric ; 
Boletus igniarinns also Agaricus igneus, 
also Polyporus, sp. A fungus used in me- 
dicine. 


GHAKDARVA (Jaksha) tho voicefnl 
yints in the air who sing the praises of 
Brahma. See GandarVa. 

GHANNA. Dukh. Sugarcane. 

GHANS. Guz. Hind. Grass. Hay; 
Herbage. See Ghansor-Kafur 

GHAN SENG. Can. Bignonia xylo- 
«arpa.^itoit6. 


GIIANTA. Hind. A clock: a gong: 
hoar : ghanta bajana, to strike the hour. 
GHANTARAVAMU. Sansc. A species 
Crotalaria. This, like tho Telugu .iiame 
„ chettu is a generic term, signifying 
rattle ” from the sound of the sce^ in the 
'cgnme. 


GHARILPIT. a mine of precious gar- 
net occurs at Gharilpit, about eight miles 
south of Palunshab, in tho Hyderabad 
country, in the detritus of a granitic rock, 
penetrated by trap-dykes, and composed of 
mica, garnets, kyanite, quartz, and felspar. 
Dr. Voysey, states that the precious garnets 
are found at the depth of eight or ten feet ; 
in the alluvium at the foot of the rock. The ^ 
surface of tho rock and soil were strewed : 
with garnets in great profusion, but these’: 
were generally of a very inferior quality. 

GHARIPURA Also called Elephanta, aji;' 
island in the Bombay harbour, may be oallri ; 
complete pantheon : for among the buiir ! 
dreda of figures there sculptured, oyerj 
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:/»mcipal deity is |p|B|® . evr- 

i$enily) from his size ai|||Piiion, a prm*^ 

: cipal personage there ; ye^tn^m to whom 
the temple seems pccaliarly do^|f3ted, which 
is approheuded to be the Ona Supreme 
Bamg. But as no representations arc ever 
ni^e of that being, there are shown his 
three principal powers, or attributes, (viz., 
according as they bo contemplated — mytho- 
logically, ethically, metaphysically, or philo- 
sophically,) are, 

Brahma. Creation. Fast. 

Vishnu. Freservsition. Fresent. 

Siva. Destruction. Future. 

Power. Matter. Earth. 

Wjfldom. {Spirit. Water. 

Jnsidoe. Time. Fire. 

Moor*8 Hindu Fanfhmi 

^ GHAKKA PULLI--? Garcinia cambo- 

gia. 

GHAEOT. Hind. Oxy.stelma esculenta- 

GHAftEA. Hi. VI). An uiiglazed earthen 
water pot hence “ Gliar-uai” a raft .support- 
ed on pots. See Ohara. 

GHARRA EIVEE. The modern Punjabi 
name of the Hyphasis, the first of the live 
rivers of the Indus, reached by Alexander. 
The Gharra runs north of Bahawalpoor, 
distant two miles. Soo Punjab. Ind. in 
\dth Cent. 

GHAS. Hind. Adiantum vcnustiira. 
See Gha } Ghan.s. 

GHASzVli. Au. Hind. Pkiis. The ma- 
homedau legal washings of iho body. 
,:The mahomedans have two kinds of ablu- 
. tion or lustration, tho “ Ghasal” or legal 
washings for all classes, after any kind of 
bodily uncleanness such as tho pollutio 
nooturna, mouses, coitus, or child-birth, for 
until purified it is unlawful to cat, pray, touch 
the koran, or go to tho mosque. If the legal 
Ghasal be not needed, nevertlicless, before 
prayer, tbe wazu or washing in a prescribed 
manner of the face, hands and feet is indis- 
pensable. It occupies two or throe minutes. 
The wazu is only needed, wlitm any minor 
cause of impurity as in performing the na- 
tural functions has occurred. Whore water 
is not to be had, tho Teyamnnirri, or rubbing 
the face, legs and hands with fine dust or 
dry sand suffices. 

GHAS-KUCHOO. Beng. Typhonium 
flagclli forme. 

GHASVEL. Hind. Cu.scuta roflexa. 

GHAT. Hind. A term employed in India 
' to designate a ferry, or landing place on a 
river 5 a range of hills or the scarped wall 
of a table land ; or the defile or pass leading 
through such. The Western ghats extend 
from the valley of tho Tapti, to tho gap of 
Palghaufc, a distance of 800 * miles. They 


are clothed with dense ibresi^ with 
inhabitants. The coast line from the sea to 
their base is generally flat and low with 
occasional spurs or solitary hills, but tho 
ghats rise abruptly, almost scarped, to an 
average height of 3,000 feet, Purundar is 
4,472, and Mahabaleshwar, 4,700, Matheran 
is a projecting spur. The eastern Ghats 
extend irom Oris.sa to Coimbatore, along 
the eastern side of tho peninsula of India, 
at distances of 50 to 150 miles from the Bay 
of Bengal. They are steep and well clothed 
with forests. The country lying between 
them and the sen is low, scarcely rising 
above 100 feet above tho sea. See Ghatiya. 

GlIATIOA. Sans, An Indian hour, 24 
minutes European time. See Banda. 

^ GHATIYA. H. A brahman who attends 
at ghats where hindu pilgrims bathe, to 
take care of their clothes, and supply sandal, 
flowers, &e., he exacts certain fees, as a right, 
denouncing imprecations on any who rc.sist 
his exactions, tlicsc people sometimes repair 
to a di.stanee to escort pilgrims to their 
places of ablution. Wilson. 

GHA'r-.AfANJJlf. II. Beng. A ferry- 
man, applitid also to a man who regulates 
the hire of boats, supplies, <fec. d’;o. Wilson. 

GHATN’zV, Hind. ? A tree of Cliota Nag- 
pore. Hai'd, yellow timber. — Cal. Gat, Ejj. 
1852. 

G HATOT-KACHA, See Inscriptions, 

p 

GHAT ’ PALM. Eng. Caryota urons. 

GJIATTI GOND. Guz. Hind. Gum- 
Arabic 

GHATYARI. Hind. AnJropogon iwar- 
ancu.sa. 

GHAZ. Hind. Pers. Tatnarix orien- 
tali.s ; tamarisk, 

GHAZ A, Au. in mahomodanism, an ex- 
pedition against infidels : tho term Ghazi is 
applied to those who fight for their religion 
to the death. M'cGmjor^s HIstonj of the 
SMs, Vol. I, p. 11)3. 

GlIAZAL. Au. An ode, it should con- 
si.st of not less than five, or more than 
eighteen, couplets ; tho last line of each 
couplet terminating in tho same letter of 
the alphabet. The two first lines of the 
ofle rhyme together, after which every 
alternate line; and the last verse always 
contains the “ takhallus,” the assumed 
literary name of the poet. 

G riAZAN son of Kai-Khatu and nephew 
of Kablai Khan, succeeded to his father s 
thi*one ill A. D., 1295. Ho was a brave 
soldier and statesman. 

GHAZGI BRAHUI. See Kelat, p. 492. 

GHAZI. Pbrs. Hind. Amahomedan 
soldier fighting for his faith. A 
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warrior. One who has slain an infidol 
GHAZI MIYAN. a mahomedan saint in 
high repute with the agricultural and lower 
closes of the N. W. provinces, except in 
Dehli, and included among the Panohpeeree. 

The Mirat-i-Musaoodee says he had a dream 
t|i 0 night before his death, in which his 
mother camo and placed a bridal chaplet on 
his brow as being indicative of the crown 
of martyrdom with which ho was to be 
honored on the following dtiy. Ho is partly 
on this account called Gajna Doolha and 
Salar Chliirmla. Who this Gbazee Moean 
was is a question on which even mahomedan 
authorities are not agreed. Elliot quoting 
M. Garcin de Tasay, in his momoire of tho 
Moosnlman religion in India. 

GHAZI PUR. L. 25 o 33' C'\ N. L. 83 © 

81" 8. E. a town in Hindostan, on the left 
bide of tho Gange.s, 71 miles N. E. of Ben- 
ares in the Benares district of the N. W. 

Provinces. The Dak bungalow is 351 feet 
above the sea. Lord Cornwallis is buried 
there. He had been appointed Governor 
Geiicnil a second time and was proceeding 
lip the country when he fell sick and died 
here. Tv, of ITiu. Vol. 1. p. 121. 

GHAZLEI. Hind. Tarnarix dioica. 

GIIAZNAVI. Belonging to Ghazni. 

GHAZNI. A town in Afghanistan 7,726 
feet above tho sea. On the north of tho 
town, about half a mile from tho gate, rises 
the first of sultan Maliraiurs niinars, or 
towers, the other is about four hundred 
yards beyond it, in tho same direction. They 
both rise alone, based upon rough stone- 
work. Tho most northerly is the hand- 
somest structure; but both are c.xquisito 
speciincus of brick- work. They are about 
140 feet in height, and much damaged. 

Ghazni commands a rao.st cxten.sive 
kplain, which is but indifferently furnished 
IJwith villages, and castles,althougii not absolu- 
tely without tbom,and thoriver of Nawar runs 
bmeatli the town walls on the northern side, 
flio town is seated in tho midst of a 
country, and in tho adjacent plains 
Jt Nawar it has immense fields of pasture. 
wziii in its prosperity was frequently EJdozo 
and sacked, memorably, by the great Aram 
^ttlaku and by Alla-ud-din, the Afghan Altumshor 
pnnee of Qhor. Ghazni* has tho repute of „ ^ttumsh 

»aBcnt authorities, tells us, that the kings empress 
the Tavana and Deucalion resided at it. “ 

® further tells us, that its proper ancient 
L ''^8-8 Sabal, Zabal, or Saul, as written 
'jj^^ysococcas, whence ho refers it to be 
it! k Ptolemy. Ho also conjectures 
tho Oscauidati of the Pentingorian 
% noted as twenty-two fursangs from 


n. 

Asbann, Ml ^.l^siders Kabal, and 
thirty-five age ' from Rupha, which 

he would mntify with Shoher Safar. 
The annal^^f the Yadu of Jeysulmir 
state that long anterior toVicrama, they 
held dominion from Ghazni to Samarcatid, 
they ostabli.slicd tliemsclves in those regions 
after the Mahabarat, but, on the rise of 
maboraedanism or the pressure of other 
races, they were again impelled towards the 
Indus river. They assert that Ghizni is pro- 
perly Gujni founded by tho race of Yadu ; 
and ill a curious specimen of hindu goo- 
gr.aphy presented by Col. Tod to tho Royal 
Asiatic Society, all the tract about tho 
glaciers of tho Ganges is termed Gujlibnn, 
or Gujlibu, the ‘Elephant Forest.’ elephant 
wilds. There is a ‘ Gujingurli’ mentioned * 
by Abul Fazil in the region of Bijore, in- 
habited by the Sooltano, Jadoon, and Euso- 
fyze tribes. 

The empire of Ghizni was founded by 
Abistagi, governor of Korasan A. D. 960, 
who revolted from the king of Buohara: 
whoso ancc.stop, in his turn, had risen to 
power, on the ruins of tho kaliphat empire, 
about 87 years before. Ghizni consisted 
chiefly of tho tract wliich composed the 
kingdom of Bactria, afior tho division of 
Alexander’s empire : that is, the countries 
lying between Parbhia and the Indus ; and 
south of tho Ox us. Emperors, who have 
reigned in Hindoostan sinco tho Ghiznian 
conquest. Tod's Rajasthan^ Vol. II, p. 465. 
BennelVs Memoirs^ p. xlix, 

Okiznian Empevovs Began to reign. 


Mahmootl I. 
Mahoniod I. 
Miisauod I. 
Modood 
Mnsaood II. 
All 

Roshid 
Fcroch Zaad 


A. 1). 
... 1000 

••‘1 1028 
1011 


n)rahim I. ^ 
Musaood 111. 
Arsilla 
Ryram I. 
Chnsro I. 
Cliusro II. 


•"1 1051 
"• j 1052 

GJwrian, or Oaurian Eiujieror. 
Mahomod II. or Mahomed Gliori 

Vatan, or Afghan Bmi)eroY8. 




Byram II. 
Musaood IV. 
Mahmood II 
Baliu 


ISO.*) 

1210 

1235 

1236 
1239 
1242 
1215 
1265 


Chizer 
Mubarick II. 
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Keikobad 
Feroso II. 

Alla I. 

Ojnar 
Miibarik I. 
Tuglik 

Mahomed III. 
Feroz III. 
Tuglik II. 
Mahomed IV. 
Aba-Bukor 
fMahmood III. 

Seid Dynasty. 

. . 14 1 4 I Mahomod V. 

.. H2llAllaII. 

RK 


:/} 


A. D. 
1056 
1098 
1115 
1118 
1152 
1159 


1118 

1286 

1289 

1296 

1316 

1317 
132 J 
1325 
1351 

1388 

1389 


U47 




Mogul, or Mongol Eri^rors, 

Baber .. 1525 Hnmaiooii . 1530 

■ Second Patan Dynasty. 

Shero 1542 1 Mahomed VI. ..Iiri-o 

iSelim .. 1545 1 Ibrahim III. " 

Mogul Dynasty restcn'ed. 

Hnmaioon 1654* Ferkh?er 1713 

Acbar . 1555 Riiff-oh-nl-Diijat 

Jelmngir . 1605 Ruff-oh-ul-Dowlahj * 

Shah jehan 1628 t Mahomed Shah . I7l8 

Anrangzebo, or A!- Ahmed Shah 1748 

Inmgir I 1659 Alumgir II ... 175.3 

B^adurShah . 1707 Shah Alnm .. 17C0 

Jehunder Shah . 1713 

* He began his reign in Ghizni, A. D. 977. 

+ Tamerlane’s invasion happened in this reign. 

% And Nadir Shah’s in this. 

Acbar was the first who made a great 
innovation in the standard of the coss. Ho 
directed it to bo taken at 5,000 guz, equal 
to 4,757 yards ; that is, about a British mile 
and 6 furlongs . — RpMnelVs Memoirs, p. 4. 

It was captured by the British on the 
23rd July 1839 re-capfcti red 6th September 
1842. Vigne*8 jiersonfd Narrative, p. 128-9. 
Maso^i^s Journeys, Vol. IT. p. 222. See Kabul 
p. 433 Kattiyawar. Khyber,Kufa, Mahmud, 
Somanath. 

GHAZN* RIVER. Rises in the Huzaroh 
mountains, about Lat. 33® 50', Lon. 68® 20'. 
Its course generally southerly, as far as lat. 
83® ; afterwards south-westerly, into lake. 
i^Abistada, in lat. 32® 42' Ion. 68® 3'. 

GHBBBAHELLI KURA. Tel. Greens 
of Premna integrifolia.— 

GHEBBTJNELLI VERU. Tel. Root 
of Premna integrifolia. — Roaift. 

GHEBR properly GABR. Pers. A term 
of reproach, applied to the Parsees in Persia, 
it seems to correspond to the Turkish 
Gaour. See Gabr. 

GHECHO. Beng. Spathium chinense. 

GHEGHU. Hind. Aponogeton monos- 
tachyon. 

GHEE. Hind. Clarified butter. Sec 
Gbi. 

GHEENTI-NUTI. Bgno. Amarantus 
tenuifolins. 

GHEGURA. IlfND. also Ghoghura, is 
the unripe pod of gram. Also the unripe 
bole of cotton which is known also by the 
^ names of Goolur, Ghenteo, and Bhitna. 
When it bursts it assumes another name, 
when this change in the plant occurs, it is 
nHual eastward of the Jumna, to select the 
lar^t plant in the field and having sprin- 
kled it with buttermilk and rice water it is 
bound all over with pieces of cotton, taken 
from the other plants of the field. This 


selected plant is called Sirdar or. tBhogoi, 
daee, i. e., Motherveotton, from bhoW 
a name sometimes given to a large cotton- 
pod and daee (for daiya) a mother; and 
after salutations are made to it, prayers aro 
offered that the other plants may resemble 
it in the richness of their produce. To the 
west of the Jumna there is rarely a Bhognl- 
daee, but when the pods begin to bnrat 
women go round the field, and as a kind of 
lustration, throw salt into it, with similar 
supplications that the produce may bo 
abundant. Tihullus Lib. II, El. i, says, 

Dii patrii purgamus agros, purgamus 
agrestes. 

Vos mala de nostris pcllite limitibus. 

Hen seges eludato messem fallacibus her- 
bis. 

The practice appears to bo observed i 
with a similar object and in somewhat. ! 
similar fashion to the Ambravalia of the . 
Romans and the Field-Litanies of the 
English Church Rogation or Gang-days. 
Elliot. 

GHEJASUDUMUSTRA. Sans. Pcdali- 
um mnrex. Gokeru. 

GHBLIJRU. TeL. Triahthcma obcor- 
data. — Koxb. 

GENDAGA TRIVAGUM. Tam. Sul- 
phnric acid. 

GHENDAGAM. Tel. Sulphur. 

GHENDAMULA. Sans. Hibiscus cscii- 
lentus. 

GHENGIRAVI CHETTU. Tcl. Thes- 
pcsia populnoa tree: — Lam. 

GHENNERU. Tel. Ncrium odornra.- 

AU, 

GHBNNERA VERU. Tel. Root, of 
Herium odornm. 

GHENTAL. Hind. Tulipa stellata. 

GHERIA, a small river that rises in the 
Balaffhat. 

GHERIAH, was tlio chief town and 
strongest port of Angria : in 1756 it was 
attacked and taken by a British squadron 
under Admiral Watson, and on land by an 
army under Clive. A Mahrata army, was 
present, but held aloof. 

GHERIAH. Twenty-one miles from Jnn- 
giporo is Sooty, where the Bagiritti branches 
oft* from the Gauges. The neighbourliood 
of Sooty is rcmai'kable for the battle ot 
Gheriah, fought between AH Verdi an 
Sarferaz Khan in 1740. There was atmthei 
battle fought in 1763 between Mcer 
and the British. Tr. of a Huid. I. p. b5; 

GHERU. Can. Semocarpos anacardinin- 

GHERUTTI KAMA. Tel. Vernoiua 
cinerea, Less. . 

GHET KUCHU. Beno. Arnti^prixenBe. 
syn. of Typhonium orixense.^-^§«i<>^‘ 
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lAK. 

GHEZO Hind. Manna. See Kudrai chil^ll^s 
jlsJvassi. place and ttoje pjSfclai m aloud, boldinff the 

GHBZUNJGABEEN manna. See child in one htMin^^id a knife in the othef, 
Kudrat. Halvassi. that any one wanting a wife might have 

GHI. Guz. Hind. ClariOed Butter. her ; otherwise she was immolated.” By 
Ghruttham, grita. Sans. | Noyi, Tam. Tel. this means they had more men than women, 

Ghi ia largely manufacfcurcd in all the occasioned the custom of several has- 

south of Asia and generally sells at 25 per *^^^ds to one wife. When any one husband 
cent, above the cost of butter. Ghi is made up a mark at the door, 

ill very largo quantities in the jungle tracts observed by the others, they 

of the “ Bar.” The finest ghi used on the J^|thdrevv till the signal was removed. The 
Bombay side of India, comes from Karacheo 8*^® supposed to be the desceudants of 

near the mouth of the UAvlb—HMu Infan^ the mountaineers whoso chief Ambisaces sent 
ikuh\ p. 1 77. ambassadors with presents to Alexander. 

riHlAND.E. It. Acorns; the seed or fruit ^’‘it it is also 

of the oak. written Ghuka and Khaka.— Tod’s Eajds* 

GHIAOUR, originally Gabar or fire- ! P- ^3®. See Afghan, Kabul, 

worshipper, is now synonymous with Kafir, | 

and is applied to the people who preceded.! KOMAR. Hind. Aloe Iridica.— 

the mahomedans, as well as to l^uropeans. 

RieXs mkhiice in Koordistan, Vol. I. p. 30. GHILAN. A district known to the 
See Gaour, Gabr Ghabr. ' ancient Arians as Varena. It was tboir 

GHAIAS-UD-DIN - bin - HUM AM- UD- thirteenth settlement and formed the nucleus 
DIN. llis takhalua or literary name was their ancient possessions in India. Haug 
Koiidemir. His book is entitled Habib-us- shown Varena with the four corners 
sayar-fi afrad-ul-bashar, that is to say, to bo a Ghilan. The curso of Ahriman was 
the curious part of the lives of illustrious irregular menstruation. Sco Arians. Kizzel 
iiieii. It is a history which he had extracted Ozan. ^ ^ 

from that which his father Mircond liad GHILANI. Abd ul Kadcr Ghilani, styled 
composed, and entitled, Rauzat-us-Safa, but Sultan ul Aulia. r, , . 

to which he made augmentations. He de- GHIL GARANTA. Tel. Crotalaria 
dicated this book to the secretary of state verrucosa. — TAnn, 

belonging to the king of Persia, shah GHILIAK, a nomade race dwelling on the 
Ismael Safavi, who gave him the name of c®sst of Tartary and biboria as far as Ayan 
Hahib-ullah, and for that reason the book on tho north-western’ extremity of Seghalin. , 
had the name of Hahib given it in the year They are low in stature, stout, and rather 
1508, Heg. 927, in the Reign of Lewis XII. broad in proportion to their height. Shape. 
He was also author of another history, l^be head round, cheek bones prominent, 
which is entitled Khalasat-ul-Akhbar *, or oblique, well defined eye bflows, more 
The Cream of Histories,— History of Genghiz arched than those of the Chinese, hair coarse 
Khm, p. 422. black and bound into a tail, and occasionally 

GHI-TURAI. Hind. Lufifa pentandra. wearing a coarse black .beard, hands, small 
GHILICHI, a branch of the Tech- and delicate, with well shaped nails, com- 
tarnish, the first of the tribes of Kapehak plexion fair and ruddy. The women are 
IlaWw’s History of Pei’^ia, Vol. II, p. 231. small but prolific: 

GHIDAYU. Can. Tree. 

GHI-GOWAR. Hind. Aloe India. Eoyle, 
la Southern India, plants of tho “ Ghi-go- 
war” or ** Kul-bunda,” the Aloe perfoliata, 
we suspended with their roots upwards, 
with a longitudinal incision in each leaf, to 
permit the aroma of the juice to become 
apparent, and disperse mnsquitoes from the 
room. 

GHI KA GADDA. Ddk. Isoetes Ooro- 

^landeliana. Button - - To-ho. I One • - 0 mo ko. 
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^HI-KWAR. 


Aloe perfoliata. Bwk 


GHIKAR, a Scythic race inhabiting the 
of the Indus ; at an early period of his- 
they were given to infanticide. It was a pog 
®^fcoxD, says Perishta, ** as soon as a female Pish 


. l-waK-tna. two • 

. Nangngha. Three • 

. Sooh. Four - 

- Beagh. Five 

- I nok. Six 

- Nung-ye; Seven - 


- unu, 

- Sla. 

- Dhi. 

- Thunghft, 

• Nang o. ^ 

• Ka dha. 


Hand - - Gna-la. 
Teoth - • Ik»ta. 
Nose - - Mnk-slia. 
Ear - - Shia. 

Foot - • Bug-dal. 
Lip - • Hum. 
Whiskers - House. 
Chiu - - Ge. 

Child - - Nooch-ka. 
Man - - Bosagdh. 
Gnn - • Mut-cha. 
Shoes • - Unta. 


Bear • - Ma pa. 

Water- - Mu. 

Sea - - Na mu. 

River - - Widhi, 

Grass - - Uk-ta. 

Cause - - Wilmakdha* 
Fire - - Thoh. 

Rain - - Tigdhu. 
Sauce pan • Hat chaa. 
Stone - - Jo lo. 

Net • - Ah Dhu pilu f: 
Forest - - Dhn we. 



; Batmou 
Deer 


Gaak. 
Suk ja sa 
Tiaki. 


Huyu. ^ " 
Ja. 


Dr. Latham*8 Discriptive Ethidk^xj. 

GHILJI, an Afghan tribe which, with the 
Abdali, form the bulk of the Afghanistan 
population, but chiefly dwelling in Kandahar 
and Kabul. The Ghilji tribe occupy the 
principal portion of the country between 
Kandahar and Ghazni, and are the most 
numerous of the Afghan tribes. These 
people are also found between Farrah and 
Herat, and again between Kabul and Jelaia- 
bad, but in cither position, being under due 
, Oontrol, they are little hoard of. The Ghilji 
between Kandahar and Ghazni comprise the 
great families of the 01itak,the Thoki, the 
Tereki and the Andari with their siib-divi- 
sions. Of the.se, the three first are indepen- 
dent, and the last, residing at Mokar, are 
cinbject to the government of Ghazni. The 
Vhtak are acknowledged the principal of the 
Ghilji families, and in the period of their 
supremacy furnished the chief, or padshah. 
The Ghilji arc both an agricultural and 
a pastoral people, dwelling in villages and 
castles as well as intents. They are a re- 
markably tall fine race of men, with marked 
features, the Ohtak and Thoki peasantry 
being probably unsurpassed, in the mass, by 
.any other Afghan tribe for commanding 
,, stature and strength. They are bravo and 
warlike, but the generality of them have 
a BtemnoBS of disposition- amounting to 
;l. firocity,and their brutal mauners are not dis- 
. Countenanced by their chiefs. Some of the 
itiferior Ghilji are so violent in their inter- 
course with strangers that they can scarcely 
bl^ponsidered in the light of human beings, 
no language can describe the terrors 
^ a transit through their country, or the 
indignities which are to be endured* 

The Ghilji.al though considered, and call- 
ing themselves, Afghans, and, moreover, 
bihploying the Pushtu, or Afghan dialect, 
^^;a6em to be a mixed race. The name 
. is evidently a modification or corruption of 
Khaiji or Khilaji, thatofagreatTnrki tribe, 
iuentioned by Sherif-ud-din in his history of 
.^ignup. The testimony of Ferishta, while 
dlwlv distinguishing the Ghilji tribes from 
the A%hans, also establishes the fact of 
their early conversion to mahomedaniam, 
ihere is a tradition that they were, at 
^ lome time, Christians of the Armenian and 
(^orgian churches. This tradition is known 
tb^ Armenians of Kabul; and they 
aa corroborating it, the practice 
by the Ghilji of embroidering the 
^ frent parts of the gowns or robes, of their 
and children, with figures of the 


cross, and the ou.stom of theirlicnie-^y^^ 
who, previous to forming their dough into 
cakes, cross their arms over their bi^asts 
and make the sign of the cross on their fore! 
heads after their own manner. 

Bast of Ghazni, in the province of Zurmat 
are the Snliman Khol Ghilji, exceedingly 
numerous, and notorious for their habits’ of 
violence and rapine. These have no positive 
connexion with the Thoki or other tribes 
neither have they one acknowledged head 
but aro governed by their respective malok, 
who are independent of each other. Dost 
Mahomed Khan reduced them to the con- 
dition of tributaries, after having destroyed 
a multitude of their castles. 

The Ghilji women cannot boast of beauty, 
which they strive to supply by ornament. 
The girls, from the age of eight to twenty, 
aro not much veiled, hut they twist their 
hair, and tie it like a cake, which hangs 
over their forehead and a little below their 
eyebrows. The contro of the lock (or hairy 
cake) is adorned by a gold or silver coin, 
which, in black hair, shines prettily. This 
istliesignof virginity amongst the Ghilji. 
The women allow their twisted locks io 
hang upon thoir ears, and even as far as 
their arms. 

Moorcroft mot with a party of wandering 
Ghilji : their tents were nothing more than 
flimsy black blankets, stretched over forked 
sticks about four feet high ; within, they 
had some more hlaukets, sacks, and pack- 
Siiddles, and without, a few loads of mats, 
ropes, and netting, for the formation of 
their packages : both men and women were 
robust, with strongly marked feature.s.— 
Mourcrofl's Travels, Vol. II. p. 3G0. man's 
Journeys, Vol. II. p. IDS to 2 12. Fottinger's 
Travels, Beloochistan and Sind, p. 200, 
Mohun LaVs Travels, p. 323. See Abdali, 
Kaflir, Kalrnnk, Kandahar. 

GHIMISAG. Benq. Hind. Pharnaceum 
mollugo. Syn. of Mollugo cerveana, Ser. 
Mollugo ppergula. 

GHIN". Hind. Elceagnus sp. 

GHIKALITA-PAT. Bung. Corchoms 
capsnlaris and C. olitorius* Linn. Jute. 

GHIKIADAKI. Sans. Cajanus Indicus. 

GHISSA, an atoll island in the Archi- 
pelago. Soo Keffiug Island. 

GHISSARI a wandering blacksmith. 

GHI TREE. Bassia butyraoea. 

GHI TURAI. Hind. Also ghia ton, 
Lufla pentandra. 

GHODA-SALA. Sans. Iguana. 

GHODASALA. Sans. Mimosa abater- 
gens. 

GHOIAH. Bbng. Hind. 
sia. ' 
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ghqsds^ 

QHOGBA,. a oonfluent of the river Gan- 
ges. Fyaabad and Ondh are built on iter 
banks. It rises N. of Kumaon, in lai, 
30 28, N., Ion. 80®40,B., probably at between 

17.000 and 18,000 feet. It runs S. B., 33 m., 
g. W., 70 m. 5 S. E., 12 m. ; S., 30 m. ; S., 
23 m. further j S. B , to Ganges, near Chu- 

— Length, 606 m. It receives the rivers 
Kaptec, 134; Kurnalli, 225; lihyrvco, 70; 
Dliauli, 45; Goringuiiga, 60 m. About 

49.000 sq. in. are drained by it. Butler 
describes it as navigable for the largest 
class of boats in all seasons. 

GltOL. Hind. Cocciuea Indica. 

GHOLAK. Au. Euphorbium. 

GHOLAM. Ar. IIind.Pers, properly ghu- 
1am a youtli, a page, a slave. Elliot considcr- 
ihat in this word wo have the origin of the 
English gallant, gallantry, gala, &o., Ghulam 
being derived from the Arabic gli’l’m libi- 
dinosus, and lienee it signifies a comely 
youth, one chosen as an attendant, or pago 
fop his personal endowments. The Spaniards 
borrowed it from the Arabs, and called a 
handsome young man “galana** from which, 
are derived “galante,” ‘‘galanteiir,** “ga- 
lantei'ia” all subsequently adopted into the 
European tongues through the influence of 
tho amatory poetry of the troubadours. 
In Persia Gholam, is now applied to an 
inferior civil officer or policeman, 
answering to a “ cavass” in Turkey. Seve- 
ral of these are attached to each European 
embassy in Persia. The Shah lias .also a 
number attached to his person who are call- 
ed Golarn-i-Shah: these form a kind of 
body-guard. The Russians use their gho- 
lani only for posting purposes, to accom- 
pany members of the embassy, and have a 
body of Cossacks for escort. Tho British 
embassy gholams ai’e used for escort and also 
for posting purposes, as the regular native 
Indian cavalry who used to form the escort 
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with- 


Tjsl. Hibiscuacan- 

nabinus. 

GHONI, wfiit and barley grain, 
oqt husk. 

GHOONT, or Knud is a hill breed of hors- 
C.S, generally small, strongly made, ha^r 
mouthed, and sometimes almost unmanaji^- 
able. In ascending bill faces, or paB8it% 
along the declivities of moiiufains, it is beat 
to let them have their own way, for in an 
intricate passage they often show more sag^ 
city than the rider ; their common pace id 
a kind of amble, and they stop every now 
and then to breathe, when no application of 
the whip will move them ; they are sure' 
footed, and sometimes halt at the edge of a 
precipice, to the terror of the rider ; they are 
not so quick in ascending hills as tho low 
country horses, but they desc-nd with dou- 
ble the speed, and endure great fatigue. 
The ghoont, though a useful animal, 
seldom carries any burden but a man, the 
total number in Spiti is 295 ; tliey are bred 
chiefly for sale. They have two breeds, one 
a small ghoont, never above 12 bands high, 
peculiar to the country ; and the other a 
large breed, from 13 to 13^- hands high, is 
bought from tho Chinese, and usually comes 
from Choomoortec, for a Chinese ghoont two 
years old, they give a Spiti ghoont four 
years old. All are equally hardy and : 
kept out tho whole winter, except tho year- - 
lings, which are housed. During winter tho 
ghoont Jive on the roots of the stunted- 
bushes, and arc very expert at scraping tho 
snow from off them with their fore feet. 
The breed of ghoont might be improved 
with a little care. Many are killed during 
winter by wolves and leopards . — Powell 
Handbook. CapLlGerard, Account of Coon^ 
awiir^ p. 112. 

GHOOR, a lizard of Guzerat which the 
natives believe to be poisonous, there are 


of the British ambassador was discontinued- two kinds of “ Ghoor” according to native 


during the mission of Sir Gore Ouseley, 
which lasted from 1812 to 1818. 

Fraser tells us that in Persia, the Koolera- 
^see is the superior of the slaves. Each of 
the princes, as well as the king, has a certain 
Jiumbor of confidential troops, who act as 
guards, or agents, on all important occasions, 
who are called “ gholam,” or slaves. 
Mioi. Fraser's Journey into Khorasan, p. 105. 
Fd. Ferrier's Joum., p. 21. 

, ^HOL-MUHUNEB. Bbno. 
hidica. 


See Gond, India, Kelat, Kond ; 


^ p. 488. 
GHONDWANA. 
p. 636, 


See G-ondwanah, Kol, 


report, “ Putlah Ghoor” and “ Chundun.^ 
Ghoor.” So anomalous a creature as a yeno- ; ; 
mous lizard will, however, be believed in by 
no naturalist, until he has ocular demonsira- ; 
tion of the existence of tho poison-apparatuj. 
Hardly a snake is caught in India, that iir j 
not, according to the snake-catcher, the woirt : 
snake in the country. 

GHOOROOGOO KURA. Tel. Celoai4;': 
albida, Linn. ' ^ 

GHOOS, is literally a bribe; and no tr^ 
ty or transaction was ever carried on in : 
Rajputanah without this stipulation. i 
sacred was the ghoos held, from tyrant usa^;,;- 
that the Peshwa ministers, when they ruled 
the destinies of their nation, stipulate tbfi 
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ghoos should go to ’‘ the piivy pupse.-f- 
0od*8 Bajasthanhf Vol. II. pJ 404. 
GHOOSOOL. See Kunawer. 

GHOB, also called Ghoristan, the 
mountainous country between Hirat and 
Ghazni.' According to Istakhri and Ibn 
Haukali it is a rugged mountainous coun- 

S , bounded by the districts of Herat, Far- 
t, Dawar, Rabat, Kurwan, and Gharjis- 
tan, back to Herat, wliich are all mahemo- 
dan countries. Ghor itself was a country 
of infidels, containing only a few mahome- 
dans and the inhabitants spoke a language 
different from that of Khorasan. — Elliot. 
EMin8tone*8 Oahul Vol. I., p. 244. 

- GHOBA. Hind. A horse ; hence Ghora- 
wala, a horse-keeper, a groom. 

GHOBA or Bhutghora, subsequently 
known as Ahmodabad. 

GHOBA, is the name of an old and ox- 
^ tifict sircar, which according to the 
i^gister in the “ Ayeen-i-Akberee,*’ con- 
tained 89 mehals and yielded a revenue 
amounting to 72,62,780 Dam. 

• GHOBAGHAT Lit. Horse-ferry. A town 
and zemindari in the Bogra district of Ben- 
gal. mentioned . in the Ayin Akbari. — Yule 
Oailiay IL, p. 584. 

GHOBALANJEA. Uiiu? Tontara. 
Uria ? A tree of Ganjam and Gumsur, ex- 
treme height 80 feet. Circumference 3 feet 
^and height from the ground to the inter- 
section of the first branch, 10 feet. Used 
;,far-«pinning wheels, sugar presses and 
ploughshares, and burnt for firewood, being 
tolerably common . — Captain Macdonald. 

GHOBA-MOOG. Beng. Phaseolus sub- 
lobatus. 

GHORBASTA. The climate of Mckran, 
generally, but especially at the level tract 
south of the mountains, is very unhealthy. 
Ghorbusta or Ghorbund occur in Mehran, 
great structures, at times almost bearing 
resemblance to the Cyclopean remains of 
Ettrope. They are evidently remains of 
4. people who occupied or passed through 
^^Ae country long prior to the advent of 
present occupants, who know nothing 
the builders, or of the uses of the 
^ tfiiil^ngs, and attribute them to kaffirs or 
^^^Mdeis^,, They are found usiially in out 
of the 4rSy places, narrow valleys at pre- 
sent stony and barren. They are placed 
- Always on declivities, or across the mouths 
r if ravines. Their solidity and size are 
to the steepness of the declivi- 
ty ‘, but, where there is only a gentle slope 
the waUs are narrow, low and slightly built, 
but where the descent is great and the flow 
i:,of waisr after floods and rains would be 
I^Ont, they are of great thickness and 


height, and, as seen in the wdl^ beyond 
Baghwaaa, supported and strengthened by 
buttresses or walls built at right angles. 
They always present a scarped face to^the 
opposite side, which, when well preserved, is 
levelled off with the surrounding and supe- 
rior ground. Those built across the mouths 
of ravines are very solid, and high, and 
usually the builders have taken advantage 
of some mass of rock jutting out as a sort of 
foundation. Those in slopes are never seen 
singly, but always in numbers varying with 
the extent of the ground to be covered, and 
placed in succession one behind the other. 
The intervening ground being levelled is 
thus formed into a succession of terraces. 
They were connected with the irrigation of 
the country. Those built across ravines were 
intended to form tanks for the preservation 
of the waters that came down at irregular 
intervals in floods. Those on slopes, to 
economise the distribution of water; the 
surplus water of one terrace running over 
and flooding the lower one, depositing as it 
went a layer of surface soil. The ground 
thus levelled, of course, became more valua- 
ble, freed from the irregularity and rough- 
ness which characterise these narrow stony 
valleys. They are almost confined to the 
provinces of Jhalawan, and are largest and 
most important in the southern and south- 
eastern portions of the province.The ancient 
city at Gunjjuk seems of the same date, and 
constructed by the same people. From the 
numbers and position of these structures, 
the people who built them must have been 
extremely numerous; must have felt that 
the country as existing by nature was 
utterly incapable of supporting them ; and 
they must have possessed an energy and 
ingenuity which the present races are total- 
ly without. It appears probable, nay almost 
certain, that they must have swarmed east- 
ward over the mountains from Mekran, 
making their appearance on the south-west 
portion of the table land. Gradually push- 
ing eastward and northward, as their num- 
bers increased, either rapidly by additions 
from without or more slowly by increase of 
the population from within, they ascended 
to the various valleys as high as Kelat, 
when, discovering the great eastern outlet, 
the Moolla pass, they found an exit by « 
into the plains of India. How long they 
remained on the table land ? fi?om whence 
they originally came f and over what conn- 
tries they eventually distributed, are alia® 
mysteries. 

Lieutenant Aytoun, in his 
port on a portion of the Belganin 
ate given in Mr. Oarter’s Gepld^®^ 
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" dHORBBSUNN. 

pors on Wdstem India, page 392, mentions 
that certain gorges in the hills had been 
artificially bonded and there kadir is a ter- 
race coltivating race on the Polney hills in 
the extreme south of the peninsula. There 
are one or two points of slight resem- 
blance between the -* Pelasgi ” the builders 
of the Cyclopean walls of Greece, Italy, &c., 
and the Ghorbasta builders, suggesting 
that they might have been a kindred people 
with kindred habits. The Pelasgi came 
from Asia, not from Asia Minor, not from 
Syria, not from Assyria, not from Persia, 
but probably from that birth place of 
emigration the tract north and north-east of 
Persia. The Ghorbusta builders probably came 
from the same tract and were not Mekra- 
iicos, nor Persians, nor Assyrians. The Pelas- 
gi, existed only a few generations in Greece 
(about 250 years) before they were turn- 
ed out by the Hellenes ; they must therefore 
have brought with them when they entered 
tho country their propensity for building 
massive walls, and commenced their work 
almost immediately on arrival. It was pro- 
bably tho same with the wall builders of 
Beloochistan, they only remained in tho 
country long enough to allow them to ex- 
tend northward as far as Kolat, when meet- 
ing with the Moolla pass, they debouched 
into tho plains. Their art was a fully de- 
veloped one, before they arrived here to 
carry it out. Tho Pelasgi arrived in Greece 
about 1800 B. C. This date seems to accord 
roughly with tho advent of tho unknown 
people into Jhalawan. 

The Ghorbasta buildings differ considera- 
bly, however ; for when compared with the 
Cj’elopean remains, they are slight, most 
roughly executed, and insignificant ; yet 
they efvinco alike instinct and habit in two 
races which probably came originally from 
the same region. — Dr. Cook in No, VI, J?om- 
hnif Medical Transactions. 

GHORBAOH. Hind. Acorns calamus. ’ 

G HO R. BAND. A valley separated from 
Koh-i-daraan, by a hill range stretching from 
the Hindoo-Kush , it contains many anciont 
remains. The Shirwan tribe occupy it. See 
Ghorbasta, Kelat, p. 489, 490. Khyber, 
p. 520. 

GHOROHGRHA, also ghorcharha. A 
sub-division of the Coormco tribe, Tho 
jitoral meaning of the word, if rightly spelt, 
is a horse-man, but Elliot is not sure that 
there may not be some connexion between 
them and the Koorchurra whom Tod puts 
tJown in Chund Bardai’s list of the royal 
l"dCQR,r^Ellwt. 

GHORESUNN, Beko. also Mecstapat. 
^rng. Corohorus olitorius, Sunn hemp. 


,GHORT. * SiKD. White cornelian. 
GHORIBIIND. SefeKohistan. 

GHORKA. A people inNepal said to’be of 
mixed origin, a brave and fierce race, by the 
Chinese called Ku-rn Ka-li. There can be no 
doubt of the warlike character ofth4Ghor]^ 
Not only are they brave and skilful soldtei^i 
but, for a barbarous nation, they are 
derfully advanced in tho art of fabricating , 
the implements of war : they cast their owit 
ordnance, manufacture tbeir own muskete, 
short, powder, and cartridge-boxes ; in fact, 
every instrument or weapon used in civilian 
ed warfare is manufactured in Nepaul, often 
clumsily enough, but the mere fact of their* 
being capable of being used, and used with 
effect, is highly creditable to tho ingenuity 
of the Gborka. The Ghorka are the con- 
querors of Nepaul, and now compose the 
army ; they have grants of land called jag- 
hires, on which they live when not actually ■ 
on service. They are a handsome and in- 
dependent race, priding themselves upon not 
bcink able to do anything but fight ; and 
have a free and sometimes noble carriage 
like tho Tyrolese. The Ghurka, and Bhutani, , 
on the East, and tlio Lahu|i and Kanawari 
on tho west, dwelling amongst the valleys 
of the Aimalaya, are, according to Cunning- 
ham, mixed races, between tho Bhot family 
of Tibet and tho hindu race of the south. 
Cnnnintjliam^ Oliphant. ^ 

GH()RLA. Hind. Gugaira, a woodeii 
implement used in tho process of making;, 
sajji or barilla. 

GHORA-PACHAR. See Sat-dhara. 

GHOR-PHAR. J)uK. Iguana. Seo 
Guann. 

GHORPHARA. A powerful Mahratta 
family, who hold lands at Gunjundurghur, 
Sondur, Madhol, and Akulkoto The : 
derive their name from tho Ghorphar, or 
Iguana, from a tradition that tho founder 
of the family scaled and took a fortress by 
its means. v . 

GHORAPUCAR. A river of Bhopal. ' 

GHORUMBA. Hind. Cucumis col^ 
cynthis. 

GHOS. Beno. Luffa pentandra and Lt/ 
actuangula. . 

G’HOSBE, also g’hosi, herdsmen. They - 
are said to be descended from the Abirra^. 
Most of them have now been converted Jba ^ 
mahomednnism ; indeed, the name is geuf- 1 
rally considered, according to the dietioiM.^ 
aries, to be exclusitely applied to mahome4iMi>' 
milkmen. The name is derived frcmi^.^ 
Sanscrit word signifying a cattle-pen. : 

eastern G’hosi who have been oonverii^ ^ 
are called Bundcc G’hosi. In many 
of the country, as in Delhi, , the GhoaVjm 
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iilOBO wbo trado in milk, wiihoni any refer- 
iQQce to their oasto of religion. 

GHOSHA. Sans., from goosh, to sound. 

GHOTA-MAR. Hlnd. a king fisher. 

GHOUL. Pers. Turk., according to 
superstitious belief in Persia, a fair woman 
of about 20 years of age that preys at 
m§ht on dead bodies. The Ghoul or “ De- 
mons of the Desert are also described as 
a hideous race, that sometimes haunt ceme- 
teries, and particularly infest a dreary tract 
in the North of Persia, not far from Tehran; 
bmring the portentous name of Malek-al- 
mout darrah, or “ Valley of the Angel of 
Wh.” 

GHRTTA KAUSIKA. Sec Hindu. 

GHRITO-KOMARI. Beng. Aloe In- 
dies. — Boyle. From which an efficient sub- 
substitute for our Pharmacopseial aloes may 
he obtained. 

GHUBBER. A large mountain mass be- 
tween Tank and Bnnnoo, protruding into 
the plains, infested by a predatory tribe, 
named Mithani, who are perpetually at feud 
with the Waziri. 

6HUGLAT. Hind. Chloroxylon dn- 
poda. 

GHUJBAI. Hind. Pushtu; also Gira, 
Alnns nepalensis, Himalayan alder. 

GHULABI-JAM. Duk. Eugeniajambos. 

GHULAB SING, a maharajah of Kash- 
mir, a Dogra raj put, died on the 2nd Aug. 
1867. 

^ .GHUMBRA. Hind. Phlorais indica. 

GHUNOHI. Hind. Abrus precatorius. 

GHUNDA-BELA. Hind. Andropogon 
citratnm. 

GHUNDASARU. Duk. Santalum al- 
bum. 

GHUNGOL also Ghangol. The name 
of the water lily which produces the cele- 
brated Nelo'far or lotus flower. It yields 
a greenish fruit about the size of an orange 
the seeds of which are eaten by the poorer 
etewes.'— 

^^GHUNGRU. Hind. Bolls. 

GHUNIA. Tel. Salvadora Persica.— 

• GHUNNY bags arc made from the 
fibre of the Abclmoschns ficul- 
netilEl dso fi^ra the Sunn and Jute. i 

GHlfttTA. Bsno. Bignonia suaveolens. | 
';;GHUNr^ PATOOLEB. Uria ? A 
tr^ of Ganjam and Gurasur, extreme height 
22 feet* Circumference l| feet, and height 
front ground to the intersection of the first 
hranch, 10 feet Used occasionally for 
axlefcrees and rafters but chiefly for fire- 
wood, the tree being rather common.— Cap^, 
Macdondil. 

GBUNU* i^NO Cyperus rotundus. 
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GHURASKB. Hind. Dodontsfr Bur- 
manniana. 

GHURB. Hind. Populus ciliata. 

GHUREB also Ghari. An hour; op 
the instrument for measuring time. As a 
revenue word, it is applied to . the sub- 
division of a village ; thus, Khundeegawn in 
Delhi is divided into 144 Langrce, each 
Langreo containing 8 Ghureo. — Elliot. 

GHUR-GHINA. See Kelat, p. 492. 

GHURGHURBA-P Corchorus olito- 
rins. 

GHURGHUSHTAI. Hind , or Manda- 
la, Pushtu, Amygdalus persica, the peach. 

GHURI GHENZA. Tel. Seeds of 
Abrus precatorius. 

GHURJISTAN. The correct orthogra- 
phy of this name according to Yakut and 
others is Gharjistan or Gliarshistau. Yakut 
says it is bounded on the we.st by Hirat, 
east by Ghor, north by Merv, and south by 
Ghazni. The ruler of the country was 
called Shar, and from this title the land 
was so called Ghaiju-o-Shar. The Merv-rud 
waters the country, and its chief towns are 
Basliin and Surmin, but the Shar generally 
dwells at a town in the hills called Bilkan. 
Elliot. 

GHURKANI. See India, p. 336. 

GHURKA. See Ghorka, Kazzilbash. 

GHURRA, a water pot, for fetching 
water either of earthen ware, brass or 
copper. 

GHURUGU KURA. Tel. Celosiaal- 
bida. 

GHURUMBA. Hind. Cucumis colo- 
cyntliis. 

GHURUSH. Hind. Phaseolus torosus. 

GHUHWAL. Sec Gurhwal ; India, p. 322. 

GHUSSUN, Arab. Branch of a tree. 

GHUZ, Hind. Tamarix orientalis. See 
Ghaz. 

GHUZHBE, Hind. Plantago major; 
Alnus, sp. 

GHWA, Hind. Tamarix orientalis. 

GHWANZA, Hind. Crataegus oxyaoantha. 

GHWARAOHBRAI Hind. Quercusilex. 

GHWARDZA Hind. Pushtu, Cmtaegus 
oxyacantha. 

GHWAREJA, Hind. Bdwardsia mollis* 

GHVVARESHTAI, Hind. Amygdalus 
Persica. 

GHWARGA, Hind. Arundo donax. 

GHWIYAN Hind. See Guyan. 

GHYRUN, also Zahar-mora. Duk. Be- 
zoar. 

GIAH-STJRKH-GUL. Him Anag»lliS 
coerulea* 

GJAM. Hind. Cedros deodaro. 

GIAN. Hind. Premna Bauoronafta!* v - 

GIANHAN. Hihd. 



GIASHCJKv ■ HrND. Juniperus com- 

man’s. 

GIBBBL. Ab. a mountain. Seo GaVl j 
Jib’I. 

gibbon. See Simiadm.' 

GIBRALTAII, iu lat. 36^ 7' N., long. 5^ 
21' VV., >vas captured from the Spaniards in 
tlic year 711 and it remained in possession of 
the Arabs till the early part of tho four- 
tcoiitli century, Avlion tlio Spaniards retook 
it, but lost it again in 1333 ; it was thou 
held by tho Arabs until its second recovery 
by the Spanitirds iu MG2. On tho 24tli 
July 1704, it was suddenly assailed and 
CAptared by tho British ixnder Sir George 
Uookuj tho garrison being small and un- 
prepared for dofcnco. Tho Spaniards, occa- 
sionally as.sisted by the FroJich, liavo since 
made various attempts to recapture the 
))lace, but without siioeoss. Burton says 
(libraltar is Jebal-ul-Tarikh ; and “Mt. 
Kthiio that men elepoii Mounte Gybellc ” is 
“Monte Gibello,” the mountain, par cxecU 
leiice. — ii/o'/o/i’i’ Filjrliuago to Meccahy Vol. 
I,, p. '625. 

GIBSON, Alexander, iM. 1)., born at Law- 
roncobirk, October ISOO, was a Medical ot!i- 
cer of the TL B. I. (Jo.’s Mercantile Navy, 
from 1821 to 1824, during wliicb lio visited 
Bombay, Calcutta, China, and many islands 
of tho Archipelago, lii 1825, through tho 
iiilluonco of Joseph Hume, ho was appointed 
to tho Bombay Medical lllstablislrmetit, ami 
served tlirouglioub tlio .Burmc.se war as flag 
Surgeon, to Sir Jcdin Hayes. Ho was 
iVoni 1837 to 18li0, Conservator of Borests. 
Ills contributions to science were 

On Indigenous Products which may be 
I’ppliod to use iu India in supersession of 
Iho more costly supplies obtained from 
liaropo. Lithographed 1837. 

On tho Medical Topography of Guzerat 
bi Vol. 1st of Bombay Medical Transactions. 

Description of tho Method of Breeding 
aud Hearing Leeches in Western India, do. 

Hemarks on tho Climate, Productions and 
Diseases of tho Dockan, Vol. 2nd of do. 

Sundry Papers in the Transactions of tho 
Horticultural Society of Western India for 
lll38-o9 and 40, among, which is an account 

a simple process for the manufacture of 
or Muscovado Sugar. 

Suggestions for extending tho cultivation 

n^ful and ornamental plants in India, 
“ttbliahed by order of Earl Aukland, 1 84l . 

Hoport of Tiials on the powers of Bramas 
P^esB as applied in tho extraction of oils, 
of Calcutta Hort. Soc. June 1843. 

Practdoal Remarks on the cultivation of 
^BttByOaictttta ifor, Soc. Trans. Aug. 1843. 


Forest and Garden R^orts, 1846 & . i 

Transactions of the Agri. and Hdiv Society; ; 
of Western India 1852. This work . 
numerous misprints. f ' . 

Hand Book on Indian Forestry compriunjj 
do.scriptioii8 and details of management' ib 
teak forests together with an accodf 
(drawn up for tho guidance of Departmeni^^ 
of tho forest trees of western India—tbijlir 5: i 
localities, qualitie.s, &c.,witli rcmarkli on tWl'i 
planting of road trees’. ■ ' 

Ho traced the Kino extract exported from v 
Malabar to be tlio produco of PtcrocarpUs V;' 
nuirsupium of tho Western Ghats. .i. 

lie began tho culture of Hyosciamus now 
extensively grown for tho supply of the . " 
medical storo.s. 

Tho introduction of tho ofllcinal senna & ■ 
a growth in tho Bombay Presidency was 
cUeotod by him. 

Ho established at the district gardens in 
the Beckari, a manufactory for tho supply v 
of numerous oils ami extracts fur tho medi- 
cal stores, tho oils being extracted by means 
of tho hyilraulio press, the District Gar- 
dens nearly paid their expenses by means df ' 
the supplies made. 

Memoir on tho forest preserves or shikar- . 
gabs in Sind, printed along with the Parlia- ' 
mentary Papers on Sind, dated 1848. 

On the products of tho Bassia and some 
other trees, printed in Sir W. J. Hooker’s " 
Journal for Fcbruaiy and March 1862. 

On the medical properties of tho bark of ’ 
Alstonia scliolaris Pharmaceutical Journal 
of London, March and April 1852. 

This olhcer had been much employed iu 
forc.sts where malaria is of a very deadly , 
character and being asked what precautions 
ho liad generally taken, he replied — 

To sleep as much as possible with the 
head entirely covered. 

To bo iu motion either marching or mov- ;> 
ing about at work at those hours when ‘ ■ 
malaria is deemed to bo most active, 
from 3 to 7 A. M. 

When marching in such forests at early ^ 
morn — to take cai*o always to broathd|9 
throngh repeated folds of cloth extending;^? 
over the mouth and above the iiosferilS. 

To avoid afternoon marches as 
becomes thereby exhausted aiid opeit ito tli^: 
reception of malaria after nightfall. " 

Ho is of opinion that with care as to th^.; 
several particulars, forests may be traversejj; 
with comparative safety oven at the 
deadly seasons. ^ 

GHI-CHANGI. Tel. Celastrua moutak 
na, Boxb. W. A. & W. Ic. 

GIDAR. Hikd. Jackal. ^ 
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OIGARTINA. 


GILM : ^ 


|^;;GIDAR-DAK. Hind. Cisaus carnosa, 
vjBiipferetia oppositifolia ; Prunus padns. 

^ ^ GIDAR-KI-TAMAKU, of Shahpnr, 
ilitepally jackal’s tobacco, Philiphcea calo- 
tropidis, fieliotropinm europasum, Verbas- 
cnm thapsus. Sec PhilipoDa. 

" ^ GIDARMAR, H. a vagrant and thief in 
Tipper India, (1 it . a j ackal killer. ) — Wilson. 
GIDL Hind. Francoonria crispa. 
GTDIA. H. a class of vagrants and thieves 
in Upper India. 

GIDDA JONNA. Trl. var. of Sorghum 
vulgaris. Lit. sliort or low .sorghum. — J^ers. 
GIDDARKUMB, Hind, a fibre. 
GIDUGUUU. Tel. Cascaria tomentosa. 
Roxh. 

i GIGANTIC COCK. See Phasianida3. 
'"’^GIGANTIC SWALLOW-WORT. Eng. 
jCalotropis gigantca. — Brown. 
OIGARTINA LICHENOIDES.The whole 
thallna of the Ceylon moss is sometimes 
imported from Ceylon, and msed in Britain 
for dressing silk goods. — O^Sltawjhnessi/^ 
p, 6t)8. See Ceylon moss. Edible Sea- weed, 
j^igartina etnax. 

’ OIGARTINA TENAX. 


Graoillaria spinosa. 


Agar-Agar. 


making a kind of jelly which li highly 
esteemed both byEnropeans, and Natives for 
the delicacy of its flavour and is exported to 
China, at lOs per 133J lbs. The agar-agar 
of the 2nd quality from Macassar and the 
Celebes is an edible sea- weed collected on the 
submerged banks in the neighbourhood of 
Macassar by the Bajii Laut or Sea Gypsies 
for exportation toChinaat 12.s.6d,perl33ilbs. 
The agar-agar of Singapore is collected on 
the reels and rocky submerged ledges in the 
neighbourhood of Singapore, and constitnte.s 
the bulk of the cargoes of the Chinese Jimlw 
I on their return voyages. It is much used as 
I a size for stiflening silks, and for making jcl- 
j lies. The quantity shipped from Singapore 
' is about 10,000 peculs annually. — Though 
deserving of being better known, it does not 
appear to be an article of Indian import, or, 
if so, it is brought in under some other name. 
— Honlilr. A. Moyrisnn. Bxluh. Jur, Bpjports 
and Cataloffur: Siinmnnds. Tomllmon. 

William^ Middle Kingdom p. 275. See 
Euchemia spinosa: Gracillaria tenax. 
Fuens tenax. Plocaria Candida. Edible 
sca-weed. 

GUI AIN, or gihen. Hind. Elieagnus con- 
ferta. 


The Chinese people collect this sca-weed 
on the coast to a groat extent using it in the 
arts and also for tbod. It affords an excel- 
lent material for glues and varnishes. It 
ie simply boiled and the transparent glue 
phtained is brushed upon a porous kind of 
paper called ** sha-chi” which it renders 
nearly transparent. It is also used as a 
size for stiffening silks and gauze, and is 
extensively employed in the manufacture 
pjf lanterns and in the preparation of paper 
for lattices and windows. This and other 
kinds of fuci are boiled down to a jelly by 
the islanders on the south and extensively 
used for food, it is known in commerce un- 
der the name of agar-agar. It. is also made 
^ into a sweet glutinous jelly, called in Can- 
ton, Wong-lenng-fan, which is used as a 
^ sweetmeat, and sold on stalls in the streets. 
It is brought from New Ilolland and New 
Guineaand other adjacent islands : between 
400 afid 500 peculs are imported annually 
by tliia Chinese at a prime cost of from one to 
tTVO^dpllars per pecul. Its cbeilpness and 
- ^ qualities as a paste render it 

worthy the attention of other cotintries; 
when cooked with sugar, it re.s<Bmblcs 
foot jelly. Of the three kinds of 
a^*agar sent to the Exhibition of 'j862, 
%pm Malacca, the first t|tta]ity was trom 
a sort of Tripe de Roche, an edible 
spa^weed which ^rows on the rocks iha^t are 
is much used for 


GIIION, or Oxus. The Arian race, accord- 
mg to Bunsen (IV. 487) emigrated out of the 
sources of the Oxus (Gihoii) or Jaxartes, 
B. C. 11,000 to 10,000, and (IV. 491.), 
about B, C. 7,250 to 5,000, the Arians 
separated into Kelts, Armenians, Irenians, 
Greeks, Slaves, Germans. 

GIIION. A ravine, commencing at 'the 
upper part of Gihon, a little to tbo west- 
ward of the city castle, and running at the 
foot of the Avestern walls, is called tlio 
“Valley of Gilion or Rephain,” though the 
word trench or ditch would convey a more 
correct idea of its appearance. As it winds 
round the southern foot of Zion it widens, 
and is called the valley of Hinnom.^ 

! Robmsons Trav. Palest, and Syrian Vol. I, 
p. 1 05. 

GILA. Hind. Acacia scandens. 

GILA GADDI. Tel. Coix baryta.— 
Roxh. 

GILA-GACH. Beng. Eiitadapuscetha.— 

D. a 

GILA GORANTA. Tel. Crotalaria ver- 
rucosa. 

GILAKA CHETTU. Tel. Orotalana, 

GILAKARA. Tel. Cumin seed. 

GILAM and Sibas are on the uoast of 
Laristan, Gilam appears to be the 

Arrian. But we can scarcely BbppoW-» 
the Ghilan, which Hamdal^ Gwi® 
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jecb to the Persian government.— 

‘TraveUf Vol. I, p, 174. Nearohas, p. 375. 
Sec.ed. 1807. 

GILARPATR. Hind. Laminaria sac- 
cLarina. 

GILAS. Hind. Gerasus communis. 0. 
vulgaris, a kind of cherry. 

GILA TIGE. Tlir.. Enfada puscntlia. — 
X). C’ Mimosa scandeiis. — RoxL, 
GIL-ARMINI. Dvk. Hin. Peils. Bole 

aruieiiian. 

GILBOAN OR DUlVIiiJS' ISLAND, two 
miles distant from and on tlie east coast of 
Java, is in lat. 8^ ii' S. and long. IPP 31' 
It is small and steep.- 


, GILLAR. ^ 

GIL ’HRI-MAR. Hind. Aqnil^ penna« 
ta, Omd. literally squirrel killer ’ 

GIL-T-ABHORSHI. A rough, hard, not 
brittle, pink earth, only used in uativo medi- 
cine. Properly speaking, a deposit from 
a iniiieral spring containing sulphur, the 
I sediment is collected and made into littl^^^ .. 
cakes, but the “ Hassan dhnp " ordinarily • 
seen in the bazaar is a mere imitation, con- 
sisting of some earthy clay mixed with \ 
ground sidplnir and formed into cakes, call- f?? 
ed probably Moses’ Stone, from its lamellar 
structure, as if the tables of tlio laws, given . 
on Sinai, had been on slate tablets. 

GILIA ACHILLI^TOLTA. Beautiful 
annuals of easy cultivation, may be grown 
either in the tlowor garden, or in potai 


15" 111 . It is small and steep.— HurahuyaL 
GILEAD BALSAM, Royle, in Ids Hinui- i ^ 

layaa Botany, mentions that the Balsamo- ! aiitj alter ilic rain.s, easily in-opagatod 

tlendvon (Amy ns) GileMden.so or I^rebin- ; any light soil.— rJt/dde//. 

GIL-I-FARSI. lIiND. A pink earth. 


Uiea 3 , or Balsam of Cilcad-tn.'c, known 
in the East by the name of Balessa-n, has 
long been accounted one of the riches of 
Aiiibia, whence or from Abyssinia, its 
native country^ according to Bruce, it was 
at ail early period taken into Syi’ia. It has 
also been introduced into the Botanic Gar- 
den at Calcutta as well as into the Peninsu- 
la of India. See Bal.sarn, Balsamodcndron. 

GILEAD FIR, Abies bulsamea See 
Balsam. 

GILERU. Hind. * Crysthrina arborcs- 
ueiis. 

GILGIT. A territory in Central Asia, 
ill lat. 35® N., and long. 74® E., The Indus 
river runs through it from N. E. to S.W. It 
is on the southern declivity of tho Hindu 
Kush, between Chitral on the west, and 
Baltistan (Little Tibet) on the east. In the 
Bunuu valley there are races intermixed, of 
ivhom may be noticed tho Durdu of 
Gilgit and Cbulas. According to Barnes, 
the mir of Badakbshan, the chief of 
Barwaz in the valley of the Oxus, 
and the chiefs eastward of Darwaz who 
occupy the provinces ofKulub, Sbugbnan 
and Wakkan, north of the Oxus, also tho hill 
; states of Chitral, Giljit and Iskardo aro all 
: held by chiefs who claim a Grecian descent. 

: The whole of the princes who claim descent 
i kom Alexander aro Tajik who inhabited 
^ the country before it was overrun by Turki 
or Tartar tribes. To the west beyond Balti 
Ihe people of Astor, Gilgit and Hunza- 
^a^r speak different dialects of Dardu, 
'^hile the Kashmir people have their own 
^nliar language. The Balti people of 
kittle Tibet, say that Ladak, Iskardo, Klho- 
P^ln, Parik Nagyr, Gilgit and Astor are 
i«stmotTibets,BMrjietf, Bokhara, See Kabul, 
Ladak, Sikh, Tibet. 

UlLGITI, Hind, A kind of wheat. 


GIL-I-IR^IANI, Armeiiiiiii bole, not 
now u.scd in European medicine, but former- 
ly so employed, and still used by natives. 

PmoelL 

G1 li- l-KTT ARDYA. A red earth. 
GIL-I-KIRIA. A soft laminated, nearly 
white clay, resembling chalk in appearance, 
hence probably tho name.— Poirr/L 
GIL-I-MAKHTUM. A soft, rough, irro- 
gular,variogated marl, containing clay, deep- 
ly colored by peroxide of iron, mixed with 
nearly white carbonate of lime. — Powdl, 

. GIL-I-MULTANL Puller’s earth. A soft 
laminated white or pale yellow earth ; used 
by the natives for cleaning their hair, and in 
medicine. 

GIL-LSAPED. Pers. Chalk, Calcis 
carbonas. * 

GIL-I-ZARD, A pale yellow, tough, lami- 
nated earth, intermediate in color between 
gcrii and gil-i-multani, but rcsombling both 
in appearance.-^ PoifeZL 
* GILL, Major Robert, an officer of the 
Madras army, who devoted nearly twenty 
years of liis life to copying and photograph- 
ing the pictures in the caves of Ellora and ^ 
Adjunta. His devotion, in dwelling in such, 
lonely spots as in the ravine of Adjunta is 
unparalleled in modern times. 

GILLAR. Hind. Goitre. 

GILLAR PATR, Hind, a sea-weed lami- 
naria, used as a drug, for goitre. It is obtain^ ; ■ 
ed solely via Yarkand, from the shores of thd ^ 
Caspian Sea. Five or six maunds are import- j 
ed. The word “ patr,” is a leaf. Dr. Martiti 
Honigberger refers gillur-ka-Puttar toLami^ 
naria sacebarina, and allndca to a belief that 
it is found in a salt lake in Thibet ; adding - 
that some English physicians maintain it is 
brought from the Caspian Sea. He says it W; 
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i ^iefdl in scrofulous ulcers in horses. Powell 
rMandHooIc Econ, Prod» Puvjah^ p, 8. 

GILLESPIE, General, aBritisli officer who 
by a rapid advance from Arcot relieved 
Yollore when siezod by rebel Madi-as troops 
in 1807. He afterwards command<id the force 
5^hich captured Java. Ho was killed on the 
^$Pth October 1814 in the G urkha war at the 
assault of Kalapatii. 

. GILOLO, one of the Molucca Islands, 
site north end is in about Lit. 2^ 23' N. It 
ias high bold land, willi three remarkable 
peaks, and it has a long mountainous 
coast. The indigenes live in the north 
of the island. They are radically distinct 
from all the Malay race. Their stature, 


called Alfura, Professor BUemone h^vever 
states they are strictly of theMalay type, and 
have not the dark skin and frizzly hair 
of the Alfura of Ceram and Bara, though 
representatives of that people may exist in 
Gilolo. The population of Gilolo are sup. 
posed to bo 75,000, all but 5,000 of thorn are 
under the sultan of Ternate. 7I/km.ore 3 1 3. 
Horshuryh. Wallace, i\, 13 405. See Pul o 
Gasses : Syang ; Waygiou, Weeda Islands, 
Wiitsari. 

GILO, also Sat. gilo, Hind. Tinospora 
cordifolia. 

GILUGUDU. Tcl. Casearia tomentosa 
— Roxh. 

GILYAK, a race on the lower Amur with 


their features, as well as their dispositionslMongolfcatiiros,huti.heirlaTiguagcis(li(TLT- 
fttld habits are almost the same as those of i ent from the Tungnsian dialects along the 
thp Papuan. Their hair is semi- Papuan, | river. According to Rinso, polyandry pre- 
>«eithor straight, smooth and glossy like all | vails amongst the Smerenkur GUyak, and 
true Malays, nor so fj*i/zly and vvooll}’^ as ihc | the women are treated with the greatest in- 
perfect Papuan type, but al way crisp, waved 
tind rough, such as often occurs amoiig 


dulgonce. Only those skilled in the art of 
the needle, however, need expect to get iiiar- 


;^he true Ripuari but never among the Ma- 1 ried. — RavcMdcm's lliissianff, p 391. 
i^iiy. Their colour alone is often exactly ! GIMA. Bi-iNtL Lady’s bed straw, 
that of the Malay, or even lighter. Of course I thima contauroidcs. 

it 1 I * 1 • i ^ 1 • T -1 1 1 


Ery- 


GIMEER. See Kush or Cush. 

GIN. Hind. Ehretia aspera. 

GiNDING. The name given to a Lmd 
wind in East Java, occasioned by the -8. E. 
monsoon blowing righPover the laud ilirougli 
the gap at Klakka, 1,000 feet above the sea, 
between the Jyang and Teiiggor mountaiuft 
8,000 and 9,000 feet high. 

GINOSHI. Jav. Ganjah. 

GINGARU. Hind. Oratrogus creniilab. 

GINGEE. A town and fort 35 miles N. W. 
of Pondieherry. In the contests between the 
rival Erench and British, and rival Mihratta 
and Mahomcdaii princes, G ingce and neigh- 
bourhood were frequently scenes ofstrile,bnt 


‘ there has been intermixture, and individuals 
ar^ occasionally seen whom it is difficult to 
classify, but in most cases, the large some- 
what aquiline nose with elongated apex, the 
tall stature, the waved hair, bearded lace, and 
hairy body, as well as the less reserved man- 
^ner and louder voice unniisiakingly pro- 
claim the Papuan type. Here is the exact 
^• boundary between the Malay and Papuan 
; race. It is only in the northern peninsula 
that these Papuan indigenes exist, the whole 
of the rest of tlie i.slaud with Batch ian and 
the dther islands westward being exclusively 
'.inhabited by Malay tribes like those of 

Ternate andTidore. This would seem to indi- 1 . 

cate that the Alfuro are a comparatively it long continued a Eronch possession. In tlio 
recent immigi-atiou and that they have come and 18bh century it was taken 
'ilrom the north or cast, perhaps from some was attacked by Aurciigzeb, stormedby t le 
.Of .the islands of the Pacific, though it is Ereiich, but finally occupied by the 
^^fficult to understand why so many fertile ThoErench obtained the grant ofPondicheiiy 
. Jslauds should possess no indigenes, The in 1674 , from a rajah of Gingce, who acknow- 
• 61^6la race are natives of a district lodged the king of Narsinga as his supeiioi - 

'in the extreme north of Gilolo, but 
;&ey; jup great wanderers over the Archi- 
Mlago. They are a very fine race, vemarka- 
;> My energetiq and industrious, of light com- 
tall and with Papuan features, 

Timing near to the drawings and descrip- 
: (tions of the true Polynesians of Tahiti and 
..Qwyhee. They build large and roomy pra- 
‘ settle on any coast 

.pf islaud they take a fancy for. They catch 


but this latter was, at the same time, de- 
pendent on Visiapor. Sevajoe took possession 
of Gingee about the year 1G77, and con- 
firmed the above grant in 1 680.-— ^ 
Memoir, p. Ixxxi. 

GINGELLY OIL. 

Kurit; Sohuk, 
NalUenuai, 


PEBS. 

TaM. 

Xel. 


Jirltch, An. I 

Mita-t^, Til<ka.tol, Guz. [ 

MithaTil-ka-tcl, Hind. | Manchi-uuna, 

Gingelly oil is expressed frojtn the seed 
the Sesamum orieutale. It U largely 


tetle ^d tripang, hunt deer and wild pigs, me oesamum oneuwAio. T 
the meat, cut down , the forest and ported from India to Europe were 
rice or maize. The people of Gilolo are as olive oil. . 
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GIN®l4ar>8BED, 
GIlfGELLT SEED. Sesamum Seed, 
gumsum'i Aft. I Taila, Sans. 

Kiln, Can. | Yolln, Tam. 

'iil, Jingolly. Guz. Hind. I Nuwulu, Tel. 

Kunjod, Pers. I 

The sesamum is extensively cultivated 
ill Southeni Asia, for the oil expressed from 
the seed, which are slightly oval, sinnll, 
tasteless and inodorous. Thero aro two 
varieties distinguished, black, and white or 
yellow, which possess the same properties, 
jiuil in commerce are met with both in a 
mixed and separate state. Ciiigelly seed is 
jjirgely exported to England and France. 
This oil is perliaiis consumed to a greater 
extent than any otlnir by tlio E'ativcs of 
India, and is second only to coeoannt oil in 
its importance as an article of coinmeree. 
It is extensively cultivated thronghoui the 
whole ol* the Madras Presidency, and the 
seodaiid oilliave been exported as follows : — 
Ginr/dhi Sned. 

Year 1817-48. Year 1848-49. 

Qr. 17.518 ...Us 1,60,131. Qr. 8.594... lU 1,02,720 
Year 1849-.')(). Year 1 850-51 

Cwt. 1,41,125118.299,1 12 Cwt. 2,27,779. Hs.4,H7,l85 
Year i85l.-52. Year 1852-5.S. 

Cwt. I,09,414 Us.. 3,02,5.59 Cwt.2,51,613. Us.5,31,604 
Glitfjdhj OIL 

Year 1817-48. Y^oar 18IS-49. 

Gl. 19.520 Us. 11,706 GI. 11,680 Us. 11,533 

Year 1819-50 Year 1850.5 1 . 

01. 52,721 Us. 30,294 GI. 77,202 Us. 48,005 

Year 1851-52. Year 1852-53. 

01. .16,10(5 Ug 26,723 Gl. 72,007 Rs. 43,608 

Of the gingelly seed exported in 1852-53 
the United Kingdom received cwt. 12,713 — 
Ceylon, cwt. 590 — Franco, cwt. 2,87,225 — 
Pogue, cwt. 741 — llornbay’, cwt. 113 — 
^laliiccji, cwt. 33 and '^I’ra van core, cwt. 148. 
Ui the quantity of oil (72,607 gals.) export- 
ed in the same year — gals, 42,043 were ship- 
ped to the United Kingdom — gals. 2,963 to 
Ceylon — gals. 4,232 to Mauritius and Uour- 
hou— gals. 19,698 to Pegu — gals. 46 to 
Bengal— -gals. 27 to the French (Indian) 
ports, and gals. 3,593 to Malacca. The great 
disparity of color observed in the specimens 
of this oil is attributed to the mode of 
preparation. The method sometimes adopt- 
ed is that of throwing the fresh seeds, 
'vithout any cleansing process, into tho 
eommon mill, and expressing in the usual 
way. The oil thus becomes mixed with 
a large portion of tho coloring matter 
of the epidermis of the seed, and is nei- 
ther so pleasant to tho eye, nor so 
^gfreeable to the taste, as that obtained by 
hrst repeatedly washing the seeds in cold 
^ater, or by boiling thorn, for a short time, 
jmtil the whole of the reddish brown color- 
matter is removed, and the seeds have 


GINGELLY eEi&. 

become perfectly White. They Arc theii 1 
dried in the sun, and the oil expi*eesed' as 
nsual. This proce.sa yields 40 to 44 p6r 
cent, of a very pale straw-colored Kweet* 
smelling oil, jin excellent substitute for olive 
oil. Ill India, the oil is chiefly used " ill 
cookery, in anointing the person, for 
soap, and for burning in lamps. In 
land, it i.s cliiefly u.sod for tho inannfactwi?^ 
of soap, and 6 n* burning in iablo-lanips, fc^ v 
which it is better suited than cocoanut 
owing to the lower temperature at which it .* 
congeals. Its value inP)ngland(January 1855) 
£47-10 per ton. In diflerent part s of the Ma- 
dras Presidency the price of this oil varies / 
from Ils. 1 -5-0 to Rs. 6-0-0 per maiind of 
25 lbs. In S. A root it is procurable at Rs. 
27- 1 2-5 per candy. Tho prices per maund'of - 
this oil, at the undennen tinned stations, fov iy 
the i|uartcr ending 31st October 1854, wete 
as follows : — 


Arcot, . - 

lifingaloro,- 

Uell.aiy, 

Berli.ampove, 

Cannanore, 

Cinklnpali, 

Juulnah, - 

JubbuliKjrc, 

J\[adra.s, • 

Ma8uli5)atani, 


118 . A. P 

0 Marl lira, --.58’ 

MfiDRaloro, - 4 1 ® 

Nnirprire, - - 1 12 ^ 

raliimcottah, - _ 4 12 ® 

Paul ghaut, - 3- 7 0. 

Saiuulcoita, - 2 IQ 8 

Socundcrabad, 2 e 11 
0 I Triebinopoly, - 4 1 8 

0 I Vollore, - - 3 14 0 

0 ( Vizagapatam, - 8 2 0 


Second sort Gin(frlly Oil is erroneously 
called “ Rape,” (Kharasance yelloo), is 
from the rod seeded variety. In Taujore, it 
is procurable *t Rs. 3-0-0 per maund. 

Ill Rajalimundiy tho two varieties of sesa- 
mnm are cultivated for the sake of tho oil. 
The best gingelfy seed plant, is iown in the 
month of March, after tho rice crop, and is 
irrigated twice, once at sowing, and onee 
afterwards. Tho seed which is hlacJe^ atfd 
is called 1st sort gingelly, from the feet 
of its yielding the largest percentage of oil|^ 
ripens in May, and rells at the rate of Rs.^ 
60 per candy of 600 lbs. Tho oil obtained 
from both varieties, sells at the same pricey, 
viz., Us. 2-14-6 to 3 per maund of 26 lbs. .. 
according to quality. The 2nd sort of gingelly J 
is sown in June, and produces a red seed. 
The plant although a little larger l^sembles y 
in most respects tho former, it has, however^ .j;: 
a somewhat longer leaf, and the flower ^ 
fers a shade or two in color. A candj^tisl’ig 
500 lbs. of this seed sells at Rs.6 7-8-0. 
price of the oil is the same as that of 
gelly. This seed has of late been expe^t^ ;;; 
to h>ance, in consequence of which the pr^% 
sent prico is double what it was y 

years ago. It will have been seen tba4‘ of 
this small annual plant there are twct'&e ^ 
three varieties. — a/ 1856. 
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Fv^"■ ■ GINGBE. 

t^riGlNGEMBEB. Fi Ginger, 
|^';GINGBB. 

"^iugobll, All. 

:Jiihetttb, Bali. 

Green Aria, Bknq. 

Green Khyong-kliyuk 
; also (dry) kbyeng- 


(dry), IIiXD. 

ZoDzoro, It. 

Jasiaking also jait, Jay. 

Zingiber, Lat. 


Ginger roots of iaferior quaUty ate fee. 
quenfcly coatod with the opidermis, are less 
fall and plump, often contracted and 
shrivelled, of darker colour, being of a 
brownish-yellow, of harder texture, termed 
iliiity, and more fibrous, while the taste is 


> dsein, 

Santy, 

Soiit, 

Gember, 

Gi^pombro, 
lagwer, 

Adruk (green), 

Sant (dry), 

Zinjabil, also, 

Adrnk, (green), Soiit, 


Buum. 

Can. 

Buk. 

Dut. 

Fr. 

Gku. 

Guz. 

Ada, 


Sapadas alsoAlya, Malay j inferior, and less aromatic. 


Alia? Malkal. 

Zunjebil, Peus. 

Gongivre, Port. 

Inbir, Bus. 

Sunthi, Sans. 

Inghuru, SiNCii. 

Jongibro, Si‘. 

Agcnjibre, „ 

Iiiji (green) Sliukku,TAM. 
SUonti, Tel. 


The ginger-plant, Zinziber officinale, 
belongs to the natural order, Zinzibcracca), 
«hd is cultivated in the tropical regions of 
Asia, America, and Africa. It gi'ows in all 
parts of India, and is generally cultivated in 
gardens,being sown about the coinmeiiccment 
l^the rains, and taken up in eight or nine 
Inonths, though sometimes left iu the ground 
forthefollowing year. Ginger is sown at the 
commencement of the rains, iu beds of about 
six feet square, and in a rich cultivated soil. 
Thetplanting consists in dividing part of the 
green root, which the natives first soak in 
a mixture of cow-dung and water ; it is then | 
planted about two inches deep and about 
one foot apart ; it requires a great deal of 
water and to be kept clear of weeds. When 
Hie stalks dry, the ginger may bo bikeu up, 
idttiough it is sometimes left in the ground 
a couple of years. It is better for remain- 
ing twelve months, and must be watered 
the dry season. The stem reaches 
genezAly three or four feet in height, and 
renewed yearly, while the root, which 
ia the part known as ginger, botanically 
termed a rhizome, is biennial. In Jamaica, 
,^he roots are dug up in January 
when about a year old and 
: after the stems are withered. They are 
freed from dirt, and, in some 
with the better kinds, the 
^apidemis or outer coat is stripped off,— and 
b^oe the division of ginger into white, 
setaped nncoated,and into black,unscrap- 
ed/pr coated. In estimating the quality of 
r, a variety of particulars have to be 
i into consideration, as whether the rhi- 
B are coated or nncoated, their form, 
Voplonr, and consistence. 

. f'pihyer roo& of good quality have no 
epidermis, are plnmp, of a whitish or faint 
hH-66loar, soft and mealy in texture, with 
exhibiting a reddish, re- 


the ^ circumference ; the 


According to Div Pereira, the principal 
uncoated sorts are : — 

Jamaica ginger, imported in barrels 
holding ono cwt. each. It is an uncoated, 
pale sort ; and when of lino quality, occurs 
in large, bold, fleshy races, wliioh cut soft, 
bright, and pale-coloured. Inferior samples 
are small in the race, darker-coloured, more 
or less flinty and shrivelled. 

The cultivation of West India ginger in 
Ceylon has been successful. 

Uncoated Malahar ginger, new sort of 
Malabar ginger, Tellicberry ginger, Calicut 
ginger, Cochin ginger, ‘‘ a pale uncoated 
sort imported in chests, casks, or bags, 
sometimes from Telliclicrry, but usually from 
Calicut or Cochin.” It resembles Jamaica 
ginger, both in e.vternal appearance and 
flavour; but has, externally, more of a 
brownish or reddish tint, it first appeared iu 
English comniorco about the year 1841. 

This seems to be the largo sized ginger, 
raised in the first place from Jamaica cut- 
tings, grown in Chernaad, some five and 
twenty miles inland, and is in considera- 
ble demand at most times. When brought 
down in a rough state, and cured, prepared, 
and packed byEuropeans,this ginger realizes 
a high price in Britain, but on the long 
voyage, worms frequently spoil the most 
carefully prepared consignment. This, in- 
dependent of all market fluctuations, pre- 
vents merchants operating largely in this 
most useful article. Were the worm diffi- 
culty overcome, Malabar would probably 
soon supply enough ginger for the whole of 
Europe, as its cultivation is easy and far 
less expensive there than in Jamaica. 

Uncoated Bengal ginger, scraped Ben- 
gal ginger, new sort of Bengal ginger, Call- 
cut sort of Bengal ginger, ** imported in 
chests of about one and a half cwt. It is 
an uncoated sort, darker than Jamaica^n- 
ger ; it is not so large as the nncoated Mala- 
labar sort, and is harder and darker.” 

The chief coated gingers are : — ^ 
Barbadoes ginger, “imported in bags 
of about sixty or seventy pounds. It ^ * 
coated sort, in short, flat races, whiOh aw 
darker coloured than Jamaica 
are covered with a corrugated 
Mahbar gi/ngw, “Unsoraped MateW. 
Old sort of Malabar gmg»; G 
ginger; Bombay gingwr ; imporaw w 
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Bombay in bags or packets. It is a coated, 
dark, and small sort/’ 

Bengal ginger^ Common Bengal gin- 
ger, Old sort of Bengal ginger “ imported in 
bags. It is a coated or nnscraped dark sort, 
wliich cuts flinty and brownish, but is 
plumper and less wormy than common Ma- 
labar ginger.” 

Skna Leone ginger^ Africa ginger, 
“ imported in casks or bags. It is a coated 
sort, the races being generally larger, less 
flat and less plump, than those of the Bar- 
badocs sort, which in other respects tlicy 
resemble. The nneoated gingers, viz., the 
Jamaica, iincoatcd Malabar, and uncoated 
Bengal — are assorted for commercial pur- 
poses according to their (pmlilies, thus : — 

1. Bold, soft, and bright ginger. 

2. Smaller, but soft and bright. 

3. ininty and dark. 

4. Shrivelled, and only fit for grinding. 

The Barbadocs, African, and coated Mala- 
bar and Bengal gingers are usually sold un- 
assorted. 

Besides the two kinds of ginger above 
noticed, other descriptions occur. Thus 
wliat is called green ginger, is some- 
times imported from Jamaica, it consists of 
soft and juicy rhizomes with buds, and ap- 
pears to have nndergone but little prepara- 
tion beyond picking and washing. 

Ginger is cultvatcd to a small extent, in 
Tciiasserim, and sonic of the Chinese make 
a ginger pre.servo of the green roots, in 
imitation of that which comes from China. 

Ginger is extensively diffused throughout 
the .Archipelago, it being of pretty 
general use among the natives, who neglect 
tho finer spices. The great and smaller varie- 
ties arc cultivated, and tho sub-varieties ai’e 
distinguished by their hrowm or white colors. 
There is no production which has a greater 
diversity of names. This diversity proves, 
as usual, the wide diflfusion of tho plant in 
its wild state. Tho ginger of the Indian 
Archipelago is however inferior in quality 
to that of Malabar or Bengal. 

The young shoots put forth every spring 
by tho perennial rhizome are used in tho 
manufacture of preserved ginger (Conditum 
zingiberis). These shoots are carefully 
picked, washed, scalded, scraped, peeled, 
and then preserved in jars with syrup. {Dr, P 
Brmcafl). The finest preserved ginger is 
imported from Jamaica, usually in jars. 
Barbadoes preserved ginger is seldom 
brought over. The China preserved ginger | 
is stringy. It is sometimes imported in tho 
^ried s^te. Dried ginger of good quality, soft 
jmd mealy, may, by the following process, 
be eonyerted into excellent preserved gin- 


GINQBB; 

gcr. Tho rhizomes, selected vyith oaro are 
to bo immersed for three or four weeks in 
very weak syrup, scarcely stronger /than 
Rugar-and- water, to which a small person 
of the carbonate of potash has been ad^Gd ; 
this addition being made to give them 
fresher and greener tint, and also to assjak 
in softening them. As soon as the 
ger has become sufficiently soft, it is pdi 
up in very strong syrup of white sugalT^ 
From the analysis, by Dr. Hassell, of the; 
gingers sold in Loiulon, it appears that out of; 
turenf.y-oiic samples, fifteen were found to bo 
adulterated with sa,go-mcal, potato-flour, 
wheat- flour, ground rice, cayenne pepper, 
mnstard-lmslvs, and turmeric powder in va- 
rious quantities, but in the majority of cases 
constitniing tho principal part of the arti- 
cle. {Hassell. Mason. Food and its Adu^ 
teratlon, p. 390.) 

A great part of that found in the shops 
has been washed in whiting and water, 
under the prctcnco of preserving it from 
insects Tho dark colored kinds are fre- 
quently bleached with chloride of lime. 
Barbadoes ginger is in shorter, flatter, pieces 
called races, of a darker color, and covered 
with a corrugated epidermis. African giu^r 
is in smallish races, which have beenpartiaU 
ly scraped, and are pale colored. East India 
ginger is unscraped ; its races are dark ash 
colored oxtornally, and are larger than those 
of the African ginger. 

GuUlvatiou in Malabar. Tcllichcrry ginger 
is in large plump races, with a remarkable 
reddish hue extcrnaily. Tho Malabar ginger 
exported from Calicut is the produce of tho 
district of Shernaad, situated ir^the south 
of Calicut ; a place chiefly inhabited by 
Moplas, who look upon the ginger cultiva^ v 
tion as a most valuable and profitable trader 
The soil of Shernaad is so very luxuriant, and 
so well suited for the cultivation of ginger, J 
that it is reckoned the best, and in fact 
only place inMalabar where ginger grows and.; 
thrives to perfection. Gravelly grounds arei; . 
considered unfit ; the same may be said of. . 
swampy ones, for, whilst the former check > 
the growth of tho ginger, the latter tend ilS;': 
a great measure to rot the root ; thus th^. 
only suitable kind of soil is that which, 
iug red earth, is yet free from gravel, 
the soil good and heavy. The cultiva^jf^^fJ^ 
generally commences about the middler^j^vf 
May, after the ground has undergone;fji||^f^ 
thorough process of ploughing, barrowinij^;^^ 
&c. At tho commencement of the 
beds of ten or twelve feet long, by ihrea 
four feet wide are formed, and in these 
small holes are dug at threo-fourths to 
foot apart, which arc filled with 
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]i;5ffco roots, hitherto cs^refdlly buried undei* 
jf^lbods, afto dug oulV ^tliG good ones picked 
tlioso which arc affbefed by tho mow- 
iture, or any other concomitjint of a halt- 
; year’s exclusion from tlio atmosphere, and 
; tho process of clipping them into suitable 
siies for planting, 2 >errormed by cutting the 
gihger into pieces of an inch and a half to 
two inches long. These are then buried in 
the holes, which Imvo been previously nmmi- 
rddi’ and tho whole of the beds are then 
Covered with a good thujlc layer of green 
leaves, which, wliilst they servo as manure, 
alsb contribute to keep the boils from iiii- 
necesaary dampness, wliicli might otherwise 
bo occasioned by the heavy falls of rain du- 
ring tho months cf June and tTuly. Rain 
is essentially requisite for the growth of tho 
.::^ngev; it is also however necessary, that tho 
be constantly kept from Inuiidatioii which, 
; if hot carefully attended to, entiiely ruin the 
crop ; great precaution is therefore taken 
irt forming drains between tlie bods, and Ict- 
: ting water out, thus proven tijig a super- 
'ilaity. On account of the great tendency 
; iiome kinds of leaves have to breed worms 
insects, strict care is observed in the 
selection, and iiuno but the particular 
kihds |L86d in inanurlng ginger aro taken 
. in, lest the wrong ones might fetch in worms, 
which, if once in tho beds, no remedy can bo 
resorted to succossfidly to destroy them and 
thus in a very short time they rniu the crop, 
bred from tho leaves laid on the soil, 
;;]|lhigigh highly destructive, aro not so perni- 
to ginger cuKivalioii as those which 
l^l^i^eed from tho efteefc of tho soil. The 
^ ifcftxner kind, whilst they destroy the beds in 
? ^ich they once appear, do not spread them- 
to tho other bed.s, bo they ever so close, 
■vj^t the latter kind must of course be found 
'Mh aixhost all the beds, as tliey do not pro- 
ceed from accidental cause.s, but from the 

S iture of the soil. In cases like these, the 
t^locropis oftentimes ruined, and tho cul- 
Ml^^tora are thereby subjected tobeavy losses. 

mode of preparing the land for 
crop in the West Indies, is by first care- 
"-'ifujlw Meing off all bushes and weeds from 
! intended to plant; tho workmen 

f 1^ then placed in a line and dig forwai'd 
to the full depth of the hoe, cutting 
; itiyii^urrow not more than from five to six 
thick. The land is then allowed to 
vl^lverise for a short time ; it is then prepared 
recmyihg the plants by opening diills 
the hoe, from ten to twelve inches 
; and the same in depth, chopping or 

any clods that may be in the land, 
three women follow and drop the 
<%illS}. say from nine to ten 


inches apart. The plants or sets ate ft* 
small knots or fingers broken off the origihel 
rootj^as not worth the scraping. The plants 
aro then covered in with a portion of 
tho earth-bank formed in drilling. Great 
caro ami attention is required to keep 
tliom clean from weeils until they attain 
.sufficient age. They throw out a pedicle or 
foot stalk in tho course of tho second or 
third week, tlio le}ive.s of which are of simi- 
lar shape to that of the Guinea grass. 

Ginger is a delicate plant, and very liable 
to rot, particularly if planted in too rich a 
soil, or where it may bo subject to heavy 
rains. Tho goueral average of yield is from 
l,o00 to 2, Quo lbs. per aero in plants, 
although as much as Ji,000 lbs. of ginger 
have l)cen cureil IVora ono acre. Tho ordi- 
nary selling prices of ginger range from 
35.S* to 1 Go .shillings the cwt : tho duty in 
Britain is lOtV. for foreign and 5i*. for Briti.sh 
po.sscssions, the irnpoiLs range fi om 12,000 
to 35,000 cwt. — Fo(dn*s Statistics of Com-- 
iuerce. Dr. Masov/s Tenuasserim. Dr. Hassell' s 
Food and its Adidtorations p. 300. liiddeU's 
Gardening. McCulloch's Commercial Diction- 
ary Faulkner's Diclioiiary of Commerce. 
Simmonds. 

GINGBRBKBAD TREE or Doom palm 
of Egypt is tlio Hyplimne Thebaioa, and 
receives its name from its fruit having 
the look and taste of gingerbread. It is 
stated by Dr. Lindloy to produce tho Bdel- 
lium. Its wood is used for various domestic 
purposes, and its kernols turned into 
rosaries. — Seeman. 

GINGER PRESERVE. Is imported into 
India solely from China, in cases containing 
half a dozen of jars each ; the capacity of 
each jar being about five lbs. — Faulkner. 

GINGI-LACKI-LACKI. Mal. Ganjali. 

GINGILLT, See Gingelly; Oils. 
GINGLYMOSTOMA. See Squalidm.Fisli€S. 

GINS AC. Port. Ginseng. 

GINSENG. Dut. Eng. French, Gnkm. It. 

Jan-sam, Chin. Ginsao, 

Yan-sain, „ Jiuseng, Sr. 

(iinsem, DuT. Orhota, TabT. 

Kraft-wiirzel, Gkb. 

Ginseng is the dried root of the Panax 
quinquefolia, a herbaceous perennial. It is 
obtained in Tartary, and also in Americi^ 
from which latter country some is exported 
to China. It is produced largely in the 
northern, middle, and western states, of th® 
American union, particularly Virginia, 
6iana,and Pennsylvania, and it is also fenna 
growing in Canada. Mr. Williama telfa «« 
that Ginseng is found wild in ^ 

Liantung and Manchuria, where it is 

ed by detachments of ioldiesn 

followers, speoiaUy 
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tfie regions it grows arc regard- 
ed as imperial preserves, and the medicine 
itself is hold ns a governmental monopoly. 
It is considered by the Chinese as a panacea, 
and no medicine cr dose is regarded as 
complete without this forms an ingredient. 
All the ginseng growing in Tartary is the 
property of the emperor, and he sells a 
quantity yearly to his subjects, who have 
the priv’^ilege to purchase it at its weight 
in gold. The co-hong were formerly com- 
pelled to ])urchaso upwards of §140,000 
worth annually, for which sum a few 
catties were given tliciii. Tlie roots arc 
about the size and length of a mau\s little 
finger, and when chewed have a mucilagin- 
ous sweetness ; and if good, will snap when 
broken. They should bo sound, firm, and 
free from worm holes. The Chinese coiisidej^ 
that which comes from Tartary to be the 
best, even when they can see no ditforcncc. 
Wljcii first brought from America, the pro- 
fits were 500 or 040 per cent. ; but afterwards 
tlie price declined so much as at times to be 
lianily worth bringing. AVheu the now 
tiiriff was first settled, tlio Chiiieso objected 
f-o u reduction of the imjjorial duties, btit on 
areproseutatioiibeingmado to II. E. Keying, 
tlie imperial coniuiLssioner, it was filially 
agreed by him, that without changing the 
tariff, the duty on every se|»<arate lot should 
be levied as if it was one fifth first <|uality, 
and four fifths second quality. This arrange- 
nioiit reduces the actual duty paid to lOt. 
2ra. or §lt*I7 per peoul. Ginsoug is cluri- 
iicd by being boiled and skinned, which 
operation renders the root somewhat trans- 
parent. Clarified ginseng varies in price 
fiom §00 to .§100 a pccul j the crude, from 
S35 to §70 a pccul ; five ])er cent., is allowed 
fer loss ill weight on this article, which is 
taken from the price agreed upon per pccul. 
lu 1837, there were 2 12,898 lbs. imported, at 
tlie value of $108,548. In some years there 
IS much more than this amount ; the average 
iniportationin 1842 and 1843 was 3,000 pcculs, 
at the average price of §48 per pecul. The 
tfade is fluctuating anduncertain, and entirely 
JJi the Eands of the Americans upon the con- 
fines of Tiu'tary and China, near the great 
^nll. It is found wild, flourishing in moist 
Situations, and attaining the height of from 
t'vo to tlirco feet. A variety of the plant 
^’>8 discovered, a few years ago, in the 
Jhmalaya mountains, and small quantities 
. boon sent thcuce to Canton. Tlio root 
^8 about tlireo or four inches in length, and 
^8 mch in thickness. It resembles a small 
but not so taper at the end, and is 
na^mes single, sometimes divided into 
i otauches. The stem is striated, without 



branches, and of a red Qea:r^l|^ roott 
The officinal root difibra in app^rande, 
according to the country from which {it 
is brought. In Korea and China it is whii^, 
corrugated when dry, and covered w^^: 
powder resembling starch. In Manc^h^. 
and Dauria it is yellow, smooth iron 
transparent, and when cut resembles ambci*;' 
The taste of the root is bitter. The stem of 
the plant, which is renewed every yeav^ ,,, 
leaves, as it falls oli’, an impression upon the> 
neck of the* root, so that tho numbfW::^ 
of these rings or marks indicates tho ago- 
of tlio plant, and tho value of tho root!; 
incrcasoH accordingly. Tlio importation , 
of tho Ainericjiii root at Canton does not' 
interfere to a very serious degree with tho 
imperial sales at tlie u(U'th, as tho Chinese 
are fully con viuced that their own plant is far ' 
saperior, and its high price prevents much of‘ 
it coming south. — In Toiiasserini the Chinese 
.shops have the famous ginseng always on 
hand, but the plant is nob cultivated.— TFiWfc- 
am*s Middle Kmfjdam 284 Simmond*8 Conu 
nierclal ^iroducts j). 436-7. Honorable Mr^ 
Murrlmidfi CompendlGUs Description* 

GIPSH AN. Hind. Eurotia ceratoides. 

G IPSIES. In a recent German work, by 
Dr. Pott, concerning tho gipsies in l&rope 
and Asia, the author seeks for an identity 
between that tribe and the Luri or Lur of 
Persia, llis supposition rests on tho autho- 
rity of Pottinger, who establishes a simi- - 
larity between the Luri of Bolucliistan and ■ 
the gipsies in Europe. But on this subjeb^ 
Baron de Bode obseiwes that the Karachi,: 
Kauli, and Susrnani, under whicl]. appella- 
tions the gipsies are kuowii in Persia, aro 
perfectly distinct from the Luri or Lur 
tribes. The gipsies in tho northern parts of 
Persia lead a wandering life, but always " 
aloof from tho other erratic tribes, and t<hoy 
go by the name of Kuraclii, from the Turkish ■ i 
word kara, moaning black. They exercise tho 4 
trade of tinkers, and are consulted at times 
as lior,se doctors; but they areingenewj 
looked down upon by the inliabitants settled 
in towns and villages, and even by the other " ; 
nomadic tribes. In Kermansbah and Kur* 
distan, where their number is very consider- > 4 
able, they also lead a vagabond life, and 
known by. the denominations of Susman^v;; ‘ 
and Kauli. In Ardelan, which is the 
sian Kurdistan, there is a large village, ueiw 
Senuoh, inhabited solely by the SusmahL 
Their morals are anything but strict; the 
women aro like the Indian Bayadere and 
dance at the Persian majaJis, or assemblies, 
to tho music which their husbsjids 
form on some stringed instruments. 
are several Iliyat tribes in Persia, 

!3 TT , U 



, of wli,ose«^ames bears some rosem- pation ; these, their wiVos^ not 

jifuice with zigano,>^ the gipsies are call- their faces, sell from door to door> . (J^r^ 
ed iu Russia. These are the Zeugheneh, once ForHer at Rabat Abdallah Khan came on ^ 
a very considerable, and, until now, reckon- camp of Kalbirband gipsies, and the 
ed a very noble, Kurdish tribe of Kerman- moment they perceived the travellers they 
shah^ A branch of them was also trans- called off ^eir dogs, who were replaced 
piaiitO,d by Nadir Shah into Luristan, where by the w*omen and childrea, vociferous for 
another tribe of the same name of Zonghe- alms. It was impossible to proceed a step, 


for they hung 
bridles of tho 


on the legs, clothes, and 
travellers and completely 
hampered them ; they were absolutely forced 
to comply with tlieir clamorous demands. 


iiel4 though of Lurish origin, is established. 

• In a woody part of Luristan Kucliuk,iicar 
Khorremabad, De Bode met some miserable 
©binganeb tribes settled in villages, and was -- 

told they had nofcliing in common with the 'Ihe women Lad sunburnt complexions, they 
other inhabitants of the country of Lur oii- were tall, with finely developed forms,which 
gin. The Chinganeh perhaps may have some aslittle to conceal as they did their 

Mnity witlx tho gipsy race, but he can say were seated at a little dis, 

nothing' positive on this subject, as ho saw niaking sieves, and apparently quite 

but Uttle of them. Popowich speaks of “neoncemed about the proceedings of their 
tho gipsy apple as a small black fruit unfit wives.Thcse gipsies had the same wandering 
“to be eaten. A fruit was shown to »>>Rt>ncts, like all others he met with in Asia. 
Baron Do Bode in the forests of tlie Zagros 
inonntaius, on the road from Kernianshah 
Bagdad. The natives call it Angur-i- 
Kauli, or the grapes of tho Kanli. It is a 
. bunch which grows on tlic mazu or gall-tree, 


a yellowish transparent colour ; tho fruit tain, 
bannot be oaten, but, on account of its gluti- 
nous property, it is sometimes used as glue. 

' lu a recent work on Bokkava, published 
in the Russian language, Mr. Khanikoff, 
the author, alludes to three tribes estab- 
lished there, which, he thinks, belong to 
the gipsy race, as well on account of the 
ijimiTarity in their outward appearance with 
' 'fe people as in respect to their mode of 
4ife. They are called Juglii, Mezeng, and 
Imli, and though outwardly professing 
inahomedanism, seem to have no religion 
at all. General Fcrricr mentions that the 
^‘gipsies in Persia are what you sec them 
everywhere else; they lead a wandering 
life ; each band is independent ; they pre- 


— Ferritir Jonrn. p. 201. Pottmg&r^s Travels 
ill Bdoochislan and Sind, chapter X, p. 153. 
Baron C, A, De Body's Travels in Imristan 
and Aral/islan ^Yo\. 11. pp. 98 — 303. 

GIR. Sans, also Giri. Sans. A moun- 


GIliA. Hind. Alnus, sp. 

GIRAFFA CAMELOPARDALIS, Sundev. 

Var. a. Cervus cainolopanlalis.—i/inH. 

„ C. capensia.—C/t'o/. Ogilby, 

GirafTa camuloiiardalis.—i^rmoft. 

Camolupurdalis girulfa Gindin^ 

Var. h. Palo colour. 

Camelopardalis ^irafa var. iEthiopica.— 

„ 8on.aareusi8.—0coy. 

,, .^tliiopicus. — Ogilby. 

Kamel paard, Di;t. I Camclcopard, Eno* 
Giraire, Exo. | 

Tliis quadruped, one of the RuminantieJ, 
is tho largest known animal. It has per- 
1 IB iuuopuuuouui uiujrprc- sistent horns, in both sexes; the horns aw 
aerve their own ideas of caste as a peculiar covered with a hairy skin with a mi w 
:|ieople, and with them the dirtiest habits, hair at the tip. Lip not grooved, entiwy 
Uve upon next to nothing, and detest a re- covered with hair, much produced ® . 

gttlar life and a fixed There the nostril; tongue very extensive; neca 

lire more than 15,000 families of gipsies dis- very long ; body short ; hinder legs suo i 
'Reined over various provinces of Persia, f^^lsc hoof none, tail elongate, with a lu 
• heavy tax to tho government, thick hair at tho end.— Oyc. 
ey are all under the orders and supervi- Mammalia, 
iipdonof the GIRANEB. The Valley of Giran^, 

liiOBt absolute powers of administration over situated south of Mungoohar and is dwto® 
The tax they pay is a kind of kha- about 8 miles from Kelat. See Baluchistan, 
T or price of bloodi, which is never levied 
isither on Christians or Jews : it is to this 
that they owe the name of Kooli, slave, 
of the epithets by which they are desig- 
^^iiiated. They are likewise called Fal-sen, or, 
we should render it, fortune-tellers ;, also 
jiie xMwne of Kal-bir-band*, or sieve- 

i bfepSitiBe this is their principal ocou- Nepaul, and is ^ 
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p. 312. Kalat, p. 488. 

GIRARDINIA LESCHENAULTI.^^ 

Urtica hotemphilla,KoxB.lDeca8cluBtia<a»toiu^ 


I Ana Bherigenami 


MAt-l 
LiEA£* i 


Keilgberry nettle, Eno, 

Grows in the KontojM, 



i«ng8 of the iSfMl^eniea : the bark yields 
ji fine, strong, white flax-like fibre, whioh 
the hill people obtain by plunging the plant 
into hot water ; to deprive it of its viralently 
stinging properties, and then i peeling the 
stalks. The textile material so prepared is 
of great strength, and the Todawar nsc it 
as thread. It is worth £200 a ton in Eng- 
land. — ’Af. E.J. U. 

GIRA.SA. Hind. Cerasns communis. 

GIRBAR. In Oman, tlie hides of the 
sheep or goats are made into leather vessels 
called Girbar. Those of kids or lambs serve 
for ’milk, while the Iarger*are used for either 
wine or water. They are f-auned with the 
bark of the acacia, and the hairy part, which 
is left without, is generally, though not 
invariably, cleansed. The apertures through 
which the legs protruded are closed up, and 
the fluid within is discharged through the 
opening of the neck, which is gathered to- 
gether, and fastened by means of a leathern 
thong, its extremity being cub in the form 
of a tongue or spout. They arc slung 
alongside their camels, and a iledowin when 
thirsty may frequently be observed drink- 
ing from them whilst in that position. They 
answer better than jars, because if the 
camel run against trees or its fellow boasts 
in the caravan, they are not liable to bo 
broken, and from the evaporation constant- 
ly going on, the water is also kept perfectly 
cool, but whilst new, sufficient attention is 
not paid to cleansing them, and their con- 
tents thus acquire a loathsome taste and 
smell . — WclUteiVs Travels, Vol. I, p. 89. 

GIRCH. Hind. A kind of hill bamboo. 

GIR OHHATRA. Hind, klorcliella semi- 
libera. 

■GIRDAWUREE, also written Girdawjiri. 
Patroling, inspecting, going tho rounds, 
from the Persian gird, circuit, circumfer- 
ence.— 

GIRDHANA. a sacred hill from which 
Krishna derives one of his principal epithets, 
Girdhun or Gordhmi-nath, ‘God of the 
Mount of Wealth.* Here ho first gave 
proofs of miraculous power, and a cave in 
fliis hill was the first shrine, on his apotheo- 
whence his miracles and oracles wero 
*Dade known to the Yadii race. Prom this 
cave (gopha) is derived another of his titles 
pGoph-nath, ‘Lord of the cave,* distinct 
from his epithet Gopi-nath, ‘ Lord of the 
ppi)’ or pastoral nymphs. On the annual 
festival held at Girdhana, the sacred mount 

purified with copious oblations of milk, 
for which all the cows of the district are in 
^nisition. The worship of Krishna in 
J^cient days, like that of Apollo amongst 
Grwks, was chiefly celebrated in caves, of 


^ I*:'--'' 

which there were oter 

India. Tho most remarkable wert those bit 
Girdhana inVrij; Gaya in Bahar^ Gc^ 
nath on tho shores of Sonrashtra ; and 
lindra on the Indus. — Tod, I, 545. 

^ GIRDLES are worn by mahomedanS'h^ : 
hindns. Tliey are alluded to in the jSiJblsfe; ; 
Psalm cix, 19 — ‘Let it bo unto hini\^ 
girdle ivherewith he is girded continuaJ^/ 
Dan. X, 6— Whoso loins wero girded with 
the line gold of Uphaz.* Many of t^l^" ■ 
bind us both men and women wear a silvct 
or gold chain round their loins, and all 
mahomedans wear a muslin girdle called a 
kamr-band or loin-girdle. Psalm xcii, 1— - ■ 
‘ Strength wherewith ho hath girded himr^ + 
self.* When an Asiatic is about to set off 
on a journey, to lift a burden, or to do 
something which requires exertion, ho binds 
firmly his loose upper garment round his 
loins. 

GIRDNALLT. Hind, of Dera Ghazi 
Khan, Cassia fistula. 

GIRl, Pabur, and Toiiso rivers, are tri- 
butaries of the Jiimna and up the 
valley of the Giri to Kotkai, there is & 
great consumption of wood and charcoal 
in connection with the iron smelting, 
for wliicb that locality is famous .. — Clegh 
Fmj, ]lcp. 


GIRISHA. Sans, from Giri, a mounp 
tain, and Jishn, a lord. 
GIRIClIATllA,niND.Marchella esculenta. 
GIRI KAllLA RAKA. See Insorip- 
tions, p373. 

GIRIKARNI. Hind. Desmodinum, sp. 
leaves. 

GIRI KARNIK. Giri Karnika. Sans. 
Alhagi maurorum. — Tonrn, 

GIRI MALLIKA. Tel. Wrightia an-, 
tidyscntcrica. — R. Broiun. 

GIRNA, a tributary to Taptec. It rises 
On the E. slope of W. Ghauts, lat. 20® 37*, 
long. 73® 25’, E. 120 miles; flows N. 
miles, into the Tapteo. Length 160 miles. , 
GIRK. Hind. Plnggea virosa. • ‘ 

GIRNA. A river in Khandesh, a daili 
1,550 feet long has been thrown across it, 
GIRLS. Ml'S. Sinnett was introduced 
to the wife of a Baboo, about twonty-firi^ ^ 
and somewhat corpulent, also to one of 
sisters-iu-law only fifteen, and quite sl^Jifcp:' 
der. Tho cause of this differeuco was ^ 
plained to her. The girls, although 
ried at an early age, arc seldom mQtb€^i>| 
before fourteen or fifteen, and till then the^^ 
retain tho slenderness of their forms. Bfltr" 
after the first lying in, they are shut 
for seven or eight weeks in their 
fed with all the daintiest dishes that 
bo procured, and not allowed to tak^ 
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fit cxerbieie 1 : the consequence of this 
up ii ilit they grow very oorpn- 
]ent, but the hindns as well as the maho- 
;)nedau3 admire this style of figure. The 
twoiadies had abundant draperies of bine 
ahdt White muslin, embroidered with gold, 
with broad gold lacc, which 
■ veiled than covered their figures — 
vf^^lilPough the ethereal fineness of its web 
outline could bo seen ; and as it was 
■"^Jirely twined about them, every time they 
an arm or a part of tho bvoasfc or of 
tho body would become visible. They 
seemed, however, to be only disturbed when 
muslin fell off their heads, which they 
: ^waya hastily replaced. In addition to tlio 
ihtislin, they arc covered with gold, pearls, 
and jewels so richly that they were really 
almost like animals of burthen; immense 

■ ‘ Pearls and precious stones covered nock and 

.preast, and between them hung heavy gold 
; chains, with gold coins attaelied to them. 
^i;:.Iheir ears were pierced with so many 
(twelve were counted upon one), 
'every hole being filled with an ornament, 
that one could scarcely sec a morsel of tho 
ear itself, nothing was visible but gold, 
pearls, and goins : on each arm wore eight 
•Orton costly heavy bracelets amongst which 
^ tho principal piece was four inches broad 
of massive gold, and 'with six rows of bril- 
,^liant3, a heavy gold chain was twined throe 

■ *V times round the w'aist, and ankles an<l feet 
:|Svere loaded witli chains, bands, and rings. 

■ yB^nett, Lady's VdijagG, p. ^8. 

•’ v;,0IRDELAISr. Sec Chaldea. 

IGIIINAII, A mountain in Gnzorat, at 
v^unaghar, hold sacred by tho jains. It 
..contains inscriptions, on a rock, hy Asoka. 

makes moutipn of tho progress of biidd- 
^'Insm in tho kingdom of Maka (Magas of 
Gyrene) of Antioko Yona (Antioclms Theos 
>of Syria) of Gongakona, ( Autigonus Gona- 
' itts of Macedonia) of Turamaya (Ptolemy 
of Egypt) and Alika Sunai) (Alexander tho 
^^'^cond* of Epirus.) Cal. 1818. The 
^ -0^ inscriptions occur at Dhanli, in Cut- 
on the oppo.site side of India, with tho 
a^ of three local edicts, one of which 
'Would seem to have been done by Asoka’s 
: >’;:j|llil^r,a8itenjoins the young prince atOugein 
> ifeijwue similar ordinances to his own. Tho 
Girnarinscription is Old Pali, 
V m between Sanscrit and Pali; 

'. ‘ffint Bupposed to represent the Pali of the 
of India of tho fourth century B. C. 
tho inflexions at Dhanli and Girnar arc 
quite the same ; and there is a difier- 
the grammar of the two series of 
iiiicTii^ticwis. From Mr. Prinsep having 
‘ at Girnar, to 


the third century bdfoiw €9^^ 
the fourth or seventh A. (Whieh ho afl^. 
wards rectified) he was induced to derive 
the Pali from the Sanscrit. 

Tho date as by the Buddhist, Chinese, and 
Burmese chronology ; B. 0. 330, but Greek 
notices make it B. C. 280, and tho Malm- 
wanso makes tho accession of Asoko B. C. 
325. Tho character used in the inscriptions is 
Old Lat. The religion mentioned is the bud- 
dhist, upholds Dharnmo, or the law, mentions 
days and periods for humiliation, prayer, 
&c., the sending of missionaries; prcach- 
ing.s. Expatiates *on tho sources of true 
happiness, virtue, benevolence, peace, cha- 
rity, reverence, &c., rewarded with tempo- 
rary blessings in this world, and endless 
moi“il merit in tho next; and tho victory 
of victories is that which ovcrcoincth tho 
passions. It speaks of tho wicked being 
punished in the nethermost regions of hell, 
and tho good having final emancipation, ami 
they aro to hope ai*d(?ntly for heaven. The 
promotion of the king’s salvation, and tho 
saivation of all unbelievers, and another 
existence, are expressly spoken of ; also tho 
propitiation of heaven, and tho king’s 
immortality. Whore is atheism here? 
King Asoka, or Peyadasi is mentioned. 
Tho Gre(^k king Antioehus, and one of 
the Ptolemies of Egypt, and Antigonus. 
Tho inscriptions aro on a rock at (Girnar, 
a celebrated biiddhist locality, and aro 
edicts of Piyadasi, in tho tenth and twelfth 
years of his reign, and aro, therefore, older 
than those of the Ibdhi Lat, and Allahabad 
Lat, which are in the twenty-seventh year 
of his reign. Their chief object is to pro- 
hibit the slaughter of animals, both for food 
and in religious assemblies. The second 
edict provides medical aid for men and 
animals, Tho third orders the qniuquonnial 
assemblies (vide Pa-Hian) for prayer and 
preaching. Tho sixth appoints custodes 
mornm (vide Arrian and Buddha’s Ser- 
mon.) In all there are fourteen edicts in- 
culcating buddhism. . Tho remarkable fact 
of the mention of tho name of Antiochns 
of Syria, in tho medial edict, and Anri- 
gonus and Ptolemy of Egypt in the th»r- 
teeiith occurs. In Asoko’s zeal for projw- 
lytism he sent to those Greek princes. I*' 
tiiie first edict Asoko distinctly says, former- 
ly hundreds of thousands of animals were 
sacrificed for food in the refectory 
temple but that not one should w 
killed for tho future. The thini edict 
enjoins kindness to brahmans and 
nas ; because for many hundred y»ts 
there has been disrespect 
sramanas, and slaughter qf : ® 
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lUjah Taratijj^i mentions king Maba^aha- 
na, a bnddhist soTereign of K^hmir of the 
third or fonrth century, issuing an edict 
ftffainst the slaughter of animals, similar to 
fhpso of Asoko, Bcng, As. Soo, vol. 

Vli. p. 217 to 262. 

At some distance to the north of the Jaina 
temples of Girnar and above them on the 
verge of the hill, stands a huge insulated rock, 
the Bliairavajoop, or Leap of Death, other- 
wise styled the Rnjn-mela-vana-patbar — 
the ‘ desire realizing rock*, — whence hindns 
have often been tempted to throw them- 
selves in the hope of a happy future. Lay- 
ing a cocoanut on the dizzy verge of this 
rock, the victim attempts to poise himself 
upon it and in another instant he is beyond 
humanity’s reach, and his body a prey to 
the vultures that soar under the lofty cliff. 
Such suieido has long been forbidden, bnt 
only about A. D. 1350 three Kunhi, keeping 
secret their intentions, ascended and made 
the fatal leap ; some Itabari had also deter- 
mined to do the same, bnt were restrained. 

Postans says the Girnar rock bears three 
inscription.s. The most ancient, which oc- 
cupies the eastern side, arc the edicts of 
king Asoka. The celebrated edieds arc very 
perfect. — Postan's Imliny Vol. IT. p. 

4il-Cul Rev. 1848, J . ./?. As.Snc. vol. VlI. 
p. 217-262. Sec Asoka, llactra, Inscriptions. 
Jnunghur. Kabul. Lat. 

GIliNATl. Hind. Dillenia speciosa. 

GIIINAGARA. Sec Girnar. 

GIHU L Hind. Paiiicum aiitidotalo. 

GIllOPLKS. Fr. Cloves. 

GIRl’HAN. Hind. Flnggoa leuoopyrus, 
Sagerefia oppositi folia. 

GIR'rill. Between the Jwar passes and 
Tipper Pinkanada a map was compiled from 
information got of the Jwari llhotia race. 
The Girtbi valley was explored, by Manson 
and Irving in 18 — ? The accounts of the 
Hoti valley between Laptcl and Niti are 
very oh.se lire and contradictory. 

GIllTIN. Hind. Sagerctia oppositi- 
folia. 

.GIRUKATATICHETTU. Tcl. Phso- 
»ix paludosa. — Roxh. 

GISEKIA PHARNACIOIDES. L. 11 

Manall kiro, Tam. | Isaka dasari kura, Tel 

Esukadanti kura, Tkl. | 

The leaves of this weed are used by the 
natives in the preparation of dholl. Wight 
in leones gives also GIsekia molluginoido.s 
and G. rubella. See Vegetables of Soiitborn 
India. — 

git. Ddt. also Zwartc-Barnstcen, 
^nt. Jet. 

GITA. Hind. Sans. A song. 

GITCHKI. See Kelat, p. 491. 


GITINARAM Ted . Deampdiipit ga%^ 
goticum. D. 0. ir. a^yHL A: Hdd^sfifam 
gjingeticum. — Unxh. > ^ / 

GITTl GAD DA. Isoetes coromai^^ 
Una, L. Found in great abnndamee.^l^^it^ : 
tbe edges of kinks in the Carnatw. 
tender white shoots immediately 
spore-bearing involucres, are a favorifi^:l(jii^; 
cle of diet and are sold commonly 
bazanrs after the mniisnon. .iA-r ' . 

GIVOTTIA ROTTLKUIFORHIS, 

TV. Ic. ; 

riif.'illi maraui, Tam. | Telia poonkii, Tbd. 
liiitalli. I „ Poonkee, 

A very common tree in Southern Indian 
one of the T^uphorbincem. Ilns a light sojt- 
wood, like mango wood ; usolul for tom-- 
povary purposes. It is found in Ceylon, the- 
Circar hills, and is, tlicre, a very light soft 
wood Found also in a very few of the 
Bombay jungles, bnt in these only inland 
above the ghals. Isot seen in Gnzerat. Tho 
wood i.s Uglit, and is used only for making 
the figures and models manufactured at 
Gokak, in tho Southern Mahratta Country, 
Bra. IVIfjht and Gihsoii, Captain BcddomCt Tkus- 
E)i. ph Zuyl. p. 278. 

GllTR. Hind. Salix Babylonica. 
GIWAIN. Hind. Elrcagnus conferta. 

G JOOT. Diospyrus, sp. 

GLACIER. A French word received intfthv 
tho Engli.sh Tangnago, which must not bo 
eonfoniided with Glaciere, which has a dif- 
ferent signification. Glaciers, as defined 
by Saussiire, are those masses of eternal ico 
which are formed and remain in itho open 
air in the valleys and on tho slopes of loffy 
monntain.s. In every part of the Himalaya, : 
and of Western Tibet, wherever the moui>- • 
tains attain a .sufiicient elevation to be cover- 
ed -with perpetual snow, glaciers are to be 
found, and all the phenomena presented iu 
Europe have also been found there. In ^0 
loft}' chain of the Ci.s-and Trams- Sutlej, Hiifia« ' 
laya, and of the Knenlun, who.so peaks rise';; 
to a very great height, and collect in winter 
enormous depths of snow, they are of 
length. In the central parts of Tibet which ; v 
are often lower, and even in their loftiest . 
parts are less snowy than the boun^illf^^^ 
chains, the glacio rs are of inferior dimen8iotla? ;> 
whore tho snow-hed is at once cutoflfabrtl^j^^^^ J^ 
ly in an ice cliff, which can hardly bo saicQur/s; 
be in motion or rather who.so motion must ^■2; 
almost entirely from above downwards. 
raines, which, on tho larger glaciers 
among mountains of easily decaying roofeiijl 
are of astonishing dimensions, form the 
gins of each glacier, and also occur lat^ i- ; 
tudinally on different parts of their adrfliioe " 
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Sncreasb" m number as the glacier advances, cier beyond, as before, between the ice, and 
;* Hll at last the different series whose origin on reaching the surface of the second glacier 
can long be traced to the different ramilica- he found that a similar but smaller depression 
tions of the glacier, become blended into one. lay beyond it to the cast, in which also there 
En route to Karakoram, after leaving the Nu- was a small lake, with another mass of ice 
bra valley, when a snffioient elevation above beyond it. This third glacier also came from 
his encampment had been gained, J)r. Thom- the north, and was a much more formidable 
son obtained a commanding view of the gla- mass than those wliich had already been 
cior which ocenpied the continuation of the crossed. It wns very steep, and was covered 
main valley. It was nearly straight, and he with snow, which was beginning to thaw 
believes, at least five or six miles long; dis- more than was convenient. Wlien at the 
tances, however, arc so difficult to ostiinato highest part, ho found that though apparent- 
on snow, that this must be regarded as a ly nearly level, it sloped downwards sensibly 
more guess. The inclination of its snriace though very slightly for nearly half a mile, 
was considerable ; but, while the distance in an easterly direction. It was evident to 
remained doubtful, no just estimate of the him that lie had now reached the highest part 
height of the ridge from which it descended of the aseont, which ho assumed to bo 17,600 
could be made. On each side, two or three feet, and that the crest of t he pass Avas cover- . 
lateral glaciers, descending from the moun- cd by this glacier. 

tains by which it Ava.s enclosed, contributed Glaoiers are cbiofiy met with in the range 
to incrcaso its size all loaded with heaps of to the north of Karakorum and another 
stones, which had at the lower end of the group, apparently the largest accunmhition 
central glacier so accumulated as completely of glaciers in the Kiienlnn, was found at 
to cover its wliole surfMoo. One day, there, the environs of Sassar ; but both ranch 
bo proceeded along the edge of the small smaller than the groups near the Diiimer to 
plain close to which he had been encamped, the Korth West, investigated by Mr. Adol- 
On the right hand was an lanciont moraine, phe Schlagontwcit. (7i. ami Ji*. Schlmfrnt- 
whicli prevented him from seeing the road in weit No. viii.) Glaciers in the northwest 
advance. At the upper end of the plain he Himalaya descend to 11,000 feet; hut Dr. 
found a small streamlet runuing parallel to Hooker could not discover any in the more 
the moraine ; and about a mile from camp eastern valleys oven so low as 14,000 feet, 
reached the end of a small glacier, from though at the hot season extensive snow-bods 
■which the streamlet had Us origin. Cross- remain urirnelted at hut little above 10,000 
jng the latter, wliich was still partially frozen, feet. The foot of the stupendous glacier filling 
ha ascended in a deep hollow bctw’oen the the broad head of the Tliloook is certainly 

left side of the glacier and the moraine. The not below 14,000 feet; though being con- 

icy 'mass had not yet begun to thaw, the tinuous with the perpetual snow (or neve) 

temperature being still below freezing. Af- of the summit of Kincliinjunga, it must 

*, ter half a mile he ascended on the surface of have 14,0C0 feet of ice, in perpendicular 

f the ice, and as soon ns lie did so, Avas on- height, to urge it forAvards. Hr. Hooker 

ahled to see that the glacier had its oidgin made frequent excursions to the great glacier 

i in a ravine on the south, and enfered the of Kinchinjhow. Its valley is about four 

’ main valley almost opposite to him. The miles long, broad ami flat: Chango-kliaug 

great body of the ice took a westerly dircc- rears its blue and white cliffs 4,500 feet 

; tioii, forming the glacier along AAdiich he had above its Avest flank, and throws down 

been travelling ; hut a portion formed a cliff aA’^alanclics of stones and snow into the 

( to the eastward, which dipped abruptly into valley. Hot springs hurst from the ground 

, a small, apparently deep lake. At the dis- near some granite rocks on its floor; about 

tatice of perhaps five hundred yards there 10,000 feet ahoA^o the sea, and only a railo 

f was another glacier, which descended from heloAv the glacier, and the water collects ui 

l' a valley in the northern range of mountains, pools : its temperature is 110®, and in places 

and like the one on Avhich he stood, present- 116°, or 4® liotler than that of the ycuui- 

edjft perpendicular wall to the lUtlc lake, tong hot- springs, though 4,000 feet higher 

Bight and left of the lake Avore enormous and of precisely the samo character, 
piles of boulders, occupying the intcrA'^al be- Barharea and some other plants 
tween its margin and the mountains, or neighbourhood of the hot-springs a h 
TOther filling up a portion of the space winch oasis, and the large marmot is common, 

it would otherwise have occupied. Into this uttering its sharp, chirping squeak. • 

f , very singular hollow he descended, on a Thomsons Travels in Western Himalaya 

J .. steep icy slope, and passing along the north- Tibet. — Hooker Him. Jour. Vol. II. 

; em margin of the lake, ascended on the gla- 57. 133. 
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There is a glacier in the valley of Bra- Nabra-tslio. This barrier has biM'at on 
baldo, in Little Tibet, a short distance throe reconi occasions, in 1826, 18B3, and 
from the village of Arindo. Its width 1841. In that of 1841, when the rushing 
is about 450 yards and nearly a hundred feet waters reached Torbela, on tho Indus, the 
high, and a large river flows with velocity river came down fnriously in an absolute 
from below it. In 1839, Major A. Cunning- wall of mud, a horrible mess of foul ‘waterj 
ham traversed a raaguificent glacier wliich carcases of soldiers, peasants, war-steed8| 
spanned the valley of the Clieli river, below camels, prostitutes, tents, mules, asses, trees, 
the Kali Debi pass (16,700 foot). It was and household furniture, in one flood of ruin, 
fissured in all directions, and looking down for Raja Gulab Singh’s army was encamped 
the main fissure which was five feet wide, in tho bed of the Indus at Knlaithroo Co&S 
he saw tho stream trickling at a depth of above Torbela, in check of Paiiida Khan, 
more than 300 feet. The surface was covered and, but that part of the troops were then 
with hardened snow avid imbedded stones *, in hot piirsnit, the destruction would have 
hut, tho mass, as soon in tlie fissures, was | been greater. Only those escaped who took 
clear, transparent, ice filled wifcli white at once to tho mountain side. Tlironghonfc 
specks. This glacier was about a mile long, the mountain course of tho Indus, fields, 
and a quarter of a mile broad with an houses, and trees were swept away, hut man 
iivemge depth of 200 or 300 feet. In the and the animals which he liad dome.sticated, 
saiuo range, Dr. Thomson saw a similar generally managed to escape. The waters 
glacier, to tho north of the Saj pass, about of the Indus below the junctions of the Shay- 
30 miles, to the north-west of Kali Debi. In ock, rose to a heiglit of 60 feet, and to 30 
1817 , Major Cuimiiighain, crossed a second feet at Skardo. It was tho third cataclysm 
ami larger glacier, to the north of tliG Parang which occurred in 1841, when the gallant 
pass at 18,500 foot. It extended down tho Syam Singh Atari wahi, who fell at Sobraon 
head of the Para river for 2J miles. At its was encamped in the bed of the river. Sud- 
termination, it was 50 feet high, but, a denly, down .rushed tho wave of the in- 
qiiartcr of a mile upward, it was fully 150 undation thirty feet in height and tho whole 
foot thick. Dr. Tlionisou observed a larger camp took to flight, most of tho men were 
placior on the northern side of tho Umasi saved; but the baggage, camp equipage, 
La, on crossing into Zangskar. It extended and guns were swept \x\ytky, (Cunnmjhamf 
from the top of the pass, 18,123 feet, down Thonisov.) 

to a level of 14,500 feet, and was not less Ghorlwidiif a glacier in Haiti, in Tibet, 
than three or four miles in length — Above is in L. 35® 36’ N. and L. 75® 68* E., and 
and below Sassar arc several gigantic glaciers 16,900 feet above the sea. 
that span tho noble valley of the Khundan Ibi-Gamin, a ghicicr in Eastern Thibet, 
river, which at times lias become dammed in height 22,260 feet Eriglish=20,886 
until the accumulated waters have burst their French feet. » 

icy chains, and swejvt away all traces of Captain Godwin-Austen, 24th Regiment, 
man and Lis puny works, from a height of writing in 1863 on the glacier phenomena of 
several liundred feet above tho river. In two tho valley of tho upper Indus notices tho 
different parts, then, of tho Shay ok, above glaciers in that part of the great Himalayan 
and below Sassar, seen by Dr. Thomson in chain whicli separates Tlvihct from Yarkund, 
1848, the bod of tho stream is completely iiiE. long 76®, and N. lat. 35-36®, and ox- 
spanned by enormous glaciers. The great tending over an area about 100 miles from 
glacier is about 30 miles below Sassar, and cast to west, from Karakorum Peak, No. 2 
20 miles above the junction of tlie Chang- (28,265 ft.) to the Mountain of Haramosh. , 
chen-mo. Mr. Vigne, Dr. Thomson, Lieut. Glaciers supply the Huslio River, which 
Colonel Abbot, and Lieut. Colonel Alexander joins tlie Indus opposite Kapeloo. Those of 
Cuimingham have each noticed tho groat gla- the upper portion of the valley take their 
ciers in tho western Himalayas, in Ladak. rise outlie southern side of the Peak of Mas- 
The last named author (LadaJc, p. 94) des- herbrum, and are about 10 miles inlength. , 
cribing the Shayok or Klmudan river, a tri- The Great Baltoro glacier takes its riw 
biikry of the Indus, which rises in tho on the west of Gusherbrum Peak, o&tlio 
Karakorum mountains, to the northward of Nortli it is joined by a great ice-feodor ‘ 
Lo, in lat. 35® N. and long, 78® E., tells ns which comes down from Peak No. 2 ; oppot 
that in these cold and lofty regions, almost site to it, from tho south, is another ; bbth 
®yery ravine is filled with a glacier, that of these extend 9 or 10 miles on either sido 
since 1826, the channel of this river has of the main glacier. This from its rise to 
Jiever been clear and the accumulated waters its further end, measures 30 miles, its coihiie 
We formed a lake of considerable size called is from E. to W. ; the breadth of tho valley 
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ll^ng: which i&Adwsii) 1 2 miles. It receivcB 
fpiimcitius tributaries along its course, some 
li ci which are 10 miles and more in length ; 
ii; i^Vo of them, on the N ; lead up to the Mus- 
I takh-fassinto Yarkuud (18,000, ft.) whence 
|aiglacior descends to the N. E. about 20 
in length. The Eobundi Subundi 
takes its rise from a broad ice-held 
$]ra^.iles to the N. of lat- 86^, and has a 
iK^:^.icourse for 14 miles, with numerous 
r it then turns S. ; when it bears the 

. of the Piinmah glacier, about 5 miles 
liroM the termination it is joined by a gla- 
cier from the N. W., 1 5 miles in lengtli. 

The Biafo glacier is perhaps tho most rc- 
' markable of any of this part of the Himalayan 
iunge, it has a linear course of upwards of 
40 miles ; the opposite sides of the valley are 
very parallel along its whole length, and tho 
breadth of ice seldom exceeds a mile, except 
where the groat feeders join it from the 
N.K 


inglj magnificent as the giyair «f 4^ 
Gauges” 

TheGIaciers and Peaks of theSasser pass in 
Nubra, Tibet, are shown by the brothers 
Schlageutweit, to be in L. 35-6, N ; L. 77® 
27* 35** E. and i 7,763 feet above the sea. 
Gos6e*s Natural History, pp. 64-55. Marh> 
1iam*s Shooting in the Himalayas, Hooker's 
Him Journ Thomson, Cunningham, CJaptitin 
Gudioin Austen in lleport on Advanc&nmd of 
Science for the year 18G3. 

CrLAM.— ? A tree of Singapore, fur- 
nishes this paper-like bark, used in caulking 
the scams of vessels. A similar substan'ce 
occurs in Borneo, supposed to be the pro- 
duce of a species of Artocarpus, and to fur- 
nisli this paper like bark much used in 
caulking the seams of vessels . — Royle 
Fib. FI. p. 341. 

GLANDS. Fr. Acorns, tho seed or 
fruit of the oak. 

OLANDES. L^t. Acorns. 


^ f From the summit-level of the.Biafo Gause, 
a glacier is continued westward to Hispor 
iiilTagayr, 28 to 30 miles in length. 

V' The Chogo, which terminates at Arundoo 
tiakes its rise between the Mountain of Hara- 
mosb and the Nushik Puss, it is about 24 
miles in length, with numerous branches 
' from Haramosh, 8 miles in length. 

The waters from all’ the glaciers, from 
^at of Baltoro in tho E. to Chogo in theW., 
ert;a collected into the Sliigar iiiver, which 


GLAPHYRIA, a genus of Indian plants 
belonging to the natural order Myrtacero. 
The species are small trees. G. uitida 
is called by the Malays ‘ the Tree of Long 
Life,* probably from its maintaining itself 
at elevations where tho other denizens of 
the forest liave ceased to exist. It affordn, 
at Bcucoolen, a substitute for tea, and is 
known by the name of tho Tea Plant. 
Various species of Leptospermum and Mela- 
Icna boar tho same name in tho Australian 


r ji&s tho Indus at Skardo. 

All these glaciers carry great quantities 
: The blocks on the Pun- 

glacier are of great size. 

T^ere are groovings and old moraines of 
^?i#former extension of the- glaciers in this 
region, showing that they have at times 
.reached many miles beyond their present 
termination, .and have risen upwards of 400 
ft* above their present levels. There are 
. ilsick alluvial accumulations of tho valley of 
the Indus, particularly in tho neighbourhood 
of Skardo. 

: Markham says, “ we started early 

the source of the mighty 'Ganges. 
Thoopposito bank being the best ground for 
/biifKll, wo were in great hopes that we 
.might find Builioiont snow left to enable ns 
;oro88 the river, but the snow that at 
over tho stream was gone. 

; Aivilbi the great glacier of the Gauges was 
^ and I behold it before me in all its i 

grandeur, thickly studded with 
^ttiS^ous Iqose rocks and Extensive 

travels since this day have been 
Itmttgk Hiese beautiful inuuntains, and 
PlljuS&t all the splendid scenery 1 have look- 
1 can, he says, recall uon.e so strik- 


colonies. G. sericca has lanceolate acumi- 
nated leaves. It is a native of Penang and 
the west coast of Sumatra. Eng. Cyc. 

GLAREOLID^, a family of birds, in- 
cluding the genus Glareola, with its two 
species G. arieutalis and G. atea. 


GLASS. 

Ab-geo-neh, Aii.vii. Shocsliah, Pkhs. 

(lias, Dux. (t£U,| Stuklo, Rua. 

Vitro, Verre, Fr. Vidrio, Sp. 

Kancli;Shcsliah,Guz.l[iND| Knnnadi, Tam. 

Vetro, It. Addamoo, Tel. 

Vitrum, Lax.' 


Glass is formed by mixing together silice- 
ous earth with an alkali, and fusing them by 
a strong heat. Sew^ral kinds of glass are 
made and are distinguished, the diilerences 
ill them being produced by the proportion 
of tho constituents, the nature of the alkali, 
the presence of foreign matter, or the pro- 
cess of manufacture. The discovery of the 
manufacture of glass is ascribed to thePhoeni- 
cians and glass flowers are represented on 
the tombs at Beni-Hassan. But glass is one 
of those discoveries which could hardly 
escape being made by any people ^, who em- 
ployed furnaces to reduce metalKo oxide?* 
for tho necessary ingreefieiite 
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have been pTOsenfc ; and the heat was snfli- little advance in India, the natives work np 
cient, Beckmann has observed, that the broken English glass even into barometer 
discovery of coloured glass must have fol- and thermometer tubes, &c. Glass glpbes, 
lowed very soon that of making glass itself, silvered in the inside, are made and though 
It is probable, however, that coloured glass the mode of effecting this silvering mnot 
was made previous to colourless glass. For mentioned, an amalgam of quicksilver 
it is dilficult to find materials pure enough probably employed, as, on the application 
to make good glass, and it would bo some moderate heat, the silvering becomes dissi^ 
time before the original makers would find pated. An art similar to this has of late 
out the causes of discoloration. The natives years been discoveretl in Britain.— 
of India seem to have been long acquainted tU’t;., of India, p. 474. Ainslio tellfciiS'- 
witli making different ornaments of glass : that glass of an inferior quality was mAcIt) 
for instance, armlets and anklets, and rings in several parts of the Peninsula of India, 
of glass form a part of their warping reels, particularly in tlio Mysore coiinti'y, at Ohi- 
Small glass bottles arc also made ; but uapatarn and JMuteodii, also at Vallatooroo 
mostly of a more or less grceiiisli colour, in Toudiman’s dominions, which are conti- 
Thc green is called kiincli, and the purer giious’to the Taiijoro territory. The mann- 
glass, sisi. It is probable that the o.vteusivc tacture however seems to bo coiifineil entirely 
dilfiision of oxide of iron in the Indian soil, to small phials ami women’s braoclots. 
which may have led to the dhscovery of iron, Abovo tho Qliauts, Dr. Buchanan tells us 
has prevented the making both of good glass tho frit employ(‘d for making glass is com- 
anil of good pottery. That this is not in- [loscd of one part of fat quaviz, and six parts 
compatible with a knowledge of the iiiethod of a kind of ill prepai’od soda (siija cara) 
of making imitation gems, seems proved by To give glass a green tinge, to the frit just 
llic same having been the case iu the time mentioned are added a furtlior quantity 
of Pliny j who slates that great value wa.s of prepared soda, an iron ore called Garin 
set upon glass quite free from colour, which kuUoo, another ore called Kemudu, and 
was called crystal. Iloalso Tuoiitions arti- a proportion of calcined coppiu’ ; all which 
ficial hyacinths, sapphires, and all kinds of materials heing lixod ami ])ut into tho cruci- 
black glass; and wo know that the glass- bio, and' properly disposed in the furnace, 
houses of Ale.xandria wore celebrated among the fire is kept up for nine days and nine 
the ancients. Guo of the simplest processes nights. To give glass a red tinge, to thoi 
for making glass is that practised iu tho fritalroaily mentioned are addeil an addi- 
distriet of Boluir. Tho etlloroscenco of tho tional proportion of prepared soda and a 
soil, which is an impure ('.arboiiato of quantity of the ore called kemudu, after 
soda, is collected and thrown into a cistern which the whole are fused together for fifteen 
lined with clay. This is then filled with days and fifteen nights. To make blue glayss, 
water, which is afterwards allowed to ova- to tho same frit are added a furtbAr propor- 
porate. When dry the bottom of the cistern tion of soda, calcined copper, a quantity of; 
is found covered with a thick saline crust, powdered Garin kulloo and a blue substance 
tlio earth which was iiitermixod having sub- called runga, which Dr. Buchanan supposes 
sided before the salt began to crystalizc. (but is not sure) may bo smalis. To give 
This soda makes glass without any addition, glass a yellow colour, Dr. Buchanan tells na 
it still contains a sulUcicut portion of that it is cnainelled with the melted caloes 
siliceous matter. They make blackish and of the metals — lead, tin and zinc, 
greenish glass; a bright grass-grccu is obtain- Buchanan in his travels in Mysore gives 
ed by the addition of oxide of copper ; and a an account of the manufacture of glass 
blue glass by tho addition of rung. In for tho bangles or armlets worn by the' 
Mysore the process is more elaborate. Pow- natives. The glass is very coarse and 
dered white quartz, one part, being nii.xed opaque and much more of it is made than is 
with prepared soda, six parts, is filled into a there wrought into ornaments. Great quau- 
crucible capable of containing 5 Winches- titles of it wero brought by tho banglo maj 
ter gallons. About fifty of those crucibles kora from tho Westward. It was of^ fivo 
^jro placed iu a furnace, and tho fire kept up colours, black, green, red, blue, and yelfow, 
for five days, when a frit is produced, with tho first was most in demand. All tho ma- 
which they make a black, green, red, blue, torials for making tho glass are found in tba; 
and yellow glass, by means of additions of ncighbourbood. In tbo hot season, the Soaiiia 
Oxide of copper, of an oro called kemndu, munnoo or soda in tho form of a 
*^Jid of a blue substance called runga. What earthy powder is found in several places 
these are, oontinues unascertained. this on the surface of sandy fields. For^tjlw 

Though the making of glass has made but exclusive privilege of collecting it tho gl^ 
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Inkers paid 48 Co.’s Pagodas ; they mako 

into cakes, the intention of making 
ii into those cakes is probably to free it from 
earthy matter ; but, for making glass, this is 
perhaps no advantage, as the earth with 
which it is mixed is chiefly a qnartzose sand, 
these cakes contain at least one half of their 
hulk of cowdang and from that cause are 
inflaminable, they are prepared for making 
glass by being burned and of course aflbrd 
ib exceedingly impuro alkali. The glass 
maker’s furnace there, is rather better than 
that of Chinnapatan, but still it is exceed- 
ingly mdo. The mannfacturei's say that when 
thearmy of LordComwallis leftScringapatam 
tliey gathered with much pains a great number 
oihrSkea bottles which tho} found where ho 
had enoamped, but after the expense of bring- 
ing tbebottlcs toMutsoda they found that their 
furnace was not snfficiently strong to liquify 
Earopean glass. Thebotilos wore then reduced 
iopowderand mixed with alkali, but these 
materials produced only a useless white glass. 
Tbe fumaoes are constructed on ahigh terrace 
which is built against tlio inside of tho town 
wall and are in form of a dome or like an 
oren eight feet in diameter and about ten 
feet high. The oven is not arched but con- 
tracted above into a oircnlar oponing about 
18 inches in diameter, by making tho upper 
row of stones project l^yond those below 
them. At the bottom of the furnace in the 
ride opposite to the town wall is a small 
oj^ing through which fuel is supplied, the 
emoibles arc oblong and would contain 
about Winchester gallons : having been 
BIM with the matcruds they arc lowered 
davm into the furnace by the aperture in the 
'top by which also the workmen descend. 
They first place a row of the crucibles all 
round the furnace with their bottoms to tbe 
wall and thrir mouths sloping inwards, in 
this position they are secured by a bed of 
day which covers the crucibles entirely, 
having only their open mouths exposed; 
dbova this row another is placed in a very 
riikQar manner and then a third and a 
linittb. The furnaces vary in sizec from such 
as irim contain twice that number. The fad 
consmts of small sticks whieb, having been 
ffstbered a year, are qnite dry^ a quantity 
jbving been pat m the bottom of the furnace 

'ihrown upon the* fad hf theopeniag 
below ithen firwfadisadidedni^ and day 

haa osiKred, the fire ^ allowed 
j^lltenoats^ the fomaeo to ooo^ after- 
itiie workmen descend and take oat 
whidi most he broken lo get 



In Tondiman’s country, whore gloss rings ap- 
pear to bo madqof a superior quality to those 
of Mysore, the frit is j^pared by adding to 
fine river sand (Kolindoo maiiil) (Tam.), a 
very strong solution of an alkaline earth 
called Over munnoo, which contains much 
soda. This mixture is formed into lumps 
which are dried and then fused for many 
hours together to form tho frit. In order 
to make glass, a certain quantity of Poong. 
karum (an impure carbonate of soda) is 
added to the powdered frit, and the whole 
fused together for many hours. To give glass 
a blue tinge, tho glass makers add the runga 
in tho manner mentioned. In speaking of tho 
blue glass made in Mysore, they also somco 
times, though rarely, add a calx of copper for 
the samo purpose. To give glass a black tinge, 
the glass makers add Warroogoo husks, and 
the iron ore called Carine kulloo which is 
also called Carpoo kulloo. Glass bottles 
were formerly manufacturod at Madras, 
under tho scientific direction of Mr. Kydcr, 
the Assay Master— (Am’s Mat, Med. p, 172,) 
India seems to possess no slight advantages 
for tho mai^ufacturc of the best qualities of 
glass. As IS well known the basis of all 
glass is silica and alkali, of which the fonner 
in tbe shape of common sand is to bo met 
with almost everywhere, the latter is to bo 
had cheaply and in abundance in most parts 
of Sonthern India. In tho neighbourhood 
of Madras as well as in many other locali- 
ties, tho secondary materials also, indirectly 
essential to tho manufacture of the best 
quality of glass, namely tho fire clays used 
the constructioB of the furnaces, are 
abundant and of very superior descriptions. 
Yet with all these advantages tbe natives do 
not appear to bare advanc^ in tbe manu- 
facture beyond the first and very rudest sta- 
ges, and altbough it is one which, if succees- 
fully proficented^ would probably meet with 
very extended enconragement, the manu- 
facture of the cowmoDest bottles is not yet 
practised. The chief defects of the nativo 
manufacture are tbe use d too large a 9^*^' 
Hty of alkali, la fact, in some oases, it is 
80 much in excess that it might be tasted by 
applying the tongrie to tl^ article. Tbe 
fault BOW remarked vpon » probably e«o- 
neeted with, and oaos^ bj another, that ef 
the material being melted at too low a tew* 
perafore and in too muall liiilk> and tl^ 
again probably arise fmn the we of 
proper furnace and an imsnilable kindef 
fuel. The native fornaoB m asaa% • 
hriedDgintkegRniDdooated with 
BOOS ofay, whU tends to d&ooliwr the 
andthel^niaiKd the we of 



CfMSS. 

to one pcfiiit of tho innss and is insufiicicuily 
difl’used, while fclio body of metal under fu- 
sion being small, and the dome and sides 
above gt^nnd being tliiii, ilio heat is dissi- 
pated from them, and never attains body 
and elevation sufficient to admit of tho mass 
setting and purifying itself, or of its being 
freed from air bubbles by the addition of the 
proper proportion of silica. What is required, 
is tho preparation of the glass in larger 
quantities at a time, and with this view larger 
and more carefully constructed furnaces, on 
tho reverberating principle, to be heated by 
coal j after this, that the process should be 
attended to more scrupulously, and tho ma- 
terials mi.ved by weight, instead of being 
thrown together by measure, as is too com- 
monly the case at present. Country glass 
is usually made of Dhoby’s earth, a crude 
carbonate of soda with a mixture of a little 
potash and lime 60 to 70 parts, and yellowish 
white sand 30 to 40 parts, composed of small 
fragments of quartz, felspar, iron and a trace 
of lime. In one hundred parts, for good 
bottle glass of Europe, arc needed 

per cent. l)cr cent. 

Sand, 58 I Lime, ll^ 

Sulphate of Soda '29 I Charcoal,.,. 

Sulphate of soda only oontaiiis 4 5 per cent* 
of alkali, so that 29 parts contain 18, while 
the carbonate of soda obtained from dhoby’s 
earth, cou tains between 30 and 40 per cent, 
of alkali, according to which the alkali used 
by tho Natives would Ikj to that employed 
ill Europe in tho proportion of 23 to 13. 

Tho substances generally used by the Na- 
tives in colouring glass arc as follows : — 
Iron, which gives green, brown andblack shades 

Manganese... pink, purple, and black. 

Copper blue, green, aud deep red. 

Arsenic,...,, .white. 

Chromate of Iron a dull green. 

All these materials are used in a very crude 
state, and tlie proportions measured in a 
most imperfect manner.-— Affwiras Exhibition 
Report 

The Chinese manufactures of porcelain, 
plass and glazes, their carving and engrav- 
ing of gems, Chinese agates, rock crystals and 
ivory, excite tho admiration of Europe, as 
also does their lacquer and varnish work. 

The colour of the emerald is peculiar, and 
called emerald green. Tho glass of bottlo 
itottoms is largely sold in Ceylon and other 
places as emeralds. Emeralds are rarely 
without flaws, “ Rag,” Hind, and, with tho 
hope of deceiving, the manufacturer, aware 
nf this, make false emeralds with flaws. Of 
J-il precious stones, the emerald is most lia- 
hie to defects, called flaws, and their absence 


GMELINA. 

should cxcilc suspicion, os it can bo Very 
easily imitated. 

Dr. Hooker in his travels men* 
tions that he dismounted where somti very 
micaceous stratified rock cropped out, pow* 
dered with a saliuo cffioresccnce; This, wil# 
an impure carbonate of soda. This eari& 
is thrown into clay vessels with water whiob^i 
after dissolving tiio soda, is allowed to eVj^. 
poratc, when tlio remainder i.s colleclod anS' 
found to Contain .so much silica, as to be 
capable of being fused into glass. Dr. Hoyle 
mentions this curious fact (Essay on the 
Arts and Manufactures of India, read bofore 
the Society of Arts, 18 February 1852), in 
illmstratioii of the probably early epoch at 
which the natives of British India were ac* 
quaiiited with the art of making glass. More 
complicated processes arc employed, and 
have been from a very early period in other 
pai’ts of tho continent. 

The art of glass making is yet in its ex- 
treme infancy in the Pilnjab. The glass 
sand occurs in tho form of a whitish sand 
mixed with an alkali, which offiorcsccs natu- 
rally. It is called reh : that only of a good 
white color makes glass. This substance is 
identical with the alkaline cfflorescenoe 
which appears in many parts, and whose pre- 
sence is destructive to cultivation. Whore* 
ever such an clliorcsconce occur.s over clean 
sandy soil, there is naturally formed a mix* 
turo of sand and alkali which fuses into 
coarse lumps of bottle green glass. — Pow* 
elVs Panjab Products. Itooktr Him. Jouril. 
Vol. I, p. 13, Emmanuel on Precious Stones ; 
Buchanan's Mysorny p, 371, Vol. HI. Madras 
E>shib. Jur. Report. A insUes' Materia Medioa^ 
McCulloch Dictionary of Gommfee, p. 602, 
Hoyle on the Arts and Manufactures of hidnak 
1852, p. 474. 

G’LING-GANG. Malaya. 

Cassia alata, ? | Pako-g’ling-gang, MALAYi 

GLOGOS. Gr. Milk, also Gala, Duah 
Sans, to milk, Duhitar Sans, a maiden 
daughter who milks (duh) the go (cow)» 
bcuco Dochtor, Tochter, Daughter, and 
Dug, tho teat. 

GLOCHIDION. Thivaites. A genus o| 
small trees, in Ceylon, of which Thwait^a 
mentions G. •coriceum *, G. Gardner!,; 
jnssieuianum ; G. montanum ; F. nemoralo^ 
and G. Zoylanicum. 

GMELINA. A genus of plants nntniia 
after Gmelin, author of ‘Flora Sibirido^ 
All the species ofGmelina form shruhaji 
trees, of which the latter arc valued for tbil 
timber. They arc found in the islandjK 
the Indian Ocean, extending thence intoj 
Malayan and Indian peninsulas. G. 
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GMELINA ARBOREA. GMELI^A HfiEEDEL 

and G. paiTifolia are common in vnri- j pcarance, being a beantiful flowering tree, 
> -btts parts of India, and G. arborea extends | this is one of the most desirable for propa- 
'from Ceylon,— fr^^^ Prome and Martaban ’ gation throughout the country. Dr. Oleg- 
north to the Doyra Valley, in 30® N. lat. horn in the Jury reports says it is a largo 
GMELINA, Species. Gombharec, Uria. timber tree, growing in mountainous dis- 
A tree of Ganjam and Giinisur, extreme tricts : that the wood is light, of a pale 
height 60 feet : circumference 4;V feet : yellow colour, easily worked, and does not 
height from the ground to the interseelion shrink or Avarp ; used for picture frames, 
of the first branch, 18 feet. A Avhitc, light decking small boats, for making Venetian 
"Wood. Boxes, chairs, hed-posts, lamp stands, | blinds, sounding boai’ds, palankeen panels, 
builock yokes, bazaar measures, toys and gram measures, (fee. It is very commoidy 
other articles arc made of it. II is said to used in the Vizagapalam district for tlie 
be rather scarce and expensive. The bark foundation of wells and other purposes, 
is said to bo used medicinally.— which require to be submerged in water. 


Macdonald. 

GMELINA, Species. 

Camba wooil,ANr.LoTi-:L. | Ciniiba Ican-a, 

A tree of tlie Nortlicrn Circars. 
GMELINA AUBOIIEA. Ro.d.. C 
Gnielina lUioedii. — lIi)ohr, r><>L lUtg. 


Camar, 

Kmnhula, 

Malt; at.. 

Gumbor, 

„ Kiniih.'ir, 

Pa.vj, 

Gumbari, 

„ Gunihar, 


Yemaiioh, 

Bi.'hm. AL-doimiml.a, 

Sl.NllU. 

Ky-won-po, 

„ Ciiiiiini iniirnm ? 

Tam. 

Kyuuboo ? 

„ Gumudi iiuipani, 


Yamana, 

„ Tog-gmuiid.a, 

Tei.. 

Sewun, Th K. 

M.viiii. Cuniudi clioitn, 


Jugani-ohukar, 

llixn. GiiTiiudu-lokii, 


Seevam, 

„ I’edda gunnidii, 


Seovun, 

„ Gooinvr ick, 


Shewun, 

M.MIK. Goiiihlinri ? 


Sooviin. 

.. Ghootaky, 



where it is remarkably durable. On the 
Godavery the large trees of this yield a very 
Tkl. durable Avood and tlio yokes for bul- 

locks arc made from it. In Nagpore, the 
“ Scevum ” is of a A'^ory light (!olour, has a 
Cor. ri. sort of netted grain, is free from faults, aud 
g. altogether may be considered a very exeol- 

Maltial. lent timber, although unfortunately not pro- 
Pa.vj, curable in largo quantities. Its lengtli, 
»• there, is from lo to 18 feet and from 4;J- to 
P Tam gii’lh. The Commissariat there, 

supply it to the Ordnance Department for 
Te^. making packing cases, Ac., and the natives 
,, employ it in the eonstruetion of palanquins. 
It takes varnish Avell, and works up nicely 
into furniture, bub is attacked readily by 
Avhito ants. From the small scaiitling of 
Avhicli it is there obta.iiied, it must be class- 


This large Irco grows in Coylon, wlicrc it "'•''‘oly ns a rnftnr wood.— Tlix WpjIiI, 
is common np io an elevation of 5,000 feet. Hrmiihn, ('h'liliorii, and tSfriw/, 

, It grows in Coimbatore, is rather frequent Sanhcj/ (Vid IteddomCj Cal. Gaf. E-f. 


on the Malabar Coast, grow.s in I he Goda- v ‘ou^, J h wo 
very forests: is not very common on the GMELINA 
Bombay side, where it is Ibund more in tlio 
'forests below the ghats than inland. It xanta Show 
grows ill Burmah and is plentiful in tlio liidduric, 

Pegu and Tounghoo forests. In British Gatta demai.n, 

Burmah it. is a large tree Avith Avliitc, light 

wood, u.scd for liouso posts, planks and for GMELINA 

carving images, and recommended for plank- 

ing and furniture* A cubic foot Avcighs 3-5 Shiri giimudu, 


of 1802, T/i waiter. 

GMELINA ASIATICA Linn H. 

G. prirviflora Ror,. 


lbs. Ill a full groAvn tree, there, on good 
Rdil,4ho average lengtli of the trunk to tin 


Kaiita Show I Nelaknmul ? Tam. 

Itifldiiric, S,\xs. | Ouiniidu also Nela 

Gatta dernata, Sixaii. ( Gnnnidi Chettu Tkt- 

I Nelaciiraul, Hoot* 

GMELINA VATiYlFLORk.Roxh. Spreng. 

Kumatha C.vx. I dial la gurnmiidu 

Shiri giimudii, IIiM). | Kavva gimnnudu Tf.t. 

A shrub having dark orange coloured 
lloAvers. Its leaves slightly bruised under 


n i i 1 rA o’ 1 j '1.1 lloAvers. Its Jeaves slightly bruisca unuti 

firstbmncb m 50 font, and averngo gn-t* J „l,;ch pro- 

measured at 6 foot from Hio grouud is 12 . , 1 ,^ „„,nagc 

feet. Dr. McClolla,ml calls “Kyoonboe, Composed by formeutation.-/a/«y. 

Bum, a yellow wood says it is plcnt.fnl ii, ■ Q^shanghne^ny. 

thp Pegu and Tounghoo forests is a large ( qMELINA RHEEDBI, Hook. B. Mag 
and remarkably strong_ tough timber, and ■ Bosb, 


O'Shanghnesay. 

GMELINA RHEEDEI, Hook. B. Mag. 

0. arhoreOf IF. Ic. not G, arh6rea>i lloxb., 


Comnlbn in Ceylon up to an elevation of 


St for fancy wood. In Moulmcin, it is used * 

viu ordinary building material. Fruit used c, p. 128. 

inedioino. On the Bombay side, the Avood . Aidommata.* Sixoh. ^ 

■V Jsin much esteem for carriage panels, and Comnlbn in Ceylon up to an elevation ot 
X^^her purposes. According to Dr. Rox- 5,000 fedfe. A tree 45 to 60 ft. high, 

^ jliurigh, it also stands exposure to weather ing. The bark and roots are used wcdi^- 
water well. From its great size, ally by the Singhalese. Thw, IHn, p}- ^ 

i|‘ijfcrp,ightucs.s, and general spaciousness in a[5- p. 244. 
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GNIDIA ERiOeEPHALA. 

GNANA. Sans, from {?na to know. 

GNANA-BUTNAVALI. Sans. From 
gnana, wisdom, rutiia, a precious stone, and 
avalee, a train. 

GNANI. S:^ns. From gna, wisdom. 

GNA-PI. Buijm. The Giia-pi of JUirmali 
is the Balachang of tlie J^astern Seas, con- 
sisting of small fish with prawns and shrimps, 
first fermentcdand then dried. It gives ri.se to 
a considerable traflio, as no food is deemed 
pjilatahlc without it, and its use extends to 
every country from Cliina to Bengal. That 
prepared at JSilcrgiii is excellent, only inferior 
to onchovy pa.ste, by being over powerful. 

GNAl’HALiUAL EXLMIUM.. These 
flowers possess the quality of retaining their 
colour long after being gathered, the sUdk is 
rovered with a whitish dowm, they are very 
hardy both the annual and biennial, the 
colours are yellow, pur]do, crimson, yellow 
and white and grow in North America, 
AfViea and Fgypt, from two to three fc'ct in 
height. — RItIdidl. Wight gives G. liypolen- 
enm, marccsceiis, Neilglicrryannm. 

GNARl or Navi, a Cliiivesc Til)ofan pro- 
vince oonnoefed with Uril.ish India, by the 
five Bhot passes in Garhwal and Karnaon. 
The Chinese viceroys are Tibetans with 200 
Mongol or Turk troops or perhaps Alantshn 
'fartars, as they ai'o said f o nso bovsefiesh, | 
\vhi(!li no Tibetan and no Chinese would do. 

GNAT, Cidex, Ijat. 

GXAYANPATOO. Blkm. Clorodcndron 


GOA. ' 

use as the . Nepal plant. Seo Daphne 
eannabina. Thymolaja. 

GNOMON, Ch’haya, H/nd, Ch'hays is 
spelt in a variety of ways in European books 
which treat of hindu astronomy ; and tbongb 
there arc a variety of elements these ar© 
multi [>licd by mistakes in consequence of 
Europeans vjirying their manner of writing 
oriental wonU. The word Ch’hayn means a 
shadow: in hindu astronomy, Vishn^Jt^ 
ch’haya, the shadow of a Gnomon, when the 
sun is in fho equinoctial points. Miidliyama 
cli’ha 3 ’a, the middsi}^ shadow of the same at 
any otlujr time of the year. Sama-mandala 
ch’Iiaya, the midday shadow of the same 
when the .sim is castor west of the Gnomon ; 
j Ch’haya .siita is one of the names of Saturn, 
mc.aniTig Born from Darkness. 

GN()0 - SH W' 0 AY - NG U - BIN. Burm. 
Cath.nrtocarpus fistula. Prks. 

GNLT THEING. Bukm. Cathartocar- 

pus nodosns. — Ym'i/t. 

GNOSTIC. See Adam. 

GNU GYEEjBuRM.Cathnrtocarpns fistula. 

GN LI-TH FI-NI. Bi;iiM. Cathartocar- 

pns nodo.‘?nH. 

GNYANA. Sansk, ICarma is the name of 
one of the Kanda or general heading of tho 
Vedas. This chapter relates to ^Vorks,*' 
the other two, “ Guyana” and Upashana. 
relate to “ Faith” and Wor.sliip. Sec Gnana 
Vidya, Vnishnava. 

GN YOKF ]\r() II’MYAU. Buiim. Ca- 


iintans. Wall. I 

GXA YOKE, Bi;i{m. Ciipsieum mini- 1 
mum. ! 

GXEMIUM GXETIJM. him. 

Wiigii, J.\v. I Bjigu, Mai. AY. 

Tills tree abounds on tliesonthern coast of 
fho island of Sumatra Avlioro its bark is ; 


psicum minimum. 

GO. liiNii. A Cow : hence, 

Gaoln, Gopsi, Gopala, Gorakh, Gopini, 
Gopi, cowherd, shepherd, shepherdess. 
Gobar, Cowdnng. ^ 

Gopi Chandui.a, CoAvherd’s sandal. 

Gopi Alatti, Cowherd’s earth. 

Gao-AIuklii, cow’s month, tho ravine in 


heaieii, like hemp, and flie twine mannfac- 1 the Jlimahiyas where the Ganges issues, 
tured from it is employed in the construe- . Gopura, also Gopurum, a gate, *a gater. 
tion of large fishing nets. The coarse cor- Avay of a town, the ornamental gatow^ay of a 
dage from tho hai-k is in extensive use hindu fcniple. 

throughout the Archipelago. Tlie seeds are Galatians, from gala, milk, Goala, 
eaten ill Ambo 3 'nn, and arc roasted, boiled, Herdsman in Sanscrit. raXariKoi, Galatians, 
or fried. The green leaves are dressed as or Gauls, and KcATt Celts allowed to bo tho 
ourrics, cooked and eaten like ppinach. — same, Avould be the shepherd races, the pas- 
OmnfunVs Dictionarn, p. 2G, Mamlen^s Hid. toval invaders of l^mrope. 
e/ Snmafra, p. 01. ' GOA, on an island, about 23 miles ineir- 

GNEVA. See Lightning conductors, cumference Avas captured by Albuquerque., 
GNIU. IIiND. Cheiiopodiiim, sp. on the 2*r)th Novr. 1610. This admiral stiC*^ 

(tNETUM. See Himalaya. cecded Almc 3 'da, in the command of the 

G NI ana. See Guyana, Vaislinava, Vidya. Portuguese in India. He was bold and eiu _ 
GNIDIA EllIOCEPTIALA, called terprising. Ho captured Goa, and the Po|^ ; 
fl-lso Daphne eriocephala, is very com- of Malacca, also the island of Ormuz, in 
*non on the ghauts of the West of India, Persian Gulf, all of which he strongly foi^H?*. j; 
*^nd in the hilly parts of the Southern fied, and Ormuz speedily filled with 
Mahratta country and of the Dekhan. inhabitants. His command lasted from 
probably might be turned to the same to 1616 and be avus supei’sedcd and died; ; 






' Qoa, has 1,066 square miles 4nd 363,788 
v^^jmlatioii, nearly all of the Romish religion. 

• j GOA or Gwa Island, a small island 

the Ava coast, in Lat. 17® 33* N. and 
^^Long, 94 ® 34’ B. Goa town is built on the 
south bank of the river, 7 miles from its en- 
trance. Alguada point, in Lat. 15 ® '29* N. 
and 'Long. 73 ® 50* E. Horsburgh, forms the 
northern extremity of Goa bay, 

Goa, in Lat. 33 ® 12’ N. and Long. 71 ® 
48* E. in the Punjab, near the left shore of 
the Indus. The Tower station is 1,797 feet 
above the sea, — Walker. 

GOABARI-KAIA, Tel. Copra. Cocoa- 
nut, 

GOA CEDAR. Cupressus pcndula. 

GOAL A, or GW ALA, Bexg, A cow- 
herd, one whose business or caste it is to 
attend cattle and sell milk. The caste of 
cowherds in Orissa furnishes also palanquin 
bearers, and domestic servants to Europeans 
and na^ves in Bengal. 

GOALPARA. A district and town of the 
Bengal presidency, the town 425 miles dis- 
tant from Calcutta west of Assam. It is 
under a pennanent settlement, but the other 
five districts Kamroop, Durrung, Nowgong, 
Seebsagur and Ltichimporo arc under Ryot- 
wary tenure. 

GOA POTATO. Eng. Dioscorea aculeata. 

linn. 

GOAT. 


Ho(yaz, 

A 11 All. 

Izza, 

CirAi.n. 

liada. 

it 

Aza 

PfUKNIC. 

Bokra, Ho-Goat. 

Hind. 

B(*bok, 

Kaaibiiijj 

Malay. 


Ghkfk. 


Caper, 

Lat. 




" ^ The goat belongs to the order Unguluta ; 
Tribe Rurainantia, Sub-Family Caprinm, 
goats and sheep. Their position may be 
under : 

Sub-Fam. Caprinao, Goats, slicop. 

Ist Capricorns, or Antolopo goats, or niountain 

: Antelopes. 

Oen. Nemorhflodus, 3 sp. 

13. True Goats. 

Gon. Ilemitragus, 2 sp. 

„ Capra, 3 sp. 

„ Ovis, 8 sp. 

Sub-Fara. Bovinro. 

Gen. Gavcoiis, 2 sp. 

„ Rubalus, Isp. 

The Lena shawl wool is the produce of 
the goats of the Tibetan Himalaya. It used 
to be a prevalent opinion that these goats 
were fonnd in Kashmir ; but that celebrat- 
ed valley is far too warm and damp for 
ibein* ^he best shawl wool is product in 
' the vicinity of Garoo, Mansurownr, and the 
: elevated lauds to the eastward. The shawl 
wool is the fleece of the goat, next the skin 
only ; the outer coat is coarse hair, and the 
itivsro colours are white and light brown. The 


apBiiixa*^ 

dogs of Tartary have also a soft down below 
the hair, very little inferior to that of the 
goats. Cajp/. QeTard*8 Aocowil of Koommir 
p. 115. ’ 

GOAT’S HAIR is very commonly pro- 
duced in almost every district of the Punjab, 
and called “jat.” It is used for making 
ropes, also for matting, and for the strong 
bags wherein grain, (fee., is carried on the 
backs of oxen. Grain dealers use rugs made 
of it in the shops in which the grain is pour- 
ed out when being winnowed, or weighed oufc 
GOATS FOOT IPOMiEA CREEPER*. 
Ipomcca pcs caprro. — Sweet. 

GOAT ISLAND, a name of Cabras 
island. 

GOAT PEPPER. Capsicum frutoscens. 

GOATS, See Goat, Ladak. Wool, 

GOAT-SKINS. Sec Leather. 

GOAY-PIN-GYEB, Burm. A tree of 
Moulmcin. Used in common purposes of 
building : its seed is used for weights in 
weighing gold.—CaZ. Cci^. Ex. 1862. 

GOAY THA, Burm. A tree of Moul- 
mcin. Used in common purposes of build- 
ing. — Cal, Cat. Ex. 1862. 

GOBA GOBA. The stem of the leaf 
of the sago palm, much used throughout the 
Moluccas for building and fencing. Atap 
is tl)atch made of the fringe or petioles of 
palm leaves, doubled down and sowed on 
sticks or lathes of bambu. — Journal of the 
Ind. Arch. Jnm 186*2 p. 306. 

GO BAR. Hind. Cowdung. 

GOBRAUTA, Hind, a cowdung beetle. 

GOBB, in Ceylon, a kind of marine la- 
goon or back water, caused by the rivere 
mouths being blocked up and their waters, 
seeking an exit, traversing the sands adjoin- 
ing the sea. 

GOBBI. Tel. Astcracaiitha longifolia. 
— Necs. 

GOBI. Hind. Brassica oleracea. 

GOBI, a great sandy desert in Central 
Asia. It is in a rainless tract, which lies be- 
tween L. 30® and 50® N, and L. 75 and 1 18 
E, and includes Thibet, Gobi or Shama and 
Mongolia. Showers of sand fall in China 
which the people believe come from the de- 
sert of Gobi. In one which occurred on the 
26th March 1850, and lasted several days, 
ten grains to the square foot collect^ in one 
day or about 18 tons per square mile* See 
Kalkas. Rain Sand. 

GOBIIDiB, a family of fishes of the Sub* 
class Teloostei, Order I. Aconthopterygn. 
The Gobiidm are arranged into four groups. 
Gobiina, Amblyopena, Trypanobenina, and 
Callionymina, in which are 24 goneiti. The 

Gobiidco, include the Blennios, the Gobies 

or Sea Gudgeons^ and the Dragonct 
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OODAlfBRY. 

OOBItTS, a genus of Aoanibopto^^- 
ons ossens fishes belonging to the family 
Gobiidte* All the species bavo two 
dorsal fins, scaly bodies, and a disc beneath 
the throat formed by the united ventral fins. 
By means of this disc they have the power 
of attaching themselves to rocks. There 
are 152 species of Gobius known, many of 
which occur in India, Gunther, Eng. Gyc. 

GOBRBA. Hind. ? Abies wobbiana. 

Hooh. 

GOBRI. Hind. A tribe in Rohilknnd 
living just under the hills. Wilson. 

GOBURA. Bkno. Hind. Anisomclcs 
obovatfl. 

GOBURil-NUTI. Beno. Amamntns 
lividus. 

GOBUR- CHAMPA. Duk. Plamicria acu- 
nniiata. 

GOCAliAST’HA, a sect of Vaishnava 
hiiidus who worship Krishna alone. See 
Avatarani, Hindoo ; Sects, Rama. 

GOHICIIAMUL. Hind. Balanophora. 

GOD, the Semitic name of the Deity was 
pronounced as I A 0 indicative of a god of 
the sun and of fii'e. Clement of Alexan- 
dria calls it lAU the Samaritans pronounced 
lABB, i. e., lAHViliH. Lydus mentions 
lAO as a god of the Chaldeans. God is from 
Goadom comipted into Godon and Woden. 
Tho mahomodans use the word Allah to in- 
dicate tlic Supremo Being. Bmsen. 

GODAMA, like God, a name of Sakya- 
Muni, which seems, to have been a name 
applied to Sakya after his death. See 
Buddha. 

GODANTT, Hind. Sulphate of lime. 

GODARA. H. A largo sub-division of 
the Jat tribe, on the borders of Hariana. — 
Wilson. 

GODAMAPANDT. Tel. Flour. 

GODARI. Tbl. Grislea tomentosa. The 
red flowers and leaves are used for dying 
purposes, Jn tho Northern Circars, the 
leaves are employed in dyeing leather; 
slieep-skins, steeped in an infusion of tho 
dri^ leaves become a fine red, of which 
native slippers are made. Tho dried flow- 
ed are employed in Northern India, under 
the name of Dhauri, in dyeing with Morin- 
ua bark ; but perhaps more for thefr astrin- 
than for their tintorial properties. Dr, 
Gibson states that in Kandesh the flowers 
foviua considerable article of commerce 
juland as a dye. It grows abundantly in 
the hilly tracts of the NoTthern Circars. 

GODAVERY. This river rises in the Ah- 
^dnugur district within fifty miles of the 
Arabian Sea in tho basaltic region described 

y Colonel Sykes (Geol. Trans., Vol. IV., 
I’^rt 2, 183G), And, greatly increased in size, 


GODAVERY. 

■?* 

it enters the granitic table-land of the Dec* 
can, and flows at the southern foot of tho 
Sichol mountains into a sandstone and 
argillaceous limestone country. This dis- 
trict issimihr to that ofBundlocund imd 
Malwa ; it also contains diamonds, and haa 
been much broken up by erupted rooks. 
Prom the north, the Godavery derives large^ 
supplies of water from the great rivera 
rising south of the Nerbudda and the Tapte^ 
in basaltic tracts, tho soil of which being 
retentive of moisture, the water is every- 
where near the surface. From tho south . 
it receives only tho Manjerah river, which, 
flowing through arid granitic plains, fur- 
nishes but a scanty addition of water, ex- 
cept during the rainy season. Through a 
pass in tho gneiss mountain of Papeondah 
it enters the plains of tho Eastcni Coast. 
In this district the sandstone reappears, 
at an elevation little above that of the sea, 
but Imsaliic hills, several Jiundrod feet in 
height, in which marine fossils have recently 
been discovered, exist almost within the 
delta formed by its sediment. The Godavery 
rises on the E. declivity of the W. Ghauts, 
near Nassik at 3,000 feet above tbo sea ; runs 
S B 200 miles ; E. 100 ; S. B. 85 miles; B. 

1 70 miles ; S. E. 200 miles; and disembogues 
into tho Bay of Bengal, by three mouths, 
length 898 miles. It receives tbo Wein- 
Gunga 439 miles ; Manjora 330 miles ; Poor- 
na 1(50 miles; Paira 105 miles; Inderaotco 
140 miles — 1 30,000 square miles are drained. 

It has the town of Ganga-khair on its right 
bank and the towns of Rajahmundry and 
Coringaat its embouchure. Iii^)846, tho 
sanction of tho Court of Directors of tho 
British Bast India Company was given 
to the construction, at an expense of 
£47,600, of a dam of sufficient height to 
command tho delta, and to supply the rich 
alluvial soil of which that tract is composed, 
with tho means of constant irrigation. It 
has been completed and is seven miles long* 
The experiment of navigating tho Gh)davery 
by steam has boon entertained by the 
Madras Government, Three great bar- 
riers, have been drawn aoro.ss the river. 
The rivers embraced under tho Godavery 
navigation pnvject are the Godavery, Wur- 
dah, Praiihita, Wyno Gunga, liidrawatty, 
Sebbery, and Pync Gunga. Tho three first, " 
however, arc the principal streams. 

Tho Wurdah takes its rise in tho Baitool 
District west of Nagporc, and after flowing ■ 
for some distance in a south-east direction 
is joined by the Wunna, which, passing uh- 
der Hingunghat, falls to the south, arid? 
forms its junction with the Wurdah, at a 
place called Sweet, eighteen milcB south 6f 





. GODDU TUNGA KODU. ; ^ 

5;; ibe latter place. At this conflScnce are Hie QODEPORB. A rather hardffi^, otose^ 
fells of Zoourato, and under them is the grained, heavy Ceylon wood. 

I village of Chuhmunder, which is supposed GODETIA (ENOTHERA, the Evemurr 
to be the limit of the engineering primrose, a very pretty single petallod 
operations at present contemplated. The whiteflovver, blossoming only in the evening; 
Wurdah flows on to the south-east until and towards morning tarns to a pink, when 
, a little before reaching Chandah it is it closes and withers. A fresh succession of 
joined by the Pync Gunga, when, losing the flowers continues many week.*?, even during 
names of Wurdah and Pyne Gnnga, the the hot season, Is propagated by seecf, 
united stream continues uiulei' the name of either in pot.s or beds. Tiio seed may be 
Pranhita to its junction with tlicGodavery, sown in the rains — soil should be rieh.— 
a few miles below the staiioii of Sironclia. ituhlcll. 


Midway between thcsceoiifliiciieos is situated 
the third or Dewalamnrry Barrier, extend- 
ing round in a curve for about fifty miles, 
and midway down this Barrier the Wync 
Gunga discharges itself into the Pranhita. 

From the confluence of the Godav'cry and 
Pranhita below Sironcha to the .sea, the 
river carries the former name, although 
joined at intervals by the ludrawatty and 
other tributaries above specified. Thirty 
miles below Sironcha lies the second or 
Enchainpally Barrier, and eighty miles bo- 
Ip^W this again is placed tlio first or Sintoral 
Barrier, wheuco to the sea iliero aro no 
material obstructions to a partial, though 
not perennial, navigation. 

Thus the groat lino of water communica- 
tion proposed is obstructed by three Bar- 
riers, and runs as follows : — 


1. From CliuUmuudcr to Kinniroo aiul Sali- ^ 
gouu (at tho head of the Ucwalanuirry jS 
■ Barrier) ... 90 

2,. The of the Barrier ... 3o 

3, From Mogolco (at tho foot of tho third 

Barrier) to rilincllaU (at tho head of ao* 
cond or Eucliampally Barrier) .. 85 

4. Tlio length of tho Eiichanipally or second 

Barrier to Diiodala . . 18 

6. From Daodula (at the foot of aocond Bar- 
rier) to Dunioogoodiuiu (at ilic head of 

; first or Sintenil Bai’ricr) ... 70 

' ’ • G. Length of Barrier to Badracliolliiin ... 15 [ 

7. From Badraclielliim to Dowlaishwanmi ... 105 I 
From Dowlaishwaram to tho Sea tfiero is at 

present Canal navigation in length .. 32 


'' GOD DA, Can. ? A Mysore wood, one of 
; ' the Cedrelacem, polishe.s well and i.s good for 
tuniing .— Fuckle in lUad, Cat Bx, 
1862. 

GODGUDALA, Hind. Stcrculia villosa. 
GODU MAHANEL. Singh. Aucklandia 
costus. Falconer, 


GODGADAIjA, IlfXD. StercuHa Rox- 
burgh ii. 

GODH-BEGOOM, Btoxo. Love - apple, 
Tomato ; Lycopersicuin esculcntum. 

GODHf. Hind. Tho edible bulb of the 
Miii*.silca qiiadrifolia of Simla. 

GODHUMA PISilTA. Sans. Wheat 

Flour. 

GODliriMULU. Tkl. Triticum sativum. 
Linn. Tj'iticum lustivum. 

GOBI, Hind. The process of hand hoeing 
or weeding crops. 

GODIAl, See. Kurdistan. 

GODRA, in Guzemt, its chief is of the 
Bagcla race. See Koraarpal. 

GOD STOXE, SCO Sami stone. 

GODUGG GADDI. Sans. syn. Cli’hatri 
ch’hatra, Gmbrolla grass ; fragrant grass 
growing in marshy gronnd,” 

GODU MAHANEI’j. Singh. Putehuck. 

G ODUM BE ARISI. Tam. Triticum lesti- 
vum. 

GODUMBE-MAVU. Tam. Vhcat Flour. 

GOEWANS’E, or, as named in the low 
country, Vellale, constitute by far the 
larger numbers of theSingalesc. Agriculture, 
their original employ, is not now their solo 
occupation. They are a privileged people, 
and mouopolizo all tho honours of church 
and state, and posses.s all tho hereditary 
rank in tho country. Dacijs travels in Cfii/- 
Ion p. 113. 

G-^ERTNERA. KG]NIGII, WigUje. 

0. acuniiuata, llENTir. | Sykosia Kffinigii, Arn. 

Var. G. thyrsiflora I G. Oxyphylla, Brntu. 

Blume. I Sykesia thyrsiflora, Abn. 

Var. a i.s very abundant in Ceylon np to 
an^ elevatien of 3000 feet. var. grows m 
tho south of tho island, at no great etevation. 


GODDESS, of these, there arc in the hindu 

a on, one to each of their chief deities, 
na, Vishnu and Siva. They aro theSakta 
or. energies to their respective lords, their 
names aro Saraswati, Jjakshmi and Parvati. 

GODDUPAVILI. Tel. also Portulaca 
qnadrifida.— yZimt. 

GODDUTUNGAKODU. Cyperussemi- 

kiudns, JG. 


T/iw, LJnnin. pi. Zeyl. p. 202. 

GiERTNER A ROSEA, TAw.Growsin Cey- 
lon in tho Ambagamowa and Saffragam dw- 
tricts, up to an elevation of 2000 foot.— 
2Viw. En. pi. Zeyl, p. 202. 

GiBRTNERA TBRNI FOLIA, TA^^Grows 
in Ceylon in tho Ambagamowa 
Adam’s Peak, at an elevation of ^ 
6000 feet.— TAw. Enum.ph Zeyl* p* 204^ ^ 
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GCBRTJT^-WAI^^I. Wigliti, 

: Sykesia WaJkeri, Ara. 

G-rows in Ceylon, in the -Central Pro- 
viuce, at an elevation of 3000 to 6000 
feet.— yAw. Enum.pl. Zeyl. p. ‘202. 

GOBNONG GEDBH, or the Blue 
Mountains, a high range in Java, about 
30 miles inland from Batavia. Pangeango 
rises 9,964 feet : Salak 7,32‘2 feet, and Ka- 
rang 6,0 1 4 feet above the sea — Hon'shurgli. 

goer A. Hind, of Punjab, manured land 
near villages, same as “ uyain.*’ 

GOEZ, JBeiiedict Goez, a Portuguese 
monk, went from Lahore by Kabool, to 
Kaslighur, and across the sandy desert, into 
China, where he died in A. D. 1607 ; but 
liis route also was far north of Tibet. 
Another Jesuit, Anthony Andrada, passed 
through Kumaoii to the Manasarawara 
lake, and thence went on lludak, on the 
western confines of Tibet. His journey was 
made in 1624, and is discredited by com- 
mentators and geographers because of his 
mentioning this lake as the source of the 
Ganges and Indus, instCcad of the Sutlej. 
There is no doubt, however, that the voyage 
is genuine, though we have no details of it. 
Vrimep's Tibety Tavianj and Mongolia^ p. 12. 
GOGA, a river in the Bliagalpoor district. 
GOG A, a district of Thibet. See India. 
GOGA, the name of a tree, hlnooraada 
Philippensis ? found in most of the Philip- 
pines, the woody filaments of which yield a 
soapy matter much used in washing linen, 
and in the process of gold washing for the 
purpose of precipitating the metal from the 
sand. It is a shore or littoral plant, formerly 
ranked by botanists as an Acacia. — Craw- 
furd's Bis. of the In. Islands y p. 144. 

GOGAPUR. A saint held in much 
veneration by the agricultural population of 
Delhi and the Upper Doab, who, in the 
month of Badhar present offerings at his 
shrine, which is at Dudiera, 200 miles 
Boutliwest of Hissar. — Wilson. 

GOGLET. Eng. in Hindi, Koza, a 
water vessel, with a bowl shaped bottom 
^|[d a long stalk like neck. They are made 
of earthen- ware or metals or alloys, and are 
ue usual vessels in which Europeans and 
atxvGs hold their drinking water. Their 
*»ame is from the gurgling sound produced 
When the water issues. 

GOGAR-PASS. See Kohisfan. 

GOGAM. Tel. Choloroxylon dupada. 
WGI-SAG. Hind. Malva parviflora. 
WGIRD. Hind. Pens, sulphur. 

GOGO, a town on the coast of EAttia- 
on the west side of lihe Gulf of Cambay. 

1842, Vol. 1, 194. 


; ^GOITRE. 

-%p;ObGO of i^illa. Acacia abstergeos. 

, GGGOT. a river of Rungpoor, rana near 
Momunpoor. 

GOGRA. Hind. The cotton pod burst, 
open. 

GOGRA. The principal rivers whiob 
traverse the territory are the Kalee and 
Surgoo, which, meeting at a place calli^d 
Pramadee, form tlio Gogi-a and Gunduefc.! 
The Gunduck is supposed to rise in the 
Himalaya, and flows into the Ganges near 
Patna. The upper part of tlie river is call- 
ed Saligrameo, from the fossil ammonitea 
called saligrams which are found in it, and 
which the liindoos hold in veneration. The 
Gogra runs through the Ghorukpoor dis- 
trict near Dhooree Burliul in Goruckpoor 
passing Nawabgunge. See Kamaon. 

GOH. Pehs. also Parwar. Pers. also 
Alarwarid. Pers. Pearl. 

GOIIAFSIN, or JOHAFSIN. See Jo- 
asmi. 

GOH ATT Y, in lat. 26® 5' 8"; N. long. 
91° 43' 8". A large station in Assam on 
the Brahamputra, 69 miles E. of Goalpara. 
The level of the Braliamputra is 70 feet 
above the sea. Kamaikia temple is 825 feet 
and the highest point near Gohatty 1,002 
feet. — Herm. Schl 

GOHELWAR. One of the five southern 
districts of Katty war. 

GOHILA or GEHLOT. A race dfl- ’ 
scended from Eappa, who in A.D. 727, seized 
Chitor from the Alori tribe, and founded the 
Newar dynasty. 

They were driven into Kattywar from 
Marwar by the Rathor rajputs, in A. D. 1200. 
See Jhaieja, Sauraslitra. i 

GOHINLA. Hind Hamiltonia suavoo- 
lens. 

GOHUR. In the Binjara tongue, any 
man, a Binjara man. 

GOIA PUNDU. Tel. Psidium pyriforum. 

GOIL. See Rajpoot. 

GOITRE. The disease known in Europe 
by this name occurs also, in Asia, attacking 
the people in Kamaon, the Abor of the 
mountains bordering the valley of the Brah- 
maputra, and other mountain tribes. The 
natives of India employ for its cure, a leaf- 
looking substance called Galloor ka Puttar 
Hind : supposed to be dried sea-weed. . 
Goitre, is rare in the valley of Kashmir. 
Mr. Vigne purchased at Ladak, a piece 
of common sea weed, which had been no > 
doubt brought there by the merchants trad* 
ing between China and Turkistan. He saw 
few cretins. Goitre occurs East of the Indus 
at elevations of 4,000 feet, but Mr. Bramley r; 
states that it is more common on the crest of ^ 
a high mountain than in the valley of Nepal* 
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Ilf-; , ■ GOEAI.^ASHTAMI. -V GMGOBpf ' ' ' 

j^GOJAB. Hisd. Edwardlto nudlij^f^ prMut sick peopie fo tte 
. ’ GOJL Hind. See Ghaji. . following day, the Bhagat^ diaoipies work 

■! - - GOJJANGI. Tel. Pandonns odoratisfio- themselves into hysterics.— BomJaj/ Gmteer, 
muB. — Li/nn, GOKULAST^HA. Gosain ascetics, teach- 

GOKAK. The principal cataracts or era of the doctrines of Yalabha Acharya. 

waterfalls in India, are near Simorree, in See Bndra Sampradayi. 

]^hilonnd ; at Gokak, on the Ghtpurba are GOKULNATHA. Son of Vittala and 
the Gairsappa, where from top of fall to grandson of Valabha Acharya. See Rudra 

surface of basin is 888 feet, and the depth Sampradayi, Vallabhachari. 

of basin is 300 feet — 1,188 feet, and from GOKAN. Hind. Alhagi manromm. 

300 to 600 feet across during the rains. GOKANTICA. Sans. Syn. of Astracau- 
Yena inMahabuleshwar,iR 600 feet; Cauvery, tha long] folia. Barleria longifolia. — Nees, 

300 feet. Cataracts of Suboonreka, Chota GOKATU. Sing. Hebradendron* gam- 
Nagpore, and Hurroree Ghaut — the falls, 15, bogioides. 

.20, and 400 respectively ; about 500 feet GOKHRU. Due. Guz. Hind. Beng. 
across crest. — Ouriositiea of Science^ Dr. Tribulus, lauiigiDosus. T. terrestris, Linn. 
BidaVs Catalogue. Khusukc-kabir, An. Ghejaaudu mustra, Sans. 

GOKAL. A small town on the banks Gokhoor Beng. Aekueronchi, Singh, 

of the Jumna, below Mathura, Radha, Prickly fruited pe- Ana-nerinji, Tam. 

mistress of Krishna was wife of a cowherd , *J^**^"' . Yenuga-pa era, Tel. 

ofGokal. Hence one of Krishna’s titles is , i-i’.’ i- ii -i . 

Ctekttl Natti, Lord of Ookol. Gokul is The seed, which is highly mnoi agmonsj 

almost an island and is one of the prettiest « idso the whole plant, is cooling and 

spots in the holy land of the hindoos. The demulcent, taken in water as a diluent, 
scene there is still as pastoral as it had Very abundant and tronblesome to the 
' keen three thousand and five hundred naked foot.— Gea. Jlfed. Toji. p. lo5. 

Jwears ago Large herds of heavy-uddered GOKHRU DESI, Hind. Tribulus alatus. 
li^e remind us of the days of Nanda, though GOKHRU KALAH, Hind. Xaiithium 
their number is far short of nine lacs, poss- strumarium. 

eased by that shepherd- chief of old. — Tr. of GOKHUR, Beno. Tribulus lanuginosua. 

Hind, Vol. ii, p. 117. Sec Radha, Krishna. GOKIURA. Hind. Astracantha longi- 

GOBLAL-ASHTAMI or Janma ashtami, a folia, — Nees. 

Hindoo festival in commemoration of tho GOKKATU. Sing. Gamboge, 

irirth of Krishna, an event which is said to GOKPA, Hind. Allium 

Have taken place at Mathura, at mid-night, GOKRU. Hind. Xantbium strumarium. 

about the 22nd August on the 8th of Shra- GOKSHARA. Hind. Asteracantha longi* 

van^ One vaishnava sect keeps the holiday folia, Barleria longifolia. 

OH the 8th and another on the 9th of GOKSHIRA. Sans. Milk. 

Shravan, Krishna is stated to have been born GOKTHURA. Hind. Asteracantha longi* 

of Devaki, niece of Kans, king of Mathura, folia. — Nees, 

Kans having had it predicted that one of GLASPATI. Hind. A kind of Euro- 
; his race would destroy him, he endeavoured pean iron imported in flat bars, 
to compass the death of Devaki’s offspring in GLASS BEADS, 
which he failed, and on tho 9th Krislina was Ranch ko *xnanko, Hind. 

' ;^moyed to the house of a cowherd named Duk. 

iffauda. The worshippers abstain during the Butirsacha, Malay. 

certain articles of diet, at night they Coloured glass beads are largely worn in 

%athe and ornament the imago and ofier the India by several non Arian races. 

^ OP Ooymum sanctum. On tho following GLASS NAUTILUS. See Carinaria.' 
day, a brahman serves as pujari, and after- GLASS EEL. A species of Leptocepba- 
wards he himself is worshipped. The 8th lus of Shaw, found on the Australiw 
day is held by the Gaoli or cowherd race as coast. It is from 4 to 8 in. in length, j 
: gmt jubilee day, from the circumstance There are eighteen species of this genus.- i 

of Krishna having been reared by one of their Bennett. 

and dance, and GLAT-CHANDUL. Hind. Gloriosastt* 
1 ^ Govinda, Govinda. The shrines of perba. — Linn. , 

are much visitod at night, the Bha- GLAUOIUM PBRSICUM. A very hand* 
of the i^ne by self flagellation, becomes some plant and showy, either in borders er 
i^hji^terica], which is deemed by tho people patches, they require a moderate 
'ito be a possession by the deity, on which the plants not toouear each other j and 
]^fr^tvate them^ves, bum incense and seed sown at the end of the 
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nativM of tW South of Europe and Periia* 
The colours are redf orange, yellow and 

glaucous leaved physic nut- 

Jatropha glanoa. 

GLAUCUS. A genus of sea lizard, an 
oceanic nudibrancb, soft and fragile, occurs 
in the E. Seas near Formosa. ColUngwood. 

GLAUCUS HEXAPTERYGIUS. Cov. 
or Sea Lizai’d. Tliis mollusk occurs in tlic 
Indian and S. Pacific oceans. It is a fra- 
gile delicately coloured animal and is about 
ail inch long. Its upper surface is a 
vivid purple, and its lower is pearly white. 
— p. 46. 

OLAUX FLAMMEA and G. javanica, 
birds of the sub family StriginoB, the jiosi- 
tion of which may be thus shown : — 

Tribe IL—Nocturnao. Fam. STKioiDifi. 

Suh-Fam. Atlieniuae, 2 gon. 9 sp. viz., 1 Ninox 
scutatus : 8 Athene. 

Sub‘Fam. Syrnimoo, 1 gon. 3 sp. viz., 3 Symium 
Indrnni, Sinense and nivioolum. 

Sub-Fam. Striginie, 3 gen. 3 sp. viz., 1 Phodilus 
badiuB ; 2 Glaux lluinmoa, aad G. Javanica. 

GLBT. Rus. Litharge. 

G 'LING- GANG. Malay. Cassia alata. 
--Linn. 

GLINIAUiB NACZYNIA. Pol. Earth- 
enware. 

GLINUS LOTOIDES. Linn. 

Gandibuti of Beas. 

Porprang, Hind. I Zakhrad-haiyat, Pers. 

Kotuk of SiNii. I 

This plant is given in the Punjab as a 
purgative in diseases of the abdomen, under 
the name of Zakhm-i-haiyat, which name, 
however, is also generally ascribed to Sph©- 
rantlms hirtus and to Cissampclos parcira. 
Dr. J. L‘ Stewart M. D. 

GLINUS TRIANTHEMOIDES. 

Sharunnay-koeray, Tam. 

A procumbent herb with fleshy leaves, of 
a brownish colour ; used as spinach ; a very 
abundant and troublesome weed. — Jafrey.. 

GLOBBA CARBYANA. Carey’s Glob- 
Ija. On shady banks in the Tenasserim 
Provinces where violets are seen in Eng- 
land, the pretty orange-flowered globba is 
not uncommon. Of this genus, Wight, in 
leones, gives Globba bulbifera, careyana, 
niarantinoides, ophioglossa, and orixensis. 

globba EXPANSA. Wall. Pa-deing- 
gno. — Burm. 

GLOBBA NUTANS.-Lina. Syn., of 
Alpinia nutans.— Eoscoe. 

globba SYLVESTRIS. Eumph. Syn., 

Alpinia nutans. — Roscoe, 

globe. Bkq. The globe or earth, which 
. l^ropeaDB believe to be round, is supposed 
p v mahoniedaiis to he of a tabular form 


6L0BI0SA SUPERBA. 

believe it to be round and 

ep a tortoise. 

J^ GLOBE AMARANTH. Gomphrenagte- 
bosa. . ^ . 

GLOBIOCBPHALUS INDICUS. 
the Ca’ing whale, is closely affined to the 
European Gl. deductor, but diflers extemajljl^. 
in being wholly of a black colour. Its int^ 
maxilliaries arc shorter ; the teeth fewer 
and larger, numbering 6 or 7 above, 7 or 8 
below on each side ; the upper view of the 
maxillaries differs considerably in contour, 
being broader and less elongated in the 
Indian species ; and there arc oilier discre« 
pancics which are less marked. — Beng» Am, 
Socy. Journ. No. 4, 1 852. 

GLOBIOCEIPHALUS RISSII. TheYeL 
low Sea aftbrds this species of Cowfish or 
round headed cachalot, which the Japanese 
capture, and other species of whales resort 
to the waters cast of Manchuria. Seals 
have been observed oii the coasts of Lian* 
tung, but nothing is known of their species 
or habits. — William's Middle Kingdjom^ 
page 258. 

GLOCHIDION, a genus of plants belong- 
ing to tho natural order eui>horbiaoeie. Thfi 
species consist of shrubs or small trees, 

arborcam, jessienianum, nitidam, 

ooriaceiim, lanccolanum, pinnatum, 

elliptioam, inontanum, sinienm, 

ganineri, multiloculare, velutiiium, 

hirsutum, nemoralo, zeylanicum. 

G. coriaceum, G. gardneri, G. jnssieuia- 
num, G. montanum, G. nemoralo, and G. 
zeylanicum, are small trees of Ceylon. G. 
jussieuanum is Wight’s Gynoon triandrum 
and jussieuaimra. — Voigt W. Ic. Tim. p. 285. 

GLOCHIDON LAisrCEOLARIUM. L. 
Bradleia lanceolaria, a useful timber tree of 
Assam. — Roxh. Ill, 697, Voigt. 

GLOCHIDION VELUTINUM. W. lo, 

Golkaiuila sama, Phyllanthus velnti- 

Jhelum. nus. Mum. 

Bera, Chen a b. Koamil ; kalam of Bias. 

Samaj ambu of Kavi. Pundna of SUTLW. 

A small tree not uncommon in the Pun- 
jab Siwalic tract up to near the Indus. Tbe 
wood is only used as fuel, the bark is em- 
ployed for tanning. — Wight Ic. 

St&ivart M. D. 

GLOCHBNGUT. Ger. Bell metal. 

GLOMEROUS FIG TREE. Eng. See 
Ficus gloraerata. 

GLORIOSA SUPERBA. Lin. Rox.W. Ic 

Ulat-chandal, Bkno. Katijan also KartiObsy 

Superb-lily, Eng. pu, TJiail, , 

Kariari, Hind. Adavinabhi, Agnisikha, 

Mendoni, Malbal. Potti dumpa, Tit. 

This beautiful lily is a creeper, whiipil 
grows wild in Ajmer, the peninsulaji: 
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BLtJB; ^ 

ImCeyldiiandbl^ 

liit the commencement of the rains. . , 

^me-colonred, drooping flowers procerafl^ 
the npper part of the stalks. The flowers 
are of a white, yellow and orange colonr, the 
petals long and fringed. It lasts about eight 
undergoing various changes during t^t 
time. The root is a strong poison the Glo* 
riosa,’* says Loudon, “ on account of the 
glorious colours of its flowers, and the ele- 
gance of their form, is a splendid and curious 
genus.’* The flower, large as a lily, hangs 
down, and the petals, stamens and style all 
turn and grow up like a flower turned inside 
out. Then to complete the oddity, the leaves 
prolong their extremities into tendrils, and 
the plant walks on its toes. — Mason. A inslms 
Mat Med. p. 164. Oen, Med. Top. p. 189. 
JEUddeU. 

GLOSSINA MORSITANS, istheTseTse 
fly ; it is harmless toman and wild animals and 
even to calves while sucking the cow. The 
Tsalt salya or Zimb of Abyssinia seems iden- 
tical with the Tso Tso fly. It abounds on the 
vbanks of the Zambesi river of Africa. Its bite 
ii fatal to the horse, the bullock and cow. 

", GLOTTE also GLATTEE. Gek. Li- 
tharge. 

GlOA. Sans, from gloi, to be sad, or to 

fade. 

GLOVES. 

Gants, 

Bandsohufa, 

Bastane, Dasto, 


forisht, 


Gos. 

Hinu. Vf^^sankUi ; 


Fr. 

Ger. 

Hind. 


Gaanti. It. 

nakn>vizii, Kus. 

Pertschatki-Golizii, 

McOullocKs Commercial Dictionanjj p. 606 , 

GLOW-WORMS, are common in all parts 
of India. The ^ow-worra of Ceylon is 
the flemalo of the Lampyris and attains a 
size of nearly three inches. Mr. Morren re- 
ports that he has found phosphorous in glow- 
worms, as well as a system of prisms in trans- 
pmnt lenses, above the luminous matter. 

GLOXINIA. The species are handsome 
plants, bell-shaped, purple, blue and white 
flowers, they I’equire a good light rich soil, 
and plenty of water, but good drainage and 
itfe propagated by seed, and stripping off 
the lower branches from the stem. G. mac- 
ulate and G. oaulescons succeed very well, 
if the roots are started into growth at the 
oommencement of the rains. G. caulescens 
is'propagated by leaves under glass ; G. ma- 
>i6ttlata by division of the roots: require 
treatment similar to dahlias for the preser- 
vation of the roots: they should not be 
Iprown in too large pots.— Ja/rey. Riddell. 

GLUE. Er. Birdlime. 
l.,G3CiUE. Eng. 

Coin, Fh. I Prakat ; Hakat j Parakat, 

LeitSi Ger. | Parkal, Malay. 


Is extracted &om refuse aiiimal sub- 
stances, such as the parings of hides, hoofs, 
ears of horses, oxen, calves, and sheep, and it 
is used for cementing wood. When good, it is 
hard, brittle, of a semi-transparent and deep 
brown colour, and free from clouds and 
spots. Glue, of a supen'or kind has been 
made from the waste residue of animal 
tissues, which have served the operation of 
tanning at the Government Tannery, Hoon- 
soor, samples have been received from Oota- 
camund, prepared by Mr. Brophy, from 
bones and remnants of animals which have 
served ns food. Glue of a tolerably good 
quality is made by theChinese from ox-hides, 
sufficient to supply the Chinese themselves, 
and famish an article for export to 
India. Agar-Agar is the Malay name for 
the tenacious jelly or glue, made from a 
marine plant, the Plocaria (Gigartina) tenax. '*] 
It is imported into China from the Eastern 
Archipelago, though the Chinese likewise 
manufacture it for themselves, and apply it 
as size to many useful purposes and use it as 
food. The bamboo lattice work of lanterns is 
covered with paper saturated with this glue 
or gum, which, when dried, is semi-transpa- 
rent. It is also used in paper and silk manufac- 
ture. It is incomparable as a paste, and is not 
liable to be eaten by insects. When boiled 
with sugar, it forms a palatable sweetmeat. 
Faulhiexy Williams, Morrison M. E. J. R. 
See Gelatine. Gigartina Tenax. 

GLUGA. Malay is the Broussonetia papy- 
rifera of botanists, the paper mnlberiy tree, 
the plant from which, in China and Japain, 
a kind of paper is made and clothing in 
the islands of the Pacific. The Javanese 

are the only people of the Archipelago who 

manufacture a paper from the liber or inner 
bark of this plant, and this is by a process 
very similar to that by which the ancients 
manufactured papyrus, but the ordina- 
ry Japanese paper, instead of being costly, 
like the papyrus, is a very cheap commodi- 
ty. Its colour is that of parchment; it is 
very tough, and, except that it is liable to 
be preyed on by insects, owing to the rice- 
water used in its preparation, it is 
durable, The name of the plant, and that 
of the paper, ^‘daluwang” and “dalam- 
bang,” are native Javanese words; and 
it may be concluded that the art of manu- 
facturing paper from the glnga plant is 
also a native one, and been long knnwn 
for the few ancient manusesripts fdnno in 
Java, and which, belonging as they^^-^ 
tbe times of hinduism, canaot- bov®x;W^ 
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dilfce ym 1478, that ii 

bindoism was finally subverted. The Gki ^ 
caUare and paper manufacture, are chiefly 
carri^ on in the province of Kadiri, once 
an extensive seat of hinduism, and the 
parties conducting them are the mahomme- 
dan priests : in this matter very likely the 
successors of the brahmins. It is prepared 
by a process of maceration and beating. — 
Crawfurd Did, p. 143. Journ. of the Indian 
Archipelago, liios. VI., XII. June — December, 
1853, p. 276. 

GLYCINE, Species, Butwause Hind. 
A very fine and prolific pulse, much cultivated 
in the Upper Provinces of India. — Ahislie. p. 
236. 

GLYCINE ABRUS. Linn. Syu. of Ab- 
rus prccatorius. — W. and A. 

GLYCINE SINENSIS. Takes its name 
from glykys, sweet, the roots and leaves of 
most of the species being so. The flowers, 
which hang in racemes from the axila of the 
leaves, are violet, yellow, or purple. Fortune 
found it wild ou the hills, where it climbs 
among the hedges and on trees, and its 
flowering branches hang in graceful festoons 
by the sides of the narrow roads which lead 
over the mountains. Prom the 20th of April 
to the beginning of May, most conspicuous 
amongst the shrubs and herbaceous plants 
of China, are the flowering Viburnum 
macrocephalum and dilatatnm, with their 
large heads of snow-white flowers ; Spirooa 
and the double variety, which is more beau- 
tiful than the original species ; Weigela 
Toaea, now well known in Europe : Mou- 
taus of various hues of colour; azaleas, 
particularly the lovely little “ Amaena,” 
Kerria japonica ; the lilac and white gly- 
cine: roses; Dulytra spoctabilis and Pri- 
mula cortusoides, and with such a host of 
Flora’s beauties the Chinese gardens are gay 
indeed. But perhaps the most beautiful sight 
of all is the G-lycino sinensis ; climbing upon 
and hanging down from other trees, the eflect 
produced by this climber is fine, attaching, 
itself to a tree, or a group of trees, it entwines 
itself round the stems, running up , 
every branch and weighing down every 
bmnchlet and, in the end of April or be- 
ginning of May, is covered with flowers. 
'^Riddell, Fortune's Wanderings, p. 66. A 
Residetice among the Ohinese, p. 242. 

aLYOINB TOMBNTOSA. Sjn. of Dol- 
hchos uniflorns. 

GLYOINB triloba. Lwk. Syn. of 

t^haseoluB trilobns.— 



Q'LYOYRRBUZA, a genus of plants be- 
jongm^ to the natural order Fabacem, or 
J|^minoB», consisting of herbaceous plants 
with pinnated leaves, small flowers in axillazy 


GDLA.DAS. 

and roots running very rbieh ih ' iHe 
^whioh they grow. Species of Gly* 
also extend into A&ba* 
nistan, whence liquorice-root, jeteem^o# is 
imported into India. The GIyoyrrhisaVi|fi 
both smooth and scabrous pericarps^ m 
Arabs call soos : Jetthimud is the Glyqyrrhilm 
glabm, and is imported from the Red Sca. 
There is a Taverniera with a sweet root 
which has the same name. Glycyrrhiza eohl- 
iiata, is a native of Apulia, onMountGardanp, 
in Greece and Southern Russia, extending 
into Tartary and Northern China. The 
whole plant is glutinous to the touch. The 
roots are horizontal, in taste like the common 
liquorice. This is sometimes called Russian 
Liquorice. BoL Mag .262, Mignan's Travels 
p. 3t5. — Eng. Cifc. Sim's Nees, 328. Rogle, 

GLYCYRRHIZA GLABRA. Linn. 

Aal-ii3.sua 
N'wy.k’hyo 
Mithi-Iakri, 

Lifiuorico 
y\vKvppi^a 
.Totimadh, 

Urit-manis 

A native of the South of Europe, Ci^fSt 
and Candia, also of Cochin China and China, 
The name liquorice, according to Du Theis, 
is a corruption of the French word ‘ reglisse,' 
which is itself a corruption of Glycyrrhiza. 
The root« abound in a saccharine mucilagin- 
ous matter, which is slightly bitter, and 
readily soluble in water. A powder, and the 
well-known common extract, are prepared 
from it. The decoction in different forms is 
a common remedy for coughs. 

Mignan found the plant abundant^ through* 
out the country, burnt as fire- wood. 

Jetimad’h is only sold in the bazaars 
as a medicine — If imported it is the root of 
GlycyiTliiza glabra; — if indigenous, it is 
obtained from the root of Abrus precatorius. 
— ilms. Mat, Med. p. 24. O' Shmghiessy^ 
page 293. Eng, Oyo, Mignan's Travel 
p. 35. 

GLYCYRRHIZA TRIPHYLLA. 

Hind, 


Ar 

Bokh.mekeb, 

Pers. 

Buiim. 

Madbuka, 

S.VNS, 

Dux. 

Yestimadbuka, 

If 

E.vd. 

Adi-modram 

Tam. 

Gii. 

Yeatiinadbuka 

Tel. 

Hrxi). 

Malay. 

Ati niadbrama 

it 


Aff. Jetimadh, 
Boot. 


Zaisi, of 
.Islaaoa, 

Inspissated juice, rab-us-sus. Several specie$f 
possibly including that of Europe, G. g1abr% 
are common, wild in Aflghanistan, where 
they are mentioned by Griffith, and wbeze 
Bellow collected two at 5,000 to 6,000 feet*- 
Dr, J, L, Stewart, M, D, 

GOL. Hind. Round, globular, beace 
Gola a cannon ball; Goli, a musket ball. / 
GOLA. Hind. A caste employed as ri<^ 
cleaners, or in salt manufacture. 

GOLAB-JAM. Benq. Bose apple, Etige* 
niajambosa. 

GOLA-DAS. Hind. Slaves. "" 
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^^l^i^AaANDI. Tbl. al»> 
lit. Cyanotk ajdllaa*i8.---5c/^^ 
I^LAKONDA MIRAPA, Tbl. , 
ram fratesoens, L. var. flay am.’ R is 

odled various names, as Goloonda, Chilly, 

(fepal Chilly, Ac. 

GOLAKA. 8ansc. A son born of a 
vridow. Among theMahrattas, the termGolak 
is considered to apply to a caste supposed to 
be descended from the illegitimate offspring 
^ a woman of the braman caste; Randa- 
^lak, is the adulterous progeny of a wo- 
xnan who has a husband, Ruuda-golak-go- 
lak, the illegitimate son of a widow. The 
members of the Golaka caste at Poona act 
ns astrologers, agents, money changers and 
are' held as no better than sadvBs.-^Wihon, 
GOtiA-PURAB. Hind. An inferior tribe 
of Sunadh brahmans, who cultivate lands 
in the Agra district. — Wilson, 

:0OLARBB PASS. See Khyber, p. 521. 
I GOLCONDAH. A small town in the 
iacinity of Masulipatam but in tlie Hydera- 
^ Jbid territory, from which, formerly, dia- 
"^^oindB were obtained, the soil is not now 
%^6rked. 

; GOLOONDAH. .A fortress atid small 
town on the left bank of the Moosa river 
five miles W. from Hyderabad. Golcon- 
dah was formed into a hiiidu kingdom in 
the reign of Mahomed Toghlak by a de- 
scendant of a royal house of Telinganali. 
A mahomedan dynasty was subsequently 
fpnnded, here, by Kali Kutub Shah. He 
zd^ed for sixty years during which ho was 
employed in reducing the hindus eastwards 
to JUhMulipatam and Rajahinundry. Gol- 
oondah fell to Aurungzebe in 1677 after a 
protrttCted siege. In Orme’s time, under 
the Asof Jahi dynasty, the Golcondah 
V included Arcot, Kurnul, Cud- 

^pab| Rajah mundry and Ghicacole. The 
^%n of that name has almost disap- 
:iiemd but the fortress on a fortified rock 
rteains. It is commanded by a low range 
cl hills to the north. 

; (^ Eng. Germ. 

SS^b,‘Tibr, Abab. Amas, Kancbana, Mal. 

Dan. Swed. Zar, Peks. 

oljjmd, Dirr. Zloto, Pol. 

X)r, Fr, Giro, Ouro. Pout, 

Hbs- Soloto, Rus. 

Sitha, Dirx. Guz. Hind. Swarnam, Sans. 

Gm, It. Span. Ponnoo, Tam. 

Aurom, Bex Me- Buagarroo, Tel. 

: tallorum, Lat. 

^ ' ^ is one of the precious metals. It is 
ifoflnd in nature in its metallic state. It is oc- 
'^daeicnhlly found mineralised by tellurium. 
iTa^ire gold ocours in oubes without oleav- 
Agc/ftlso in grains, thin laminss, and masses, 
^liOwratimeA ^orm or reticulated. The co- 



8had«, 

, _ yelloir, at oth«n alnoat 
from the quantity of silver with which it is 
mixed. It is very ductile and malleable. 
Hardness 2*6 to 3. Specific gravity 12 to 20, 
varying according to the metals alloyed 
with the gold. Native gold usually con- 
tains silver, and in very various proportions. 
The finest native gold from Russia yielded— 
gold 98*96, silver 0*16, copper 0*35, iron 
0*05 ; specific gravity 19 099. A gold from 
Marmata afforded only 73*45 per cent, of 
gold, with 26*48 per cent, of silver; specific 
gravity, 12*066. This last is in the propor- 
tion of 3 of gold and 1 of silver. The fol- 
lowing proportions have also been obtain- 
ed ; 3| to 1, 5 to 1, 6 to 1, 8 to 1 ; and this 
is the most common ; 12 to 1 also is of fre- 
quent occurrence. Copper is often found 
in alloy with gold, and also palladium and 
rhodium. A rliodium gold from Mexico gave 
the specific gravity 16*5 to 16*8, and con- 
tained 34 to 43 per cent, of rhodium. Iron 
and copper pyrites are often mistaken for 
gold by those inexperienced in ores : but, gold 
is at once distinguished by being easily cut 
in sizes and flattening under a hammer. 
The pyrites when pounded are reduced to 
powder j iron pyrites is too hard to yield at 
all to a knife, and copper pyrites affords 'a 
dull greenish powder. Moreover the pyrites 
give off sulphur when strongly heated, 
while gold melts without any such odour. 
Native gold is to a large extent obtained 
from alluvial washings. It is also found 
disseminated through certain rocks, especi- 
ally quartz aud talcose rocks, and it is often 
contained in pyrites, constituting the auri- 
ferous pyrites ; the detritus affording gold- 
dust has proceeded from some gold-bearing 
rocks. Gold is widely distributed over the 
globe. It occurs in Brazil (where, formerly, 
a great part of that used was obtained), 
along the chain of mountains which runs 
nearly parallel with the coast, especially 
near Villa Rfca and in t4ie province of 
Minas Goraes ; in New Granada, at Anto- 
quia, Choco, and Grion ; in Chili} sparingly 
in Peru and Mexico ; in the southern part of 
the United States. In Europe it is most 
abundant in Hungary at Konigsberg, Sohem- 
nitz and Felsobonya, and in Tranaylvani^ 
at Kapnik, Vorospatak, and Offenbanyaj 
occurs also in the sands of the Rhinet the 
Reuss, and Aar ; and sonthem slope of th® 
Apennino Alps, from the Simplon and Monte 
Rosa to the valley of Aosta ; in Piefinte^t* ? 
in Spain, formerly worked in Astunw} ^ 
the county of Wioklow in Ireteitt4/» 
Wales and parts of th^w^t^^of,^ 
in Satherlandsb^ ra 
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and iilV at Edelfors. ‘In 01^ 

jtiotintains there are valuable mines, "Thi 
are mines in Afnra at Kordofan, between 
Dar-far and Abyssinia ; also south of Sahara, 
in the western part of Africa from Senegal 
to Cape Palmar *, also along the coast oppo- 
site Madagascar between 22® and 28® S. 
lat., supposed by some to have been the 
Ophir of the time of Solomon. Other 
regions in which gold is found are the 
Gailles Mountains in Little Thibet, Central 
Asia, India, Malacca, China, Japan, Formosa, 
Ceylon, Java, Sumatra, and the Philippines. 

Until lately, nearly all the gold of com- 
merce came from Asiatic Russia and Mexi* 
CO, but recent discoveries of gold in Cali- 
fornia and Australia have opened new and 
vast sources of supply. ‘ 

The imports into India, of bullion are 
continuous. The export of bullion from Lon- 
don to the undermentioned countries during 
the six months ending 31st December 1856, 
were 
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Total £17,806,940, in 1856, againa’' 


Bombay. Beng*!. 

iBM. 1.66,72.768.. 2,49.63,184m. ^15,86,687 
^ . „ 2.23,05,796... 8,49,66,261 .. 6*72,78,047 

1858-54... 1,67,82,200.. 2,12.90,787... i^a8^72i287 

1364.56.. . „ 67,87,340.. 64,08,606 .. 1,81.95,940 

1865.66.. . „ 3, 71, 67, 761... 5, 81, 00, 445... 9, 82, 68, 2^ 


Total Rs. 9,96,1.5,850 14,57,29,273 24,68,45*128 
The drain towards China is almost 
great, and both, together, cause a withd^wal 
of some seven millions a year from the out? 
rency of Europe. In connection with tho 
above, it may be interesting to show tho 
amount of gold. 

Imported from CalcutlalExportod from Madras to 
into Madras, from Ist - - 

November 1865 to 3 Ist] 

October 1856. 
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Mr. Wood*s statistics of the trade of Cal- 
cutta shows the following imports of gold 
and silver : 


1861.52 

1852.53 
1853..54 
1854.55 
18.55.56 
1856.57 
1857.r)8' 

1868.59 

1859.60 

1860.61 
1861-62 


Gold. 

£ 

449,258 

673,916 

464,159 

326,565 

1,028,966 

793,028 

989,220 

1,171,068 

1,437,198 

1,422,091 

1,619,562 


Silver. 

£ 

2,069,765 

2,822,628 

1,666,060 

383,918 

4,750,020 

5,812,689 

6,8.57,846 

3,916,077 

3,855,926 

2,590,038 

2,6^,089 


£14,224,610 in 1855: from the Mediter 
fanean ports, during the twelve months* 
£8,700 of gold and £2,025,540 silver, 
and extraordinary amounts despatched via 
Folkestone and Dover to France, of 
^hichno accurate records are obtainable. 

In reporting on the state of the bullion 
^ket, they give the subjoined as the 
^test prices, lu a recent publication it 
stated that, within the last five years, 
^enty*fonr millions of specie has been 
absorbed by Calcutta and Bombay alone. 
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10,276,055 37,367,041 

In 1848 the total amount of gold in use in 
the world was estimated by the best autho-. 
rities at about £600,000,000 sterling aii4 
the annual supply was believed to be 
tween eight millions and nine millions sterli- . 
ing. Prom the influx consequent on the 
opening of the gold fields of California and 
Australia, the amount in hand, in 1858, was 
computed at about £820,000,000 sterling* 
equivalent to about 205,000,000 ounces tro^ i ; 
or 8,542 tons. Great as the amount seemSi : 1 
it could be all contained in a cubic block'df ^ 
gold only 23 feet in diameter. The goi^ 
coinage in Great Britain, France and 
United States amounted in 1843, IqI 
£4,200,000 and in 1853, it was £41,800,000^ 
or nearly ten-fold as large. H. R B. p. 

In Ifidiaf scales of gold are found in 
gravel of river-beds over a great ext^t 
country. The probability is, therefor^ 
the gold quartz is practically inexhaniwfe ; 




^ nb practical man has yet 

by roasting and crashing itt ^^ ~ 
ermine whether the per-centage ol 
dnced would repay the expense of woi*k- 
jng on a large scale. In the process of 
quartz- crushing the quartz is first calcined 
in an ordinary kiln to assist the process 
of crashing; after being broken into smaller 
pieoM, it subsequently undergoes the stamp- 
ers. But a common flour mill the ordinary 
chert or mill-stone grit, will crush it better 
than any and millers aver that this work 
wears them less than even grinding Indian 
corn. The crushed or ground quartz flows 
with a stream of water into slime pits and 
lalminths of narrow pipes, at the entrances 
^ which the particles of gold sink accord- 
ing to their specific gi’avity. For thereduc- 
tioif of silver, copper, lead, and iron, compli- 
cated processes are necessary. But, in the 
pBeparation of gold, a simple mechanical opera- 
i t^n is all that is required to extract 
‘ metal from its matrix, whether that 
■rix be quartz, or slate, or granite. Where 
Or and copper particles are associated 
gold, finer processes are however 
naocBsary for their separation ; but for com- 
mcroial purposes it would be sufficient to 
make the rude separation we have indicated 
on the spot where the gold quartz exists. 
A^ton of Virginian quartz was found to yield 
Ipn. 7 dwts 7 gr. of pure gold, or nearly an 
Ct^ce and a half. Half an ounce per ton if 
'^rked upon the spot where the quartz is 
would pay all expenses. About three 
quarters of au ounce can be obtained from 
Welsh quartz. 

' Gold is often mentioned as an article of 
oomixiiisrce. 

-In the Bible (I. Kings, c. 0, v. 26) about 
1,000 B. 0. Solomon, king of all Israel, 
lilade a navy of ships in Eziougeher, which 
18 beside Eloth on the shore of the Bed Sea, 

: the land of Edom.” And these ships 
brought gold, silver and precious stones 
finouu Ophir and Tharshish in such quanti- 
ty that king Solomon exceeded all the 
kings of the earth for riches.” Silver was 
80 'plentiful at his Court that it was **ac- 
obunted nothing of.” The king’s drinking 
cups were made of pure gold, and his 
sliiUlds were covered with beaten gold. It 
been satisfactorily settled where 
i)phir and Tharshish were situated, hut we 
mi distinctly told that the navy of Tharshish 
bought “gold and silver, ivory and apes 
apd peacocks;” and it has been surmised by 
Wpiie writers that Tharshish was either China, 
OT islands in the China seas. Ophir, 
is flilio supposed to have been some district 
v or {^t in the Bed Sea^ on the East Coast of 
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on<the Malabar Ck>ie|:XU';^(^ 
^lacca. The “ precious stones’* which kiug 
ilomou procured from Ophir are specially 
referred to. Some Portuguese historians 
have supposed that it was Sofala, or 
some other place near the mouths of the 
Zambezi, on the east coast of Africa, whence 
the Tharshish fleet brought the rich mer- ' 
chandise which contributed so much to the 
splendour and magnifioenceofSolomon’sking. 
dom. The Tharshish fleet is, however, said to 
have arrived at Eziougeher only once every 
three years, from which we may fairly infer 
that the voyage was a considerable one, or 
the ships had to go with the S. W. mon- 
soons and return with the N. E. winds, or that 
they made a trafficking voyage from one place 
to another until the cargo was sold and an- 
other shipped. Ships or boats coasting from 
the Bed Sea to the months of tlie Zambezi 
would scarcely take three years for such a 
voyage. We are inclined to believe, there- 
fore, that king Solomon’s navigators cross- 
ed the open seas and traded with India and 
China. 

Eziongeher^ on the shores of the Bed Sea, 
(I Kings ixand26,) is a little port at the 
head of the Elamitic, or eastern gulf of the 
Bed Sea. This town more naturally be- 
longed to the Midianites of Sinai, or rather 
to their friends the Egyptians. It was after- 
wards called Berenies by the Ptolemies; 
and its place is still pointed out by the 
Egyptian name of the vallejT in which it 
stood as Wady Tabe, the valley of the city, 
and is no doubt the town known seven cen- 
turies later under the name of the Golden 
Berenice,and not many miles from the modern 
Souakin, where gold was more common than 
in every other place of trade. Solomon’s 
ships sent from Eziougeher, brought 
home chiefly gold from Ophir. From 
Ophir they also brought precious stones 
and ebony. Sharpens History of Egypt, Vol. I» 
p. 107. , 

There are, however, conflicting opinions 
amongst the learned as to the meaning of 
Ophir, whether it was a country or it he the 
Arabic verb, Afr, to flow, to rush in, to pss® 
on. If the latter etymology bo the correct 
one, whatever place produced gold, would 
be styled Ophir by the Hebrews. There are, 
at present, in the Eastern Archipelago two 
places called Mt. Ophir— one of them a monn- 
tain in Sumatra, in the Palimbayang district 
9,770 feet above the sea, to which the name 
was given by the Portuguese, and they g»v« 
the same name to a mountain 40 miles H. of 
the town of llnLalacoa, 4,000 feet high. la 
the vicinity of both of them gold hwi heea 
obtamed.-<--BtXmiofn 408. 
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The Malftbar coast, in parbicnlai^.w 
tiioughtmnst be rich in gold, for the geoIS 
gical formation of the country is very simil 
Iftr to that which led Sir Roderick Murchi- 
son to foretell the existence of gold in Aus- 
tralia. Moreover, tradition indicated the 
mineral wealth of this part of India ; and 
some writers set forth the opinion — an 
opinion, by the way, which is strongly ad- 
vocated by Mr. Max Muller in his recent 
lectures on the science of language — that 
Malabar is the Ophir of Scripture. Undoubt- 
edly Berenice, on the shores of the Red 
Sea, was one Ophir. Even while the 
gold of Ethiopia may have only been 
picked up by the unsettled tribes of the 
desert, it h.id yet been a source of great 
wealth to Ethiopia ; but when Ethiopia 
was conquered by tlic Egyptians and its 
mines were worked by Egyptian skill, 
tli (3 produce seemed boundless. The gold 
was found in quartz veins within a 
slaty rock, at various spots in the Nubian 
desert, between Derr on the Nile and Soua- 
kiii on the coast. They were s.aid to bring 
in, each year, the improbable siim of 
thirty-two millions of ininai, seventy 
)nillions sterling, (Diod. Sic. lib. i. 49.) ns 
was recorded in the hieroglyphics under the 
figure of the king in the Mciimouium, wlio 
is there offering the produce to Amun-ra. 
To these mines criminals and prisoners 
taken in war wore sent in chains, to work 
under a guard of soldiers ; and such was 
their unhappy state, banished from tlic light 
of heaven, and robbed of eveiy thing that 
makes life valuable, that the Egyptian 
prie-sts represented this as the punishment 
of the wicked souls in the next world. No 
other known mines were so rich. Erom tlie 
word, Noub, gold, the country received the 
name of Nubia, or the land of gold, and gold 
was shipped from the port afterwards by 
the Ptolemies named the Golden Berenice. 
Gold was henceforth more abundant in 
Egypt than in any other country in the 
world; and food and every natural pro- 
<^uct must have been dearer. Under 
these circumstances, while they may have 
imported iron and copper from Cyprus, oil 
imd silver from Greece, with a few other 
J^ticles from Arabia and Palestine, they could 
have exported very little beyond gold. Tlie 
ffold mines helped the people’s industry in 
performing their great works in building 
^nd in war ; but after a time it undermined 
that industry, and made the country an 
^ierand richer prey for its neighbours. 
[^harpg*t History of Egypt Vol, L p. 89.) 

Arabia, silver, iron, lead, and copper, 
with in different parts, the last, 
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in Oman. Gold is 

writers, and in all probability 
it will be found when tlio country is better 
cxplorod, but at present it is not known. to 
exist in Arabia. 

Malahnr. A Committee appointed by the. 
Madras Government in 1832 to consider 
Lieut. Ni Colson’s proceedings, reported 
that nearly the whole of the province of 
Malabar, except that part immediately along 
the coast consists of lofty mountains covert 
with dense forest or thick jungle. The chain" 
more immediately connected with the gold; 
washing is formed of the Koondah and 
Mokoorty Hills to the sonth-ea.st of Calicntv' 
and Neilgherrios to the cast, and the V7y^ 
naad mountains to the north-oast. These 
send off numerous lateral ranges between" 
which are chief Vtilleys in most places close- 
ly covered with forest. The most extensive ■ 
of these is that of Nclamboor including 
nearly the whole of the Ernaad talook, 
bounded on the east by tlie Neilgherries, on 
the north by Wynaad, on the north-west by 
a lateral range running south from the 
ghauts called the Wawoot Hills, and on the 
south by the Koondah and Mookoorty monn* < 
tains. Erom these, on all sides, innumerable 
mountain stroams descend, and uniting near 
Nelamboor, foi’m the Beypoor river, of con- ’' 
sidcrable magnitude, which falls into the 
sea about eiglit miles to the southward of 
Calicut. In the mountainous district of 
Wynaad, streams in the same manner 
descend through every valley and unite into 
large rivers which fall into the Cauvery in 
the Mysore and Coimbatore conntrfes. The 
committee reported the whole of the above- 
mentioned mountains to be of primitive far^ 
mation. In the Nelamboor valley, so far as 
the observations of the Committ^ wont, the 
prevailing rock is gneiss, a stratified granitic ' 
rock. Above this, in most places, is a species of 
clay-ironstonc, which from its softness, ena- 
bling it to be cut into the form of bricks for 
building, received from Dr. Buchanan the name 
of lateritc. It is the overlying rock of the 
whole country between the ghauts and the 
sea to the >vestward, and many of the smaller 
liills are entirely formed of it. “ When fresh v 
dug it is perfectly sectile, but on exposure to ; ' 
the heat of the sun, and to the weather it 4 : 
becomes of considerable hardness. So far ee , 
the gold mines are concerned, it may be C0]|« 
sidered to be a deposit formed in the lapse 
of ages, from the gmdnal disintegration of 
the immense mountain masses in toeneigbr: 
bourhood ; in which process part of the pro- > 
cions ore may be supposed to have been 
washed down along with the earthy paxtinbi# r :. 
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^^S^krevGT this may be, it is certain 
f '^kists more or less abundantly in 1|^ IHtble 
iof the country on the western side the 
gbats in every stream which takes its rise 
frdm the Koondah, Neilgherry, and Wynaad 
mountains, and in the sands of tho sea-shore 
along tho wliole of South Malabar. It is 
throughout in tho form of minute grains. 
One of tho persons examined stated tliat ho 
had once or twice seen a piece as licavy as a 
gold fanam (about tho l-80fch part of an ounce 
Troy), but in all the specimens examined by 
the Committoo, tho portions were infinitely 
smaller. Tho principal washings are in the 
Bmaad, Wynaad, Neddinganaad, Koorine- 
Ib&ftd) Calicut, and Sbernaad talooks, but 
>|tient. Nicolsoii, who during 1830, and 1831 

8 d 352 was employed, with a body of pioneers, 
ascertain the value of tho gold mines in 
l^jSfidabar, then distinctly stated that ho had 
r'wfcCed the source of tho gold to its matrix, 
ijin tho rocks of the Coondah and Mookoorty 
'SHilU; in one of his later reports ho mcn- 
i^pned that tho miners in Malabar generally 
^ipbrsn^ the veins of quartz, and wash the 
i^rtions of rock and earth composing them 
'’'min a belief that they are most productive. 

^ !&boat ten years subsequent to this, Capt. 
Kewbold remarked that whore pi u tonic 
tPOkB come in contact with the primary 
I ^ihists a greater tendency to metallic and 
iilicioTis development is observed, and from 
lihe Simala to Cape Comorin, in the Mula- 
■ ’yan peninsula, Borneo, Sumatra, Assam, the 
;^j3tirman Empire, and in Hungary it is in 
'vPins of quartz, ferruginous quartz and 
thdr alluvium that gold is found in 
the AT eatest abundance. The gold rocks 
intlw Madras Central Musenm show tho 
game fact of quartzoze rocks being the ma- 
trix of tho gold in Southern India. In 1793, 
Ht. Duncan, Governor of Bombay, ordered 
a xnihute report to bo made to him on the 
lU^ the mines in Malabar, which still 
'Opntinue to be worked very industriously 
by the natives of the country. Afterwards in 
vlo31, Mr. Sheffield tho Collector of thatpro- 
tiiKoe made their existence known to Govern- 
Ittent, when he stated that gold dust, weigh- 
ihg 11,449 fanams had been collected in a 
: ibw of the talooks there : for gold is found in 
the rivers of the Malabar province, from 
: straam which falls into the sea at Elatoor 

. ; ibPnt 8 miles north of Calicut, as far south 
eg the numerous streams flowing through the 
"'Mgbaut valley, which form their junction 
15 miles below Paulghautcherry to the 
Ponany river, and some of which reach 
{{be southern boundary between Cochin and 
one hundred and ten miles to 
; Iht Oaliout. 

St:.', 'Ay 


Jirli^ramboor river, a 
5aakul river. 


of the 


Arankyum river, disemboguing at Cara- 
londy. 

Beypore river— gold is found in tho beds 
of the several brandies of this river which 
flow through the Nclamboor valley, before 
they all unite above Mambaat Angaddy. 

Carampoya or Carambye river rises like 
the Ponapoya, q. v. with which it unites at 
PooUiumpara in Wynaad, and their united 
stream is then called Pamdy-paya, but tliia, 
on approaching the ghauts, again divides 
into two streams and the main branch called 
in the Nelamboor valley, the Carambgc, 
rushes down tho Alliurapully eberum. 

Calicut. Pooloowyo river in Calicut 
talook. 

Iroopoonjay river in Calicut talook. 

Coodernapoya river, a feeder of the Buy- 
pore river, 

Caracoorpoya river, descends from Devalla 
to the right of the road through the Carcoor 
pass to join tho Poonapoya river. 

Capul Mines. 

Carendiat jungle near Carcoor. 

Cumballa Nullay, one of the Chulamally 
range close under Nellialum.' 

Ernaad viz. 


Ariabode river 
Aripanaad hill 
Carcatode 
Cacatodo (perhaps thol 


same sis Carcatode.) Marootheyl, river 


Goddaloor 

Koornenaad taluk, viz. 
Ponani river 
Poonooa „ 


Maroothey, 
Mooryatha, „ 
Malauoom, „ 

Pallay Kooth river 
Pathillypaddom „ 
Poolakottu „ ^ 
Pootoo Piryarate river 
IVaroor i, 


Catchapoora river 
Eddakara river 
Karamanna river 
Karotc, „ 

Rootakel, „ 

Kakatode, „ 

Moothoota „ 

Morootingat „ 

Mannakat, „ , 

Killakumpoya river, rushes down from the 
Wynaad into the Nelamboor valley to join 
the Poonapoya river. 

Kutebambara on tho bank of the Ooodoora 
Poya river. 

Mambaat-angady, see Beypoor river. 

Malabar, the matrix of the gold oro is sup- 
posed to be in the mountains and hills of 
Malabar, and in many elevated spots m 
the valleys of Nelamboor and Mookoor^, 
and immediate vicinity of Devalla and the 
Koondah and Neilgherry mountains, aoa 
that which is found in the beds of riv^ 
and other mountain streams s^ms to W 
brought down by the monsoon rains. 

Mullialum. 

Moondairy and Maneeoote. 
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• ■ 
NcdingenaadrTaloofc. , ^ 

Alliporam river in Nedingenaad. 

Poondaloor river in Nedingenaad. 

lielamboor valley— the mines are here 
innumerable ; the principal however, are iu 
tiie thickest part of the jungle immediately 
under the Wynaad Hills and near the tbllow- 
ing villages belonging to the Teeroopaad of 

Nelamboor, viz. 

Ooodrambat, Kutcliapoora. 

Coorambal, see Ncelamboor. 

Kutchiipoora, see Nelamboor. 

Moondairy, see Neelamboor. 

Manneeeote, see Neelamboor. 

Parpa^aTlgadd 3 ^ The sands on the sea 
beacli between Parpiirangaddy, Caralondy 
and Bey poor. 

Poonapoya or Golden river, rises in the 
Paral Mallali N. E. of Mookoorty forming 
part of the main chain of the Ncilglierries. 
TIjo Poonapoya descends the mountains be- 
tween Alliam Piillay juiti the Careoor Cher- 
rum and long before its 1‘ormation with the 
Carrarnbyo, it receives both the Kollaknm- 
poya and Caracoopoya. 

Sliernaad, viz. 

Caralondy or Kadaloondy on the sea beach. 

Parparaugady in the Sliernaad Talook to 
Caraloondy and thence to Boy pore — the sea 
beauli between these places. 

Teeroowalay or Toormoulay a hill near 
Mambaat Angady, about 1 50 feet above the 
lev’cl of the Beypore river. Teeroo warn bad y 
division of Pol wye, North of llio Beypore 
rivor is a mountain stream wliicli, descending 
the Ghauts to the left of the roail through 
tiio Tambereherry pas.s, runs through the 
Tambercherry and Pal wye districts and 


GOLP, 

Mahratta Country, About ttio year 
18dO* the attention of the late Captain 
Newbold was drawn to tlio gold distriotB 
in the Dharwar and Belgaum bollec- 
torates, when travelling throngh Damnl^ and 
p. 44, Vol. xi. of the Madras Lit. Journal 
gives his report of the gold that he saw 
there, in the bed of a rivulet at Sattoor, a 
few miles from Dhoni, in the Kupputgodo 
range of hills near Daruiil. Also in the 
sands of the Hiirti rivulet, in the same rangOi 
a few miles to the south of Gudduk ; and 
he mentions that gold likewise exists in the 
Kir talook of the Dharwar col Icctorate, near 
Oliik Mulgoond. The gold of the Kupput- 
gode range seems mixed with silver, for hj^ 
obtained a small button of that metal froy 
the auriferous ore eclleotod in the sands neaiT 
Dhoni, and ho subsequently discovered a 
grey silver ore iu a fragment of quartz that 
iio picked up there. There lias not been 
recorded any account of the products of the 
washings of Malabar, but iu washing the 
sand.s of the Kupputgodo range, there 
remains a black sand (menachaiiite) which 
Captain Nowbold su])poscd to be probably 
derived from the dceuuipositiou of the dykes 
of basaltic rock, or the greeiistono and horn- 
blende rooks iu the vicinity. Native gold- 
washers are in the habit of going out after 
the monsoon and vvasluugtho heavy deposite 
of crushed quartz (detritus) which the rains 
bring down from the Kupputgodo Hills. Dr. 
Clarke, of Austral hi, however, having written 
to the Bombay Government informing them 
that, having studied a geological map of 
Iiidhi, lie could point out to them, with 
cert-aint}’-, where gold must exist, thbGovoru- 
meiit appointed Captain Aytonn, of the 


forms a junction with the great Beypore river j Bombay Artillery, to survey the Kupput- 
biitweeii Pauroor and Slier waddu, and oppo- i gode llills, and report wlietlicr they con- 


site to Mapooram, in the Eriiaad Talook, 

Poouoy Hill in Tiroowally Talook. 

Poolyode „ „ 

Toodakul river a feeder of tlie Poonany. 
Wynaad, above the Ghauts, gold is found 
in ParkmeotiJ, a higher table land, between 
Mjuiantoddy and Nambollacotta, at a place 
calleil Chollyodo in Nonaiiaad and Nillialura 

Ponaiiy in Moopeyaiiaad, it is likewise 
found at Devalla and its immediate vicinity 
in Namballaeotta. 

Oholyodo in Monauaad in Wynaad. 

Devalla and iis vicinity in Wynaad. 

Mouanaad, iu W^ynoad. 

Moopeynaad, in Wynaad. 

Manantoddy, in Wynaad. 

Nambalaoutta, in Wynaad. 

Nillialnm, in Mopeynaad, see Wynaad. 

Park MeetB in Wynaad. 

Poonany in Moopeyanaa, see Wynaad. 


tained gold or iron. Captain Ay touu in 1852, 
found gold in the sand forming the beds of 
nullahs, which are mountain torrents in the 
rainy season and almost dry during the rest 
of the year. The particles of gold were, 
however, almost infinitesimal. An Austra- 
lian colonist, Mr. Lo Souef, who bad come 
to India on other bnsincss, having heard, 
mention of Capt. Ay toun’s discovery examin- 
ed tbo locality and reported that he had, as. 
he says. 

‘Found gold in payable quantities in' 
the bed of a small river, close to the vil- 
lage of Soortoor, and bearing about west 
from it. This river extends for many miles, 
and at every place — say every 500 yards, 
for about eight miles in the bed of the creek, 
where 1 washed tbo drift, I found goldr I 
also sunk two shafts to make sure that gold 
existed in the bod rock, and from a handful 
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gold:' 

t^airttsiken from one of tbott holSi^illf' lifeawdaeenpym^ the gto|ig|(Ma fl«tB;'a^ 
‘ teined gold. The other pit fiUed wi&Waleei rock’in every case being exposed more 
to rapidly that I was unable to dosctHdto % less, denoting a very scanty supply of 
‘ the bottom. To work the bed of this river wash-dirt, the native gold washers (a very 
with advantage and profit it will be neces- limited body) confining their operations to 

sarytohave it drained In one of my a stratum not exceeding five inches in 

letters from Dhonee I stated that I had depth. Twelve days work at Soortoor yield- 
found a promising quartz reef, and that in a ing from two to three rupees worth of gold 
few days I should be able to report upon its (about a penny weight) and ho never in the 

gold-bearing qualities ; but upon reflection whole course of his experience met with such 
I thought it better to abandon the idea of careful and effectual washing as theirs, sur- 
opening up a reef until 1 had made sure of passing even the Chinese, who in Australia 
,tne existence of fluvial or alluvial gold. Now are considered perfection in that respect, 
that I have ascertained this fact, I wonld I mfty here remark, he adds, that the country 
advise that one reef bo opened at Dhonee between Bclgaum and Dharwar presents to 
jand the other at Huttee Kuttco. It is my the eye of the experienced far greater in- 
, ’firm opinion that tlio part of the territory I ducemeut in a geological point of view to 
have surveyed for gold had not been ocean- prospect than tlie Diimal Hills ; and should 
submerged, and, consequently, that these any one be induced to make a trial, let them 
ljuartz reefs will give a more constant return always benr in mind tliat quartz to bo 
of gold than those of Australia. I may payable ought to show gold, say in every 
.l^tontion that the majoritiy of tho reefs in the third or fourth piece broken. 

Kupputgood Hills run nearly north and Euvther to thoca.st, 

south i all gold-bearing reefs in Australia the same kind of black sand is mixed witli 
and California run in this direction.’* the gold found in the bed of the river at tho 

village of Canahelly, near Bellary. It has been 
Subsequently Mr. J. .Schott wrote to the reported tliat gold lias been detected in tlie 
Times of India stating that the geological Cuddapali collectoratc, but it seems unlikely 
position of this part of the country points to have escaped the notice of Dr. Voysey, who 
out the presence of gold; yet tliero are so mentions tho fact of a large proportion of 
many obstacles to tho profitable working of silver being found in the sulphuret of lead dis- 
it that, bo adds, I am surprised .so much covered 15 miles inaN. H. direction from 
thought has been bestowed on the matter, the branch of the Penaar, south of Curlda- 
The quartz ho says, occurs in strata very pah. The only other places, in tho Ceded 
'mach contorted, and is consequently districts, where gold is authoritatively men 
'found piercing tho rock in all directions tinned as occurring, is at Suttangul, where 
of the compass. Tho quartz, also occurs Hejmos at p. 343 of his Tracts describes it as 
principally as small leaders or veins, having been discovered near Itoyacottah, not 
and ' anything like a permanent ami far from Pangarapil lay, near Hurrydroog. 
workable reef is rarely mot with ; but, in- There seems no doubt that tlio gold in the.se 
dependent of this as steam power is the auriferous rivulets is only washed down from 
only means we can employ to reduce a tho neighbouring hills, and many years ago 
large quantity of quartz in tho shortosb pos- Captain No vv bold suggested that the sands 
fiible time, the absence of timber for tim- should bo carefully examined every 40 or 
bering np the mine, as tho process of excava- 50 yards, and the spot where the particles 
tion proceeds, in the shaft and tunnels; also of gold no longer appear, most diligently 
burn the quartz after the ma.nnor of lime explored, the adjacent rock laid bare, and il 
in order to fi*oe it from tho many volatile ' necessary an excavation made into it, but 

and pernicioim metals which too often with our more perfect knowledge, now, ol the 

interfere with the proce.ss of amalgamation matrices of tins ore, the explorer, harnmev m 
if crushed in tho crude state, the positions hand, might strike at once at the veins of 
are so few in which alluvial mining is carried quartz that traverse the rocks adjacent to 
on by the natives, and also tho results are the gold rivers. 

soinsiguificaut, added to the total absence Near Cane vehully in the Bellary district, a 

of coarse gold, ho concludes that the reefs are nullah takes its rise about a coss from 
. worthless, and, could discern nothing in Bavehully taluk, a Immlet of Mydoor in the 
tbeku to warrant the belief that they are Harpnnhully taluk, at a bill called 
piiiyable. The alluvial deposits, ho con- cuUygoodda. There is also anotbey 
, ’fidontly stated will never pay, as the deposit called Shegahulla rising in the asino h»l 
which the gold occurs is confined to a and runs into the Baegaly tank# whwre 
.' few insignificant nullas and blind water say gold sand was fonnerly foundv A 
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cannot procu^ more gold than w^.^7 of any gold in the Masn%atam 

for hifl days labour. * jit 1**^ (ftiutoor collectoi-afces, nor do the speci- 

Ceniral Provinces* Farther north in tn¥ moas of rocks irom these distdcts in the 
Central Provinces, Mr. Barr describes gold as Central Museum indicate the presence of 
occurring in many of the rivers in the Nag- the ore there. In the Nelloro collectoratei 
pore district, and gold dust is now found in however, Dr. Voyscy mentions the ooQ&r:* 
beds of rivers at Furnalia, Chota Nagpore. rcnco of copper in the veins of white 
Gold dust is extracted from sand in the quartz,— and at Callastry in the North 
beds of rivers in Maunbhoom and Palamow, Arcot collectorate, he states that the quart# 
but not in large quantities. Gold dust is ruck contains lead oro mixed with silver, 
found in the Paiqdhur nullah, in the Seonee Gold mines are mentioned byHeyne(Trao4e 
district. The little stream rises in the p. 342) as being worked at SuttergnI a few 
Konye range of hills, and falls into tho miles from Puiigumpilly. — (Cat. Ex.^ 
river Wyne-Guiigah. The gold is obtained South India. Gold, writes Mr. Burr, occur# 
by washing the sand, and the natives say in Coimbatore and the southern declivities of 
they never get more than four annas worth the Neilgherry Hitts Capt. Newbold quote# 
by a days work, and would consider it un- Vol. I., p. 614 of Sir Whitolaw Ainslie’ft 
lucky if they did, as the goddess who is Materia Medica that gold was discovered 
supposed to make it would then leave their by the late Mr. Mainwaring in tho Madura, 
locality. district, where it occurs mineralized by mean# 

Gold is found in the Balaghat, being wash- of zinc, constituting a blendo which he thoughi 
cilinthoDeo and Sun rivers, in the Son- rcseinblod somewhat the schemnitz blonde of 
bera nulla near the Panohera ghat in the Hungary. 

Dhansua pargannah, and in the Nara river Tlie streams running through the Paul* 
of the Man tract ; but tho quantity obtainable ghaut valley, which unite about fifteen 
scarcely repays tho labourers. miles below Palghautcherry and f(jrm tli# 

Gold is also washed in tho sands of the gi eat Poiiany rivci*, are rej^eatedly men- 
Banjar river, an afBuent of tho Nerbuddah. tioned as containing gold ; and in June 
Gold is washed in Bastar from the sands of 1832 Lieut. Nicolson visited Darampooray, 
tlio Kutri river, and towards Prattapur, and at tho foot of tho Sljevaroy Hills, Sattia- 
in the forks of the Kutri and Indravati rivers, mungalnrn, Donagancottah, Addivarum or 
Gold particles are found in some of the Stremogoy and iMetapollum, where gold, it 
nallas of the Cliandah district, and diamonds is stated, is to bo found and saw also the 
and rubies were formerly obtained near gold sands of Polygonutli, about 46 mile# 
Wairagurli. from Dindigul. Natives likewise wtish for 

Hyderabad. In tho Hyderabad Territories, gold at the branch of tho Cauvery, which 
gold lias been mentioned as occurring atO ood- runs past Darampooram. 
aloop, or Godalore, on the Godavery, where Noili/hcrries. Wiien describing tlie gold of 
tbo late Dr. Walker, (p. 184 of Vol. XVI. of the Kiippotgode range, Capt. Newbold racn- 
the Madras Lit. Society’s Journal,) mentions tions the existeiico of the ore around the base- 
its occurrence, wdiere the Ramghcro and of the Nt'ilgherry and Koondah mountains, 
Cummumet Circars meet, and also in several in the Wynaad. Lieut. Nicolson, indeed, 
nullahs that feed the Godavery from tho .when working in Malabar stated that ho 
south. It is washed for, also, in the bed of had fairly traced tbo strata that conlain gold 
the river, nearly opjwsite Marrigudum, in the in the direction of tho Koondah and Moo- 
Nuggur taluk, also whero the Kiiiarsani koorty Hills, but his report was not subse- 
nalla falls into the Godavery a little below queutly confirmed. Gold, however, occurs in 
Badrachellum. the Carcoor Pass, and* at Devalla: and 

Dalrymple’s Oriental Repository (Vol. II, specimens of the rocks, from the gold mine# 
P- 472) mentions that in tho bed of the at the latter place, are now in the 
Godavery near its debouchure are found, Madras Central Museum, and a specimen 
sniethyst, garnet, crystal, onyx, and jasper, of the gold rocks at Goondaloor. Mr. Burr, 
Will that gold dust, is found in many places so (p. 72 Vol. XII. of M. L.S. J.) also mention# 
soon as the monsoon floods have subsided. the southern declivities of tbo Neilgheriy 
Horthem Circars. Gold washing is carried mountains as gold districts: Dr. Benza i« 
on at Sumbulpore and Cuttack and also in tho however tho only author who seems to statil 
beds of the Mabanuddy and its affluents. Ac- that gold has been found on tho plateau of 
cording to the late Mr. Mason, the natives these hills, below Gradation Hall. It i# a 
obtain a little gold by washing in tho belief that owing to the similarity of the 
streams near Vizagapatam, As we tarn rocks of the detritus to the quartz veins : of 
southwards, however, we do not observe men- the Malabar coast, gold may he found jn 
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ipkflie hills. An officer, who had1)6en 

on the Malabar coast, for the pur^e ill 
l^hrscertainin^ the existence of gold in the 
detritas of that coast, said that he found 

f old in the earth on the side of one of the 
ills of the Dodahctta group facing the 
cantonment.” 

Mysore, Captain Arthur of the Engineers 
found Native gold in Mysore, disseminated 
in quartz, and also in an indurated clay: also 
some specimens crystalized, in minute cubes. 
Qnptain Warren discovered gold in Mysore 
in 1800, betwixt Annicul and Poonganorc, 
disseminated in quartz, and found it, also in 
the alluvial soil. I’vvo specimens wore sent 
by . Lieut. Puckle from thei vicinity of Banga- 
lore, one in a matrix of dark blue quartz, 
and another in black sand, a suHicient 
quantity was procured to make a ring. 
It is not known how long the natives 
have been working for gold at Bait- 
inpngalum just above the qrhats — but 
TTeyne mentions that Captain Warren had 
learned the lact of the natives so employ- 
ing themselves, in their leisure, and the 
fact is repeated by Sir Wliitelavv Ainslie and 
Dr. Clarke, the latter of whom remarks that 
gold was discovered in the eastern provinces ' 
of Mysore by Lieut. Warren of H. !M. 83rd 
Regiment in 1802, — wlio found it in the i 
small nullahs or ruts or breaks in the ground ' 
fit Warrignm, a small village 4 |- miles S. W. | 
qf Baitmungalum, also on the banks of the 
l^alar river, and the Ponian near Caargory : 

- He found gold also at Marcoopiuni three 
miles south of Warriguui, where miiies were 
worked by natives which liud also been 
worked by Tippoo. Heyne likewise (p. 41) 
states that grid has been found near the 
hills to the S. E. of Ooscottali, and New- 
bold describes gold as having been dis- 
covered by Captain Warren, near the 
Batteriue hills. These sites in Mysore 
might all be carefully examined, and the 
river ore traced to its matrix. The glacis- 
like slope at the foot of the Mysore hill 
i^ing the town, where a crumbling grey 
"^chlorite rock exists, might also bo looked 
On the right hand side of the Mercara 
rqwjjp about two miles west of the town of 
>|Soonsoor a whitish sand will be observed, 
fii which, if washed, gold may be detected 
and it might be looked for also between 
Yeddiidora and Saligraro, about 1 8 miles 
.^Irom Hoousoor. 

' The matrix rocks from the gold districts of 
tHc Madras Presidency, consist of steatite and 
quartz; and such rocks are 
]|||imaant in Mysore and Madura. Indeed 
the steatite and quartz specimens 
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lil|ph ibiiEev. Mr. Muzzy ooi^fedlmted fmm 

theMadnia district, several closely resemble 
the rocks from the gold mines at Devalla and 
other places on the Western Coast. Gold, it is 
understood, was obtained in the Madura dis- 
trict, by the late Mr. W. Mainwariug, iu a 
native snlpburet of zinc (blende). 

Ceylon. Gold has been discovered at 
Saifragam in Ceylon. Ham is said to be the 
Tamil name of Ceylon and to signify gold, 
but gold in Tamil is Ponnu.— Traws-JJim- 
aliiym and Trans-Qangclic, 

Central Asia. Wood mentions a torrent 
in Wakhan called Zerzamen, probably Zar- 
zamin, “Gold-ground,” He also says (p. 
382.) all the tributaries of the Ox us are fer- 
tile in gold. Gold dust is also imported 
from Elache, in Kbotan. (Yule Cathay, I. 
p. ccxxxvi. AfghanietaiL) 

Afghanistan. Gold and lapis lazuli are 
found at Huladat, near Bamian, and at 
Istalif north of Cabul, also in tlio Cabul 
river and auriferous rocks occur near Cau- 
dahar. 

Funjal) Salt Range. Gold is found in 
minute scales in the sandstone of the Salt 
Range, iu a lower range of hills running 
parallel to tho Himalayan chain, between 
the rivers Indus and Jhelum and it is also 
found in small quantities in tho sands of 
the Indus, Jhelum, Beas, and Sutlej ; but 
tho occupation of gold-washing is not very 
rerauuerativo, amounting on an average to 
not more tlum from 3d. to Gd. a day, and 
the proceeds of tho annual lease of 
gold- washing amounted for one year only 
to £84. 

Tihet. Gold is found on the banks of 
the Basha stream, iu Little Tibet, Vigno 
has no doubt that the druii or marmot of 
Little Tibet, are tho “ ants as big as foxes” 
noticed by Herodotus as throwing up gold. 
Nagyr is celebrated for its gold washings. 
Tavernier tells (p. 1 66) that “toward tho 
Thibet, which is the ancient Caucasus, in the 
territories of a raja, beyond the kingdom of 
Chachmeir, there are three mountains close 
one by another, one of which produces ex- 
cellent gold, tho other gronats, and the third 
Lapis Lazuli. — (Tavernier TmveUy p. 15o.) 
Thokjalung in latitude 32® is the chief 
gold field of Western Thibet. It is a largo 
desolate plain about 16,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, and iu 18G8, the Pandi 
sent by Captain Montgomerie saw a nug?^ 
weighing 75 tolas, or 2 lbs. In Thibet the 
gold fields are said to extend 
Rudok to Lhasa, or eleven degrees of 
tude 700 miles. They also extenfl 
northerly, to between Aksu and lli. 
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onsp^tso^GwiiralRnBBia andCai{n»,;|^ tertiary formations of the Salt 

contain gold. ' IRan^, gold is found in minute Boalos, 

hcke and xU neighbourhood. The Indn» and has doubtless been derived from 
flood of 1842, strewed with gold the fields plutonic and metamorphic rocks, the dia- 
of Chnch, above Attock, and the sands of integration of which has furnished the ma- 
the Sutlej and other Himalayan rivers also terial of which the strata of the series are 
contain gold. Dr. Thomson found a num- composed and in the beds of numerous nufc 
her of people a little below Khapalu wash- labs which flow through the “ meiooeno*' 
ing the sand of the Indus for gold j but the formations, the sand is washed for gold! 
produce seemed to be very trifling, and the Gold seems to be obtained in the largest 
work is only carried on during winter, quantity towards the Indus, north of the 
when labour is of no value for other pur- Salt Range. The gold washings of the Salt * 
poses. He purchased for a rupee (paying, Range are nearly all in the Jhilam district! 
he believes, a good deal more than the In the year 1850, 158 cradles were at wori 
value) the produce in gold-dust of one man’s and they were taxed from Rs, 2 to 5 per 
labour for three weeks. He supposed, how- “ troon the total tax amounted to Rs. 625. 
over, he^ only worked occjisionally. — (Dr. In the streams where gold-sand is washed, 
Thomson- s Travels in Western Eimalaya and grains of platinum are occasionally found 
Tibet, p. 212.) in small quantities ; the gold seekers call 

Kanmm Captain Hardwicke says, gold the metal “ safed sona,” and reject it as 
can he obtained from sand, in the Sirinagur useless, platinum has also been found in the 
district. The rivers of Kumaon abound in Tavi river of Jammu territory, and in the 
gold-dust, and this precious metal is some- Kabul river at Nansbora. 
times found in largo pieces. There is a At the Lahore Exhibition of 1864, thero 
gold mine at Dango .Bookpa, twelve days were specimens of gold from Karrar on the 
journey S. E. of Mansarowar, and very Markanda river in the Amballa district j 
lately they say one has been discovered from Spiti ; from the Beyas near Haripur in 
between Goongeoo and Mansarowar, which Kaugra district, from Lahaul, from the Jhi- 
was immediately shut up by orders from lam river, from Kns Gabhir in the Jhilam 
Lhassa, The people told Captain Gerard district, from Attock and Hazara, 
that after the sand of the river is washed Gold has been found in largo quantities 
so as to bo free from all tho lighter parti- between TJmballa and Kalkah. In the 
clcs, it is mixed with quicksilver, and the neighbourhood of Pateealah is a small monn- 
gold is detected by observing the pieces tain stream, where gold is washed for by the 
tinged by that metal, which is afterwards Soonjbir or gold-washers, 
evaporated by heat— (Oapt. Gerard’s Ac- Eindusian. Gold is obtained in the sands 
mni of Konnawur, p. 155.) of the river Beyas : in those of tho Gnmti 

Gold IS obtained from tho sands of the river : at Jompolo in sand in tho Morada- 
Indus and between Attock and Kalabah, bad district. 

about 300 persons are employed in washing Assam. In Assam at Heerakhond, whore 
the sand for gold, which oocnra in small diamonds also occur. Tavernier tells ns (Tra- 
flattened grains. {EUt. of the Funj, Vol. I, vels p. 156) tliat gold, “comes from the 
^•1 ) , , kingdom of Tipra, but it is coarse; almost 

. ti-old has been supposed to occur only as bad as that of China." Gold dust is 
“» sand, washed down in greater or less washed in tho Dikerie river in the TezporS 
^ndanco by the rivers of the Punjab. A district, bnt all the rivers in the North of 
«urreo correspondent of tho Delhi Gaaette Assam probably contain the anriferons metij, 
nowever, said that while sinking an ex- and on approaching the, small strate 
penmental sliaft in connexion with the that exist in the hills, tho grains of metel 
^posed tunnel, on the banks of the found are of larger size. The value Of the 
«iau8, a veritable gold mine was discovered, gold on the spot is rnpees leforaquajj. 
Under the stratum of slate a deposit of rich tity of the weight of a rupee. The Assame^ 
sanferons quartz was found. Prom the nso no cradle. A spot is selected and 
JPecunens, the mineral seemed to contain a digging down 4 or 6 feet, the sand is taken 
^ge proportion of gold. out and washed by passing water over it bflt 

Or. Cleghorn mentions that a little gold- any long leaf found at hand. The dust is 
^ttst is brought across the higher range then put into a small wooden or brass cup 
n^ugli ChilM from the valley of the Indus and a small quantity of quicksilver adde£ 
Where gold washing is carried on to a con- the mass is then gently moved together^ 
«<lemble extent.— Punjab JEieport, the mercury taking np the gold and 

ing the sand. The water is then dn^d 
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; ^ the streams that tumble from the 

piece of cliar^^^ centre of whic^j^ htf* high granite mountains between Yay and 
^;l>een hollowed out ; this is then put into the Monmagon are constantly * rolling down 
#^re and the smelting takes place, the gold- their golden sand’ into the valleys around, 
finder using a piece of bamboo as a blow It has been collected in small quantities, in 
pipe: when the whole mass is red hot, the the tin deposits east of Tavoy. Mr. O’Kiley 
charcoal containing the gold is taken out, found gold in the tin from Henzai, lialf a 
dropped into water, and the shining metal degree south of Yai, and “ almost all the 
appears. (Oat. Ex, 1862.) Gold also occurs creeks,” says Dr. Heifer, “coming from the 
in the Diijumosh River, Assam. eastern or Siamese side of the Tenasserim 

, In Burmdh, gold dust is washed from the river, contain gold. The greatest quantity 
; sands of many streams. It is found near is obtained close to the old town of Tenasse- 
Bamo; also in the streams of the Kyen- rim where people wash it> and obtain some- 
Dwen river, and in the sands of the streams times one anna’s weight eacli, during the 
in the vicinity of the coal mines of Thingad- rainy season.” The richest deposit of gold 
han. The washings in Burrnah arc princi- in the Tenasserim Provinces, is, however, 
pally amongst the streams to the eastward at the head waters of Tavoy river, where 
of the Irawadi, though those to thewest also it is found in an alluvial or diluvial forma- 
: yield it. The Kibiung stream is one in tion of rod earth and pebbles, very similar 
which it is thus sought. Tliero are gold to that in which gold is found in North 
washings on a small scale, in many of the Carolina. On the east side of the nioun- 
rivnlets both of Pegu and of the valley of tains, at the base of which the deposit ’ | 
the upper Irawadi and of the Kyon-dwen rests, “ the Siamese Government,” says 
whiefi may have been more productive in Dr. Morton, “ have several Imndred men 
ancient times. Gold is successfully washed permanently occupied, each of whom it is 
in the streams, feeding the Irawadi near siud is expected to deliver one tickal (about 
Thika-dan, but never with any system or one rupee and a quarter) weight of gold dust 
skill* (Oldliam in Yulth Embassy ) per annum, — The Burmese authorities in 

Auriferous deposits occur in the vicinity former times also employed people in this 
of Shoav Gween in the Province of Marta- work at the streams on the British side 
ban. The gold discovered both in Assam of the boundary, but though the quantity 
and Martaban is of considerable purity, the then procured was greater than at present, 
latter, Mr. Oldham considers fully equal in this does not appear to have ever been con- 
value to the average quality of Australian sidorable. The method adopted is that of 
^Id. Though not quite so abundant as in digging a longitudinal excavation in the 
. California, yet there is, perhaps, no mineral, sand, and washing from time to time the 
except iron, more universally difiTused over deposit found therein.” On one occasion, 
the Provinces, than gold. It is found in the head native officer in Tavoy made 
the lead hear their northern boundary. Gold an exi^erinient at “ the diggings” on Tavoy 
ia deposited by the Nars rivers at the mouth river, and by the washings, of nine days, 
of the Martaban sti'cam, a tributary of the obtained gold to tbe value of about ten 
Sboay Gween river. It is washed in the rupees. This gold appears to contain a con- 
Meh-Tjfno stream, also a tributary of the siderablc proportion of silver. Mr. O’Riley 
Shoay Gween river ; it is deposited at says that the Assay Master at the Mint in 
the bottom of the Shoay Gween river and Calcutta reported it. 


18 washed in the Mehwino stream, a tributary Gold 87 895 

the Reeling River. Silver 9 244 

iMdlay Peninsula and Eastd’n ArcliqMago, Base metal, 2’864 

Ihis^metal, is found in sufficient abundance — 

to. be worked, in the Malay Peninsula, 100 000 


Sumatra, the Northern Western and Sou- Gold is found in Nanning, near the hilV 
them sides of Borneo, the Nortliorn and Buket Jalatang. But, in the Malay Penin- 
: 8butb*>W6stern Peninsulas of Celebes, and sula gold is chiefly got at Ulu Pahang, Trin* 
in a few parts of the great Philippine ganu, Kalantan, Johole, Gominchi, and 
^^landsofLuzonandMindanoorMagindanao. Jellye, at Reccan and Battan Moring, and 
tt has been coined for money at Achin, otherplace8,atthofootofMountOpW- 
but in no other port of the £. Archipelago. Opbir is a detached mountain thirty or 

the total produce of forty or fifty miles east of Malacca^ ito height 

tbe Malay Peninsula at no more than calculated at 5,693 feet Gold dust is foQO^ 

20»000 ounces : it is washed from the abundantly near its base, whiob, at an ear^ 

of the Tenasserim on tho south, period, gave it the nameOphir, and lufer 
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suggested it as the source of Solbmoi 
wealth, the Aurea Oheraonesns of antiquity'. 
Xt occurs there disseminated, and in thin 
rrrannlar veins, in quartz, and in alluvial 
deposits, such as beds of streams. It has 
l)eeii found near beds of tin ore. — {New- 
hohVs Britds^i Settlement, Vol. I., p. 431. 
JohCs Indian Arohipelaffo, Vol. L, p. 76.) 

In all tho larger specimens seen it is dis- 
seminated in small particles, and in streaks 


GOLD. 

Earl examined the gold mines in the 
nejighliDurhood of Montradok. Those near* 
est were about four miles to the eastward, ^ 
the gold being found in stiff soil. The soilt: 
which contains the metal is found in small 
veins from eight to liftcen feet below the> 
surface. If the depth of tho vein be lei»\ 
than ten feet, a trcmch is dug, the whole ofd 
tho upper stratum being removed, but if . 
deeper, a sliaft of thrc'o feet square is sunk : 
ia quartz. Like the tin ore it has not been porpeudiciilarly into tho vein, and tho minei;^ 
seen in the undisintegrated rock. (/. I. A., works into it about ten feet in both direo*^v 
iVo. U,Fehniarij 184^) tions, sending tho ore up in baskets. When/ 

Shnn. Gold is found in Siam, at Bang removed, another shaft is sunk inlxf 

Taphan in the province of Xamphon, at the twenty feet beyond the first, and 

foot of the Three hundred peak Mountains, fbo miner works back into the old excava* 
Crawfurd, had never heard of any attempt extending his labours ten feet in the 
at estimating the amount obtained at Suma- opposite direction. The gold is found in very 
tra, Celebes, or the two Philippine Islands, small particles, for tho most part as fine aa 
(Cnmfard Did. pane 14.) The gold deposits specmicns, however, are occa- 

of the Malayan Peiu'nsula, Sumatra, Celebe.s, ^^onnily found, not in lumps, but in small 
Timor, and New South Wales, are only together by intoga- 

found on the aide of tho range op|)o.sito to 

that against whicli the volcanic force has 
been directed. 

Archipelago, The gold of the Archipelago 
at one time was irnpoi’tod into Calcutta. Mr. 

Crawfurd (Vol. XLV., p. 4'^3) gives a table 
showing the amount so received from 1801 to 
1814, from the west const of Sumatra, and 
from Borneo and the rest of tho Archi- 
pelago, a total of 146,195 
at£621,328„15. 

Simatra. In tho Island of Acheii or 
Sumatra, after the rcainy stjason, when the 

torreats aro wptad/iWonii^Braays throngh the soil, nor docs it extend to any 

veins ot gold m the lluds, (quart,/.?) which j,roat depth. Sir Stamford Hailles calculated 
he waters wash down Irom the mouutams tho number of Ohincso employed in the gold 
^^lat ho toward J.ho !North-oaBt. pen y 10 ,njucs at Meiitrada and other places on the 

western side of Borneo at not less than’ 
32,000 working men. When a mine affords 
no more than four bnnkal (weighing about 
twm dollars each, or something less than a 
tahil) per man, in tho year, it is reckoned a 
. , lo.sipg concern, and abandoned, accordingly. ■ 

alluvium of a mountain in Sarawak, named Valuing the bunkal at eighteen Spanish dol- 
Trian. Several of the lumps weighed from lars, which is a low rate of estimation, and 
three to four bunkal, and they w'ere rarely supposing only four bunkal produced in the < 
lew than one or two amass in weight. The year by the labour of each man, the tofcalv' 
produce of the Western side of Borneo, by produce is 128,000 bunkal, worth 2,224,000 
far the largest, has been estimated as low Spanish dollars, equal to 55G,(./00Z., at 
^ 62,000 ounces, and this, by parties, reck- rate of five shillings the dollar. But it ii ';? 
aoing the Chinese population of the same asserted, that upon tho general run of the; ■ 
pountry, most of it engaged in gold wash- mines* seldom less than six bunkal pet^y 
as high as 25,000. On tho other band, bead has been obtained, and in very rainy j 
Stamford Raffles estimated the total seasons seven. Taking the medium at 
^*niaal produce of the Western part of Bor- and-a-balf bunkal, tbo 32,000 Chinosec!;: 
as high as 226,335 ounces, which, at the will procure 208,000 bnnkal, which, 
of 8i. 17*. tho ounce, would give a eighteen Spanish dollars the bunkal, 
value of 867,639L 3,744,000 Spanish dollars, equal to 936,000t^^ 
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ment.s, much resembling lead that has been 
melted and afterwards thrown into water. 
Tim gold dust is oi l on adulterated with 
a glittering sand called passir B’rni or . 
Boi’iieo sand, from tho place whence it is pro-^ 
cured. (Jlfr. Narl, p. 286, 287.) 

In Borneo, tho gold which is found in aL 
luvial soils is that of which the supply is 
most to bo depended on. This, in Sarawak, 
ounces ^^lucd fo^nd and worked in many places, prin- 
cipally by the Cliint3se, though the Malay 
also occasionally work it on a smaller scale. 
It is not found in veins in any part of 
Sarawak, but in small particles distributed 


West-wide of the I.slaiid, when the Hollanders 
ceiae to lade their pepper, tlio Natives bring 
them great store of gold, but very coar.se 
laetal, if not worse than that of China. 
(Tavernier's Travels, p. 156.) 

Borneo. Gold occurs in lumps in the 
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History of Java, Voh L, p, 236 ; oiifci of tlie oro yielded one, and iionietiniei 
Itoiv, Saraivahf Inhahitanis and FrodfUctions, I tbails of gold. But of late *^he says’* be 
22, 23.) ! was informed the veins there, and most 

‘ The Borneo gold is very pnre. and is 1 other mines, not only run scarcer, but yield 
worked with considerable profit by the ' not near the quantity of gold they did 
Chinese. On one occasion, rain fell in great formerly, which we were told, was tbo 
quantities in Sarawak, and a considerable occasion, amongst other reasons of tlie late 
portion of the face of the mountain called strict orders relating to the trade and com- 
“ Trian ” was washed down into the plains merce with use, and the Chinese. There is 
below. The deposit was found to abound also a very rich gold sand in the same 
in gold, and afforded work for fully two province, which the prince causes to be 
thousand men for about a month or six washed for his own benefit, without 


weeks, and it was reckoned that at the 
smallest average, they procured a bunkal 
a month per man. The gold was in lumps, 
and not in dust, several of the lumps 
weighing from three to four bunkal, and 
they were rarely less than one or two amass 
in weight. This corroborates the statement 
inMr. Low’s work,thoughit is contrary to the 
received opinion, and the experience of the 
workings in the Brazils, where g(»ld is rare- 
ly to bo traced to tlie neighbouring moun- 
toins. (Journal of the Indidn Archipelago, 
No. X. October 1849, p. fi81.) 

Celebes, According to Professor Bikmore 
(p. 378) gold is found in great quantities 
in Celebes. It occurs over all the northern 
peninsula from the Minahassa south to the 
isthmus of Palas. Tavernier also relates 
thlat “ Celebes or Macassar produced gold 
wbicb is drawn out of the rivers, where it 
rowls among the laud.” Tavemle/s Travels, 
J.150.) 

, Japan, Gold is found in many parts of 
the Japanese empire, sometimes it is obtain- 
ed from its own ore, sometimes from the 
washings of the earth or sand and some- 
times it is mixed with copper. The quantity 
the country is undoubtedly great. An old 
^Spanish writer"of tlic seventeenth century 
tells us that in his day the palace of the 
emperor at Yedo, as well as many houses 
, of the nobility were literally covered with 
plates of gold. In the beginning of the 
. |3atcb trade the annual export was £840,000 
Tsterling and in the course of sixty years the 
, WOunt sent out of the kingdom through 
/ ^e Dutch alone was from twenty-five to 
fifty millions sterling. Silver mines arc 
quite as numerous as those of gold. In 
Oi^eyear the Portuguese, while they had 
. the ti*ade, exported in silver £587,600 storl- 
■jing : . copper, lead, quicksilver, tin and iron 
also occur in Japan. 

r, Tfianberg tells us that the richest gold 
ipye and which yields the finest gold, is dug 
. ]iip in Sado, one of the northern provinces 
.jn the great island of Nipon. Some of the 
' ■ysinfl there wore formerly rich, that one 


much as giving notice of, much less part 
of, the profit, to the court of Jeddo. After 
the gold miues of Sado, those of Surann-a 
were always esteemed the richest, for 
be.si(le8 that this province yielded at all 
times a great quantity of gold-ore, there 
some ijold contained even in the cop- 
per dug up there. Among the gold- 
mines of the province Satzumn, there was 
one so rich, that a catti of the ore was 
found upon trial to yield from four to six 
thails of gold for which reason the emper- 
or hath given strict orders, not to work it 
for fear so great a treasure should be ex- 
hausted too soon. A mountain on the gulf 
Ookus, in the district of Omura, which had 
leaned on one side for a considerable tinie, 
happened some years ago to fall over into 
the sea, and there was found at tho bottom 
of tho place where it stood, so rich a gold 
sand, that, as I was credibly informed, it 
yielded one half of pure gold. It lay some- 
what deep, and was to be fetched up by divers. 
But this rich harvest liisted not long, for a 
few years after, in a great storm and cxti’a- 
ordinary high tide, the sea overflowed all 
that stop of ground, and covered at once 
these estimable riches with mud and clay 
to tho depth of some fathoms. ’ The poor 
people ill the neighbourhood still busy 
themselves washing the sand about this 
mouulnin, which contains some gold, but 
in so inconsiderable a quantity, that they 
can hardly get a livelihood by it. Themis 
another gold-mine in the province Tsikun- 
go, not far from a village called Tossino, 
but so full of w^ater, that they cannot go 
on with working it. However, the situa’ 
tion of the mine is such, that by cutting 
the rock, and making an opening beneath 
the mouth of tbo mine, the water might be 
easily drawn off. This was attempted ac- 
cordingly, but as they went to work, there 
arose of a sudden such a violent storm w 
thunder and lightning, that the workmen 
were obliged to desist and to fly for 
which made the superstitious vulgar be- 
lieve that the tutelar god and protector Ot 
the place, unwilling to have tho boweto 
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the eartii oommitted to his trdat, 
rifled, raised this storm purposely to 
them sensible how much he was displeased 
at this undertaking. Nor was there any; 
further attempt made since, for fear of pro- 
voking his anger and wrath still more. 
Such another accident, and which had the 
same effect, happened at the opening of a 
gold-mine in the island of Amakusa, for it was 
80 suddenly filled with water, which broke 
out of the mountain, and destroyed all the 
works, that the miners had scarce time to 
escape and to save their lives. {Historif of 
Jai)ant Vol. I, p. 107 and 108.) 

As for silver-mines, there arc none in all 
Asia but only in Japan, but some years since 
at Delcgora, Sangora, Bordelon and Bata, 
liave been discovered plentiful mines of tin, 
to tlio great damage of the Biiglisli, there 
being now enough in Asia of their own 
besidoH. (Tavernier's Travels^ p. 157.) 

CneJiin China. Berliaps, in no part of the 
world, is gold found in such quantity or with 
less trouble than in Cochin China ; nay, it 
would appear, from the description of that 
kingdom which is given in tlje Asiatic 
Annual Hegistor for 1801, that gold there is 
almost taken pure from the mines, which are 
near the surface of the earth. (Ainslle's Mai. 
Med. p. 54.) 

China. In Cliina, gold is collected in the 
sands of the rivers in Yunnan and Sz’chucn, 
especially from the upper branch of the Yang 
Tsze-kiaiig called Kinsha-kiang or Grolden 
Sanded Hiver. The largest amount is said by 
Sir .John Davis to conic from Li-kiang-fu 
near that river and from Yung-chang-fu on 
the borders of Burniah. It is wrought into 
personal ornanients and knobs for official 
caps, atid beaten into leaf for gilding, but is 
not used as a coin, nor is much found in 
market as bullion. Silver also is brought from 
Yenuan, near the boarders of Cochin China 
and the mines in that region must be both 
extensive and easily worked to afford such 
large quantities as have been exported dur- 
ing the last five years. (WilUains' Middle 
Kimjdom, p. 144.) 

Tavernier also tells us there comes gold 
from China, which the Chinese exchange for 
Ike silver which is bi'ought them. For 
price they love silver better than gold, 
Dccause they have no silver mines. Yet it is 
Jke coarsest metal of all the Asiatic gold. — 
^fivemicr's Travels^ p. 156. AinsUe's Materia 
^^edica^ p. 54. Williams Middle Kingdom, 
P- 144. Times of India. Calcutta Revieiv. 
lourml India Archipelago. McCulloch Com” 
^srcial Dictionary, Sharpe's History of 
^9ypt, vi. 107. Bikmore's Travels, in the 
"^^cUpelago, p. 403. Yules Cathay and 


GOLDEN EAGLE. 

ikf way thither, i., p. 236. .. London ExM^ 
hition of 1862. Thomsons* Travels in the 
We8te7*n Himalaya and Tibet, p. 2 1 7. Gerardos 
Account of Koonatvnr, p. 155. Gunninghcm*$ 
History of the Panj ah, vi , p. 43-41 . Oleghorfi*s 
Panjab keport, p. 178. Powell* s PoAijab Prd” 
duct^s, p. 1 2. Mr. Pelly in Uteris. B&nza in 
Madras Lit, Soc. Journal. Heynes* Tracts^ y 
Thunherg's Ilistory of Japan. Oldhcm in 
Yule's Embassy in Ava. Logan in Jm^mal 
India Archipelago. Earl in do. Lnto's SarawaJs, 
p. 2l>. Quarterly Review, p. 501, No. 22S1^ 
Raffles History of Java, Vol. I., p. 236. Mr- 
Burr, p. 30 Vol. XTI. Madras Literary Society 
Jmtrnal. Chairman's Report, pp. 353 357 of 
No. 35. Lieut. Ge/neral Cullen's Idler to Chief 
Secretary to Madras Government p. 4 printed 
1846. Sir W. Aiuslie in Materia Medka, 
Vol. I. p. 155. Dr. Clark, at p. 120, Vol. IX 
of Madras lAterarg Society Journal. Mr, 
Sheffield, Lieut. Nicolson, Mr, Duncan, Gover- 
nor of Bomhay, Dr. Buchanan, Sir Whitelaw 
Ainslio quoted in Gold Committee's report to 
Madra.s Government at p. 154, Vol. XIV of 
Journal of Madras Literary Society, Dr, Turn- 
hull Christie Vol. XV p. 154 of Madras Liter- 
ary Society Journal. Newhold p. 44, Vol. IX 
fthe Madras Literary Society Journal ; Guze- 
leer, Central Provinces p. 180. 

GOLDATl. Duk. Sterenlia guttata. 

GOLDEN ISLAND or Cliinsau, is in ^he 
middle of the Yang-tsc Kiang, or groat river 
of China, where the width is near three miles. 
It is the property of tlic emperor. It is in- 
terspersed with pleasure- houses and gardens, 
and contains a large monastery of priests, by 
which the island is almost entirely inhabited. 
A vjist variety of vessels in form artd size aro 
constantly moving about on this large river. 
Macartney's Enihassy, Vol. I p. 27. 

GOLDEN EAGLE, the Aquila chrysaetoSf 
occurs ill High Asia. Atkinson (p. 494) 
figures a young hart seized by a trained 
Golden Eagle ; and the species appears to bo 
C. olaphus. Pennant remarks in his Asiatic 
Zoology, tliat — “ the independent Tartars 
train the Aquila chrysaetos for purposes of 
falconry for the chace of hares, foxes, ant^ 
lopes, and even wolves. The use,” ho adds, 
“is of considerable antiquity; for Marco ' 
Polo, the great traveller of 1269, observ^ 
and admired the diversion of the Great Khan 
of Tartary, who had several Eagles, which' 
were applied to the same purposes that th^-^ 
are at present ami in the Naturalist .^.:; 
May 1837, (as quoted by the late 
Yaurell, in his History of British Birds,) wo 
read that — “ Captain Green, of Buckden, ul 
Huntingdonshire, has now in his possession, 
a splendid specimen of the Golden Eagle, 
which he has himself trained to take hates 
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rabbits.” Snob a bird Tvonld be dectdedlf? 

to ponncQr< vpon dogs, calves, sheep, 

5 and young children would be scarcely 
fejisafo from it. The Lammergeyep (Gy- 
. paetos), is the so called ‘ Golden Eagle’ of 
: the Himalayan residents. Indian Field. See 
Birds. 

■ GOLDEN FOOT. A title of the king of 
Burmah. 

GOLDEN STREAM. The Chrysorrhsea 
of the ancients, is the Darrjuhi river of Dam- 
ascus. 

GOLDEN-THREAD ROOT OF ASSAM. 
Coptis teeta. 

JGOLD EMBROIDERY. Many of the 
sarees, or women’s cloths, made at Bciiare.s, 
Pytnn, and Boorhanpoor, in Gnzerat; at 
V Narrainpett, and Dhanwai nni, in the terri- 
tory of His Highness the Nizam ; at Y’cokla 
in Khandesh, and in oilier locnlities, have 
gold thread in broad and tuum-ow slripes 
alternating with silk or mnslin. Gold flowor.-!, 
checks, or zigzag patterns are used, the 
‘ colours of the gronnd.s being green, bhick, 
idolet, crimson, purple, and grey ; «and in 
silk, black shot with crimson or yellow, 
crimson with green, hi no, or white, yellow 
with deep crimson and blue, all producing 
rich, harmonious, and oven gorgeous eflfbets ; 
but without tho least appearance of or ap- 
proach to glaring colour, or oirenco to the 
m^st critical tasio. They arc coloiir.s and 
effects which suit the dark or fair com- 
plexions of the people of the E. Indies ; for 
Indian lady who can afford to be choice 
j' ’ in the selection of her wardrobe, is a.s par- 
tioular as to what will suit her especial 
rcolonr — dark or comparat ively fair, as a lady 
Britain or France. India in this manu- 
fi^f^'^Oture stands unrivalled, and it makes some 
: Aery gorgeous shamianahs and elephant sad- 
; cloths. 

' The gold and silver fancy fringes of Hy- 
,, dcrabad arc w'ell known in India. Solid 
‘silver wire fringes and ornaments are made 
’ p|jii Madura but they are surpassed by the 
thread of Hyderabad. 

: the embroidered fabrics of India, it 

' ' as a principle, thatpat- 

colours diversify plane surfaces 
^l^ont destroying or disturbing the im- 
BltCBsion of flatness. They are remarkable 
the' rich diversion shown in the patterns, 

; ihe beauty, distinctness and variety of the 
*&i|^s, and the harmonious blending of 
; WeriJ colours. 

.. ^ The oriental races have ever been celebra- 
for their skill in this art of embroidery 
, A:Hch appears to have been practised in 
Atepia and introduced from thence into 
Binyi however, mentions that it was 


e Phrygian iii#Tifcon, and in Rbihe erabrbi. 
derers were called Phryigiones. In Babylon, 
clothes were woven of different colours and 
called Babyloiiica. During the early part of 
the middle ages, Europe obtained its most 
important embroideries from Greece and the 
East. — J. }). Waring. Master 'pieces of Lidm- 
trial Art. Fxh. of 1862. William* s Mkldlh 
Kingdom Vol. II p. 1 23. Roijky Arts of India 
p. 506-507. 

Burhanpnr contains 8,000 masonry houses 
and a p()])uhitiori of 31', 137, most of whom 
are dependent in one way or other on the 
wire-drawing and cloth weaving industries of 
the place. The value of its fine fabrics depends 
mainly on the purity of the metals employ- 
ed in file composition of the wire, and to se- 
cure this Ihe wire-drawing has always been 
kept under government inspection. A 
hereditary iester called the “ chaiikasi” re- 
ceived and {i.ssn.ycd all the silver and gold 
brought to the “taksal,” or mint, (where 
<hc Burhanpur rupee was also coined), and 
here the wire was drawn out to a cerl.ain 
degreo of fineness before being allowed topas-s 
sigaiii into tlio hands of the manufacturers, 
an arrangement still continued by the Bri- 
tish. The drawing now takes place only at 
Burhanpnr and Lodhipura, a suburb of the 
old city. The silver bars are covered with 
a thin gold leaf weighing from four to forty- 
two mas ha, (of fifteen grains troy each) ; to 
each pasa, that is, from about luilf to six por 
cent, on the amount of the silver. The num- 
ber of masha employed is called tho 
“ rang,” (colour) of the wire. Tho adhe- 
sion appears to bo effected purely by mo- 
chanical skill on tho part of the workmen 
called “ Pasa. Tania.” It is then passed by 
the same workmen through a series of holes 
in steel plates of diminishing size by manual 
power applied by means of a spoken wheel 
of the rudest construction. It is passed 
through forty of these holes before it leaves 
the Taksal, and is then reduced to about tho 
size of an ordinary sodawater wire. Thence 
it goes into the hands of another set of oper- 
atives called Tania, who still further reduce 
it through a gradation of forty more holes, 
the last of wliich is as fine as a human hair. 

Their apparatus is of somewhat more 
delicate construction, but the work requires 
.neither tho same skill nor hard work as the 
first operation. The wire is drawn by them 
down to various degrees of fineness, aocord- 
ing to the work for which it is destined. The 
round wire is then given to the Chapn^ 
who flatten it into an almost impalp^l® 
film, by hammering between two pohshea 
steel surfaces, an operation requiring, it 
said, superior skill. In this statiiit is tew®* 
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of work. The greater part of it has, how- 
ever, to be spun into a thread along with 
silk before being woven up. This is done 
by persons called Bitai, who use no sort 
of apparatus for the purpose, excepting a 
couple of wooden spindles twirled by the 
hand. Indeed the beauty of the result ol)- 
tained by such primitive implements must 
strike every one with amazement. The 
layer of gold on the finest wire must be of 
almost inconceivable thinness. The mixed 
thread is called “kalabatuu,” wliich is woven 
into the kiinkhab and other brilliant fa- 
brics worn by rich natives on high occasions. 

The wirc-(li*awer.s were originally Pa- 
thans introduced from Upper India by the 
emperor Akbar, but now all castes work at 
the trade. The fabrics are of many different 
sorts many of tlioni of great beauty. Kimkhab 
(vulgarly kincob) which is of mixed silk and 
gold thread, is now little made in Burhain- 
pnr, tho Alirnetlabad and Benares articles, 
from being produced both cheaper and near- 
er the great markets for such staffs, having 
driven it out of the field. The sairie may be 
said of mnslirua, a fabric of silk "warp with 
the woof of cotton thread wrought with a 
pattern in Kalabntun, though made to a small 
extent it is greatly inferior to tho produce of 
Alimedabad. Tho chief fabrics still made 
in tho city are zari, a very rich light stnlf iti 
which the flattened wire is interwoven with 
silk in tho warp, with a thread woof, chiefly 
made up into scarves and saris worrt by fe- 
males on wedding and other high occasions. 
Selari is half silk and half thread, with bril- 
liant edging and borders of silk and gold 
thread, mostly in tho form of saris and 
dopattas, Pitambar all silk with tho same 
edging is a better .sort of the same. Tur- 
bans, shashes, &c. arc made in all these fab- 
rics. ‘ The gold thread also is much woven 
^P with silks into rich borders and edgings, 
exported to bo attached to tlie cloth manu- 
factures of other places, silk for these cloths 
all imported, it is mostly from China; 
generally spun and dyed in fast colours at 
Pana, a little however is spun in the city 
from the material imported raw. The cotton- 
^»read used is extremely fine, and is both 
*^glish and made on the spot. The former 
costs inBurhanpup exactly one-fourth of the 
latter but it is greatly inferior both in 
strength and cleanness. The closely-twisted 
*>ative thread breaks with a sharp crack, 
^bile the English article from its flufly open 
ebaraoter, parts without any noise. The 
English thread, from its greatly superior 
coeapnesB, has however, supplanted the na- 
hv© for all but the finest stuffs. The city 


GOLD AND 

^#read is spun by the fancies of the weavers 
and others, the l)cst beings produced by the 
Balahi (Dher) caste. A coarser thr^d is 
generally spun throughout the country by 
the women of almo.st every caste. It is 
ven into every description of common oloth 
by the Burhanpur weavers, even the best • 
them, when out of lino work, having to talc^- 
to tho commoner stuffs. The latter no# : 
greatly preponderate in quantity, and it ia 
said that every day the demand is getting- 
smaller for the finer; qualities. It is not diffi- 
cult to account for this. The supersession: 
by the rough and ready Marathas of the* 
luxurious mahomadan princes and nobl|^ 
was probably the first blow to the trade, 

Tho average earnings of tho weavers, 
range from about five to ten rupees a month,. >< 
besides what their families earn by spinning,, 
dyeing and odd work connected with the 
trade. — Dr. Wafsnu. 

GOLD AND SILVER FILIGRER 
WORK. The native silversmiths of Cuttack 
have long been. noted for the fineness, neat- 
no.s.s, and liglrtness of their filigree work. 
This kind of work is executed, for the most 
part, under supervision, by mere boys, whose 
riirublor fingers and keener eyesight are sup- 
posed to enable tliom to bring out and put 
together the minute patterns with more dis- 
tinctness and accuracy than their elders can ; 
comparative cheapness is, perhaps, another 
reason for tlieir employment. The ruling 
rates for this filigree work are from two to 
two and a half rupees, that is to say, taking 
the first rate, two rupees or four shillings is 
charged for every rupee weight ol[ finished 
silver work, namely, ono rupee for workman- 
ship, and one rupee as the price of the silvear# 
Tho filigree work in gold, of Delhi and oth^i(> 
places, is famed. Next to mu.slins, and eiai><«^ 
broidered fabries, filigree work is that 
which Dacca is most colobrated but the art 
is also practised in great perfection at Cut- •. 

tack, and in Sumatra, and China. Tha 

articles usually made at Dacca are Lady^l- 
ornaments, such as bracelets, ear-ring«^: 
brooches, chains, necklaces, Ac.and attard!ai^«> 
and small boxes for natives. The design bihij',;, 
adapted for displaying tho delicate work 
filigree is that of a leaf. It should be drhm , 
on stout paper, and of the exact size of thbi. - 
article intended to bo made. The apparatna 
used in tho art is exceedingly simple, consiat*^; 
ing merely of a few small crucibles, a pie^' i 
of bamboo for a blow pipe, small hamm^ 
for flattening the wire, and sets of forceps f(|# 
inter-twisting it. — Dr. Watson. • 

GOLD AND SILVER WIRE. The draiiS 1 
ing of silver and gold (i. e, silver coverj^ 
with gold) wire, used as thread in embroiebs^ 
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fill^^xtenBively oac^ied on in mreral places,- 
Benares is dolebrated for this art. There 
fkxe several varieties of silver and gold thread 
(badla) made at Dacca, as “ goolabatoon” 
fo^ the embroidery of muslins and silks; 

** goshoo’* for caps and covering the handles 
ofchowries ; “ sulmah’* for turbans, slippers, 
and hookah snakes ; and boolun for gold lace 
hnd brocades. Some of it is drawn almost as 
fine as a hair. In the time of Aiirungzebe, a 
quantity of this article was made yearly for 
the Court at Delhi. A hundred sticks cove- 
red with it, and plain gold, and silver 
“badla** to the amount of £2,000 in value, 
a]^ar among items composing the “Mul 
j>008 Khas Nnzr” or present of royal clothing 
annually sent to the Emperor. The Tricliino- 
, poly filigree work is as light and elegant as 
that of Malta or Genoa. Di\ Taylor. 

GOLD AND SILVER TINSEL. Among 
the manifold and various manufactures of 
- China, the gold aiid silver tinsel cloths of 
> Pekin stand deservedly in high estimation, 

V' their chief value arises from the peculiar pro- 

r ty which they possess of never tarnishing 
becoming discolored. The gold and silver 
filigree work of tlie Chinese, equals any ever 
produced by ancient Venetian mastei*s, and 
their chasing in silver is unrivalled. — 8ir/s 
OMna and the lihinese^ Vol. 1 pp. 384, 386. 
See Filigree. 1 

GOLD FISH. Cyprinus auratus, seem to 
have long been known in China, but were 
into Britain only two or tlm?e 
r^ijipturies back. They arc seldom seen in 
Jgidia, but are very common in the Mauritius. 
Sliey «re supposed to be of accidental pi’o- 
■'i^uotion as tliey aro not found wild 
their fins and tails greatly vary. Mr. 
j^qdgson mentions the tameness of the largo 
gbid fish at Japan. No sooner did they see 
ma girl coming to the edge of the 
i^ter, than they almost rose from their na- 
iural element to gasp and gasp, with open 
months, at the bread, biscuit, or cake which 
was half afraid to offer them . — Danvmy 
f, Hodgson's Nagasaki, p. 75. 
•LDFUSSTA, a genus of plant.s, of 
L; [oh the following species are known in 
■ Jit, They belong to the order Acanthacca? 
occur in the Khassya Hills. 

G. tristis 



0 . aaiflophylla I G. isophylla 
- G. dalhouf Jana } G. lamitblia I G. zcukcria 
^ Gi deoarrens I G. pontstomon - 1 

^ 'i^^jgfloinerata | dos . I 

J. for many years, the 
vS B. 1. Company’s Astronomer at 

^ rjBwras. He gave an account of the monolith 
■ ^tuples of Mahabalipnram in As. Res. Vol. 
^ IV. 407 arid furnished Astronomical and 
t - ^Ieteorolqgical observations, 3 Vols. folio. 
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pendulum at the equatorT— JM. 

GOLDSMITH, one of the five artizans 
among the hindus of India, the other foup 
being the blacksmith, carpenter, brazier, 
and stone cutter. These all wear the poitn* 
zonar or sacred cord, and, though hindus 
do not reverence brahmins: those in the 
Malabar country follow the rule of descent 
by the mother and their women are polyan- 
drists. See India, Kiimmaler, Poitu, Poly- 
andry. 

GOLEERBE, a pass in the Khyber 
moan tains, forms the great middle route from 
Hindustan to Khorasan, by Dera Ismael 
Khan and Ghnznee: crosses the Suliman 
range in lat. 32°. 

GOLENJUN. Grz. Kind. Galangal. 

GOLI. Hind.. a pill*, also a bullet, from 
gol, round. 

GOLIGA, Malay, also Mantika, also Ma- 
tika, Bozoar. 

GOLIMIUI also Golive, also Gilagaddi. 
Coix barbata, R. iii. 569. Common in rice 
fields and its seeds often therefore mixed 
with the paddy. Hence rendered “tares, 
Lolinm.** 

GOL KADDU. Hind. Benincasa cc- 
rifera. 

GOL KAMILA. Hind. Glochidion, 8p. 

GOLKANKRA. Beno. Moinordica Co- 
chinch in ensis. 

GOLKAR. Karn. Sons of female slaves 
or bondwomen. Wilson. 

GOL- KARA. Beno. Momordica mixta. 

GOLKH.\NDLA. Hind. A kind of im- 
ported iron. 

GOL-KHUVRA. Beno. Hollyhock, 
Althroa rosea. 

GOLKONDAH CHILLY. Eng. Cap- 
sicum frntcsccns. Linn. 

GOLLA. Tkl. Kakn. A shepherd. A man 
of a caste whose duty it is to graze sheep or 
cattle, sometimes employed as confidential 
servants and assistants in public treasuries 
also called Gollar, &c. Wilson. 

GOL-METHEE. Brng. Cy perns semi- 
nudns. 

GOLMIRICH. Hind. Piper nigrum, 
black pepper. 

GOL-MULUNGA. Beno. Cyperus 
Roxburgh ii. 

GOL-MARICH. Beno. Black-pepper, 
piper nigrum. 

GOLSINK. Hind. 

GOLOMI. Sans. 

Linn. 

GOL SIR. Hind. Ficus glomerata. 

GOLUGU. Tel. Glycosmis pentaphylw* 
— D. G. Limonia pentaphylla. — Boxi, 

GOLUK. A bindtt race in Wooii. 


A kind of bar iron. 
Acorns calamus. 
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Coffee rat 

of Ceylon, occasionally commits much da- 
mage, seemingly to get the bark, for they do 
not seem to eat the coffee berries. With their 
long sharp incisors they bite off with great 
smoothness the smaller and younger branches, 
generally an inch from the stem, and should 
the plants be quite young, just taken from 
the nursery, they bite them right off a iew 
inches from the ground, and caiTy them to 
their nesls in hollow trees. They appear 
irregularly, at intervals, from the jungles, 
and there is hardly an estate that does not 
]iow and then receive a visit from them. 
The Natives of Ceylon say that their food in 
the jungles is a species of Strobilauthus, 
called Nilu in Singalese, and that the rats 
only issue from tlieir forest residence and 
attack the coffee estates when their forest 
food fails. The coffee-rat is an insular variety 
of the Mus hirsutus of Mr. W. Elliot, found 
in Southern India. They inhabit the 
forests, making their nests among the 
roots of the trees, and feeding, in the sea- 
son, on the ripe seeds of the nilloo. When the 
seeds of the Nilloo, Singh. — Strobiianthe.s, 
on which they feed are exhausted, they in- 
vade the coffee plantations in swarms, gnaw 
off the young branches and divest the trees 
of buds and bloom. So many as a thousand 
have been killed in one day on a single 
estate. Like the lemming of Norway and 
haplaud, they migrate in vast numbers ou 
the occurrence of a scarcity of tlieir ordinary 
food. The Malabar coolies are so fond of 
their flesh, that they evince a preference for 
those districts iu whicli the coffee plantations 
are subject to their incursions, where they 
fry the rats in cocoanut oil, or convert them 
into cu^ry. — Nieincr on the Enemies of the 
Coffee Hant TennenVs Sketches of the Natural 
Uistory of Ceylon, p. 3-44'. 

COMA.. Sp. Gum. 

GOMA AMMONIACO. Sp. Gum am- 
moniac. 

GOMALA BANSA. A branch of the 
Ahir. 

GOMA-LACA Sp. Lac. 

GOMANGASA. See Topes. 

GOMARAM. Port. Gamboge. 

GOMASHTAH. Hind. An Agent. 

GOMATI. An affluent of the Beas. 

GOMAYAM. Tel. Cow-dung cakes. 
Bratties, used as fuel. 

GOMBEAW. West Indies. Abelmosohus 
csculentus, W. & A. 

GOMBOGB. See Gamboge; Gamboge 
Dutter. Resin. 

GOMB. Jav. also Ko. Jap. Rice. 
GOMBAH, a town in Hazareebagh. 


GO-MEDHA. SAxA' Sroln go, a co#, 
and medha, flesh. 

GOMEZ. ThePortugese, Lorenzo deGomez, 
was the first of the European navigators 
who approached the northern part m the 
island of Borneo, he arrived in 1 518 in the 
ship St. Sebastian on his route to Cbina^ 
Wc presume that he gave to the country thi 
name of Burne, but he says that the natives 
term it Brannai or Brunai. The travellers 
who liave recently penetrated into different 
parts of the interior, the Dutch mmor 
Muller, Colonel Hcnrici, the members of a 
scientific commission, Diard, S. Muller and 
Korthals, as well as the rajah Brooko, 
sure us that the people have no general 
name for the island. 

GOM-LAC. Dut. Lac. 

GOMMA It. Gum. 

GOMMA AMMONIACO. It. Gomme 
ammoniaque. Fit. Gum ammoniac. 

GOMMA AIUBICA It. Gum arabio. 
GOMMA GUTTA. It. Gamboge. 
GOMJilE. Fit. Gum. 

GOMME ARABIQUE. Fr. Gum arabiC. , 
GOMME DE KINO. Fr. Kino. 

GOMME GUTTE. Fit. Gamboge. 
GOMMI ASTRAGANTI. Fit. Gum tra- 
gacanth. 

GOMONA, is a small island iu lat. 1® 56* 

S. long. 127® 38’ E., 37 miles ofi’Amboyna 
flagstaff. — lloi'slmrqh 
GOMPHIA ANGUSTIFOLIA. Vahl ; 
W. & A. ; Prod. 1. 152. 

Walkera c.eiTafcta, Wild. G. zoylanica, I). 0* 
Ocliua Keylanica, Lam. 6. malabarica, „ 

Pua-jetti, Maleal. Jokati, Tam. 

Bokaai’a-gass, Sixgu. a 

This tree grows to the height of thirty 
feet on the cuntiueiit of India and in Ciyloii 
it is common up to an elevation of 
3,000 feet. The wood is useful for build- 
ing purposes. The root and leaves aro 
bitter, and employed in Malabar in decoc- 
tion, in milk, or water, as atonic, stomaobi^, 
and anti-emetic. — Thw. Bn. PI. Zeyl. 
page 71. O’lS'/iaw^f /mess?/, p. 269. * 

GOMPHIA MALABARICA. D. C. Sjai: , 
of Gomphia angiistifolia. — Vahl. 

GOMPHIA ZEYLANICA. D. C. . 
of Gomphia angustifolia. — Vahl. , 

GOMPHRENA GLOBOSA. Linjl 

Ma-bnyo-ban, Buhm. Everlasting flower, ’ 

Jafferi gundi, Duk, Giil nmkhmul, 

Globe amaranth, Ex a. | Pecldagoranta, ^ J 

This flowering plant has a red and wh^\: 
variety, and the red resembles red cloyiA^ 
It is cultivated in the gardens of Eurqpeew; 
and Natives in India and Burmah. — 
Bwrmdh\ EiddelVs Gardening. Gen, 

Top., p. 187. 
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R]^jp|.Y'‘df M^ywar. Lake 
[^CaiDikrowlis aW: dialed Rajsumund. Thia 
, national ^^ork is twentyfi^e miles 

iiorth of Oodeypoor the capital of Mey war, 
r and is situated on the declivity of the 

S lain about two miles from the base of 
lie Aravalli. A small perennial stream, 
called the Gomtee or serpentine, flowing 
from these mountains, was arrested in its 
course, and confined by an immense embank- 
iment, made to form the lake called after the 
mW, Baj-snmund, or royal sea. The bund 
or oam forms an irregular segment of a circle 
cnibracing an extent of nearly three miles, 
a&d'oncirclmg the waters on every side ex- 
cept the space between the north-west and 
, north-east points. This barrier, which con- 
fines a sheet of water of great depth, about 
twelve miles in ciroumferenco, is entirely of 
white marble, with a flight of steps of the 
liame material, throngliout this extent, from 
summit to the water’s edge ; the whole 
: Ibn^ by an enormous rampart of earth, 

^^ich, had the projector lived, would have 
trli&n planted with trees to form a promenade. 
On the south side are the town and fortress 
built by the rana, and bearing his name, 
Bajnaggur; and upon the embankment 
stands the temple of Kunkraoli, the slirino 
ofoneofthe seven forma (saroopj of Krishna. 
The whole is ornamented with sculpture of 
tolerable execution for the age ; and a genea- 
logical sketch of the founder’s family is in- 
■il^bed in conspicuous characters. One 
!>!^lUon one hundred and fifty thousand 
; -'pounds sterling, contributed by tho rana, his 
^efs and opulent subjects, was expended on 
; ihi^ work, of which tho material was brought 
fr^iu the adjacent quarries. But, magnifi- 
C0iMi|bo8tly, and useful as it is, it derives its 
;Ohi^ beauty from the benevolent motive to 
wb^ it owes its birth : to alleviate the 
xdll^es of a starving population and make 
ii^r employment conducive to national 
during one of those awful visitations 
ividence in the shape of famirio which 
time to time recur in different parts 
^ — Tod*8 Bajaathany Vol. I p. 389. 

SO-MUKHI. Hind. A bag used by 
)Mist devotees, contains a rosary tho beads 
bf^^hich are counted by the hand. Literally 
4|hQ two words mean cow’s month. 

A river of Afghanistan, course 
' m^ It rises about lat. 33 long, 
at the foot of an offshoot from Safed 
runs S. W. ; and a little E. of S. to 
Lis ; thence E., N. E., and S. E., until 
led by the sands of the Daman. 
GOHUL or Guolairee. A pass in the 
l)fa^at ialat. 32 , long. 70^ 30', and about 
long. It runs 20 miles from the 



entrance ot th^^road to the N. W;, theu 80 
miles S. W., then Ni W. to Ghuznee. This 
pass is of great commercial importance. 
Every spring, large caravans traverse it from 
Hindoostau to Afghanistan. 

GOMUTL Malay. 


Miikso, 

Duke, or Dok, 
Iju, or Fjii, 
Eju, or Si ji, 

Nawa, 

Areng, 


Amb. 

Jav. 

Malay. 


Sagwire, 

A now, 

Cabo negro, 
Seho, 


The Tree 


Port. 

Sum. 

8i*. 

Tee. 


Amboin. I Anau, Malay. 

Malay. 


Gomiiti is a fibrous product of the Arenga 
saccharifeni, a horse hair looking substance 
produced at the base of the petioles, and is 
known by various names in the languages 
of the Archipelago. This fibrous substance 
is superior in quality, clieapness and dura- 
bility to that obtained from the husk of the 
cocoa-nut. It has great power in resisting 
wet, and is used by tho natives of the In- 
dian islands for every domestic and naval 
purpose to which cordage is applied, a 
practice in which Europeans have, of late 
years, imitated them. The coarser parts are 
used as pens by all the tribes who write on 
paper, and as the arrows for blow pipes or 
arrow-tubes. Tho Gomuti, of all vegetable 
substances, is the least prone to decay, it is 
fastened like straw over bamboo thatch, 
round the ends of posts placed in tho 
ground, is mixed with mortar, and is plaited 
by tho Bornoeso into ornaments for the arms, 
legs and neck. The Arenga saccharifera 
tree produces about six loaves annually, and 
each leaf yields from eight to sixteen ounces 
of clean fibres. — Seeman. 

The Gomuti fibre, though well known 
in Eastern commerce and as used in East- 
ern shipping, is little known in the West- 
ern world. It is, however, occasionally 
heard of by tho name of “vegetable 
bristles.” Though a portion of tho fibres 
may be likened to stiff* bristles, the greater 
part is more like black horse- hair. This is 
celebrated in the countries where it is pro- 
duced, both for its strength and for its 
imperishable nature, even when exposed to 
wet. It is supposed to bo the same as the 
Cabro negro of the Spaniards of Manilla. 
The tree yielding it was described and figar- 
ed bv Rumphius (‘ Herb. Amb.,* i, p. 57, 
1. 13) under the name of Gomuto, or 
guerus ; but the latter name being too simi- 
lar to that of the true Sago tree, has been 
changed to Arenga, from the native na.me 
Areng, under which it was described by La- 
billardiere. The specific name has l^n given 
from the large quantity of sugar procurable 
^m its sap by cutting the spadices of iho 
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juale flowers. Tho tree is valuable for several for cables and 8tandii^^ih^ng» tbongh less 
very distinct, and all very useful, products, suitable for running rigj^g. “ The native 
It is described by Marsden, in his * Sumatra,* shipping of all kinds are ^entirely equipped 
underthenamoof Anou, asapalm of “much with the cordage of the Gomuto, and 
importance, as the natives procure from it the largest European shipping in the Archi* 

• lago (but there is also another sago tree, pelago, find tlie advantage of using cabfes 
more productive), toddy, or palm Avine, of of it. It undergoes no preparation but thil 
the first quality ; sugar, or jaggery ; and of spinning and t^Yistillg,— no material 
ejoo.’* Dr.Roxbnrgb, writing in the year 1799, similar to tar or pitch, indispensable to the 
strongly recommended its extensive intro- preservation of lieinpcn conlago, being 
dretion into India and the Areuga now grows cessaiy with a substance iliat. in a remarlt* 
in Bangalore and to some extent in the Nug- able degree, possesses the quality of resisting 
giir division of Mysore. The palm wine alternations of heat and moist ure. The best 
itself, and the sugar it yields, the black Gomuto is the produee of the islands farthest 
fibres for cables and cordage, and the pith east, as Amboyiin and the other Spice IslandA 
for sago, independently of many other uses, That of Java h:>s a co.'irso ligneous fibre ; the 
are objects of great commercial importanc^o. produce of Matiira is lx tter. Gomuto is 
This palm is to be found in all parts, from the generally sold in twisted shreds or yarns, 
gulf of Bengal to all the Asiatic islands on its often as low as a Spanish dollar a picul, and 
eastward, especially in low moist situations seldom above two; whii li last price is no 
iiTid along the banks of rivers. Dr. Uo.xbnrgh more than one sixth part of tlio price of 
describes the trees (in 1810) Avbich had been Russia hemp in the London market. Were 
introduced into the Botanic Gardens at European ingenuity applied to the improve- 
Caicutta about iv/enty four years before, as moiit of tliis material, there - an be little 
from twenty to thirty feet in height, oxclu- doubt bub it might bo rendered more ex- 
flive of foliage or fronds, which rise from tcnsivcly useful. Milbiirn, also, in liis 
fifteen to twenty feet higher. Tliese fronds * Oriental Commerce,’ mentions the Ejoo is, 
or leaves are pinnate, and from fifteen to of all vegetjible substances the least subject 
tvfeuty-five feet long. The trunk is straight, to decay, and that it is manufactured into 
at first covered entirely with the sheaths of cables, and the small cordage of most of the 
the fronds or leaves, and the black horse- Malay vessels are made of it : “ it is equally 
hair-like fibres, called, by the Malays, Ejoo, elastic with coir, but much more serviceable; ' 
Avhicli issue in great abundance from the and floats on the siir face of the water.” The 
margins of those sheaths. As the tree ad- fibres are employed, in making cordage fop 
vaiiccs in age or size, those drop ofi’, leaving their nets and seines, for the rigging of vessels, 
an elegant, columnar, naked trunk. He and also for cable.s. Tliese are described by all 
further states that he had observed that each as remarkable for their tenacity and dura- 
of the Avell-grown thriving trees produced bility, and as not undergoing any change by 
about six leaves annually, and that each exposure to wet, not even when stowed away 
leaf yields about three quarters of a pound in a wot state. In some experiments idado 
weight of these fibres, and, therefore, by Dr. Roxburgh, some thickish cord bore 
each tree about four pounds and a half. But 96 lb., and some smaller 79 lb. ; whil.vooip 
some luxuriant trees yield at least one of the same size bore only 87 lb. and 60 lb, 
pound of fibre from each leaf. As these respectively. 

black fibres issue from the sides of the Bc.sldes the above borse-bair-like fibres^ 
sheaths, they necessarily surround the stem, there is at the base of the Icavc:^ a ti. c goss^;-,; 
and may be cut oft* without injury to the mer-like woolly material, baru, Kawtf ' 

tree. Even in commercial specimens, some Jav. much employed in caulking ships, 

®®^y be seen covered both on the upper and stuffing for cushions, and as tinder. - 

lower surface, with dense cellular mera- Ejoo was sent to the London ExhibitioUr 
^fanes, having between them a mass of these of 1851, via Singapore, from Malacca, se* . 
black fibres. These are supported by thicker parated from staff fibrc.s, and as prepar- ^ 
or whalebone-like fibres, which are attached ed for manufacture or export, and also prijhfe; 
^ the thinner fibres by cellular tissue, pared as sinnet or coarse line for makinil^^; 
Ibese stiff fibres are employed in Sumatra ropes or cables. The portion belonging 
as styles for writing with, on the leaves of each leaf having apparently been cut .oflfi 
^tber palms, Ac., as mentioned both by Mars- close to the sheath, and each measuring^ 
and Bennett. These fibres are further about three feet in breadth and two feet izt, 
described as stronger, more durable, but less length. The bundles of the coarse and ftn^ 
pliant and elastic than those of the coir ; but fibres are about six feet in length, and abou# 
luoy resist decay, and are therefore more fit twelve inches in diameter, neatly 
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S^iSlih split can^^ 
-Ibparser, there, aw 


iperscd among the 
»me 6ncr fibres, some- 
thing like black#bol. The sinnet is coarse, 
but strong, and broko,with a weight of 85 lb., 
when coir of about the same size broke with 
75 lb. ; but the comparison is not very exact. 
Mr. Kyd, formerly a ship-builder of Cal- 
cutta, possessed a cable made of the Ejoo 
fibre, which he had had for four years cx- 


beenbut indefinitely fixed, it extended at 
least to a line drawn from Gangpnr on the 
Brahmini to Bhadrachalam about 120 miles 
from the mouth of the Godavari, and includ- 
ed Sambhalpur, Sonpur, and Patna ; but on 
Hamilton’s map of 1820, it includes Eala- • 
handi, Boad, and Siiibhum. Its length from 
S. W. to N. E. was not less then 380 miles 
and its average breadth fully 300, whilst its 


. posed to all weathers, and which raised the area was at least 115,000 square miles, or 


double the size of England and Wales. 

The Gond tribes are scattered over the 
mountain ranges of this territory, though 
they do not extend quite so far to the E. as 
it does. They are found extending into 
Sarguja on the N. E. they are found in 
Karial and Kalahandi or Kharond along 
with the Khond and Uriya. In the South, 
says Mr. Hislop, they form the mass of the 
population of Bastar and a portion of the 
inhabitants of Jeyporo (in the Madras Pre- 
sidency), while they oecAipy the hills along 
the left bank of the Godavari, about Nirmal ; 
and on the West, they are intermingled with 


bow anchor of a merchant ship of 600 tons, 
buried in the sands of the Hoogly ; in two 
previous attempts at which, three Russian 
bempen cables bad given way. Besides 
making strong and durable cordage, the Ejoo 
fibre is no doubt applicable to a variety of 
piirposes for which horsehair and bri.stles 
are now employed.— Fib. FI. p. 99. 

Seeman on Fulnis. Voigt, p. 636. lloxburgh 
FI. Ind. iii. p. 626. Uon'ble Mr. Morrison's 
Oomperdious Description. 

GOMUTUS, The Saguerus of Rumphiua, 
is the Aronga snccharifcra of Labillardicro, 

. Bne of the products of which is the Gomuto. 

Hartwig says the outer rind of tho fruit is Hindus of Ecrar for 30 miles from the right 
poisonous and nsed to poison wells. The bank of tho Wurda. 
nuts have a dolioate flavour. The reticu- 
lum or fibrous net at tho base of tho pe- 
tioles of the leaves, colled tho gomuti is ex- 
tensively used for cordage and cables. The 
small hard twigs found mixed up with the 
'^.gomuti are used as pens and as the shafts for 
the Sumpits or blow pipes. Underneath tho 

t ticulum is a soft silky material used as 
ader by tho Cliincso and us oakum for 
iy:::^^ulkin,^ — Hartwig, See Avenga. 

^GOND. Hind. Ty{)ha angustifolia. 

GON'U. Hind. Gum, bcnco. 

Gond-i-babul, gum of Acacia arabica, and 
or^Cacia farnesiana. 
jG^md-chinibri, gum of Acacia modesta. 
j'Gonil-i-dliao, gum of Coiiocarpuslatifolia. 

; Jinga, or Karii Gond, gum of Odina 
ivodier. 

■ Gond-i-kikar, gum Arabic. 

. Gond-i-pliuliih, gond of Acacia modesta. 

'^Sorynl-gond, gum of Eonibax lieptal 

; 

; ^Gond-i-sliaft-alu, gum of Armeniaca vul- 
garis, apricot. 

. . ,;' Gond-i -sir is, gum of Acacia 8eri.s.sfl. 

GOND. The province of Gundwana or of the S. Maratta country, the Todava of the 
V ;;^^jfQndwaua, on tho old maps, occupied a Nilgiris, the Malayalam ofTravankur, the 
area in the centre of India. Itwasbound- Tamil and Telugu. The Kur or Muafli 
; on the S. W., and W. by tho Godavari, and the Korku in Hnshangabad and west- 
jj^^l^j^niiita, and Varnda rivers and the Kali- ward in the forests on the Tapti and Nar- 
l^r^tig hills; tho Narmada separated it from mada, until they come in contact with the 
. ;^ &.lwa and Dumoh, and then tho boundary Bhil of the Yindhya hills, and the Naha^ 
Kutne, and on the of Khandesh belong to this Kol faroilyt 
N. side it had Berar and Chota Nagpore. indeed Mr. Hislop held fbat the word 
V ' OfP tfie B. and S.;£. its lim^^^ to have is identical with Kol. The close! relation* 
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The Gonds are one of tho most important 
of tho aboriginal tribes of India and pro- 
bably number 600,000 souls, they speak dia- 
lects of the great Turanian or Tartar family 
of languages, spoken by all the tribes from 
the Himalaya to Okotsk and to Lapland, 
and including the Hungarian, Krimean, and 
Turkish. In India, there are three or four 
distinct branches of this family of languages, 
and consequently of the Turanian race : — in 
the North, are tho Himalayan dialects and 
tribes, from Upper and Lower Kanawar on 
the Sutlej to Butan of the extreme east. 
Then we have tho Lohitic class — comprising 
with tho Burmese and others of the eastern 
peninsula, the dialects of the Naga and Mikir 
tribes in Assam, and of tho Bodo, Kachari, 
Kuki and Garo in Eastern Bengal. Nearly 
related to this class is the Kol or Munda 
family including the Kol, Sonthal and 
Bhumij of Singhbhura and Western Bengal, 
and the Mundala of Chota Nagpur. 'I’he 
fourth class is the Tamulic or JDravidian, 
to which belong to the Brahui of Baluchistan, 
the Gondi,tho Tulava of Kanada,tbe Karnata 



Kttri. 

Southal or 

Gond, 

Tamil. 

Kol. 

dialects. 


.Situ,chita 

..Seta, 

...Nci, 

...Nay. 

.Lutnr, i. 

..Lutar, 

...Kavi, 

...Kathu, 


..Up. 

..Mil, 

...Meir, 

..Muku, 

...Mayer. 

...Mukku. 

.Lai, 

..Lai, 

..Pir, 

...Walru. 

.Singal, 

..Sengel, 

..Narpu, 

..Nerappu. 

.Da, 

..Da, 

..T.anui, 

...Tuutiir. 

.lira. 

..Ora, 

..Hon, 

...Vidu, 

.Epal, 

..Ipil, 

.. Sukiim, 

...Tarnkai ? 

.Koro, 

...Mainval, 

...Matiidan. 

.Barkn, 

..Bara, 

..Kaiid, 

...Erandu. 

, Apkor, 

.Apia, 

..Mimd, 

...Muiidru. 


ship df the Kur and Sohthal, and their sepa- 
ration from the Dravidian may be illustrated 
by a few examples 

Engliflh. 

I)og, 

Ear, 

Hair, 

Noae, 

Belly, 

Fire, 

Water, 

Honso, 

Star, 

Man, 

Two, 

Three, 

Mr. Driberg compiled a very complete 
grammar and vocabulary of the Maliadeo 
dialect of the Gond language, and the dialect 
of the Saonee Gond a was noticed in a paper 
by Mr. Manger. 

From the goographicardistribution of the 
Kol and Dravidian languages, Mr. Ilislop 
concluded that while the stream of Dravidian 
population, as evidenced by the llrahui in 
Baluchistan, entered India by tlic north- 
west, that of the Kol family .seems to have 
found admission by the North-east and, as 
the one flowed south towards capo Ku- 
mari, and the other in the same direction 
towards Cape llomania, a part of each ap- 
pears to have met and crossed in Central 
India. This hypothesis rc.st8 on the pre- 
sence of the Brahni where tlioy are, a 
fact which is not inconsistaut, however, with 
the supposition that the Dravidian tribes 
may also have entered India from the north- 
east or even across the Himalaya, as the Kana- 
war, Newar, Chepang, and other tribes 
have done, while the Kol tribes were an off- 
shoot from a later horde, the main body of 
which entered the Eastern Peninsula. The 
Brahui may have been dinven westward 
hy the invading Arya from the upper Indus. 
To tlio early Arya the prior tribes 
were known as Dasi, and Dr. J. Wilson 
tells us they were not altogether barbarians, 
forth^ had distinctive ■ cities and other 
ostablffhments of at least a partial civiliza- 
tion. Then, as now, they were darker than 
the Arya: and, according to Dr. Wilson, 
the more marked Turanians in Gujarat and 
other provinces are still * denominated the 
“ Kali Praja** (corrupted into Parej) or black 
population. The Gond of Berar, is a hill 
^e, occupying the Mailghant and the 
skirts along with the Andh, the 
Kolamb and Eoorkoo. All these have a 
e,buteach of them speaks 
} and in their features they 
^ quite distinct from the people of the 
mlages. There are 8000 of them in the 
tJornraoti district. In the Central India Pro- 
^ces the chief Gond tribes are 


Mari Gond, in Ct 
Mariah or Gottawar,^ 

Klmtalnar, in Chanda; 

Durweh, of do. • 

^ Aguriah, of Mundla. 

Hulba, of Upper Godavery. 

The Gondwana of the older maps is S- 
wider extent of country than is now occupied ' 
by this race and is politically, rather than 
ctyinologicsilly Gond. Whilst the Gond rac^ 
were dominant, theywerc masters of all Gond- 
wana, including the open and cultivated 
tracts about Nagpore, llaepore, Jubbulpore 
and perlmps as far as Ellicli])ur and to the 
south of the Godavery, wlicro some Gonds 
arc found amongst the Tiling population. 
Dcogurh in the Satpura range, was the chief 
scat of their power. They im mediately pro- 
ceeded the Ma hr all ah, by w'.vom they wore 
ousted from tlie open and valu:d)le tracts. 
The Gond do not now form any consider- 
able part of the popiiUition ol’ :'ie plain 
chanijiagne countiy, bub the chiefs and largo 
zemindars of tlio fc5at[)ura ranges and most 
of the men of importaneo in parts of Saugor 
and other di.striets north of tho Nerbuddah 
arc sup])o.sed to be Gond, through some 
claim to be Itnjputs and others have become 
mabomedaiis. The Gond prcdomiiiato from 
Sargujah, westward along the line of the 
Satpura hills, through all the liilly country - 
of tho districts of Mandla, Jiibbulpur, Seoul, 
Chandwara, Baitul and Hoshnngabad and in 
some degree to tho neighbourhood of Asseor- 
ghur. They had varied fortunes, from the 
beginning of tho present era, sometimes 
attacking other powers, sometimes defending 
thoraselves, sometimes aiding niahomodans, 
sometimes attacked by them, but, since 
Akbar’s time, they have been subject to 
other nations. The terra Gond, seems iden- 
tical with Khond, supposed to be derived 
from the Hindi word Kond or Konda, 
a hill, indicative that they were regarded as 
a hill people. In tho interior of the penin- 
sula arc Gond tribes, and the Khond, 
Kund or Ku, also Dravidian, who ai^ . 
estimated at half a million of souls. 
The Gond race is physically below the 
average of Europeans, in stature, and, in 
complexion, the Gond race are decidedly 
darker than tho generality of the hindn» " 
They are well proportioned but somowHht ^ 
tbickset and muscular; their features afe;- 
rather ugly ; they have roundish heads, wi46 ' 
months, with thickish lips and somewhat dis- 
tended nostrils. Tlieir hair is straight ahS ' 
black and the beard and mnstache scan^« 
Their hair and features, according to Mt, 
Hislop, are decidedly Mongolian. They have 
an average amount of intellect andremai^k- . 
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pe quIckn%iyH|m They are 

athiUi in;th0N0Rfcments, faithful to their 
omises, art; ^^^£oiiest with each other, 
at do not scruple to plunder strangers. 
They are courageous, shy with strangers j 
simple minded, superstitious though free 
ifrom fanaticism. They are habitually drunk- ] 
eh, every feast or festival being attended with 
.excesses. Their religion is as distinctively 
"•1)1! Scythian origin as is their langusigo and 
physique. Eurl hen ware ligures of the horse 
are offered instead of the living sacrifice. 
TJiGy propitiate the manes of their ancestors, 
hy offerings of these cartlicnware horse.s, rice 
and other grains, eggs, fowls or sheep. The 
BMrifice of the eovv was prohibited by the 
Bhonsla Government. Children everywhere, 
Sllid many adnlts, are buried, but tlie Madia 
of Bastar and the GotkI races wlio have 
conformed tohindu customs buiii tl'.eirdcad. 
They have in all about thirty divinities, but 
, a few of these are luost wor.sliipped. The 
^Creator, under tlio nanio of liiiag\van, is 
ibilScas ion ally worshipped in their houses by 
"prayers, and by burnt ofibrin^.; } of sugar and 
but their cliivf worship is to the inferior 
’ divinities. The chief of those aro 

, (1) Badu dewit (great god) or Biidhal pen, 
0)d god) who is the same as tlie Bura pen 
of the Kond race and appears to bo the same 
as Bayotal or the sun-god represented hy an 
;^^pon tiger throo inches long, and is probably 
(file same as the Marung Bura of the Sonthal. 
*^6 is worshipped once a year, at the rice 
vest, and a hog is then sacrificed to him. 
qong the Gaiti, he is represented by a 
ff Mpper piece, kept in a tree in the jungle, 
they take down at the annual festival, 
a space of about a foot square, 
irtpra tree, in which they lay the pice, 
J^lore which they arrange as many small 
' h<^p8 or handfuls of uncooked rice, as there 
deities worshipped by them. Tlio 
WQkenR brought for sacrifice .are loosed and 
Permitted i.o feed on the ricf?. Goafs are also 
tigered and their blood piescntod in the 
. ' 61^0 manner. On thebloocl, arrack is poured 
a libation to their deities. The pice is 
Sow lifted and put in it.s bamboo ease which 
iETshut up with leaves w'rapped in gra.ss and 
raifjirDed to its place in tlie tree, to remain 
, t^re till it be rerpiired in the fiillowing year. 
Imth Budhal and Maty a (about to be noticed) 
Sro said to be sometimes of iron and a foot 

‘j^i) Maty a, called Mata by the Kurku, is 
Spth Uie god (or goddess) of the much dread* 
rt scourge small pox and of the town. The 
0ohd of. Sooui represent Matya as the 
s^adfmtvor Kotwal of Budhal Pen, and 
^ offer him a pig. The Kurku suppose 


Matya to reside inifide the village art .&ey 
make offerings of cocoanuts and sweetmeats 
but no blood. 

The Gond have no images in their 
houses, and, at thoir religions ceremonies, 
they employ only the rudest symbols,— 
knobs of mud, stone, iron rods, pieces of 
wood, chains, bells, &c. Their festivals are 
associated with their crops and are celebrat- 
ed under the Snj tree or Eira tree, three or 
four times in a year, as on the occasion of 
the commeiKjemeut of rice sowing, when the 
rice crop is ready, and when the Mahwa 
tree (Bassia laiifolia) comes into flower. 
Ill the south of the Bandara district are to 
be seen squared pieces of wood, each with 
a rude figure carried in froni , sot up some- 
what close to each other. These represent 
Bangaram ■, Baiigara Bai or Dovi, who i.s 
said to have one sister and five brothers, the 
iiaiiies of the Inttcr being Gantararn, Cliam- 
pararn, Nailvar.am and Potlinga, the sister 
being known as Daiiteswari, which is a name 
of Kali. These aro all deemed to possess 
the power of sending disease and death 
upon mon, and under tlieso or other names 
seem to be generally feared in the region 
e.aKt of Nagporo city. At Dante wada, in 
Bastar, about 60 miles S. W. of Jagdalpnr 
near the junction of the Sankari and Dan- 
kan tributaries of the Indrawati, is a shrine 
of Daiitcshwari, at which, about 1835, it is 
said, that upwards of 25 full grown men 
were immolated on a single occasion by a 
late raja of Bastar. Since then, numorons 
complaints have rcjiched the authorities at 
Nagpore of the continuance of the practice. 
Amongst the Moria Gond, Bhawani is wor- 
shipped as the small- pox goddess, and as 
Maoli or Danteshwari. 

3. Balcj or Salij or according to the Gaiti 

Gond, Saleng, sits on the same gaddhi with 
the groat god, to whom he is said to be 
nearly equal. An offering- of a ihe-goat is 
made to him, and ho is probably t^ pro* 
tector of cattle. • 

4. Ga)vgaray Ghagara, G.agaral, Gonga- 

i ra Mai, is tlio bell god, and is represented by 
a bell, or by an iron chain of four links. 

5. Pa?(>, of whom only the name is 
known. The suitable offering to Gangara 
and him is a cow. 

6. Qadaioa is the god of the dead, and 
is, perhap.^!, the same as Ghawar, and identi- 
cal with Dicbali of the Ohaibassa Kol. 

7. Khani or Rank the last of the seven 
deities (sat dewala), is worshipped under the 
Saj tree, (Pentaptera tomontosa.) ^ 

Kodo^peTif is besides these seven, and 
horse-god, common tp the Gond; and Kur. 
Mr. Driberg supposes him to pres^ 



villa^ Aud tEiis he wBold correspond to ^ 
Nadzu Pen of the Eond. But Mr. Hislop 
conjectures he may be the god of crops, 
^odo, the paspalum frumentaceuin, being 
tbo grain chiefly cultivated by the Gond. 
In the wilder villages, near the Mahadeva 
bills, Kodo Pen is worshipped by new 
comers near a small heap of stones, through 
the oldest resident, with fowls, eggs, grain 
and a few copper coins which become the 
profits of the officiating priest. 

Mutua or Mutya Deva among the Kurku, 
is a heap of small stones inside the 
village, besmeared with sandiir. llo is 
associated witli the prosperity of the village 
and is worshipped with a goat, cocoa-nuts, 
limes, dates, uiid a ball of saudur paste. 

Fharsi pen, or Pharsa pot, is represented 
by a small iron spear-head. This name may 
possibly bo connected witli barchi (hindi) 
a spear, and he may be identical with the 
Loll a ll^n of the Kond, the iron god or god 
of war. Pharsa, in Gondi, also, means a 
trident, which is an ancient Tartar weapon. 
He is worshipped every third or fourth or 
fifth year, at full of the moon Vaisakh, and 
on the occasion people assemble from great 
distances, and oflbring is made of a white 
cock, a white hc-goat and a white young 
cow. The ceremonies are conducted with 
great secrecy, and no liindu or Gond woman 
even is allowed to be present. Ke is appa- 
rently the same as Dula Dewa, the god of 
the battle axe of tho Gaiti Gonds, who repre- 
sent Diila Dewa by a battle axe fastened to 
a tree. 

Hardal, at Amarkantak, is worshipped 
ai tho cholera god, but Mr. Hislop suppos- 
ed this to be another name for Budbal Pen. 
The Kurku style him Lala Hardal, and he 
possibly is the same as the Gohera of tho 
Cbaibassa Kol, 

Bangaram is probably the god of fever, 
as among tho Kol of Chaibassa, where he is 
associated with Dichali and Gohern, as also 
with Chondu the god of itch and Negra of 
indigestion. 

Bhiwasu or Bhim Pen is, in the Mahadeva 
Hills, the god of rain where a festival 
lasting for four or five days is kept in his 
honour at the end of tho monsoon, when 
two poles, about 20 feot high and 6 feet 
ftpart,areset up, and a rope attached to tho top, 
hy means of which they climb to the top of 
the polo down which they then slide. Offer- 
ings of fowls, eggs and grain are present- 
to him. All over Gondwana, he is 
generally worshipped under the form of an 
unshapely stone covered with vermillion, or 
®f two pieces of wood standing from three 
to four feet above ground, like those set np 


for Bangaram. Before^ ^ Moria Gond 

regularly perform worsS ^ evij^B to sow- 
ing. A little S. W. from '. |fM|;i^nrd,, how- 
ever, and North of Parsenni, is a formed idol 
of Bhiwasu, 8 feet high, with a dagger in 
hand and a barchi (javelin) in the other. 4 
Bhnmuk is tho pujari or officiating priestj^ 
and the people worship on Tuesdays and, ^ 
Saturdays, making offering of hogs, he- ./ 
goats, cocks, hens, cocoanuts. At an 
imal feast the potail gives two Rupees and 
hindu cultivators rice ; tho pnjari takes a 
cow by foroo from the Gowar and offers it 
to Bhim Sen in presence of about twenty-five \ 
Goiids. 

Sasarkund is a pool in tbe Mahur jungle 
where the Pain ganga is said to bo engulfed. 
The Naikndo Gond repair there, in pilgrim?^ 
age, at tho month Cliaitra, to a huge stone 
that rises in a gorge, and goes by the name . 
of Bhim Sen, beforo which Naikude Gond 
mingle with Raj Gond and Kolani in wor- 
ship. Towards evening, tho worshippers 
cook a little rice, and place it before the 
god, adding sugar. Then they smear the 
stono with vermillion and burn resin as in- 
cense, after wliich all offer their victims, 
sheep, liogs and fowls with the usual liba^ 
tions of arrack, tbo pujari appears to 
inspired, rolls his head, leaps wildly aboht' 
and finally falls down in a trance, when he 
declares whether tho god has accepted the 
services or not. At night drinking, dancing* 
and beating tomtoms goes on, and in th^ 
morning they return homo after an early 
meal. Those unable to leave homo perfoi^ 
similar rites beneath aMahwa tree. : 

Waghoha, tlie tiger god, is worsMpped by^, , 
the Naikude Gond ; and under the name.i^ 
Bag Deo, by tlie Kurku. 

SuUau Salcada is worshipped by the Kur. 

Sakai Dtiva, or Sakra Pen, tho chain god 
ip worshipped in Scone and elsewhere. 

Sanyal Pen or Saualk, tlio spirits of tbe 
departed, are worshipped or propitiated for 
a year after death, but persons of note, he^ 
men of villages or priests, are treated as gods 
for years or generations, and sacrifices are. 
nsually offered at their Sthapana or shrinlss 
of earth. 


Koitor, nix. 


Raj Goncl. 
Raghawal. 
Daduyl. 


Katnlya. 

Padal. 

Dholi. 


Ojhyal. Koi-kopol, 

Thotyal. Kolam. 

Koila-bhutal. Madyal. 


Eoitor are a section of the Good, includ- 
ing the Raj Gond, the Raghuwal, the Daduvi 
and Katulya. The Koitor is the Gond par 
excellence : and some suppose tho term de- 
rived from the Persian “ Koh” a hill. 

Koi is the name given to the Meria sacxi^ 
fioing tribes of Orissa. J 
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Paddlt Pathaid%Fii.^han or Dosai, is aGond 
) who are ttjyl^^llirds or religious coun- 
sellors of the' upper classes of Goods. From 
^ these has sprung a half caste tribe, who 
^ speak Maratha, and occupy themselves in 
spinning thread and playing on wind in- 
struments. 

^ Dholi, a Gond tribe who dwell in jungly 
districts and are employed as goat herds. 

' Ojhyal, a Gond tribe, wandering bards 
and fowlers. 

(T/mti/al!, meaning the maimed, a wander- 
ing Gond tribe, also called Pendabarya 
olP minstrels of God, also Matyal because their 
• songs are chiefly in honor of Mata. They 
mi^o baskets. 

; Koila-hhutaly a wandering Gond tribe, 
women are dancing girls. 

Koi-hopal, i. e. Gond Gopal, a settled race 
of Gond who are cow- keepers. 

Madyal, a Gond tribe, called in Bastar 
jThodia, are savages on the Beila Dila hills 
l^d in the remotest parts of Olianda. These 
ipbmen only wear a bunch of leafy twigs to 
y^er them before and behind. In this, they 
rcisemble the Juanga to the south of the 
Kol country; the Ohonchi near the Pulicat 
and to the north of Elloro and till about 
■ : JjOL years ago a similar custom existed 
the Holier of the forests near Man- 

a Gond tribe, along the Kandi 
or Pindi hills, on the south of the 
farda and along the table land stretching 
and north of Manikgudh and thence 
;th to Danfanpilly, running parallel to 
fright bank of the Pranliita. 

dya, a hill race, not Gond, occupying 
i tract between Ohandwara and the Maha- 
k hills, who have conformed to the Hindus 
iu^itheir language and religious observances. 

^Salwa a hill race, not Gond, pretty nu- 
nX^rouB in Bastar, Bandaraand Eaepore, who 
covet the distinction of wearing the sacred 
thread, which right those in Bastar pur- 
<diase from the raja. 

Gain Gond, a tribe in Bastar who call 
themselves Koitor. 

Moria Gond, the principal agricnlturaists 
in Bastar. 

Mdi-Kude Gond a tribe that inhabit the 
; juiigles on both banks of the Pain Gangs, 
eipecially in the tract between Digaras and 
XJmarkber and found about Aparawapet and 
aailEff as Niimiul. They have adopted the 
Hindu dress and will not eat beef ; but they 
li^bythe chase, cut wood and grass and 
are a terror to their neighbourhood, by their 
depredations. • 

. £ttr, also called Muasi, a hill tribe with a 
quite distinct from the Gonds, 


■■ ■ "■■■-GONS^I?^ 

living to the N. W. knd W. of the Headers 
hills. 

KorJeur or Korku a hill tribe dwelling to 
the N. W., and West of the Mahadeva hills 
speaking a language quite distinct from the 
Gond. They belong to the Kol or Muuda 
family. 

Binderwar. A Gond tribe who dwell in 
the hills of Amarkantak, near the source of 
the Nerbuddah river.— GoZfijnaw, p. 297. Bis- 
lop. Review in BoMhay BewspLip&r on Mr, 
Temple's editor of Mr. Hislop's remarks on th 
Govds. See Gonds. 

GOND A. A station for European Sol- 
diers. 

GOND A. A branch of the Ahir caste. 

GOND ALA. Sec Inscriptions, p. 380. 

GOND AN A. A Mahrattah festival in 
honour of the goddess Devi. 

GONDAR, A town in Amhara, the 
capital of thfe kingdom. This town i|^tated 
by Heuglin, (1862), to have containji from 
6,000 to 7,000 inhabitants, but it is said to 
have been totally destroyed by the emperor 
Theodore. — Par. Paper. 

GOND-BADUSTAR. Hind. Castor. 
Eng. 

GONDHALI. The musician at the fes- 
tival Gondana. 

GONDHONA. Tel. Phyllanthus em- 
blica. 

GONDHUL. SeoJat. 

GONDI. Hind, also Gund and Gundni, 
Hindi, Cordia angustifolia, 0. suboppositi- 
folia, also Ddk. C. obliqua, the fruit of C. 
angustifolia, is an orange colored, sweet and 
rather mueilaginous berry. 

GONDNI. A bulrush. 

GONDI. See Gond ; India. 

GONDOPHERRES or Gondophares, B. 
0. r>5, who took the Aryan name of 
Pharahitasa. 

Abagasus, king of kings, A. D. 79, in 
Arian Abakhafasa, Professor Lassen sup- 
poses this name to be identical with Vologe- 
ses. Mr. H. T. Prinsep supposes their coins 
to be of Parthians who established for them- 
selves a separate and independent sovereign- 
ty in Kabul and the Parapamisns. 

Abalgasius, A. D. 80, Capt. Cunningham 
described the Arian legend on the coins to 
be of the “ Saviour king Abagasus, younger 
son of Undopherres.’* See Abdagasses. 
Greeks of Asia. Kabul, p. 489. 

GONDWARA, means, literally, the coun- 
try of the Gonds, a race who at no remote 
period possessed almost the whole of we 
country to the south-east of the Nerbudw* 
which before the war of A. D. 1818 formed the 
extended dominions of the Mahratto prinee 
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GONGIIaOPHiS CONfCUS. . 
of Nagpore. In the s^ond tientnry of the 
Christian era, the Hai-haya dynasty ruled. 
It is now the British district of the Central 
Provinces. — Malcolm' 8 Central India^ Vol. I 
p. 31 . 

GONDOPOLA. Uria ? A tree of Gan- 
jam and Gumsnr, extreme height 45 feet, 
circumference 2-J- feet and height from the 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 
8 feet. Bandy wheels and ploughshares are 
occasionally made of this wood, but it is 
chiefly burnt for firewood, being tolerably 
common. — Captain Macdonald. 

GONG or Loo, a Chinese musical in- 
strument, composed of a mixed metal, (said 
to be tin, copper, and bismuth), resembling 
bronze in appearance. It is in the form of a 
largo flat basin, with a ridge; and, when 
beaten with a stick or mallet, covered with 
woollen cloth or twist, emits a strong rever- 
berating or ringing bell-liko sound. Its 
value jp in proportion to tbo quantity of 
metal it contains. In China gongs are sus- 
pended at the doors of courts of justice, 
where applicants for justica attend and 
sound. — Grawfurd Diet 
GONGA — ? Sterenlia acuminata. 
GONGALI. Tjsl. Cumbly. 
GDNG-KURA. Tel. Hibiscus canna- 
binus. — Linn. Ambari. 

GONGHO. Hind. Brassica rapa. 
OONGOO or Gangaw. Burm. A tree of 
Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, maximum 
girth 3 cubits, maximum length 32 feet, 
very abundant from near Mergui, along 
the coast as far as Amherst. Wlien season- 
ed, it floats in water. It is used for tables, 
chairs and# miscellaneous articles by the 
Burinc.so ; it has a good, hard, tough wood, 
durable and recommended for shelves also 
fer handles of all kinds of tools. (Vide 
Major (now General) Simpson’s Report.) — 
Captain Dance. 

GONGOSHEOLEE. Ukia. ? Dondee. 
poholo, Ukia ? A tree of Ganjara and 
Gumsur, extreme height 25 feet, circumfer- 
ence 3 feet and height from ground to the 
intersection of the first branch 7 feet. No 
n«e seems to be made of the wood. The 
flower which has a powerful perfume is 
offered in all the pagodas to the presiding 
divinity. — Captain Macdonald. 

GONGYLOPHIS CONICUS. Schneider, 
* gonw of serpents of India, of the Pamil; 
lyfchonidra : as under : — 

Fam. Pythonidse. 

Python molurus.— iinn. 

^ >* rethmlatus, 8e1m. Nicobar, Tennasserim 
noa constrictor. — Linn, 

^ngylophis conicus, Schneidt Upper India. 
jQlmii, BOsiell of Piuyab. 


GONGARA. Hibiscus <simnabinus.-r-2i. 

GONI. Hind. Gunny. 

GONI CLOTH. Gunny of CrotaJariai 
juncea. 

GONIOTHALAMUS HOOKERL Thw, 
A middle sized tree of Ceylon at Hinidooia . 
and Roigam Cories, at an elevation of abott|(:; 
1,000 feet. — Tim. Bn. FI. Zoyl., p. 6. • ^ 

GONIOTJIALMUS THWAITESII. H. j 
et. T. Caloocaara. Sino. Not uncommon ^ 
tlie Central Province of Ceylon at an eleva* 
tion of 2,000 to 4,000 foGt.^Thw. En. PL } 
Zeyl.p. 7. 

GONJI-PHAL. Duk. Limonia penta- 
phylla. 

GONJIPANDU. Tel. Glycosmis penr 
taphylla. — D. G. 

GONODACTYLUS CHIRAGRA. See 
Stomapoda. 

GONTEMA GOMARU CHETTU. Tel. 
Ipomcea filicaulis, also Pmderia faetida. 

GO-NYEN, Burns, a vine producing pod 
threo or four feet long, containing ten or 
twelve beans, ten inches in circumference. 
These beaus, well boiled, are sometimes 
used for food. — Malcolm, Vol. I, p. 182. 

GONYDCH. Hind. Lepidium latifo- 
Hum. 

GONZANG. Hind. Avena fatua. 

GOO A. Be NO. Betol-nut palm, Areoa 
catochii. 

GOOAL. Hind. A cow-herd. In Behar 
there arc several subdivisions as Bhota, Bu- 
narusya, Canougea and Choutaba. It is pro* 
nounced as Gwal. Elliot. See Abir, GO| 
Goala. 

GOOAL. Hind. A grain which in the 
North West Provinces is frequently sown 
with cotton, and given as fodder to cattle. 
It is also called Kowar. Elliot. 

GOOA-MOUREE. Beng. Fceniculum 
panmori. 

. GOOBAK, also Gooya. Beng. Betel- 
nut tree, Areca catechu. 

GOODA. Hind. also Goora. The 
name of a temporary place of refuge ; hence 
the designation of many towns in-India.— 
Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. I, p. 298. 

GOODIA LATIFOLIA. One of the Le- 
gumiriosro, a genus of flowering plantSy all 
natives of New Holland, colour of the 
flowers yellow, they never attain .any great , 
height, they may be raised from seed Ot 
cuttings, in a loamy soil. — Riddell. 

GOOGA or Goga. In the lower Hima* 
layas of the Punjab, there are many shrines 
to this mythological being. In one account 
he was a chief of Ghazni who was slain in waU’^ 
against his brothers Urjun and Suijun, bnt 
a rock opened, and Goga sprung forth armed 
and mounted; another account makes h|i|P| 
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: lord of Dard^Dnrehra, in the wastes of 

t-^jwara who died fighting against the 
of Mahmood. 

;£ • The names Urjun and Surjun and Durd- 
Durehra are instances of the alliteration of 
1^; which eastern races arc so fond. 

| V Chin and Machin is a phrase analogous 
to Hind and Sind, usod to express all In- 
^ ; dia, and Gog and Magog (Ynj and Majnj 
■ ■ Arab, Pers) is applied to the northern na- 
tions of Asia j Sind and Hind arc however 
' capable of separation. The use of a double as- 
|:> sonant name, sometimes to express a dual 
J , idea but often a single one, is a favourite 
, oriental practice. As far back as Herodotus 
k we have Orophi and Mophi, Thyni and 
Bxthyni ; the Arabs have converted Cain 
^ and Abel into Kabil and Hsibil, Saul and 
Gfoliah into Talut and Jalut, Pharoah’s ma- 
’ fficians into Bisam and Rejam, of whom the 
. Jewish traditions had made Jannos and Jarn- 
bres; whilst Christian legends gave the 
naines of Dismas and Jeatnas to the penitent 
%pd impenitent thieves in the Gospel. Jarga 
/Shd Nargah was the name given to tlie great 
circle of beaters in the Mongol hunting 
matches. In geography we have numoroas 
instances of the same thing, c. g. Zabuliatan 
and Kabulistan, Eoli Akoli, Longa Salanga, 
ftirSibir, Eessair and Owair, Kuria Muria, 

; (ilhuz and Maghnz, Mastra and Castra, 
;^j(Edri8i), Artag and Eartag (Abulghazi), 
^l^pSCbUnzi and Manzi (Rashid) Iran and Turan, 
and Mecrit (Rubruquis), Sondor and 
;:^d^ttdor (Marco Polo), etc. 
fr^W^he name of Achin in Sumatra appears 
twisted in this spirit by the 
t'r’yilSilihomedKi mariners as a rhyme to Machin ; 
r thfTeal name is Atcheh. In every day con- 
' t alliterations occur, as 

V Ctoki Oki, a chair, Eursi Gursi, a chair; 

‘ pMvi-gavi a key, Eeli-Gceli a key. Bach 
lew children- Yule^ Otiihay. See Qua- 
tijii^tnere’s Rashid, pp. 243-246 ; D’Avezao 
p. 434; Prairies’ Or. i. p. 399. 

GOOGALA Sans. Hind. Balsamodendron 
agallocha W. A A. 

. GOOQOAN. A poor agricultural district 
in the Punjab. 

>jSOOGUL. Bbnq. Amyris, Balsamoden- 
agallocha. 

r (KyOGTJL. Hind. A gum resin supposed 
to be identical with the Mooqlof Arabia and 
to be the Bdellium of the ancients. A resinous 
substance named Goognl (Hind), Mooql 
(A^b) is met with in all the bazaars of India. 
It much resembles myrrh, and is said by 
sotne good authorities to constitute the bulk 
pf the article exported from Bengal as East 
in^u myrrh. Royle considers the Googul 
«li^tical with the Bdellium of commerce 


GO^Ufe - 

and he ingeniously iraces inBudlejocn And 
Madelkon, the Greek synonymes of ; Qoogul, 
the /iSexXiov and of Dioscorides. A 

tree in the Seharunpore Garden, pointed out 
as tho Googul tree, had scaly bark exactly 
conformable to Dr. Roxburgh’s description 
of his Amyris.Dr. Ain8lie,inVol. I p. 29, gives 
an excellent summary of all the information 
extant when his work was published, regard- 
ing the interesting substance known as 
Bdellium. He adduces as synonymes of 
Bdellium, Eookool, Tam., Googooloo, Tel. 
Googul, Can., Hind. Aflatoon, Arab, and 
Mukul, Pers. Ho describes tfie gum resin 
as semi-pellucid, yellowish, or brown, ino- 
dorous fmd brittle, softening between the 
fingers, in appearance not unlike myrrh, of 
bitterish taste, and rather strong smell. He 
states, however, that it is all brought from 
Arabia and from Persia, where the tree is 
called Darakht-i-mukul; but, in tlie bazaars 
of India, it is said that the googul “ comes 
from tho hills.” Tho medicinal properties 
of Bdellium are exactly like those of myrrh, 
and being much cheaper, it may bo preferred 
for Dispensary practice. (Royle^ p. 177. 
O'Shaugknessyy p. 287.) 

Under tho term Googul, however, the re- 
sinous exudations of several trees seem to be 
classed. 

Under the Ganarcso and Mahratta names 
Dlioop and Googul, Dr. Gibson mentions 
two species of Oanarium, ono in Canara and 
Snnda, on the Ghats above, and tke second 
species of great size cultivated near Bilgil, 
aud at Siddapore. The choice gum resins 
afforded by these trees are extensively used 
in the arts, and exported both itland and to 
the coast. — Wight III. Dr. Gibson. 

Olibanum a substance famed in ancient 
and used in modern times, is the Thus , 
looban and goondur of the natives of 
India. Under the latter name, it is describ- 
ed by Avicenna, evidently referring to the 
Xi$wos of Dioscorides, who mentions both an 
Arabian and an Indian kind. Tha latter 
Mr. Colebrooko has proved to bo tho pro- 
duce of Boswellia serrata, Roxb. (B. thun- 
fera, Colebr) the Salai or saleh of the hindo^ 
common in Central India and BundlecnnOj 
especially about the Bisrumgunge ghaut. A 
is probably also produced by B. 
which has the same native name, and thoug 
extending to a more northern latitude, 
distributed over many of the same 
It is common in tho low hills above 
Ohowkee. To this kind, Recording to ur. 
Ainslie, the term googul is ^ riM 

Telugu people. The resin of both spe^ 
is employed as ineense m India. 

India alone furnishes ihe greatest ^Uon 
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GOOl 

olibwtiia of dommeroe ; aa it is more settled to habits of peacefhl indds^i; 
chiefly exported from Bombay. SVom the Them importance may be rated by^v&wr 
acuity in vegetable production between having given name to the Provinc^ of 
parts of Arabia, Persia and India, it is not Goojerat oii the Western Coast of India, 
improbable but tlie genus Boswellia may and to Goojerat in the Panjab. They 
extend into those countries and afford that sometimes considered to be among the priori 
wLiich is known as Arabian olibannm. . occupants of India and have been so reckon- " 
It is evident from the above that the Hindi ed by Tod, who, declares tliom also to be a 
term googul is applied to the gum resins of tribe of Rojpoots. Sir B. Jenkins, also, says 
various trees, in Bengal and Bombay that in the Nagpur Territory, they consider 
from Balsamodendron Roxburghii, the sup- themselves to bo Rajpoots and that as they 
posed source of the Bdellium of Scripture or are descendants from Lava, Rama's second 
Hladalclion Drury but Balsamodendron son, they have an undoubted right to bo so A 
Mokul, Eooli&r, of Hindostan and B. pubes- considered. 

cens Sioch of Sind, also yield a gum resin The Goojur are spread all over the Delhi ' 
known by the name of Googul. In the Territory, the Upper Doab and Upper 
Himalaya, the gum resins of Juniperus reli- Rohilcund, and they enumerate 84 different 
piosa , Royie, and, in the Boreghat near tribes. In Delhi, the chief tribes are the 
Bombay, of Oanarinm strictum, are Ohumayen, I Kharo, I Rowal. 

known as googul. The googoola of Tilingana K’ hutana, | Bursoee, 

is from the Boswellia glabra W. et A. In the Doab, — 

Thus several plants undoubtedly yield the Sookul, Jindhur, Budkana, 

bdellium of Scripture, and amongst others Bysle, Kusano, 

™.h. sa. ssss., Ka,, 

B. pubescens, of bind, Stoc/ii, n. Mokul, Ramayn, Moonduaj 

JhwyjB. glabra W. & A . and B. Africanum, Knsounce Kharo, Kudahun, 

of Sene^ambia. Drs. Wight Illustrations Bulesur, Nagroo, Touhur, 

Koxh. fl. Mica; aShaughnessy, p. 287. Dodo, Chotkune. Gorsoo,^ 

llmile productive resources of India ; Ainslie uaana* 

I. 59. Gilson, Birdwood. In Rohilcund,— 

GOOGUL FIBRE is supposed to be Motlo, [’Jindhur, 

obtained from the Isora corylifolia, the Va- K’hhoobur, Sooredno, Muhyneee, 

lumbrikaya of tho Tamul language. K. to, Poorbur, Kusane. 

GOOIIA. Sans. A secret place, from •tattoo, 
gooh, to hide or cover, hence, Goohya. Sans., All these tribes intermarry on terms 
from goohya, requiring to be concealed, of equality, the prohibited Gotra^r tribe 
GOOJERAT. A town and district in being only those of the father, mother, and 
the Funiab. Near the town of Goojerat, paternal and maternal grand-mother. A great 
abattle was fought and won by the Indian part of the district of Seharunpoor was 
army against tho Sikhs, on the 2lst Jany. called Goojerat during the eighteenth cen- 
1850. The nroducts of the Goojerat dis- tury. By the Goojar themselves it was 


Budkana, 

Kusano, 

Rouse, 


Bhutto(s Ramayn, 

Knsounce Kliarc, 

iiulcsnr> Nagroo, 

Dodo, Chotkune, 

In Rohilcund, — 

Butar, Motlo, 

K’h hoobur, Soorcilno, 

K. hare, Poorbur, 

Jattoc, 


ChechcKulscean, Khoobnr, 


Moondun; 

Kudshun, 

Touhur, 

Gorsoe, 

Kunana* 


I’ Jindhur, 
Muhynsee, 
Kusane. 


1850. The products of the Goojerat dis- 
trict are grain, cotton, opium, safflower, 


said to consist of three parts, and the divi- 


tobacco, indigo, goor, wool and ghee, sion is known amongst them to this day, and 
About half the grain is exported on is usually adopted in ordinary converse. Tbe 
camels, mules, bullocks and^ donkeys, but Goojar race has largely pressed into the Gen- 
chiefly by boats to Find Dadun Khan, and tral Provinces of Central IndiA and have 
from thence by boat to Mooltan and Sind, settled down to agircultural pursuits, and 
The Cashmere people in Jelalpore and those in Hoshangabad and Nimar are good. 
Goojerat are in a rather impoverished state, farmers. During the mutiny and rebellion 
Koftgarior gold-inlaying in iron is pecu- of 1857-58 in Northern India, many of 
liar to Goojerat, and a very brisk business tho Gujar of Hindostan again gave My 
is carried on by the Koftgari workmen, to their predatory propensities. In 1811 
Under former rilers, this inlaid-work was Colonel Tod’s duties called him to asupy 
ttsed chiefly in ornamenting weapons, but vcy amidst the ravines ot tho Lhninbul, 
under the peaceful rule of- the British Go- of the tract called Goojurpr, a distnot , 
vernmenttbecraftsmennowmakeprincipaJly inhabited by the Goojur tribe. Turbulent 
baskets, trays, paper weights, paper knives, and indejwndent, like the sons of Baau».| 
bracelets^! ornaments. See Goozerat. their hand against every man and evOT 
GOOJAR. Amunerous race in the North man’s hand agaj^t them, alx^ the 
^em ProvincoBof India, formerly noto- of the ^ 

BOMly predatory, but gradually becoming prmce, Soorajmul, the Jit chief of Bhnrt.-^, 
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, had punned exacUy the sanie plan to- 
la the population of wese Tillages, whom 
lie captured in a night attack, that Jan- 
iUM^a did to the Takshac, as 'described in 
the Mababarat ; he threw them into pits with 
combustibles, and actually thus consumed 
them. Tod's Bajasthmj Yol. I, p. — ElUoU^ 
8upp, Gloss, 

GO J ABE A. A river running near Tel- 
koraie and Bagorah. in Bungpoor. 

CfOO JEBATI. A term applied to a mer- 
cantile race dwelling in Guzerat. They 
are of Bajput origin and are principally cf the 
Jain religion. 

GOOJLAH. A-rivcr of Sylhet. 

GOOJBANWALLAH. See Punjab. 

GOOL Hind. Persian a rose, but com- 
pounded with many words to indicate other 
nqwers and flowering plants, Properly 
jPer«. See Gal. 

GOOL. Beno. Euphorbia tirucalli. 

; GOOLA'OHIN. Beng. Amaranth, Plu- 
iniera acuminata. 

GOOLAB, distilled rose water, prepared 
in India, but largely imported from the I 
Persian Gulf. . 

GOOLAL. Hind. A farinaceous pow - 1 
.der which hindus throw on each others I 
clothes during the Hooli festival. Itisgene- 
Jdrally the meal of barley, rice, or singhara, 
dyed with Biikkum wood. 

‘V GOOLAL-TOOLSEE. Beng. Ocymum 
^ gkbratum. 

i: GOOL-ASUPUB. Beng. Three styled 
Jbx, Linum trigynum. 

. GOOL-DAOODI. Beng. Pyrethrum in- 
diouVn. 

GOOLDASTAH, or silver golden trees, 
decorated with imitations of jewels and 
j^cious stones used at ceremonials and on 
Stete occasions as a kind of epergne. 

GOOLGA. Beng. Nipa fruticans. 

GOOL-KHAIBA. Beng. Hollyhock, 
Althoea rosea. 

GOOLKOO MOUNTAINS in lat. 33® 
22*, long. 67® 60*, 30 miles S, W. from 
Ghuznee. Ghnznee is estimated at 1,300 feet. 

GOOL-MUKHMUL. Beng. Gomphrena 
j^obosa. 

I GOOLOO. Hind, or Gulu, the pod of 
^tihe Mahwa tree, Bassia latifolia. It yields 
A very useful oil, and is sometimes eaten by 
tihe poorer classes. 

GOOLOOOHUNB. Sind. A mixture 
of puree, a pigment, and sandalwood, used 
to produce the yellow forehead mark of 
the hindu. — Simmmd's Diet, 

GOOLUNCHU. Beng. Cocculus cordi- 
folius. 

GOOM. ^Can. Spilomis cheela. 


Daud, 
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GOOMA. a river in Kattjvi^ 

22® 18*, long. 71® 80* M , disembogues into 

the Gulf of Cambay. Length 88 nules. 

GOOMADEB. Tel. Tagoomooda Tam. 
A largo timber tree, a native of the moun- 
tainous parts of India. The wood of such trees 
as will square into logs from eighteen to 
twenty-four inches resembles teak, the colour 
is almost exactly the same, the grain rather 
closer, at the same time it is as light or 
lighter and is as easily worked. It is used 
for the decks of pinnaces about Chittagong, 
Dacca, ckc., and is found to stand the wea< 
ther without shrinking or warping better 
than any other wood known there. It 
seenisto be the Gmelina asiatica. — Rohde, 
M,8,8, Boxh, 

GOOMBAUT of West Indies. Abelmos- 
chus esculentus.— If. ^ A, 

GOOMBBLIB. Sec Khyber, p. 612. 

GOOMSOOB. A hilly tract lying be- 
tween 29® 40’ and 20® 25* N. lat., and 80® 
10* and 85® 5* B. long., in the neighbour- 
hood of Ganjam and Vizagapatam. For a 
long period after British occupation of the 
peninsula, the zemindar held tho Goomsoor 
country, on payment of rent. 

GOOMPTBB. See Kattyawar. 

GOOMTBB BIVEB. A tributary to the 
Ganges. It rises in a small lake or morass, 
19 miles B. of the town of Pilebhect, in lat. 
28® 35*, long. 80® 10*. 520 feet above the 
sea. It runs S. S. B., into the Ganges, 
joining 30 miles below Benares, after a 
course of 482 miles. In the rainy season, 
boats of 4,000 or 4,200 maunds (40 tons) 
burthen, are sometimes seen proceeding 
down the river to Lucknow. It runs near 
Lucknow, Juanporo, Syedapoor and near 
Chougong in Comillab. 

GOOMUL. See Khyber, pp. 612 and 513. 

GOON. Beng. Sanseviera zeylanioa. 

GOONA. Sans. A quality, from goona, 
to advise. 

GOONA-^DOO. Sans, from goona, 
qualities, ana sindhoo, the sea. 

GOONA-DOSHA. Maleal, from Goona, 
good, Dosham, bad, a form of mamage 
amongst tho Nair people, tho words 
for better for worse. See Polyandry, p. 10^* 

GOONAS. See Kunawer. 

GOONCH. Hind. Boots of Abrus precar 
torius, a substitute for liquorice root. Al^ 
tho seeds of the Abrus preoatorius, wbioa 
are used as weights by jewellers, also 
for necklaces, bracelets, and other trinket 
Simmond's Diet, ^ 

GOONDAH. A river riring in theV* 
nnuddhee hills, in Madura, which runs 
E., into tho Gulf of Monaor. Its I 
96 xailes. 



GOOI^PAMA^Iv Tam. Tel. The seeds was an illegitmate seir -of Nimda, of 
of the Abrns precatorins, used as beads, the Taksbak race, who hded Ma^irada^ 
as weights for gold, and silver, three of Alexander approached India. Nahida Witt 
these make one canteroy fanam, which is assassinated by Chanikya his minister; . He 
about 5*87 grains.-— Diet was poceeded in his succession by his eight 

GOONDASREE. A river near Bancoo- legitimate sons, and then by Ghandragii]p|l|^ 
lah. energetic and talented prince who steaa^ 

GOONDEB. a river near Baleatporein opposed the progress of Seleucua, and re* 
Bancoorab. covered the territories up to the Indus. Be 

GOOND. a plateau in N. Canara near reigned twenty-four years, and was succeed* 
Bandilli. It has a considerable forest tract, ed by his son Metra Goopta. See Gupta, 
and near Dandilli is a negro race. GOOPTEB. A sword stick. 

GOONG also Goonch, Guz, Hind. Seeds GOOR, Neera, Seena, and Tandoor, rivers, 
ofAbrus precatorious, they are of various afl3uents of the Bheemah river, 
colours, red, and red and black and almost GOOR. Duk. Saccharum officinarum. 
wholly black. Jaggary, Eno. I Bellum, Tel. 

GOONGTJ. Bbnq. Abruserythrospermus. Nullavelluni, Tam. | 

. 15 - A very coarse kind of sugar obtained from 
GOONONG API or Binning island, m tjjg g^gar cane and the various palm wines. 
Ist, 6 ® 40*, S. 1 27 ® 21 E. 18 one of the particularly that of the Phoinix dactylifera. 
Moluccas. . . , , - Twelve pints of the sap are boiled down to 

GOONONG- API. A volcanic island of of goor, and four of goor yield one of 
the Banda group called by the French the good powder sugar. —Aiwahe, Mat Med, 
grenade of Banda. The base of the volcano p. 206. Simnond^s Diet 
occupies all the islet. Its height is about GOOR. Bahram Goor, was famous for 
2,000 feet. It is covered with magnificent his liberty, gallantry, and love of the chase, 
vegetation, commencing at the line^ where jj© -^as the monarch whom the Greeks and 
the waves cease to beat and continuing up- Romans styled Varan es, and was the fourth 
wards to the point where the lava ceases to monarch of the family. The famous im* 
flow, being cooled by the air. This volcano poster Mani, founder of the sect of Many 
is the curse of the group, the nutmeg is not chaeans, made his appearance in this king^i 
cultivated and the island is occupied by a reign, and was put to death by this king* 
few emigrants from Timor.— Bi7»;morc, Bahram Gor, is said, in some apocryphal 

GOONONG BEDONG. A high monn- histories, to have visited India in the fifth 
tain in the Natunas Islands in the China century, and to have left progeny there by a 
seas. The mountain is in L. 4 ® 3* N. It princess of Kanouj. See Gor. 
is also called Quoin hill. Another monn- GOORAKIKME. A Ceylon wood soft^ 
tain in the Natunas is called Gunong Ranay. fine, but open-grained, light. 

GOONONG GEDBH, or the Blue Monn- GOORAKOO, Goodakoo or Goodak ; 
tains, a high range in Java, about 80 miles called in Bengal tambakoo, the name given 
inland from Batavia. Pangeango rises 9,954 mtho Peninsula of India to the compound 
feet : Salak 7,322 feet, and Kanrang 6,014 ©f tobacco, for the hookah ; from goor, raw 
feet above the sea. — HorshurgJi, sugar, and akoo Tel. leaf — Herhlois. 

GOONONG GEDUNG, is a mountain GOOROO. Sans. A teacher, from gree, 
about 7000 feet high, it is about 30 miles to make known ; hence, Oooroo-mooJchee. 

by N. I N. from Malacca, and is also Sans, from gooroo a teacher, and mookhi, 
oalled Queen’s Mount also Mount Ophir. belonging to the mouth : Gooroomatay Sans. 

GOONONG MAR-OPI. A sulphureous from gooroo, a teacher: Gooroo Prasada* 
mountain in Java, 2,000 feet high. Ac- Sans, from gooroo, a teacher, and prarada, 
of a tour on Java in As. Jl. 1821, Yol. a favour, grace. 

XII p. 224. GOORANJEE, A river near Silwane6 in 

GOONZ. Mahk. A silver weight in the Bhopal. ^ 

j. A'ODiuouujr. GOORANS* See Rnrdistan. ' 

GOOPTA. A Sanscrit word meaning GOORCHANEH. A tribe of AfgU^ 
<^cealed, or hidden, hence, Gooptava- on theN. W. frontier many of whom live 
Dhoota. Sans, from goopta, concealed, in the hills and some in the plains. Th4y 
^vadhoota, to renounce. Gooptee-Para. can muster about 2,000 fighting m^^ 
Sans. From goopta, hidden, and para, a They are a debased and thievish set. : A 
mvision of a town. late chief was put to death by Sawhn 

WOPTA. A surname of a dynasty of Mull. Their hill frontage is not more 
^cient renown in India. Chandra-^oopta than twenty miles long, but it is ihier- 
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gqpeeha: 

by nnmero^ passes, about thirty in 
aber. Towards their southern limit stands 
hb fort of Hurrund, a strong masonry 
at^ctare, erected bySawunMull for restrain- 
ing them. Near Hurrund, is an ir&portant 
pass leading towardsCandahar. Eaidsof theirs 
Were reported; in 1850, 1852, and in 1853, 
it was proclaimed that any of their hill-men 
found in the British territory would be seized 
and placed in confinement ; in 1854, their 
headman entered into enj^^agements to protect 
the passes, on which account they received 
ah allowanoe of Rupees 1,000 per annum, 
since 1854 their conduct has not been marked 
by any flagrant misdeeds, and tlie embargo 
upon them was removed. In the midst of 
tne Goorchance passes are four passes in the 
separate charge of one Kosali chief, and two 
chiefs of the Rind tribe, for which they 
ihceive Rupees 300 per mensem. See Khy- 
ber, p. 508, 515, 518. 

GOORDASPOOR. See Punjab. 

GOORDUL-SHIM. Beng. Lablabpur- 
purescens. 

GOORKHA, a race rc.siding in Nepal. In 
features and figure tho true Goorkha 
are always singular and remarkable, from 
their broad Chinese or Tartar-like physiog- 
nomy, the small eyes, fiat noso, and meagre 
wJ^iBkors, as well as his stout square make 
wd sturdy limbs. These, in every descrip- 
tion of costume, and in all degree of rag- 
gedness, are to bo seen mingled with inha- 
bitants of Kumaoon, Sirmore, and Gur- 
whal. In 1792, tho Goorkha race mas- 
ted the whole of the valley of Nepal, and 
bill country from Sikhira to the Gogra, 
and a party of them crossed the Hima- 
laya, and appeared suddenly before TcesLoo 
LOomboo. The Llama and piiests hastily 
eyaouated their convents, and fled to Lhassa, 
and the place was plundered by the Goor- 
kha, who retired iniinodiately with their 
booty. The Tibetans applied to China for 
and an army was collected for tho 
jlhiiishment of this act of unprovoked out* 
rage. The Goorkha submitted uncondi- 
tionally to the Chinese commander, who 
impost a tribute and triennial mission to 
r#lfein, Iwsides restitution of all tlie booty 
^ * en at Teeshoo Loomboo, and ho took host- 
for the performance of these stipula- 
uk. The rajah of Sikhim was at tho 
) time taken under Chinese protection. 
Checked towards the east by these events. 
i£e Goorkha extended their dominion west- 
ward, subjugating Kumaon, Sirinngur, ant 
all the hill country to the Sutlej.— 

/ournaZ of a Winter*s Tour in India^ Vol. I, 
p. 1T7, Primep's Tihet^ Tartary and Mongolia^ 
p. 18* Himalaya MountainSyp. 223. 


Eriooatdon qplnqtui]|« 
Beno. Golocasia an* 
Benq. Ficus rubes- 


QOORI. Benq, 
gulare. 

' GOORI-KUCHOO. 
iquorum. 

GOORI-SHIORA. 
sens. 

GOORMA. A river of Rewah. 
GOOROO. or Goorao, a hindu race in 
the Oomraoti district. 

GOOROO-CHIKUDI-KAIA. Tel. Do- 
ichos fabesformiis. 

GOOSAIN. A hindu sect, in India. See 
Gosaen. 

GOOSE. 

Sanskrit. 

Hind. 


Hansa, 

Kaz, 

This bird 
times, it is 


Chen, Greek. 

Anser, Lat. 

was domesticated in ancient 
mentioned in Homer, and 


was kept in tho Roman capitol B. C. 328, 
sacred to Juno. There are three or four 
closely allied wild species, but tho prevail- 
ing belief is that the Anser ferus, the wild 
Gi*a.y lag goose is the species from which tho 
domestic breeds have come. The A., albi- 
frons may have ci'ossed. The rock goose, 
the Beruicla autai'tica, docs not seem to 
have crossed. Willi tho Egyptians, the 
egg of the goose was the emblem of Seb or 
Chronos. (Bunsen.) Tho goose was deem- 
ed the bird of wisdom in ancient Europe, 
in Asia it was tho symbol of stupidity ; on 
the other hand, the European goose is the 
Asiatic emblem of sagcucss. Tho goose, is 
of the tribe Lamelliroslres, wliich may be 
thus shown — 

Fam. AnatidcD, Gooses. 

Sub.fam. Phasnicoptcrino}, 1 gen. 1 sp. Ph. roseus. 

Sub-fam. Anscrinw. 

Div. i. Swans, 1 Cygims olor ; 2 C. artrata. 

„ ii. Geese, 3 Anser, 1 Bcinicla. 

„ iii. Perching geeao, 2 Dcndrocygna, 2 Sard* 
diuiTiis, 1 Nettapus. 

„ iv. Sliioldrakos, I Oasarca rutila, I Tador- 
ua vulpansor. 

Sub-fam. Anatidso, 1 gon. 6 Sub-gen. 10 sp., viz., 

1 Spatula, 3 Anas, 1 Daffila, 1 Chaulelasmus, 
1 Mareca, 3 Qucrquordula. 

Sub fam. Puliguliiue, contains one speciee of tbe 
genus Bimnta, and four species of Fuligula, viz. 

Fulvjnla ferina. 'Phe Pocliard, in circuit of no^ 
them regions, Barbary, common iu India, * 

Fuligula nyrnca ‘ Ferrugiuous Duck.* Eurppe» 
Asia, N. Africa : common in India. 

Fuligula marila. ‘ Scaup ' Duck.* Oirottxt of 
northern regions : Puujab, Sindh, Nepal. 

Fuligula eristata. ‘ Taffcod Duck.* Europ©i 
Barbary : common in India. 

Fuligula rufina‘ (Palas,) is the crested pocbwd* 

Of Anser, tho ^oose, the hans-of India* the 
species A. cyj^oides : A. oinereus ; - and A. 
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braehyryiidiiifl ; ars known in India and tbe 
Fanjab. Dr. Hooker mentions that A. Indica 
occurs at Siligori. 

Ai\Aer cygnoid^ is domesticated in China. 
Amer cinereus (Ansar fertis ; * Grey-1^ 
goose.’) Europe, and Asia : common in India. 

Tiie domestic goose of India ‘ is a hybrid 
between A. cygnoides and A. cinereus. 

Anser hrachyrynchus. ‘ Pink-footed goose.’ 
Europe, N Asia ; Punjab (rare) ? 

B&micla ruficollis (Anser rnficollis ; * Rod- 
breasted goose.*) N Asia, chiefly ; rare in 
N. India. — Barioin, Bunsen. Burton's Sind, 
Vol. II» p. 137. Hooher, Him. Journ., Vol. 
I, p. 399. Oatal. Cal. Museum. See Cygninoo. 
Pelicanus platifrona: Birds. 

GOOSEBERRY. The European Goose- 
berry grows in the Himalaya, but does not 
thrive or give much fruit, the Himalayan 
goo.seberry, is the Ri bos grossularia 
or rough gooseberry, is not uncommonly wild, 
in the arid parts of the Upper Sutlej, Chenab, 
Jhelum and in Tibet, from 8,000 to 12,000 
feet and was seen by Dr. Bellew, near the 
Safed Koh, at about 10,000 feet, but its fruit 
is small and intensely sour, and hardly ever 
eaten even by the natives : Ribes uva-crispa, 
is the smooth gooseberry : the country goose- 
berry of the peninsula, is the Oicca disticha 
him, its fruit the size of a gooseberry is 
round, succulent and subacid, is eaten raw 
and made into pickles and preserves and is 
cooling and wholesome. The fruit of Zizyp- 
hns jnjuba is also, so named. See Gro.ssularia. 

GOOSHURA, Hind. The root of Bar- 
leria longi folia. — Lmn. 

GOOSROO, a river in the Myhecr ter- 
ritories. 

GOOTHOOBI. Beno. One headed cy- 
pergrass, Anosporum monoccphalum. 

GOOWAROOREE. Benq. Fooniculum 
panmori.^ 2 ). 0. 

GOOYA-BABULI. Beng. Vachclli a far- 
nesiana. 

WOZBRAT, battle of fonght 2l8t, Peby. 
1849. SoeGoojerat. ^ 

^OZUR. See Bhoiisla. 

UOP. Hind., also Gopa, also Gopala, also 
^P» Hind., the avocation of a herdsman, 
'hjpi, a herdwoman, from Go, Sans a Cow ; 

^V^ALA. Sans, from go, a cow, and pala, 
^urishing, a herdsman. Sco Chaitanya, 
I^udra Sampradayi, 

o ^GPALA or Bhnpala dynasty of Gaur. 
Inscriptions, p. 377. 

A town near Delhi, from 
uich the nabobs of the Carnatic came, 
j^uwar, the father of Auwar-ud*din, died 
wlf’ *on Anwar-ud-din, was killed in 
at Amboor. Anwar-ud-din’s son 


GOPi;; ^ 

Mahomed AH died at Madras in 1 795, and his 
son Gomdut-ul-Uinra died 1801, Asim nd- 
Dowlah, the nephew of Oomdut-ul-Umra 
succeeded and died in 1818. His son Azam 
Jah, died 1824 and the last nabob, Mahomed 
Gliousc, died i 855. The family were then 
designated with the title of Prince of Arcof. 

GOPESWARA and Barahat are twQ 
towns in Garhwal, from which wore received 
two bronze tridents, respectively twenty-onC 
and sixteen feet high with an iDscrip*^ 
tion in semi-barbarons Sanskrit without dat^. 

The oldest inscriptions approach Alla* 
habad No. 2, and the others nearly modem 
Deva Nagari. They have no religious invoca- 
tion beyond Svastisir, and no mention oi 
hindn gods whatever. In the more recent in- 
scription on the Gopesvara trident, the in- 
vocation is Aum Svasti, and the spot is 
called sacred to Mahadeva. In the recent ; 
Sanskrit inscription from Gopesvara, the 
name of Princo Anik Mall occurs. The tri- 
dents are precisely of the form of the 
trident on tho Indo-Scythic coins, with the 
axe attached to tho shaft ; the oldest in- 
scriptions— which, however, from the form 
of tho Deva Nagari, cannot be before the 
seventh century — are in relief upon the 
shaft, and make no mention of Mahadeva or 
hinduism ; but the more recent are cut into 
the trident, which must have been taken 
down to admit of the incision. In one of 
these is the Aum and the name of Mahadeva, 
which had no association originally with the 
tridents. Tho facts strengthen the inference 
that the trident on tho coins has nothing to 
do with hinduism. J. B. As. 8oc, Vol. V. p. 
347 and 485. 

GOPPjSWARA. Sans. The distinguished 
god. 7V. 0 / HW, Vol. II p. 67. 

GOPHER WOOD, of which the Hebrew 
ark was built, is supposed by some to be wood 
of CupressuB semperverens or common Cy- 
press. But some commentators have sup- 
posed this term to be squared or planed 
wood ; others the cedar, others pitched wood. 

GOPI. A milkmaid, a herdwoman, ge- 
nerally applied to designate tho herdwoman 
of Brindrabhan or Vrij, tho native countrj 
of Krishna, with whom Krishna associate' * 
while a young man. Radha, daughter;^ 
Nanda, a pastoral chief was Krishna’s f 
and favourite love, and the stories of 
Gopi life, are much read by the hindus. 
is said that on one occasion when the gir^: 
went tp bathe in the river, Krishna 
away thair clothes, from off the river 
and up to the present day, the Vrijmai 
women, when they go to bathe, like the Gbpi 
of old, leave behind their garments 
the steps of the ghaut and make a rush to 
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aOPTAH. 

I jraier and give a colonring of t^nUi to 
k story. It is belieyed tliat the Basman- 
is typical of the zodiacal phenomena; 
that the nine Gopini are the personifications 
of the non-ragini — the nine nobles of music; 

; or the now rasa — the nine passions, excited 
by the powers of harmony. There is much in 
the hindoo mythology that is founded on 
an astronomical basis — much that perpe- 
tnates the early Vedio worship of the ele- 
ments under a figurative garb. Tr. Hind, 
pr 61,71. See Kama, Hooli ; 

, GOPHLA. Hind. Stauntonia latifolia. 

GOPI CHANDANA, generally a com* 
xfion magnesian clay, used by hindus, to 
, make the sectarian marks On their faces, 
;|?^rbreasts and arms. Vaishnava hindus era- 
^ pipy a white earth from Dwarka, said to be 
; ^ tbe soil of a pool in which the gopi drown- 
. ed themselves on hearing of the death of 
Krishna. It is also described as an aln- 
yellow earth, brought from the 
^ Ganges at Hurd war, and used to mark the 
foreheads of those who worship Vishnu : it 
; is also given in medicine. — Oen. Med. Top,, 
V; 131 . See Tripuiidra : Vibhuti. 

;:'>GOPI.NAT’HA. Sans, from gopi, a 
of Krisna, the wife of a milk-man, 
HM nat-ha, a lord. See Chaitanya, Krishna, 
i f 646, 

. GOPUBA, also called Gopuram^ in hindu 
temple architecture, the tower over the 
l^rch. There are numerous beautifully sculp- 
tured gateways attached to the larger temples 
f pf^ihe hindus, into which the people are not 
: permitted to enter. On days of festivals, 
the figures of the deities are brought out of 
r the temples through the gopuram, and plac- 
. ed" in small open temples called Mantopa, 
to receive the adoration of the multitude.— 
^ Cole, Myth, Hmd,, p. 381. 

^ GOPtJSTUMI, also written Gopashta- 
I ini the name given to the 8th day of Kartik 
Bhookl Pnksh. On this day, as well as on 
Godhun (Goverdhun), the day after the 
Dewali, garlands are suspended from the 
i AM of cows, their horns, hoofs, and bodies 
ated— and salutations are made to 
The whole ceremony reminds us of 
'ed on Si Anthony’s day at Borne, 

; the beasts are sprinkled with holy 
and blessed by priests, 

'fat to mo they seem’d oiying alaok, and alas I 

all this white damiuk to daisies and. grass? 

' ^hon'the^ie bronght to the Pope and with trazis- 
,■ port thej^re kiss'd. 

% Andmeeive ponseoration from Sanctity's fist.— J 
v iGKli^ See Saraswati. 


GOB* P*rs., and Oad’hajr B^^^ineaQ 
the * wild ass,’ and Bahram, the Yiuianes of 
the Greeks was snmamed Gor from his 
partiality to hunting that animal, the wild 

ass still ranges in level wa^ beyond 
Nushki. Various authorities state that 
Bahram Gor entered India in tiie fifth cen- 
tury, and left progeny by a princess of 
Kanouj. See Goor. 

GOR. A celebrated tribe ; amongst the 
most illnstrious of the Chohan feudatories * 
a branch, until a few years ago, held 
Soopoor and about nine lakhs of territory. 
Col. Tod has no donbt the Gor appenage 
was west of the Indus, and that this tribe 
on conversion became the Ghor. Ferishta, 
writes concerning the pfoselytism of all the 
Afghan tribes, and Col. Tod is of opinion, 
that the Afghans are converted Jadoon or 
Yadu, not Yabudi or Jews. The Gor Raj- 
poot tribe, had only to convert Gor into 
Ghor. — Armais of the BhattL Tod's Bajoh 
than, Vol. II. p. 446. See Gori. 

GOBA. Hind, white, but when applied 
to cattle, it means brown. 

GORA. See Bhairava. 

GOBA-BACH. Benq. Acorns calamus, 
Linn, 

GORBAGRA. Hind. Eriophorum co- 
mosum. 

GORAH BUNDAR river flows between 
lofty hills, beautifully wooded, and studded 
here and there with antique ruins, and huge 
masses of dark rock. The river abounds with 
crocodile. Boston's Western India, Vol. I 
p. 179. 

GOROGHANA. Sans. Bezoar. 

GOBAD. See Hot Springs. 

GORAGAMUDl. Tel. Eugenia brae- 
teata Roxh, 

GORAI. Hind. A clan of rajputs in 
the Agra district. — Wilson, 

GORAKH MUNDI. Hind. Lippiano- 
diflora. 

GORAKHKATH, at Gorakhpur, » a 
temple, which, accoi^ing to local tradition, 
was founded by Siva, in the second of 
age. It was converted by Ala-nd-din, into 
a mabomedan mosque. It was subsequently 
re-built in another place, but again appro- 
priated by Aurungzeb to the mahomedan 
religion, but subsequently restored. It *® 
the most celebrated of the temples of the 
Jogi sect. — Wilson, See Jogi or Yogi. 

GORAKH PANW. Hind. Oonyulvnlus 
pluricaulis also Heliotropinm brevifolium. 

GOEAKHPUE. A town in L. 26 0 46’ 
1” ; L. 83 ® 18’ 7”, on the left bank ^ 
Tapti, 130 miles N. W. of Dmaptuf- It 
feet above the sea. Thom, See Inwa^wO® 
p. 385. Gornkpoov. 
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GOBMCHPOTL " fiili. »3 » ‘44V<i81 « 
27Vft town in Malwa, two miles W. of tlie 
left bank of the Seone ; on the highest part 
of a plateau. The highest house of the vil- 
lage is 2,573 feet above the sea. The mean 


msiL 

low serratnre;*' but the leaves of the 
tree are quite entire, and the Bm^nese hato 
different names for them. The oompa^ tiih. 
hers of Gordonia floribnnda, and Gordohia itt«* 
tegrifolia are called “itch-wood” b^ thb 


Aneroid. Schl., Rol. 

GOBAI^ANA. Hind. 
flora. 

goralanb. 

dam. 

GORA-LOG, 


AnaVasis multi- 


Hino. Garoxylon fmti- 


height of the plateau is 2,616 feet or 66 feet Tavoyers, from the itching which the oSiA 
below the mean height of the village; by or bark occasion when brought in oontAt 

:a with the skin. The timber is used for house 

posts, and for rice mortars,— 

GORDONIA SPBCIOSA. Thw. 

Garria speciosa. Oardn, 

A largo tree, 40 to 50 foot high, .nihA 
nncommon, in damp forosts of tSo centwl 
province of CeyIoI^ at an elevation of 6,000 
feet and upwards. -r/tw. En. PI Zml T 
p. 40. *■’*’ 

GORDONIA OBTUSA. See Gordonia 
fforibunda. 

G 9 RDONIA WALIilCHII, is a common 
tree in the Eastern Himalaya, much prized 
for plough-shares and other purposes requir- 
ing a hard wood: it is the “Sing-biang. 
” of the Lepcha, and in Sikkim ascends 


Hind. Literally white 
people, a term applied to Europeans by na- 
tives of India, who call themselves Kala-log, 
or black people, also Kala-admi. 

GOR^^y A group of three islands in 
the East Archipelago. S. E. of Goramis 
a high group, composed of raised coral 
reefs 300 or 400 feet, with a volcano on the 
island of Teor which broke forth in 1659. 
In the Goram group, at Manowolko, east 
of Ceram, a slight infusion of Papuan on a 
mixture of Malay and Bugi, has produced 
a good looking people. The Goram people 
are wholly traders, every year they visit the 
Tenimber, Ke and Aru islands, the whole 
N. W. coast of N. Guinea, from Oetanata 
to Salwatty aud the islands of Waigiou and 
Mysol. They also extend their voyages to 
Tidore, Ternate, Banda and Amboyna. Their 
prprahus are all built by the Ke islanders, 
who annually turn out hundreds of neat boats. 
The Goram people trade in tripang, medi- 
cinal Mussoi bark, wild nutmegs and 
tortoise shell, which they sell to the Bugi 
traders at Ceram Laut and Am.— ’Wall II. 
53 60, Bikmore^ 243. See Adi, Island 
Papuan, India. 

GO RANT A. Tel. Lawsonia alba. Lam, 
also sometimes given to the balsam, Im- 
patiens. 

GORAPACHAR. A river of Gwalior in 
Sindhiah’s territory. 

GORDIL. Hind. Nepeta, sp. 

GORDONIA. A genus of plante belong- 
ing to the Natural Order Ternstromiacece, 
one species, the Anan-pho, Burbi. is a tree 


of Moulmein, and has strong wood, good for spiuesura. — Tnc. 
building purposes; another — ' - aoRRmsTTA 


kun _ 

to 4, COO feet. 'Oaks at this elevation occur 
as solitary trees, of species different from 
those of Darjiling. There are three or 
four oaks, with a cup-shaped involnoi^ 
and three with spinous involucres enolos* 
ing an eatable sweet nnt ; these gezB 9 - 
rally grow on dry clayey soil. Gordo^iii 
Wallichii is an erect and singularly handr 
some tree, much prized in all parts of the 
sub- Himalaya, and, by all t-e people, adopted 
for plough-shares and other purposes requir- 
ing a hard wood : it ascends 4,000 feet on the 
mountains. In very dry soils it i^replaced 
by “Sal” (Vatcria robusta), and more 
rarely by the Pinus longifolia.— JewmoZ of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. XYTY 
p. 425. Hooker Him, Jour., Vol I, p. 167; 
GORDONIA ZEYLANICA. Wight. \ 

Var. a, lanceolata | Var. 6. elliptica. * 

Grows in forests of the Central Province 
of Ceylon, at an elevation of 4,000 to 7,000 
teet—Thiv. En. FI. Zeyl, I, p. 40. 

GORITI CHET'rU. Tel. also Goriti ' 
donka, also Koriti chettu, Plecospermum 


the 


GORGONIA NOBILIS. Red Ooral/ 
GORGOONDY of Bombay ? Cab 
non longifolia.— jRoasft. Wight. 

GOBI; Hussain Gori, the first 
Ghori dynasty, succeeded to the thii^,_,, 

India in A. D. 1157 (other authorities gS 



.g ^M*|»vooo , c»u\/vtid species, iiuv 
Za-za, of the Burmese, ^is a large, common, 
timber tree of Martaban, the Anau-pho, 
seems to be G. floribunda. 

GORDONIA FLORIBUNDA. Wall 

i-win-plio, BnEM.|ThMt-ym-. Bim». ,151 or 1155) by deposing KhWs^ 
A conspicuous tree of Moulmein, Cba^ the 13th and last of the Ghaznavide khS! 
Pedong, Tavoy and Martaban. There is Mahmud, the nephew and successor 
wme diflPerenoe between the Tavoy and Shabab-ud-din, was the 5th and last ki 
Moulmein trees; that of Moulmein has the Gori dynasty. He imparted little infln- 
^ves precisely like G. obtusa “ with shal- ence on India, and was assassinat^, aeecrd- 
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g to Orme, in 1212| but anotb^ antbority 
96 1214. He bad attacked tbe king of 
ariem kt Takasb, and subdued tbe Gbi- 
:^:-kar tribe, but in A. D. 1206 while return- 
ing to Ghazni, be was assassinated by two | 
pf. bis own tribe. 

GOEIAN. See Jews. Kalmuck. | 

GOBI WAR. An agricultural tribe iu 
ibe northern circars. 

. ; GORKHAR, or wild ass, Asinus onager, 
i ^as been often confounded with the Kiang, 
w wild horse ; it inhabits chiefly the rather 
<;Wly districts of Beluchistan, part of the 
sandy plains of Sindh; and another animal 
is to be found, to the westward of Beluchis- 
^tan, in Persia, which is called Koolaii 
"^Equus bemippus.) Dr. Barth lately men- 
' Uoned that, according to the description 
given to him, he thinks the asses he saw in 
Africa identical with the Gorkhar, or wild 
asses, of Sindh and Beluchistan. TheGor- 
is also called Khur-guddha. Though 
; an inhabitant of the Sindh desert, it most 
3.;i^ands in the southern part, about 
Dbat, and the deep rooe which extends 
; from Barmair to Banka sirr and Buliari, 
along the north bank of the great Runn, or 
„f Sak Desert.* — Tod's llojasthan^ Vol. If, 
p, 328. See Kiang Mammalia. i 

' GORK-MUNDI. Hind. Sphmranthus 
V^llis. 

’":?^ GORMUOIIAI. Hind. Psutu Harmuzi. 

- GOROOH. Rus. Pease. 

, GOROCHAMUN— ? Bezoar. 
GOROOHANA. Sans. Bezoar. 
VGORONGTALU. See India, p. 356. 
GOOROOHADO. UttiA? A tree of 
Gai^am and Gumsur, extreme height 22 
f|Mt, circumference 2 feet height from 
^puud to the intersection of tho first 
branch, 10 feet, chiefly used for firewood 
though rafters are occasionally made of this 
WbOu . — Gaptfiiu Macdonald, 

. GOROWLI. A feudatory chieftaincy in 
|:tihndelouud, with an area of 50 square 
a population of 5,000 souls, and a 
^^jpevenue of Rs. 15,000. 

Rus. Ermine. 

^ ' GORRE CHIMIDI. Tel. Audrograpbis 
!ijpides, Nees : the name means sheep’s 
i ” the whole plant being very viscous. 
ERE PENTIKA. Tel. Loea, sp. This 
■}B from Palakooda. Tho name signi- 
‘^sheep’s droppings.” 

'^BRUKEBNEE. Singh. Calophyllura 
iba,— X mw. 

, ,g;(K>BSOHBTSOHNUE POSSODU, Bus, 
^p&rthenware. 

, :£G0RTS0HIZA. Rus. Mustard seed. 

Tel. Oyamopsis 
0, Doliohos fabasformis. Roxb, 


GOBU OHUTTU <IaDD^? 
pLia Wrens, |R. Br, eyn. of Limodornm 
viren8,E. iii. 467. 'Whitlow-root. 

GORUGKPORE. A town in the Be- 
nares district of tho N. W. Provinces. The 
Goruckpore forests cover 120,000 acres 
mainly Sal Vatica robusta with an average of 
twenty-five well grown trees to the acre. The 
northern limit of indigenous teak is in Ban- 
delouiid. It has been planted in the Pun- 
jab, but in that dry climate it is poorly esti- 
mated. Great efforts have been made to bring 
tho forest and jungle tract under cultiva° 
tiou. In tho year 1883, 49,291 acres were 
allotted to Mr. Sym and to natives. The 
progress made by Mr. Sym in his grant was 
most gratifying, the improved aspect of the 
country, and, as it now appears, less un- 
healthy climate, bear witness to his perse- 
verance, and not merely led to clearance of 
his own particular jungle, but proved a most 
efiicacious example. See Gorakhpur. 

GORWA. Hlnd^ Arundinaria falcata. 

GORUKHEE. Benq. Solanum rubrum 
serythropyrenum. 

GO RUKHYA - CH A-KOOLYA. Beng. 
Uraria lagopodioides. 

GORUKMUNDL Hind. Lippia nodi- 
flora. 

GORAKSHA. Sans, from go, a cow, 
raksh, to save, — a cowherd. 

GORATNA CHETTU ; Tel. Lawsonia 
inermis. Henna. 

GOSA'YI. Mar, A religious mendicant. 

G03AI, Sanso. from ** Go” sense or 
passion and “ sen” mastery written Gossain, 
followers of Sankara Acharya, of whom 
there are ten branches, from which they aro 
styled tho Das-uani — 

Tirtha or shrine. 


Asrama, an order. 
Vana a wood. 
Aranya, a wood. 
Saraswati, goddess 
of eloquence. 


Bharati, goddess of 
speech. 

Puri, a city. 

Giri, a hill. 

Parvati, a hill. 
Sagara, the ocean. 


They aro celebates and reside in a math 
or monastery and issue forth to beg. They 
are of throe sects, one Saivava, worshippers 
of Siva, of whom some believe Sankara 
Acharya to have been an incarnation, these 
principally occupy 4 )eninsular India. 

In Northern India, tho Gosain are Vaisb- 
nava, worshippers of Vishnu : one of them* 
called Gokul Gosai, followers of ValUbha 
Acharya, who marry and follow religious 
pursuits : and Bengal Gosai, who follow the 
doctrines of Ghitaniya. They also marry. 
Some Gossai vagrants used to go about 
naked. The VaiSmava and Saiva Gosaen 
have occasionally come in conflict, and; at 
Hardwor, on the Ganges, a celebrated place 
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GOSAt GOSSYPIUM. 

of pilpfHmngd. Soldiers of the Bengal army of Si ^a, when he visits the temple, supersedes 
bad to keep the peace, ever since a battle the high priest ofEklinga, in hiadnties, and 
occurred, about tlio beginning of the j performs the ceremonies. The shrine of 
iiiucteenlh ceniiiiT, in which they fought l^ikliuga is endowed with twenty-four large 
almost to exlir|»;jtion. The de.«:condantH of villages from the fisc, besides parcels of 
Hityauanda are gossains of Khnrdah. The bind from the chieftains. Tod's Rajasthm^ 
(lesceiulaiits of Adwaita are gossains of Vol. T[ p. Ul. Vol. I p. 516-17. Tr. 

Santepooi* and there, tlie principal idol is Vol. J, p. 21. Ras Mala Hhidoo Annals^ 
Sliamcliand* But onc-third of the people pf Vol. II, p. 312. EllloftSup. Wihnn's Olosst 
bantipoor arc vaishnaya. ary See Bal ; Math ; Ohoitunya, Budra 

The Gosaj of Guzevat worship Siva. They Sampr.-idaya; Tripati. 
wear orangc-tawny clothes, a^id tlic feeUik, (rOSHA. All. Hind. Prks. Concealed, 
or sectarian mark upon their foreheads, is A gosha woman, means, a woman who car? ' 
Ijorizontal. This marking qf the fprohead rios out tlie mahoniedan law of concealing 
and on other pai’ts oj the b«)Oy, is forbidden herself from the sight of men, except certain 
by the Hebrew Scripture text, “ Yc shall not near relatives. Many hindu women, however, 
make any puttings in your flesh for the follow this rule. A mahomedan is called ^ 
dead, nor print any mark, upon yon. 1 am Gosha Nashin, who has withdrawn from the 
the Lord.”— .Lev. xi-y. 28. Bisliop Patrick world and become an ascetic, or who I ivea 
notes that this imprinting of marks nr sig- a reclnse life. It. means sitting in a corner, 
n:itures was tli(*n niiderstood to be fixing a and the term is applied to a wormin of rank, 
hrtdgo or characttuMslic of the per.sous being or respectability, though the term for her is 
devoted to some false deity. properly, Gosha orParda nasliin. 

The priests of KljHiiga are Gosapp or G08H()0. Hind. Gold thread nsed to 
(Joswami. The high priest like all his embroider caps. 

order, is doomed to celiliapy, and the ofljcc GOSHTTIA-YAT.RA. S^ns,. fromgosh'boi 
is continued by adopted disciples. Of such ^ oow-peu, and yatra, to go. 
spiritnal descents tlnjy calculate sixty-l'onr GOSIIT-KHORA. Hind. Fenoea Bar- 

siiico the sage “ Harit a,” wliose benediction cocolla. 

obtained for the Gchlote Rajpoot the sove- GOSSAMPINUS .RUBRA. RniCBDBl. 
reignty of Cheetoo, when driven trom San- Ham. Ryu. of Salmaliti. malabarica. SchotU 
rashtra by tlie Partliiaiis. A nnmorons class (iOSBAMPlNUR HUMPHII. ScH. Byn, 

of Gosaeiis have adopted celibacy, who yet Kiiodendron anfractnosum, the white cot- 

follow secular employments both in eqrn- ton tree. The floss, which it yields abundantly, 
ruorcc and arms ; other G(»saens many. The is preferred to the product of the red cotton 
mercantile Gosaens are amongst the richest tree. The Burmese name is thairarbaii-laiy 
individuals in India, and at Oodippor GOSSYPIOM, Ga. Cotton j Gussypium* 
were tlms useful when the Mahrattas GOSSYPIUM. 

demanded a war-poTitvibntion, as their pri Cotton plant, Eijo. j Karpasi, Sans. 

yilcged character did not prevent their bo- KappjuM ka jhar, Hind, ’ Panj,p, Tah, 

iiig offered aiijd taken as hostages for its barbasns, Lat. Patti chrttii, T*t, 

payment. The Gosaens who profe.ss arms . The genus Gossypium belongs to the na- 
partake of the character of tlie knights of tuml order Mai vaccro and its species, from the 
»St. John of Jerusalem. They live in mo- hair or wool which siirronTids their seeds, are, 
masteries scattered over the country, possess next to food plants, the most important of 
lands, and beg, or servo for pay when called the vegetable kingdom. Timre are now 
'ipon. As defensive soldiers, they are good, sevcr.il recognised ppecies, G. acuminatum, G;:, 
Siva, their patron, is the god of war, and arboreuni, G. barbiidense, G. lierba, G. hir- 
like him they make great use of intoxicating sutuni, G. obtnaifoliurn, G. rcligiosnm an,d 
herbs, and even of spirituous liquors. In 1 G. vitifolinm, De Candolle admits 13 speoie8| 
Mg war they can always muster many hun- ' and noticed others. Two others 
dreds of the Kanfera Jogi, or ‘ split eara.sce- described by Dr. IJoxburgh, one by Repn ^ 
so called from the habit of piercing the and another in the ‘ Flore de Sencgambii^ 
ear and placing therein a ring of the conch- Of varieties, Mr. Bennett says that b© knowi- 
^ell, which is their battle-trumpet, more than one hundred kinds, and they ap* 
Frahmins and Rajpoots, and even Goojers, pear to him never ending. Dr. Rpy^ 

Can belong to this order. The poet Chiind most recent author who has treated eae? ; 
gives an animated description of the body- pressly of the species, admits eight speoieB, > 
guard of the king of Canouj, which was in which are absorbed some of De Candolle*8| 
composed of these monastic warriors. The while others are avowedly unnoticed fot* 
mna of Mewar, as the dewan, or vicegerent want of materials for eatisiaetpry determuia- 
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OOSSTPIUM ANTIQWel^TO 
But from Dr. Boyle’s own observations, 
^!li^m Dr. Boxburgh’s * Flora Indica,’ as well 
^is from Sviarfcz, ^ Ohserv. Bot' for the West 
Indies, and the specimens in the British 
Huseum, it is probable that several of the 
cultivated species aro coi j’eetl}^ determined. 
Other species, as G. pnnctaatnm, from Sene- 
gal $ G. obtusifolium, from Ceylon ; and G. 
peruvianum, from Brazil, have been des- 
cribed, but Dr. Boyle is of opinion that all 
the species of cotton may be reduced to four 
Gi peruvianum (G. acnininutiiTn) ; G. Indi- 
cum (G. herbaceum) ; G. arboroum ; and G. 
barbadense* There can be no doubt that 
the cotton plant is indigenous in America, 
and the species of the old world appear to be 
Ihdianana Chinese. Cloth manufactured from 
cotton has been brought from the tombs of 
Peru, and cotton seeds have been obtained by 
Bosselini fom the monuments of Thebes. The 
Sanscrit name Karpasi has been taken into 
■ different tongues. Tho H ohre w word Karpas 
of the book of Esther (Ch. i, 6) and tho 
^ Xatin Carbasus are derived from it, and the 
\ KAi*pft9US mentioned in the Periplus of 
" Arrian, has been rendered by Dr. Vincent 
•tfine muslin.” Pliny (lib. xix. c. 1.) men- 
tions the cultivation in upper Egypt of a 
^ small shrub called by some gossypion, by 
others xylon, bearing fruit like a nut, from 
the interior of which a kind of wool is pro- 
duced. The species of tho cotton plant, 
grow in the wiwm tropical regions of Ame. 
rioa and Asia, but they are likewise extra 
tropical and Baron Humboldt mentions hav- 
ing seen it growing at 5,500 feet in Mexico 
find 9,000 feet of elevatioii in the Equinoctial 
Andes It is largely grown in Cliina ; — Dr. 
Boyle mentioQS that it is cultivated in small 
quantities at 4^000 feet of elevation in 50 ^ 
iu the Himalaya and Dr. Stewart tells 
U8 that it is grown in many places all over 
the Punjab, as a hotweather crop, ripening 
up to Christmas, and that it is cultivated up 
* to the Kashmir valley (5,000 feet) but the 

S uality does not appear first rate.— Dr, 
\iev3art*8 fmjdb Plantst p. 27. Dr, Cteahorn 
Beport Brit. Associate E fig, Gijo. Dr. JBo'yle 
ftod, Bes, of India. 

' 'GOSSYI^IUM ACUMINATUM Boxh. 
'hi III i Roylo. 

Im-la, duBtf, Fard) patti, pamidi 

SU Cotton, Eno patti, Tei.. 

nsmbnoo, ^ „ 

This species is indigenous, growing in the 
M/^bnntaius of Bengal and in Sfalacca. It is 
r^^ot cultivated, but as the wool is separated 
^j^ily from the seeds, it is very desirable to 
^ake trial of it in sgricultore, Roxh.lll. 186. 

AKTIQUOBUM. gee 

herbaceum; 


GOSSTPIUM BABBADiSSrSB, 
GOSSTPIUM. ABBORBBMXwif. 

Nu wa, Burm. I True Cotton, Eso. 

This species is marked G. religiosum in 
Heyne’s ‘ Herbarium,* and one specimen of 
G. Barbadense is marked G. arboroum iu 
the ‘ Linnean Herbarium.* This species is 
found in the island of Celebes and in every 
part of India ; it is noticed among lists of 
the plants of Arabia, and also of Egypt ; it 
is planted near temples and habitations of 
devotees in India, and is stated to be sacred 
to thehindoo deities, and therefore employ- 
ed only for making muslin for turbans. 
Stem arboreous, 15-1^0 feet, sometimes 
shrubby, young parts hairy, tinged of a red- 
dish colour. Leaves palmate, 3^ or 4- lohed, 
hairy, dotted with blackish spots of a dark 
green colour; lobes elongated, lanceolate, 
sometimes mucronate, sinus obtuse, glands 
one, sometimes three. Stipules oval-shaped , 
Flowers solitary, with short pediinclefi, in- 
tensely red, with a yellowish ej-e ; and fruits 
the whole year. Leaflets of the exterior calyx 
cordate, ovate, entire, sometimes dentate. 
Capsule ovatepointecl, 3- or 4- celled, seeds 
covered with a greenish coloured fur, enve- 
loped in fine silky yellowish-white wool. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Wight, almost the only dis- 
tinction between G. religiosum and G. arbo- 
reum is, that tho former has a yellow and tho 
latter a purple flower and in the English 
Cyclopasdi^, tho same facts as to tho oo? 
lours of the two species are stated. G. 
ai’boreum is an undoubted native of India, 
but G, religiosum is not ; for according to 
Boxbupgh and the most recent authorities 
it was introduced from China. Another 
marked difibronoe between the two species 
is found in the colours of their wool, that of 
G. arboreum being white, while that of G, 
religiosum is tawny. Madras Thnes, Eng. 
Oye. W. lo. 1 /o 10 RoyU III, p. 99. Roxh. iii, 
183 Voigt. 121. 

GOSSYPIUM BABBADENSB. Roxh 

G. vitifolinm, Cavaniellos. 

Barbadoes cotton, Exo. Long stapled, cotton Eno. 
Bourbon „ „ Upland Georgian, „ 

Sea island „ „ , Short stapled, u 

This cotton plant, a native of the West 
Indies is cultivated 'in India Stem shrubs 
by, 6-15 feet, smooth; leaves, the upper 
3-lobed, the lower 5-lobed; lobes ovate, 
acute, smooth, often pubescent on the un-^ 
der surface ; leaflets of exterior oalyx large, 

deeply laciniato; flowers large yellow; capsule 

ovate, acuminate, smooth ; seeds 
oblong, black, and withont any other puto- 
oence than the long fine easily-separaDle 
cotton : fruits the whole year. Swartz defr 
oribea this species as extensively 
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t}ds-$VpitrM DfDtotfit. 

tn the West^ Indies: it is also one of the 
cultivated cottons of Egypt. It is more 
tlian probable that the Sea-Isluiid or Long 
Staple cotton is a variety of this species, 
ns its seeds agree in character. More than 
this it is not possible to say. Wight. III. 
BogU III. p. 100. Eo^h. iiij 187. Voigt. 121. 
Eiifj. Oyc. 

aOSSYPIUM HERBACBUM.— Lmn. 

Far. a. Dacfianenso. 8. Cawnporeeilse, 

/9. Bcrnrciise, Berar Cii\Vnporo and 

cotton. Doab cotton 

y. CMiir.cnsc, China 
cotton. 

This species grows in the Peninsula of 
India, in Hindustan, Bengal, the Malay 
Peninsula and the Archipelago. It is 
grown as a hot weather crop in many places 
all over the Punjab, ripening up to Christ- 
mas, and is cultivated up to the Kashmir 
valley 6,000 feet) but the quality doe.s not 
.seem to be first-rate. It has large sulphur 
yellow flowers, with a dark blood red eye, 
and fruits nearly all the year through. — Dr. 
J. L. SUiwart, p. 22. Voi(ft. p. 121. 
G0SSYPiUJ\rH[RSUtUM.~/Su;ar^2. 

Green seeded cotton of ArtERiCAi 
Short fitaplc „ „ 

Upland cotton „ 

French Cotton of the West iNDiESi 
Wa, Borm. 

Shrubby, about G feet high, young pods Very 
hairy. Leaves, the upper undivided, cor- 
date, acute; the lower 8- or 5-lobod; lobes 
ovate, acute f triangular, lloxh.) hairy on 
the under and smooth on the upper surface. 
Petioles very hairy, dotted with black spots j 
glands 1 or 2 to 3; stipules lanceolate 
I Cavaiiilles i ; Corolla, base yellow, purplish 
towards apex 'uniform yellow, Eoxh .) ; ex- 
terior calyx ovate-acute, very hairy, cordate, 
3-toothed (Cav.) (laciniate, Roa?6i) ; Cap.sule 
large, ovate-acute; seeds many, tVee, cloth-, 
ed with firmly-adhering green down under 
the fine long Avhite wool. {Swartz.) This 
species is cultivated in Jamaica and the 
East Indies according to Swarta. Aig. Oyc. 
Roxh. FI. tnd. 

GOSSYPIUM INDICUM. LarA. 

Gossypium horbaceum Linn. Roxb. Ic. HI 
Royle. 


' UbS^ItiM RELTGUOStJM 

Eobnng, Mongolia. Bornnll, Sir^ 

Pambah, Pjkks Van Parati, parati, 

Kapa of Punjab, „ Pfliti, Tam 

Al^dno, Pout. PuMi, karpasamn, 

Algodoiro, prefti, T*L 

Chloptschateja, Rus. The clean Cotton, 
Karpasa, Sans. Rooi Hind. 

Karpasi) 'J he B^uds, Binaula 

SiNuH. Barungi, UsiA* 

Algodon, Sr., 

G. Indionm, Lani., the Gossypium her- 
baceumj of Uinn.) is herbaceous in temper 
rate, and usually witli bitrierinial stems 4*8 
feet high in tropical, countries, i.s no doubt 
tllo Xyon, syn. of G. antiquoriini, and 
includes also the G. Indicura of Lamarck} 
which is thf preferable name for this 
species, this and its varieties being those 
chiefly cultivated in India. It bus been 
procured from China and the Malayan Pe- 
niiisnla, and also from Kgypti The yoUnger 
parts of the stem, as Avell as tho flower and 
leaf-stalks, hairy and marked Witli black 
spots. Loaves hairy, palmate, 3- (generally) 
5-lobed, lobes broad and rounded with a 
little point, or in tho woody varieties sub* 
lanceolate and acUto, Stipules falcate, Ian* 
ceolate. Flowers of a lively yellow colour^ 
with a purple spot near the claw. Segments 
of exterior dentate^ sometimes entire. Cap* 
sules ovate, pointed, 3- or 4- celled. Seeds 
free, clothed with finely-adhering grayish 
down under the short-staple white wool. ISngi 
Oyc. lloxh. W. Ic. AIcCullucJh 

GOSSYPIGM NKIRUM. This IS an 
ornamental tnll growing shrub generally 
cultivated in girdeus on account of its dark 
red flowers : — from the stnplo jof the wool 
being short altlnnigb fine, it i.s not of much 
value. 

GOSSYPIUM OBTUSlFOLlUltf. Bee 

Gossypi'.im Barbadense. 

GOSSYPIUM PKRUYIANUM. See 

Gossypium Barbadense, Cotton. 

GOSSYPIUM PUNCTATUM, iVom Se- 
negambla, is probably a variety. It is that 
cultivated in the Mediterranean region, and 
must have been the species taken to America 
fx’om Smvrna. 

GOSSYPIUM RELIGIOSUM. Smrht. ,, 

Kankin Cottoh. < D 


Koota, Ae. 

Birsooni „ 

J^pase* Bkno. 

Tula, 

w »» 

Burm. 

to . JDhekab. 

»omby or Caucasus. 

W haung, Chin. 

"oa-mien, ‘ „ 

Jomold, Lan. 

Japto,i>oK.Hnii).iiALAY 
^(^e weol). „ 


Ketoen, Dut. 

Boomwol, „ 

Kotn, Egypt. 

Country Cotton plant, Eng 
Common, ,, j^-, ,, 

Coton, Fa. 

Kattun, Gee. 

Baumwolle, 

Boubaki, 6e. 

Cotone, It. 

Bombagia) It, 

Parati, Ha&ial. 


PereUbial. Stem 3-4 feet, branches’U- 
petioles a little velvety, hirsute towards !^., 
apex, and covered with black points. Leaves 
cordate} superior 3-lobed} iufferior 5-loBed.} 
deeply divided ; lobes ovate- acuminate, 
tire, pubescent (some of ‘ the lower onip; 
ovate-acuminate), one to three glands; sf& 
pules lanceolate} decidnotts (cordate-acnipa 
nate, Roxb.) Flowers large, fulvous, 
dunoles short dotted \ leaflete of 



GOT. ^ - - 

plyz large, coifdate^abnilliiiskfiej deeply laci- 1 
Mate, hairy and dotted ; capsule ovate-acu- 
ninate, dotted, 3- 4- or 5- celled; seeds 
black, covered with firmly-adhering short 
tawny fur under the long tawny-coloured 
I wool but very different from the colour of tlie 
Kaiikin cotton cloth which is supposed to 
bo dyed. Tlic cottori of this species docs 
not promise to be profitable. Tlicre is con- 
kiderdhle coni’usibri with respect to the 
‘ ispecicis \Vhich should bo called G-. religiosntn. 
Tbd distiiigilishing cllsiractcristic of wlidb is 
bonsidered siich at ])reScnt is the having 
lawny-coloured instetld of white wool. There 
^ lirb, bciwever, Ht least two distinct localities 
fov this kiiid of cotton, one Siam, thd other 
Ijbina. Frortl the latter couiltry it was iii- 
ti'odudbd both intd India dnd America under 
* the name of Nankin Cotton. Dr. Hoyle is 
bf opinion that two distinct species yield 
lawny-coloured cbtton; one With small 
, • velvety- looking ledves dnd much dotted in 
g bvei'y pHlft, df which he has seen spccidiens 
2 ,fronl Macao, Tdhiti, and Gnzerat. The 
.^^ther is a uiuch larger plant, with tlib ge- 
l^erai appearaudo and leaves of Q. barba- 
vensd, of which they are specinlens in the 
'‘East Indian Ilerbariiim.* Mr. Wilkinson 
also bi^ought specimens from Egypt of a 
bather taWuy-coloiired cotton, with brownish 
Med, fred from fur, which he says is there 
balled ‘gotim Hindee.’ Bombay BroditcU^ 
Oyo. Voigt.^ p. 121. Boxb. FI. hid 
L GOSTANl DHAKSHA. SanS; Vitis 
Iduifera . — Linn also Hatahura, the purple 
SJmpe” which is of elongated shape like a 
bow’s teat, in Sans. go.stani: 

GOSWAMEB. Sans. From go, a cow, 
bud swamin, a master. 

GOT, In dominon parlande, gdt has the 
lame meaning as the mure classical Gotra 
of WilSdh’s Glossary, Properly, those 
only are Got (v. Colobrooke, Trans: R. A. S. 
VoL II p. 237), which bear the name of 
borne Blshi progenitor, as Sandilya; B ha- 
rad waj, Bushisht, (Vasisht’ha), kasyapa; 
but it has bedonie the custom to call each 
Bub-di vision of a tribe a Got, and according 
. to the Nirnyd Sindh ^ there ate no les^ than 
Jau thousand. The early genealogies of the 
^^jmpoots frequently exhibit them as aban- 
their idertial habits; and establishing 
religious sects, or Gotras; Thus, Reh was 
j , fourth sou of Proorwa of tbe Lunar race, 
hiol, in the fifteenth generation, was 
,J|Iari^ who with his eight brothers took the 
L bfficeof religion, and established the Caosika 
jOfotra, A tribe of brahmins." Addording to 
> . IQol. Tod, both Got and Kamp, denote a 
^ j iUoi^and in Bajputanah its sab-divisions 
{katrouyiuic terminating with the 


(JOTRA. 

syllable ‘ote,* awnt, * sote,* in the use of 
which euphony alone is the guide : thus 
Snktawut, * sons of Sukta ;* Kurmasote, of 
Kurma ; Mair-awut, or mairote, monntaiiii 
eers, ‘sons of the mouiitain.* , Ell lot quol’ 
inq Qdleh'oohoy Miscell. EKsays, Vol. I p. 1 15 
Jimrn. R. Vo’ Ilf';, pp. 354. 35(iJ 

Sument Bic." aiidVlshim Pumm^ 

p. 405 Tod Udjasthan: 

GOTAMA. A name of Sakya Sinha, ap- 
plied to him after his death, when he hiu] 
becJonic a budillui, and it is by this name 
that he is usually knowti iri Bnrmali, It is 
also wrlttmi Godania, Gsiudama. 

GOTAMA HISHI. See Jains. 

GOTAUZES. a Parthian kin^ A.D. 
45. S(^c Greeks of Asia 

GOT-BEGOON. Bksg. Solanum tor- 
vnin. 

GOT- BOH. Maii. 55izy pirns xylocarpa. 

GOTHIC. A branch of the Indo Ger- 
Thanie stock of langiiages. The Goths con- 
sulted the heai‘t of victims, had oracles, had 
sybils, had a Venus in Freya, and Parcas in 
thd Valkyrie. See Baber. 

GOTH island, belongs to tbe Japanese 
empire. — il/ttrrya^ L<(Z. p. 173. 

GOTHO. Uria. Carissa caraudds.— Looi. 

GOTRA. Sans. A tribe. Professor Wil- 
son calls it a family, lineage, relationship liy 
descent from a common ancestor of the same 
name; a family, a tribe, especially applied 
to races of brahmans— who reckon thrir 
descent from some celebrated saiiib or regard 
him as their primitive spiritual head mid 
whose designation they bear, — as the Blia- 
radwaja-gotra, Kasyapa-gotra, Siiudilya-go- 
Ira, &c. In Vol. II, p. 12, of tho Hindu 
Theatre, Professor Wilson says, “it is as- 
serted that thirteen Gotra or families of 
brahmins own tUoii* origin to as many diving 
sages called after their name. Kasyapa 
(Kusip) is one of the number. The AswA- 
layaiia Sutra of* the Rig Veda contains the 
enumerabioii of the Gotra, dnd their sub- 
divisions, but ill a very involved and unin- 
telligible style. The jiopdlar enumeration 
of them, however, is nob uncommon; but 
it is nearly, if not wholly, confined to the 
south of Indisfj where several of the represen- 
tatives of these tribes yet claim exisfei" 

ite also says, at p. 3, of his note to 
“Johnson’s Extracts fromtlie Mahabharata 
that in tho south of India, braluaans are st* 
found pretending to bo sprang from so"*® 
of the patrlardbal familiesi Thisj however* 
is not correct, for, throughout the entire 
insula, every brahmin claims his own Go i 
and every marriage is regulated by the Got; 



GOUGH. ' GOUPHOOARPUS. 

jio brahmin marries into his own Got bat ! wounded. He was nominated to the Mysorcl 
into one not belonging to the same natural ' division of the Madra.s Army in ISflT, and 
family. Elliot Wilsou^s Hindu Theatre Wil- in 1840, went in connuin.d of the land 
suns Glossiiry. See Got, Hindu ; Mari-iage. i forcos ngain^t China, for wliich services he 
GOTRABIIID. Sans, from gotrai a ! was made G. C. B. and a Baronet. He 
niouTitain, and bind, to divide. was appointed Cornuuinder-in-Chier In Indian 

GOTTB, also Gotti chefctu. Tel. Zizy^ and on tlm 2‘Jth of Derjernbof 1848» 
plius xylopyrus.— 11 iiVid. also Z. elliptica j with tlje right vying of liic army of Gwalior^ 
and Z. eAratMitta. — Roxb. lefeated a ^tahratta force at Maliaraj* 

GO l’Ti GADUA. Tel. Spathium Chi- porej and captured 56 guns, &c. In 1848 
iieiise. /i'om-. syu. of Aponogetoii moiioata- j and 18-1 G, the army under his personal 
cljys Linn. The roots are much prized as I command ticfcated the Sikli army at Mood- 
food by the Yariadi race. —Br 271. I keo, Ferozcsliahj and Hohrana, lor wliich 

GOTIJMBA. Sans.^ Byronia. [ servicics he received ilie thanks of both 

GOU-CHUNA, or Go-chunec is a field of Houses of Parliament, .and was rn.i.sed to thd 


wheat and Cliuiia or Ciccr arietiimm sown 
together. The practice of sowing culnii- 
leroiis and leguminous plants togetherj is ad- 
vantageous to tlie land, as well as to the crop. 
j)e\v i*eadily forms on the leaves of the 
Cliuua, which would not form on the wheat, 
and this, in seasons of drought i.s often the ' 
means of preserving both crops. AgrienU ; 


turalists in Europe sow clover with barley, successor.^; 


Peerage. Boring tlie last desperate strug*' 
glewith the Sikhs in 1848-‘ll), Sir H. Gougll 
subdued the enemy, though at a great expen- 
diture of human life. The next year he 
rechived from his sovereign addirionnl rank 
in the Peerage, from the East India Com- 
f ,B*i,000, and a similar sum 
for himself and his next two 


pany a. pension 
from Pariiamen 


ilax, and oats ami Lcnt-coru. — Elliot. 

GOUDLION. Fr. Tar. 

GOUGl liA. A curious evergreen laurel- 
iike tree, was found by Dr. Hooker at Ohat- 
iiig in the Lacheu valley of Sikkirii. Its 
genus was named (Wiyhl, Ic. Plant) after the 
Hoii’ble Oapt, Gougb, to wliom the botany 
of the Peninsula of India is indebted. It 
is a large and liandsoiiie evergreen, very 
similar in foliage to a fine rhododendron, 
and its hardier varieties would prove a 
Valuable ornament on English lawns. Wight 
m leones gives Goughia GrifUthiana, and 
Neilgherensis. — Hooker Him. Jour. Vol. II, 
p.33. 

GOUGH, Hugh, Viscount, born in 1779, 
was the son of George Gough, Esq., of 
Woodstown, county of Limerick. Ho enter- 
ed the British army in I 791j served at the 
bapture of the Cape of Good Hope and the 
Butch fleet in Saldaiiha Bay, 1795, and 
afterwards in the West Indies, including the 
attack on Porto Rico, the Brigand war in 
St. Lucia, aud capture of Surinam. He 
proceeded to the Peninsula in 1809, and 
commauded the 87tii at the battle of Tala- 
vera where he was severely aud dangerously 
wounded, horses shod under him both 
at Bai-ossa and Vittoria and Nivelle, again 
severely wounded, for which engagements 
be received the Gold Cross. He also coru- 
jaauded this I’egiment at the sieges of 
vadiz and Tariffa where he was wounded 
“ithe head. At Barossa, his regiment oap- 
'Qrod the Eagle of the tith French Regiment, 
*jod at Vittoria the baton of Marshal Jour- 
At Nivello he was again severely 


Lord Goilgh died on Tuesday i 2nd 186?. 
The son of a Limerick squire, he fought hi# 
way up to a viscOiinteyj a baton, and if’ 
fortune, by vii fue of every quality of a good 
soldier; He was impatient in battle : though 
gifted with great powers of combination aud 
strategy, bis impulsive j)ersonal bravery, and 
rushing into the midst of the bai tie, by hurry- 
ing oil one movement before the previous 
arrangement could bo carried Out, disarrange 
ed and rendered UKeles.s ln.s own valuable 
plans. General Havelock suid ho was a man 
with a lu.st for danger ; lie exciteil the warm- 
est attachment in his soldiers, and his zeal 
succeeded ulmost as well as Snwarrow’.s. He 
never lost a battle, — for Cliilliaiiwallab, 
though a terrible destruction of life was nob 
a lost battlcj ami at Uujerat, where, for the 
first time in his life, ho took advice and lOb 
artillery have fair play, he destroyed the mo.st 
dangerous enemy, save Hyiler, the British 
ever encountered in India. The victory was 
due in no slight degreo to the reckless daring 
with which he inspired all Under his com- 
mand,— LdueZoa Spoctaior. Mon of the Timck . 

GOUL, amongst the Persons, a fabu- 
lous spirit, sotnetirnes rtjpresented as in thjO 
form of a heailtifnl young woman, that 
gorts to church yards. They afiSrtn thuJi it 
entices the traveller by its cries, and 
tears him to pieces with its claws.— 

C. A. DeBode'e Travels in Luristan and 
bisiany p. 2t3; See Gholile; 

GOUK Buuii. BoehincHa nivea. i 
GOUPHOCARPUS FRUTICOSUS. 8#«i 
Cynanchiim argei; , 
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' " GOtfa 

■ A small territoj'yi ★ell sUnated 

fop defenco, in the centre of the most rug- 
feed country of the Paropamesus. iMahmud 
&ori conquered Afghanistan from the Tar- 
tar race of Sabaqtagin in lI6(>, carried his 
army into India and took Benares ; and 
died A. D. 1205, his empire vvas divided 
amotlgst his favoni^itds and his frecdrnen, 
hud Afghanistan fell to the share of Mldoz. 
iSldot was soon dispoiled of it by a prince of 
Kharism, whose successor Jelal-nd- Oiu, >Va8 
Compelled to yield it to Jengiiis Klian. 

GOUR, called also Lucknonti, the ancient 
cnpital of Bengal, and its territory supposed 
?o be th(5 Gangia regia of Ptolemy. It stood 
bn the left bank of the Ganges, on a stone em- 
bankment about 2o miles below llajmabal. 
It Was the capital of Bengal 7ol) years 
before CJlirist, and Was repaired and beauti- 
fied by Akbar, who gave it the name of Jan- 
natabad, wliich name is still born by a part 
of the circar in which it Was situated. Ac- 
cording td Ferishta’s account, the uiiwllole- 
^^pmeuess of its air about the middle of the 
Xlixteeuth century occasioned it to bo de- 
uced soon after ; and the seat of govern- 
t was removed to Tondah or Tarmah, a 
few milds higher up the river, -^then to Raj- 
fiiahal. Three Causes however, viz : the re- 
moval of the capital, the desertion of its old 
bed by the GangCsj atid the urivvholesomeness 
bf the region have Contributed to turn Gour 
Into a wilderness. No part of the site of 
kneient Gour is nearer to the present bank of 
the Ganges, than four miles and a halfi and 
some parts of it, which were originally Avashed 
bythat river, arc now 12 miles from it. Taking 
the extent of the ruins of Gour at the most 
Reasonable calculation, it is not less than 15 
miles iu length (extending along the old 
bank of the Ganges), and from two to three 
in breadth. The rulet's of Bengal, capital, 
Kiananj or Goiir ? who have been identified 
las the first, Were the family of Hhupala. 
Abn’l Fazl, however, cmimeriites three dynas- 
ties as prior to this family. The first of the 
Vaidya rajasj was Sukh Sen, in A. D. 10G3i 
Its last hindn king was Lakshmanan. He had 
been placed on the throne in infancy, and 
during his long reign had been a jtlst and 
Jliberal ruler. In A; D. 1203, Bengal was 
fiwerrnn by Bakhtiar, a general of Maho- 
Gori and the last hindn king escaped 
Gour is also, by many, supposed to 
i been founded by one of the physician 
^nasty of Bongab not long before the 
pahomedan invasion ; thoiigh Bow and Ben- 
Bel state that it Was the capital of Bengal 
years before Christ. — fr. of Hind., Vol. 
I, p 94 RsntieZi’tf Jlfemmr, p. 65. Pnns^'i 
by p. 272» 


OOTJe BRASliAlf. 

GOUR. Bob ganrns; See Bos, BotMa 
M ammalia. ’ 

GOUR, A river 11 miles fromJubbul- 
poor. 

GAURA. or Goura. Sanscrit pundits, of 
old, divided the colloquial languages of 
India into two classes, each containing five 
dialects, denominated respectively, the five 
Gaura and the five Dravida. By the term 
Gaiira or Gauda, are meant the Bhasha or 
Pracrit or spoken tongues in northern 
India, some old ones of which have since 
ceased to be spoken, or have merged into 
others. At present the languages which 
may be considered Gaura are Bengali, 
Hindi with its neighbour the Hindustauij 
Panjabi, Gnjarabhi, Marathi, and the lan- 
guages of Kashmir and Nepalj altogether 
nine. The pundits named the five Dravida or 
Dravira, viz., Telinga, Karnatika, Mahra- 
tha, Gurjara, and Dravira or Tamil proper, 
but, at present, Dr. Caldwell displaces tho 
Gurjara or Gujarathi, and the Marathi, and 
considers the Dravida proper or Tamil, the 
Telinga, Talunga, or 'felugu, and the Kar- 
nataka, Kannada or Canaresej to be tho 
three principal languages of the Bravidian 
family, and he adds thereto the Malayalam, 
tho Tula, and tho uncultivated Tuda, Kota, 
Gond and Kn, altogether nine Bravidian or 
Tamilian tongues. The Gour alphabet is the 
immediate parent of the modern Bengali, and 
it is to be seen in the ancient inscriptions at 
Budd’ha Gaya in the Nag Arjuna cave also 
in an insci iptioii from Bhubaneswnr in Orissa 
and in one from Brahmoswar in dnttack.— 
Dn Ouldwelt*8 Gomparative Grammdr. Sec 
Abhaya, Deva, India. Inscriptions. 

GOURAHUR. An obsoilro tribe of Raj- 
puts in Saheswan, Gungeree, Pttchlunah, 
Budurea and Bilram, on the borders ot 
Budaon and Aligurh. — Hilioi. 

GO UR AMY, the Ospliromentls olfax. 
Comm, an excellent fresh water fish, of 
China, grows to lbs. 20 in Aveight, has been 
introduced into Bengal, Madras, Neilgher- 
ries, Australia, Mauritius, Cayenne. R 
esteeujed of more delicate flavour than the 
salmon or turbot. 

GOURA-NEBOO; Bbho. Citrus berga- 

Hilfl I A. ffTlAOlACI 1 

GdUR BRAIlMAlf. one of the ten tribes 
of brahmans, they state that they came 
from Gour in Bdngab but there is mttoh im- 
probability in the story. T?here can be littw 
doubt of Canoujea brahmans emimtiug o® 
the invitation of Adiswara, iVom Caimnj to 
Bengal ; We theRoforej cannot acepUnt for tbo 
whole tribe of Gour brahmans not only 
ing their native seats, but crossing throng 
the country of the Oanoi;jea) and dwelh^B 
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r-^OOURI. 
on the other sido of them. If they emigfrat'^ 
cd in or about the time of the Pandawa, 
as universal local tradition would induce ns 
to suppose, it would lead to the inference 
that the Canoujea are a more modern race. 
The Gour brahman appear in general a more 
ignorant race than the Canoujea brahman, and 
can seldom be got to give an intelligible 
account of their own sub-divisions, but it 
may be gathered that they amount to the 
number of forty-two. The most noted tribes 
of Gour brahmins are the Adh Gour, Joogad 
Gour, Ky tt’h hul Gour,Googur Gour, Dhurum 
Gour and Sidh Gour. — Filllot Supp, Gloss, 

GOURD. Eng. Kikium, An. Gourd is 
a term, like that of melon, and pumpkin, 
applied as a suffix to the fruits of species of 
the natural order Oucurbitaceoa or Gourd 
tribe and of the genera Cucurbita, Cucumis 
and Lagonaria. 

Cucumis raelo, is the melon. Ilonincasa 
cerifera, is the pumpkin or wliite gourd, 

Lagenaria vulgaris, is tho bottle gourd 
or wliite pumpkin. 

Tricosanthes anguina, is the snake gourd. 

Cucumus satiya, the cucumber. 

Cucurbita maxima, is the squash gourd or 
red gourd. 

Cucurbita auraiitia, is the orange gourd. 

Cucurbita ovifera, is the vegetable mar- 
row. 

' The wild Gourd of 2 Kings iv and 39, 
is the bitter cucumber, Citrullus colocyn- 
this.— p. 58-59,; 

GOURD OIL. Sco Oils. 

GOUREA. See Inscriptions, p. 390. 

GOUll’GIA. Pers. Audropogoii schse- 
nanthus. Linn. 

GOURHA RAJ. See Inscriptions, p. 390. 

GOURIA. Sans. Wliite, or light yel- 
low : from goura. 

GOURI. A forest in which Parvati and 
Siva were surprised by the Rishi. See Uraa. 

GOURI, in hindu mythology the goddess 
of abundance, and is called Isa, also Isaui or 
Parvati, also Lakshmi and corresponds to 
llie Ceres of Greece. Her festival relates 
to the Bassant or spring, tho vernal equinox. 
An imago is made of earth, barley is 
sown and by watering and artificial heat 
u made to grow. In Rajputanah beau- 
tiful girls carry the idol and bathe it 
in the water, and return with it to the 

fc . Tho festival resembles that of the 
__ ian Diana, e,t Bubastis, and of Isis 
Jt iSusiris within the Delta of the BTile. 
Paring the festival, Iswara yields to his con- 
sort Gouri, and occupies an unimportant 
Mtion near her at the waters edge, meanly 
smoking intoxicating herbs, and, 
^aether by apoident ordesijgn, holding the 


GOUR RAJPUT, ^ 
stalk of an onion in full blossom as a mace 
or club, a plant regarded by some of the 
Egyptians with veneration, but held by the 
bindus generally in detestation ; and why 
the hind us should on such an occasion, thus 
degrade Iswara is not apparent. Gangori, 
is a hindu festival sacred to the goddess 
Gouri about the beginning of September, 
on tho 7th of Bhadrapad when Parvati 
is worshipped as a tender maiden. It 
lasts three days. Cpl. Tod remarks that by 
the prefix of Ganga (the river) to Gouri, 
the Ganger festival is evidently one, essen- 
tially sacred to a river goddess, affording 
proof of tho c<immon origin of the nfces of 
the Isis of Egypt and India. Tho Rajputs ; 
term a preceding festival tho Ahairea on 
Muhooratka shikar ill which theisoblos hunt 
the wild boar. — Tod-s MajaHhan, Vol I. p? 
575. See Gauri. 

GOURI-SAKKAR. A hindoo idol, in 
which the god Siva is repre.sented in a sit- 
ing posture, with Parvati sitting on his 
knee, the bull Nandi at his feet and the Sinha 
or lion at Imrs. See Gouri j Burabur, Uma, 

GOURINE, A sub-family of birds of th% 
Order Gerai tores, which may be shown thusP 

Oruer IV,— Gemitores or Pigeons. 

Coliimbidin. 

Suh-fam. Troroninro 5 gep. 3 spb-gen. 28 ap. 

3 Toria ; 8 Ti eron ; 3 Splienocercus, 4 Ptilinopus 
Garpopliagus, 

Suh-fam. Columl)iiiai, 7 gen. 2^ sp. g Alsocoinus | 
SPalumbus; 2 Coluinba; 4 Macropygia; 2 Gcopiliaj 
7 Turfcnr ; I Chalcoplmps. 

Suh-fam. Gouriuw ; 1 gen. 1 sp. viz., 1 Caleenas 
Nicubarica 

GOURKANI. The name of th# tribe to 
which 'fimur belonged, also mirza 
Babprand his descendani®. Fernery Sistoi^y 
of Afghans, p. 71 . 

GOUR-KAYfJT. One of the twelve suK 
divisions of the K»yet race they are chiefly 
to bo found in Bengal. Elliot, Supp. Gloss. 

GOUROOA n^lso Gaurua, an inferior class 
of Rajpoots in Reliur and Nugeena of Bijr 
nore, Iradatnugur of Agra; and Suhar 
Shergarh, and Hnzoor Tahseel of Muttra. 
Elliot Sapp, Gloss. 

GOUR RAJPUT. One of the Chateea 
kula or 36 clans of royal rajpoots. Accord- ; ^ 
ing to Colonel Tod, (VoL. I, p. 115), the an«^ : 
cient kings of Bengal were of this race, ai^d < 
gave their name to tho capital Luk’hnoij^ 
'J'here arc several of this clan in the 
Provinces of India, Colonel Tod gives thu^v. 
names of five Sak'ha of Gour, which do 
at all correspond witli those known in the ' ^ 
N. W. Provinces, where they are divided 
into three classes called Bhut Gour, Bamun 
Gouf, and Ghumar Gour. Elliot Qlgsg^ 



. OOVARDHAl!?. 

6^^^ TAGA, an important tribe of 
■ ^rahmi; • vi^scent, in the Norfcb West of 
India, exiendiiijiy over a "reat part of Upper 
the Upp«r Doab, arid the Delhi 
Territory. ^J’hey state that they wei*o in- 
vited from Bengal to the N. W. Provinces 
by rsj-' Janamejaya for the purpose of 
exterminating snakes; whicli fnble, no 
<}oubt veils, under an allegorical type, the 
iinportaTit historical fa'*.t, tliat the serpents, 
for whose annihilation so much trouble was 
taken, were Takshac— Scythian buddhists. 
Mliot, Supp. Qlos. 

GOUT. The following prescription has 
been found very snccLssful in gout : pre- 
ceded by a warm purgative or two the 
medicine may be begun with and continued 
for soniv^ weeks after the attacks. — Rp. Pulv. 
Guiaci. Potass Broniid. M agues Carbon aa 
gr. viii. One powder to bo taken three times 
a day before meals. — C. M. ]). 

GOLiTUM HAJPOQTS, once a very pow- 
erful clan ill the Lower Doab of Hindostan. 
The class is now usually rated amongst the 
(3lmuderbans ; hut they arc not considered as 
;iil|toldiug a place amongst the 3(* royal races. 

GOVA. Tkl. Guatteria corasoidcs. 
GOVA GUTTL Tkl. Species of Tri- 
chodesda. 

' GOVAPA. Sans. Tallow. 

GOUSSKB. ISee Koutouktow. 

GOVAIiDHAN, a mountain which the 
Yadu race w^orshipped. Jt js celebrated in 
ludian poetry and is still a great place of 
biudu pilgrimage. Nothing less than that 
it is the pcrsoniticaliun of Krishna hiuiself 
is the opinion in which Goverdlmn is hold 
byhis followers. Devout voiai ics, perform the 
circuit of the mount, by going round its 
base prostrating themselves at each step on 
the way, and marking the space covered by 
tlieir bodies. This is a vow or penance, 
which can be completed only in several 
years and one devotee lias been heard of 
who had been able to go round but half the 
mountain in seven years. No hindu dares 
to bring home any stone from Goverdhuu ; 
it is said to be endued with life. The 
Luka-Luki ' or Hide-and- Seek tank, near 
Goverdhun, speaks of the early ago of that 
among the hind us, having been played 
by Krishna with the Gopini. 

The mountain Goverdhun js fabled to 
|^;.Bfcve been reared by Krishna, 
vv iCbitra Kailias smil’d ; and, warbling in a softer 

* Sang til© rod lightening, hail, and whelming rain. 

P’er G'ocul green and Vr^o’s nymph-loy’d plain 
By ludra hurl’d, whose altars ne’er had glow'd, 

Csihce infant Krishna rul’d the rustick tniiu 
. I^ow U^jU’d with terroi*— Them the heavenly child, 
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GOVINDA. 

Call'd, and with looks ambrosial Smil’d, 

Then with one finger rear’d the vast Goverdhon 
IhmcaMi wliose rocky burden * 

On pastures dry the maids and herdsmen trod : 

The Lord of thunder felt a mightier God ; 

— iS'/r W. Junm's Hymns to ludra, Vol. XTII 
p. 274. Tr. of Hkd., Vol. If, p. 114, Hi 
See Krislnia, Tiiputi. 

GOVBRNOR GENERAL, one rules Bri. 

tish India, witli 3 Governors of Madras, and 
Bombay ; 13 Lieutenant Governors of Bengal, 
N. W. Provinces or Agra, aiul the Punjab, 
and its dependencies. 4 Chief Commission’ 
ers, Oadh, Central Provinces, Burmali, Sind 
and Hyderabad, Assigned Ten-pitories ; I 
Comnp'ssirinep of ]\lysope; g Residents of 
Hyderabad aijd Nepaul ; 2 Agents to Gol 
vernor General for Rfijpiitnnah and Indore. 
A Governor General rules the Portuguese 
possessions of India ; another Governor 
General, rules the Dutch East Indies, known 
as the Notherland posses dons in India; tbc 
Spanish Ea.st Indies in the Philif.pians hnve 
another Governor General, and tne French 
Possf‘8.‘‘ions in India have a Governor. 

GO VILA, Tkl. Aristolochia Iiidica.-— 
Limp. 

GOVINI). Tlie tenth Guru of the Sikhs, 
from Nanuk. He trained them as soldiers. 

GOVINDA, Sans, from go, a cow, and 
vid, to share out. 

GOVINDA, Gopnla, and Gokala, are 
names of Krishna, derived from his pastoral 
avocation of herdsman, from go, a cow. Gopi- 
nath husband or lord of the Gopi is derived 
from his association with the Gopi herd 
women, tlyarleva, Jyad the bard of the Yadu 
race, in the oneiiiug of “ the songs of Govhir 
da,” says “ if thy soul be delighted with the 
remembrance of Hcri, or sensible to the 
raptures of love, listen to the voice of 
Jyadeva, whoso notes are both sweet and 
brilliant ” Jyadeva opens the first interview 
of Krishna and Radha with an animated 
description of a night in tlio rainy season, 
in which Hcri or Krishna is represented as a 
wanderer, and Had hn , d an gh ter of tb e shepherd 
Nanda, is sent to offer him shelter in their 
cot. Nanda thus speaks to Radha ; “ ‘ The 
firmament is obscured by clouds, the wpod: 
lands are black with tamala trees;, that 
youth who roves in the forest will be fearful 
in the gloom of night; go my daughter 
bring the wanderer to my rustic mansion. 
Such was the command of Nanda the 
herdsman, and henoo arose the love of 
Radha and Madhava.” The poet proceeds 
to apostrophize Heri, which the hindu bard 
terms Rupaca, or personal description. 

‘‘ Oh thou who reolinesb on the bosom w 
CaijM»la, whosp ears flamp with gem.s» a“v 
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derived his ^ffulgenoei who slewest ilbe 
I Oaliya, who beamisfc like a 

gun on the tribe of Yadn, that flonriHhed Jike 
alotns; thou, who sittest on the plamap^p of 
Oaruda, who sippest nectar from the radiant 
lips of Pedma as the flntterinpf ohacora 
drinks the moon- beams; be viotorions, 0 
geri .” — MahoMa Central India, Vol. II, 
p. 135. 

GOVINDA CHAKDRA. See Insciip- 
tioTis, p. 391. 

GOVINDA BAJA. See Inscriptions, 
pp. 383, 390. . 

GOVINDII SINHI. See Hindoo. Sikhs. 
GOWDI, a nan^e for the fish called the 
Sword Dragonot, a species of Callionymns. 
GOWGIRD. Pbrs. Sulphur. 
GOWHATTY, a town in\ Assam, 335 
miles from Galoutta, it is on the Ipft bank 
of the Brahmaputra river in long. 91 ° 40’ 
E., andlat. 2G® 20’ IJ., audLs i;}0 feet aboyo 
the sea level. 

GOWLA Guz. Hind. Tam. A brown 
coloured seed, about the size of, and having 
much the same appearance as the coriander 
peed, but more oval. Thoy have a pleasant, 
subaromatic and mucilaginous taste ; and 
are considered by native practitiouers as cor- 
dial and stomachic. Thoy arc imported into 
Bombay from the Persian Gulf, and ai’c dis- 
tinguished in the bjj-zaars either with op 
without ha.sks. — Faulkner. 

GOWMUTTEJil, a river near Bageswur 
iuAlmorah. 

GOWRANDEB, a town in Maubhoqm. i 
GOWRIPHAL. I)uk. Hind. Rubus lasio. 
carpus. Rubus Indicus, 

• GOWR-GIA ? pEiis. Lemon grass. 
GOWTUM, See Nvaya. 

GOW-ZABAN. Guz. Hind. Pers. 
Hart’s ear, literally. Cow’s tougu.e. 

GOYOSOQ. JaP/.nesb, a Custom-house 
or Town-hall: where all foreigners trans- 
act business and see Japanese officials. 

GRA See BodjQ. 

GRAOEMOUNX, in Lat. 30 ® 2r 6; N- 
and L. 78 9 3*'0 B., in Garhwal, hear the 
samtanum of Massuri, at tlie cistern of Ge- 
Sir Andrew . Waugh’s barometer is 
feet, i^boye the sea, and at the cistern 
of the barometer at Mary Villa, near Grace- 
mount is 6,715 feet 0. T. 8. Sehlagetitweii. 

, <jRAOILLABlACOPFIPOLIELLA.The 
;of this tuines the coffee lesves, it 
bht of no importance to the 

MOHl^ Ore. 
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Ceyloa Moss, 
Edible Sea weed, 


iLOdii. 

Eng. 


MonisBe 40 


A small and delicate fuens, 
for the amylaceous firoperties it. 
and the large proportion of true : 
fnruislies. The fronds are 
filaments much branched, mid pf 
purple color. If* grows abundantly in 
large lake or backr water which pstendsll^ 
tween Pntlam and Galpentyr, Ceylon. < 
collected by the natives principally dlhf^^p 
tbe south-west monsoon, when it bedcs^M^ 
separa ted by the agitation of the water. 
moss is spread on mats and dried in the eiS 
for two or three days. It is then waabij^ 
several times in fresh water, and again 
posed to the snn, which bleaches it, 
which it is collected in heaps for exporfetior^'^ 
100 grains weight yielded the follpwmg pr^^; 
Dortions ' 


porfcion.s : 

Vogt^tahlojplly, 
I'niG starch, - 
Lig^iieous fibre, 
Sulphate and inu* 
riato of soda, 


54-50 

1500 

1800 

6-50 


Qiim, - • 4'Oi^/' 

Sulphate andpfaoB- 
phato of lime, • 


— with a trace of wax and iron. For a deryj 
coction of Ceylon moss, take Ceylon )noi84% 
ground to fine powder two drachms, wai^ 4 ! 
one quart, boil for twenty minutes, strainy 
through muslin. By increasing the propew-^' ' 
tiou of the ground moss to half an ounce, "the ^ 
filtered solution on cooling becomes a firfe; 
jelly, which when flavoured by cinnamon 
lemon peel, sugar and a little wine, is an ' 
cel lent article of light food for sick phildrel^^ 
and convalescents. The whole thallus . 
this one of the Algm is spine tjmes impoi;^ "! 
from Ceylon and the J^ast Indies and 
in Britain for dressing silk goods.— 

•Fhar. p. 276. Sep Plocaria, Ceylon 
Fucuh, Edible Sea^Weed. ' ^ 

GRAOJLLARIA TENAX. 

Fucus spinoBas,. Linn. | Gigartina tepax. 

„ tenax. Tuiinek. | Gracillaria spipoBa. 
Eucheuma spino^, | 

A.gar-Agar, * Malay. I Bulung, 

Karang, „ Dongi Pflngi, MacAbj 

Sajor-kamng, » | 

Gracillaria tenax one of the Algm, < 

Order Rhodymeniaoem seems to have ap.^ 
,nj[ms, spiftosa also Gracillam^ 

alspFuctiB tenax pf Turner. Mr. 
and the Honorablo Mr. Morrison- s^y ^ 
G^rtina ten^x, that the Ohines4' |. 
collect this s^weed on the coa^fi j 
extent, using it for food, ^4 ^ 

arte, affording an excellent 

glues «I|4 



)S^i.>'a.:..P!f>Wrif : ribi--:.' of ;;>:-]^|^#.:iSiilteJ- 

pfibapbi” *whtcb it rendw Hi&Jjr trAna- 
p^nt. li is lilso uised ^ a siae for stiffen- 
( 1 ^ silks and ganse, and extensively employ- 
ed mj^to^ni^tuFe of lanterns and in the 

^^^and other kinds of fud are boiled down 
jeliy by the islanders on the south and 
;(^^nsively nsed for food,* {Williama^ 

. The Honorable Mr. Morrison 

S *: Grapillaria tenax is the Fncus 
X of Turner: about 27,000 lbs. are 
ai^hany imported into Canton, from the 
ipf^noes of Fokien and Tchi-Kiang, and 
toM. the pound. The Chinese 
the basis of an excellent glue and 
h, and employ it chiefly in the manu- 
a of lanterns, to stren^hen or vamish 

g ' er and sometimes to thicken or give 
td silks or gauze. Mr. Neill thinks 
(the gnmnw substance called Chin-chou, 
^^ai-:^i, in Cfhina and Japan may be com- 
1 of this substance.-' Windows made of 
of *bambqos and crossed diagonally, 
iiib^e fnaqnently their interstices wholly filled 
•^ilij^h' the transparent hai-tsai glne. ifr. 

Middle Kingdom p. 275, 
Mr, Morrison's Compendious Svm- 
See Alg^^ Agar-Agar, Euchenina; 
Fuous j . Plocaria. 

..r '&RApULA. A genus of, birds of the 
^b^^^ily Gracnlinm of which there are 
secies, the G. religiosa Linn, being 
Mkt best known from its facility in learning 

fllS^OUIiA BBLIGTOSA. Liira. 

Hind. I Mancho, , Jay. 

Jav. I Teeon^, Suijat. 

Jphnd in Java, Sumatra and the Great 
is easily domesticated, 
learns to whistle and talk and imitate 
^tgian speech with greater facility than any 
JSf»y. C^«. See Birds. 

■ A Sub-family of birds 

10 gen. 27 sp. viz., 4 Graonla, 
ticeps, 3 Acridotheres, 4 Stnrnns, 
dglossa; 9 Stnmia, 2 Calornis', 
Ei 1 Enodes; 1 Mina.. See Birds. 
Epi^HLUS, a genua of birds of the 
;;|^<»ltoanid89, in.which family are 5 gen. 

' i.; :2 Pbmton, 2 Sula, 3 Pelecanus, 

Plotus. ' 

ktifirL. Dok. Entada pusastha, D. 0. 
I-BACTBIANS. See Khutri. 

; 0re^ in Asia. 

h or Grane, also Quade, the Gerra 
Klat;29® 28»N.,lang. 47 68’ B„ 
by Arabs. It is on the west 
‘ Peraiaii Gulf, on 

I ,.6ind, Giise|!#.fmd 



able; i4. the I 

Mtrtmomjithe pteeeM hare wJt a' gn^ 
number of names, or epithets o{ i 

which are to this day nnknown*^ to ^ 
Europeans. The following, howevm*, are 
known to * every Indian, because they * 
serve to give a name to the seven days 
of the week; Ravi, or Surya, the Sun. 
Chandra,’ or Soma, the Moon, Mangala, 
or Cuja, Mars. Budha, Mercury. (Siro, 
or Vrihaspati, Jupiter, Sacra, op Bhrigu| 
Venus. Sani, or Saturn. Besides these[ 
the hindu astronomers consider Rahu, the 
Moon’s ascending and Ketu her descending 
Nodes, as obsonre planets, which occasion 
the Eclipses of the Sun and Moon. Graba, 
when the terms Madhya and Sphdta are 
prefixed to it, signifies the mean, and 
apparent place of the planet in the hindu 
sidereal, or fixed >iOdiac. Graha laghava is 
the name of a treatise on Astronomy, written 
about the 4657th year of the Cali yugfA, 
D. 1 555 ). The Graha, or planets of the hiudns 
are sometimes worshipped together, and at 
others separately ; Surya or Ravi, the sun ; 
Soma or Chandra, the moon, Mnngula, Budh, 
Vrihaspati, Sukra, Shuni orSani, Rahu, and 
Ketu.— Cole. Myth, Hind, p, 38. Kcda SmUta 
Warren. 

GRAHAM, Dr. Robert, a botanist, who 
described Dr. Wallich’sDeguminosBe. Author 
of a Catalogue of the plants growing in Bom- 
bay and its vicinity, published in 1830, but 
it has unfortunately been of little use, owing 
to the absence of descriptions rendering it 
impossible to identify in a satisfactory man- 
ner the species referred to. He died at an 
early age in India, and is buried at Candallab, 
in the Decoan.-— Hooker/, et Th. 

GRAHA PARIVRITHl. Sans. An ac- 
count of time used by the inhabitants of 
the Southern Provinces of the Peninsula of 
India. It consists of a cycle of 90 Solar 
Sidereal years of 365d. 16g. 31v. 30p; In- 
dian, or 805d. 6h. 12' 36" European time. 
Its epoch is A, A. C. 24, and it is oonstrnot- 
ed of the sum of the products of revolu- 
tions of Mars (15) Mercury (22) jupitw 
(11) Venus (5) Saturn (9) and Sun (1). 
GRAHAST-ASBAMAM. SeeSM^V 
GRAHILOTE or Gehlote, • - 

tribe of the Sooryavansi, the chief bf 
is the rana, Lord of Gbeetore. By 
sal consent, as well aa by tbb goto of 
race, its princes 4te admitteef to be 
direct descendants of Bama» - 

line.' A pedigpree k 
oonn^teayynl^ ' 











the iMger fish. 
OBAlNBf DB NAVETm FA Bap6 

GRAINBS DB ANIS. Fe. Aniseed 
GRAIN-PITS or trenches Tor storing 
grains are selected in elevated dry spotsw 
Their size being according to the nature 
of the soil. All the preparation they 
ttiidergo is the* incineration of certain vege- 
table snbstanceSf and lining the sides and 
bottom with wheat and barley stubble. 
The grmn is then deposited in the pit, 
covered over with straw, and a terrace of 
earth about eighteen inches in height, and 
projecting in front beyond the orifice of the 
pit, is raised over it. This is secured with a 
coating of clay and povv-dung, which re- 
sists the ordinary rains, but is renewed as 
the torrents iryure it. Grain can be kept 
in those for years without ii\jary. 

GRAINS OF FARAD 1 SB, are small 
fruits produced by species of Amomum, the 
Amomum Graua Paradisi and 

Agrandifiorum, tSmith. Eng, Oyc, 

GRAI^LATORES or Waders, an order of 
birds as under : 

a. Tribcj Prossiroatres. 

Fam. Ocidso, Otis and 3 sub^gen, 4 sp. Vi, 2. 1 PIou- 
hara; 1 Kupodotis $ 2 Sypheotklcs. 

,b. lucei'tae sodes. 

Fam. Glafeolidae, 1 gen. 2 sp. vii. 2 Glareola 
orientalis, laetoa. 

Fam. Gharadi'iadse. 

8xib-fam. Gursoriincc, 2 gen. 2 sp. vizw 1 Gilrso- 
tins Coromandelious, 1 Macrtitarsius bitorquatus. 

Siib-fam, Bsucitiae, 2 got. 2 6p. viz. 1 l^sacus ; 
1 QfldicnemUs. 

Sxih‘fam. Vanelliuso, 4 gon. 6 ep. viz. i Hoplop^ 
term ; 1 Sarcioplioriis ; 3 Lobivauellus^ 

3tt6«/am. CharadrinSd, 2 gen. 2 sub-gen. 10 sp. 
I Squatarola; 2 Charadrias ; 1 Eudromias, 6 Hiath 
cula. 

Cliio|)id8E>, 1 gPn. 1 sp. 1 HsematopUs ostra 

FiLM. Eeourvirostridee, 2 gen. 3 sp. 2 Uimantopttsi 
1 Aecurvirostra avoeetta. 

Fam. Scolopacidse, 16 gen. 32 sp. viz. Ibidorh‘yn«i 
elms ; 4 Tetanus ; 3 Actitis ; 6 Tringa ; 1 Terekia ; 

• wmdiSB, 4 Namenins j 1 Enrinsrhynchns ; t Ca* 

1 Philomaohua j 1 Strepsilas; 1 Phalaropua 

* _?®®*opax; I Maororfaanmhiis; 6 Gallinago 

lEhyuch^a. ; 

Fam. 

V Sub.jiimk lParrmed,8 geh. i sp. Viz. I lietopidittS 
; f All. . Gqiid8e,.| gin. I sab^gen^ 8sp. vk 8 Gras 





I Gen. Dromaa ardeota. 

Suh-fam, Ciconinae ; 3 gen. 6 sp. tik., 

Ciconia j 2 Leptoptilost ^ 

Sub-fam. Ardeinse, IgeU. 1 sub gen. 19. sp* #^ ' '''' 
dea; 6 Heredia, I Bntorides; 1 Araec' ~ 
corax ; 1 Tigrisoma; 1 Botaums; 4 ArOetta^ ’ 

e. Tribe Mocrodactylse. " 

Fam. Ballidm, 7 gen. 15 sp. viz. 1 PorphyHbil 
1 Gallicrex ; 8 Porzana ; 1 Ortygoinetra ; 3 
1 Qalljnula ; 1 Fnlica . . 

Many of these are migratory and 

v.ilnllvT Tnilio Cloi«rt(!a fVia TTi v 


annually into India across the Himalay 
Mr. Hodgson says the Grallatorial and Na- 
tatorial birds begin to arrive in Nepaul frotti 
the North, towards the close of August, and ; 
outinue arriving till the middle of Septexn* 
ber. The first to appear are the commoa 
snipe, and jack snipe, and Rhynchtna; nak^ : 
the Scolopaceous waders (except the wood- 
cock*,) next, the great birds of theberoa 
and stork, and crane families; then, ^be 
Natatores; and lastly, the wood-opekfii 
which do not reach Nepaul till November*, 
The time of the re-appeavanoe of these birdii* ■ 
from the South is the beginning of March) 
and they go on arriving till the middle of 
Mayk The first which thus return to Nepaul 
are the snipes ; then come the teol and dnpke; 
then the lar^o Natatores ; Sfid lastly, the 
great cranes and storks. The Grallatorec 
which visit Nepaul, or pass over it, are mncdi 
more numerotis than the Natatores the 
wild swan was only once seen in Nepanl 
in the mid winter of J 823, ^ when the' 
apparition suggested a new version of the 
well known hexameter.— 

* Bara avis in terris, alhqque Bitnillinitt cygUo.' ■ 
None of the Natatores stay in Nepanl bA 
yond a week or two, in autnmn, (when the' 
rice fields tempt them) or beyond a few dayA. 
in spring, except the teal, the widgeon, and 
the coot, which remain for the whole season^ 
upon some few tanks whose sanctity pr^ 
eludes all molestation of them. There ace. 
cormorants throughout the season upon ttej 
larger rivers within the mountains ; 
none ever halt in the valley, beyond a 
or two : for so long, however, both they A 
pelicans may be seen, occasionally, oh t 
banks jnst mentioned. 

The Larus and Sterna ai*e birom : 
usually affect the high searf,*^bntMr. ] 
son had killed both tbereddegged;^ 
a genuine pelagic Tern, in the _ 
Nepaul. But so had he fisfaing _ 

in truth he adds, who shall liiglit the^ii^ 
derings of these long^ winged birds j 
etherial^cpease f M§p»tioii 




AMA a 

lilge 6e^t0 or caiiiicil t^e 

tepitiicfl of India prior to the in- 
liiiMttOtioh of the jwos^^ 

: r a&AMlNAOE^^ of IriildleyMat- Sys- 
: plants, is the Pani- 

o authors, a very impiortant 

plants the Indian 

of which are arranged as under — 


:^;^t^:Ph»(are(Bf Qon. 2 FhaloHs ; 2 Huicus j 1 Hioro* 

Pom’ce®. Gea. 2 Paspalum; 6 Helppus? 
^Itb^doaphtoa ; lUrochlot 35 Pauicum; 5 Oplis' 
1 Stenotaphrum; I Tracliys ; 2 Pcnicillaria ’ 
‘ AVl^nisetum } 2GeDchras; ISetaria; 1 Hatzobnrgia* 
' . . h . 4 Sorghum : 2 Cliryaopogon ; 1 im- 

H oharum; 1 Batrabheriiiii ; 1 Lipeu* 
bpk)goii; 3 Spodibpogon ; 1 Voasiaj 
; 4 Ahtlliiteria ; 2 Apluda. 

6^ 2 Itchmitmm ; 1 Ilftmarthriaj 
yiam ; 2 Opbiurua ; 2 Kottbullia ; 

1 Oropetium ; 1 Zoysia. 

Zea; eCoix; 3 Phlcnm; 1 Hy^ 
; 1 Pei'otis ; 1 Glitiutarns : 2 Polypogou ; 
l^dpofoltolaB { 1 Gastridium j 2 Agi-ustis. 

SUpea i 1 Cheetaria. 

; lOiyaaj 1 Potamochloa. 

1 Potrimeteunaj 1 dhloris; 
ill ^nodon j I Miorochlda j 1 Daciylooiouiom ; 
Ai^hao I 4 Slensine j 1 Loptocliloa. 

II, diientai 1 Coiynephorus} I DeBchampsia ; 

' r P 1 Trisetum; 4*Aveua. 

i VH; ^ Donax } 5 Ampbidonax. 

; 6 Hordonm i 1 Loliam j 3 Triticum ; 
^||i|^lopa ; I Beetle ; 2 Elymus; 

20Poa; 4Briza; 1 Melicaj 1 Daci 
1 Lamarckia; 1 Cynosurus; 1 Itrachy podium ; 
^S^TOljbia ; 3 Festuca ; 6 Bromusj 1 Veesha; 

^ ; 4 Bambusa ; 1 Coutotheca. 


; { ^nOvfftihin eled styled the Gramiiiefie, 
;iild thb Fehicacetb, cortiprehend many of the 
l^hfitirMhahle pasture plants, all tlioSe which 
OOvn, such as wheatj barley, and 
which yields sujfarand 
of fdl plants in the form Of 
Their stractilre is among 
simple Of the perfect formsofvege- 
iWiteiAiiteim clothed with alternate ieai^os 
^^itfllks are nniversslly thin, and con- 
•iSidtiiilf ' hS; many sheaths to guard the 
fthd Shoots, a few 

inlilihidxitSry loaves collected at the ends of 
Brahi^ds Of ixifloresoence, and consti* 

R fldwerS, a .Very small ndinber of | 
;f.tod A Billie sOSd enclosed in A tliin 
^ raref^AU * that h&tnre provides to 
ihoBd : pUttts to pi^OsSrve their race 
d^th^ish theii^ liniherons kinds 
^st Vath sneh a simple 
.'’spOcieB' hre so 


to study And armngd, iiii^yldba'^ task h$ 
commenced upon right principles^ " The 
dural leaves, called glnmc^, paW, and 
scales, offer a prodigious number of different 
appearances, according to the' manner in 
which they are combined or modihed ; and 
the inflorescence, the number of stamens," 
the texture of the parts^ or the relation of 
the sexes to each other, afford additional 
means by which the distinctive charaeferg 
are varied. This is, lio doubt, one of the 
wise provisions of Providence by which 
mail is enabled to distinguish the useful 
from the useless^ the proii table from 
the unprotibahlo. For in no class ’ of 
plant* i.s it more necessary than in 
grasses to knbw how bo choose between dif- 
ferent species; For instance, most grasses 
are saccharine atid nutritious to cattle, but 
tile species of iTolcus, liromils, &c., are as 
frequently worthless. There is a great dif- 
ference between the. value of grasses for 
pasture; certain kinds suit the meadows, 
others marshes, others upland fields, and 
others bleak and sterile hills; where they 
furnish valuable food for sheep ; these kinds 
will hot grow indiscriminately; or are not 
eqilally shiUible for difl’erent soils and situa- 
tions, and it is therefore essential fbr the 
htisbiindrnd.n that he should be capable of 
discriminating between them. Some indicate 
the quality of soil : the species of DactyJis, 

I HolcuS, and Bromus are inhabitants of ste- 
rile land; the Festucse and Alopocuri of bet- 
ter soil : while various Pom and Cynosurua 
I are fbund only in pasture-land of excellent 
quality. The distribution of cultivated 
grasses is liowever, determined not merely by 
climate but depends on the civilisation, iu- 
dustry, and traffic of the pCoplc, and often 
on historical events. Within the northern 
polat circle agriculture is found only in a 
few places; In Siberia gmiu reaches at the 
utmost only to GO®, in the eastern parts 
scarcely above 65®, atid in Kamtschatka 
there is no agriculture even in the most 
Sdiibllern parts (51®). T^ poltkr limit of 
a^icnitnre on the north-^west coast of Ame- 
hda appears tb be somewhat higher, for in 
the more Boiitb^ possessions Utely ceded 
by Russia to the United States, (57 
to 63 ®) barley and rye; dotnd to matuiityi 
Only in Europe, namely in Lapland, do« 
the polar limit reach an nnusnally: high' 
latitude. Beyond thiB,>dried fish, 
and there potatoes, supply the plapd cf 
The grains wbiolv extend tq thf, 

zmx^h in 


-'aiii Bwedes) rf a- 'Japauj northern; ■ bf i^ 
bf Sl^Sa nnfpeqnent, and rice is fedhd* 

{^etable noarisbmeh^^ Eye is the nest dominate. The cause of thi^^ diltbr^^ 
which comes asBoqiated with these. This between the east and the west of the "Dld ^ 
jg the prevailing grain in A great part tinent appears to be in the manners 
of tlie northern temperate zonej name- culiarities of the people; In North 
ly in the south of Sweden and Nor- wheat and rye grow as in Europe, but 
iJay, Denmarkj and in all the lands boi- sparingly. Maize is^nore reared in ittj; 
dering on the Baltic, and the . north of western than in the old continent^ and 
Germany. In the latter another very predorainatcs in the southern proyiuces''^ 
jiukitious gram, biickwheatj is very fre- the United States. In the torrid zone, maiatr, 
quently cultivated. In the zone where predoiniuutes in AmerioM, rice in Asia; aad • 
rye prevails wheat is goneraliy to be both these grains in nearly equal quantity : 
found, barley being here chiefly cultivated in Africa. The cause of this distribution isj: 
for tlie manufacture of beerj and oats sup- without doubt, historical, for Asia is the na# 
pl^^ing food for the horses; To these there tivo country of rice, and America ofmai«b.' 
follows a zone in Europe and Western Asia In some situations, especially in thenetghJ 
where rye disappears, and wheat almost ex- bourhood of the tropics, wheat .is also met 
clusively furnishes bread; The middle and with, but always subordinate to these othqi^f 
the south of Eraiice, England, part of Scot- kinds of graim Besides rice . and maizd 
land, a part of Grermany, Hungary, the Cri- there are in the torrid zone several kinds of 
measnd Caucasusj also the lands of mid- grain as well as other plants which supply 
die Asia, where agriculture is followed, be- the inhabitants with food, either used along 
long to this zone. Here the vino is also witli them or entirely occupying their place;: 
found, wine supplants the use of beer, and nrej in the new continent, Yamfl 

barley is consequently less raised. Next (Bioscorea alata), tlio Manihot (Jatropha 
comes a district where wheat still abounds, manihot), and the Batatas (Convolvulos ba* 
but no longer exclusively furnishes bread, tatas), the root of which and the fruit of the 
rice and maize becoming frequent. To thi.s Pi«ang (Banana musa , furnish universal 
zone belong Portugal, Spain, part of France ai’tmles of ibod ; in the same zone in Africa, 
on the Mediterranean, Italy and Greece, Boura Sorghum ^ Pisang, Manihot, Yamtfj 
further, the countries of the East, Persia, Arachis hypogma *, in the East Indies 
Northern India, Arabia, Egypt, Nubia, Bar- the Indian Islands, Eleusino eoi’acanai 

hary, and the Canary Islands ; in these latter stricta, Panicum frumentaceum, several 
countries however the culture of maize or Pabns, and Oycadace© which produce the 
rice towaCdfe the soutli is always more con- Sag«), Pisang, Yams, Batatas, and the Bread 
siderable, and in some of them several kinds Eruit ( Artocarpus incisa . In the islands 
of Sorghum (Doura) and Poa abyssiuica Bie South Sea, grain of every kind dis-^ 
Como to be added: In both these regions of appears, its place being supplied by. thc 
heat, rye only occurs cat a considerable ele- breadfruit tree> the Pisang, and Tacca pin-* 
vation, oats however more seldom, and iit natifida. In the tropical parts of Australia 
last entirely disappear, barley affording food there is no agriculture, the inhabitants 
for horses and mules. Wheat is cultivated .living on the produce of the sago, of various 
to great heights in the Himalaya) it being palms, and some species of Arum. In thA 
one of the chief crops up to 9,500 feet on the high lauds of South America, there is a diA» 
Cheuab, and occurring to 1,500 feet on the tribution similar to that of the degrees rf 
Sutlej, good to 11,500 feet, and grown to latitude. Maize indeed grows to the height 
13,000 feet in Badak; l^oamay^ grows up 7,200 fedt above the level of the sea, hut 
to 7,600, and 8,000 feet on the Chenab ouly predominates between 3,000 and 6,0C^ 
tnd Ravi ; Eleusine corocana is frequent up feel' of elevation. Below 3,000 feet it 
to 6,000 and 7,000 feet, Hordeutn is culti- associated Avith the pisang and the ahatg 
jated on the Sutlej to 13,600 feet and 16,000 mentioned vegetables, while from CjOOQ tflf: 
wet, ond on the Chenab, and intadakaUd 9,260 feet the European grains abotin#i 
baho^ at 8,000 and 14,500 feet. But eveh wheat in the lower regions, rye and hea^ 
is abundantly grown .throughout the lu the higher, along with which Ohenoncji^ 
oiwalak fraCt and np the valleys at an eleva- dium quiuo as a nutritious* plant must 
non in places of 9, 000 or even nearly 7,000 t© enumerated. Potatoes alone are CUUlf 
Paspalum at 6,000 fedt; and on the vated from 9,260 to 12)300 feet. T64^ 
Faius of Iftdia, of these, wheat, Sox*- south of the tropic of Capricorn, 

are cold Weather cro^^^ In agriculture is practised, oonsideiuble'’s4^ 
^ ehsteittif^ paiH» of the temperate zone semblance with the northern tempeP8^;^Bj5iy 
« in Ghixia and may be obaervedi In the owwra,'fi!^K 

v&i 





PP^iV iti : ih^ 

Ipk)^ of Ooflft fio^i atiS in: tbe , te^pfli^te 
pb^ of: AttsMia, ^lt6at predon^ates ; 

hn^erj a^id i^e m appbar- 

I ieuiiod^^^ parts of these 

^ Landi tn 

Kstir the otLltnre of wheat is said to 

W with*uceess, but the inlia- 

.;|||S^ themselves of the Acrostichilm 

vfltV^tnahi as the main article of sustenance. 

, it appears that in respect of the pre*. 
iNsihiaading kinds of gi^ain, the earth may be 
-^Tided into five grand divisions, or kingdoms 
' i^lte^kingdom of rice, of maize, of wheat, of 
l^tly, of barley and oats. The fiM 
t are the most extensive ; the maize has 
tfce g^test range of temperdDtnre, but rice 
l^ay 'be BAid to support the greatest number 
the human mcoi (Schomc^ in Jamem^s 
cM^fyihwgh Thilmophical Joumal April 1825.) 

of the Indian species are 
^l^^atedhy Voigt at 1,300; The abundance 
l^^holesonie feeCdla contained in the seeds 
Cdl^eome hpecies renders them peculiarly 
^apted for the sustenance of man ; and 
wheat, barley) rye, oats) maize, rice, and 
corn, are the kinds of cereal grasses 
odmmonly employed^ it is because of 
: >the^ large si^e of their grain Compared with 
of other grasses; for the few which 
T ^^imwholeaome in their natarq! state are 
temulentiim) a common weed in 
|i|^y parts of England, the effects of Which 
undoubtedly injurious; Bromus purgatis 
O^thartious are said to be emetic and 
I.i|mgatiy6 ; Bromtis mollis is also uiiwholc- 
^^^^^'l^tuba quadridentata is said to be 
ffl^pbous; Moiinia varia is injurious to 
and some other species Are supposed 
milk of Cows which graze upon 
Among Corn-plants of India not 

■ ;r;j|||^ra 11 y knowe may be mentioned Eleusine 
lulled natchnee on the Coroa> 
coast, and Nagla Bagee, or Hand, 
i^mfwblrain India; Setaria germanica, 
German millet $ and Pauicum fVu- 
The tropical grasses differ 
iba bktra topical ones by their greater 
like the bamboos, being dfty.to 
by their larger leaves; by| 
separate seiea, and by their 
wny and elegant flowers, 
(rasses as fodder for cat- 
|88 than that of oom for 
?he best fodder-grasses of 
lly dwarf species, or at least 
•ise above foipr or five feet 
. The most esteemed are 
;iPUenm and Featuoa pra* 
and vaii(m8.Bpek 


grwcB .of ^rtoil: 

statnre; and j^^eptl|f i : 

In Australia tiio;favo^^ 
trails, or EAngaroo Grass 5 Inlhdii^. eilia^ 
ta is also in request^ bnt the most common 
Indian fodder^rass 4 s Doprba, Doorwa, or 
Hurryalee (Cynodon dactylou)*- Qama 
Grass (Tripsaoum dactyloides) has a great 
reputation as fodder in Mexico ; And atten- 
tion has lately been directed to the Tussac 
Grass of the Falklands (Festuca flabellata), 
a species forming tufts five or six feet high, 
and said to be unrivalled for its excellence 
as food for cattle and horses. Sugar is a 
general product of grasses; It exists in 
great quantities in the Sugar-Cane (Sac- 
cliarilm officinarum). Maize so abounds in 
sugar, that '‘its cultivation has been proposed 
in lien of the sngar-cane. (JSfay. Oyc.) 

Among the grasses there are both land 
and water, bat no marine plants, and their 
limit is the utmost range of the vegetable 
kingdom ; Indian species are as under : 

Botanidal, Hindustani. • 

Paspalum 8crobicalacanl.Kodn. 

Pauicum miliaceum, ...Cheua-glias, 

„ miliare, Kuugoo. ■ 

„ commutatum. 

halopiis, Jalgantee. 

„ eetigerum, . . .Buragalgantee. 

„ colonum, Shama, 

„ frnmeutacoum, ,Damra«Bhamai 
„ Oiliaro, ... Makur-jalee. 

„ hirsiitutn. 

Pencillaria spicata, ...Bajra. 

Sorghum vulgar©,... ■•.Jooan 
„ eaccliaratum, 

'Ohrysopodon acicnlaris. , 

Saccharum 8pontaneum.^8b. 

ipeocircis Berrata. 

Audropogon martini. 

AnthUtiria ciliata. 

Bottbollia glabra,..; ...Buksa; 
dynodou dactylon • >.;HarryaUee. DurvA; 
Dactyloctenium iBgyp- 

tiatjum. ^ ^ 

Bleuaind Indica, . . ; .u Aragum pillay^ Tam; 

„ . Egyptiaca. 

Pbalaris arundinacea. 

Ghlons barbata. 

Perotis latifolia, {Cleffhom.) 

Fasture grasses of India . — In the provin(^' 
besides grain, Camels and Elephants 
upon the leaves of vArious trees. Thti gow 
sheep, and cattle, ore pastured upon . 
are called the waste land, or the jungl®® ^ 
the villages *, the lAst are fed also 
chopped straw, and tha stalks 
(Sorghum vulgare)) cut into sm^ll 
while horseS) besides ‘pulses, arc 
grass brought Jn by roen 
but whOirathep scrApe .oft tfec 
creeping stemu 
UaBed 



n»tely il^tigboTit 

India, and Biicbeeds particnlarly in the 
Jforfchern parts where lawns and pastures of 
moderate extent are ^ made by planting 
pieces of its crwping stems, It is 
also much used for forming a covering for 
the banks of rivers, ramparts, and espla- 
nades. The high lands of the Ballaghaut 
also possess a grass of which cattle are amaz- 
ingly fond, and which has so strong an aro- 
matic and pungent taste, that the flesh of the 
animals, as well as their milk and butter, 
become scented with it. This species is 
allied to the Lemon grass, and is very abund- 
antly diffused towards the North-west of 
India. There are, however, numerous other 
grasses common in India which cattle de- 
light in ; but the greater number of these 
flourish most in the rainy season. Their 
rapid growth, and the great height they at 
tain, as well as their withered and. dry na- 
ture towards the close of the year, soon how- 
ever unfit them for pasture grasses. The 
inhabitants of many parts of India remedy 
this, by huiTiing down the old and dried up 
grass, when the young blade shoots up and 
affords excellent pasturage. India being at 
one season deluged with rain, and at another 
parched up, with heat, with only a few 
months of temperate climate, cannot be ex- 
pected to possess any pasture grasses similar 
to those of European countries. But as 
grasses are among the most universally dif- 
fused of plants, we find some suited to every 
season, indigenous in all parts of India, and 
affording food for its various herbivorous 
animals, For the purpose of pasturing im- 
proved breeds of sheep, the hills and table- 
knd, from Coimbatore to Kandeish, and the 
frontier provinces from Gujarat to Hurriana 
and Saharunpore seem alone snited. But the 


vcgeiAugn nave aiso abundant 
^nd excellent pasturage, During the rainy* 
®®afloni when the temperature is moist but 
equable, the Himalaya have many grasses 
*®B6nibling those in the plains. These are as- 
Booiated with others belonging to European 
8^ra, which are able to withstand the 
cold I so that throughout the year, 
^®re is abundant pasturage in the 
“ttgnbourhood of the Himalayan villages, 
w this the inhabitants avail themselves, by 
®»^ng their herds of cattle, and flocks of 
J^ts andof sheep, to different ranges and 
^ovations, apcording to the season of the 
^e strard upon thesSi mountains is 
^©*7 olosely resembles 
^ is cn * the inonninlns 

the are 


i-T.- fbi? their m 

frf in the plains upon grain, Dr, 

(Hs illnstrationa of the 3ot{iDjr 
Himalayan mountains, has ^ted thttt ^ 
grasses belong to such genera as 
Fox-tail grass, Cat’s-tail, Meadow-g!^,^_ 
Fescue, Oock's-food, Bbut-grass^ Oatograsil^M 
and others. Also, that many of the 
species which are accounted the bestpastttl!||f^^ 
grasses in England are among those 
in the Himalaya, as Cook’s-fuot grass ; 
imal, Narrow-leaved, and smootlustaiki^' 
Meadow-grass ; Cat’s-tail or Tiraothy-grai«^i 
Purple Fescue-grass, which from its greateui 
produce is considered preferable to raefc! 
specially called Sheep’s Fesone-grass. In thA' 
climate where these grow naturally, nothing ; 
would be easier than the introduction of ' 
any other of the superior pasture grasses of 
Great Britain ; but this is hardly necessary 
where the natural pasturage is so good. Cer- 
tain of the pasture lands were so much valued 
by the Native Governments, tbatsome of the' 
pasture of the sandstone-hills, south of the 
Histnahriver, where the lemon-grass is found, 
were reserved for their own cavalry, or. the 
right to cut and sell it was rented to the 
highest bidders. To improve the pastures oi. 
increase the quantity of fodder in the warm 
and moist parts of the plains of India, it wilt 
be necessary to have recourse to the grasses 
of other climates, as to those of » the West. 
Indies and South America, The Guineat 
grass and the Sott’s-grass of Jamaica are 
both highly esteetned in that island, while 
some of the pasture grasses of Brazil and of 
the banks of the Amazon, are described ae 
being of a gigantic size, and at the same^ 
time perfectly tender and delicate. Closely 
connected with the subjeot of the pasture ' 
grasses is of that of providing green food ; 
for horses, camels, and elephants, and one 
to which little attention has been paidi ' 
though the supply has much diminished 
the neighbourhood of towns and large sti^t 
tions. ' To this Dr. Wallich oalled attentioji^f 
in his evidence before the Committee'* of tii! 
House of Commons in 1832, stating, 
for any number of animals, either for 
voyance or for oonsnmption, any quantity 
food might bo produced in the utme^^' 
possible abundance in India, bnt suggestd^ 
that a more ready and plentiful W' 

food for elephants and camels shbuft ;;^ 
provided by planting those trees 
partioular Indian fig-trees) which form 
staff of life for them, and whi<^ 
tamely easily cultivated, In the 
Presidency, considerable exertione 
about the year 1796, in every wbw |‘ ^ 
itg what called tb&Bettard Oed|i^( 
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•^tiTifia ulmifolia) as ffpeen food for cattle.-^ 
Royle*8 Pmhcike nesources of India, The 
? need for caro on this point increaRGs with 
the extending cultivation, Hye grasA and 
» clover grow well in upland distrnetB in India, 
and when sown fresh have been found to 
a.nswer admirably on the SherVaroy, Puliiey, 
Baba-Boodun and Noilgherry Hills. In 
Quzerat, the cultivators feed their cattle on 
the sweet stalks of the joari and bajri — r 
Sj^ry*8 S^iggestioiis p. 46. 

Guinea Oraes , — Has been cultivated to 
(a considerable extent in India and Cey- 
lon. with more or less succoss accord- 
ing to the care and altentiou bestowed 
on it. When well manured and kept clear of 
weeds it grows more luxuriantly and admits 
qJE being cut every six weeks or two Tnonth.s. 
A small patch, near Colombo, which, be- 
ginning with about three quarters of an acre, 
gradually extended to above an ocro and 
a half, for seven or <‘ight years supplied 
8 or 4 milch cows and from 5 to 7 horses 
continually with all the grass required for 
their consumption and latterly left a surplus 
which was dried for bedding and hay. W hen 
first planted it frequently attains a height of 
even 9 feet and a stalk taken promiscuously 
from a small patch planted about the year 
1857, in Oombaoonnm measured 10 foot 4-2- in. 
in length, but when cut two or three times it 
grows thicker but not so high. It is exceed- 
ingly excellent f eeding for horses and cattle, 
and is generally preferred by them to the 
ordinary country grass, though horses 
which are hard worked seem to prefer the 
grass roibts supplied by the grass cutters. 
It should not be given to cattle fresh, but 
the 'supply for one day should be cut the 
day previous, and it should not be cut too 
close to the ground but the stalk ought to 
left 7 to 9 inches high. It is a good 
plan to move the ground between the roots 
every time the grass is cut and the ground 
shonld^be heavily manured after every three 
/ ^ four cuttings. It is very hardy and may 
easily propagated. It requires abundant 
jnoisture but will not live in a soil which is 
^at all marshy. It answers best planted in 
raain tufts 1 ft. 2 in. to 2 ft. apart, which 
l^pidly spread into stools from 6 in. to 1 ft. in 
y^iiMWAtftr. (Mr. GaldAvell in Liter ie M.S.S.) 
i^^^cerne has been successfully acclimated in 
Dekhan, and has long been largely cul- 
Jtivated by natives for sale to Europeans and 
their own cattlo.-^/Spry’r Suggest^ p. 63. 
Prangos Hay plant grass of Mr, Moor- 
wasfound by him to be employ- 
^ fodder for sheep and goats, and 

; foment cattle. Moorcrofb, writ- 
; i^igl^urhood of Droz describes 


• . ■ If- ' . ■ ■ 

the Prangos plant as itodttolh|f fafc, 
ness in a space of time singularly short, and 
likewise as being destructive to the Birep 
Fluke; he therefora justly concluded that 
it would be an invaluable acquisition to any 
country, to tlie climate of which it was suited 
as its highlynutritiousqnalities, its vast yield 
its easy culture, its groat duration, its capabh 
lity of flourishing on lands of the most in, 
ferior quality and wholly unadapted to til- 
lage, impart to it a general character of pro- 
bable utility unrivalled in the history of 
agricul tnral productions. When once in the 
po.ssession of the ground, for which the pre- 
paration is easy, it requires no subsequent 
ploughing, weeding, manuring, or other 
operati6n, save that of cutting and of con- 
verting the foliage into hay.”“r-(Jlfoojw/{ 
in a Idler to IF. BnUerworth Bayley^ 
fornwrUj Ghairnian of the Court of Directors 
also Travels p. 179.) 

Various attempts have been made to intro, 
duce the Prangos Hay plant into Great Bri- 
tain, but hitherto unsuccessfully ; and it is 
probable it will only succeed and bo valua-; 
ble in a climate similar to that where it is 
found indigenous. The Prangos is highly 
valued in tho cold and arid region of Tibet, 
w^ero it is indigenous, and which Mr. Moor- 
croft (7V. p. 179) thought would bo valuable 
as fodder for sheep and cattle in European 
countries. It is found in Tibet, and also 
most abundantly on Abatoong, a low trap 
hill in the valley of Cashmere ,* but there it 
was not so vigorous as in its Tibetan habitat. 
Though abundant in various directions, tho 
Cashmerians do not esteem it of any value, 
and Dr. Falconer is of opinion that its imr 
portance has been much over-estimated, in 
consequence of its being the only food iu 
many of the bleak and barren tracts of Tibet, 
In Cashmere, where, far from a deficiency 
of herbage, there is actually a superabnn- 
dance of pasture grasses, it is necessarily 
much loss esteemed. The Prangos will, 
therefore, most probably be 'a valuable acr 
quisition only in countries devoid of good 
natural pasturage, and of’which tho climate 
is favourable to il s growth. (Boyle. Fro. B88.) 

Joint Grass, says Mr. Bonynge, is not gen^ 
rally kuown in India. I never, he says, mot 
with it in the South, H. West, or in Ben^l- It 
grows in tho Tartar country ; generally in tho 
margins of forests, where thei^ mAy not w 
too much shade ; a forest being partially 
cleared^ it springs np in plao^ where' it por^ 
haps never existed before, or if it did> not tetf 
centuries past. ^The grass will run to * 
of some fifteen feet, and will rii^, ^ ^ 

any Support, five or six feet ; if nct^ yiU 
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It is not a wiry grass : tbe joints ‘are some : siVely dry months, but latterly ai*ti£ibial 
six or eight inches long ; with four or five grasses have been introduced for this pur{>08e. 
blades of grass about the same length growing The Guinea-grass and Manritius-griUia are 
oat troin each joint. The joints near the both admirably adapted for feeding cattle, 
ground are harder and brittle; those near Some grasses are t\vist>cd into bands ; others 
the top, soft and juicy — with a luxuriant ter- are employed for thatching, and sbihe for 
niination of soft blades, similar to those from platting, screen aud mat-making, in tbb 
each joint, but softer and thicker. On form of pulp and used for paper makhtjgl 
my arrival in the country I found there were Many grasses niight be converted into half* 

DO cows, goats, or sheep. Tliese 1 intro- stuff for paper-makers and have Jibe great, 
diiced, and at the same time a quantity of advantage of affording large quantities of % 
gram, upon which sheep are fattened in cheap material. The grasses abound in India | 
East India. After the arrival of the cattle in the plains arc numerous species of genera 
they declined the gram, and I found on in- little known in Europe; maize, joar, and 
quiry that they had been browsing oir this many ndllots are cultivated in the rainy sear 
grass, and upon which they continued to sou ; and iu the cold weather, wheat, higrlcy, 
feed. They all became as fat as if fed on oats, and millet ; In the Himalaya many of 
llie gram, (a kind of pul.se,) which remained the psisturo-grasses arc the same as in Europe", 
on hand, there being no use for and the cereals are cultivated in the spring 

Avieriiiaip. ltd. The principal of the Indian .and saminer, with some rice in the rains, 
gimses, and perhaps tlie most generally dif- Several indigenous grasses are employed for 
tiised, istheDoob-grass(Cynodon dactylon), making mats, bfi'^kets, ropes, sacks, nets and 
a creeping plant possessing much nourisliing sails. The Moonja ol‘ the natives (Saccharum 
property in its long stems, no less than in munja) is collected alter the rainy season and 
its leaves. 'J'his endures the greatest elcya- kept for us(j, as it is eiiiployod in tying up their 
tiou of temperature, as its roots penetrate cattle at night and for ropes for their Per- 
far below the surface, and although during sian wheels. It is smd also to be onp of the 
the dry nnmsoon giving no sign of life, it gj-asses employed for making tow-ropes by 
puts forth its tender leaves on the first ap- the boatmen about Benares. TheShur orsara 
proacli of the rains. ofBengjil (Saccharum sara), or the Pen ree4 

A very nourishing grass, possessing a grass, is employed by tho boatmen abont 
powerful aromatic odour, is met with on the Allahabad and Mirzapoi'o, and esteemed 
elevated lands above the Ghauts of tlie south, as a low-line for its strength and durabi- 
(is well as in the north-west j)rovinec8. So lity, even when exposed to the action of 
hti'ong arc its aroma and flavour, that the water,. It is wiid to b,e beaten ipt-o a rude 
flesh, milk, and butter of the animals feeding fibre and then twisted into a rope. The sacred 
upon it become in time sensibly affected both grass of the liindoos, the dab oukoosha of thg 
in taste and smell. brahmins (Poa cyno.suroidcK), also made 

Upon the many slopes of the Hiinala- into rope in North-West India. Other specie^ 
ya tliere are found abundance of good of Satjcliarum aire ii.sed for thatoln’ng and fpr 
nourishing pastures, admirably adapted to screeiis, and some for making writing-pons 
the requirements of cat tle and sljcep, and and for arrows. Tho fibro.s of the Klmskhus 
upon which many herds and flocks arc reared or Veriveyr are more remarkable for agree* 
when the dry sea.sou forces them from the j able odour than for their tenacity, wliilo the 
plains below. Throughout tlic flat countries, Bamboo, the Tno.st gigmntic of grasses, might 
and spread over vast tracts of indifferent be enunpu’ated with tirnbere rather than witl|,. 
soil, we meet with grasse-s, or rather herbage, fibres, though its split stems are often eUi* 
in sufficient abundiiu CO, but generally eitiicT ployed for making mats in India, and the 
coarse and poor, or rank and distasteful to young shoots for paper making by tho v 
Animals. In swampy or sterile plains these Chinese. Tho Nul dr Nar of Bengal ia . 
^^nedy grasses often fail to tempt even the employed for making the mats known by , , 
coarse-feeding buffalo and rhinoceros ; and 1 the name of Burma which are formed of .tho: 
it is a oommon practice amongst all the In- ' stalks split open. In Sindh the grass callodi 
diau villagers, at the end of tiio dry season Sar, which perhaps is Amudo kai ka, has itfif! i 
k) set Are to those tracts, on which the Ipng culms, surjo kanee. nifido into chairs^ and- i' 
withered herbage readily ignites, and after its flower-stalks beaten, to form the ffl^foa' . 
the first monsoon showers furnishes a rapid called moonysjli? are made into &tnng .> 
and abundant supply of young sweet blades, or twine (moony ah jo nareej, and into rdpg$'; 
la some parts of India, especially at the (moonyah jo russa .. The boatmen ot ^ 
larger towns, it is customary to cut grass for Indus universally employed the J^pbnjedgit^ 
as fodder for horses during theexces- bably Saccharum moonja) as a towing 
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for the rigging of their vessels^ m ail 
above Snkknr. Two-inch rbp^, often 
fathoms in length, made of Mnnja 
> fibres, are sufficient for dragging their 
.largest or 1,200-maund boats up the 
Indus, against the full force of the sti’eam. 
The rope is also light} so advantageous for 
lagging, and bears without injury, alternate 
are to wet and to subsequent drying ; 
i qualities being essential for a tow-rope, 
upper leaves, about a foot or so in 
length, are preferred, are collected into bun- 
and kept for use. (Roylo Ind, Fibres^ 


"Dr. Griffith collected nearly one hundred 
different grasses in the Tenasserim Provinces, 
but Mr. Mason is not aware that the descrip- 
tion of a single species has ever been pub- 
lished* Throughout India, the pasture lands 
; are everywhere left to nature ; there is gene- 
^ V islly a right of common pasturage ; and there 
t- Is nothing to prevent the village cattle from 
;TOami^^ The first ship, there- 

towards the improvement of grass lauds 
be the establishing and keeping up a 
. atrong and sufficient fence, 
t; ’ Lojiing dovni After the erection of 

f i gqod fence, the next step to bo taken in 
laying down pasture land, is to prepare, pub 
i; voriase and clean it, and having brought 
; the ground into good condition to apply 
Manure. 

■p-' Mmure , — With respect to the manure best 
£ adapted for increasing grass crops, perhaps 
V; ItaU^ sweepings and the vegetable mould 
decayed leaves mixed half and half, is the 
serviceable. It is obvious that where 
t-: ■ aro mounted corps there can always be 
^ a large quantity of stable sweep- 

PM' 


for pasture lands, and if care were 
__^en to collect urine, and other drainage 
of etubles and dung hills, this would be 
found even more efficient than solid manure. 
The ^urtpe should be preserved in tanks, 
ivhich might be formed at a short distance, 
l^d the fluid convoyed in pipes would be 
^mund a most; useful top«drcssing ; tlic tanks 


available records of agricnltpral experience 
on this matter; it appears that the best wav 
to obtain good fodder at a moderate cost ig 
to pay attention to the indigenous glasses 
of the country, which, by irrigation and ju. 
dicious manuring, may bo greatly improved 
— sneh grasses being always chosen as are 
suitable to the soil, The Durva or Hurry, 
allee grass (Cynodon dactylon), unquestion- 
ably the best species which India possesses 
for forage, was cultivated with great success 
at Vellore by Major Ottley, R. In upland 
districts rye grass and clover grow, and both 
these exotics, when sown fresh, have been 
foiiml to answer exceedingly well on tho Sher- 
varoy, Pulney, Neilgherry, and Rababoodun 
Hills. Tlio Guinea grass has been strongly 
recommended in Bengal and S. India. 

Inoculating Grass.^ln poor soils such as 
that of the Carnatic, grass seeds do not 
take so well as in rich land ; and there is 
great difficulty in procuring a good sward, 
In this case recourse must be had to 
planting, or, as some call it inoculating 
grass. This is done by taking pieces of 
turf from tho banks of river or tank, and 
spreading them over the land to be laid down 
after it has been prepared in the same man- 
ner as it would have been to receive the 
seed, ^J’he turf should be taken up in little 
square pieces, and spread over tho surface of 
the ground, leaving small interspaces be- 
tween each piece. A stone roller or a wooden 
beater should then be employed to press 
them into the ground. In a few days t]>e 
interspaces will be found to be filled up, and 
a complete oarpet of turf to bo formed. 

Paring and huriiing tho S'urface of poor 
soils. — Before putting down the turf, poor 
stiff lands should be divided by ditches, 
ploughed in deep furrows, and exposed as 
much as' possible to the wind and sun. Such 
soils may with careful culture and irrigation 
become permanent meadow land, but it 1.4 
essential to get them into a sound state by 
most carefully clearing them of nuth-grass 
and weeds before laying down grass seeds, 


jpihcmH covered to prevent evaporation, ! and subsequently by keeping the land free of 
:]|lld iby applying them towards tho end of ! coarse grass by hand weeding, Paring 
^ kins would be washed in without being | burning -the surface have been found useful, 
oajfked a^ay, If, however, fertiliajers of j and if beneficial in the first instance, the 
.description are not procurable in suffi- operation may be repeated with advantage. 


( quantities, recourse must be had to 
qtlieir manures s and the alluvial soil which | 
;ib|m8 the tipper layer at the bottom of 
will be fonud to answer well. The 
V tM ceftspn for the application of manure is 
jfl^ilkfore or daring the rains. 

^ — The next question that 

of the introdnetion of 


consulting all the 


The Cynodon dactylon or Hurryalee GraflS, 
of India, is considered the best for ^orsM* 
Root creeping through the loose sand, ■with 
strong fibres at the nodes. Stem rarelyei^sd- 
ing six inches in height, creeping to a cbnsi* 
derable extent, matted, very smooth, Flo^M 
all on one side of the spike-stalk, a^bss, 
purplish, and ranged in two close, 
rows. All the stews wliich lie " 
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Mund takd aiid by this means, tbongh 
an annual plantj it ihcreaHes and spreads 
very wide. £t yields abundance of seed, of 
which small birds are very fond. It has 
been found a saccessfnl plan to allow the seed 
to ripen before the hay is cut, as it then pro- 
pagates itself by the seeds, in addition to the 
runners. This grass is also found in Great 
Britain, but in that country its produce and 
nutritive properties are comparatively insig- 
nificant, while hero it constitutes J of the 
pasture. Respecting this grass Sir W. 
Jones observes (zVs. Res. Vol. 4 p. 242.) 
that it is the sweetest and most nutritious 
pasture for cattle; and its usefulness, added 
to its beauty, induced the hindoos, in their 
earliest ages, to believe that it was the man- 
sion of a benevolent nymph. Even the Veda 
celebrates it, as in the followii'.g text of the 
A’t’harvana : “ My Dnrva, which rose from 
the watciM)f life, which has a hiiridrtxl roots 
and a hundred stems, eftaco a hundred of 
ray sins, and prolong niy existence on earth 
a hundred years.”— Dr. Ghjhnm^ Grasses. 

GRAM, or Gramma. lliNO. A villagCi 

GRAM. Anglo-Indian. The namo given 
to two pulses, iu use in India as food for 
cattle, rarely eatou by man *, one is the 
Dolichos nuiflorus called horse gram, or 
Madras gram, ol* culty, which is boiled, tho 
other is Oicer arietinum, the Bengal gram 
or Ohenna, which is bruised and soaked 
and ia deemed the more uouri.shing. The 
term, Oicer, is derived through the Italian 
Ceco, and from the French name Cliicker, 
comes tho Bnglisli namo “ Chiok-pca.” Tho 
term, “arietinura” ia derived from the res- 
emblance of the seed to a ram’s head. Tlie 
word used by Europeans in India, is 
gram, of which the origin has been much 
disputed, and it is believed, is quite unknown. 
Tho chenna has boon tiled in England, but- 
not successfully. The analyses of gram show 
&s under : — 


OonipositioD. 

Bombay Bazaar. 

1 1 
1 Bombay Bazaftr.j 

i 

Gram husked 
Madras. 

'Z ^ 

C3 ti 

S3 O 

g 1 

Moisture. 

925 

10-80 

11 30 

12*20 

Nitrogeaous.i. ... 

2064 

2r23 

21 04 

2013 

Starchy 

63 62 

60*30 

60*45. 

I 6U21i 

Oily or Patty 

4-U 

.4-77 

431 

1 4*63 

Mineial. . 

2-38 

2*90 

2*90 

2*80 


Sir H, Elliot. Dr, F. Watson, 

GHAKA OHEBMES. tl. Kermes. 
GBANADASt Sa Garnet P Pomegm. 


GBANADILLA PtoilloM 
laris. This luxuriant exotic frbiri thb 
et^amaica passion dowei^Si floiirishea WoU on 
the Tenasserim Coast, and is very proiifto. tttC 
smooth, oblong fruit grows nearly as lar^^ 
a cucumber, and contains a sucoul^t pmjpiA;. 
which makes a cooling delicious dish) 
when prepared in tarts, can scarcely bo : 
tinguished from green apple. The Rev. . 
Bennett of Tavoy, introduced it among ^0, ■ 
Karens, by whom it is highly esteemed, 
much sought for. It will no doubt sooh be 
gonerally diffused through the Provinces, ah . 
it posse8.scs all the attractive qualities of fiftO 
fruit, handsome fragrant blossoms> and when 
trailed over an arbor, a rich pleasing shade* 
—Mitson. 

G RAN A F IN A. A fine kind of cochineal* 
See Coccus. 

GRANA-KERMES. Sp. Kermes. 

GRANA OKIENTIS. Syn. Oocculus in-, 
dicus. 

GHANA PONOIANA— ? See Dyes. . 

GHANA SYLVESTRA. .Wild cochineal 
See Coccus. 

GRANAT-APFfili.. Qbr. Pomegranate, 

GRAN ATE. It. Granaten also GranaU 
stein. Gkr. Granatl Lat. Garnet. 

GRAN ATT. It. Pomegranate. 

GHANA TILLI— ? Croton tigli am. 

GRANATI RADIX. Lat. Puuica gra- 
natum root. 

GHANATNOI-KAMEN. Riis. Garnet, 

GRANCA. Pout. Madder. 

GRANDI TAGARAPU CHBTTU. Teu 
T abernmmontana coronaria. — R. Ermon. 

GRAND KHAN. A name applied to 
KablaiKhan. 

GRAND LAMA. A name applied to the 
chief lama, a priest of budd’ha, in Tibet, who 
is supposed to bo a Bodhisa’IfciV'a who abstaina 
from accepting Budd’lia-hood and is re-born 
again and again for the benefit of mankinds 
See Buddha, Lama, Sakya. 

GRANGE A MADE R AS PAT ANA. Poift* 

Graii}<ea adaiiBonia, Ca5s. 

Artamisiu Madoraspatana. WUUe^ Lim. Roaib, : 
Namuti, Bexo. I MashiputBi, TABli 

Nelam pata, Maleal. | Mustaru, ' Tinci; 

Grows in Bengal and peninsular Indic t; 
its leaves are used in medicine, Wight^s Icovt^^ 

GRANGEA ADANSONII. Cass* Syti** 
of Grangea maderaspatana. Pair, 

GRANITE, a metamorphic rock, occtt?^ 
ing in most part of the world. ^ Granii^ 
and syenite seem tho chief up-lifting rodlbi ! 
of India; they burst through upraised md* 
stoneS) clay-slate, mica-slate, chlorite-alfbte^ 
and lime-stones. This feature of grapij^ 
and syenite distarbing stratiQed Mm 
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triiood froni near Ceylon northwards^ at 
l^teryalB, through the table-lands of the inte- 
; through Mysore, the Ceded Districts, 
Hyderabad, Berar and across the Nerbadda 
into Central India^ where the granite for a 
time disappears. Volcanic trap is visible, 
howeverj in the bed of the Jumna, near Alla- 
habady in latitude 25*^ north, and in the 
^oentto Massoorio by Knerkoolee, the gra- 
nite re-appears and makes a great eruption 
at the Chur mountain on the southern 
slopes of the Himalaya; But near Giingo- 
tree, at the source of the Ganges^ is des- 
cnbed as the grand granitic axis of the 
Himalaya, one of the greatest and most mag- 
nificent outbursts of granite in the world. 
It traverses these mountains in numerous 
Veins— westwards towards the Boronda pass, 
and eastwards towards Kamct, Nimdadevi 
and Nandakot, upraising the motamorphic 
schists which form the highest peaks of the 
snowy range. Granite is often liahlo to decay, 
Various causes lead to this chnngei its felspar 
^ted upon by moisture and by alternations 
of temperature ; mica is acted upon by mois- 
ture ; quartz by litno in solution, the silicic 
acid of the quartz liaving a groat tendetmy to 
combine with the lime, carbonic acid generat- 
ed in the earth or taken down by rain assists 
materially in dissolving the lime contained in 
tl^efelsparj and other portions of crystalline 
lime that are frequently associated with 
gmnites. The frequent changes in the elec- 
trio condition of the atmosphere and of the 
* e^th act upon all the coTistituents of gra- , 
nite, but more particularly upon the horii- 
Wende which contains the oxide** of iron in 
bpnsiderable proportion: this and the alii- 
niiha of both the felspar and hornblende 
iWell with moisture and contract on drying, 
hut the most extraordinary change that 
occurs in old granites and which has not 
yet bd^n accounted forj is quartz passing 
mtp an opaque soft pulverulent mass. Sir 
Qbarles Lyell and others attempt to explain 
the evolution of carbonic acid gas from 
i^iid^r ground, but it appears to bo more 
ptbbably due to the electricity of the earth. 
^Ispar in decaying forms kaolin or porce- 
iaitt earth. Quartz is little liable to decay, 
hut bCoaisionally parses into a substance re- 
.sethbliilg tripoli, Mica decays into a yellow, 
l^^wu, oi^ green soapy earthy and holmblende 
iiito a brownish powdery loam. Many of the 
temples of Southern India are constructed of 
IpWiei Its preservation j and the sharpness of 
testify to its great durability and 
^ absence of weat* and decay makes it diffi- 
eult td determine^ from appearancesj the age 
px^ental buildings made of iti 
lid iiM at Bangalore, 
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it is qnarried by the action*of firej by wed^ 
or by gunpowder, &c. Ornamental granitel of 
bright colors occur in several localities, those 
of Salem, Oiiittoor and Seringapatam aiC 
flesh colored, redj green, yellow and grey. 
Those of A root and Go<)doovt'nnchU»iryarfe pnrs 
wliite. The Bcllury and Bangalore sieuites- 
ai*o rod, grey, and white, with the colors 
blended in about equal proportions, 'fho 
two last may perhaps be considered the 
most durable in India, some of the palo-grey 
granites and pfegrnatites or binary granitofi 
of Southern India contain a large propor- 
tion of felspar which le»v^ds to tlieir decay 
The carvitjgs at Conjeveram, Tricheacoo- 
num, Sadras and ChellumbruTU, have lost a 
good deal of their sharpness from this cansci 
while those at Tai’pntree, Woontiniitfaj 
Hera Tooinbal, and other places in the Ctji 
ded Districts are nearly as sharp ns when' 
first executed. In a few temples and nui- 
homedan tombs, the most richly cut pillars 
and ornaments are licwn ont of basalt, 
aiigitc, or basaltic hornblende. The best 
specimens of this kind of carV-ing are at Vel- 
lore, Seerah, Tinnevully, Humpee, Adony, 
Dummul, and Anaglierry. I’he Carvings 
have often a polished surface resembling 
black marble, but they are so hard as to 
strike fire with steel.— If; JH. J, R. 

GUANO FOliMKN'lO, It; Wheat. 

GRANOS, Sp. Corn. 

GEANO TIJRCO-O-SICILIANO. Il 
M aize. 

GRANT, Sir Hope, k. c. n., a British mi- 
litary ofiic(?r who distinguished himself in 
China and in the rebellion of 1857 : for a few 
years Commander- in-Chief in Madras. 

GRANT, Dr. John, a Bengal Medical 
Officer who retired frdm the service as Sn-* 
perin tending Surgeon of Agra. 

GRANT, Sir Patrick, ri.c.B., a Bengal mili- 
tary officerj Command er-iix- Chief of MadraSi 
afterwards Governor of Malta. 

GRANT’H, means book; Adi Grant’bi 
Fir^^t book, is a name given to the first re- 
ligious book of the Sikh religionists, to dis- 
tinguish it from the Dasama Padshah-ha- 
Grant’h, or ‘ Book of the Tenth King,* com- 
posed by guru Govind. History of ilie Pwti- 
javh^ Vol. I p. 91. See Grunt’h. 

GRANTHIKAi Sans, also Pippalimula. 
Sans. Pepjor roefc. 

GRANUM MOLUOCUM. The seiasof 
Groton pavana. Hmi : of AVa. 

SRANZA, Sp. also Rnbia, Sp. Maddef. 

GRAOS. PoBTi Com. 

. G RAP W OIL. Oil of Yitis viiiiiApa 



GRAPES. 
GRAPES; Bko. • 


AQub, 

Angnr, Dl’k. Hi 5D. Pfias. Uvas, Port. 

Raisins, P»- Dracha, S.vNa. 

Traubon, Gbii; Dbaa ; Sr. 

Darakh, Guu. Raciinosi 

j)ak’h, Hind. Kodimundri palliiin 

Grappi ; Grappoli, It. Draclm pallam, Tam. 

Uvffl, Hracha pandu, Tkl. 

Bawah-angur, Malay. 


Grapes, the fruit of the vine, are grown in 
Europe, America, Asia, most part of British 
India and in China. There are 87 species of 
the jrenera Vitis, Cissns and Anipelopsi.s, but 
the Vitis vinifera is the only one known as the i 
grape vine. The Vitis indica, the Aruolouka | 
of the Indian Peninsula, Bengal and Hima- 
laya, produces beautiful clusters of round 
purple berries and a large grape wiiicb is very 
fair eating : it is not the comriion vine of 
Europe which nevertheless is probably from 
this Himalayan plant, the Vitis indica. The 
origin of thocornmon grape being utd^nowiii it 
becomes a curious question to decide whe- 
ther the Himalayan Vitis Indica is the wild 
state of that plant : a liypothesis strength- 
ened by the fact of Bacchus, &c., having 
come from the Bast. The wild grapes of 
Isaiah v, 2. are a species of Solanum. In 
China, grapes aro plenty and tolerably good, 
but the Chinese do not make wine. (Hoo/iW, 
Him, Vol. II p. 187.) Grapes dried before 
being ripe and pounded are used in Kabul as 
a pickle. Wherever the grape is grown, many 
varieties occur ; about 1,000 varieties exist 
but many of them are worthless. In the 
Punjab several varieties of grapes are recog- 
nized, “ Kandahari,” a purple grape ; 

‘‘ kishmishi,’* a small .seedless grape, produc- 
ing what arc called in England “ iSaltana| 
raisins”, these aro of the varieties called | 
“ sabibi snrkh” and “sahibi ablak the 
Khatau grapes produce the largo common 
raisins, called “ munakka “ Gholab dan,” 
a white grape; “ Husaini” grapes come to 
Lahore from Kabul, in round boxes packed in 
cotton wool j “ Sahibi,” a superior (white) ; 
grape “ Fakhri,” sometimes called “ askari,” 
a black grape j “ Munakka*’ and “ Abjosh 
munakka,” are grapes dried in the sun ; to 
'make “ Abjosh” grapes they are plfinged into 
boiling water, and then dried in the shade ; 

‘ Rishbaba;” “ Dida-i-gau,” a white grape, 
J'fifch some spots on the skin, which are said 
w> resemble a cow’s eye ; hence its name *, 
pious iindus refilso to eat this grape on this 
ftccouftt; 

“Kapghani” (white), called from the 
bame of a plabe ; “ Angur Jalalabadi,” call- 
ed also “ Khatta Augur,*’ grown at Ghar- 
a few miles from Jalalabad ; “ Cha- 
grown also at Jalalabad^ There is 


SRAPSU8 STlilGOSM 
a frd it which is called anguV, bdt ib not a 
grape really, it is properly called *‘Khay a 
ghulama.” The common sorb of grnpep, ard 
“ rocha-i-snrkh” and rocha-i-safed,” also- 
“ torau;” Green grapes are sold in the plains, ; 
in the winter time are the “ hosaini,” . otf 
“shaikh kalli” varieties; they arC of large 
size, pale gteen color, and of delicate flavorj 
they are picked before being quite ripe, and- 
packed between layers of cotton wool, in 
round boxes, made of white poplar wood, 
ami tied up with a string of goat’s hairj 
these are exported in r.housamis and called^ 
“ Angiir khatti,” Tht're is yet another, tlid 
“ akta ” grape, which produces bloom rai- 
sins, called “dagli,” or more propevly 
“ ki.shmish-i-daghi which aro prepared 
by dipping the ripe bundles of fruit into 
a boiling solution of qnick-lime and potash 
(hence called abjosh, lit. infused in water) 
before drying in the shade. 

In the Indian Poninsnlai there Hre several 
varietie.s but the common leek-green is the 
most esteemed, though many persons like the 
Habshi grape. In the arid regions of 
Rajputanah, whore they depend entirely oil 
the heavens for water, and where they cal- 
cnlato on a famine every seventh year, 
nothing that can administer to the wants of 
man is lost. The seeds of the wild grapes, 
as the blioorut, buroo, lierraro, sewun, arG 
collected, and, mixed with bijra-flour, enter 
much into the food of the poorer classesi 
They also store up groat quantities of the 
wild her, khyr, and kharil berries ; and the 
long pods of the karjra, astringent and hitter 
as they are; are dried and formed into a 
flour. Nothing is lost in these regions 
which can bo converted into food, — Ans. 

Med, p. 10. PmveWii Hand Booky Punjab 
Preduebiy Voifjty Gal. Hort. Suhnrhy p. 27. 
}Viiliamf!y Middle Kintjdomy Vol. IV p. 45. 
Fortune^ WandenntjSy pp; 22, G3. Haoher'B 
Himalayan Journal. Vol. Up. Jd7. Tod's 
liajasthany Vol. II p. 200 
GRAPHIC SLATE. A slate that “ soils 
and writeSj’* as Dr. McClelland described it, 
is found east of Tavoy, and another and softer 
variety is found in Maulmain. They may bo? 
justly regarded as varieties of graphic slate*' 

Mason. „■ 

GRAPHITE. 

Black lead, | Plumbago, Enu. 

• Occurs ill TravanCore, Ceylon, Viasiana^; 
gram, at Gqijotee, and at Almorndi* Se(| 
Blacklead, Carbon, Plumbago. . 

GRAPPI. It. Grapes. 

GRAPSUa STRIGOSIiS; Ouo of thf. 
Crustaoew* See Grabs, Crastaoda* 7 
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&BAPTOPHYLLUM HORTBNSE. Nsei. 

Justicia picfca-->/{f>iD&. 

i; l^nwio-ban, Bukm. Judi niare^ Maleal, 
K iSa.Iatnee, 

A flowering plant, with large crirason 
flowers, native of Java, commonly cnlti rat- 
ed in gardens. 

^ b. G. lupuio-sangainenm, fclie Sa- 

lat.-nee of thoBarmese is larger and has dark 
* blQi[)d colored leaVes. — Vnigt. 4 8^. 

. GRASSA. Sp. also Accite-de-pescado. 

Sp. Blabber. 

GRASS CLOTH, or China Grass Cloth, 
is fabricated from the fibre of tlio Urtica 
bivea ofLinmbus, tlie Boehrneria nivca of 
Gabdichtbad. Tliuugli this beautiftll fabric 
has long been known, it is only in conipara- 


daeh square yard of soil : the prodtiee is sbialli 
not above thii ty or forty fold. In India, gpasa 
is nlrely cultivated for gracing purposes as it 
is in Kurope, and it is but seldom cpt and 
stacked as hay ; but in the Bakbs of the 
Punjab, and in the “ bar” tracts, during the 
rains, the whole surface of the plain is covered 
with grass. Ssevoral sorts— no less thanthiny 
— each with its distinctive name, were cob 
lecfcd in the rainy season near Lahore. Dn 
Hooker tolls us that at 4,000 to 5,000 feet 
elevation in the Khasia, he lias collected 
upwards of fifty species of Graminese alone, 
ill an eight miles’ walk, and twenty to 
thirty Orcliidea); but these are quite excep- 
tional cases. Their rapid growth and 
subsequent dryness render many Indian 


tively recent times that it has been ascer- 1 gra.sso8 unfit for pasture at the end of the 


twined to be manufactured from the fibres of 
the Boehrneria iiivea-. L. is met with ble:u3hed 
, bud unbleached. It is extensively used by 
> the Chinese, being woven into narrow pieces 
and into haudkerchiefs ; the export being 
V phiefly to India and the Huited Sfates, many 
' being sent to the latter conn- 

^ izry. Clothes are sent from the Chinese 
market to South America, made from grass- 
bloth and nankeen. No account of the 
qaaniity has been kept; See Boehmeria. 

GRAS, the griffin of Rajputanah. The 
itttguni, is half sCrpent, half woman. At 
Bavolli, the Gras and Naguni are reprosented 
: in a highly finished scillpture. — ToiVs Iktja^ 
Marti Vol, II, p. 71(1. 

m 

ityek* Pin. Burm Gbas, ttlNi). 

Beshaji IlfiK. 


year. Grass-cutters, who provide horses, 
usually search for and collect the dubli grasd 
(Cyuodon dacrylou). Dr. Royle mentions 
that the grasses of Hariaua (Sirsa and Roli- 
tak) — and indeed it is true of the Rakhs 
generally, consist of species of Panicam, 
Pennisetura, Cenchrns, Cliietaria, Vilfa, 
Daetylolenium, Chloris, Bleusine, Achrach- 
no, Poa, Eragrostis, and Andropogon t and, 
to these, species of Saccharum, and Rottbiib 
lia should be added. Besides various 
grasses, other fodders are employed i in one 
place a clovor or lucerne, “ Shotal,” is 
grown ; also Sinji, but this principally by 
Europeans for their horses and other cattle. 
Cattle are usually fed (besides grass) on 
bhiisa,. or as it is called in Punjabi “ tnri,” 
the chopped straws of wheat and barley^ 
besides which they get “Karbi,” the dried 
stalks of jawai* (H. sorghum); this latter 


,?Is extensively cultivated in the South of when green and fresh is Called “ Charri.” 
China, for weaving floor matting of various Chopped leaves of the ber (both Z. vulgaris 
d^greiSB of fineness, the coarser kinds of and Z. numrnularia), Called “ mulla,” are 
Which are used also to construct sheds to much used, and are said to bo fattening. 
Bcreeu workmen when building houses and Dr; Henderson mentions that in Shahpnr 
even the walls of the huts tenanted by the and one or two other districts, turnips aw 
poor; &e best comes from Lioutaoj west of grosvn very extensively for feeding cattld 
Canton*. No grasses are cultivated in China during the cold weather and they often 
: fdr fqod for animals, country pro- attain a larger size than in Europe. ^ 

duces many roecies fitted for rearing flocks of these are used in times of famine for food, 
Drs. Hooker and Thomson esti- as the “ markan” grass, the wild*SawanK, 
mete the grasses of India at one-thid;ieth and “ Phog,” the seed of Calligonum 
.of the entire flora of India. A great deal polygonuni, is used as human food in the 
;of Coix (Job’s tears) is cultivated in the Punjab in times of famine. Dhaman or 
Khassia IJUls about Moflong : it is of % dull anjan (Pennisetum cenohroides) 

^^g^nish^ purple, and though planted dered the best grass for Cattle, rapidly^ 
drills, and Carefully hoed and weeded, proving their condition and increasing 
fis; a ^gged Crop. The shell of the produce in milk. Jhang is a scented|gi»®^ 
; 'f$UitivaM sort is soft, and the keniel is probably Andropogon iohe 0 naUthUfl>^®“ 
jlWeet ; whereas the wild Coii is so hard the root of A. muricatuiU forms the 
it ttenot be> b^ken by the teeth. Bach khas used in matting tattiw ^ 
fhr^ tuples from the ooolinff^purposea.-^^Poutew Hw 
||«&l itoli 10 tuna plants gro# in Prorf. IMohi Mh 15-44 tod itoi 

4M 



oa&mm sbebata. great king. 


Botany , p. 421 . Masm's Tenasserim, \ 
Muiitle Kinydomy p. 277. Hooker^s 
Himalayan Jownal, Yol. II, p. 289. See 
Food. Qraminaceeo : Rj^sbes. 

GRASS CUTTER, in India, generally, 
two servants are attached to each horse, a 
groom and a ^ss-cutter. The latter gene 
rally brings in the roots of the hariali or 
d’hnb grass. 

GRASS FERN. Pteris graminifolia. 
See Ferns. 

GRASS HOPPER. One of this tribe, a 
species of Decbicns, is kept by the Chiuese 
iu cages for fighting. 

GRASS.KOPPER WARBLER. Locn, 

Stella raya. 

GRASIA. Hind. Garasio’ Gozerat, In 
western India, a military chief. The term 
is derived from Grass, a Sanscrit word, 
which signifies a mouthful, and has been 
metaphorically applied to designate the 
small share of the produce of a country, 
which these land-owners claim. Malcolm's 
Central Imlia^ Yol. I, p. 508. See Kattyawar. 

GRASS OIL OP NBMAUR. Roosa-ka- 
tel. Hind. This valuable oil was first 
brought to notice by Dr. Maxwell in 1824, 
and was further described by Dr. Forsyth 
in 1826. The oil is obtained from tho 
Andropogon calamus aromaticus by dis^ 
filiation; 250 to 300 small bundles of 
the grass are placed in a boiler, covered 
with water, and distilled, About a seer 
of oil is obtained in the receiver. Dr. 
Forsyth describes it as volatile, extremely 
pungent, of a light straw colour, very trans- 
parent, with a peculiar, rich and agreeable 
odour. Dr, For.syth adds, that it is very 
highly esteemed by the wealthy natives for 
the cure of rheumatism, especially that of 
the chronic kind ; two drachms of tho di- 
luted oil are rubbed over the pained part in 
the heat of the sun or before a fire twice 


GRAUWERK. Gbr. Oalabat* ekitttfc 

GRAUC ALIDiB, A. family of birds 
prising 3 gen. 5 sp. viz. 1 Grancalas i 
3 Campephaga; 1 Lalnge. 

GRAVET. A term in Ceylon applied to 
the space outside the principal forts in OeyloiiV 
Tlie Singhalese word, Cadawetta, describes . 
tho enclosure or boundary of a temple or 
city, or a royal chase. It was adopted by^ 
tho Portuguese, after the erection of these, 
fortresses, to define the limits of the lands 
they liacl been permitted by the native princes 
to appropriate, and the word Garvetta is still 
used in the patois of tho Portuguese descentf 
dents. When the Dutch seized the forts the 
word passed into Gravette, which appears on 
their records, and fi-om the British, in turn, 
took the present, term Gravets. Tenmni's 
ChrlMlttnihf tn Gcylon, p. 291. 

GREASE FOR RAILWAYS. The mix- 
ture used by the East Indian Jiailway for axle-» 
greaso is this. 

Tallow, 50 Ih.j Castor oil,.,, 30 lb. 
Country soap, 20 „ j Water about 10 Gals. 

Molt tlie tallow in a large vessel, out the 
soap in slices and put into the water when 
the latter is warm. When the soap is falljf 
dissolved pour the water containing it into 
tho tallow after which add tho castor oil ; 
immediately after tho latter is added, take 
the mixture off tho fii’e, and while it is oooL 
ing let it be stirred constantly till cool, The 
mixture may require a little more or less 
water according to tho temperature of the 
\reather. 

GREAT ASIATIC BANK. The depth 
of water on these hanks averages about 30 
fathoms, deepening rapidly as tie edge is 
apppoaclied, and shoaling gradually towards 
tho land. And, where the earth has not 
risen above the w^aters surface, great sub- 
marine banks are to be traced ftom one 
island to another. 


daily. It causes a strong sensation of beat 
or pricking, lasting for two hours or longer. 
The natives also regard it as an efficacious 
remedy in slight colds. They anoint the 
Boles of the feet with the oil and it is stated 
that slight diaphoresis is thus produced. 
Other grasses furnished fragrant oils, as 
the lemon grass oil, or essence, of verbena, 
ginger grass oil, citronelle. Tra is. Med. 
ttttd nija. 8oc. iii. p. 219.— O’SA p. 639. 

GRA8U-GADA. TbIj. Batatas edulis. 
GRATIOLA "MONlSriBRA L. & G. Por- 
tulac^ Wjbiinm. syns. of Herpestes 
®i^niera.--Baw. Bch r Kunth. 

„ QRATIOLA. SEBRA.TA. 


owiied Hyssop, Eng. | Bhoomia-neem, . Hind. 
Grows wild during Gie rains, used as a 
oitfcer by the poor, Qmh Ued^ To^> p. 173. 


GREAT BASSES. See Basses. 

GREAT CONSTANTINE. See India, 
p. 313. . 

GREAT CROWNED PIGEON. See 
Oolumbidse, 

GRBATBB GALANOAL. Eng. Alp, 
nia galanga Stvz. 

GREAT INDIAN PENINSULAR RAIL, 
WAY, was tbe first in India, was comineno* 
ed fi^m Bombay, in 1851 ; twenty-one miles 
to Tannah, were opened on the IGth April 
1853. It was ultimately extended across tha 
Western Ghauts to the cotton distripts of the 
interior, 

GREAT KING, also Saviour, Soter, the 
title assumed by the Arsacid^. See Be^' 
tria. 
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GfRBOIiK MyTHOtiMY. 

KING j Sri Sara. See Inaorip- 
tioTia p. 386. 

GREAT MILLET. Eno. Sorghum vul- 
garc, — Bers. 

GREAT MOGUL, A designatiou em- 
ployed by the nations of Europe as the title 
of the emperors of Delhi, meat of whom %^erc 
descendents of tho moghul Jhibor, 

GREAT NICOBAR ISLANDS, one of 
ihe Nicobar group. See India j Nicobar 
Islands. 

GREAT PULO LAUT. See Puio Laut. 

: GREAT THIBET. See Lhasa. 

GREBE. A water bird witli semi-pal- 
xnate feet known, in India, as a diver. See 
Birds, Oolvmbidffi, Podieeps. 

GREAT PIPE-FISH. One of the Syngn- 
athidas ; See Fishes. 

GREOO-BACTRIANS, See Greeks of 
A-Sia. Inscriptions, p. 372. 

GRECIAN MYTHOLOGY is largely 
mixed up with the mythology of Ttidia, — the 
Ceres of Greece, h»H tho Laksliirii and Sri of 
India, Eros of Greece, is tho Indian Kama, 
Yama or Dliarniarajah is the Grecian 
pinto— tho Grecian Dionysius is the Indian 
Bania; Vaitarini in tho Iiindu pantheon has 
its supposed analogue in the river Styx and 
Oerberns Las corresponding dogs. 

Ddrga, is the analogue of Juno. 

IJarada, god of music === Mercury, 

Krishna = Apollo. 

Bhawaiii = Venus. 

Kali or Dnrga = Proserpine. 

Agui == Vulcan, fire, ignis, 

Swaha, wife of Agui = Vesta. 
Aswini-Kumara = Castor and Pollux, 
Amna = Aurora. 

Atadeva == Diana. 

Buvera == Plutus, god of riohc.s. 

Indra « Jupiter, god of the firinameut, 
Varuna = Neptune, god of tho water, 
Prithivi = Cybele, goddess of earth. 

Vis wakarma ss- Vulcan, architect of the 
gods. 

Kartikeya or Skauda = Mars, god of war. 
jSAma = Cupid, Eros, god of love. 

Surya or Arku ~ Sol, the sun. 
pEanuman, the monkey god, son of Pa- 
vana =i= Pan. 

Rama, god of wine = Bacchus. 

‘ Heracula, an Indian deity = Hercules, 
Aswiculapa ==? Esculapius Genii, 

Vayfi .^olus, 

Sri — Ceres. 

AnnarPurna » Anna perenna, 

The religions of the ancient Greeks, 

. though forming collectively one yast poly- 
. sya^rn, were exceedingly numerous, 

and in their character,. Greece 

; r seem to have been parcelled 

i ■ 4( 


GREEKS Of 
out among a number of deiUbSi each of 
whom was the paternal god of some city or 
race, having not only separate rites, but 
a form of worship yvidely different. Each 
deityhad his favourite abode, and local attach- 
ment to some valley, or grove, or town, to 
which the power and presence of the divi- 
nity especially belonged, and hence in Boco^ 
tian Thrace, we trace the orgies of Bac- 
chus ; in northern Thessaly, the worship of 
Apollo ; on tho Corinthian shores, the rites 
of Neptune ; in Argos, the temples of Jimo; 
and ill Ephesus, tho worship of Diana. 
Though acknowledged to be divine out of 
their own peculiar domains, yet thoir wor- 
shippers were rather averse to prosolytism, 
fearing lest, by an extended communica- 
tion, the local influence of the deity should 
bo weakened. The sacred object of Epbor 
sian worship, was carefully preserved, from 
the period of its first formation, through the 
ages whicli intervened, till the demolition 
of pagan temjiles, which followed upon tho 
rise of Christianity, The imago consisted 
of a large block of wood, of boeoh or elm, 
but, according to some, of ebony or vine, 
shaped into a likeness of the goddess, and 
evidencing its remote antiquity by tho rude- 
ness of its workmanship. Tho first statues 
wore unshaped blocks and stones; and, 
benoo, tho word column, was generally used 
by the Greeks, to denote a statue. Greeks 
worshipped Baal. They identified Baal 
with l^eus as they did Astarto with Venus. 
The heaven-fallen idol of Ephesus was not 
a rep resell taf ion of tho elegant huntress of 
cla.s.sic fable, but an Egyptian hieroglyphic, 
a personification of nature. In this charac- 
ter she was pictured as a woman, having a 
number of breasts, to denote, according to 
Jerome, that, as nature, she was “ the 
nurse, the supporter and life of all living 
creatures.*’ — MUner'sSovm Churches of Asia, 
p. 83, Sir W. Junes. See Deo. Gruma dova, 

GREDA. Sr. Chalk. 

GREEKS OF ASIA. Alexander the 
Great in his advance towards the Indus, 
formed military stations in Bactria, and after 
his demise, when the generals of his armies 
set up for independence, Bactria was carved 
into a kingdom, which, with varying limits, 
lasted from B. G. 256 to A. D, 20'^. 

Professor Lassen supposes the existence of 
four Greek kingdoms, via., firsts ihjJ 
Bactria. A second eastern, . under Men- 
ander and Apollodotus, comprehending 
tho Punjab and valley of the 
Kabul, and Arachotia or Kandahar^ ad^ 
in times of its prosperity. A thvf^ 
western, at Herat and in ^Seistan. • 
fourth^ central, of the Paropanusti^i y®*® 



GRBOIiK MYTHOtiDGY. 

KING j Sri Sara. See Inaorip- 
tioTia p. 386. 

GREAT MILLET. Eno. Sorghum vul- 
garc, — Bers. 

GREAT MOGUL, A designatiou em- 
ployed by the nations of Europe as the title 
of the emperors of Delhi, meat of whom %^erc 
descendents of tho moghul Jhibor, 

GREAT NICOBAR ISLANDS, one of 
ihe Nicobar group. See India j Nicobar 
Islands. 

GREAT PULO LAUT. See Puio Laut. 

: GREAT THIBET. See Lhasa. 

GREBE. A water bird witli semi-pal- 
xnate feet known, in India, as a diver. See 
Birds, Oolvmbidffi, Podieeps. 

GREAT PIPE-FISH. One of the Syngn- 
athidas ; See Fishes. 

GREOO-BACTRIANS, See Greeks of 
A-Sia. Inscriptions, p. 372. 

GRECIAN MYTHOLOGY is largely 
mixed up with the mythology of Ttidia, — the 
Ceres of Greece, h»H tho Laksliirii and Sri of 
India, Eros of Greece, is tho Indian Kama, 
Yama or Dliarniarajah is the Grecian 
pinto— tho Grecian Dionysius is the Indian 
Bania; Vaitarini in tho Iiindu pantheon has 
its supposed analogue in the river Styx and 
Oerberns Las corresponding dogs. 

Ddrga, is the analogue of Juno. 

IJarada, god of music === Mercury, 

Krishna = Apollo. 

Bhawaiii = Venus. 

Kali or Dnrga = Proserpine. 

Agui == Vulcan, fire, ignis, 

Swaha, wife of Agui = Vesta. 
Aswini-Kumara = Castor and Pollux, 
Amna = Aurora. 

Atadeva == Diana. 

Buvera == Plutus, god of riohc.s. 

Indra « Jupiter, god of the firinameut, 
Varuna = Neptune, god of tho water, 
Prithivi = Cybele, goddess of earth. 

Vis wakarma ss- Vulcan, architect of the 
gods. 

Kartikeya or Skauda = Mars, god of war. 
jSAma = Cupid, Eros, god of love. 

Surya or Arku ~ Sol, the sun. 
pEanuman, the monkey god, son of Pa- 
vana =i= Pan. 

Rama, god of wine = Bacchus. 

‘ Heracula, an Indian deity = Hercules, 
Aswiculapa ==? Esculapius Genii, 

Vayfi .^olus, 

Sri — Ceres. 

AnnarPurna » Anna perenna, 

The religions of the ancient Greeks, 

. though forming collectively one yast poly- 
. sya^rn, were exceedingly numerous, 

and in their character,. Greece 

; r seem to have been parcelled 
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GREEKS Of ASI^ 
out among a number of deiUbSi each of 
whom was the paternal god of some city or 
race, having not only separate rites, but 
a form of worship yvidely different. Each 
deityhad his favourite abode, and local attach- 
ment to some valley, or grove, or town, to 
which the power and presence of the divi- 
nity especially belonged, and hence in Boco^ 
tian Thrace, we trace the orgies of Bac- 
chus ; in northern Thessaly, the worship of 
Apollo ; on tho Corinthian shores, the rites 
of Neptune ; in Argos, the temples of Jimo; 
and ill Ephesus, tho worship of Diana. 
Though acknowledged to be divine out of 
their own peculiar domains, yet thoir wor- 
shippers were rather averse to prosolytism, 
fearing lest, by an extended communica- 
tion, the local influence of the deity should 
bo weakened. The sacred object of Epbor 
sian worship, was carefully preserved, from 
the period of its first formation, through the 
ages whicli intervened, till the demolition 
of pagan temjiles, which followed upon tho 
rise of Christianity, The imago consisted 
of a large block of wood, of boeoh or elm, 
but, according to some, of ebony or vine, 
shaped into a likeness of the goddess, and 
evidencing its remote antiquity by tho rude- 
ness of its workmanship. Tho first statues 
wore unshaped blocks and stones; and, 
benoo, tho word column, was generally used 
by the Greeks, to denote a statue. Greeks 
worshipped Baal. They identified Baal 
with l^eus as they did Astarto with Venus. 
The heaven-fallen idol of Ephesus was not 
a rep resell taf ion of tho elegant huntress of 
cla.s.sic fable, but an Egyptian hieroglyphic, 
a personification of nature. In this charac- 
ter she was pictured as a woman, having a 
number of breasts, to denote, according to 
Jerome, that, as nature, she was “ the 
nurse, the supporter and life of all living 
creatures.*’ — MUner'sSovm Churches of Asia, 
p. 83, Sir W. Junes. See Deo. Gruma dova, 

GREDA. Sr. Chalk. 

GREEKS OF ASIA. Alexander the 
Great in his advance towards the Indus, 
formed military stations in Bactria, and after 
his demise, when the generals of his armies 
set up for independence, Bactria was carved 
into a kingdom, which, with varying limits, 
lasted from B. G. 256 to A. D, 20'^. 

Professor Lassen supposes the existence of 
four Greek kingdoms, via., firsts ihjJ 
Bactria. A second eastern, . under Men- 
ander and Apollodotus, comprehending 
tho Punjab and valley of the 
Kabul, and Arachotia or Kandahar^ ad^ 
in times of its prosperity. A thvf^ 
western, at Herat and in ^Seistan. • 
fourth^ central, of the Paropanusti^i y®*® 



(JRBOIiN MrTHOtit)GY/ GREEKS Of ASIA; 

</; GBEAT KING; Sri Nara. See Inaorip- oat among a number of deities^ ^li 
tions p. 386, whom was the paternal god of aom^ city of 

GREA r MILLET. Eno. Sorghum vul-. race, having not only separate rites, but 
garc. — Bers. a form of worship yridely diiferont. Each 

GREAT MOGUL, A designation era- deity had his favourite abode, and local attach. 

S sd by the nations of Europe as the title incnt to some valley, or grove, or town, to 
e emperors of Delhi, most of wliom \yero which tlie power and presence of the divU 
descendents of tho nioghul Daher, nity especially belonged, and hence in Bobo^ 

GREAT KTIOOBAH ISLANDS, one of tian Thrace, we trace the orgies of Bac, 
the Nicobar group. See India ; Nicobar chus ; in northern Thessaly, the worship of 
Islands. Apollo ; on tho Corinthian shores, the rites 

GREAT PULO LAUT. SooPuloLaut. ofNopttnie; in Argos, the temples of Juno- 
I GREAT THIBET. See Lhasa. and in Ephesus, tho worship of Diana! 

GREBE. A water bird with semi-pal- Though acknowledged to be divine ont of 
mate feet known, in India, as a diver. See their own peculiar domains, yet thoir wor- 
Birds, Oolyrnbidre, Podiceps. shippers were rather averse to prosolytism, 

GREAT PIPE-FISH. One of the Syngn- fearing lest, by an extended communica! 
athidas ; See Fishes. tion, the local influence of tho deity should 

GBEOO-BACTRIANS, See Greeks of bo weakened. The sacred object ofEpbe- 
Asia. Insoriptions, p. 372. sian worship, was carefully preserved, from 

GRECIAN MYTHOLOG Y is largely the period of its first formation, through the 
ihixed up with the mythology of Thdia, — the ages whicli intervened, till the demolition 
Ceres of Greece, hns the Lakslnni and Sri of of pagan temples, which fallowed upon tho 
India, Eros of Greece, is tho Indian Kama, rise of Christianity, Tho imago consisted 

Yama or Dharmarajah is the Grecian of a large block of wood, of boeoh or elm, 

JPluto— tho Grecian Dionysius is the Indian but, according to some, of ebony or vino, 
Vaitarini in the Iiiiidu pantheon has shaped into a likeness of the goddess, and 
its supposed analogue in the river Styx and evidencing its remote antiquity by tho rude- 
Cerberus has corresponding dogs. ness of its worknisnship. The first statues 

Burga, is the analogue of Juno. wore unshaped blocks and stones; and, 

^arada, god of music == Mercury, hctioo, tho word column, was generally used 

Kiishna =s Apollo. by the Greeks, to denote a statue. Greeks 

Bhawani =* Venus. wurshipi^ed Baal, They identified Baal 

Kali or Durga = Proserpine. with Zens as they did Astarto with Venus. 

Agui =ss: Vulcan, fire, ignis. The heaven-fallen idol of Ephesus was not 

Swaha, wife of Agui = Vesta. a representation of tlie elegant huntress of 

Aswini-Kumara = Castor and Pollux, classic fable, but an Egyptian hieroglyphic, 

Aruna = Aurora. a personification of nature. In this charac- 

Atadeva == Diana. ter she was pictured as a woman, having a 

^uvera == Plutus, god of riches, iiumbor of breasts, to denote, according to 

Indr^i* =s Jupiter, god of the firmament, Jerome, that, as nature, she was “the 

Varuna =s= Neptune, god of tho water. nurse, the supporter and life of all living 

Prithivi = Cybele, goddess of earth. creatures.” — Milner'sSevan Ghurches of Asia, 

Viswakarma Vulcan, architect of the p. 83, Sir W. Jones. See Deo. Gruma deva, 

gods. GREDA. Sr. Chalk. 

BlartikeyaorSkanda = Mars, god of war. GREEKS OP ASIA. Alexander the 

JKama = Cupid, Eros, god of love. Great in his advance towards the Indus, 

Surya or Arka == Sol, the sun. formed military stations in Bactria, and after 

Panuman, the monkey god, son of Pa- his demise, when the generals of his armies 

vana =i= Pan. set up for independence, Bactria was carved 

Rama, god of wine s= Bacchus. into a kingdom, which, with varying limits, 

- Heracuia, an Indian deity == Hercules, lasted from B. 0. 256 to A. D, 2P7, 

Aftwiculapa =* Esculaplus =~ Genii, Professor Lassen supposes the existence cf 

Vayi .^olus, fom* Qreek kingdoms, via., firsts that of 

Sri =a= Ceres. Bactria. A second eastern, . under Meu- 

AnnarPurna « Anna perenna, ander and Apollodotus, comprehending 

The religions of the ancient Greeks, the Punjab and valley of the 
llbpu^h fbrming collectively one vast poly- Kabul, and Arachotia or Kandahatj 
welre exceedingly numerous, in times of its prosperity. ^A 
and in their character.. Greece western, at Herat and 

r (Boem to have been parcelled {fourth^ central, of the Paropamisah, V" 
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GREEKS OF 

IfltteP wpfion Priflaiep is incUned to exact no tribute and merely to <K>iirid<p» W 
mve to Bactria, because of the bilingual as self as the head of a confederacy of 
veil as the pure Greek coins of Heliocles united for the double object of mamtaiotnig 
and Autimachus, kings of Bactria. Mr. their independence and freeing Persia from 
Tlioinas, in Prinsep's Antiquities, gives Major a foreign yoke. This is the commencement 
Cnnningham’s Table. The countries over of that era of Persian history called by El^- 
vhich the Greeks ruled were seemingly tom writers, Mulook-ut-Tuaif, or commoii* 
J^ftctria, Sogdiana; Margiana; Paropami- wealth of tril)os. 

sadjp ; ? Aria-Dranga ; Arachosia : In A. D. 90G, Rhages was taken by Ismatf, , 

Gandlmritis, Pcnkelaotis, Taxila, Patalene, founder of the Samatii dynasty. It ceased 
Svrastrene and Larice, but. their limits wore now to bo a scat of empire, and in A. D. 967, . 
j„'( 5 PS!?nTit.ly varying, the dynasties in Asi.a, became the capital of the house of SherngUFj , 
founded after the death of Alexander the a race of petty princes who maintained a 
Great, by iiis generals, &c., were as under : kind of independence, while the dynasties of 
I Suria., Saman and Dilemee divided the empire; of 

B. C. Persia. In A. 0. 1027, Il.hngps was the last 

llo'tAlexander the Great; horn o56, died 323. conquest of Malimood of Ghazni. 


.'ll 2 Selcucns - 

I, 

Nicator. 

2H0 All t inch n a 

I, 

Roter. 

261 Antiochus 

n, 

Theos. 

246 Seleucus 

n, 

Callinicus. 

226 Seleucus. 

III, 

Ceraunns. 

i!23 AntiooliuS 

HI. 

Magnus (Achajus.) 

187 Seleucus 


Pliilopator. 

175 Autioclins 

IV, 

Epipliancs. 

104 Antiochus 

V, 

iMipator. 

162 Dcnieirius 

I, 

Roter. 

ir.O Alexander 

I, 

Bala. 

147 Denietrins 

IT, 

Nicator. 

144 Autioclins 

VI, 

Theos. 

142 Tryplion 

137 Antiochus 

VIT, 

RIdetes. 

1*28 Alexander 

ir, 

Zebina. 

125 Seleucus 

V, 


125 Autioclins 

VIII, 

Grypus. 

112 Antiochus 

IX, 

Cyzicenus. 

Oil Seleucus 

VI. 

Epiplianes. 

95 Antiochus 

X, 

Elis. lies. 

Antiochus 

XI, 

Epiplieiios. 

Pliilip aud 

04 Demetrius 

III, 

Eucjcms, 

88 Autioclins 

XII, 

Dionysius of Jose- 


plms. 

83 Tigi’nnes, of Armenia. 

f>9 Antiochus XIII, Asiatiens. 

65 Syria became a Roman Province. 

Antiochus Soter succeeded Seleticus Ni- 
oator, and in the reign of In's successor, Au- 
tioebus Theos, Arsaces, a Scythian, who 
eamo from the north of the Sea of Azotf, in- 
dneed the Persians to throw off* the Greek 
yoke, founded the Parthian empire, and 
wiade Rhages his capital. Tin's was likewise 
the period of the foundation of the Bactrian 
kingdom by Tlieodotus the governor of it, 
jbo, finding hifnselfcnt offTrom Syria by the 
Persian revolution, declared his indepen- 
dence. Arsaces is called Asteli by Eastern 
^‘ter.s, and is said to have been a descend- 
of the 'ancient Persian kings. When he 
S^med the kingdom it is said he promised to 


n Bad) 'la. 

! Tlie sole evidence of the long lino of Bac- 
j trian kings, exists in the emanations from 
I their mints, cxlnimcd from iime to time in 
I and around their ancient seats of govern- 
I ment. In tlio almost total absence of annals, 
wdietlier occidental or oriental, their coins 
fnmish nearly all the testimony at present 
available with whioh to reconstruct the 
story of the survival, re-institution and ex- 
tinction of the dominant Hellenic clement, 
j oti the siiu of Alexanders furthest conquest 
in the East, and of those potentates who 
swayed the destinies of these lands for up- 
wards of two centuries. IVofessor Wilson 
gives a list of them from Theodotus I., B. C. 
256 to Pantaleon B. 0. 1 20. Then of Bar- 
baric kings Ru TTermreus, Tvadaphes and 
Kadphisos ; from B. C. 100 to B. C. 50. Of 
an Indo- Pari Ilian dynasty : The Indo-Scy- 
thian princes of Kabul : and a cln^sification 
of their cotemporaries. Mr. Thomas, in 
Prinsep’s Antiquities, quotes Major Cunning- 
ham’s table. 

B. C. 

256 DiodaiusI) BactrianafinclndingSogdia- 
243 „ 11 i na, Bactria and Margiana). 

2 ^ SiTeon"} «na'Ny«». 

220Eiithydemus — Baotrinna, Ariana ■ (in- 
cluding A ria, Drangia, Arachosia and . 
Paropami sidfc), Nysa and snbsequent- 
Iv (landliaritis, Pcukelaotis, and 
Taxila. 

lOG Demetrius, ditto, ditto, and later in his 
reign, Patsdene, Syrastrene, Ijaricc. 

100 lielioqles — Bactriana nndParopamisidae. 
190 Antimnclms Theos.— Xysa, Gandharitis ; . 
Peukelaotis and Taxila. 

185 Eucratides — Bactriana, Ariana, besides, ; 
Patalene, Syrastrene and Larice, AS . 
well aaXysa., Gandhariris ; Penkelaot&v ; 
and Taxila. * f L 
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GREEKS OF Amy 

^^8 AntiinachQ$ Kik^oros--^^ Gaud., i 
Peuk^ awd Taxila, ^Cdntempc)^ 
with Eacratides’ retention of the rest 
of his dominions. 

185 Philoxenes succeeds to Antimaohus 
Nikepbopos* kingdom. 

Nicias’ — ditto, with the exception of 
Taxila. 

;i65 Apollodotus succeeds Eucratides in 
Ariana, as well os Pata., Syr., Larice. 

: §ies ] . Apollodotus in 

; Dionysius jAmna alone. 

15y Lysias succeeds these in Paropamisida?, 

, and obtains Nicias’ domiiiiou of Nysa, 
Gand. Peuk ; while Mithridates I., 
possesses himself of Ariana, having 
previously gained Margiana from 
Eucratides. 

■ Antialoidas succeeds to Lysias* king- 

dom. 

Amqufas. 

■v Archebiua follows Antialoidas. 
.161-140 Menander reigns in Paropamisadse 

■ Nysa, Gand., Peuk., Taxila, Por. 
|Reg., Cafcli., Patalene, Syr. Larice. 

J35 Strato — succeeds, with the exception 
of the countries of Pata., Syr., Larice. 
which fall to Manas. 


■Gta^ ) 

, Hermwo^ingdom, and^iailii'^(^ 
Mauas (Kozola Kadaphes). 

Vonones 

Spaly^is Parppamisadte. 

Spalirises J 

110 Azas— succeeds Mauas obtaining also 
in 90 B. C. Nysa, Gaud., and Peak. 

80 Azilas — succeeds Azas in the three lat- 
ter,— adding Taxila and the Paropa- 
raisudiB. 

80 The Soter Megas obtains the domini. 
ons of Azas, and subsequently those 
of Azilas. 

60 The Yuclii again possess Paro, Nysa 
and Taxila etc. 

20 Gondophares, reigns in Ariana. Abda- 
gasscs (and Siunakes or Addinigaus) 
ditto in ditto, less the Parop. 

A. D. 

44 Arsaces (Ornospadcs or Orthomasdes) 
ditto ditto. 

107 Pakores Monnosses— ditto ditto (Hia* 
theleh) in Bactriana. 

207 Artemon — in Aria, Drangia, Aracho- 
sia. 

hi Farthia* 

B. C. A. D. 

256 Arsaces 1 13 Artabanus III 


Of all the kings who followed Eukratidcs, 
Menander and Apollodotus alone are men- 
tioned by classical authorities. 

The history of the country of the Kop- 
. nver, i. e. Baobria, Aria and Kabul, is 

from coins, many of which have 
hi^ngual inscriptions, the one Greek, on 
the obverse, some of excellent workmanship 
hut often of very bai'barous forms, the 
other on the reverse in that called Ariaii, 
Arianiau, Bactrian and Kabuliau. Aocord- 
' iug to tbe prevalent authority, of Lassen, 
..James Pj-unsep, Professor Wilson and others, 
ihi$ language is said to be Sanscrit, but Dr. 

asserts it is Hebrew. It is written 
/:|poni right to left. Colonel Tod says the 
AUwa or Asi was one of the four tribes which 
pVorturned the Greek kingdom of Bactria. 
Tho auoieiit hindn cosmographors claim the 
■ Aslwi^ s<s a grand branch of their early family, 
ind doubtless the Indo Scythic people, from 
Sthp Oxus to the Gauges, were one race. — 
v NOrharic hUm, 

■ 

V:lSJ6 Mcrmffius — rules over Parop,— -Nysa, 
Gaud. Peak. (The Su-sakamce obtain 
^ v Aria, Drapgia audAracb, from the 
1,: Farthiahs.) 

3 . ; • M^ Pop. Reg. Oath. Pa- 

Larice. 


263 Tiridates I (Tiridates) HI. 

216 Artabanus I (Ciunamus) 

196 Phraapatius (Artabanus) III 

l81 Phrabates I 42 Bardanes 

173 Mitbi*adates I 45 Gotarzes 

136 Phrabates 11 50 (Meherdates) 

126 Artabanus II 6 1 Vonones H 

123 Mithvadates 11 51 Vologeses I 

37 Muaskires 62 (Artabanus) IV 

77 Siqatroces 77 Pacorus 

70 Phraliutes III 108 Cliosroes 

60 Mithradates III 115 (Parthaniaspates) 

54 Opodes I 116 Chosroes 

37 Phrabates IV 121 Vologeses) II 

(Tiridates) II 148 Vologeses lU 

(Phrabates) IV 192 (Vologeses) IV 

A.D. 209 (Vologeses) V 

4 Phrabates Artabanus V 

5 Orodes II 235 Aptaxerxes,king 

6 Vonones I of Persia, 1st o* 

tbe Sassaiiio®’ 

(8mith’» Bio. Die. fmiet's Jo««f 
p. 55-68. Malcolm's Hist, of Persia. Primp* 
Antiquities hy Thomas^ Vol. II, p* 176, , 

The family name Arsaces was that apph^ 
to all the kings of Parthia, h®®ce called tno 
Arsacido). There were ihilitary colomm 
of Macedonians established at Alexandnat^ 
Caucasum, Arigasnm, and Bazira, . 
garrisons at Nysa, Ora, Massagaj 
laotia and at Aornis, a mountain 
supposed to be the mountaiiis dt Mahw**' 
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In tbo Pir or Mid Huaalftyftn rao^. ettsi in considerable numben in Pan^ 
(See Kafir.) It would appear that ibe Greek jab hills. The ancient extent of their power 
colonists ill the Punjab had first been placed is proved by the present prevalence of their 
under Philip, while the civil administration alphabetical characters, which, under the 
of the country remained in the hands of its name of Takri, or Takni, are now used by 
native princes, Taxiles and Porus. After- all the hindus of Kashmir and the northern 
wards, on the murder of Philip by the mor- mountains, from Simla and Sabuthu to 
ce»>ary soldiers, Alexander (Anabasis vi, 2, Kabul and Bamiyan. On these grounds 
vii) directed Budemos and Taxiles to govern Major Cunningham identifies tho banditti 
the country until he should send another of Juatin, with the Takka, or original in- 
deputy. It is probable, however, that they habitants of the Punjab, and assigns to 
continued to retain the charge; for after them the honour of delivering their native 
Alexander’s death in B. C. 323, Budemoa, land frorii the thraldom of a foreign yoke, 
contrived by his general Eumencs to make This event occurred most probably abouh 
himself master of the country by tho trcach- 316 B. C., or shortly after tho march of 
erous assassination of king Porus. (Dio- Budemos to tho assistance of Eumeres. 
dorus xix, 5). Somo few years later, in It was followed immediately by tho con- 
11. C. 317, ho marched to the assistance of quest of Gangetic India, Justin, xv. iv., 
EurneneS, with 3,000 infantry and 5,000 and in 316 B. C., the rule of Chandra 
cavalry, and no less than 120 elephants. Gupta was a(;knowledgcd over the whole 
With this force he performed good service northern peninsula, from the Indus to the 
at the battle of Gabiene. But his continued months of tlie Ganges. According to Col. 
absence gave the Indians an opportunity Tod. the Yavan, or Greek princes, who appa- 
not to be neglected j and tlieir liberty was rently continued to rule within the Indus, 
fully asserted by tho expulsion of tho Greek after the Chri.stian cm, were either the 
troops and tho slaughter of tli^ir chiefs,; — remains of the Bactrian dynasty, or the in- 
Justiii XV, 4. — “ Prrofactos ejus occidcrat” 1 dependent kingdom of Demetrius or Apol- 
again “Molienti deinde bellum adverausprm- lodotus, who ruled in tho Punjab, having, 
factos Alexandri.” Chandra Gupta was as their capital, Sagala, changed by Deme- 
presentwhenPoruswasmurdered, audhobe- trius to Euthymedia. Beyer says, in his 
camo the leader of the national movement, Hist. Beg. Bact, p. 84 : that according to 
which ended in his own elevation to tho Claudius Ptolemy, thero was a city within 
sovereignty of the Punjab. Justin attri- the Ilydaspes yet nearer the Indus, called 
bates his success to the a.ssistance of ban- Sagala, also Euthymedia; but) he scarcely 
ditfci ; Justin xv, 4. — “ Coiitractis latronibus doubts that Demetrius called Ut Buthyde- 
Indos ad novitatom regni solicitavit.” But niia,from his father, after his death and that 
in this, Colonel Cunningham thinks he has of Menander. Demctiius was deprived of 
been misled by a very natural mistake ; for his patrimony A TL C. 562. sagala is 
the Aratta, who were tho dominant people conjectured by Col. Tod to bo the Salbhan- 
of the Eastern Punjab, are never mention- poora of tho Yadoo when driven from Za- 
edintho Mahabbarata without being call- bulisthan, and that of the Yuchi or Yut!, 
ed robbers. (Lassen, Pentapot. Indica.) who were fixed there frotn Central Asia in 
‘‘Aratti profecto latrones,” and “Bahici the fifth century, and, if so early as the 
latrones.” The Sanscrit name is Arashtra, second century, when Ptolemy wrote, may 
tho “ kinglosa,” which is preserved in the have originated tho change to Yuti-modia, 
Adraistffi of Arrian, who places them on the the * Central Yuti.’ Numerous medals 
They were the republican defenders chiefly found within the probable limits of 
otSangala, or Sakala, a fact which points the Greek kingdom of Sagala, either belong 
their Sanskrit name oi Arashtra, or to these princes or the Parthian kings of 
‘kitigless.” But though their power was Minagara on the Indus. Tho legends are 
then confined to the eastern Punjab, the in Greek on one side, and in tho Sassanian 
people themselves had once spread over the character on the reverse. The names Of 
whole country.—** Ubi fluvii illi quini * * * Apollodotus and Menander have been de- 
ibi sedes sunt Arattorum.” (Lassen, Penta- cyphered, and tho titles of * Groat King,* . 
pot Indica, from the Mahabharat.) They ‘Saviour,* and other epithets adopted by the. 
Were known by the several names of Babikai Arsacidre, are perfectly legible. The de- . 
Jftrttika, and Takka ; of which the last vices, however, resemble tho Partbii^. 
Would appear to have been their true appel- These Greeks and Parthians roust have ■ 
won; for their bid capital of Taxila or dually merged into tho hindu population* 
*ftkka-8ita, was known to the Greeks of . Recent travellers, Burnes, Masson, and ^ 
Alo^ndbr ; and the people themselves still | rier, met with tribes who claim a Gfecifot 
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^ GREEN •sfiMK. : . 
:|^68cent. Accoi'diug to Barnesj the Mir of 
n'^^odakhBhan, tile chief of Darwaz iu tbo 
^valley of the Osas, aud iithe chiefs eastward 
;of Darwaz who occupy the provinces of 
Kulab, Shaughnau, and Wakhan north of 
the Oxus ; also the hill states of Chitral, 
Gilgit and Iskardo, are all held by chiefs 
who claim a Grecian origin. 

. According to Ferrier, however, the whole 
of the princes who claim descent from 
Alexander are Tajik who inhabited the 
Gbhntry before it was overran by Turki 
or Tartar tribes. The Tajik, now maho- 
medans, regard Alexander as a pro- 
phet. The Badakshau family are fair but 
present nothing in form or feature resenib- 
fiug the Greek. They are not unlike the 
modern Persian, and there is a dccicied con- 
trast between them, the Turk and Uzbek. — 
Tod's Rajasthan^ Vol. I, p. ‘23l2. Rnnscp's 
Antiquities hj Tliornfis^ Vol. If, p. 176. 
SfiiitVs Biotjrapliical Dictlonari/. Ed. Far- 
rierV Jowruft/, p. 68. See Alexander. Aff- 
ghan, pp. 37, 38; Hindoo; India; Iiifauti- 
ctde ; Insciiptioiis ; Javan *, Kabul ; Kama ; 
Kandahar ; Kasr ; Kelat ; Kol ; Krishna ; 
Kurumbar; Lakshmi; Magudha; Osiris; 
Paudiyon; Polyandry, Sakti, Sanscrit; 
Serpent ; Siva ; Siirya ; Varaha ; Yindasara ; 
yisvakarama ; Yuvana. 

GREEN COPi’ERAS, or Green Vitriol. 

Sulphate of Iron ENtn I I'erri sulpluis, Ferri 
Sulhbte do fer, Fu. | vitiiolutuiu sul- 


SoUwefelsauroseiscOjGKU. i murtis, Lat. 

Horacu88is« Guz. Hind. Taruuaee, Mat.. 

Hera-toutia, Zuukui' madiiee, Pkks. 

Tootiya-suUz, „ 

Soifate di ferro, It. Axma bui^dic, Tam. 


t Green copperas called also green vitriol 
is a principal ingredient in dyeing, in the 
manufacture of ink, and of Prussian blue ; 
it is also used iu taiiniug, painting, medi- 
cine, &C. — ‘^IcCulloeh, Fiinlhihcf. 

GEBBN-DYE PLAN'PS. See Dyes. 

GREEN-DYE RHAMNUS. Sec liliamnus. 
GREEN Galls. Sco Gaiis. 

GREEN GARNET. See Garnet. 

GREEN GRAM, or black gram. Ei$q. 

■ Phaseolus muugo. — Linn. 

&HBBN SHANK. The Indian Greeii- 
jhank, has been separated from Totaims glot- | 
tis by the name T. glottoidcs; and the latter 
’. name . is adopted by Mr. Gould for the Green- 
shftnk of Australia. Upon comparisou of 
line speciiubus from Scotland and Norway 
Vwlth others obtained iu the Calcutta provision 
bajfiaar, no difference whatever can bo dis- 
dcnicd.. The alleged T. glottoides is simply 
the bird in its wliiier plumage, iu which it 
is loss known iu Britaiu than iu its summer 


GREEN STANDARD ^ ^he teop^ 
the Green Standard aro divided into 1262 
yiug, battalions or cautoumeuts^ of which 
there are but five in Peking, under the com- 
mand of the Guptaiu-geueral of the Gendar- 
mery. These ying vary widely iu strength ; 
and a number of them, also differing iu dif. 
ferent places, composes a piau of which 
there are 43, or a “ chinpiau” of which there 
are 72, in the eighteen provinces. M. Hue 
speaks of these (Vol. I, p. 404) as estimated 
at 500,000 strong. 

GREENS. Vegetables used for food, 
called iu Hindi “ baji.” 

GREENSTONE. A volcanic rock com- 
muu in the Peniusul.'i of India. Jt is ex- 
ceedingly hard and diificult to work, but it 
takes a most beautiful and durable polish, 
as ill the magniticent mausoleums of Golcuu- 
dah, the tombs of Hydcr Ali and Tippoo 
Sultan at Seringapataiii, and in many of the 
sculptures of the Carnatic pagodas. 

A stone much used for building and orna- 
mental purposes iu Madras ; it occurs iu 
many parts of Southern India and is known 
under the names of fixjestone aiid grey 
granite. It is hard and durable but more 
expensive than the granites, from the greater 
labor of quarrying and cutting the blocks ; 
at Madras the cost of this stone is from 
Rs. 1-4-0 per ton. This material is used in 
buildings and iu religious sculptures, the 
natives also occasionally make doinestiu 
articles of it, such as round mill-stones, 
pestles and mortars, door-posts, lintels, 
Carter’s Geolui/ical Fupei's on WestcTn LuUa.^ 

p. 0. 

GREEN TOURMALINE; See Schorl. 
Tourmaline. 

GREEN TURTLES. See Chelonhi. 

^ GREEN VITRIOL. Suli.hato of iron. 
See Green copperas. 

^GREIN SCIIARLAKENBESSEN. Dur. 
Kermes. 

GREISHER. See Kelat, p. 489. 

GRENADES. Pit. Pomegranate. 

GKENAT. Fk. Garnet. 

GRENDL Sans, also Tagarum. Sass. 
Ruellia strepens. 

ORE W /a. a genus of plants, of the Natu- 
ral order Tiliacem, the Linden tribe, fifty “threo 
species of Growia have been discovered in 
the East Indies the principal of which are 

abutilifolia. niicrastemma. sapida. 

asiatioa. microcoa. ; scloropbylla. 

culumuaria. occidoutalis. sepiaria. 

denticulaia. oppositifolia. tricliodM. 

floribuuda. pauieulata. tilimfolja 

liuiuilia. popuHfolio. ulmifolia. 

olaatica. rotuiulifolia umbellata. 

hirsuta.. pilosa. vimiuea- 

loevigala. 1 polygama. viliosib;; ■ ^ 
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GEBW;iA asiatica; 

Grewia op|)OBiti/olia is employed in the 
for making ropes, and G. elaatica, 
Uhamuod of the natives, is valued for the 
sti'ougth and elasticity of its wood. Cattle , 
are fed on the leaves of some species, G. di- ! 
dvma, grows at moderate elevations in the ' 
Himalaya. The pleasant- tasted sub-acid ' 
fruit of several species is eaten by the natives 
of India, but principally used for making 
sherbet. Asiatica, or pbalsa, is cultivated in 
gardens. 

The species of Grewia are of frequent oc- 
currence in the peninsula of India, and per- 
haps there is no tree more generally diflused 
throughout the Teuasserim Provinces than ' 
a species of Grewia, whose terminal bunches 
of tlowers may be seen on almost every knoll 
in the country. At Tavoy, when vessels re- 
quire spars, they are usually funiished from 
a siiiull tree which grows on the sea-board, 
belouging to this genus. 

The Mai-va of the Hurmese in Tavoy and 
the Tha-rau of the Burmese of Mouliiiein 
are two species of Grewia. The wood ot a 
species of the Madras Provinces makes good 
walking sticks.-^il/. A’. J. ii. Any. Cyc. 
J/ixsen. VolfjL Roxb. 

GKEWIA ASIATICA, Linn, Roxh, 
W. .f A. 

Falsri, Bknu. HiNC.TAif. Dowauiya, Sinh<m. 

riiurahu, Sinj>. Putiki, Tel. 

Grows in the peninsula of India, in Bengal, 
northern India and the Punjab and is a 
largo tree of Pegu, like G. floribuiida, but 
liub so plentiful. Commonly cultivated in 
the plains of the Punjab for its pleasant, 
sub-acid, small berry-likefruit, eaten and used 
for making sherbet. A spirit is said to be dis- 
tilled from it and the fruit is much prized by 
maliomedaus, who prescribe it to cool the 
body in fevers. Cultivated at Ajmcer, both 
large tree and small bush varieties, the- 
lai'p^ ti'ee is very beautiful when in new 
foliage. The shrub ds generally cultivted 
in must fruit gardens ; it bears a dark purple 
berry, when ripe, containing one or two 
small stones. The fruit is generally made 
into sherbet by pouring boiling water on it, 
and when cool, adding sugar to the taste. 
The plants grown readily from the seed are 
generally cut down almost to the ground 
in Jfovember, and even the leaves are burnt 
round the stalks, after which the roots are 
opened and manured, and watered occa- 
sionally, when new shoots spring out, and 
ihe fruit is borne near the axilla of each 
leaf ; when of a dark purple, they are ripe 
nnd fit for use. The appearance of its leaves 
has caused Europeans to mistake it for the 
oazel. The l^ves and bads aro officinal. 


GEBWIA MICROCOS. 

Grewia asiutioa and G. tilissfolia Hth yield 
a useful bast. Wood, white colour and Mapted 
for every purpose of house" building.-^i>»*s 
McClelland. J, L. Stewart, Ainslie, p. 225. 
Irvine, Riddell, Cleyliurn Punjab Eep, Kullu 
and Kancira, p. 82. 

GKEWIA BETULiEFOLIA. Juss. ^ 
Gangi, Tii. Ln’d. I Kliircha, Ttt. Imi. 

luzaie, „ I Gauger Hutlsj. 

A small shrub growing North West from 
Dcliii, on tbe hills beyond the Indus and up 
to 3000 feet as the Salt Range. Its small 
tasteless fruit is eaten by the natives. — Dr, J* 

L, Stewart 

GREWIA ELASTIOA Roylk. 

Dhamun, Hind. I Farri, Pun J All. 

Dliauiouo, „ I 

A tree, lifteeii to twenty feet high, 
found ill tho Sutlej valley between Rarnpur 
and Sunguam at an elevation of 4,000 feet*, 
common in the Himalaya at moderate eleva- 
tions, and grows in Kimmedy, Ganjam and 
Gumsnr. It affords timber which is highly 
valued for its strength and elasticity and 
much used for bows, buggy shafts, and 
baiigy sticks. Its fruit is used to make 
sherbet. In theN. W, llimalayn, tbe branches 
are periodically cut in winter time as pro- 
vender for the cattle. — Gleyhorn Punjab 
Report, p. 04. Ro}fUit III, Him. Bot.^ p. 1 04. 
GREWIA ELORlBUNDA, Wall, 

Myat ya, Blum. Ta-yau, Burst. 

Mya ya gyce, 

A very common tree, throughout the Ran- 
goon, Pegu and Tounghoo districts, but scarce 
ill the Piorne and Tharawaddy districts. It 
is a good serviceable timber for |ill ordinary 
purpo.scs of house-building. The bark affords 
a coarse strong fibre, not much employed, 
however, by the Burruese.— A/*. McClelland' 
Cal. Cat, Rx, 

GREWIA HIRSUTA. Javelliki. Tam. 
A shrubby plant ; fruit hairy, common in 
the jungles. — lajirey. 

GREWIA HOOKERII, McClelland. 

. PJiot wooii. Blum. 

Very plentiful in Pegu. It attains a girth 
of about 3 to 4 feet, and grows up tall and 
remarkably straight. It is found with teak 
iu the forests of Pegu and Tounghoo. Wood ■ 
white coloured and adapted for every 
pose of house-building. — Dr. McClelland*' 
GREWIA MICROCOS. Lio. 

Grcw’ia uhnifolia, Microcos mala, HAM; ■ 

Uuxu. Wight. ^ Micrucos stauntoni- 
Grewia afHnis, Lixdl. ana, G.DoK.,, 

Microcoa paniculuta, L. Arsis ragesa. Louit.; 
Mya*ya Burm. 

A . shrub in the Peninsula of India, 
found us a small tree on elevated groand of 
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GREiWlA TIliiajFpLIA. 

/ Burmah. Wood not iu^. onbio 

weighs lbs« 51. Inai foil ^rowu tree* 
; Vin ^pd soil the average length of tho tt‘nnlc 
to we first branch is 10 feet and average 
; girth measured at € feet from the ground is 4 
feet.— Dr. Bra^idis, Cal. Oat. 1862. 

GRBWIA OBLIQUA. 

Danook mara, Cam. | Damnn, ^aiia. 

A tree of Canara and Sanda, found mostly, 
below, seldom grows large. Wood used in 
agriculture, house posts, &o. — Dr. O-ibson. 

GBBWIA OPPOSITIFOLIA. Buck. 
Daman, Hind. | Bihull, SindiFanj. 

Grows in the Kheree Pass, and in the 
Dhera Dhoon, is found in the Sutloj valley 
between Rampur and Sungoam at an ele- 
vation of 5,000 feet. The branches are 
periodically cut in winter time as provender 
Ibr the cattle^ Its inner bark is employed 
in the Himalaya for making ropes, is used 
for cordage and coarso cloth and to make 
into a kind of paper.— BoyZo 111. Cleyhorn 
Punjab Rep. Kuflu aiyl Kawjra^ p. 82. 

GRB WIA PANICULATA. Roxb. ? 
Hicrocos tomentosa, S.v. | Hunu-kirille, Simoh. 

According. to Mr. Mendis, a tree, of the 
southern province of Ceylon, where its wood 
is need in house-building. A cubic foot 
weighs 44 lbs. and it is esteemed to last 
25 years. Biit, Voigt calls it a shrub, and 
it is possible that Mr. Mendis* botanical 
name requires attention. 

GRBWIA ROTHL— B. G. W. A. 

father; hekhar; SiriJana, Tjel. 

nikki, Panj. Jibilika chettu, 

H^po, Tel. Tadika chuvva, 

0. aalvifolia, Ko.\d. 

A Punjab, Circars, and of the 

• Ouddapah Nalla Mallai; has a light, ash-co- 
loi^^wood, with a straight grain, hard and 
strong, is much used and very serviceable. 
Wood very hard and much used in the 
Gircars, makes good walking sticks.— Capf. 

. Beddome. Mr, Latham. Madras Sort, Gard., 

4i; 

; {i GRBWIA ROTUNDIFOLIA, Ooifoo. 
a wood of moderate strength. 

GRBWIA SPBOTABILIS. ? 

Phet-woon, ButtM, 

^Very plenliful.; attains a girth of about 
tliTM to four feet and grows up tall and 
>e|narkably straight. They are found with 
in the forests of Pegu and Tonghpo. 
Wood white colored and adapted for every 
5 of house building. — Dr. McClelland. 
VIA TILIiBFOLIA— FaAl., W,. Ic. 


Damun, 

Chadaeby 

SodSohoo 

Talathi 


MiHiiu ThanA- 
maram, ,Tam. DhaniPho, 


Rau P 




6. arborea, Both, tn S, I, C. Mus, 
G,yawabiUB, 


In Coimbatore, a considerable tree and 
the wood is soft and easily worked. It is 
useful for inferior building and common 
purposes : but is said to be unfit for cabinet 
purposes, for which, in appearance, it seems 
well adapted, on account of its hygrometrio 
properties, which cause it to contract and 
expand, however well seasoned, with every 
change of tho 'weather. It is a common 
forest tree in the Bombay coast jungles; 
rare inland, and there the wood is not deem- 
ed of any Value for household purposes, 
agricultural implements, or cabinet work. 
The wood is used for the same purposes as 
the BentCak, for which it is often sold at 
Calicut. It grows very, large on the moun- 
tains of the Circars, and is tbei'o a valuable 
timber, much used for handles of axes, 
pellet-bows, bowars, and walking sticks. 
In Ganjani and Gurnsur, the Dhamono 
(Grewia tilirofoUa) is of extreme height 35 
feet, circumference 3 feet, height from 
ground to the intersection of tho first 
branch, 20 feet. It is nsed for cot frames 
and bandy wheels; the handles of axes, 
knives, spears, mamoties, pickaxes, and 
carpenters' tools are made of this wood, 
which is also burnt for firewood, being 
tolerably plentiful. Growia tilimfolia (or 
Grewia elastica) is said to yield the Da- 
monu or Karkana of the Parla Kimedy jan- 
gles, from which many hundred poles could 
be obtained. It closely resembles lance- 
wood or hickory. It is procurable in the 
bazaars eight inches broad, and is used 
for house posts, gig shafts, dhooli poles, 
spear handles and fishing rods. It seems 
eminently suited for purposes Where strength, 
lightness and elasticity are required. The 
bark should bo allowed to remain, and. tho 
poles should be steeped in water and then 
rubbed with oil! Tho bark gives a strong 
rope. (Note — It would ‘ seem from these 
remarks either that the quality of the tim- 
ber of this tree varies in different localities, 
or .that the timbers of two trees have been 
brought for examination.) — Eoxh. Voigt. Drs* 
Wight and Gibson., Captains Beddome am 
Macdonald, Mclvor. M. B. J. B. 

GRBWIA ULMIFOLIA. Roxb. Wight. 
Syn. of Grewia microoos.— 

GRBY, Sir William, K. 0. S. L. a Ben- 
gal Civil Servant. He entered tho aervioe 
about the year 1840, and held the 
Private Secretary to Sir Herbert MaMdck j. 
Junior Secretary m ^e Beigpal.^.P 
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gein «(«7 to 7^' fiitiik of Geca^ India. His early death is deejdy 

ry to &e Bengal Governmeiit; l>i^otor by natnarous private friends ; add his lofis 
General df Post Offices ; Home Secretary ; to the cause of science elicited a public and 
Member of Council, and Lieut. Governor emphatic expression of regfret from the . 
of Bengal. He possessed a calm judgment, Governor General of India. This tablet 'is , 
a critical form of mind, brief, almost Socratic erected as an humble tribute to his memory, 
in method, and a man of progress. He by a few of his medical brethern of the Maa« 
improved postal communication, telegraphs, ras service. Hookor f. et Tftomson, 
railway, police, education and jails ; and GRIHA SENA. See Inscriptions p. 37d; 
he was a sound financier and economist. 389. ^ : 

In I 860 ho urged on the Indian Govern- GRIHA KUTUMBINE, literally, the heed 
ment the need for retrenchment. of the house or of the family. 

GREY ANTIMONY. Eng. Sulphuret GRINDING of grain in India is still done^ 

of Antimony. by the hand mill as in Isaiah xlvii 1 2. Matt. ^ 

GREY or Annnlatod Ipecacnana, also xxiv. 41. 

Grey also Red, Ipecachuana. Gephaelis GRIHASTHA. A hind ti married honsei 
ipecacnana. holder. Sans, from griha, a house, and st’ha, . 

GRIAS CAHLIFLORA. The stem to ren.ain, 
flowering anchovy pear of Jamaica. It GRIHAST’HA-DHARMA. Sans. From 
might be introduced into India. ghrihast’ha, situated in a house, and dharma^ 

GRIESVYORZBL. Geb. Pareira brava. religion. 

GRIFFITH, William, a medical officer of GRIMUGRIM. Hind. Hordeum cmleste. 
the Madras Army, famed for his extensive GRINDSTONES. The Natives of India 
knowledge of Indian Botany. Author of prepare a grindstone composed of shell lao 
numerous works on this branch of science ; as its basis, and corundum powder or other 
ho accompanied the army which marched liard mineral as the grinding material. In 
in 1838-39 from Sind, through Quetta and Coimbatore persons of the barber caste are 
Kandahar to Ghazni and Kabul. From the manufacturers of these. The process is 
ICabul ho crossed the chain of the Hindu . sufficiently rude. The stone being poundedi 
Kush to Bamian and Singhan, and spent and reduced to the form of fine grained gnn« 
some time in the Kunor valley. His collec- powder is heated in a chatty. The lao is. 
tion.s there, though formed under circum- then added and the two stirred together- 
stances of great difficulty, are very good, until the mass is of the consistence of dough, 
amounting probably to about 1,000 species, when it is turned out and beat and kneaded 
many of which are deposited in the Royal into the required shape. There are only two* 
Herbarium at Kew, his posthumous notes articles used in its construction, but not ' 
and journals, were published in Calcutta using a mould, the operation is tsdions andl 
edited by Dr. McClelland, under the aus- the finished article when completed, and not 
pices ot the Indian Government', and his by any means of first rate excellence. Th» 
Mllections, from Malacca, Tenasserim, the princti pal objection to them seems to be the* 
Khasia mountains, and thp whole Assam extreme hardness wliich renders them- lesa 
valley, Mishmi and Naga hills and upper effective than if the lac by a small admixture 
Irawadi, Calcutta, Bhotan, Simla, Sind, and of a softer substance were rendered some** 
Afgbanistaii, are probably not under 9,000 what more . yielding. Upon the whole, as ■ 
species which is by far the largest number ever made there, it is a rather rude but durable 
obtained by individual# exertions. He also machine. It was stated that at the Hooti* 
niado a collection of birds in Alfghaiiistan. soor farm, where pearl barley is prepared, 
tablet erected to his memory in English grind-stones for making it required; 

Cathedral of Madras says he was bom at frequent renewal, but that one of thisd^ . 
Ham, in the county of Surrey, March 1810. scription has now been in use 5- years. Tb 0 /:; 
He had attained to the highest eminence in stone used in Coimbatore is powdered coaw ' 
no scientific world : and was one of the most garnet sand, found in the beds of the ivetgli« i 
nisti^uished botanists of ’ the age. Ho . houring hill streams. The Corundum stani^^,: 
Required his knowledge by personal iuves - 1 met with fox* sale in thp bazaars are usuallj^ ;; 
“lotion in tho different provinces of British small, generally more rounded and 
India and in the neighbouring kingdoms, worn on the edges, as if collected'in tho 

the Jbanks of the Helmnnd and Oxus of mountain streams from among the pd|ib!ea^'^ 
m the Stmts of Malacca, where, in the capa- they bring down. In making a lab 

of Civil Assistant Surgeon, ho died 9th stone simply of Gum Lao, and finely piil¥e;i^^| 
in the 36th year of bis age, rized corundum stone, these are heated sA»> 
the 2 6 th year of his public service in parately to facilitate their more perfect \ 
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and combmation. They are then 
V^roWn into a mould, and Bfcrongly beaten 
'and kneaded to give compactness and expel 
all air bubbles. — M. C. 

The nntive carpenters, blncksmitlis, and 
shoemakers, have long been acquainted with 
the good qualities of the grindstones of 
Southern India, and give good prices for 
‘ BOinb of them. European wr)rkrnen also use 
Country stones for sharpening their tools. 

The best coarse grindstones are those from 
Yerdachellum in South Ar(3ot, Tripntty, and 
Ootramaloor in Chingleput, Knrse Miinga- 
Inm neai' Vellore, Woontimetta and Chella- 
iriacoor in the CiiddapaU District, and 
Podelay and Woodiagherry in Nellore. A 
aOfb sandstone suited for filters nconrs at 
Kajahmundry, and liard gritty kinds, like 
the Bhnrrstone of Fivance, in the Pedclareda- 
^ pnlly Talook of Nellore and near Gliooty. 
Some of the sandstones of the Gnntoor, Bel- 
lary, Madura and Mysore Di.striots are very 
similar to those used as grindstones and 
flour mill-stoneS in England. The best dry 
whetstones are those of Nuggur, Matoor Hill 
in Gnntoor, Triputty, Arueo and Nceda- 
cheria in Bellary. 

Fine grained sandstones of a sharp cutting 
quality occur at Gooternokoda and Dyda in 
Guntoor, at Chellumacoor and Chottywarreo- 
pnlly in Cuddapah and in the Pedelay Ta- 
iook and Woodingherry Hill in Nellore. 

A stone rosemhl ing the Ayrstone, or Snake- 
stone, occurs at Koopookonda, 8 miles west 
of Vinacondah in Gnntoor. 

Good substitutes for Turkey stone, ocenr 
at OCddapah, Woontimetta, Chelluraacoor 
^ and Hnmpsagnr , and varieties of green and 
gWiy granular felspar, at Seringapatam, 
Nelldre, and on the banks of the Godavery. 
The hitter are well suited for putting a fine 
. edge on razors and gravers. 

Soft sandstones resembling Bathstone and 
; Tripoli abound near Nellore, Bellary, Gud- 
da^h and Hurryhur. 

Yery fine silioious and mngnosian earths, 
fiuoh as Rrf)ttenstone, Alkaline Loam and 
Armenian Bole, occur near Soondoor, Ban- 
j^lore and .Cuddapah. 

Hones; rilicions and slaty limestones of 
every quality accompany the extensive bods 
of Htbographic marble near Kumool, Gun- 
. tqor, Bellsipy, Datchapilly and Gooty. 

: ^ert .or hornstone suited . for paving 
Flint and Porcelain Mills, occurs in large 
quantities at Banlapilly tHlj^rcot, Naggery 
and Woodiagherry Hiil iuNellore. 

Corundum and emery are valuable on ac- 


coiiUt of their hardness which approaches that 
of the diamond, and are very abundant in the 
Madras Presidency, occurring in about 
28 different localities. The' beat qualities 
are the moderate sized picked crystals fron^ 
Guntoor, Hyderabad, Coimbatore, Nuggnr 
and Salem. Some varieties, particularly the 
tabular shaped crystals, appear to be much 
associated with lime and Hbrolite. and are 
frequently accompanied in those localitie.s 
by more valuable minerals, ns the ruby, sap- 
phire. spinel, beryl and garnet. Emery fre- 
quently accompanies the conmdum, the host 
sample.s are from Salem, Nuggur and Nellorp, 
and fine tabular emery at Caligherry Hill, 
Nellore. 

Corundum is found at Gnntoor, Hvfler- 
abad, Salem, Mysore, Gram l[45 Miles N. W. 
of Seringapatam) Nuggnr, French TIocka, 
Bnrknnemilly and Yedknnkal, Knlbiire in 
the Divi.sion of Churajapatam, Norluk in 
Narsipoor, Deysara, Carbunpully, Appian- 
hully, NuUapardy, Mundium in Astragarn, 
Cuddor ; in Salem at Namaiil, ViralamooHoo, 
Cholasigammy,Carasel, Aupore, Mallapollye, 
Gopaiil Chetty pollium, Teelanegerry, Couu- 
dapaddy and with rubies at Salem. 

Naggery Hills, clove brown with iron 
garnets and cochineal red garnets, Ynla- 
uegery and Conndepaddy in Salem. It is 
also found at Travancore, of a green color, 
and accompanied by Aquamarine. 

Sandstones occur of different qimlitieR» 
from the coarsest soft grit, to the hardest 
freestone, the most compact snakestone, and 
the toughest chert. The sandstones appear 
to be the most universally diffused rocks in 
Southern India; occurring in sixteen dif- 
ferent Districts, and often in beds or strata 
of enormous extent, as in the South Arcofc, 
Nellove, Cuddapah, Bellary, Mysore and 
Nagpore Districts. 

At the Madras Exhibition of 1 855, a largo 
and complete scries of grinding, sharpen- 
ing, and polishing materials, was exhibited 
by Sui’geoii E. G. Balfour, from the Museum, 
along with a voluminous printed 
prepared for distribution amongst the Oi*d- 
nance, Commissariat and Engineer 
The Jury considered many of the substances 
of excellent ‘quality, that several of them 
might be judiciously introduced as, snh- 
stitutes for similar articles now procure 
from Europe, and that a large an 
remunerative trade. in some of them 
bo carried on. The Jury recommended » 
First Class Medal for this series 
heads of Sandstpnes, Hones, and Fohsmng 
Rubstoaces. 
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Sharpening stonas iised hy native saddlers^ 
shoemakers, hone^sho&rsy cutlers, 

Biisalt. Called Saiiakal from Chelput, five days 
jV.uniey from Madras near Trinamuliay, used by 


GRISLEA TOMBNTOSA. 


Moulmein. From Ta;a*goonigoe, Thttm^Iit$xid|u;i 
(Mountain), Guugo aud Amherst Hills, /yqlio wish 
sandstones fit for Grindstones. 

, Mysore. Prom Nagger good grindstones cdlledl 
Sanckul and finer whotstenoa. 

Nagpoie. Fitiiii 10 niUes west of Kamptee« 

w...- -try- , ^audstoiiea suited for dry whetstones. FromGmUo? 

Ilornhletido Rock. (Greenstone) used by horse- j YQj.jgijgg^ / 

sh.’ers as a whet for slisirpeuiug the large Hoof Cutter. : Xelloro. From Lho Podeluy, Pauoor and Pedda" 
Green Quartzoso sandstone. 1« rom Vi llore, used • Redda-piilly talooks, red, yellow, purple, brown ani, 
forinorly by horsivshoers hue now re-pluced by silla i sandstones. From rullaybootoo, lino grtdned 


ilioernakara. Also from near Streepermatoor, used 
jy saiUllcrs for sharpening awls and knives. 


near Xag'rei-y, Naglapoorum tind the ■ HaniL'. i>in’edci< Httud hooh, uO. liilliot, 

^ ^ /-I I » 1 « ini r I 4ir«<'\nTVr i.t.. r^ ■ * * 


of Coruuduni and hae 

lied Qaart zose sandstone. iJilLo. ditto. 

Yellow Qaartzose sfindstone. From Woodiagheny 
iisod forinorly fo’r giving a first odgts to swords, daj.'- 
i:(;r.s and implomioit s, liardaud rough, aud well suited 
fur griudstonos. 

Hones. Purch.a.sed in the tiazaar, probably from 
Nellore, Cuddap.ih or Guntoor. lllaek Turkey oil- 
*st<))u53, euiiiaining mueli lime, line grained ditto, 
from Tarpatiy. 

Uollcd masses of 'granites are sold in the ba/.aara 
a.sCoiundum and Emery, and irregularly cryst allized 
:;;ruiiitos are sold as .Emery ; said td be procurable- 
•.t (’alaslry, 

.-iurrouuding llill.s. 

Uatei'uds suited^ for griudinfj, 'poUahimj and 
fiharp.urntj, 

Gi:iml)!S'1’0NM':k. 

.North Arcot. From Kursc Mungaluui near A’el- 
loir, a stone eiilled Muddy Svigapoo Culluo, llrowi* 
fitrati title sandstinio. 

From liaulapilly near .Vreot, Grey Chert for ])n,v- 
iiig Foroehiiii Milks. From Chiimbaukiim-droog, 
(Jartzo.se Rock .suited for. paving J\)rcelain Mills. 
Kiitoro grit, a nodular, bluish gritty limestone from 
llii; bed of the Fuiieat Marine bagoon. From Trie- 
luM.)r brownish aaiubstone. .From Muddoor, Arnoe, 
liluisli grey sandstone suited for Grindstuiuts. From 
Tripiitly and Kurkumbady, Y'cllow rod and purplish 
^aniLstones. 

South Areot. From Verdaciielluiii and Sadras, 
s:uulstone.s of good quality. 

^ Kellary. pVorn NtKlatdierla, sharp grained and 
•iiU! graiue-d sandstono. From river near Bollary, 
hiiiciou.s sandstone;.!. Fiorn llos[fet Chettv-warn'- 
I'ully and llumpsagur, Hones of variotis ({uaiities. 

Cliiugluput. Cootharam pallum near Conjeveraia, 
b’oarso Grit. Frtnn Ootraniahair, Red Grit. 

^(fiidduHos suited for Grinding purposes. 

Cudilapah. Frvnn Chellamaeoor, Gruyisii brown 
stJhistt).s(j granular saiidstoue. From near Cmlda- 
I'ah. Bhusu gi-oy compact Magnesian lime, suited 
lorliuo skarpeuing stones, From VVoontiiiiiLta ;i lino 
or«iino(l sclnstoso siindstouo, suitod fora Ragsuiuo, 

Baujam. From Cliitteipoor and Nengaimi, liver 
unjwii granular sandstones. These are veiy sharp 
lu the gniiu. From Gcanjam, reddish \vhic(j granular 
sundstoiios. 

Giiutoor. From Painaud, purple and lilac slaty 
saudatoues fine in grain. Uonestoims, black linio- 
stoaea, lithogiiiphie marbles. From Gootomookoola 
hones : from Koopookotjuda 8 miles west 

Vinacoudah, beh'W tho signal poml, rough saiid- 
stuito glistening with Mica. From Matoor Hill, 
Bc^toae ragstono. 

Hyderabfi4. From Ellichpota* and Kotah, sand- 
stones with Fossils 

_ KjirnQQj^ Sandstones, Hones aud Lithographic 
abundant, and of every quality and sizo. 

?rom A^urdoputty and Paasunuillce, 
-*i^mtic, coarse grained grindatoncs. 

ill 


stand.stones. 

i Raialimumlry. Soft sandstones suited for filters 
! and griiidj^Lones. 

Siiigai>oio. From the mouth of the river, a good 
I .'Sandstone. Suri/tfo/t tialfonr in ^[adras Mussmi 
I KiiJini : Madras Kjih. Jur. Itt'p. 

i GRINJAXAM. Sans. Tel.^ Alliura 
i ascaloiiicuin. — Koxh. the slmllot) is exteu* 
i sively cultivated in Hindustan under tho 
‘ names of Gandliina or Gadliina which is 
probibly a Prakrit form of the Sanscrit 


GiUOT MAUASQHIN. Fit. Cera.sus cV‘ 

proniana. 

(HllSLFIA TOMKNTOSA.— iioai. 

Lytln iim fruticosum.— Ltnu. 


l)y e-phul , A no lo-B k x o . 
Dlnu-pliul, „ 

Dlnib, „ 

Uhanga-phul, „ 

Dliaitiof lloMKAY. 

Dhuiien „ 

Downy Grislea, E.\g. 

Woolly „ „ 

Dhawu, IlrND. 

Cliota Dbaoii, 


Dhai also Dliau, lIi.VD. 

Tawi, „ 

Jave, rLBltTU, 

Agni-jwala, Sans. 

Dhatri-poo.shpika, ,, 
Dhataki Kiisutiianm, TxL. 

Gadda-pisinka^ „ 

Gnji, Godari, „ 

Rayyi i)appu,' Ja/i, 

Jateko, TJrta. 

Tlii.s tree i.s found in tlio islands of tho 
Indian Ocean, in China, aud in every part of 
the continent of India, especially in the jungly 
tracts- at the foot of its several ranges of 
inouiitain.s. It grows in the N. W. Himalaya 
np to 4,()U0 feet, and it is common in ex* 
posed places, in tlie JMaturatte and Oova dis- 
tricts of Oeylon up to an elevation of 4,000 
feet. It is a rai'c tree in Ajmcer, but is very , 
common in tho Promc district. It is not 
found in 'J’ounglioo district. Its bright i»d 
eiilyx retains its colour till the seeds are ripe^ 
gives the wliole plant a very showy appear* 
ance, and points it out to the collectors of its 
Rowel'S, which form an article of commeroe^ 
and are used for a red dye. In the bazaars 
of lleogal they are found in a dry state, under 
tlie liaine of Datoke. It is a very oruaincntal, 
tree both in foliage and blossom, and wohld; y 
do well in compounds. Tins is very distinct 
from the Dhan, w'hicli is tlie common fire- - 
wood of Ajmeer. The petals arc officinal ai. 
Lahore, where they arc used as a dye, ^ 
well us a medicine. The red petals, coni^iu ; 
much tanuiii ad^ These scarlet fiowe^ : 
generally conie^jpPj mere, from Kotah aiiaj; 
HarowtiCj; cfonsidercd stimulating 

given to labour. One sooi* cost* 

EKE : 



v GROSSULIRIAGBJI. 

' in Ajrair four irnnas, it» leavCT ^rq used in 
: jufasiou as tea, bat both the red flowers and 
leaves are use for dyeing purposes. In the 
USorthern Ciroars, the leaves are employed in 
dsreing leather. Sheep-skius, steeped in an 
imaaion of the dried leaves take on a fine 
of which native slippers are made. The 
^ed flowers are employed in Northern liidiii, 
lihder the name of Dhauri, in dyeing with 
Morinda bark ; but perhaps more fur thoir 
astringent than for their tinborial properties. 
Dr. Gibson states that in Kaudesli the ttovvers 
jform a considerable article of commerce, 
inland, as a dye. It grows abundantly in the 
liilly tracts of the Northern Cirears. The 
called dhaura or dliau-ka-goiid, is 
roiight 'from Me war and Harovvtee, and is 
abandant, white in colour, like the katira 
and tragacauth gums, swells in water; in 
dyeiitg cloth it is applied to those parts 
'that the dye is not wished to touch ; it is 
Oaten in- “luddoo;” one mauiid costs ten 
rapees.' Its wood is used for fuel and by 
the abkar, or liquor distillers, for i'erraciiting 
liquor: its leaves are used in inftisiou as tea. 
Irvim. Gen. Med. Top., p. 133. O'ShmijUmmj 
Bengal, Disj^enmtnry. MeOlelland. lh\ J. L. 
Stewart. Oleghorn Punjah Ueport KnJla and 
Eangra^ p. 82. Thw. Bn, pi II, 122. 

GRIS PBQUENO. Sr. Calabar skins. 

GRISSEB, in lat. 7* 10’ 8. and long. 
42J’ B, in the north of Java, is a 
noted trading place. — Harsh iirgli. 

' . GRISSIK. Sec Sourabaya. 

' G Sans, in hiudu mytho- 

logy a heavenly courtezan, from ghriia, cla- 
rified butterj and aiich, to worship. 

GRITTHUM. Sans. Ghi. 

grobagan, here, at the centre, on the 
limestone district, is a mud volc.uio. Hi j 
feet in, diameter. The black mud every j 
two to five seconds bubblc.s up and subsides ; | 
it risos to a height of 20 to 3(} feet, tlien j 
eijplodes with a dull noise, scatterhig a 
shower of warm black mud iu every direc- 
tion, round about are warm brine springs 
from which salt is extracted Its erup- 
tions are most frequent in the rainy Reason, 
itia called ‘*kuwa,” the place of abode,” 
vftnri q.n old legend is that it is the vosidence 
l " of a monster snake whose writhiiig.s cause 
,tho eruptions. Oldham in Yales Einhassy. 

GROSE. Author of Voyage to the Bast 
;l^ndie8. 

; QROSNAM. See Kunawer. 

) f G the curiant worts, 

.i .iqtF otirraut tribe, is the Grossulacero of 
; Dudley. They are unarmed, or thorny 
''ilhl^ubs, arranged iu five genera, on^o of 
.^hSch^i^^^ genus Kibes, occurs in India R 
: is the gooseberry : R. rub- 
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rum, L, is the red currant and R. nigmm 
L, is the black curraut. Dr. Royle regard* 
the Himalayan Ribes ritS a distinct species 
and names it R. himalense. — Voigt, 

GROUHONBE. Ukia? Khhatec. Uria? 

A tree of Ganjam and Gumsur, extreme 
height 80 feet, circumference 6 feet, and 
height from the ground to the intersection of 
the first branch, 12 feet. The platform of 
the cars used at the Juggni'iiaiith festival is 
often made of this wood, but it is chiefly 
, n.sed for firewood, being tolerably common. 
^The bark is said to be used mcdeciually in 
diarrlue:i. — Captain Macdonald. 

GROUND GHUMPA. Kmmpferia. 

GROLIND-nSlf. The Bora clmng, of 
Bhootan, inhabits the jheels and .slow 
running streams near the hills, but lives 
principally in the hanks, into which they 
penetrate from one to five or six feet 
and are found generally two in cadi 
chamber, coiled eoiiceiitrically like snakes; 

I tho entrance to these i;j^treats leading from 
I tho river into the bank is generally a 
I few inches below the surface, so that tho 
fish can return to tho water at pleasure. The 
mode of catching them is by introducing 
tho hand into these holes. It is not believed 
that they bore tlicir own burrows, but that 
they take possession of those made by land- 
crabs. Dr. Campbell says they are not 
more capable th.an other fish of moving on 
dry ground. The boi'a-chung would ap- 
pear to bo an 0})hiocephalus, probably tlio 
0. barka described by Bucluinan, as inha- 
biting boles ill the banks of rivers tributa- 
ry to the Ganges . — Teanenls Shelches of Nat. 
Hist, of Ceylon., pp. 3()7-3. 

GROUND NUTS. Barth nut. , 

IJiiooi Moonjr, BKMi. j lilioysin^, 

Mnoijg riioolli, „ j Sr. 

Jaiiaii piil.so, IvMJ, I CiicaliuoLi', •' 

China pulse, „ Ver Kadalu, • 

Piudur mu, „ | Veru yiiaTiugaln, I*-'*- 

Tlie grouiid-nufc is the fruit of tlie Aracliis 
hypogiea, or hypoenrpogea. The plant has 
somewhat the appearance of the dwiu‘1 
garden-pea, though more bushy. B ts 
cultivatea in tho South of Europe, largely 
in Amerle.i, Africa, Asia, Australia and 
the Archipelago. Brom tho circumstance 
of its introducing its fruit or pod into tire 
earth, for the purpose of riponiAg its seed, 
the Arachis, or earth-nut, Las obtained its 
name. The flowers, leaves and stems, are 
produced in tho ordinary inanuer seen i® 
the pea tribe. When tho yellow flower 

withered and the see^ fertilised, there is 
nothing left, but the bare stem which 

supported it. This stem, iu wlhich ^ wi® 
gerin of the future frUit oud podi now 
0 





rauiilly in a curved manner, with a tendency ; aa manure. It is there known as 
tearri'^o ahorfcly on the surface of the ground, ; The seeds are cocsumed as a cheap popular 
into which the now naked stem penetrates | luxury, being half roasted, and then eaten 
several inches into the earth. In this ; with salt. The oil is calculated to serTO as 
obscure position the fruit takes its ripened j an efficient and very cheap substitute for 
form, and i.s either gathered from its hiding olive oil, for pharmaceutical purposes. It 
place or left to the future season, when ili.s burns with little smoko, with a clear flame^^ 
time of vising into new exist mice calls it and affords a very full bright light, answer* 
from its natural positioji. When mature, iiig perfectly in Argand lamps. The oil 
it is of a pale yellow color, wrinkled, and cake affords also an excellent food for caltlOi 
forms an oblong pod, sometimes contracted Euf/. Cije. Phil Marj. Simmovds. Jury. Bep^ 
ill the middle; it contains generally two Mad, Kt. Usi'fnl Hmls. O'Shmifjhmsij, ■ 
soeds, avalablo sirticlo of food in the tro- GROUND NUT OIL. 
piojil parts ot Africa, America and Asia. nut oil, I’Incj. I Katsjangmeniak, Malay. 

TluiV arc sw’’(‘etisli and almond- like, and Wilbiyeii-minn'-ki- { Vor-kailclalaiyonuai,TAi(' 
vield an oil, wlicn pressed, not inferior in rimlli-ka-tc:l, Hind. I Manilla miiia, Tkl. 
^piality to tliat obtained from the olive. The lio()i-sing ka tel, „ | Veni Shainga iiuna, Tan 

leaf I’csembes Unit of elover, and, like it, Thi.s valuable oil is obtained by exprossioii 
atlbnls excellent food for catt le. 'Plio cake, from the ground nut, the frnitoftheAra- 
afror the oil is expres.sed, forms an cxoellonfc ehis hypogiea, which is grown largely in 
luamire. The Arachis .soctls are usually ' tropical America, tlio West Coast of Africa, 
sown in the dry, warm weatln'r, iVoni May to Australia, East Tiidios and tbo Archipelago, 
.rune, and are placed at the (li.stanco of In the year 1818-41) — 37,000 gallons wero 
cif'liteou inches from each other. Insects shipped from madras,butinthotwofollow- 
.'ira fond of them ; and if the season is cold ing years tlio exports exceeded 1,00,000 
!Ui(i unfavourable to them, or tlio growth re- gallons but fell to 57,207- gallons in 1852-53. 
l.'ii'iled, they become musty and bail, or are In form, the nut, is a long, light shell, con- 
eatetr by insects. The mode of obtaining talning two kernels covered with a brown 
the oil is nearly the same as for other pulse rind, when slicllcd tliey are wdiito in appear- 
(u- seeds; and under favorable cii’cu instances ance. Tbo pod is woody and dry,contam- 
tiio Avadii.s w'ill produce half its weight of j ing the peas, or nut.s, as they are called, 
oil. When boated and pressed the ipiaiitity heiico the common names, ground-nut or 
is very considerably inin’cased. Tliis oil is pea-nut. It is a low creeping plant, with 
uood for every purpose for which olive or i yellow llowors, and after these drop off, and 
jiliiiond oil is used. For domestic purpose.s ' the pod begins to form, the tendrils put out 
it is osteoined, ami it does not become rancid from tbo plant and take mob in the earth, 

St) quickly ns other oils. In lamps tlic where the nut is produced and ripened. The 
lu'iliiancy of its light is .sapi'rhu' to that fruit is picked from the ground hand, 
of olive oil, and its durability is seven and the vinos are a favorite food for hor.ses, 
miimtos per hour beyond the eoinbustion of | mules, and cattle. From 30 to 80 bushels 
tlio bi!sb olive oil, wifcli the additional ad- j arc produced on an acre. The seeds contain 
Viiiitaifo of soarcAily any smoke. Umlor the !• about 44 per cent, of a clear pale yellow 
torm Ground Nub or ^lanilla oil tlioro was ! fixed oil, which is largely used in India for 
exported from tlio Madras Presidency, in j lamps, 1,050 parts of seed, separated from« 
the four years 1852-53 to 1855-50 ehiolly ! their coverings and blanched, give 1,405 of 
the United Kingdom, IJoinbay, and | kernels, from whicb, by cold pressure 703 
tho Indian French ports, to tbo amount of ' parts of oil are procurcil. It is capable of 
'U4,0i4 gallons valued at lliipees 2,12,890. ! being rclined .so as to answer tho purpose 
is extensively cultivated in Soutlierii | of a .‘^al ad oil and supersede those of the 
It thrives well on a light | olive and tho almoiid, which are but preca- 

saiidy soil, and is very prolific. In some rious in their crops, and this oil is so very 

pfcrts of America it yields from 30 to 80 useful to machinery that tho naval steani 
hiisheU of uuLs per acre. On tho Western cruisers on the African coast have adop^d 
Coast of Africa it is planted to a great it. Price of ground nuts from tho Hi ver QanJr 
extent. lu South Carolina tho seed is roast- bia and from Siera Leone per ton at £10 per 
®*iand used as chocolate, Tho leaves aro ton sell in London at £11. Nearly all thesQ 
^seil medicinally, it is greedily devoured in nuts arc transhipped to France, where 
tbe green state by cattle. Two varieties are they command a ready sale; are th^ere'' 

^O'vn in Malacca, the white seed and tho ‘ converted into oil, and tlienee find their 

bjown seed, and also in Java, in tho vicinity way over the world in Ihp shape of olive 
0* sugar plautations, the oil cake being used oil,— -the skill of the French cliemia^d; 
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' .. movsis. ' 

them to imitate tbe real Lucca and 
iyiorenc^ oils, so as to deceive the nicest 
: i'itldgfe. Indeed, the oil from the pea nuts 
• . ^possesses o sweetness and delicacy that caii- 
; iiot be surpassed. It d»)CR not seem to bo 
oonsuOied to any large extent in India, 
although the nut itself is much eaten by 
the poorer classes. It is said to be usod for 
adulterating gingely oil in North Arcot, 
where it ebsts from Rs. 1-8, to 2-12, per 
maUnd. In the Nelloro District, the seeds 
aro procurable at Its. 1-8, per mnnnd and in 
Tanjore about 200 acres aro cultivated pro- 
ducing annually 75 candies of oil .at Rs. 2-0 
WP maund. Its value in LondoTi in January 
1855 was ^47-10 per ton. Madmfi TarhL 
■Tonjore Local Committee,, LietU. JLvtnUes^ 
Siwwonchj Gomrnf^'i'clol irrodnch, 

, GROUND PAUAKVIDTS, belonir to the 
sub-family Platyccrcin.a*, of the ffunily P>iL- 
iacidte and order Scansores or climbers, 
which may be thus .shown. 

Order I. — Sc.ansoros or climbers. 

Pam. Psiltacid.'i?. 

Sub-Tam. C'acatuirjio, 2 pfcn- 5 spec, viz., 1 Cnlyp- 
torhynens, 4 C'ft<'atua. 

Swb-Fam. I’Hittaeln.'Vs Parrots, 3 goii. 1.3 «j>. vis., 
1 Ck)racopsi6, 2 Tanyguatlnia, 10 Pabeornis. 

Siib-Fqtm, Platywircina^ Ground Parakoots, 2 
Sap. vir.. 1. Aprosinictus : 1 PlatywrcuH. 

Bub-.Fam, LorihitP, Lories, 4 pfon. 1 sul>-gt»n, and 
13 Bp. viz. 

ScediV))!, i. tovffiie not fil'imentcJ., 

2. Electus, 3 Loriculiis. 

BccHon u, tongue flamrnUd. 

’ - ‘S. LoriiiH, 4 Eos. 1 TrichoL'loHHUs. 

GROUND RATANS. Tho excellent 
' Wal^^^ Btick.s known to the British iindor 
Uthis name, aro npide from tlic Rliapis fl!il>elli- 
' formis which grows in Lin-kin and S(»nthern 
China. See Marsh Date. Cabimns. 

GROVES of tree.s were planted hy the an- 
cient Egyytiaiis within tlio court yjird.s of 
their tcmp1e.s, bnt tho law.sof Closes, (D(*nt. 
3£yi,21,) forbad IbeHebrews to plant .any tree 
near the altar of thcLord, though the Ale.xaii- 
; drian Jews, in I.ater times, planted groves 
hoar their N^naagognes. Individual tnvvs, 
thronghont India, nre regarded sis liabitsil ions 
of spirits boili good and bad, and noon fay 
iC the particular period at which tlieir evil 
ihfiaeuco is exercised. In the Fiji i.s1ands a 
fine grove exist.? in the Rew-a district, 
near the Mission Station of Matai.snv.a, .'ind 
at a point of the coast tormeil N.a Vadra Tolu 
f^e three screw-pines), jirobably from three 
■jPijiidanus odoratissimus trees, still a cora- 
plant in tliat locality, having stood 
; ^tiCPC: Leaving the Mission ])remises, and 
i^l^eeping along the s.andy beach, an cnor- 
; hiohs ■ y e vuye vi^ tree ( Hornand ia soiiora, 
?ijhn.) presei^ -Sljkolf, forming a complete 
whilJJplCads to a curious group of 


vegetable giants. A venerable yhtur^araka 

( Barringtonia speciosa,, Liniu) ruore tbn n 
sixty feet liigb, lias thrown out several liug^ 
branches, two of which form., in connexion 
with the stem, bold arches. " Yeai (Afzolia 
bijuga, A. Gray) and Baka (Ficus) seem to 
have been those principally selected. Tin 
j vesi fnrnisbcd the best timber of the islands. 

I and may, .as the Tnost-. valued ti’ee, liavc been 
I thought the (it residence of a god, as there 
' is nothing in its appearance that ia extraor- 
diiiJiry, — t!uj beech most nearly re.sembling 
it ill look. These suered groves and trees 
j are not worshipped as gods, bnt. ns in tho 
j Odin religion are looked upon as plac!e.s \vh(?r(: 

[ certain gods had taken n[» tlieir abode. —F/// 

; hi an da. 

GRIIH, a term familiar to coiFf'o planters 
in Ceylon and the Peninsula of India, .apidied 
1.0 insects which injure the coffee plant and 
I coflhc berry. Mr. Nietner’s list of the enc'mio.s 
! of the Cotleo tri'c holds gootl in generid for 
j tho (uitire coffee region of Ceylon. He tello 
I us, howeviu’, that (he brown and white hug 
I and the bhude and white grub, are the only 
j important enominos of the coffee twie, jukI 
that the destruction hy Arliiucp, 

Limacodes, Zeuzerfi, Phymatea, Stracliiaaud 
the Codec rat, appear to be of a more loeiil 
and occasional nature and ni’c therefonj o! 
le.ss importance. Tliereare three pests which 
are chieff— the white bug, tbe brown bug and 
the black bug. 

liitif . — The appenranee and di.sappc.amncc 
of the coffee bug lie Gdls ns i.s mo.st capri- 
cious. It comc.s a.nd goes — now rapidly 
spre.ading over a whole o.state, now eonliiiiiig 
it.self to a single tree amongst thou.sajids 
lierc, leaving an estate in tho cour.su of a 
tw.el ve-mouth, there, I'ornaining permanently- 
Sometimes spreading over a whole e.statc, 
sometimes atkaeking a single field, thei* 
Icaviiig it for anotlKT and another. Bnt 
the white hng iirefers dry, and the brown 
damp, loealitie.s, the latter being found more 
! plentiful in elo.se ravines and amongst heavy 
rotting timbers tlian on open hill sides, and 
; it is probfibly to this predilection, that the 
I sliifting of the insect i.s attributable. Tli<^ 

■ bug, of cour.se, seeks out the softest and 
j most slieltored parts of tlie tree, — the yonn^ 
! shoots, the undersides of tlio leaves and the 
! clusters of licrries. 

j The injury done b}^ the white bug secias 
more severe than that from tbe brown, but 
not being so ])lentiiful as the latter, it is 
less general impoatanco. The white bug is 
especially fond of congregating amongst the 
clustera of berries, whicb drop off from the 
injury they receive, and trew 
thoii* entire crop in this manner. 
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produced by tho brown bug is tho weaken- 
ing of the tree and is thus more general, 
bill tlio crop does not. drop off altogether 
nor flo suddenly. With white bugs on an 
estate the crop can hardly bo ostiniatod ; 
with brown bugs it can. 

White gruh. — Under this namo are in- 
cluded the larva? of various Mclolonthidce, 
llie cock-chafers of Ceylon, which do much 
jinrni to coffee plantations, young ami old, 
by eating tlic roots of the trees. Mr. J. L. 
Gordon of liambodde considers the white 
gpb to bo by far the greatest enemy 
of the coffee trees wliitih the planter ha,s to 
contend with, as he never knew a single 
tree recover after their attack, ami he adds 
that they had destroyed, at Ranibodde, in 
two years, hetwooii eiglitami ten thousand 
trees of tine old coffee. j!i[r. Gordon used to 
dig up tho soil at the foot of the trees ami 
take out such grubs as he could find. 

Bhick fjvnh . — The larva; of the motli call- 
ptl Agrostis segetiini, is tlie very destructive 
“ black grub.” This pest is about an inch 
long and is most abumiaut from August to I 
October. Tlie caterpillar lives in tho ground I 
bnt conu'.s out at night to feed, ami is very ! 
conimoM and injurious. They attack not 
only coffoo tr(;es, bnt all sorts of vegetables 
and llowers ami are very dostriictivo to j 
gardens and in tho field, as they eat every ) 
tiling that is artificially raised, dospi.^^ing | 
gi'ass and weeds. They gem'i’ally appeal’ j 
only on c(‘i’taiu fields ami will not go over an | 
pstate. The insect is not confined to Ooy- 
Inii ; its ravages are well known in India, at . 
the Capo of Good Hope, and Europe whore 
it injures the grain and beetroot crops. In 
Ocyloii it only attacks young coffee trees, 
gnawing off Ihebai-k round tho stem just 
above the ground. Where the trees arc 
very small, they are bitten right off and ; 
the tops sometirrios partially dragged under I 
the ground, where tho grubs may easily be j 
discovered and dislodged. The damage which j 
they inflict on plantations may be estimated | 
when it is rttontioTiod that Mr. Nietner lost : 
hy them in one season, in certain fields, j 
many as twenty-five per cent, of ’tho | 
young trees ho had put down. — Nietner on 
of the Coffee Flant. Sco Bug ; Coffee. 
URUHxiPRAVESAM. Sec Hindu. 
URUHA-PATU. Sans, from gralia, a 
planet, and pati a lord. 

GRUNSPAN. Ger. Verdigris. 
QRUNTH. The gruntli is the name of | 
the book of the Sikh religionists written 
JjJ ^heGoomoocki character modi tied Nagari,” 
This book is placed in the boly temple of 
Gmritsir anrt is greatly reverenced by the 
bikh sect. 


■ ■■ GRilNTH.;- • 

The founder, Nanak, was the son o{> gram* 
factor at Tnl wundee, in the neighbenrhood 
Lahore. He was born in the year 1460, and 
in early life deserted the humble shop pf h*^ 
father to seek in study nnd retirement a more 
genial occupation for a naturally reflootiyp 
mind, 'flic feiiets of tlio hiiidu and mabpipp^ 
dan of that day alike dissatisfied him ; andlW: 
came forward as •a reformer of his country^ i; 
faith. Eor tho gross polytheism of hindii" 
mythology ho substituted what maybe defined ;; 
a high philosophic deism, and succeeded. in ; 
collecting together a largo body of followeraft' ' 
whom he called Sikh, or “disciples;** and 
these he organised under a theocratic 
of polity, being himself recognised as tbPir " 
Gooroo, nr “ tenchcr.” lor many ycttrs 
thi.s rapidly increasing body of converts 
coiitiimod to lead a peaceful meditative life, 
absorbed in the study of their holy book, 
tho “ Grunth,” wliich contained nil the re- 
corded dogmas of their founder. They gra- 
dually spread over other parts of India, a 
college of them existed so far south as 
Patna probably founded by Gooroo Togh 
I Hahadur. An interesting account of this 
college is givoTi in aii early number of the- 
Asiatic Society’s Journal, from the pen of, 
C. Wilkins, Esq., dated March 17, 1781.. 
Rut in tho beginning of the seventeenth 
century, Govimi Singh, tho tenth gooroo,. 
gave a new character to this religious com- 
munity. Ho was a man of a naturally war- 
like s]urit and ambitious views, and thirst- 
ing to bo revenged for domestic wrongs, 
soon converted the hitherto contemplative 
Sikhs into a baud of warriors. These wero 
the nieri wdio a centui’y afterwards formed 
tho flower of Riinjeet Singh’s army, and 
Avliose rampant fanaticism presented so 
formidable an array on the different battle* 
fields during the Sutlej and Punjab cam- 
paign. Of the Sikh religionists, tho highest 
class are the Bodi, Like the Synd race, who 
claim a priority over all- mahomedans, as 
being lineal descendants of Mahomed, these 
Bcdi rank first among tho Sikh, as being, 
(hiscended from Gooroo Nanuk, the founder 
oftbeir sect. They form by virtue of their , 
descent, the heridatary priesthood. They v 
are to be found in greater or less numbers in n.; 
all parts of the Punjab : in tho district^,:: 
lying at the base of tho Kangra hills, 
Goqjranwalhi in the middle of the Becb)^ 
Doab, at Gogaira on the Ravi, and 
Shahpur, on the Jeelum, and a few at Bay 
I wul Pindi ; they are also occasionally tq^? v 
be met with to the south of the 
But their home and stronghold is at a tbiwi; 
named after their founder/ Derah 
Hanuk, on the Ravi, near Battalia, 


ill 




GBUNTH. 


Gtttm 


^ODS bas been the crime cf infanticide led the Bedi to adopt tite' cnstojn of female 
them, that, a Bedi was generally infanticide. MeOregi^'s lEttory of (he Sikhs, 
<']^owrn by tbe opprobrions title of Kori Vol. I, p 44, 

/Uar, or “ daughter-slayer.” Major H. Edtoardes's Julhndhar Report ou 

The Bedi, adopted as their patronimic the Infantwide. — Browne's Indian Infanticide^ pp. 
name of the tribe to which tlioir ancestor, , 115, 116, 1 17. 

Nanuk, belonged. But there are Bedi still | 
of tkiiht original tribe, who aro not descend- 
ahts of .the G-ooroo, nor, indeed, Sikhs at all. j 


these men pride, and pride alone, 
TironintAd to the crime. The fear of pover- 


GliUNT’HER. Sans, From grantha, a 
book, one who is learned in the Granth. 

GRUS. A genus of birds belonging to 
the family Grnida) in which aro the genera 
Grns and Antliropoides. Grns anti gone, tlio 


ty i^rising from marriage expenditure would : ji; st)uth of the Himalaya: and 

ham little weight with them, as, ^-inlike i young to llv aro occasionallV 

4he impoverished Rajpoots, tlicy ivoi-o gc- ^ Calcnlts. Tnrner, 

n^Uymen of wealth and affluence ; they ! “ Eamtehoo,” as fro- 

^Id ferUlo Jagheers and then- pnesMy not- j abundance of watcv-fowl, 

fei^ were well filled with the oHormgs ami ‘j,,, 

-geese, ducks, teal, and storks, which on 
duea.of their race. Bnt m dctence ot the approach of winter take their flight to niil- 

■*'“ I dor reoion.s, says prodigious numbers of tiio 

l,are 
fiiid 


Uttbatural castoni, which they did not at- 
t^pt to deny, they, like the Rnjpeot r.ice.s, j 

ws^jready with a taulitionary ohligalion : reasons bf the year, ai 

■ l^dig^n them by an indignant anecstor. Die . quantity of eggs may Ihei'e 

't. hll wards • fVniv-iil ilm-inciffifl rioai'ftiM 


S^ryiB thus given by Major Herbert. 

When a bridegroom and his party wero 
/departing, the two sons of Dluirm Chund, 
IkCpompanied them to give them rooksat. The 


! becollectod : they are found deposited near the 
banks. “ I had, ho adds, several of them, given 
to me when I was at. I'assisadon, during the 
j rains ; they vvere us largo as a turkey’s egg, 


W0ktber was hot, the party out of temper and | j Remember being told that tliey came 

tbeytook a ma .c.oa8 pleimi.re..^ but whether or not they 

WMg lMi further «t.qaotto required. , I 

men the lade returned hoiiie f'O'f'H'c, 1 t,o proiiouiieo.” Instanree aro known of the 
. pivurm Chund aeked it tho Khutra had not guraelireoding in captivity, a pair was alioiv- 
hid them to turn back sooner? ll.o boys ed tho range of a large walled garden (protcc- 
^d ‘No, and it was then that the old nian ,,e.uv„m iitekals) containing shallow i.mmhi- 

. ir^^ant at all the insults whicl. tl.o bridal „,Wth of rice i their 

■of bis daughter had hroiigh b down upon him commenced under water, and raised 

.from aii inlerior class, laid the inhuman in- . ,,i,o 

■jpne^oii on h.s doscomknts that in tu ai-o number, about 3f inel.es long by 

‘■no: Bedi should let a daughter live. 1 he i,,„isH.whit,e, with a few 

toys were horror-stricken at so unnatural a ; ^„tou8 simcks and blotclios. 

. rfl ij"’:'? T'TH ' Major Cunningham, in his ‘ Ladak,' te, re- 
father that to take tlie lite ot a cliild was •* 0,1^ on tho 

cine of the gimtest siuH in the Slnisti'as. Bill) 

' Ohand replied, ‘ that if tho^ Bedi -i i,avo; hG ^ay^’s'hot the wild g-Jose, 

true to their tadh, and ab.shii..ed | ^ Chomoriri lakes 

ftom lies and strong drink, l’‘'«v>dence j ^ Col. Bates and I shot 

^ald nward them W.di none bnt male cl.il-, , ’ , ,, ^^^11 lake at 

dw^tot, at any rate let the burden 0 the j , , yi.aga river, at an elevation 

^I 5 e> upon his nepkand noono elses., 


Anid/^'pm t^t time forth Dhurm Ohund’s 
tefid fell ^r ward upon his chest, and he 
eybitmore walked as one who boro an awful 
vre]|;ht upon his shoulders. “ With consci- 
thus relieved, the race of Bedi coutiun- 
Ijfoy three hundred years to murder their 


Grns Aiistralasiand, Goulcl, is the * Native 
Companion’ of the Australian. 
and until recently, was snpposed to 
identical with Gr. antigone , (B.), or 
Indian Saras or Surhuns. ^ 1 he Aus 


QQ lor wree nunarou years lo muraor xineir — — 4U« oineot ot 

intoV 4aiigliters, and if any Bedi, out of l*an crane has much 

n^ti^ feeling, preserved a girl, he was ex- / vulgaris, Fallas; bn 

cpinpiiiilicaied by the rest and treated asa j larger. . nnmmoft 


comjphiiicaied by 

option sweeper. Through the mists of this 
: stp^ seems clear that religious pride, and 
’ bp^pr pf giving ^daughtef to an inferior, 
/cast^ Slid not pecuniary considerations, first 
^ 


Grns cinerea the European 
Crane. Enrope, Asia. N. Afrien : 
now rare in Britain : commoa 
the cold seasom As doscriWh/T 



atAIASlJM: (W^OINALB. GUANO. 


observed by liimself in Sci),ndiiiavia, it “ usu- spontaneous exudation, or By taking a billjek 
ally breeds in extended naorasBes, far away of wood with a bole bored throttgb ita ceii- 
from the haunts of men. It makes its nest, tre, lengthwise, and, setting fire to ihe 
consisting of stalks of plants and the like, on upper end— the molted resin flow^s along 
a tussock, and often amongst willow and the tube to a receiver placed benWtli''it. 
otliur bushes. The female lays two eggs,” Internally taken, either wood or redb i^X* 
&c. The words ‘ Crane,* Grus, Geraiios, with cites a sensation of warmth in the Btow&kf 
the Hindustani Saras, Kakarra, Karrach, and dryness of the mouth and throat 
&c., all have reference to the loud tram- zau). Ih increases tho heat of the skt)U> ■ 
j.otiiig voices of the birds in question, which accekrates tho ])ulse, and proves di^' 
forma very distinct group by themselves, j pboretic, if the patient bo kept warm, db 
that should be confounded with no other, j diuretic, if the surface of tlie body is e»- 
Tlie so-called ‘ Gigantic Crane,’ or ‘Aclju- ‘ posed to the air. In largo doses Dr. Dttiif» 
taut * can merely clatter its mandibles toge- can says it acts as a purgative. Guaiad ■ 
iher. The Indian Field’ says theykuow. of no given in cases of foul ulcers, hospital ga»* 
‘blackvariety of Crane’ inhabiting Asia: the grone, thickened ligaments, mercurial 
word Crane is often u#ed so vaguely that it cerations, and in various forms of scrofalji.". 
may mean any large wader ; and the term The wood is used in decoction, the resift 
‘black’ is employed somewhat vaguely, in pills, emulsion, or tiiicturo ; 10 to 30 
lllaek individuals of the variable common grs. may be given daily. Dr Duiicau states 
bear may well occur, ‘ Black Squirrels’ in that haff an ounce of the tincture with thred 
the Altai are evidently the common grey or | ounces of water is a sudoritic dose for an 
ash-coloured squirrel of all North Asm ; ilie aduli, if lio attend to keep himself warm, 
skins of which are familiar to Europeans in McOulloch'aOomim’daWit^^ 

die .shape of muds and tippets, ludiau Field iiotianj, p. OOD. 

Scr Birds; Cranes. GUAIOUM WOOD, from Guaicurn offi- 

GltUSTU. Hind. V’^iburnum hetens. cinaleof Lma. 

GltYLiljUS M IG 11 AT OKI US, tho com- j GUAKA. Sans. Areca catechu. — Linn, 
mou locust. Theve are however other locusts, I GIJAKU. or Nalla kakasi Tel, Kaudia 
uuo of them, of a red colour. nliginosa DO. • The orthography of this 

GSFR. Hind. Pronounced Ser, Thibc- name us given by JKr. Beddome, is doubtful, 
tail, gold, GUALAMA or Singalese Devil Bird, has 

GUA. Beng. Areca catechu — Linn, not yet been identitied, whether it be uu 
lioxh, owl or a night hawk. ‘ Its shout is clear, 

GUAB. Sans. Dio.spyros glutinosa. resembles that of a liumau being and Can 
GUAII. Hind. Pavia indioa, ludian be heard to a great distance. Taauani, 
her.se ehesn lit. See -Juah, Kulu. GUANA. ^ 

GUAIACUJM OFFICINALE. Jiib, An. J3iy!iwak; bcwtik, Ma- 


Lipfmiin vitie, EiXO. 

bayjic, Bois-saiut, Fr. 
I'ouklialn, GsR. 


j Giiajaco, i It. 

I ' Guaicuui : Lignum 
vito), Lat. 

Guag.*ice, Sr. 


Iguana or Iiigiiana 

Lizard, E.nu. 
GUore-i)ore, lli.Ni). Dux. 


iiawak, Manuvvak, Malav. 
Gliodu-sala, Sans. 
Uduiiibu, IJdumu, Tam. 

Tut. 


This shrub has been introduced into the 
Hudrns Gardens, and found to tlirive remark- 
ably Avoll, readily flowering and fruiting. 
Its chief value is for medicinal purposes, 
hilt the wood, about 4 inches in diame- 
kr, is very hard and close grained, suited 
for turning. It is a native of Jamaica and : 
^lispaiiiola. Both the bark and wood are 
'tsed as siidorifics in the treatment of gout, | 
iheumatism, and chronic or secondary 
‘yphilis. It is asserted that a native of 
bt. Domingo first made known to Europeans 
the sudox'ific virtues of this tree. The wood 
from its extreme hardness is much used for 
*icrews, presses, blocks, and pullies. The 
trunk of the guaiao tree is from 60 feet up- 
'rard ; in temperate climates the growth is 
®3tceedingly slow, uot more than one line 
‘’^uually. The resin is obtained either by 


The iguana of India is geiierally found 
about old walls, and ruinous buildings; it U 
about two feet long ; tail long, rouud, and 
Uipering: back, tail, and throat are serrate<^ 
its whole surface is covered with shinill^^ 
scales. The flesh is eaten by ilic maho^e- 
dans of Indiaj and, in the West Indies, it is 
salted and barrelled for exportation. lid 
India the body of the dried Guana is ipiuie. 
into an electuary, with a certain portion jdlif 
iee, and used as a strengthening medicine 
in consumptive complaints. An animal 
obtained from it. — Faulkn&r, 

GUANO, the accumulated dung of 
birds, found on mauyislands. The wbifc^’ 
layer of the first year, is considered tfclf ; 
best. A variety of guano found in. 
limestone caves on tho Tenasserim coasts igV 
much used os a manure by Em’opean^ 
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If'e: • GUARDS. / ^ 

.^maese plantetft in Pinaug and Province 
^^%dlesley. 

j ; ;: M. A. Ramonde, Professor of Natural His- 
tory at Lima, was sent in 1853 by the Peru- 
vian Government to tlie Chiiicha Islauds, 
ill order to ascertain the quantity available 
and he remained more than six weeks, mak- 
ing observations on the origin of the guano 
dojKM^tand o^ the birds to wlitch it owes its 
OX&tence. lu some places, he found the guano 
, de|ipsit 30 metros in depth. From the bodies 
of ffioimals as well as from various manufac- 
vtmred articles found in it, he concluded that 
the deposit belongs to the* present epoch of 
1 tlp^,> earth’s history. The birds observed 
; duritig his visit wore Pelecanus inajus, ilfo- 
^ ifa: Catbo Gaimardii, Lesson; C. albigula, 
Sula variegata, : Sphenis- 

,008 Humboldtii, Meyen : Plotus anhing, 
Liii : Rhyncops nigra, Lem : Laras modes- | 
Tsckttdi : Pulfinaria Garnotii, Lesso7i: \ 
.Rterna inca, Lesson. These species do not ail 
' ;;live constantly on tlie islands, sonic of them 
y only appear at the breeding seasons. The 
pelicans do not appear to produce much 
” guano as they almost always inhabit the 
cliffs and their excrement falls into the 
ocean. The same may be said of tlio spe- 
cies of Garbo. The species of Sula contri- 
bute moi'e to the deposit, their number 
bSing greater and their habitations being 
more iu the interior of the islands. The 
; yepecios ofPJotus and Rhyncops are very 
: rtaef those of Lartis are more numerous, 

I, the. Sterna only visit the islands to lay 
; V their eggs, but their numbers are so very 
: .'greajttbtttthey must contribute in a great 
measnra to the formation of guano. The 
' Spbeuiscus abounds in the southern island 
which is inhabited. Tlicsc birds not being 
ab)o to fly hollow out habitations for them- 
s^vefi in; the guano. The birds which pro- 
duce the largest quantity of guano are the 
Pnfltiana: their number is inealculablc. L, 
inititiiif May 1856. — EtLNew.VhiL Jour., 
JScvmber 1856, p. 178. 

OtJkR. Hind. Dolichos uniflorua. 

QUAB PHALLI. Hind. Cyamopsis psora- 
loid^ Dolichos psoraloidos, Lam. D. fabo)- 

^ WiLLD. 

^ >d*UARAPO, a drink prepared from sugar 

dsae,-.-'. 

; ' ' GUARDS. The accounts of the early 
tn^Vollers in India speak of female guards of 
ihf! haram. According to Manouchi, that of 
- Sh^. consisted of a hundred Tartar 
^ with a bow, a poigiiaid, and 

' a practice seems to have been 

y ^C^j^nidly hindu^ if it was not uniyersally 
The npblba^ still 

;ih guards and the 


GUATTBR^M 

women attendants of mahomedah ladies of 
Madras are styled Mogbulani^— Hmt?* theai 
Vol. 11, p. 304. 

G;UAREATRICHILI0IDES. Itsbarkis 
a violent emelic and purgative. Wight in 
leones, gives G. paniculata. — W. k. 
O'Shmghiessy, p. 216. 

GIJATTERIA, a genus of plants beloiij^ 
j ing to the Anonacere, a tropical order of 
plants, cliielly inhabiting America, and the 
East Indies. The order includes about lo 
genera and 250 species, more half of 
which occur in Jiiilia; 


ITvaria... 

... 42 ITuona... 

.. 23 

G natter ia. . . 

... 17 Artobotrys 

. 5 

Oroplia-ia... 

... 2 Polyalthia 

. 1 

Miliusia... 

... 1 Hyalostemma . 

. 1 

Lobocarpns... 

... 1 ) Saccopetalum 

,. 1 

Pattonia... 

2 


There arc 

nine speeies of Guattcria 


known in India viz. : — ^ 

G. aiionanolia, Tuvoy. G. fusciculata ? 

„ ccrjisoitlHS, liului. „ Jav:i, 

„ ciniiariiumea, Isiinga- „ eesquiporlalis.Kiuisiiya 

pore. „ siiborosa, Iiuti.-v Kluis- 

„ badajuinba, (’hittfv- ssya. 
gojig. I villosn, Alongliyr. 

GIJATTERIA CERAS()M)li]S.--;Jm,vd. 
W. A . : Jlouh .y Thom. FI. hid. 

Uvaria (‘omsoidi'S, lioxh., Cor. 

Maiiu. Dii<Ulupi. Duildnka, Tim.. 
Kubnli ’ maram, Tam. Chitta tliiduka, „ 

Mulili mannii, Cliilka ? dudu'cu, „ 

Thi.s moderate sized tree grows in the 
Rorignl, Madras and Ronibay Presidciicios. 
In Coim))}itore, the wood, secu'Sii a throe 
or four yiiars old brancli, was white and close 
grained. It is a tree common in the Rom bay 
coast and ghat forests ; less so inland and 
may be easily recognised by its great straight- 
ness, and luiudsoine appearance. Its wood 
is there reddihli and close grained, useful iu 
carpentry, as well as for naval purposes, as 
boat-masts, small Bpar,s, &c. On the Goda- 
very it appears to be a tolerably liard wood 
and do6s not seem to warp. The natives, 
on ilio Godavery, do not however, use it, 
and say that it is soft. Jifr. Latham 
writes of it as occurring in the Nulla Mullai> 
as a white and tolerably hard wood. The 
natives, he says, use it lil-tlo, hnt he considers 
it a useful wood.—Di*;?. Fioxh. Voigt, WigU^ 
Gibsmi and Birdivood Ca^ttam Beddome. Mr. 
Latham. 


GUATTERIA LONGIPOLIA.- 

TTu/l. 

W.yA. 




Uvaria longifolia, 

Roasb. \ 

1 Unona longifolia, .P«w, 

Debdari, 

Bb.ng. 

Thevatharu, 

.TA3f. 

Mast trob, . 

Eng. 

Asbka choitu. 

Tut. 

Asok.iharttm, 

Tam. 

Asokam^ t v: 



Beva'datUi 
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lusahigbly ornameutal tree, and itshoaldbe dell, M. K Jour, llejp, RwjUFih, PC, pp. 
planted ill avenues more tlmn^it is at pro- 267 and 268/ \ 

sent: the true Jou^sia osokais rarely seen 


in Southern India.— Brd. RoxL Vo 'nji. M, E. 
of 1 855. 

GUAVA TREK Eng, 
pBidium pomiferuJh, Linn [ P. pyriferum. 

White guava tree, Exo. ' Saft-i hui, Hind. 

K(fd ,1 II ‘ II Luuekiiu, Siam, 

Jam, Jam amruixl, Mind. Cola iiiamin, Tam. 

There are two kinds of gdava fruit grown 
in India and in the islands of the \L Archi- 
pelago,— one white witliiii and one red. The 
wood is extremely close grained, tough, and 
ijoiiipact, and i.s preferred for making wooden 
mallets, and otlier things required to stand 
hard knocks. It i.s also used for wood en- 
graving. In Teiiasserim, the guava is planted 
jMjrhaps more extensively than any other iVuifc 
tree in the country. Loudon says ** the fruit 
ripens freely in Biitaiiij but is of little merit.** 
The wliite guava is tlio species more usually 
cultivated but the red is not uncommon. 
— Ains» Mat, Mcd.^ p. 211. See 
Psidium. 

^ GUA.ZUMA. A genus of the family 
Sterculiaceau ; (j , ulmifolia sometiines known 


GUBAR. An unbeliever in mahom^: 
dsknism, in general, but the Word is more lipc^i- f 
ally applied to a tire-worshipper. MeiiinsJcJ' f 
says “ Ignicohi, niagms infidel is, qilMi' ' / 
paganus.** The word is more familiar totiiS : 
people of Europe under the aspeeft of / ' 
bret, the Parseeof Westefru India. , AsmaU 'v / 
remnant of this race existed in Persia, chiefly 
at Yezd, in Khorasan. Being persecuted and’ ^ 
annoyed by the mahomedans, most of their 
country-men have emigrated to India, where# ^ 
especially at Bombay, they flourLsh under:'. ; 
the name of Parsee. Lieut. Colonel ^ 

Jamnud of a Ixesidmre in Noi'tkern Persist p. 
171. Elliot's Su ftp. Qloss. See Ghabr, 

GUBBA. Tel. Round. 

GURBAUARA or lisurudu. Symphorenitt ‘ 
iuvolucrata, R. ii. 262; J86 — W. Ic. 
GUBBAKAYA Lagenaria vulgaris, S&r, 
GUHBINS. Three lirothers who served 
in India in tlie Bengal Civil Service, Charles 
Gubbins wrote an account of the Seveq Pa- 
godas, at Mahabalipuram,' Martin Gubbins 
wrote a history of the’ siege of Lucknow. 
GUCH. Hinj), Coriaria BTepaleusis, Vi- 


, . 1) J J J .1 /'I . w XIUIJUWUSIB,' V w 

as J astard *«idar, the Gunstock-tree, was in- burnum oontiiiifolinm:,- V. feetens ; Amal guch* 


troduced into Madras from South America 
aud presents, between its outer bark of sap- 
wood, a fibrous mass about half an inch in 
thickia^s, richly impregnated witli mucilage, 
which is extracted by luaceratiug for twelve 
hoars, in warm water, and is greatly employ- 
ed ill the West Indies and in South America 
ui clarifying sugar, as a Kydia is iu India, 
u, tomentosa yields fibres,^ 

GUAZCMa TOMENTOSA.— it. B,: 

Kmth, W..yA.; W.lll. 

<r. ulmifolia, Wall. 

Bubpoma gimzuma, Willdef Sp. 
wtard cedar, Enp. | Rudraksha chetfcu, Tkl. 

A tree hitroduced by Ur. Anderson about 


GUCHOHA, Sans, Audrbpogon nardus ? 
Rottl. ? yUns. 

A 


GUCllCH’HI. Hind, of Kashmir, 
kind of morel, plural guch’hian. 

GUCHEE. A bundle of one * hundred 
betel leaves. 

GUUA. A race in Sindh, from inter-^ 
.course between Sind’Irians and Sidi womens 
they were equally slaves with their mothers', 
and could be bought or sold at will. 
Posian's Sindh f p. 35^. 

GUI) A, also Gura. Sans. Sugar, jag/| 
ree. f 

GUUAMA TICK. Vitis adnata, 

UJ Juri. XXUA.CIOUU auuuii , T» ttwiiww, rri*w-— 

tkeeud of the 18th century from America, adnata, Rvxb.[ 405. 

Krows in Ceylon, common in tho Dekhau, GUDAL. Hind. Xunfcliiura strumarium, 

^ - - - - * GUDARA. See Hindu ; Ukham. I- 

GUD BATTAL. Hind. Linnm 
num. , ■ '••■'f.Av 

GUDDEB, or Gaddi. Hind. Atbrbaei€ 
or cushion. See Gadi. 

- — — GUDDEE. Hind. A sheaf of com. 

g ® Presidency under the name of GUDDEE. A tribe resembling the 

o«tard Cedar, as fodder for cattle. The They are now mostly mahomedans, and iMtyial! 

0^ its straight, luxuriant, young | a few scattered communities in seve^ v' 
^ wei-e submitted to trial by Dr. | gunnahs, such . as in Gurhmooktesur ' 

<uid while the sown hemp broke , Sura wa of Meerut, and in the Rampdor ^ 

^th 160 lbs. and 209 lbs. when tory. It is not unusual to call any ouaVeriSS 
him of tho Bastard Cedar broke with ed hindoo a Quddee, which is looked oa by ' 
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piutty common about Madras, evidently 
P anted. The fruit is tubercled, about the size 
^ a cherry. Its young bark abounds in 
^ttcilage and is used iu the W. Indies, S. 
®enca and the Mauiitius to clarify sugar. 
^ i^-rgely cultivated at one time iu 



;li(.’lnabOTnedan as a tenn of roproach. Elliot 
•:; 8itpp. Gloss, , ' 

■ GUD’DA. Trl. Calico. 
GUDDBE-JAT. See Kohistan. 
GUDEER. A feast celebrated by sluab 

mahomedans. 

GUDELGU. Tel. Bear. 

VGUDDI MARALA. Tel. Bryonia gar- 
cliti. Willde, 

GIID'HA. Hind, an asa, a donkey. 
t^UDHE-KA-HUL, or Cbidlie-ka.bal. 
Bi^b. literally a “Donkey’s plough. *’ Before 
tbo British domination in India, it was not 
unooinmon to yoke donkeys iu a plough and 
vdfive’ them over the ruins of a captured fort, 
as a mode of showing supreme contempt for 
Ibo yanquishod enemy. Tlie furrows thus 
raised were levelled by tlio Lohe-ki-mye, 
or iron barrow. Horace says (Carm. I. 16). 
* * Exitiogran' . 

Siravero, ct altis urbibua ultlao 
Btetcrc causae, car iTerirent 
Funditus imprimcrctqiifl inuria 
Hoatilo aratrurn exercitiis insolena. 

This mode of wreaking vengeance has 
been in especial favor w'ith eastern nations, 
and was . practised by Jenghis Khan aud 
timoor with unrelenting severity. Hence 
the common expression “ 1 shall sow barley 
where you now stand,” as in the vaunt of the 
bandit minstrel Kurroglow, at p. 138 of 
“ Popular Poetry of Persia.” Elliot Sn 2 :^p, 

. Ohss. 

' r GTJDHE-PAR-CHARHAIJ^A. Literally 
i seat upon a jackass. This is a punish- 
'b^ent more commonly knowti by the Arabic 
^ ^usbbeer, publication, celebration ; which is 
: rondered by Golius, “ Per urbem duci jussit 
. sbntem in exen^lum; fere asiiio aut oamolo 
;impositum.” Elliot Supp. Gloss. 

GUDP, Tel. A temple. This maybe, 
the word, from which “pagoda” has been 
obtained. Pai-gudi, a devil temple. 

GlJDIGAtt. Karn, a caste in Mysore, 
carvers in saudal-wood horn and ivory. 
muon. 

GUDIKUM, also Gudia. Hind. Mc- 
bpnojpsis aculcata. 

; GuDUCHI. Hans, also Amurta, Sans. 
Tinospora cordifolia. 

, GUDUMBAT. Hind. Rhusvernicifera. 
; GUDU MUSALL, Hind. DubimiUm- 
^ i[)«)iifer». 

A shepherd, also written 
There are ^veral sub-divisions of 
iu Hindustan, Neek’hur : Tus- 
; Iblha or Puchbade, Chuck, Dhangur,Bureyea, 

• ^yfi'war and Bhyeatur. Of each of these 
%qre are also many divisions. Ell. Supp, Gloss. 

■ ^Amongst several of the eastern 
^ batlb^ thb duties of hospitality to a guest 


WruDB. 
Nil-pitcha, SiNGR, 
pMunir maram, Tam. 
Panniru chettu, Tsf. 


are still strictly i^gniat^iain auciani^^^ 
Lhke X. 7, says, * Go not from house to house’ 
and itwould be a great offence among the hin- 
doos, if a guest after being made welcome alb 
a' house, were. to leave it, and goto another, 
also Luke xiv, 16., &c. ‘ a certain manmade 
a great supper, and bade many.’ Messou- 
gers arc sent to invite the guests to a hindno 
feast; when not only relations, but all per- 
sons of the same division of caste in tlio 
rieighbonrhood, are invited. A refusal to 
attend is considered as a great affront. * And 
yet there is room.’ On some occasions, so 
nurneroiis are the guests, that there is not 
room for them to sit in the parterre of the 
person who makes the feast, and a larger 
yard is therefore borrowed. See Feast. 

GUETTARDA SPECtOSA. Linn. 
Rheedo, Roxh. W. cj’ A. W. Ic. 

Cadaniba jiiHininiflova, Lin. Jasminum liirsutnm, 
Nyctant heshii'auta, Lin.v. “ 

Piumir ka phul, Duk. 

Rjiva-pii, Mat.eal. 

llimma, SA^s. 

A small but very handsome tree with 
large white fragrant flowers, in blossom 
throughout the year. It grows at Caltura 
aud near Galle iu Ceylon and is cultivated 
in Indian gardens*, amongst Hindus, the 
tree is sacred both to Siva and Vishnoo. 
Flowers extremely fragrant: cora.18 white 
and fuhe long. Roxh.: Riddell. Ain* s Mai, 

Med. p. 158. Tim- Emm : pi Zeyl, II. p. 158. 

GUETTARDEiE. A section of a natural 
order of plants including 21 Morind©, 2Myr- 
mecodia, 2 Hydiiophytum, 1 Hypobathrum, 
20 Mephitidia, 2 Vangueria, 7 Gnettarda, 
2 Timonius„ 3 Hamiltonia, 1 Leptoderniis, 
1 Myonirna, 

GUEVO UPAS, or Valley of Poison, is at 
the side of the volcano Papandayang, in Java. 
It is 500 feet below the run of the old crater, 
which is now the Telaga-bodas or White 
Lake. It is a small bare place with many 
crevices from which carjjonic acid is poured, 
and many dead animals, dogs, cats, squirrels, 
rhinoceros, tigers, birds and snakes are seen 
iu it. BilmnrOy p. 53. 

GUPA. Hind. Antennaria contorta. 

GUGAI. Hind, of Chenab, Lahaul, Ac., 
Pavia Indica, Indian horse chesnut. 

GUGAIRA. Hind. Careya arborea. 
Roxh. Rkeede W. 

GUGAL. Hind, Dplomiq» nuMJroocp- 
liala, also Myrsine Africana* . 

GUGAL. A term applied in India, to 
fragrant resins of several trees, 
trees themselves. The ream is . 

GugaWca-gond, or the of 
It is the fragrant gum resiii of 
drou Roxbnrghii, the Amyris 
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. auiiiANpttfi Bdi^uCi 


tree which is plentifol in the Ajmeer hills, ^ GUHYAC A, servants of Cuvera, Ijjhie de» 
and which yields a firagrhnt gum resin used formed deity Of riches — ^into SQoh hein^ 
in sacred fumigations by the brahmins i it is the dark sonls of men, addicted in this 
no doubt the Bdellium of the ancients. It has world to selfish gratification, transmigrate, , 
a similarity to myrrh ; is used also in fla- — 3foi)r, p. 108. See S»ti. ■ 

tulencies taken in ghee : is one of the ingre- GUI A KHUTAT. A Bokharian hakim 
dients in the incense or “ dlioop.” — Gen. presented Dr. Honigberger with a bard, pitojir 
Med. Top. p. 13t>. See Gum. Guggilaui. like plnfeter s{>read on a small pieceof red lil^ 
GUGCHL Hind. Brassica rapa. i winch be pretended had been prepared in ^ 

G UGG AR. or Gharghar. An afliuent of I China, and which was capable of removiniL i 


every kind of pain, simply by applioatidjil. 
One anti the same phister serves for seveftl ' 
cases. The form is square, three or foul? 
inches in diameter; each of them bears a 
Cluiiuso seal. According to the assertion of 
the liukim its constituent parts are sweet 
oil and litharge, the latter, as an impalpSn 


the lower Saraswati.. 

GUGI. Hind. Sanssurea sorocephala. 

GOGili. Juni perns cOTnmunis. 

GUGGILAM. Tnl. Bdellium. This is 
the same name as the word Gugal, and in 
combination, when applied to a tree, indicates 
particular plants, as guggelam chettu, A%i- 
ceras fragrans, Kon. Giiggulu or Sala, is • hlo powder, is added to the former. The 
Vatica robusta and Guggllapu chettu, is | Bokharian doctor pretended that every pain 
Boswelliaglabrathecombiuatioiisoftlie word I without exception, must yield to its appli-. 
Gugal, being applied to trees yielding resins, i cation. It should be applied as near as possi- 
FAliot FI. Andhr. j hh? to the alFect od part ; for instf^iicc, in head- 

GCGOUR. A river near Mimin’ Jkfajra j ache, ii. ought to be applied on both temples 
in the Sabathoo district, running near Jiaj- j or on the forehead, in ear-ache behind the 
poorah in the Umballah district. j ears ; in carious tooth ache a small piece 

GUGUL also GUGULA. Sino. B’dellium. should be put into the hollow of the tooth. 
B’dolfich. It acts as a rubefacient, without blistering. 

GUHA, or Griha Sena. Griha Sridhara. — Dr. Honii/herfjei% p. 282. 

Seu}i2ud. See Inscriptions, p. oSy. GUICOWAR, a feudatory chieftain of 

(JUHURWAR, also written galiawar, a 1 Ka‘’oda.Jlio oai>ital of 


the territory left to him. The family are 
of the cowherd race, and formed part v of 
the great Mahratta confederacy, to whose 
' ’ and the 


tribe of Rajpoots found in DcraMnngulpoor, 

Bithoor, Gajmow, Canouj and Bilhonr in 

the Central boab. The Guhuvvvar of K’hera , - -i- i a- j 

Mungrore in Mirzapoor liavc been converted supremacy the Bi'itish succeeded, 
to inihomedanism and those of Sfahaich in Guicowar ot Baroda then earae under British 
Gbazeepoor are reckoned an inferior branch. 


control. SceBaroda^ Gaekwar,Gazerat, India 
Kattywar. 

GUIKNNB. See Rhodia. ^ 
GbJlLANDmABOXDUC. Linn. W. ^A. 


Brno. 


I)UK. 


The chief of the Gulnirwai’, rcsid(?d at Bidjy- 
poor a few miles to the west of Mir-zapoor, 
where the liberality of the British Govern- 
ment enabled him to keep up some show Ciesalpinia bonduc, lloxn, | Guilandina bondu- 
oi respectability. At the time of the first * ^ 

occupation of Benares by the British he was 
»«• fugitive from the tyranny and oppression 
of the Gputnrn Bhoonhar, who had expelled 
the Guhupwar family in A. D, 1758. The 
Gnhurwar may be considered one of the 
most iuterestihg races of the Upper Pro- 
vinces yet much obscurity hangs over their 
origin and lineage. They are recorded 
the 36 royal tribes of Rajpoots and 
are said to be of the same family as the Rat- 
oor with whom it is said they never inter- 
marry. Elliot, Supp. Gloss 
GUHWARA. Hind, A swinging cradle. 

GUHYA. Saks. in liindu mythology, 


Nata Karanja 
Nat.% 

Gacheba, 

Gutchka, 

Gudgega, „ 

Oval leaved Nicker 
Tree, Eno. 

Nata Karanja, Kind. 

Katkalija, „ 

Katkamnga, 


cella, FlEV. 

Katkaranj, HiNp. 

Siigargota, MaBK. 

Karetti, Kulunji, Malial. 
Futicaroja, Sans. 

Kubayratchie, „ 

Kirbut, Sind. 

Koombooroo wel, SiNOlf, ; 
Kahimawul oetiya, „ 
Kalichi marani, Tab. . 

Gacheba cbettu, „ ■ 


A great thorny clirahcr, with yellow flpW- ; 
ers and with long briar-like trailing ajl;3 ,■ 
climbing shoots. It grows in the Bast and - 
West Indies; commoner in Bengal ^atl 
Madras and is grown in the Archipelago. 
Bonduc Nut. Ktttciilega. Hind, is the 


)vlien tha goddess Sati burst, and the gods ofGuilandinabonducella,anirregttlarlyronn!^V 



they - _ 

Wi//ord itfeor,. p. 


dington detected in the nuts, oil, sti 
sugar and resin ; farther analysis ii| de8ii'^:> 
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’ s0inba;:ora«s/--'^^^ 

;%1A Bondnc lint is the coinmonesii anti- 
ipHbdio in the Bassaar medibineB of Bengal, 
iend it is undoubtedly one of oonsiderable 
Utility, especially in* convalcscenee from 
ferhr. If it do not stop the paroxysm 
the first time it seldom fails the second. 
The common way of exhibiting this 
ftn|)8taiice iA to give of the nnt finely pow- 
deirad, and of black pepper, each 6 to 20 
JrS. three times daily. 

Bcmdiic Nut Oil, Cali chi kai yennai, Tam. 
is^entioned by Ainslie, as nsefal in con- 
tnlsions and palsy. Irvine's Med. Top. of 
Ajini/r. Jnd. Ann,Med, Sci. for April 
p. 192. Itoxh. Fbo\ Indi. Mac.gUlivra}i Voij- 
^e,Vol. Ip. 105. Drs. J, L. Steimrf, 
^MvoQodj O'Shauglinessij. * Indian A nnals^ 
No. 6. 

GUIMAUVE. Fr. Althma alhngas. 

' GUINDY. A hamlet and country seat 
of the governor of Madras. 

jGUINBA* See India, Kay«aboka, New 
Gninea, Papuan. 


for the dtf griuw rooto apppli^ ** ibe griuis 
Cutters. It should not l^ giveb to cattle 
fresh^ but the supply for on^ day should be 
cut the day previous, and it should not be 
cut too close to the ground^ but the stelk 
ought to bo left 7 to*9 inches high. It is a 
good plan to move the ground between the 

roots every time the grass is cut,*and the 
ground should be heavily manured after every 
three or four cuttings. It is very hardy and 
may bo easily propagated. It reqnires 
abundant moisture but will not live in a soil 
which is at all marshy. It answers best 
planted in small tufts 1 foot 9 in. to 2 feet 
apart, which rapidly spread into stools from 
t) inch to I foot in diameter. Spri/a Siig, 
I gpHHnvs p. 1 5 Mr. Caldwell in Literis] M.8.S. 
See Graminaceae : Grasses. 

GUITAR. A musical instrument similar 
to the Cithera, supposed to have obtained 
its name from the Sih-tara, the three string- 
ed, and supposed to be the source of the word 


GUINEA FOWL. This bird is believed 
td be descended from the Nun»idaptilori»yna 
of the hot arid parts of E. Africa, but it has 
become wild in Jamaica and St. Domingo, 
and ban there become small with black legs. 

The Guinea fowl is the Boheraian of the 
barn-yard. They are hardy, and prolific and 
jwi valuable in gardens, as they rarely 
scratch the ground, are eager in their search 
for insects, and, with a scraping motion of 
ibeir bill, gnthcr the seeds of grasses. 
parifm. 

GUINEA GRASS, Psuicum jumentomm 
has been cultivated to a cmisiderablo extent 
in India and Ceylon, with more oi* less 
success according to the care and atten- 
tion bestowed on it. Wlien well manured 
kept clear of weeds it grows 'luxu- 
riautiy and admits of being cot every 
six week or two months. A small patch, 
'near, Colombo, which, beginning with 
about three quarters of an acre was 
gradually extended to about an acre and a 
half^ aud for seven or eight years, snp- 
' plied 3 or 4 milch cows, and from 5 to 7 
nbrseS continually with all the gra.ss requir- 
ed : for their consumption and latterly 
JeiPif a surplus which was dried for bed- 
bug and hay. When first planted it fre- 
iqi^litly attains a height of even 9 feet, and a 
Atalk token promiscuously from a small patch 
plaiited Combaconum measured It) 

.fStot ^^^hes in length, but when out two or 
jjhrqe times it grows thicker but not so high. 

exceedingly excellent feeding for horses 
ji^'qattie, . and is generally preferred by. 
to the ordinary country grass, though 
* worked seem to pre- 


GUIZOTIA OLEIFERA. J). C. W. Ill 


GuizotiaabyRsmica, Cabs, 
I’oJjTnnia Ab3'.qsiniea, h. 

„ fronrtoKa, Bhucf. 

Vei begin.a sativn, Roxn. 
Partiheniiim lutoum.SrR. 
HftliopsiAplatyglosKa.CAS. 
Trtragonothcctt Abya- 
sitjica, . Lki).kb. 

The 

Kala4il ; llaintil, Bkna 
ITim). 

Ooc?liollu, Tam. 

The 


•Tagcra Abyssinicai Spr. 
Heiianthns o]eifor,WAi,r,. 
Ramtilla olfiifera, D. C 
Ibiplithalrnum ram- 
til la, Bi.'ch. 

Anihatnls mysorensia, 
Herb. 


Tianf. 

Ulisi, Valisi, Vala- 
Balu, 

Oil 


Tei, 


Tet,. 


KaU Tjlrlca.ti’l, Hind. Valisalu nuna, 

The seed of. this plant in shspe is like 
the black cummin seed, anti a sweet tastwl 
oil is manufactnied from it and used for 
nearly tl»e same purposes as the Sesamurn. 
It is procurable in the Nuggnr Division ol 
Mysore at Rs. 3-8 per nmiind, but i.s con- 
sidered inferior to Sesamnm or gin^lf 
The seeds yiehbibont 34 per cent, of oil, which 
sells at about 1 Od. per gallon. R is exported 
under the name of Niger seed. It was first 
shipped to Loudon experimentally in 1851. 
It is grown in very large quantities inChoka 
Nagpore, being a favourite crop, of 
cultivation, and giving good returns. Mad. 
Erh. Jvr.* Report of 1855. Cal. Gat. 1862. 

GUJU-PUNTU. Sans, from gaja, w 
elephant, and danta, a tooth ; the ele* 
pliant toothed ; a name of the hindu gw 
Ganesh. 

GUJANANA. Sans, from giya, a» ele- 
phant, andianana, the face. , 

GUJAR, tlie name of a 
through Hii\dy^\staa; who are stippoa?« .J® 
have given their name to the Gnjeapi^ 
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■ ■ ■ ■ 

t^iei of tbe Fdnjab and to tlieocmntry of 
Gajarat. They are well known agriciiltnristfi 
in the North Western Provinces. Whether 
of the hindn or mahomedan faith, they, 
everywhere, prefer pastnrage to the plough, 
The Gnjar, are numerons, everywhere, in the 
Sikh territory, and the Gnjurn, in Kashmir, 
are shepherd proprietors, said to have come 
from Guzerat in the Punjab. They live in 
log-houses, in recesses at the foot of the 
PttTjjal, and in the woods. The Gnjur are 
a numerous tribe in the Punjab, probably 
of primitive antiquity. They have not 
lost the pastoral habits of their race, though 
they devote much attention to agriculture, 
and they are more industrious and less 
prerktory than their brethren of Hindustan. 
Professor Wilson says some of them profess to 
descend from Kajput fathers by women of in- 
ferior castes. Sir John Malcolm says the 
Gujar have raised themselves to power by 
mcfiiis not dissimilar to those used by the 
J«t. Almost all tlie thieves in Hindustan are 
of this tribe. — In 1857, in the Revolt, in 
India, the whole of the Gujar villages 
around Delhi, rose for plunder. The Instant 
the strong arm of government was re- 
moved, these and other predatory races 
resumed their ancient habits. — 
tan/, Malcolm's SiJeh^t "p. 130, EllloVs Snpp, 
(Uimanj. Rec. of Govt of India, 

GUJKRAT, a town in lat. 32® 32* N., 
long. 74® 3’ K., in the Jech doab (if the 
Punjab on the Rotas road, between the Che- 
miub and Jhelum, at eight miles froni the 
right bank of the Chenab. It is also the name 
ot a di.shict in the Punjab. Near the town 
the British in ] 840, gained a battle over the 
bikh. — BeniudVs Memoir, p. 85. • 

GUJKRAT, a peninsula in the N. W. 
corner of the peninsnla of India, bounded 
cn the soutlr and east by the Gulf of Cam- 
hay, on the north by the Gulf of Cutch, and 
on the west by the Arabian Sea and North 
Indian Ocean. It belongs in part to the Bri- 
hsh, but has many native feudatories. The 
chmato of Gujerat, Behar, Doab, Delhi, and 
malwa resembles that of the States of North 
and North Syria. Its chief towns are 
Ahmedahad, Cambay, K^ira, and Puttaii 
^ large portion of it is known 
^ ^ttyawar. ' The language spoken, called 
*njerati, ia a dialect of Hindi. The inbabi- 
knte are of very varied origin. — See Goojarat, 
India, Government, Mahratta, Kattyawar, 
'nseriptions, , 

GDJI, Hip. wheat and barley sown 
kgether. 

GUJI. Beno. Climbing hedyotis. Hedyo- 
^wsoandens. 


gvl: 

GUJJtJ KANNE KOMALL T«ii. 

havia stellata.— 

GUJJU MAMIDI. TeIi. also Mamidt 
chettu. Tel. var. of Mangifera indioa 
Lmn. Dwarf mango. 

GUJJU NARIKEDAM. Tel. Cocoa 
nneifera. — Linn. The small variety, growing 
in Ceylon. Guj^ju in Telngn, means “ short.*' 

Glij-PIPAR, according to Dr. Irvine, ifl 
supposed to bo the root of Borassiis flabeU 
liformis, brought from Cabnl : is astringent, 
and is given in medicine, to promote diges- 
tion : one seer costs two rupees. Gen, Med'* 
Tnp.p. 135. 

GUJ-PEEPUL or gnj-pipar Beng. is the 
slioitid dried fruit of Pothos oflicinalis. Poten- 
tilla officinalis, syn. of Scindnpsus offi- 
cinalis .— General Med, Top, p. 135. 

GUJRA, or Soomurrim, brncelets made 
of coloured thread, worn at the Mahorrnm. 

GUKKAR or Kahkar, or Gbakar, a war- 
like tribe in the time of Mahmud of Ghazni, 
inhabiting the Salt Range or Jolid moun- 
fcilns botwceri the Indus and the Behut 
(Hydaspes.) The G ukker.Gugger, and other 
aborigines of Hazara have most of them 
been mastered by Pathan invaders from 
beyond the Indus. The Mogul, and sub- 
sequently the Doorani, failed to master 
them, but the Sikh rulers, after having been 
frequently foihul, at length nominally accom- 
plished their subjugation by stirying up in- 
ternal faction and by the perpetration of 
acts of cruelty and treachery . — Rec Gwt. of 
India. See Kalikar. Khyber, pp. 508, 6l7. 

GUKKR. SeBohera. 

GUL. Brng. Grz. Hfxd. Peu^, A rose, 
in combination, a flowpr, &c. hence.— 

Gulah, Hind, rose-water. Rosa centi-* 
folia, It. nmcrophylla. 

* (b:in) gnlab. Hind. Rosa macro- 
pliylla. 

Gul-ahhas. Hind. Mirabilis jalapa. 
Gni-abbasi. Hind. Colour of Marvel of 
Peru, magenta colour. 

Gnlabe. Hind. Trifolium Indicum. 

Gulab ghurei. Hind. Rosa brnnonis. 
Gnlabi. Hind, Crotalaria medicaginea,^. 
C. medicinal is. 

Gol«b-i-rang, pi nk colour. ' , 

Gulabri'Sad-barg. Pers. Rosa cetitifoBijki 
Gnlab-jam, alsoGulab-jamun andGnlabt- 
jam, Duk. Eugenia jambos,— . 
Gulab jangli ( Rosa biirmanniana). ' 
Gnlab-ka-atr. Hind. Otto of Roses, i ; 
Gill-ab-ka-pahi. Guz. Hind. Rose wiite^i, i 
Gnl-ab-ka-phul. Hind, the Rose flowbt</ 
Gni-ab-pash. Bose water sprinkler, fl 
bottle from which rose wateifr^ fts, 
sprinkled. ^ . 

Gulab-zira. Hind. Rosa centifoliiy - v 
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Onl-i-dar-chim.‘Smilat Cbins. KjMOihal Sipg/1i^ 

^S ' Gnl-i-gul-ab. The Rose water rose. lain of Rnnjeet Sing. He sooiil lUsed him. 

■ €falri -nat'i. ? Hind. ? Codrcla tooua? to au independent oonm^dy in Which 

Guliatan, a pose garden.. he diatingnished himself by making prisoner 

Gal-i-Shrkh. Rosa centifolia. Agar Khan, chief of Rajaoree. Porthisser- 

Gul-jafi’i. Hind. Pers. Tagetes patala. vice the principality of Jummoo was con. 
GuUkhaira. Hind. Althtea rosea, also ferred on his family and Gulab Sing^tookup 

Lavatera cHchemiriana. liis residence in Jummoo, whence ho soon 

■ Galkhand. Hind, conserve of ro.se.s. extended his authority over his rajpoot 

■ .Gal-i-kivia. Pors. Pandaiins odoratis- neighbours, and eventually into Ijadakh. 

simus. He took an important part in the negotia- 

Qhl-i-kysu. A flower which grow.s in tions which followed tho battle of Sobraon. 

. “the Punjab, from which a yellow dye A separate treaty was concluded with 
. . is produced, with which they dye the him at Uipritsir, on lOth March 1846, 
shawl wool. which put him in posse.ssion of all the 

Gul mukhmal. Hind. Gomphrona jiflo- hill country and its dependencies between 
bosa. the Indus and the Ravee, including Chumba 

^ Gul-nasar, kal-n}i.slitar. Hind. Erythri- and excluding Lahoiil, on payment of seven- 
na arborescons. ty.fi vo lakhs of Rs., and in exchange for the 

Gul-paighainbari. Hind. Arnebia Cis-Ravee portion of Chumba. By asubse- 

cchioides. quent arrangement, in 1847, Chumba came 

Gttli-pista. Hind. Pi.stacia vera. again entirely under the British Government. 

; Gul-seoti. Hind. GuUewati. Rosa In 1857 maharajah G ulab Sing died, and wa<! 

glandulifora. . succeeded by his son tluabcer Sing to 

^ ' Gul-shabbo. Hind. Poliaiithus tube- whoni the right of adoption was guaranteed 
rosa. by sniinud, and the chief now holds sway 

Gul-shan. Hind. Eranthemum pulchel- over Cashmir, Jummq, Kishtwar, Zangskar, 
lum Ladakh and Balti. Pmisei/s AMiaities/bif 

Gul shandai. Hind. Tulipa stellata. Thomas ; Aikhemm Treaties. 

> Gulsparlie. Hind. Arnebia ochioides. GULA-CHIN. IJuK. Plumieria alba. 

Gul Hutei. Hind. Matricarhii cliamo- GULAL. Hind, a red powder formed of 

• mila. barley flour or rice flour, or flour of the 

• ^ Gultun. Hind. Cedrcla toona. water nut, Trapa bispino.sa, tinted with 

; Gul zer Hind. Calendula officinalis. sappan wood, or sanders wood, much 

Guhbanu, embroidered red silk cloth. thrown about in tho Ram Nami and in the 
V. V GUL, fire-balls for the hooka, a piece HoU festivals of the hindoos. 

■ df hot charcoal for lighting the pipe or GUL-AMBARI Bkng. Hind. A soft 
. hooka ; also the cinde^', or refuse that comes of bright lilac, in which the crimson 
from a hooka, pipe or chihiiu, when smoked and the blue are not thoroughly combined, 
but. so that there is the effect of a ‘ shot.* 

^LA, Mal. Sugar. • GUL-ANAR. Hind. Elower.s, Punioa 

Gulab A-PU. Tam. Rose. granatumof scarlet-color pomegranate flower. 

GULABATU. Malay. Candy. GULANCH. Hind. Tinosporia cordi- 

GULAB AT AN. Properly Kalabatun. folia, 

llteld embroidery. GULANCHA. Beng.* also Gudanoha. 

; GULAB SING was the raja of Jamn in Hind. Root and stem of Cocculus cordifoHuj'* 
ihe time of Runjit Sing. He was a Dogra — D. 0. Menispermum cordifolium. Ri® 
W^put, brother of raja Dhian Singh, intensely bitter. A transverse section is very 

ahu riya Suchit Singh. He was cruel, porous and radiated. A decoction is a valua- 

t^rahhical and exacting, but tolerant in re- ble bitter tonic and alterative^ dose one 
matters. After the Sutlej campaign, ounce flavoured with honey thrice daily* 
treaty of Lahore, dated 9 til March 1846, is the Paebana preparation of the native 
lef^ the British Government in possession of physician. — O' Shaughiessy Bcng, Phar.y p* 
thb hill and pkin country, between the 277. lu 

l^iy^re j^as and Sutlej, and of the hill conn- GULAR. Hind. Picus glomerate Katn 
tey Itetween the Beas and the Indus, includ- gular. Hind, is the Ficus ouaia. 

; mgt tbe provinces of Cashmere and Hazara. GULARICH. Hind. See Gurcha. 

The Gntbh Governraont coufer^^ GITLATTI. Hind. Doliohos uniflorua 

Siia^} it^rri tones in the hills, and recognized Horse-gram. J t. 

Msihde^ndhno^ Gulab Sing began life as a GUL-BADAN< PSBS. A red silk cloth 
;t|bphMn^^in^ for ladies* trousers. 
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• GOOtii^ 

GXTTjBAHAR. jEtwo. Gnslea tomentosa. 

GTUL B'AJl or Gal-abbas. Hind, and 
PUK. Mirabilis jalapa. 

GUL-BEL. Duk. Menispormnm cordi- 
foliTim syn. of Cocculus cordifolius. — D. C, 

GULBHANGA. Himd. Hemp. The flower 
beRriiig or female plant of the hemp 
Guibhanga-i-bihisht, a sweetmeat. 

GUEBODLA. Hind, of Hazara, Stercnlia 
villosa. 

GUL CHAND. Hind. Ganlenia florida. 

GOOL-CHINI, Chrysanthemum Indicnra. 
— Lmw. Indian chrysanthemum ; Christmas- 
flower. 

GUL-CHETUR, a famous field at Tanos- 
sur, close to the Grand Trunk Road ; about 
30 miles south of Umballa. 

GULD. Dan. Sw. Gold. 

GUL 1)A0T)I. Hind. syn. of Chrysan- 
tliemum Indicum. 

GULDAR. Hind. Cedrela toona. C. serrata, 

GULD AUDI Chry.santhemum Indicum. 

GULDER. Hind. Staphylea emod. 

GULEEZ-SHAH. A Mohurrura fuqeer. 

GULERI. Hind. An iron from Gwalior 
used for wire drawing. 

GULFS IN INDIA. The chief are the 
Gulfs of Cambay, S. E. of Guzerat ; of Cutch, 
north of Guzerat : tlio two southern prongs 
of Celebes form the Gulf of Boni wliich 
stretches three degrees northward into the 
centre of the island. Its entrance is about 
80 miles wide, but narrows to 30 miles, till 
at its head it again expands to 45 miles. 
The Great Wall of China ends at the Gulf of 
Liah-tmig. The Gulf of Tadjoura, was des" 
cribed by Lieutenant Barker I. N. Bores occur 
in Southern Asia on several rivers, in the 
Gulf of Cambay, in the Ganges, the Irawaddy 
the Sittang and on some China rivers. 

GULP WEED. Fucus natans or the Sar- 
gasso, is found in large masses between the 
parallels of 18® and 34® of North latitude, 
><Dd iis utmost eastern limit extending to 
?fi ® E. L.. It is or a greenish yellow colour, 
18 abundant on theFlorida reefs, but continues 
to vegetate as it floats about in the circular 
currents after it has been torn from its at- 
tachment. The masses give shelter to a 
great number of fish, mollusks and crustacean 
auimals. Fucu^ natans, is the Gulf weed, 
^hich travellers to and froin India, meet with 
in the Atlantic. 

tiUL-QAJl/BA. Flowers of gajuba from 
Bombay : cooling, in various mixed prescrip- 
fions : one seer costs two and a half rupees, 
ilfed. Top., p. 136. 

GOOLGEEAN, Goolgooleean, or Gool- 
^By, Bwdlen rice mixed with molasses 
tonucdintoballs. 


' :gulli. 

GtJLGAZRANG Hind. Grimsoo brown, 
maroon. ; ’ : i; 

GULGULA. A town near Bamian, des- 
troyed by Changez Kban, at a compara- 
tively modern period.' Changez Khafi, from 
some cause not now remembered, wtefc 
highly exasperated with the people, came , 
upon them suddenly, put them without 
mercy to the sword, and overturned and de- 
.molished the place. It is said that at a day's; 
journey from Bamian, to ihe south west, wero ^ 
the remains of an extensive fortress, called 
Band“i“Bcrl)er, ore(?tcd near a large, lake, 
MoorcrojVs Travels, Vol. 11. p. from 387 to 
393. 

GULHAR. Hind. Nympha lotus. 

GULL Hind. Argyrcia speciosa, 

GULL Guz. also nil, Guz. Indigo. 

GULL Hind.Ditkh. Coral. 

GULL Tkl. Capparis grandis. Linn. 

GUL-LBADAWURD. Hind. Carduus- 
nutans. 

GUL-I-BANAFSHA, violet flowers. 

GUL-I-GULAB, rose-flovrer. 

GUL-I-GULAB. a series of fortresses 
which have a communication with each other. 
They are situated near the Persian Gulf, 
about five fursangs from Behbchan, and the 
river Kheirabad, the Ab-i*Sberin or -In- 
dian River, flows close to the foot of the rock 
on which they are built, one fort above the 
other. 

GUL-I-GIIAFISH. Hind. Flowers of 
Gentiana sp. 

GULILl. Hind. Fluggea leucopyrus. 

GUL-I-IZKHAR. Hind. Audropogon 
iwnrancusa. a 

GULIVINDA. Tkl. Ahrus precatorius. 
Linn. 

GULKHAND. Gdz. Hind. Conserve of 
Rosett. 

• GUL-KESU, flowers of the dhak tree, 
Butea frondosa. 

GUli KHAIRA, Malvarotundifolia. 

GULKUNDAL. Hind, of Jamuj stercu- 
lia villosa. 

GULLA, lit. grain or corn, money, pror 
perly Gbillah. ^ " 

GULLA, GILA, GADDI. Tkl. Akind of^ 
grass, not identified. 

GULLI-MILNA. Hind. A form of 
Intation, the embracing* described in Scrip- 
ture, as falling on the neck. 5 ^ 

GOOLTjEE, Corel. Vide Tnsbeeh. ' ; 

GULLEB AFREEDEE. See Khyberi' V 
pp. 510 and 511. 

GULLEM CHETTU. Tel. Cappaitti ; 
grandis. — Linn. ! 

GULLER. Duk. Ficus racemosa.^ 

GULLI. Duk. Coral Red cpral. " 
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v-:*', GUM.; ' ■ 

;Vv GUL-MASIIFIR. Hind. Pers. Knsambba, 
l^artbamus tiuctoriuH. 

’ Hind. Jaoynth, but ge- 
nerally uuderAtood to be an imi tat Lou gem 
: of a deep orange color. 

. GUL MUKG. See Kaskmir. 

GULUBAND, anything worn in' atiy 
way about the neck. — Dress, properly Galli- 
band. 

' GULONCHI. Hind. ? A tree of Cliota 
Nc^pore, with hard, white timber.— CaL 
(kd. Ex., \Siyl. 

GGLSANJUl). Hind. Elceagnus con- 
ferta. ' 

GULPISTA. Pbiis. Bazgand. Ouz. 
Hind, galls pi'oduced on the Pistachio tree 
(.Pistacia vera), a native of the South of 
Europe, and of Asia. They are imported 
into Bombay from the Persian Gulf, and 
are. used in medicine by the natives of In- 
dia. — Faulkner. , Bmhvood. 

. GUL-TAKIA, or Girday, a pillow for the 
cheek,' properly Gal-takiah. 

GULUBAN, or Guluwan, from Gulu, 
Kashmiri, a flock, horse grazers in Kash- 
mir, descendants of the warlike Chakh, the 
warriors of Kashmir who opposed the inva- 
sion of Akbar. 

G GliU. Hind. Cannabis saliva. 
GULUNGA ?-Hemp. 

GULUSU ? Tel. an article of Jewellery. 
GULUWAN of Kashmir. See Guluban 
India, p. 337. 

GULWATL. Diik. Coccnlns cordifolius. 

; GULY MARA. Can. Bhanmus jujuba. 

' ' GUM. 

Oonime, Fr. Gatah pulut, Malay. 

Gnmini, Grk. Gonm, Sr. 

Gond, Guz Hind. I’isifii, Tam. 

Goinma, It. llauka, Tsr.. 

Jigata. „ 

Gnms and resins, are divisible into Gums, 
Gum Resins and Resins. 

Gums are soluble in water, but not in al- 
cohol. 

Gum Resins, being compounds of gum and 
resius, are partially soluble in water, partly 
in alcohol ; the gummy matter being sepa- 
rated by one, and the resinous matter by the 
other. 

Resins are soluble in spirits, from which 
they are, in a considerable proportion, sepa- 
rate by water. The resins melt on the ap- 
: Kilication of heat, but not so the gums. The 
chief gum producing trees, &c. of Southeim 
Angara: 

iBabool gum, Tumma,Acacia arabica. 

Kut or Kheir gum, catechu. 

'^fld^ybla-pisin, ferru^nea. 

BiHsioa ^um, , . . ... sirissa., 

specioM. 


em 

Gum arable, ... . . .Acacia sundra. 

kouda Tangedu jigata. Acacia zylocarpa. 

Bel-gum, iBgle marmelos. 

Matty pal, AilanthusMalabaricas 

Gum Arabic •••Albizzia odoratissima* 

Kalabatida jigata, Aloe perfoliuta, 

Meisakshi, Amy ris commiphora. 

Cashew g urn, Auacardium occideu* 

tale. 

Neem-gnm,.tt Azadirachta indica. 

Myrrh (moor) Balsamodeudron myr- 

rha. 

Bdellium (googul), ... Balsamodeudron myr- 
rha. 

Elipi, ...Bassia loiigifolia. 

Pachontec, «, elliptica. 

Bauhiiiia gum Banhinia parviilora. 

01ibanum(salch gond)Boswellia thurifem. 

Boorooga gum... Bombax Malabaricaui, 

PuUis, Modugu gum...ButeafroudoHH. 

Jilledu jigata, Calotropis gigaiitea. 

Tangedu jigata, Cassia auriculata. 

Gum of Chloroxy Ion s wietcuia. 

Cordia rothii. 

Katira gum Cochlospermum gos- 

sypiuru. 

Gum, Conocarpus latifolia. 

Palay, caoutchouc, ...Cryptostegia graudi* 
flora. 

Kuttimuudoo, Euphorbia kuttiumii- 

doo. 

Wood apple gum Feronia elephantum. 

Assafetida, Ferula asafetida. 

Caoutchouc, Ficus elastica. 

Marri jigata., ..Ficus indica. 

Atfci or medi jigata, ...Ficus racemosa, 

Dekamunnec, Gardenia lucida. 

Gamboge, Garciuia pictoria. • 

Gutta percha, Isonaudra guita. 

Vntta thamara, Macarauga indica. 

Mamidi jigata, Muugifera indica. 

Ppgada jigata, .Mimusops eleugi. 

Moringa gum, Moringa pterygosper- 

^a. 

Assafoetida (hing), ..tNarthex asafoetida. 

Oodi gum, Odiuawodier. 

Devardar u j igata, Phy llan thus turbinatoa 

Gum mastic, ...Pistacia atlantica 

,-, ,, .*«#•••••... I, cabulica. 

M „ „ lentiscos. 

Gum arabic, Prosopis spicigera. 

„ „ Pruuus armeniaca. 

kino, ...••.Pterocarpus nDarsu- 

pium. 

Gum of. ...Saliz caprea. 

Somida jigata, ...Swietenia febrifiiga. 

Neredu jigata ...Syaygium jamte&no® 

Gambler, Uncaria gamlnr. 

Keekurgum, ...Vachelia flmieedaA& 

Choa^kalli,... 

m 



ftUM. 

r ...Sterculia urens. 

^ Xaiitlioxy Ion hostile. 

Zizjfplmsjujuba. 

Emm and Gum Elastics. 

Abies Sinithiana.!^. ...resiii.^ 

Ammon iacum..^ Oosliik. ^ 

Amber ,JKiiliroba, Catch, Assam and i 

Komaou. 

Anime, Bombay from Africa. 

Beji 2 oia, Lobaii, Straits, Sumatra. 

a kind of, ...Malabar. 

Caoutchouc, Ficus clast ica, Assam. 

Co^jal, Sooudroos, Valeria ludica,Caaara 

Daiumcr, Kal and 

Dhoonia,... bhorca robusta, liala- 

sorc, foot of Hi- 
malaya, Cauarium | 
sti'ictum. 

Deodar Oil, Kclon-ka- 
Cedrus deodara, Hi- 
malaya. 

Galhanuiu, 

Guirjrilum, 

GuUaPcrcha....... .. Isonandra, Singapore. 

Miistic, Mustajee, Bombay. 

Mysakshi 

Myrrh (Moor) B.alsamodcndrou my • 

rrha. 

Bdellium (Googul),... „ 

Olibaiium (Siilchgond)Boswellia Uiurifcro.. 

Turpeiitiuc, Fin us cxcolsa, resin. 

Phujy, Paudum, Valeria Iiidica, Ca- 

nara. 

Resin, Boerbhoom. 

Tliectscc, Mclauorrho3a usitata, 

A.ssam. 

Turpentine, Gundaba-' . . , i 

Pinus longifolia, Scha- j 

ruiiporc. 

Wood Oil, Gurjuii, 

Dhoouatel, Dipterocarp us turbi- ^ 

natus, &c., Chitta- 1 


gong. 

Curvaiala marim. Taui. Acacia arabica, 
gum wellkno\>(#i,procurablciu abundance. 

Wadallee maram. Tam. Acacia cutecha, 
gum dark coloured, sweetish tasted. 

VeUvaila maram Acacia ferruginea, gurn 
of this tree dSes not seem good. 

Kairay vagay maram. Acacia odoru- 
tissiiiia, the finer specimens, a fine gum, 
very like good gum arable, obtainable 
in abundance. 

Curun galli murarn. Acacia sundra, very 
good, pleasant tasted and adhesive. 
Vilva pissin. ABJgle marmalos. A fine 
pure sweet tasted gum, much resem- 
bling and fitted to form a good substi- 
tute for gum arabic, for which it ra sold 
iu the ba gftar mixed with other gums— 
only obtaiiiabli^ iu siuull quautities* 


GUM/ 

Peru maram. Ailanthus excelsa, scarce- 
ly d0.servo8 the name of gum, it seems 
rather resinous than gummy. 

Vapum maram. Azadiraclita indicit, a 
pretty good gum, well tasted a&d is 
mixed with other sorbs and sold asguia 
arabic — abundant. 

Eliipi maram. Bassia longifolia, a dirty 
gummy substance, but not fit for naoj 
when so many bettor are to be had— * 
smell heavy and disagreeable. 

Cutoolugoo maram. Bombax malabari- 
curn, a white, rather pure, gum. 

Avaram pissiti. Cassia aiiriculata, a dark 
brown dirty looking substance, soft and 
dumulcent, but insipid in the mouth — ! 
used as a demulcent. 

Kodawah porsh. Chloroxylou swiotenia. 

A clear transparent brownish red gum, 
not very solublo and bitterish taste— 
docs nut seem good. 

Vollay iiuga maram. Conocarpus lati- 
folia, a line pure gum, but its qualities 
not utherwiso known — Ubcd in common 
with others as gum. 

Narvali maram. Cordia rothii, gum hard 
and tough, apparently not good as a 
gum. 

Vullam pussin. Feronia elephantum, gum 
exceedingly good, a superior gum ara- 
bic, for which ills substituted. 

Mail maram. Mangdfera indica. Tho 
common mango tree yields a soft dark 
dirty looking gum, it has the softness of 
boiled india-rubber with little or no 
solubility. When first taken into tho 
mouth, it yieldsa some wliatteuebin thine 
ilavour ; it exhales an iinplcasarit smell. 
JiluBeo vumboo. MuJia azadarachta, a 
tolerable gum. 

Murungoo pissin. Moringa pterygosper- 
ma gum not bud looking, soft, little 
soluble, and not adhesive. 

Woody maram. Odina wodier, a pure 
. suit sweet tasted gum. 

Vunuy maram. Prosopis spicigera, gum 
•clear, looks well, is largely collected as 
a very good gum arabic;. ' ' 

Veiiguy maram. Ptcrocurpus marsupi- 
um, a hard brittlo astringent secretion, 
much resembling kino iu its sensibhj 
properties. . > 

Choar kulli maram. (Soyigida febrif&: • 
ga)?? Pretty clear transparent glint*/ 
slightly tinged with red and with a 
slight dash of bitter in the taste. "V.r 
Vollay bootalli or poo tall i maram, 

• culia urens, a curious gummy looking : 
substance, softening iu the mouth buit, 
not. having the prdper adhesivenei^ of 
gum. li mucii resembles 

UOG 
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w»titihv in tb© xriy it sp^bb in tJie 
||Xi month, and KoxbargU states thoit it was 
sent to Enropo as a snbstiinto^ but was 
II not fotind to answer. 

1:^ There are two leading modifications of 
^gUBif one of which is represented by Gura- 
lartibic, and the other by Gam-tragacanth : 
thttre \ are many intermediate varieties, 
BmOn^t * which Cherry-tree gum, may be 
dii^ngaished and the d liferent kinds of gnms 
been classed under the generic terms 
lidi: Arabine, Tragacan thine, and Cerasino, 
Gerssus, a cherry-tree. Gum-arabic is 
r^'roduco of several species of Acacia 
:^^Wing in Arabia, India, Upper Egypt, 
'^enegab India, the gtiius of 

\^igl0 marmclos, Foronia olephantum, Aiipa- 
l^dsrfKihta indi^^^ Melia Azaderachta, Odina 
;H|odier, aud Prosopis spicigera, arc all sold 
he gum-arabic. It occurs in rounded pieces, 

■ and in fragments, up io the size 
A walnut, or larger ; these are of. irregu- 1 

|||^ ;ehape ; the . colour is either white, yel- 
‘^bwish, or dark white yellow} there is 
'^baroely any odour and tliu tasieis inawki.sh 
glutinous ; the sp. gi*. varies from PoO 

■ i0 l‘6O. It breaks readily into small irre- 
jgjalat pieces, an uneven vitreous frac- 

It dissolves almost completely in 
Waior ;. 100 parts of water of 212® Falir 
tkkehp 19 parts of gum. Tlie solution is, 
,^wever, purer when made with cold water, 
ftiiOd keeps better : it is sometimes vised as a 
or varnish, and . for the purpose of 
ng a gloss and stillness to ribands, ca- 
j Ac. At an average of the 3 years 
ipjOllding, 1842, the gum-arabh? entered for 
thOBkumption in the United Kingdom 
'faittio^nted to 18,176 cwts. a year. It sells 
2 to £ 14 the cwt. 

^ ^um the island of that 

.;n(V ¥06 ontho coast of Africa, is largely used 
./ by; the calico-printers i 1 1 stead o f g u in -urabic. 

; 0:aiii tragacauth is tbe produce of curtain 
i;. Bodies of Astragalus, growing in Asia 
jlMiBOP, Armenia, and Northern l*er8ia. it is 
'V'tidiihlly in the form of white or yollowi.sh 
transparent flakes, or curled vcrinicular 
" which- very tough and require, 

they CHu be powdered, to bo dried kt 
when they lose about 10 per cent, of 
V and become brittle- When steeped 
er thia gum. swells into a bulky muci- 
mass, which, when boiled with 
. 'l^adtially acquires the appearance of 
ordinary gum. Gniu-tragacanth 
some of the purposes to which 
is applied. It is often sold in 
'^dps as gum-dragon. 

/yarn, ipcludiiig that of peach 
other ■ spocies of 



FruhnSf resembles inferior gum^ktaW ii« 
external characters, . but is <mly partially 
solubie in cold water. 

Gum Arabic; Gum Senegal: Gum of 
the Cherry and other stone fruit trees; 
Gum Tragacanth; Gum of Bassora flow 
spontaneously from tbe branches and trunks 
of tbo trees producing them. A kind 
of gum i.s extracted from seeds and 
roots by boiling water. The various spe- 
cies of the genus Acacia yield' these gums, 
and sonic of them giiui-resins. The 
Acacia and its gum-yield iiig properties have 
been known from the remotest antiquity. 
The Shitlah-tree, mentioned by Isaiah 
and also in Exodus, is supposed to have been 
an Acacia Hippocrates speaks of tbe l%yp- 
lian Acacia and of tlic white Acacia, distia- 
guisbed, bo says, by its white bark, white- 
wood, and white flowers ; and from this treg 
his white fragrant ointment” was probably 
made. 'I’lic exudation of gum is thus ex- 
plained by DoOandolle : — “ 'J'lic gummy mat- 
ter resides in the bark and albumen; it is 
tbe nutritive juice of the jilantj and its cs- 
(;ape, tbcrcibrc, is analogous to hemorrhage 
in animals : bonce plants in wbicb it sponta- 
neously occurs are always in a sickly state. 
'I’ho mechanical cause of the expulsion of the 
juice is dependent on tbo unequal liygrome- 
tric properties of difrei’cnt parts of the stem. 
The wood absorbs more moisture from the 
air than the bark, ami beiieo it swells more. 
In consequen(?c of its enlargement, it distoiuls 
the bark, wbicb, by the internal pressure of 
the wood, gives way, and gummy matter es- 
capes.” Dr. Pereira leinarks that DoOaii- 
dnllo’s hypothesis is quite in oonlbrrnity with 
facts re.spccting gum tragacauth mentioned 
j by Labillardicre, who states thfit the gum 
only flows in abuiidaiico during tbe night and 
a little after sunrise. A cloudy night, or a 
heavy dew, is, he thinks, necessary for its 
production, for the shepherds of Lebanon 
only go in search of this substance when the 
mountain has been covered during the night 
with thick clouds. The gum of the Acacia- 
trec flows in a liquid slate from the branches 
and trunks, and hardens by exposure ; th® 
more sickly a tree appears, tlie more gum it 
yields, and the hotter the weather .the more 
abundant it is. A wet winter and a cool or 
mild summer are unfavourable to the produc- 
tion of gum. According to the locality 
ducing it, gum arabic is known as Turkey 
Arabic gum. Barbary or Morocco gum, Seae- 
gul, East India, and Cape gam. . Each ot 
these varieties of gum is employed ^ 
lustre to crapes and silks,: and 
gum arabic is Ivttgdv for 
afud ids 


4Sia^ 



inci)f»suscdbyarfci8fcsin T^ater-colonrt. Traga- 
canth gom differs from the gtun of. tlio Aca- 
cia in not being soluble in water, but swelling 
up when placed in water, and thus forming a 
miiciloge. There is the flaky tragacanth and 
the vermiform; the former being the variety 
usually brought to Tlritain, while the latter 
commonly employed on the continent. 
This gnm is gathered about the cud of Juno^ 
from tlio A.st.ragaliia tragacantlia of Crete, 
jiml surrounding islands. The chemical dif- 
fereiico.s between the gum Arfjbic, gum Sene- 
gal, and gum tragacvanth are as under 

Gum Gam Oiiin Tra- 

Arabio. Sono'^^al. gaeaiifch. 

Carbon, 41-;i0() . 4;!-59 ■lO-oO 

llyilrogon.. 0 788 i 6*2.'l 6 01 

Oxygen 51-30G . 5007 5*2-80 

Nitrogen... a trace . 0*1 1 0‘00 

lOO-OOO 100-00 100-00 

The examinations of G uerin and others 
haves shown that these gums con.sist of solu- 
hlo and insoluble port ions. Tlio soluhlo gum 
is called Arabin; thi.s is soluble in both hot 
and cohl water, but insoluble iu alcohol, 
other, and oils. Tlio iii.solublo gum is called 
Bassorin, wiiich i.s insoluble iu both hot and 
cckl water, but it absorbs water and swells I 
up. The tragucantli contains most of the 
latter; while the Arabin is the largest con- 
stituent of tile gum Arabic. Giim tragacantli 
is largely employed iu calico-printing, and it 
has many uses in the Art.s. 

Catechu^ from the Acacia cateidin, is ra- 
ther an extract than a gum. It i.s manufac- 
tured in Burma, Canarn, the Western 
Dekhau, Behar, and in Northern India. 
Dr. Forbes Roylo says the Kat;Ii manu- 
facturers move to difi'erciit parts of tho,| 


Moradabad, wlioncQ it follaw^ of 

coinmorcG down fcho Gangea, 
frcmi Nepal, so that -both may be 
from Calcutta. Of three ^ of 

catechu in tho markets, tho Acacii^wltO- 
cliu and the Gambir catochu are the 
Catechu has long been employed in IncKa 
tanning skins; its tanning properties $3^0" 
stated to bo so great that akins are tanhe^r 
by it in five days. It Ipis also been used ift- ' 
India, to give a brown dye to cotton; and^^ 
c.atoclin has lately been very extensively 
ployed in tlio calico-printing works of BAgri 
land. Tho salts of copper with sal-amm<^; .: 
nine causo catechu to yield a hronzo colpa^^V ! 

hich is v'ery permanent. The proto-ma« 
riato of till produces xvith it a yollowisli 
brown. A tine deep bronzb huo is also pro- " 
duced from catochu by tho pcrchlorido of : 
tin, xvitlr an addition of nitrato of copper. 
xVeetate of alumina gives a broxvh ; and ni- 
tratoofiron a dark-brown, grey. For dye- 
ing a golden cotfec- brown, oatecfui has en- 
tirely superseded madder, one pound of it' 
being cipiiviilent to six pounds of that root. 

Oum Juno is tho jnico of tho Pfcerocarpus ‘ 
erinaeciis, P. marsupium, Eucalyptus rosini- 
fora, <fcc. Kino has much the same properties.: 
as tho catechu; it lias been proposed to em- 
ploy it in dyeing green. Although the colpa» : 
of the kino is a deep rod> it has tho power . 
of eoramunicating a green colour to the salts I 
of iron. 

Gamboge^ is a vegetable gum rosin, the 
rir.st notice of it wo have is by Clusius, iu 
1005, who described a piece brought from 
Oliina, by adminil Van Nock, Iii ltip3. The 
gamboge which Europe obtains is received 
principally from Siam, a small quantity 
coming from Ceylon and tho Western Coast . 
of India. The Singaleso method of . col- 


cuimtry in different sca.sons, erect tern- j Iccting tho gamhogo is by cutting pieces. 
porary huts in the jungle.s, and selecting j oY tho bark cornphitely off, about the size 
trees fit for their purpose, cut tlio inner j of tho palm of tho ■ hand early in the 
wood into small chips. The.se they put into • morning. The gamboge oozes out from tho 
small earthen pels, xvhich are arrayed in a | pores of the wood in a .semi-liquid state, but 
double row along alirc-place built of mud; ; soon thickens, ami is scraped off by tho col- ; 
watoi* is then poured in until thp whole are lectors the next morning xvitliout injury to:; 
covered; after a considerable portion has the tree, the wounds in the bark soon healw 
boiled away, tho clear liquor is strained into ing, and becoming fib to undergo tho opera* 
cao of. the neighbouring-pots, .and a fresh tiou again. Gambogo is much used OS'^' 
®^Pply of materml i.s put into the first, and pigment, and in miniature painting, 
tho operation repeated until tho c.xtraot in employed to colour varnishes and 1ack^«C^ 
tho general receiver is of sufficient consis- Many of tho mucilages, a.s tlioso of quiB^® 
teuco to bo poured into clay moulds, which seed, of carrigeen mos.s and the like 
ia tho Klieree Pass and Doar, where he had theiv uses in tlio arts,, but they arenotiA^^ 
seen the process, are generally of a quadran- sufficient importance to demand -any 
tt'ilar form. This catechu is usually of a cial detail. * ' 

bloodred colour, and is considered there to Rosin or Common Res^ln of Euwpo 
^ of tho best quality. By the maniifac- America is obtained as a* Tesida.$ti||tl 
turers it to Seharutiporoi and nuitter in the procefiS for obtaining 



of ‘ turpe^tioet , Tur^t^es tonst* 
i|f0gard^^as ao (^eo-r^n. m- 

lltra] stato they are either solid or scmiflnid, 
ihp oil of turpentine being obtained by dis- 
tillation of American turpentine with water. 
Froni the United States Dispensatory we 
learii that turpentine is procured “ from 
the Pitius pain stris, partly also from the Pi- 
Quir tseda, and perhaps some other species 
liihebiting the souihom states. In former 
ICrtes, large quantities were collected in New 
Eogtand ; but the turpentine trees of that 
foption of the Union are said to be nearly ex- 
hl^pSted ; and Enropean commerce is almost 
pxoltisively supplied from North Carolina 
O^nd the sOutli-eastern parts of Virginia. 
In collecting this turpentine “ a liollow is 
cut in the tree a few inches above the 
^i^Yind, and the bark removed for the space 
ofAhont eighteen inches above it. The tur 
ptinerans into this c:ccavation from about 
krbh to October ; more rapidly, of course, 
,dunng the warmer months. Tt is tmhfer- 
Jjc^d from these hollows into casks. ” Old and 
ii^norete Amevican turpcniinc is often sold 
"aia frankincense. 

. . Pana^ iurpenlkf, or Canada halsamMf^^- 
tinned from the Ahios halsamea, in Canada. 
;B«tweeu the bark and tlio wood of the trunks 
aud branches of these trees are vesicles con- 


■ f ■ ' 

in .tic shops B$ sweet 41 of tirpen^i % 
pWhting without smell ; this appears to be 
nothing more than .carefully rectified oil 
The common oil containe some resin, which 
colours it, and renders it unfit for many of 
the purposes for which the superior article 
is required. 

Camphme is the rectified oil of turpen- 
tine, and when new, it burns admirably 
in the campheno lamps; but by expo- 
sure to the air it becomes reainified; and 
is then unfit foi* nsc. The wick of the 
lamp carbonizes, and resin is deposited 
around it, cau.sing the lamp to smoke, at 
the same time as tlie illuminating power of 
the fliimo is greatly diminislied. When 'the 
caraphene has thus anffored by age or ex- 
posnre, it mnst bo again rectified by distil, 
lation from carbonate of potash, or some 
similarly activo substance, to depiivo it of 
this. This resinification of the turpentine 
is duo to tUo absorption of oxygon, which, 
according to the cliemi.sts, prodnce.s pinio 
and sylvic acids ; it is also stated that formic 
acid is formed during tlio process. 

Turpeniiiio is extensively employed, ns the 
solvent of the other )•osinous hodies, in the 
formation of varnishes ; its solvent powers 
in this respect, renders it exceedingly va- 
luable to the artist, and also to the mamt- 


jbaming the oleo-rcsin, whic.h exudes when 
they are broken. Canada balsam is mneb 
-UBed-hy varnish-makers in the manufacture 
some of tjie most transparent varnishes. 
l;It is also extensively employed by opticians 
/Jiii a cement. The great value of Canada 
;}^sam for optical purposes, depends on 
transparency aud its refractive power, 
is nearly equal to that of glass, 
'l^heri used to connect the pieces of an 
'iiohromatic lens, it prevents the loss of 
by reflection and excludes moisture 
'^d other Jbroign hodies from the space 
biitWoen the surfaces of the glasses. In 
Mb61‘prisms (single image prisms of Ice- 
Spsr) it serves the important purpose of 
' Jitosinitting the ordinnry ray, and of inter- 
J : lifting the passage of the oxtiaordinary one ; 
ff iis index of refraction being intermediato bo- 
of Iceland spar for the ordinary 
of the same substance for the 
&j^(rtM>rdinary ray— (Perci'm.) 

t m&nce^or oil, of turpentine, 
is known by all these names, is 
t^lwtied by submitting to distillation 
of American, turpentine (which 
melted and strained) and 
^ proporiious. The po- 

of oil m turpentine from the Orude 


■ ju ppqper proportions. The pro- 
>f bil m turpentine from the Orude 
y^-A^out to six- 

is a preparation sold 


facturcr. The rectified oil of turpentine has 
been much used ns a solvent of caoutchotn?. 

It has boon stated by Bonehardt, that the 
unrectified oil dissolved ludia-rnbber with 
groat difficulty; wherena tlie oil rectified 
without water wa.s an excellent solvent, but 
that it was rendered still better when it was 
distilled from bricks. 

The Terohinih tribe of plants produce 
a variety of re.sin8 and resinous oil* 
as the olibarium, my^-rh, &c. ; amongst 
the.se terebintliine products is Scio tur- 
pentino, called also Chian and Cypfo*’ 
turpentine the product of the Pistacia. 
i.s produced largely in the Island of Scio, 
and is obtained by cutting cross'-ways with 
a hatchet the trunks of the largest trees; 

. the tnrpeh.tiiio rnria down on flat stones 
I placed to receive it, each tree yielding about 
I eight or ten ounces. 

I Mastic Resin . — This is also produced w 
} Scio, from the Pistacia lentisous, tlie ma^ 
tic or leritlsh tree. The process of collect- 
ing is in most respects similar to that em- 
ployed in obtaining the other resins. Tba 
which collects on the branches: of the 
trees'^ is called mastic in the tear, an 
fetches the highest price, while that ^hic 
falls to the ground coxmbitutes the W 
mastic.. Mastic. yaymshie Tsrett^l^^ I 

its Uansjiai'ene^ And ,othAr::^t^ | 



jv: ■ r.:.- 

ties; one of wWoK is ij» j€cnli»r^t^^ ierally obtained in rouiidirfb 

gnd tenacity even when spread ih the thin- latter furnishes the finest varnished. ; ' 

nest coat, on wood or on canvas. This is essence of turpentine dissolves it obipplejlie- ' 

due to the presence of a peculiar i;psfin, ly, but old turpentine will not do sbiV ^tla . 

which does not possess any acid properties, stated that essence of tnrpentine, di|[^|^ 

and which has a composition C. 40, H. 31, upon sulphur, will dissolve double ita i^i* 

0. 2,-— the acid resin of raa,stic containing weight without letting any fall. The oil; ^ , 
four equivalents of oxygen. rosemary also dissolves copal with 

Ollhamm . — This was the frankincense reafline.ss. An excellent varnish may 
used by the ancients in their religious cere- made by dissolving one part of copal nn^/’ • 
monies. Moses spejiks of it in Kxodns, and one of essence of rosemary, with from 
it long formed a constituent in the prepara- to three parts of pure alcohol. e 

tion of incense. It is produced in India from These are the more important of tlm gn^; .V 
the Boswellia thnrifera but there are also and resins employed in the Arts. Tbeif 
African and Arabian varieties. employment has been greatly facilitated by. 

3/yrr/i..-*-This gum resin was an object of the discovery of new solvents, such as the . 
trade more than 3,500 years ago. It is new alcohols and others, naphtha, benzole* ; 
produficdin various parts of Asia and Africa, chloroform, and others. The art of the 
tlio Myrrh-tree bearing the scientific name varnish-maker is an important one, and it 
of Bal.samodendron myrrlia nndetermin- requires, for its successful prosecution, a 
od. According to Ehrenberg it exudes, like considerable arnomit of chemical know- 
cheiTv-trce gnm, fi*o?n the bark of the tree, ledge, and the greatest care. Copal, raas- 
Tiu’kcv myrrh is considered the finest, the tic, nnd amber varnishes are much employed 
Kast Indian being the second in quality, by the artist and by the photographer for 
This glim resin has not foniid any extensive the preservation of tlicjr works. The latter * 
applications in the Arts; it i.s employed is perhaps superior to any of the other. Far 
medicinally, as a dentifrice, and in the pre- less attention is paid to the peculiar pfo- 
paration of fumigating pastiles. porties of varnishes than could be desired* 

UJemi — This gum resin is the product of a The artist employs a varnish for tho pur- 
tree still undetermined j and although it is of pose of securing bis labours from the com- 
considerable importance, and is imported in bined influences of light and air*, but it j 
largo quantities, tho locality producing it is must never be forgotten that he is employ- 
not distinctly known. Dr. Poirara took ing a material which is itself constantly 
much pains to ascertain its commercial passing, by tho absorption of oxygen, into 
route, and he found that all the importa- a state of disintcgratiDii. It is known that 
tions of it which he could trace were many, varnishes rapidly change colour, and 
from Amsterdam or Hamburgh. It would that some are more liable to cfack than 
appear that elomi formerly came from others are. A few preliminnry experiments 
Ethiopia by way of the Levant; it is there- may be made of great value. For exam- . 
fore probable that it comes through pie, if portions of various samples of var-»< 
Holland from some' Dutch settlement in the nish are spread upon a plate of glass and 
East, ' and also from Africa, some small dried, we have the means of determining 
qnniitity probably being received froni the many important points. Cover one h^ > 
Brazils. This gnm resin forms an essential of the varnished glass with an opaque': : 
ingredient in many of the finest varnishes, screen, and expose the other half to snip- * ;- 
Balm n/’OTead called also Opobalaam and shine* day by day; by placing the glass 
Balm of Mecca, is procured from the Bal- a sheet of colourless paper, it will be seen ' ' 
samodendron Gileadense, a middle-sized whether any colour has ‘been impart^ j 
tree growing in Arabia. But little the action on the sunshine. After a 
of the true balm of Gilead reaches days, if the whole arrangement i^ placed^ iii^H 
Britain.’ The same may be said of another . spirits of turpentine, the varying degre,^"%j(^ 
yf the terebintbioe resins. Bdellium, which j solubility may be noted; and from tbis.m|^^ 
IB obtained from India and from Africa. ' be determined the rate at which, under 
Copal.— This important resin exudes spon- nary circumstances, oxygen is absorbed*-4>tnlM 
taneously from two trees, Rhus copalinum, rate, indeed, at which the elements of 
“-ud EloBocarpus copalifer, the first being an truotion proceed. Thus * a considemli^^il 
^erican and West Indian, and the second greater degree of permanence may 
Ewt 'Indian tree. Another variety of cured, than when the artist, #ru8ting 
^pal is obtained from the coasts of Guinea, the varnish maker, employs a prepara|l^p;;^l J 
i ^0 American species comes to Britain in flat about which he knows nothing. Boh^i 
^*^gment$ I yvbereas the East Indian is ge- in Loiulon Art, hitrnal Beemher lSiSv '^ 
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I^mmar is ft vcrBactilai! term |br ^ the 
?^8in8 of various trees growitig' in India 
ilifmd m fcha Eiistei'n Arcliipelago. In Bombay 
vpammar is also applied to pitch and in the 
sports on the Toliiiga coast, resin and oil 
ftpe boiled ' togetb or and sold under the 
na^ft of kcol to pay ships and boats bot- 
toms. Tho Ral of Northern India and 
sported from ttio Panjab is not similar to 
that of the Shorea robnsta and throughout 
!l^di^ ral and rala aro terms applied to all 
ruinous substances. Tho rosins of Vatica 
rp^nsta and of V. tamhugaia form tho chief 
^irt of the dammars of India. These are 
very brittle and like tho resin of Vatcria 
:%dica.aro amber coloured. 

jho resin of tho Vateria Indica is amber 
coloured and very tough. It is known jis 
the Pinoy Dammar, the white dammar of 
A^ftlabar, Indian Copal, and Indian gum 
riftbime This resin when resin and soft, is 
"Piiiey Vami.sh. Tho tree is tho Elcnocar- 
Eeiif, tho Chloroscylon dupada, Bucha- 

S^n.' . 

^ Pwhi niaram, Tam. | Dupada Chottu, Tkl. 

TIui resin. 


Dammar: and oil- ^ 
ft varnish for house beaatiSj jdoo^g, ?&©*, and 
painters add dftmmftT to oil, to tender oil 
drying. 

Oov)(lie or Katme-gunij called also Austra- 
lian dammar, and Australian dammar of N 
Zealand is the product of Dammara Australia. 

Dammar in India supplies the placo 
of pitch and rosin, and in tho Tenasaevim 
Provinces is the product of three difftirent 
genera, belonging to tho wood oil tree fu- 
mily— the shorea, tho hopen, and tho dipte- 
rocarpus. — 3/ aso^i. 

The Dammar, eallcd Pwai-ngyet, Buriu.in 
fomid in tlio bazaars throngliont Pegu; It \n 
yielded by the Shorea robusla, ortho SaiiU 
tree of India. This tree occurs ploiitifullyin 
the ft)restH on the Shan side of tho Sitang, east 
of Tounghoo, and also, but to less extent, in 
the forc.sts of the Prome district. Dr. Mo- 
Clelland did not lind, however, tlnit the dam. 
mar i.s obtained from these forests, jis none 
of the trees appeared to have been perforated 
for it, so that the supplies of tliis article were 
pr(»bably brought down to Pega from forests 
beyond tho frontier. — McClelland. 

The Dammar of China and the Eastent 


; Kttadrikam, Tam. I Vellai kundricum. 

It. is largely exported from tho forests of 
. Travancore and Western Ghats. 

[ij I Black damna/r of Malabar, is tho product 
^ ‘Onnarium striotnrn. 

Dammar. Tho Dammara Orientalis 
^.^0 of the pinaceo) yields tho White dammar 
Singapore. It occurs in fragments of 
c^^^itmble size, marked ^yitll reddish streaks, 
j^^sparent, amber-like, brittle, with bril- 
? fracture, very inflammable, inodorous, 

; ftftdr t^ This resin flows from the 

orientalis which grows on the 
Iclby mountains of Amboy lui. It hangs from 
oranohes, and resembles stalactites, tbo 
^ ’ pieces being soi^ as largo as the 

ir. hftxid, and 4 to 8 inches long ; some pieces 
V; f^0 anime resin. This substauce, in 

K - iftbxnftuciion with wood oil, makes a useful 
yaruish for doors, windows, &c. It 
i^8Q Bometimes employed as a pituh in 
^kyards; and by farriers in the pre- 
of .certain pla.stors. When melted 
«ngolee oil, it is used for covering 
in bottles, to preserve them from tho 
Mat, Med.^ p. 152. 

A prepare is made by boil ng with oil 
10 neighbourhood of the porta of 
( Wii^iilar India, is sold in thisforni under 
( ^^^^elegu name of keel. It is also used 
: oil as a varnish for house 

by painters to ren- 


Archipchigo, is a kind of indurated pitch flow- 
ing spontaneously from several trees in tho 
Indian islands ; there is a hard sort, and a 
white, softer.kind. It is found in large lump.*!, 
both under the trees and on their trunks, and 
in large quantities. It is mixed with a softer 
kind which makes it less brittle ; and is then 
used for closing seams in boats, and other 
wooden vessels. As it is seldom brought to 
China except in native* vessels, there is no 
means of ascertaining the amount, but it is 
probably not very large. . It can bo obbiined 
in Ilorneo for 60 cents per pecul. — Contpsn- 
dious Descriiition. • . 

Tho meaning of the word “ dammUr, la 
Malay and Javanese is “ resin,” and it is t ie 
produce of several forest trees, of which t ic 
sap exudes spontaneously, and on being 
posed to the air acquires a flinty hardne8.s 
from which the epithet “ batn,” a stone, w 
given to it to distinguish it from a softer su - 
stance, “ kruiii” or wood oil. Tho 
found either in larger masses at the foot ot 
trees which yield it, or floating in nvew, 
drifted to them by the floods of the ramy 
son. It is produced in such abundan^t 
gathered with so little labour, that ® 
ket price seldom exceeds four orflvo shilhn^ 
a hundred weight. The natives of the 
apply it to most: of the usm to wow 
tar, pitch, and resin are ptit and . 

article of exportation to contmenfel ^ 

Most of the 

reisiikouft l&alsftMiie'’. ^ 
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Dipterocarpi^ the w6Dd^oil^ knd of Vaterr£" 
iniurat^ damnitu^- The natural order abound! 
in Shiatttra, Java, and Borneo, wlncli are the 
chief sources of the dammar of commerce.— 
Crawfurd Dictionary , p. 118. 

Dammar of Bengal is the resin of Shores 
robusta,— Bew. P/tar. 204. Dispcnsatoi-y p. 
til7. 

Dammar, white, occurs in fragments of 
variable size, marked with reddish streaks, 
transparent, ambe»>like, brittle, witli briiliant 
fmoturo, very inflammable, inodorous, and 
tasteless. TJiis white dammar resin flows 
from the Pinus dammara, whicli grows on 
tlie lofty mountains of Amboyna. It hangs 
fponJ the branches, and resembles stalactites, 
tlie pieces being sometimes as large as the 
biuid, and 4 to b inches long ; some pieces ! 
are like iinime resin. — O^Shauyhnessy^ p. 617. 
Dammarrof N. East of the Peunisula. 
Saul tree dammar is the resin of Shorea 
robusta and of other species. The Vat ica 
luiiibogaia grows also to a limiled ex- 
tent on the west coast, but yields- little if 
any of the dammar collected there. The 
dammar of the Shorea robusta oecurs in 
.‘ticks much resembling iji slinpe the black 
dammar but dillering widely in colour and 
consistency. In colour it varies from a light 
yellow to a dark brown. , The two colours 
being \’ory frequently found in the same lump 
and giving it the appearance of having a 
regular ‘ grain ’ Friable and dilfers from the 
white dammar of the westuru coast in its in- j 
ferior hardness, opacity and its peculiar form, | 
and from the black dammar in its colour. 
There are extensive tracts of (loogulam 
(Vatica) jungles in the Goomsur and Cuttack 
provinces. Tlie Khoud and AYoodia races liv- 
ing in and near these jungle, wound trees in | 
several jilaces. The resin issues and is col- 
lected when sufficiently solid. The dammar 
collected from the dOcayed parts of the tree 
is of a dark colour : the tree is called Gug- 
glaiu iii Telugu and tala gotsa in Urya. The 
Khoond and Urya make the leaves into the 
plates from whicli they eat their food and 
a so roll up tobacco in them to smoko like a 
cheroot. In time of famine the above tribes 
ive on broth made from tlio fruit of this tree. 
Gum Ammoniac,' 

^sliok, Feshuk, A». Gh>mma Anmioniaoo, It. 
ommoAmmoniaque.FB Ammoniacum, Lat. 
Aimnomacfc, Geb. Samugh bil shdrin, Ferb, 

struck, Guz, Hind. . Goma Ammoiiiaco, Sr. 

This bitter, nauseous, bad smelling gum- 
^sm is xwed in medicine.^ The plant pro- 
JiQciug it ia still doubtful j but Dorema ammo- 
^unij Ferula ammonifera Pt*e, F.orien- 
and F. pcawiea have all been named as its 


^ GUM ABABIO; 

Tolh, Ar. Gornma Araifl^. It. , 

SamaghAmbi, „ Kapitha, ‘ Sahs. 

Oommo Arabiquo, Fr. Pisini, ^ 

Arabischo Guniini, Ger. Bauka, .Tisar 

Gond, Hind. I ' 

Gum Arabic, is the gum of various ' 
of tlie genus Acacia. A. vera, WiUdo,-^> 
Arabia and northern Africa. A- Arabica,. 
Aiabia and India. A. seyal of Egypt an^ ^ ; 
Sencgmnbia ; A. senega! Willde a native ^ 
of We.slern Africa, A. tortilis, Forsh ; 
Ehi’cnborgi Hayne^ both of Arabia, aud'A.,>* 
karoo Hay/wc, of Morocco and Bombay. In^- 
addition to those in India, the gums from ^ 
A. farnesiana, A. Icucophlica, .^gle mar? 
nielos, Odina wodier, Azadirachta and others 
ai*e all used under tliis name. 

Gum Arabic is imported in immense quan- . 
ti ties from Africa into Aden; none is col- 
lected and very little produced in Arnbia. 
(Malcolmson llaniilion.) It is, also, pro- 
duced ill Upper Egypt and Nubia. M. 
Pallmu describes the whole of thearid desert 
country as covered with Acacia trees, and 
the gum as being 'collected in Kordofan, 
especially in the district of Bara, in Novem- 
ber, December and January, from ten to 
fourteen hundred \Yeight being conveyed on 
camels from Bara to Dougola on the Nile, 
whence it is conveyed to Cairo, and thenbe 
distributed to Europe. Much is also convey- 
ed to the ports of the Hod Sen, and from 
thence to the opposite coast of Arafiia, 
whence it is re-exported to Bombay, * and 
from thence to Europe. This is probably 
yielded partly by the^ Acacia , vara and 
A. arubica but' chiefly by A. seyal, A. 
Ehrenbergii, and A. tortilis. M.. Pnllme 
saya that the gum-tree of Kordofan difr : 
i’ers materially in the shape of the tree, 
its leaves, and spines, from the Mimosa, 
iiirotica, that is, Acacia vera. Mr. Johnston^ 
when near the Ha wash, had given to liiiu. > 
a lump of soft Gum Arabic, nearly 
pound in w'ciglit, and of most agrcoablo 
flavour, like a green car of corn. Ho 
muntiuiiH at the same time, that the trees 
were without exception the longthornedf 
Mimosa, and tall enough to ride undoiCy 
It was probably the A. tortilis or A. seyal; ’ ^ 

Gwn Seneyal is exported from Ppr^ ^ 
teiidic, Sierra Leotie, and the French 
raents on the Senegal,, being * prodilCM^ 
chiefly in the desert country to the north 
the Senegal. Acacia vera is stated by 
authors of the FI. do Senegambio to yiel«|^|f 
the pale and fine varieties, A* albida;:{Ai|| 
Senegal, IVilld.)^ and A. Adatisonii 
ferior reddish varieties. A., seyal, 
and A. arabica, being found iu Sex)egmfdliii|pi 



>ly alab yield fibme S tfie 
f^-irom the western coast. 

0<-S0/irhary Qm% is exported from Mogador 
the west coast of Africa, and is produced 
a similar kind of country. It is an in- 
ferior kind* and^ moreover, a mixture of two 
or, tkree kinds. Acacia gummifera is thought 
to, .yield some of this gum. Jackson gives 
jy&blet*’ as the name of the tree which 
produces this gum. 


India Qtm is exported to Europe 
^chli^y from Bombay, having been previ- 
Convoyed there from the coast of 
Aiiibia ; so that it is chiefly, of African 
origin. But some of Indian origin is 
also exported from Calcutta by the name 
of Babool.Gum, which is that of the Acacia 
arbbioa, and is of good quality, but gum is 
yidded also by Acacia serissa and Vachelia 
fai^esiana, also by species of other genera. 

. Xhkpiis also imported into Europe from 
: the Cape of Good Hope, yielded by Acacia 
; and A. decurj-ens yields gum in New 
Soilaud. 


Gim Animct a gum resin, imported to 
Some extent into India and China. It is the 
piquet of the Hymeuasa courburil, the 
Oourbaril locust tree, of South America, which 
iiiui been introduced from South America into 
Tenasseri in- Provinces and is easily pro- 
pag^d. This gum resin is of a pale brown- 
i^- colour, and is met within commerce 
partly in translucent and somewhat unctuous 
or tears and partly in large brittle 
But the commercial article is 
^ ^QobtlesB the product also of the Yateria 
:;i^ica or Gum CopaF tree, and the V. Box- 
blmhii, which yield almost a precisely 
j^i^uar resin. For ordinary purposes, tlteso 
inay be used indidcrently ; but where purity 
,^!8 demanded, copal is almost insoluble, 
’iiVhUo anime is wholly soluble in alchol. 


/ Bmjmiin, See Loban. 

: > is the gum of Gar- 

ideiojk Itxoida ; it exudes in amber-coloured 
drops, at the ends of young 
sbootid, from wbicli it is collected. It is a 
disagreeable smelling gum-resin; 
%^^j^rable in most Indian bazars. It is 
' txsed by native doctors as an external 
l^jl^icatiou, when dissolved in spirits, for 
ig foul ulcers. It is now used by 
European practitioners iii oases of 
in children. 

t ’^^^tlie Madras Exhibition of 1855, Dika- 
produced by the Gardenia luoida 
from Oanara, My- 
It is fmgrant resin, 
I iiia Mospifeals, .most useful in pre- 
in wounds, keeping 


awtty flies from sores; 
strong aroma, and it is an 
materia medicaof the village farrier* u 
deserves more attention. 

Dekamallee from Gardenia gummifera is 
stated by Dr. Gibson to be produced within 
the Bombay Presidency, its effects in pre. 
venting the access of flies to festering wounds 
and running sores is reincirkable.— Hoyi* 
Productive Reso'urces^ Eng, Gyc, Hamilton's 
Senai, lledjaz^ pp. 278-9. ^ua!6. Cor. pi ij. 
149. Hon* hie Mr. i¥a/T/»on, Compendious 
Desc:iiption \ Brs. Mason; 0* Shaughnessg^ 
Faulkner ; yegciahle Kingdom 287. Poole 8l 
of Commerce : See Yateria; Gums and Re- 
sins. Sprt/s Suggest^ p. 67. Mad. Ex. Jur, 
Reports. 

GUMADI. Tam. Gmelina arborea.— 
Rvxh. also Gmelina parviflora. 

GUMADI-KAIA. Tel. Cucurbita his- 
pida. also Cucurbita maxima. — Luck, 

^ GUMADU, also Telia Goomadi. Tel. 
Gmelina asiatica. 

GUMAR or Giimber or Gumbar or 
Gumbari. Beng. Gmelina arborea; 

GUMATTI. Hind. Minos in Maiidi, 
Kangra Hills, &c., whence a dirty gray rock- 
salt is obtained. 

GUMBAR. Hind. Brassica rapa. 

GUMBAREE. Hind. A tree of Cut- 
tack, found more or le.ss plentilully through- 
out the forest jungles of the Suuibulporu 
distiict and tho Tributary mahals, on the 
banks of the Mahauuddy, Brahmiuy, and 
Byturg rivers. — Cal. Cat. Ex.<, 18G2. 

GUMBAZ. Aic. Per. Hind, a dome, 
a mausoleum. The gurabaz covering the 
tombs of tho Adal Shahi kings, at Bejaporo 
and Gogi, are of magnificent dimensions and 
in good preservation. Those at Gulburgah 
are also large but ai-e greatly delapidated. 
Tho Gurnbaz at Golcondab, ueai* Hyderabad 
in the Deklian, over tho Kutub Shahi kings 
are in good order, though of small dimen* 
sions. Those over the Imad Bhahi of Berar 
are remarkable. Over the Birud Shahi of 
Beder there are large gurnbaz, but mostly ; 
in ruins, and those at ^Roza between 
latabad and Ellora arc small and lueaU) » 
appearance, though tho emperor Auruugao® 
who died at Ahmednuggur is buried fkere* 

GUMBER, a river of Subathoo. 

GUMBEER, a river of Jeypore, flows noar 

Mhow* 

GUMBEER. See Kush. S- . 

GUMBHARA. Beno. and Sa»b. 
arborea tree. It Rah si light 
close grained and Jfrows i^^ 
thal jungles, but scai^. f t 
and in coasteuetmgr 




Lat. 


gum- 


#06d 

fa 0 akB tmrhi^ work lK>xe8^ 

vetope P»*^ &o.j for whiolf 

Sooree is celobrated.— f-^aZ. Engineers* Jour- 
nd, July I860. 

GUa&O. Bno. of W, Ind. Abelmoschus 
escnlentus.— W. A. 

•^GUMOHA. Guz. Gumcbi Duk, seeds of 
Jbrua preoatorius. Goomchi ki jar, Boot 
of Abnis precatorias. Lin, wild Jamaica 
liqaorico. 

GUM DBAGON. A name for Gum tra- 
gaaantli. 

GTJMHAR. Hind. Gmeiina arborea. 

GUM KINO the resin of Pfcerocarpus 
marsiipinm. See (Jum Kino. 

GUMMEDI CIIETTU. Tel. Gmeiina 

arlwrea. 

GUMMI. Geb. Qnm. 

GUMMI GUTTiE : CAMBOGIA. 
Gamboge. 

GUMMIGUTT. Geu. Gamboge. 

GUMMY GARDENIA. Gardenia 
mifera. 

GUMMUDU TIGE. Tel. Batatas pa- 
nicnlata. — Choisy. 

GUMPANA KARRA. Tel. also Gum- 
panaobettu. Tel. Odina woo(lici\—Roa?&. 

GUMPI KAMLU, or Kamawaru. Tel. A 
fiudra caste in Southern India who do not 
permit any sti’angor to enter their houses. 

GUMRUK. Guz. Hind. Peus. Custom 
house, also Mahsul. Pers. Customs. 

GUMSUR. See Goomsur, India. 

GUMTI, a river in India, an afHucnt of 
the Ganges, runs near Lucknow, Siiltanpur, 
ind Janpur. At Benares, after the Ganges 
has received the waters of the Kali 
Naddi, the Giimti and oilier tributaries, the 
average discharge, each .second of the ye.ar, 
has been estimated at 250,000 cubic liquid 
!<0et. By the latter end of July, all the 
lower parts of Bengal, contiguous to its 
hanks are overflowed, forming inundations 
>f a hundred miles in width, where little 
H}pears above the surface of the Hood, save 
plated villages and trees. Boats of every 
tindthen steer a direct course, husbandry 
lad grazing are alike suspended, and the 
sculls his boat across the fields. In 
bme parts of Bengal, whole villages are 
iTery now and then swept away by changes 
0 the course of the Ganges through 
liathotfl, from which, a few years before, it 
^ several miles distant. — Cal, Rev., \ 



JMUDI. Tel. Syns. of Cucurbita maxi- 
of Hedysatum tuberosum ? 

tuberosa ? — 1 ), 0 , 
CfifiTTU. Tel. Gmelma asi- 





... .mm 

GXJMGPtTwTBKU. ^ 

rfea.— 

OUMTJDU TIGE. Til. , 
culata. CJioisy. 

GUMURU. SeoTin, 

GUNS. Several of the guns in the 1 
sula of India are of great size. That 
the largest diameter is at Bejapore. i 
cast at Ahmednuggur about A. D. 1549 . 
a native of Constantinople, named _ 
Khan, also Hussain Khan, and the bed ^ 
its foundry, was still unlevelled in 4 1?^ 
1839, it was close to Rumi Khan*s GulnbMo 
which had been converted into a house. 
gun was dragged to Bejaporo by means of 
pbants and bullocks. Rumi Khan was 
Mir-A|ish, or Commandant of Artillery’; 
under tne Nizam Shah, Bhairi dynasty, :of' 
Ahmednuggur. The length of the gun. 
cast is 15 feet and calibre is 2 feet 4 inebeSin 
and the editor crawled into it in 1841. Hi 
remains placed on a bastion of Bejaporoi^and 
hindos have besmeared it with red lead and 
worship it. Another gnn may be seen not far 
ojQf, on the summit of the high tower callsd 
the Oopiiree Booij, measuring thirty feet in 
length, atid composed of bars of iron enrif 
ously welded, or rather bound togethef^ 
The legend current regarding^ tho Oopuri)6( 
Booij is that one of tho kings, wishing to 
his city fortified with as little expense tO; 
himself as possible, gave each of his nobl^ 
a certain portion of wall and rampart ^, 
build, and excited the greatest emuiaiioii’ 
among them as to whose work should be 
best done. One of the chief nobles Wes 
absent at this time, and, on his'^'retui^, 
found tho city completely walled in, and hi$ 
peers rejoicing in their patriotic ondeavourfti: 
Stung at being excluded from such a grand 
work, he expostulated with tho kinjg, 
to- comfort him, promised him that be;: 
should build 'one that would surpass 
licight and splendour tho work of the otiiers.; 
Hence this towQr. A gnn 27 feet long^y Ik 
now lying on the top of Gawilghur hill, An^^ 
one 21 feet long is on tho wallkof Beder. 

GUN. Hind. Pavia Indica. ^ 

GUNACHA. Him RubuaJasiocarpi#? 
GUNA-LACIIAMA river rises in lat l^^f’ 
40’, long. 78 ® 49* and runs in a very 
cuitous course, , E.N.E. — S.S.E. — S. E.. % 
tho Bay of Nizampatam. Length, 15$ w 
GUNAPENDALAM. Tel. Did 
globosa. — Roxb, 

GUNCH also GUNCHA. Hind/ A b^'^^ 
preoatorius.— Linn. 

GUNOH.GAJI. Hind. Mueuria x 
GUND.' A plateau on tbe Malabar ! 
it is ebiefly from this that tbe dematid 
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tin^ by fi. M. nav4 depaHinenli are in- 
^ieudedtobemet. In 1861, some ffro^esshad 
i)een made in working this yalnable forest. 
Capt.Tayloi, Indian Navy ^explored the Black 
river and took the levels. Ho reports 
favorably as to the qnatitity of teak, and 
that, 'although there is a succession of small 
rapids amonhting to. a fall of 120 feet in the 
river, the timber can be floated down, 
tubngh not without some diflioulty. — l>r. 
Ohghomt Madras OonsPTvator's Report, p. 4. 

, ■ GUND. Hind. Cordia angustifolia. — 

GUNI). Gdz. Gum. 

' GHNDA. Hind, llora elia — Singh 
GUNDA, a knotted string tied round the 
Aeck of a child, i&c., as a charm. 

GUNDA, four of any thing. Thil word 
is given under Ganda : like the Dam, the 
Gandaof accounts and the Ganda of practice 
do not 1 coincide. 

GUNDA BAROSA, also Ganda Feroza. 
Bsko. Hind, also Aval kundur — ? Bos- 
Wpllia thurifera rosin. 

GUNDA GILLA of Silhet,Eauhinia scan- 
'iens.— JWww WUlde. 

GDNDAK. Hind, also Gundaki. Sing. 
Sulphur. 

GUNDAKl-KA-TEL. Guz. also Gundak. 
katraab, Sulphuric acid. 

- GtJNDAK, a river of Hindustan. Sec 
i;Gau4ah; Salagrama; Topes. 

I^^JGHNDAL. Sans. Tel. Cyperus hexas- 
Wight says the true name 
^ fii; GmUdra * a fragrant grass* also a plant 
baring a fragrant seed, which, with the 
* what eats,* becomes Gundala, 
>iif n of the Chakor or Perdix chakor, 
which is said to eat the seeds above 
ipei^ioned. Elliot FI. Awlhr. 

; '^GtlNDAM. Pers. Wheat. 

' GtJijDAMKi. Tam. orGandaraani. Tam. 
Abrus precatorius. 

^GtriTDANOHA. Hind. See Gulancha. 
•GtJNDAO. SeeKhyber,p. f)10. 
QUIJDAPOOR. See Khybor, p. 61 8. 

; ' '6UNDARI. Guz. See Sugar cane. 

, :f GUNDATH. Dekh. Aristolochia brac- 

^ ' GUNDA TUNGA GADDI. Scirpus 
ikyeoor.— E. i, 230. 

^ - ^QUNDAV A. See Cutch Gandava \ Gan* 

■ ; India. Kelat, p. 487. 

vi GUND BEDUSHTAR. Per. Caste. 
^ . QUND BEL, also Olacha, Guz. and Hind. 
tioiUbn grass. 

Tel. also Pantangi. 
'"09^ Briedelia moutana.— Eoxb. 

/A GUNDGURH. This mountain, prior 
supremacy, was a stronghold of 
1^ infeated the high road passing 


throngb Htusaii Aidni; 'M: 

the foot of one of its northeru Ijpu^s, OPpo^ 
site to Hurreepore, is the strong Villatt^ 
Murree, where the Sikhs were several 
times repulsed by the 'mountaineers, and 
where Major Abbott found an ^ylum dur- 
ing the late insurrection. — Eec. 6ov 
Mu No. 11. 

. GUNDIIA-GOORANA. Beng. Audio- 

pogon glaber. Roxh. 

GUNDHEL. Hind. Pjederia foetida. 
GUN DUEL, or gandhel Tel. a sweet | 
smelling giuss (from Gundh perfume) in ^ 
most probably tlie same as the Gundhbel, 
which Royle (“Ant. Hind, Med.’* p. 143)| 
says is the Andropogon calamus aromaticus, 
from the leaves, culms, and roots of which 
a fragrant essential oil is distilled. 

GUNDHA BADHALl. Beng. Proderia 
foctida, Dog’s bane, also Hedyotis villosa. 

GUNDHA-BTNA. Beng. Andropogon 
citratum : Lemon grass. 

GUNDHA-VUNIK. Sans, a spice seller, 
From Gundhu, spices, and vunik, a trades- 
man. 

GlTNDnA-DIIAMA. Sans. Fi^m 
Ganda, a scent, ami dhama, a place. - 
GUNDH A-G DONA. Beng. Smooth 

grass. Andropogon glaber. 

GUNDHA-KAST’HA. Beng. Lignura 
aloes. Aloe- wood. Eagle- wood. 

GUNDHA MALUTEE. Beng. Echitea 
caryophyllata. 

GUNDHANA. Beng. Hind. Alliuni 

poiTum, Leek. Allium ascalonicuni, Shall^ 
GUNDHA RAJ. Beng. Cape jasmin^ 
Gardenia florida. 

GUNDHA RAS. Beng. Gendartitf . 
vulgaris. . ' 

GQNDHARVA. Sans, the divine sonfe 
stress from gana, a song, and dharma, i 
person’s own profession. Sbe Gandharva. | 
GUNDHAVAHA. Sans. Fromgand^ 
a scent, and vah, to carry. 
GUNDHEREB. See Kbyber, p; 61^^, 
GUNDO-BINA, Beng. Andeopfl^ 
schojnanthns. Linn. 

GUNDI. Hind. Buttons. 

GUNDINA. Pers. Allium p<wrum*j| 
leek. ’ 

GUND-MAR. Hind. Kash. Wormlj 
Artemisia Indica. Willd. 

GUNDNI, Hind. Cordia. aeg 
GUNDO BHADALl. Beng. 
fetida. Linn. 

•GUNDOLI, of the Baora, the 
Cervus capra. Fallas. 

GUNDRA. Saks. Tjbl. Cy 
tachys.— also Pamoum 
Roxh.' This is Roxburgh’s sp 
cum. ‘^he true kind, said' to he 



; /^OlJNG^VAjre 

Vdod of the Chakw, is probably a taore nutri- 
liotis, cultivated. species. ^ 

00 NDRA. Sans. Tbl. Saccharum 
iara. — Roxb, 

GUNDAK. The name of two rivers of 
Hindustan, the Chotaor little Qunduk river, 
passes through the Muzuffcmnggur and 
Gornckporo districts. The great Gundiik 
and the Boor Ganga run through Ohuprah. 
The Gunduk is a tributary to the Ganges. 
It rises near Dhawalagiri peak in the Hima- 
laya, runs S. S. 13. S. W S. E. into Ganges, 
near Patna, after a course of 407 m. In its 
course it receives the Trisula-ganga, 100 
miles long; Marachangdi 100 miles long; 
Naling, HO in., and about 40,000 sq.m, 
are dmiued. Though navigable continu- 
ously through its wholo course downwards 
finm Bhelunji, there are in the part of its 
cbaniiel nearer that ])lace many rapids and 
asses, where, the course being obstructed 
y rocks, mivigatiou becomes difficult and 
dangerous. The Guudak or Sarjoo from 
the Kemaon mountains, passes through 
Kcsnl-des, the dominion of Desaratha. 
r GUNDA MEUA. Tiif,. Celastrus pa- 
niculata. Wilkie. 

GUNDAN. Mahr. Diospyros cordifolia, 
and Ehretia ovalifolia. 

GUNDANA. Allium porrnni. Leek. 

GUNBSHA. Sans, From Gaiia, a com- 
pany, and coslia, a lord, tho bindoo deity 
Ganesh. Sec Ganosli. 

,.GUNESHA-JANANI, Sans. The mo- 
fter of Ganesha ; from Jainia, birth, 
i GtJNG, also Guiicli. Gaz. Hind. See 
Goong. 

GUNGA. Sans. From gam, to go. 
u GUNGA. The river Gauges ; the Goda- 
f <5Py* See Ganga, Ganges j Inscriptions 

t 383. Triveni ;'Varaana. 

GUNGADHARA. Sans. FromGunga, 
tod dhara, to hold. ^ 

GUNGADHARA-SHASTRI. Sans. He 
knows the sbastrn, is called a shastri. 

■ GUNGAPAT. a river in Sindiah’s ter- 
ritory. 

|f6UNGAPOOTR, or gangaputr, a tribe 
WJuferior brahmins (literally, sons of Iho 
W*S®s) found chiefly in Benares, Bithoor, 
Hj.Sheorajpoor in Cawnpoor. UJlliot. 
v'^^SSGARANI. Tkl. Conocarpns ncu- 

iitJNGA.RAVI. Tel. Thespqslapopul- 

f6^GA SANDURAM.— ? Lead. 
|WNGA.VAKrAVALI. Sans. From 
a word, and abali, a train, 
r ^WGASi. Hind. Rosa brunonis. 
P^^^GA-VANSA. Sco luseViptions, 


... /GW METAL. ; 
GUiNGA-VASA. Sans. Prom a 
r^idence. 

• GUNGAVULLY. A river 6f ibe plaia 
of Dharwar, idses in lat. 15 ® 45,* Ion. 75® 1 P,! 
and runs S; S. W., into the Indian Odeai. 
Length, 100 ra. It has no tributaries of f^y v 
extent; and area drained imperfectly knowfii 

6UNGAWULLY and Sadashewghur are> 
shipping ports, on the. western coast of 
India. Gungavvallee was at one time tbo 
chief place of export for Cauara timber, 
consequent on its position nearest to the 
Mogadda jungle above, and io the south 
of the Arbylo ghaut. Gibson's Bombay 
Forest Uepnrt of 1857-58-50-00, p. 55. 

GUNCtKL. See Kunawer. 

GUNESHPURl. See Hot springs. 

GUNGILL. A streamlet near Timuruee 
in Sebore. 

GUNGLIUM. Tam. pfopcrly Kungilium, 
dammer. 

GUNGLU. Hind. Brassica rapa. 

GUN G-MEN. Burm. Amomuratip. 

GUNGRU. Hind. Dioseorca doltoidca. 

GUNGUM. Hind. Carum carui. 

GUNGWAR. See Bazeegur and Nfut. 

GUNK. Hind, of Kiiln, Pavia indies, 
Indian horse chestnut. See Guah. 

GUN II A R. Hind, of Kaghaii, Kashmir, 
dec., the amaranth, A. speciosa or A. frumen- 
taccMiR. See Chaulai. 

GUNI. Bkng. Tkl. Gnimy. \ 

G UN 1 YARE. B k no. Premna spinose. 

GUNJA. Sans. Tej,. Abrus precatorius. 

— T/inn. 

GUNJA. Beng. Hemp, Cannab^ sativa. 

GUNJ, or Ganj, usually written by Euro* 
pcaiis, Guugc, is a granary, a market, 
and especially one of grain. It is used 
chiefly as an affix to proper names as Islam- 
gunge, Hurdourgunge, Captain-gunge ; just 
as chip, or chipping, which are of the same, 
meaning as Gunge, is in England, as Ohip- 
ping-sod-buny, Clicp-stow, Cheppen-ham, 
Cheap-side. — Elliot. 

GUNJ I. Hind, properly Ganji. HiNO. 
Starch. 

GUNJ ILL, a river near Kotra in Hp* 
shungabad. 

GUNKIRI. Hind. Adiantum caudatum. 

GUN METAL. 

Stuck-goed, ,Pi;t. I Mctalluni tormoiitomm^; 

Stiickgiit, GJiK. I IjAT..; 

Bronzo, It. Metal do Canoiies, Sr. 

It is used for casting statues, catiiiotlly.' 
bolls, frames, stands for argand lampi^ hr-.- 
naineiits, &c. Bronze is an alloy .of copp^. > 
and tin, the quantity of tin, employed virj- 
iiig according to the effect desired 
produced. Analysis has shown that ' 

I weapons and tools contained 8 to 15 
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/■■■ GtrNinr. ■ ■ ' ' ■ Gufr6iiG'ipt:-':v:-v^ 

^ ' '■■■■■■=-,, -V-. » Vw,. 

medals from 8tol2 pe^ uses all over India, and <>th6r ta 

■f tin, with 2 parte zinc added to each 100, which it is exported. Itis woven bf variona 
for improving the bronze colour* Thovno- lengths and generally about 8 inclies 
dem alloys of copper and tin have led to wide. Bachanan describes the process 
> the production of a variety of metals bear- of growing the hemp and preparing the 
ing different names, as Soft gnn metal, article in the neighbourhood of Bangalore. 
Brass ordnance metal, with 8 to 12 per cent. T'he sugar of India is brought to Eng. 
tjn, the various Boll metals and the Chinese land in them, and they aro very largely 
gong with 20 per* cent, of tin: andspeen- exported to America for packing their 
lam metal of 126’4 of copper to 58 '9 of tin. cotton. In the year 1850-51, the 
-^Tomlinson. Gunnies and Gunny cloth exported from 

. . GUNNA. Sans. Amarantus campestris. Calcutta were in number 9,0;15,713, valued 
GUNNA. Duk. Ganna. IIcnd. Saccha- at Rs- 2,159,782, two thirds of this aiuouut 
. rum pfficinarnm. Sugar-cano from which being sent to North America, the Coromari- 
Sugar is produced. Gunna, the name for the del and Malabar coasts, Pinang and Siuga- 
Sugar-oane, differs but little from that pore. Beside.s tliis, 58,950 giihny bags were 
which is used in almost all languages to exported from 3,Iadras and Bombay, re-ex- 
express tho same object. Hebrew Kanch, ports to the value of halt a lac of rapee.s. 
Arabic and Persian Kumiat, German Kanne, ^fhe kind of cloth of which the gunny bags 
Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish, and Anglo- arc made, is called in Bengal, “Chata,”in 
Saxon Cauna ; and heneo the English cane, Tamil Tel. Goiii also Tat.” Itia 

and sugar-cane, and the many words derived ^f three ditlerent kinds, and is always woven 
from it, which arc aj)plicd to vessels and ] pieces from three (piartcrs to one cubit 
utensils bearing resemblance to tho shape wide, of wliieh two or three are sown to 
•; of hollow . reeds ; as caii, canukiu, canal, gethor, at tho sides, info one piece, l)efoi*o 
canistejir, and canoe, which latter is evident | offering it for sjilc. Ihe first kind, intended 
from the pas.‘!ago in Juvenal (SaL v. v. 89.) | for bedding is four to five cubits long, and 
Minahen ascribes a similar origin to tlie word [ from two and aqiiartor to tlireo cubits wide, 
gun, “ Gune, ex Lat, ; camia, quia consistit and soils at about 8 rupees per 100 pieces, 
oanua forrea?*’ regarding which it is to be Secondly that intended for covering bales of 
observed that no ono has succeeded in giv- cloth is of the same dimensions, but is thicker 
ing a bettor etymology. From the Hebrew former kind, and costs from 6 to 10 

name is the Haneh, or measuring rood of rupees per 100 pieces. Tliirdlythatintend- 
the Jews, equal to six cubits; which has its ed for making rice and sugar Imgs, is five 
counterpart in the “ bans’ ’measure of the hin- cubits long anil ono and a half, or one and a 
dus, the Roman deeempes and the Greek quarter cubit wide, and ten hags • cost four 
' akaina, all of six cubits, or ten feQ\r^EllU. or five rupees. On all tho Eastern frontier, 
GUNNANG r. Tkl. Peltandra, of Bengal, a great proportion of the women 

tr. Jo.'^a plant is common on the hills near ^**0 olothed with coarse cloth, made from the 
Ntlzid in Masulipatam. jwte. 

GUNNERA SCABRA used for tarts like The exports from British India of gunny 
the stalks of a species of rhubarb. bapjs and gunnies were of the following 

: GUNNIS. SeeGauesa. ^ Year. £. 

GUNNY. 1850-1., 158,421 1866- 7.. 376,253- 

Gtini. ’ Bexg. IKoiii, Tam. 1851-2. 299,720 1857- 8.. 217,092 

. .ilttnpat,Gum^ Tjsl. 1852-3., 201,067 1858- 9.. 392,424 

A strong coarse sack-cloth manufactured 1853-4.. 174,926 1859-60.. 333,977 

■fc for making into bags, 18-54-5.. 215,346 1860-1 .. 359,043 

/■ Backs, and packing generally. The material 1855-6... 302,340 | „ 

from which this artiplo is manufaeturod is McCulloch. Faulkner. Bohde. M. 

Jibe :dbi*e of two plants Corohorus olitorius, Balfour's Commercial products. Cat, lo’’*'* 
and 0. capsularis, both of which, but parti- See Corohorus. 

cularly the former, areextensively Cultivated GUNOBUR. Hind. Pinus gerardiatna. 

throughout lower Bengal. Besides a large GUNONG. Malay. A hill. ^ j • iu 

domestic consumption of gunny, the whole GUNONG APL A volcanic island m 
/rfpBj paddy, wheat, sugar, saltpetre, &o., of Banda group. Since the Banda isia^ 
vtibp opuntiT, as well os the pepper, coffee, were discovered, there have been at ^ 
lin^ 0 produce exported from thirteen great eruptions of this vol^o. 

/Csiloxitta, are packed in bags or sacks made of 1820- was very severe and anoth^ occar: 

aud which is put to similar red in 1824. Sec Banda, Goonpng, Java. 
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GUNPOWDER. 

GUNONG BBRNUM. a loffy monntam 
hundred miles to toe North of the Lulu- 
jnut prroup of toe Malay Peninsula. 

GUNOIS^G GERAI. a mountain of Ke- 
dah or Quedahy also called Quedab Peak. Jt 
is the highest bill on the Quedab main and its 
summit is estimated at 5,0u0 feet above the 
Jevel of the sea. According to Dr. Ward, 
north of Quedab Peak is an immense plain 
almost level with the sea, covered near, the 
coast, with rising mangroves. NewhokVs 
British SMcnient, Vol, 2, p. 4. 

GUNONG SUNGI PAGU. See Jobore. 

GUNPALOS. Hind. Pyrus kumaonen- 
sis. 

GTTNPAT, Guni Pat. Guz. Hind. ? 
Gunny, properly Gonpat. 

GUNPOWDER. 

Knult Pulver, Dan*. U]»at, TTbathndil ; san- 
Buskrnid, Di t. <lawii, masiyn, Malay. 


Pondre, Fit. Procli, PoL. 

I'ulvor, Sciliiesspiilvor, Polvora, Port. 

Gku. Porooli, Rus. 

Barut, Daru, Guz. Ilixi). Krut, S\y. 

Polverc, It Topaika niarindu, Tvw 

Piilvis pyriiis, Lat. ]\ran(Iu, Tel. 


Gunpowder is * a jomponnd of sulphur, 
charcoal and nitre. The sulphur and char- 
coal in a state of fine powder are mixed with 
the saltpetre moist as it comes I’rom tlie refi- 
nery. This compound, known as “ green 
charge,” is long and canffully ground under 
iron and stono ruuner.s. This green charge 
ini.Kture is then milled into gun-powder 
under lai’ge iron runners, that used for En- 
field orSuider for six, and fine sporting pow- 
der for twelve, hours. .It leaves the mill in a 
state partly of soft cake or mill cake and 
partly of dust. These are then pressed into 
a hand cake at the rate of 70 tons on the 
square foot, and by the corning and granu- 
lating processes it is broken up into the 
grain, dried and glazed to the form in which 
it is sold as gunpowder. 

The sulphur of European commerce is 
chiefly obtained from Sicily and the volcanic 
districts of the Mediterranean; the finest, 
known as “ Lercara Firsts,” sells at £7 the 
ton in the London market, as an ingredient 
ju gun-powder, and its value consists of the 
low temperature at which it iiiflamest Sul- 
phur is largely produced in the volcanic 
islands of the Archipelago and can be readily 
^tracted from iron and copper pyrites. 
The total of the annual rates at which 
powder has been manufactured in the 
three Presidencies for ten ‘ years, gives an 
average of 3 annas per lb. for Bengal, nearly 
faunas for Madras, and 4 annas 6 pie for 
"ombay. When to the prime cost is added 
the packing and carriage, it will be seen thai 


GUNTA BARINGA. 

4 annas and G pie is about toe actual average 
post. 

, The gunpowder made in Madras is dried 
on a black drying tevraco on which the te®!” 
perature ranged as under, at noon. 


1854 

January 

130 to 1^6 


February 


« 

March 

136 ,,154 

J» 

April 

132 „ idO 

If 

May 


}) 

June 

132 „ 164 

)> 

July 


1> 

August 

130 „ 150 

)* 

September 

130 „ 164 

)» 

October 


»» 

November . . 


it 

December 



Sir John Davies is of opinion toat the- 
art of printing, the composition of gunpow^ 
dcr, and the magnetic compass, which he 
says, are justly considered in Europe as 
three of the most important inventions or' 
discoveries of modern times, had their first 
origin in Ohiya. 

WIillo Gnn’-powdeVi was a discovery of 
Angcndre which until Dr. Pohl lately turned 
his attention to it had fallen into complete 
oblivion, viz., an oxf)losivo substance com- 
posed. of 28 parts of prussiato of potasb, 
23 of cane-sugar, and 49 of chlorate of 
potash. This mixture is white, and may bo 
used as gunpowder; it is lighter than com- 
mon gunpowder, but its strength is greater 
in the ratio of 167 to 100 for an equal 
weight of each; and in the ratio of 129 to 
100 for equal volumes. Hencj only 60 
grammes of white powder are necessary to 
produce the offect of 100 grammes of black, 
which, moreover, leaves a residue of 68 
grammes, while the former only leaves 31-| 
grammes. White gun-poNvder has further 
"the advantage of not heating the gun so fast 
as the other, because the temperature of its 
flame is much lower; it is easier to manu- 
facture, less hygroscopic, loss inflammable 
by percussion, and more economical than 
black gun powder. It remains to be seen 
whether its corrosive action on fire arms be 
greater or less than that of its rival. Davies 
China, Quarterly Review, July 1868. 

GUN-POWDER PLAY is too well- 
known “ Laab-ul Barut,” firing matchlocks 
in the air in the ea.st to rejoice. 
GUNSTOGK-TREE. Guaauma. iSp. 
GUNTA BARINGA. 

BhuiJamb,, Beng. Sirri-tekkn. SlKOS. 
Giind baruDghi, Duk. Cliirru-dekku, TAif. . 
Barungbi. Sans. Ghanta bharangha, T)b£. 

Bhoorai Jombiika, „ 

Ganta bariuga is the root of a plaut gtovr* 



oumi^ : . 

the hills about Lamsingi to the W# 
' jpf^zagapatam. It is n^eutioneii byAinslie, 
112, 1st Ed, 4 to.) under its Tftmil hame 

.'^iihirndAlrlrii. TbA /Irntr ia eontained 


f ohjradekka. The same drag is contained 
in the Canara and Travancore collections : 
the plant yielding these roots is still doubt- 
fal. This root continues to be used in 
iSouthern India by native practitioners as a 
febr^nge^ Ainslie says, ^‘it is a small, 
knobby, somewhat warm and slightly 
bitterish tasted root which the natives pre- 
sOtibe in fever and catarrhs. From the 
word Paiinghee, it is perhaps brought from, 
some foreign country.” From its low price 
Dr. \Cleghorn was inclined to think this 
improbable. Of its absolute antiperiodic 
4|ualities nothing seems to be known with 
acduraoy, the Yytoans consider an infusion 
Of decoction of the Icfives arid tender 
mliobts of this plant, as attenuant and dia- 

S hbretic : they are said to be slightly 
itter and not unpleasant to tlio taste. 

W. Fergusson of Colombo is of opi- 
nion ' that Premna herbacea. is the 
j^ant that produces the Gunta baringa. ^fr. 
yergtisson in lUcrls. . Elliot Flor Andh. 
Mi.E. J. R. Ind. Anns. Med. Sci. for April 
*856, p. 897, Ainsllc^s Mat. Med.,p. 112. i 
■ GtJNTA OHETTU. Tbl. Lawsonia alba. 
•^Lam, 

WNTA GALTJERIT. Tel. also Gunta 
kalagara. Tjsl. Kclipta proatrata. — Roxh. 

^ Tel. iilso Boda- 

p^m. Tel, Steinodia viscosa. — Roxh. 

' GUNTHER, Ur. A., a learned naturalist. 

; Ib 1860, Lieut,- Colonel Playfair and Dr. A. 

^ published a work on the fishes of 
; .J^aneibar. Ur. (Juuther, in addition to all that 
be bad written in tho proceedings of the 
Zoological Society and other Journals, in 
the years 1860 to 1668, brought out seven 


GUNUNG UABAJ. SW 
GUNYUN. Hind, of Ladak Oeti^m carui* 
Linn, the carroway seed plant. * 

GUPTA. A dynasty that ruled in Nor. 
them India. The following is a table of 
the Gupta kings, according to the views of 
two writers who havo made them a subject 
of special study. 


Col. Ounningham. 
Continuous series. A. D. 
I. Gupta, 319 

IL Ghatotkaeba, 340 

III. Cbandmgup* 

ta I, 360 

IV. Samudragup 

ta Parakrama, 383 
V. Cbandmgup- 
ta II, Vikra- 
maditya, 400 

VI Kuinaragup- 

ta, Mahendra, 430 


Trofessor Lassen.. 
Elder Guptas.’ Cor. A.D. 

I. Gupta, 160 

II. Ghatotkaeba, 168 

III. Chandragup. 

ta, 195 

IV Samadragiip- 
ta, 230 

Chandragup- 
ta II, 210 


VI. Skandagnpta or 

Kuniuragap. 
ta, 270 

VII. Mahendragup. 
ta and Nnra- 
yanagupta, 280 

‘ Later Guptas.’ 

I. Devagupta, 400 

II. Cliandrapriya, 435 

III. Sakraditya, 460 

IV. Buddbagupta, 490 

V. Tathiigatagup* 

ta, 505 

VI. Baladitya, 630 

VII. Vajra, 510 

Mr. Thomas gives the Gupta dynasty thus. 
He appends no dates. In the early part ot 


VII. Skandagnpta, 

Kraniaditya, 440 
VIII. Skandagnpta, 
Ladradityaor 
Lokaditya, 452 
IX. Buddbagupta, 480 
X. 'raktagiipta, 510 
XL Naragiipta, Ba- 
laditya, 640 
XII. Vajra, 670 


his career. 

1. Gupta. 

It. Ghatotkneka. 

III. Cbandrngupta. 

IV. Sainudragupta. 


V. 

VI. 

Vll. 

VIII. 


Chandragupta.il 
Kumaragupta. 
Skaiidagupta. 
Budhagupta. 


GUPTA. The Chaudragupta known to tlio 
Greeks as Sandracottus, in tlio early part 
of his career, led a jvandering life in the 
Punjab, (See Turuoura Introduction to 
tho Mahawanso, p. xli., quoting 


the 


volumes of a catalogue of the fishes in the Tika or Commentary), and was most pro- 
Ttrt'Goh Y)My engaged with his fellow-countiy- 

men in opposing Alexander. His cluei 
adviser, the brahmin Chaimkya, was a 
native of Takshasila or Taxila, the capital ot 
the Western Punjab; and it was 

country that Chandragupta first estabhshea 

himself by tho complete expulsion of the 
Greek troops left by Alexander xv* 

4. — “ Anctorlibertatis Sandracottus fuerat* ) 
It would appear that the Greek colonists in 
the Punjab had first been placed 
Philip, while the civil a^dministrat^^l^ 
country remained in tho hands of ^ 
princes, Taxiles and Porus. Afterwaw* o 
the murder of Philip by the mbreetey 8^- 
diers, Alexander (Anabasis vi. 2, vu) 

ed Eudemps and Taxiles to govern the copn- 

try until be should send another deijuty.^ « 
is probable, however, that they oomm ^ 


: .British Museum; 

GUNTOOR, 9t Madras collectorate form- 
ed out of the Northern Circars. The dis- 
tnot has a population of 570,083 and takes 
its name from that of tho chief town, G un- 
topv^ Its principal river is the Kistnah, and 
itS/^nncipal tow Ventapollam and Nizam- 
'.vpatam* Gantoor was granted to the British 
by the nikam subadar of the Dek- 
: subequently taken by him, but 

fiQjB^lly regranted in 1785, on tho occasion 
of thp- war against Hyder AH and tho Mah- 
, retlis. In the district of Guntoor, irriga- 
■ tiQp works were neglected, and in one year, 
/ in. consequence of drought, a famine de- 
" stroyed one-half of the population, and 
paused a loss in revenue, for ten years, esti- 
. mate4 at leSOCsOOO. 

GUKU^. Sans, fmm ganna, to count. 
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. GOOR-iKCfo. 


i£e obMg^ j for after lletander’g 8>gn» to them the honour of deUy^ff iieir 
death, in B. 0. S23, ludemos, contrived by native land from tho thraldom of a fareiga 
thetmaoherona assasaination of king Poms occorred m^t probity 

bvhis general Eumenes, to make himself « 31 6 B, C., or shortly after the mar^flf 
master of the country (Diodorons xix, 5.) S-^oraoa to the assistance of B«men^ . Cfte. 
Some few years later, in B. C. 317, ho march- ^«l>er Bnnsen also mentions (in. 543-4) thrt 


Chandra giipta was pi’csent when Forus WAS 
murdered ; that lie dethroned and mnipd^r*:, 
ed the younger brotlicr of Nanda kin§ 'o£ 
Palibotlira, or Pafcalipura, B. C. 312, and* 
founded tlio Maiyya dynasty, whose reigna 
opportunity not to be neglected ; and their lustie to fbo Kast. Chandragnpta*i» 

lilirty was folly asserted by tho expulsion extended oyer the Persians, e., 

of the Greek trwps and the slaughter of their ‘■’'® tbo Peninsula of Gnser^ 


©d to tho assistance of Eumenes, with 3,000 
infantry and 5,000 cavalry, and no less than 
120 elephants. With this force he perform- 
ed good service at the battle of Gabiene. But 
his continued absence gave the Indians an 


.chiefs.— Justin, xv. 4 says Pradactos ejus 
occiderat” ; again. ** Molienti deindo helium 
ad versus praefactos Alexandri” Chandragupta 
was present when Poms was murdered. He 
afterwards becaino the leader of a national 
movement, which ended in his OAvn elevation 
to the sovereignty of the Punjab, Justin 
attributes his success to the assistance of 
banditti ; Justin xv. 4. — “ Contractis latro- 
iiibus Indos ad novitatem regni solicitavit.” 
But in this Colonel Cunnifigham thinks he 
has been misled by a very natural mistake ; 
for tho Aratta, who were the dominant 
people of the Eastern Punjab, are never 


jind north to the Indus, and south to the 
mouths of the Ganges and Teliiigana, the 
whole of Aryavarta. . His forces consisted 
of 600,000 infantry, 30,000 cavalry, and 900 
elephants Towards tho close of the fourth 
century before our era, when Alexander’s 
successors were at peace with each other, 
the great Seleucus turned his arms towards 
the East, with the intention of recovering 
tho Indian provinces of Alexander. Chan« 
draguptra formed an alliance with Seleucus, 
whose daughter he received in marriage. 
He also I’eceived at his court of Palibothra, 
Megasthenes, as an ambassador, and in 


mentioned in tho Mahabharata without return, Chandra^ipta sen presen s with ^ 
being called I'obber.s.-Lassoii, Pentepot Tii- to be encua to Babylon. The 

. dica%‘< Aratti profecto latronea," and » Ba- h' ""m ^ 

hici latronea.” Tho Sanscrit name ia the fflemorablo political ereiit of bis nanr- 

Arashtm, the ‘ kingle-ss,’ which is preserv- P"*’?” I?’* "“'“e occurs m 

cd in thcAdraiste of Arrian, who places 

them on the Ravi. They were the ropubli- Oo]ein. lodalsosaysliewimof thcTaJcghak 
can defenders of Sangala, or Sakala, a fact ™ce.-BM*« p. 141 AlJe,-- 

which points to their Sanskrit name of tti.mshmde, Vol I, Appendix p. xxx., and 
Arashtra,or‘kingless.’ But though their 

power was then confined to . the eastern Mj 0 / Brayui, p. 146. Iho^, 


Punjab, the people themselves had once 
spread ovqp the whole country — “ Ubi fluvii 
illi qnini *' # * ibi sedes snnt Aratto- 


” — (Lassen, Pentapot Indica, from the 
Mahabharat.) They were known by the se- 
veral names of Bahika, Jarttika, and Takka; 
of which the last would appear to have been 
their true appellation ; for their old capital 
ofTaxila or Takka-sila was known to ‘the 
Greeks of Alexander ; and the people them- 
selves still exist in considerable numbers in 
^ne Punjal) hills. The ancient extent of 
their power is proved by the present pre- 
valence of their alphabeticalv characters, * pttr A-'ii 
vhich under the name of Takri, or Takni, 


Fntmp's Emiys on Indian AntaiuiticSf Vol. . 
1, p. 276. See Inscriptions, pp. 373, to 379. 

. GUPTAVADIIUTA. Ana.sceticof a par- 
ticular hindu order, one who does not avow 
his profession of mendicancy, or who observes 
its practices in secret. — Wihmi, 

QUR. SccKirkook. 

GUR. Hind. Duk. ITnclarified sugar, 
raw sugar, treacle, or molasso.s, whether the; 
product of tho sugar cano or of any of the 
palms, written Goor, also called Jaggree. 
GURA. See Vara, or Vasara. 
GURACIIA. Hind. Rubus flavus, and R; 


GURiENDA. SiNGfi. A tree in Ceylw, 

»» «0W used by all the hiudus of Kashmir »?■«««!« 

-a e» tr» Stal. 




jjd Sabathn to Kabul and Ramiah. On 
these grounds, Major.Cnnningham identifies 
the banditti of Jnatin,' with the Takka, or 
^^iginal inhabita&t9 of the Pnnjab, and as- 


Sterculia feetida nor tho Anagyris faetida:- 
Tennant, 

GOOBrAKOO, or Goodakoo, H(ND» th0:| 
tobacco for the hukka, from Gnr, nnclarifi^? 
sugar and aku a leaf. ‘ 
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GURjm "■ ■ i 

j;'. 6tr-RA.KHL Mab. A cow-koeper, a principal places/ addipg that AtoBar was 
?^tJQlwr^berd, from Go, a cow, and rakhna to the largest town.— See Gnrgan. 
keep. • GURDEZEB, properly Gardezi a class 

. GURAL. Hind. The Chamois of Kangi-a. of Syuds in Jowleo of Moozaffernugnr. 
QURAL HARRA — ? Seo Har. They claim connection with the Bai^h 

GURANYO ALOO. Dioscorea rubella. Sadat. — Elliot. 

Red Sweet Yam. Thi.s is an oblong and GTJRDONEB, a silver neck-ring 

j»ed skinned .root, tuberous, deeply tinged GURG. Hind. Pkbs. a wolf, 

witlfred under the .skin, but the colour does G URGAN, tho modern Vohrean or Hyr- 

not penetrate deep; in a rich light soil cania. 

they are sometimes as much ns three feet GURGANNA. Hind. Vcrbascum thap- 
long. sns, Eromostacliys vicaryi, Salvia lanata. 

Qm^anyo Aho^ Lai. Dioscorea pur- GURGBANSEhj, properly Gai'gbansi, a 
purea. Purple Yam. Root oblong ; cla.ss of Rajpoots in Sugreo and Mahool of 
throughout of a lighter or dark purple, but A/.irngurh; and in Amorha, Ruttunpoor, 
always considerably deep in tinge. This Bajusce, and Rn.soolpoor, Ghous of Goruck-' 
colour is porraaneiit. poor. — EUint. See Chunumea. 

' Another species is the Zeinmykund the GTJRGHEE, a river running in ihella- 
Dioscorea purpurea. Tuherssubroinnd, purple zaribngb district, 
throughout, very larger of an irregular, GURGI. Hind. Dress. Trowsers 

smooth, roundish shape, and growing near GURGU. Hind. Pkstacia integcrriina. 

the surface, so as to appear in dry weather GURGULL, Hind. Leptopus cordilb- 

ihrongh the cracks they nuiko by rai.sing the lins. 

eoil over them. — Uifhhll. GURGU ARU. Maleal. Syn. ofBryo- 

GURAPPASAKATUNGA, Tel. Scir- nia laciniosa. 
pus maritimiis. — Linn. GURGU R. Benu. Job’s tears grass, 

GURAO. AIar. According to Wilson Ooix hnrbala. 
a mixed caste usually employed as t he .sor- GURGLJ R. Si‘e Ki»‘kook. 

vant of the village teinple, .swooping it, and GURGURA. Hind. Replonia hiixifolia. 

•decking the village idol, he i.s al.«otlio villngo GUHGURT. Hind, a kind of hiikka. 

trumpeter. In the Dc'khaii, tlio Gurao is GVJRllEKBUNI) properly Garhihand, a 

supposed to be tho illegitiin.alo oiTs|>ring of (lescri])ti()n of inaalee tenni’C in Bundleeniul, 
a brahman with a woman of another caste. I)}*’ which lands are held on paying a stipu* 
They are now in every varied employ.— lahwl yearly tribal o, but not one-fifth tlic 
Wil'Sfiii. See Baluta. amount wlneli ought to ho paid. When the 

GURBHADIIANU. Sans, from garbha, power of the Mnhratlas became con.s()lidat- 
tho womb, and adhnna, to hold, ed, they soon perceived that tho Giirhwe- 

GUR-BATAS. Root of a climher brought bund holders were ditfioult to deal with in 
to Ajraeer from Delhi : has a had smell, is every way, slow and irregular in the payment 
considered a.stringeiii and ceoling* ; niueli of revenue. — Elliot Snpp. (Units. 
used in horse me.salih : four .seer.s for one GURHEE HUBEJOBOOLLAH. See 
rupee. — Gen. Med. Top., yi, 135. Khyber, p. 517. " . 

GURBlANl.niND.Thaliotnim foliolo.sum. GURHWAL, a non-regulation district 
GURCH, also Gurcha. Hind. Menis- under the N. W Provinces of India. R is 
pormum cordifolium. syn of Coculus cor- a country of very great extent, though of 
difolius. — 1). G. > Tinosporea oordifolia. small comparative value. Many of the 
GURCHAM. Sec Kelat, p. 403. larger river.s of U pper .India, and all those 

.GURD ALU. Hind. Prunus arraeniaca. which form tho origin of tho Gauges, have 
GURDASPUR, a district in a fertile their i-ise in its mountains, and hold their 
pleasant strip under the Himalaya hills. course through its territory. Sreenuggur> 

' GURDEZ, a country between Ghazni and the chief town ist on the south bank of the 
India. Alacnauda about twenty miles above itejunc- 

GURJAN, also in tho Aiabic form tion with the Bliagiruttee at Ddb Prague, 
Jurjanan, mu.st not be confounded with the whore a strip of level ground stretches along 
Couiitry of Garjan or Gurgan, on the eastern fur three or four miles, forming tho valley 
nhpres of the Caspian. Yakut says the names known by the same name as the town. Onto® 
Ouzjan or Gnzjanau both designate a large termination of tho Nepal war in 181»5, 
Jdietriot of the province of Balkb, between Soodursun Sab, who had been deprived o 
that dty ondMerv. The chief town was his country by the Gborkha dynasty, waa 
^^abudiyai and Ibh Haukal mentions Sha- found in great poverty, at Debra. * Tlia 
and Ambar among its portion of his hereditary possessiona wbica 
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lay t(> of fche Alikabauda rit'Cf was 'flie oelubratod temples of KedarnatH 

restored to him by suahudj the lauds to the and Budrinath aro both in Nagpotb, and 
east, and the Debra Doon and tho pergim- also the PaiiCh Kedar, or five interinediate 
iiah of Ramgurli being retained by the holy spots along the edges of the snowy 
llritish Government. During the rebellion nuigo. Tbe eoucourso of pilgrims during 
oflBo*?, tho rHjab rendered valuable assist- ‘ * 

ftiiro to the British* He died in June 18r>y, 
ttiid in consideration of bis services, liis eld- 
est illegitimate son, Bbovvan Sing, was al- 
lowed to succeed :ind since received a 
suuniid guaranteeing the right of adoption. 

The revenue of the country is about rupees 


the season of i*esort from May to October, 
enables the zemindars to sell their ricei 
wheat, ghee, tfec., with «ad vantage, along the 
dilfereiifc points of the pilgrim ‘ road nearest 
to tlieir homes. They also breed . larger 
flocks of sheep rnid goats on tlie excellent 
pasture trncts wliieh lie fit the base of the 


80,000, and the population 200,000. Tlie ! snowy peaks. In regard to temporattiref 
rajah has no troops of any kind, and pays no 1 the clinjate of some parts of Nagpore is 
tribute. Tho people of Gurliwal aro Bhot, j quite Kuropean, and the scenery of the 
dwelling in the pjisses and their neighbour- 1 whole tract is highly heautiiul, while tho 
hoods at heights above 0,000 feet. The pass- | vicinity of the elernal snows is cluiraeterized 
. state that ridges whiidi within the me- hy tlie grandest sublimity. Nagpore will 
iiiory :)f man were clothed with forest and never be forgotten by those who have pur- 
jasture lands arc now covered with snow, ! sued tlic torrents of the Muiidagnce to their 
allowing the extension of tho snow zone. The ’ source, who have wandered among the 
Niti pass on the Duli, a feeiler of the Ganges, magnilicent f(>rc.sts of tho Toongiiath range, 
i.s the best, and tho d uwar’on the Qauri <>r wlio have spent a day on the banks of the 
pass, a feeder of the Barda or Gogra, is the | Deoreo Thai. In this pergiinnah are the 
worst. The number of well-built houses in j copper -mines of J’okliree, Ac., which, in the 


Villagos. llousoa. 
Darm.i on 

( luiDliouli, 21. „ „ 312 „ 
Byariso on 
llio Kiili, U „ „ 1st „ 


tliu Bhot districts are in 
Man, 'I oil tlio 

Siu'iiswati 3 „ „ 125 „ 

Nili, 10 „ „ 210 „ 

Juwiu* on 

iliLit 13 J, ,j ,, 

The Bhot, here, as elsewhere, is an ngri- 
culr.urist, and is as.sisted by slavbs who iivo 
under the roofs of their iniisiers. The ])(‘(.)- 
plc in the *Maiia, Niti, Juwar and Byause 
fKwscs are auppo.scd to be immigrants finirn 
fibet who drove out an cjirlier buily of 
hiiidus, and many of the chid' laniilics tnico 
their origin a Tibetan locality. The in- 
hsibitaiits of the Darina |>ass are said to bo 
a body of iVlogol left in Knmaoii by Tiiiiiir 
Hud if so they are not true Bliot. Tho I):i.r- 
tnii inter their dead for a time, and in the 
tuenth Kirtik exhume and burn them, but 
the other pass-men burn their dead on thiu 


demise. The Darina practice divination, | carpus. Scii Gurjun. 
taking their omens from the warm livers of GURT-SIIlOltA. 
sheep sacrificed for the purpo.se. 


time of flio Gurliwal rajahs, are said to 
have yielded a large riivenue. Since tlio 
British occupation of tho province they 
have never been very profitable, and tho 
produce had become so scanty, owing to the 
dilUculty of working the ground, I’-athcr 
than to the absence of ores, that in 1887, 
(lie farmer could not even pay one hundred 
Itupi'os per annum. About ‘|.00,00(> acres 
of Gurliwal and Kumaon arc covered by 
the riaus longifolia, bearing about fifteen 
ti’ces to tlie acre. — Frasc/s Uiinahiifa. 
MinniftunSj p. 369. Ctutniin/harn's Tjitdalc. 

Lirllunits Fffniohxfii. AlfrhciHintt Trmtnuf, j». 

6H. d//'. J. //. Balhni on linUsh. Gurwkal in 

1812. 

.GUllIlT CllKTTU. Tia. Damiia ex- 

teiisa. — K: lii'invu. 

GUliJ.VN B.VliSAM. ANor.o. Hkno Wood 
il, or Gnrjan oil from fcpceies of Dlptevo- 


Ficus rubos- 


Tlie wo- 

of the D»rma and Byanso piiss dress 
alike, and these two clans eat the Y-.ik and 
would eat tho cow, whilo tho.se of Mana, 
Jfiti and Juwar abstain tVoin beef of all 
kinds and look down, as on au inferior casti?, 
the Darma and Byan.se. Tlie Juwar 
*ioarest India, liave the largest trade, and 
j]J5snrt to an annual fair in September at 
Baitogli^ the residence of tho Lahsa vicc- 
These passes aro the roads from India 
Nari or Gauri, Tibetan proviuees of the 
bniueae empire. The Gurhwar^eoploh'avo 
^ passional^ love of ^ouiftry and home. 


Tel. Ganna 


Be^'o: 

cons. yuhl. 

GURI GFNZA CIIETTU. 

Iudi<;a. — Linn. 

GURTNDA. Hind. Piin.sepiaufilis. 

GURJARA the ancient name of the tract 
between Jamlinka or flambusir on the Ner- 
budda to the Tapti l iver, p. 821. See Gujar; 
India. 

GURJ.A-l|ASnTRA. alsoGnrjaraorGnja* 
ratlii, a name of Guzerat. See Gujar; India 
p. ;>2I Mahrattii. 

GUHJI a Georgian : lo say that a Per- 
sian lady resembles a Gurji or Georgiaijij,; 
is one of the highest compliments to her . 
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GURKHA. * ' GUtHJ4; • 

The harams of 'Persia, contain country in the iuounti^noni» tract which 
il toiany lovely Circassians. Oimleifa TravelSf sfcretcheaoii the northern borders of India 
, Vol. I#, p. 51 . between that and the highlands of Tartaiy! 

GURJI-MARA Can. Gamboge Tree. Tliey had acquired these territories dnriilff 
GURJUN OIL. Gur|nn ka tel. —An the preceding 60 years, from many disuni. 
oleo-rwinous liquid 'afforded by several spe- ted hill chiefs whom they dispossessed 
eles of Dipterocarpus : deep brown, trans- exterminating the families as each raja 
parent, of nauseous odour ; sometimes thick fell before them. H. T, Frhmp* .'Egerton’g 
and white. See Dipterocarpus. Jmirnal of a Winter^ s Tour in India^ Vol. I, 

GtFRJUR. See Chittagong. p. 177. Frimep's Tibet, Tartary and Mo, 

GURKE ELLE LANGE? Cucumis fjulki^p.lS. Fraser's Himalaya Motmiains, 

'niillissimus. p. 1^28. 

• ; dUBMAIA. Ouz, Caasia fistula. GUBKHALI. See Nepal, 

. OUR KATS, also Guv Shagal. Hind. gUBMA. A river of Rewah. 

Desmodmm tiluofolmm. GURMALA. Guz. Hind. Mahb. Ca- 

GURKEH. Umber was a sovereign of thartoearpiis fistula. Pt'us. 
high rank among the princes of the Deccan, GURM MUSSALA. Guz, Garm masa- 
who governed his dominions witli wisdom, la. Hind. Spices. 

He built the city of Gurkoh, now called Au- GURMUI. A river near Ohogong in tlio 

• imngabad, five kos from Dowlatabad, and Bauleali district. 

died two years before the expedition of shah GURNARD. One species is known as 
, Jeban, at eighty ycar.s of age, leaving his the Flying gurnard : species of Exocootua are , 
dominions the host cultivated and the hap- the fiying fish, and a species of Pogasiw is the 
piast region in India. Briyys, The Nkmn. flying horse. 

GURKHA, a rising race in Nepal. In GIJROIT. A band or troop, of fakeors, 
feature and figure the true Goorkha are al- thus there is the Chistiah, Ba-nawa, the Ca- 
’ ways singular and remarkable, from their lendar, &o., guroh. 
broad Chiueso or Tartar-like pliysiognomy, GUROH SAR. Leader of a band* 
the small eyes, flat nose, and meagre whis- GUROOAN. A river near Kooraarpootah 
kera, as well as bis stout square lunko and in Gnalparali. 

sturdy limbs. The Gurkha, in every descrip- G UROO.RA or Garura, also Garootmut 
tion of costume, and in all degree of ragged- Sans. From gai*oot, a wing, 
ness, are to be seen miifgled witli inhabitants G URRA. A river of Phillibeet. 
of Kumaoii,»Sirmore, and Gnrliwal. In 1702, GURRAH MANDLA. in the middle of 
the Goorkha raco mastered the wliolo of the the IGth century was 300 miles long and 100 
valley of Nepal, and the hill country from broad. Gurrah town is five miles below 
• Sikhim to the Gogra aud a party of them Jubbnjpur. 

crossed tlie Himalaya, and appeared sudden- GURRAPU BADAM CHETTU. Tel 
ly before Teeshoo Loomboo. The Jjlama and Sterenlia feetida. — Linn, 
priests hastily evacuated their convents, and .GU RRAPU DIKKA CHETTU. Tkl Sa- 
fled to Lhassa, and the pl.'ico was plundered gittaria obtusifolia, — Linn. Lit. “ Horses 
by the Goorkha, who retired immediately 1 hoof-tree," from the shape of the leaves, 
with their booty. The Tibetans* applied to j GUKRAPIJ GATTE AKU. Tei.. also 
China for aid, and an army was colleoted for | Mauduka brambi, TKfi. Clerodendrou vis- 
the punishment of this act of unprovoked : cosum. — Vent. 

outrage. The Goorkha submitted uncon- GUIIRAS, a Nopaul tree that affects 
ditiohally to the Chinese commander, who the highest situations ; its flowers are larg® 
imposed a tribute and triennial mission to | and of a deep red, and yield by decoction a 
P^in, besides restitution of all the booty j purplish colour, which is converted by acids 
ti^ken at Teeshoo Loomboo, and he took! into a tolemble pink. The Jumno-mundroo 
hostages for the performance of these stipn- i tree, the Gurras, the Puddiem or Payah, the 
lations. The rajah of Sikhim was at the | Chootraphul, the Mahnl and the Puhuttoli 
same time taken under Chinese protection, i tree, all grow in Nepaul. Smith's 
Checked towards the cast by tlie.so events, ' GDRROY. A river near Kushtee in 
ifhe Goorkha extended their dominion west- Pubna district. 

wwd, subjugating Kumaon, Sirinugur, and QUR-SOONDUR. Beng. Acacia ar*- 
all the hill country to the Sutlej. When Lord bica. 

Hastings commenced his administration, GURU or Gooroo, amongst jains, hindas 
their dominion extended as far as the river and the sikb, a religious teacher. Among tbc 
T^ta to the East, and westward to the Sikh religionists Qovind Sing was the las 
. Sutlej, thus occupying the whole of the strong of the padsliah. The ten padsfaahor Gn^a 



GUTHLL 

but little kjiown, and used by tlio buddliist 
priests to propagate their religion. They eat 
beef, but do not use milk. Their paganism 
is not yet extinguished. 

'They form a tribe or elan op race 'in 
Nepaiil, and, along with the Krat and 
also of Nepaul, form the principal part of 
the NepHul army. Tliese three tribes are 


GtRUNG. 

the Sikh were 1 » Nanak ; 2, Angad ; 3, Ama- 
jadas^ 4, RaiaudM} 5, Arjun; 6, Har- 
ffovind ; 7, Har-kishau ; 8, Togh-bahadur j 
g Harah ; 10 Govind Sing. In the hindn 
religion the gnru corre.sponds to an eccle- 
siastical bishop and each of the hindu sects 
lias a superintending guru. They have 
large incomes, reside in a temple, but 
make extensive ecclesiastical visitations or | said to ditl'er only in their religion, accord- 
tours, accompanied by a band of disciples | ing a, s it combines a greater or lessdegr.ee 
who occasionally act as the assisbint gnru. j of the hindu opinions with those of bud- 
In popular belief, the guru can* work mi ra- j dhisin. The Jarya are a tribe of Nepaul, 
cles and forgive sins. He can exoomrnuni- \ south of the (juriing, with whom they are' 
catc and again restore to communion. In j intermixed and intermarry. They are hindu 
his tours he levies contributions from the ! in creed and manners. They may pertain 
people of his scefc-The Jains have their own j to the Gurung, J\lagar or Newar tribes. The 
gum. — Wheder^tt Historii of India. See Gay- | Newar wei'e, however, the prior liolders of 
atri .bun. Jogi, Kanta Bhaja. 1 Nepaul and their divisions are the Gurkha, 

(IliKU CHANDAN. Hind. Bezoar. ! Nepaul, !Makwarpui* and Moruug . — LaUuitru 
(iUK LIGA. Tkl. Celosia argent ea. — Linn. ! See Krat, India. 

Alnuspreeatoriiw PADASUAYA, m the hindu re- 

GUltUblJ I U or Gilugudu. I icl. Gasearia , |j vcncraiioii of the spiri- 

tomeutosa, U. 11 . 421. i . ^ 

GlJllUGU KURA. Tkl. Allmannia no- ^ 


(lillora. — R. Bnnnt. 

GURUGU PULA TIG E. Tkl. Crypto- 
lepis reticulata. — Wild. 

GlJHUKArrA. Sans. Bole Armenian. 
GURU GOVINH, the last of tlic Sikh 
(Inru. Sees Guru; Sikh. 


GURU SICHER, a peak on Mt. Aboo 
o,70() feet alxjve tlie sea. 

GURYAL. Grz. Hind, a watch, a gong, 
a clock ; ])i'opei’ly Gharial. 

GURZ, nil iron club pointed at one end, 
and having a knob at tlie other covered 


GURUKKAL. The head priest amongst \ with spikes. Giirz-Mar, is an order or guroh 
tlio saiva soot of the south of India. — WiUon. j of faqotu’s. The members of it carry a gur* 
GURIJGTT. Tel. Celosia argentca. L. | witli wliich they wound themselves to extort 
GURUGU CHETTU. Tel. Orozopliora i alms. The order is said to have originated 
plicataj Ad. Jusif. — C. tinctorium, Bnmi. Lid. • -with a Pir named Sayid Ahmad Kabir.- 
Thisis the Indian turnsol — liojihi III. i. j Wihoni's Olossanf. 


Misled by the Englisli name, some liaveima.gin- 
cd the plant to be the snn-Hower, and still 
farther to inci'caso the confusion, they have 
tupiiod the old Greek name of Croz. tiiic- 
toriiim L. (^'n^io'rplnriov fiiKp6y) into the mo- 
dern Heliotrope and explained the various 
Indian names of Croz. plicata by Hcliotro- 
pium (Tiaridum) Indicum Lhull. IJlUot FI. 
AM. 

UURUGUDU. Tel. Casearia tomentosa. 

ODRUMANDI. Hind. ' Sphoerantbos 

mollis. 

BURUMATA. Panjabi, a convention of 
Ine chiefs of the Sikh tribes, formerly held 
on all occasions of importance. 

BURHMUKHI. a modification of the 
bevauagari alphabet devised by the Sikhs; 

does not differ in shape, but the forms 
of many of the letters are interchanged. 

.. ^BRUNG, a pastoral tribe living wost of 

he Hagar race on the slopes of the mountains 
1*^ They breed sheep, which they nso 

carriage. Their language is peculiar# 


n/‘ 

(GUSllARATHA MARA. Caj^.? also 
Tumi. Tkl. Enibryopteiis gliitinifera. 

GUSHTASP, a IV.rsiiiii king of the Kaia- 
nian dynasty, the Hyslsispes of Grecian 
history. Ho was son of Lohrasb, and the 
son of Gnshtasp w^as Isfandiur, the Apaiida 
or Astyages of tlie Greek historians. Seo 
Persian Kings. 

GUSHURA. Hind. Root of Barleria 
longifolia. 

GUSRAH. Hind, of Cis Sutlej, sandy, 
ancnlturable .soil. 

GIJSRU, a river of Jablialpur. 

GUSSAIjAH. Hind. Moorda-sho. Pers. 
persons whoso oflieo it is, in the inabomedan 
towns, to wash the liodics of the dead. 

GUTCH’KA,? Duk. Syu ofGuilaudi- 
na bon due. — Linn, 

GUT-HA, properly Gat’ha, a measure of 
length. The twentieth pjirt of a jareeb. 
Each Gut-ba contains three Ilahi Gazi. , 
The word is derived from G ut-bna t.6 join^; 
or unite by knots. — ElUol, St'p]?. Gloss^. 

GUTHLT. Hind. Kernel, GutU-jkhajiiK- 
kernel of Pliamix dactylifera. 
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GtJTTA pkb;cha. 

GUTI, ial5®6* 9'’, ?r° HiU 

citation 2,171 foot above the sea, and tho base 
^<)f the Guti rock is 1 ,180 feet. It is in the 
■ 3ellaryoollecfcovnte. — SeJd, Ad. 

GUTIA. Benq. or Sliuk-China, Bkno. 
Smilax glabra. 

GBTI-StFNA. Hind. Panax fragrans. 

GUTTA, Malay, a gum, any gum or 
concrete juice of a tree. 

GUTTA PEHCHA. Mamy, is tljo con- 
crete juice of tho Isonandra giitia. It is 
n forest tree of Penang, of tlic Malay Penin- ! 
tiula from Penang to JSingnpovo, of Sumatra 
and of Borneo. It is calleil the Taban tree, 
by the Malays of the Mahacca and, in Borneo, 
it is known by the name of ‘Niato.* but 
Gutta perclia seems to bo the Malay name in 
the Straits. Tim eh is not pronounced hard 
like a k, but like tho oh in tho English 
word perch. Tho tree gi’ows slowly to 
from sixty to seventy feet high, and three or 
four feet in diameter. Its foliage is of a pale 
* green on the upper side, and (jovevotl with 
•: reddisb'brown hairs bencath;it flourishes lux- 
uriantly in alluvial tmets, at the foot of 
hills, and in such siinafions in many places, 
forms tho principal part of the jungle. 
The natives liad disoovored its valuable pro- 
perties before it became known to Eiiropo- 
atis. They constructed froTU it whips, 
shoes, traces, buckets, jugs, basins, * tiniba* 
er draw-buckets, and vessels of various 
ktuds and thus attracted atteiition to tho 
1 substance which has since been applied, in 
JBurope, to a vast variety of <lomesti(5 and 
.scientific purposes. Their method of col- 
lecting the guru, however, has been of 
the most destructive kind, especially since 
the demand of a Eiu’epcan inaikot for 
this substance lias had to bo met. In- 
stead of Gconomising their treasure, as 
ift done in the case of the caoutchouc 
tree, by tapping tho tree and allowing its 
juice to oojse gradually from the inci- 
sion, they fell the trees at once, and, re- 
moving strips of bark at intervuls, collect 
indeed a large quantity of sap at ono time, 
but destroy all future supplies from that 
source. The tree was formerly very abnn- 
.,dant, but all the largo timber was soon 
,ifelled, and few aiid but very small plants 
nre to bo found, Tho wholesale destrnc- 
. tion of the gutta tree, necessarily involves 
destruction of the ti’affic. 'fo check it, 
is said, to be extremely difficult; because 
eaob set of explorers, is anxious for present 
^ profit. A very small quantity, comparative- 
ly: Speaking, is to be obtained by tapping, 
a^d the first ^omera get a fall supply of sap 
for thoTnaelv^B, without consideriifg those 
who cbitte: ^ aud who might very pro- 


bably cut down the tiwi if they had' been 
spared previously. When 20 to 30 years 
old, it was cut down and the smaller 
branches cleared away; round the hark 
of tlie trunk and the larger branches, 
circular incisions are made at a distance 
from one another of a foot or a foot and a 
half, and in a few days all the sap dribbleq 
and falls into a coconnut shell or other 
vessel placed below. The portions of 
juice are then collected into bamboo 
pitchers ancl carried by tho collectors 
I to boil it, at their huts, in large cauldrons, 
in orilor to steam off‘ tho water which lias 
mixed with the juice and to clear it of 
impurities. After boiling, it assumes its 
marketable consistency and is brought for 
sale, (Ctmerou.) Pure gutta peroha is grey- 
ish wliito, but it is generally brought to 
market of a reddish-brown hue, This is 
ascribed to chips of the bark, which fall 
into the sap and give it their colour, ^ 
but in addition to this there are fre- 
quently otliei* matters, sueh as saw- 
dust, purposely introduced as adulterants, 
Dr. Mont<r()inerie, of Bengal, appears 
to have first noticed the native use of 
this snhstaiico, in 1842. lu 1841^, Dr, 
d’Almciila presented a specimen of tlio 
inspissated juice to the Royal Society 
of Arts, ami described some of the advan. 
tages which would accrue from its 
use. This commniiication led to no re- 
sults; but another, made shortly after by 
Dr. Montgomerie, was more successful, so 
I that by tlio united efforts of these gentle- 
iiicu gutta percha was introduced to public 
notice, and by the year 1 858, about 2,000 
tons were annually exported from Singa- 
pore. Tho gutta percha from Borneo is 
not so inucli esteemed as that from the 
Malay Peninsula, and doubts exist ns to the 
identity of the trees. It seems to be a 
pr.actice with tho people who collect the 
gutta percha of the Malayan Peninsula, to 
mix tlio juices of several other species of 
Isonandra with that of the true Isonnndw 
guttfi. And though this mixture confesKeu- 
iy depreciates tho value of the gum, as the 
products of the several species have, ^ 
some extent, similar properties, the ad^ 
toration allows tho commercial article ^ 
applied to many purposes in the arts, 
which the higher price and the scarcity of tno 
true gum gutta would exclude it, There are 
said to bo five or six species of Isononto ^ 
the Koondahs of the Western ghats of 
1. wightiaua, I. perottetiana, I. wndolleJW^ 
and 1. lanceolata, and in Ceylon is *• 
and live other species.^ Some of these, cO ’ 
ever, may bo referred to other gOneWj 
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0UTTA:PERCHA. GUTTA PERCHA.' 

gynonyms. One in peninsnla^tbelflonandra fit- In nolntion, this substance in' otnploy. 
ftOiiminata, is now referred to Bassla ecjL in waterproof clothing ; tniaced with 

ellipticsa and yields the Pauchontee or pon- caoutchouc and other substances >it' is made 
chontee Dr, Oxley says that gutta ought not into a light, porous, spongy material, suited 
to require an elaborate process: thbsim- for stuffing or forming tlie seats of oftaws, 
pie boiling in water, and rolling out cushions, and mattresses. Springs of ClooVs 
Into sbeofcSjfrom which all foreign matter can Clasps, bolts, garters and string, are prepared ‘ 
he easily picked off, is the only process ho from tho modification of the above mixthre^ 
employs, and this lie thinks would be ge- while moulds and balls of gutta pei*cha a^ 
nerally sufficient, if manufacturers in giving produced of a hardness sufficient to bear 
their orders would take the precaution of tuniing in the lathe, like wood or ivory. A 
requiring that the article should bo strained varnish may also bo made in which gntte 
through a olotli at tho time of its collection, pereha, being the jirincipal ingredient, may 
and if they would encourage tlio natives to be used to give a water-proof covering to 
do this, by offering a somewhat higher other substances. Gutta pcrcha dissolves 
price for gutta porcha so prepared. A vast at ordinary temperatures, and still better at 
deal of trouble and expense niiglit, in his a higher heat in sulphnrct of carbon. The 
opinion, be thereby saved. The great solution leaves behind on a glass plate a thio 
peculiarity which makes gutta pereha con- coating, possessing all tho properties of gutta 
von lent and valuable for a variety of pur- pcrcha, unaltered. Paste-board boxes coated 
poses is, that when plunged into boiling wa- over with this may be made to hold water, 
ter, it becomes so soft and plastic as to bo Gutta pereha was found by Dr. Faraday to 
easily moulded into any desired form, and possess In’gh insulating power. Being fiexi- 
tliis form it permanently retains on cooling, ble, impervirms to water, and possessing 
It was tlio diKcov(;ry of this quality which insulating power, it is the most efficient of 
first led the Malays to ral)ricate^ it into all substances as a conting or tubing for tho 
useful articles, Mr. Tomlinson tells us (Die- ooppor wire of snbmariiio telegraphs. Tho 
tionary) that surgeons employ it for j juices of various troes have been brought 
fracture.'*, bougies and cap.sulos ; tube.s for to notice, undijp the impression that 
syringes are made of it, and water conduits thoy might prove substitutes for GnttOi 
liavo been mannfactured from it for water porcha ; but none of them have been found 
servico. For storeotypo plates a mould is to answer, not even tho sap of Euphorbia 
taken, by pros.suro, of a page with woodcuts, catternundoo from tho Coromandel Coast, 
in gutta porcha ; fro;^ii thi.s mould a cast is j which, at one time, was considered a likely 
obtained on a cylinder of giitte pcrclm, and substitute. General Cullen brought to no* 
from this last the printing is carried on. ticc the Pachontco tree of Malabar, tho Iso* 
All hour, it is said, suflicos to mako both nandra latifolia, of since included in 

mould and cylindei'. It is made into tho genus Da.ssia, but it was not found of 
speaking tubes for tho conveyance of nies- much, commercial value. Tho Dutch Go* 
pages in mines, railway stations, prison.s, vernment while taking measures to trans* 
workhouses, hotels, and other largo ostab- 1 plant and cultivate the Isonandra gutta in 
lishmeots. For partially doaf persons, Guiana, have discovered, at Surinam, a juice* 
the distribution has been devised of gutta , yielding tree possessed of analogous proper* 
pereha tubing ovor a church or other largo ties, in tho Sapota Mulleri, believed to bo 
building, so that, by seating themselves the same as the bullet troe of the English, 
where the tubes terminate, they are able to It is a tall tree, yielding, in the hot 
hear distinctly tho sermons or speeches de season, a large quantity of milky juice, 
livered therein. Gutta porcha also appears The tree grows abundantly on slightly 
k) bo admirably adapted for cornices and elevated situations, Tho trunk is surrounded 
centres for ceilings, also for picture frames, with a ring of clay, with elevated edges, and 
tind many other uses to which plaster and then an incision is made in the bark as favy 
papier maohie have hitherto been applied, ns the liber*, tho milky juice flows out 
It has likewise been employed for door diately, and is collected in the clay reBervmr* 
handles, and plates, knife handles, vases, The juice resembles, in some respects, thd : 
caskets, <fco., for the stopping of de- milk of tho cow: it forms a pellicle bh ita.; 
cayed teeth and for printing in relief, surface, which is renewed after removal. By .; 
*he clear, sharp impression it receives, the evaporation of the juice, 13 to 14 ;^ 
jed the toughness of tho substance, parts in 100 of pure Gutta pwcha ; ifl 
have nu^p it very useful in books for the obtained. *Six volumes of absolute albbTOl 
Wind, and in m^ps embossod^for their bene- added to ton of the juice, separates at 
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. GUTWJtRA; / :auzEMjr:*?;: ■ ■ 

tbe Onfcia percha whtoli it bmiains. and tho I^Taeksmith Bndim^of ivEom de^ 
rjpiphnric ether; acts more rapidly than al< cendants are now living and are engaged in 
r^l^hol The juice is not coagulated by the occnpation of their fathers in the villages 
/Bcetio acid. This Surinam gutta product of the Gnnt’hwara fraternity. — Slliot, 8upp, 
is sold at Amsterdam at the same price Gloss. 

as the* best Gutta percha of commerce, GUTZLAFF, Reverend Charles, a.mission- 
a good proof of the esteem in which it is held, ary in China, acquainted With several Chinese 
The coagulated juice of a large climber dialects. He endeavoured to spread christi^ 
fpnnd by Mr. Sandeman, of Mnnneepore, in anity amongst them. He was afterwards 
his grant, has been pronount;ed inferior, in- an interpreter in China, and consul of BH- 
smmnOhas it is sticky, and becomes brittle tain. He died about the year 1868. Ho greatly 
when, exposed to cold and it would be uii- encouraged the Tae-'^ing movement.^ 
eiideable in England. A Cacharkiud of gutta BenndVs Wander} }ujs. 
percha is also brittle, and when dissolved GUVARPHALLI. Guz. Dplichos fabac- 
ui chloroform or benzole, does not dry so formi.s. 

quickly as the commercial article. On heat- GUVl MANU. Tel. Ficus virens. 

ingi this in water it becomes most ductile and GUV V AD AD A. Tbl. Grewia abutilifolia. 

P&tic, rather more so than common gutta — Juss. 

perchU: it is dissolved by the same agents GUWA GUTTL Tel. Trichodesma 
as the latter. Low's Sarawak^ p. 10. Shiga- ! ludica. — R. Brmv 

Cat London Bx. 1862. Lidiaa Field' GUYA-BABUfjA. Deng. Hind. Acacia 
xfalctfiia. June 12, 1858. Tomlinson's BicUon- fariicsiana. syn. of Vaclicllia farnesiana. 

See Isonandra, Pachoiitee. GUY AN. Hind. Gliwiyan, the edible 

; . GUTTA PODAH of Billiton, vegetable Arum, A. oolocasia. 
lirait. GUZ also Gaz, a measure of length, a yard 

GUTTA TRAP of Singapore the inspis- 3 Guz = 1 Gut’ha, and 60 Giiz ® 1 Jaroeb, 
fijSted sap or juice of an Artocarpus, used for The llahi guz, is. the standard guz, or 
Xhahing bird-lime. yard measure of forty- one lingers, instituted 

GUTTEAH of Cliittagong, a tanning sub- by Akber. After much controversy respect- 
. stance obtained from a bush that grows on ing its length, it was authoritatively declar- 
the sides of creeks and rivers, in low ground, ed by the British Government to be 33 inches 
which is inundated with the spring tide. It long, and tho declaration has been attended 
id out for firewood, and the fishermen and with considerable convenience to revenue 
fihoeinakers purchase it, and take the bark officers, as a Beegha measured by this yard 
4^ to tan their fishing nets and leather, and constitutes exactly five-eighths of an acre, 
a^rwards sell the wood posts for firewood. Since the middle of the 1 0th century the word 
It is. very abundant at Chittagong. guz is generally regarded as the British 

GUTTB GUM. Dut. Gamboge. standard yard of 36 inches. — Elliot 

GUTl'L Sans. Tel. A cluster of flowers. GUZBUR. See Kclat, p. 492. 

GUTTI BIRA, Tel. Luffa racemosa. GUZ ANJABIN, abounds in the province 

jR. proton. Perhaps only a variety of L, of Kerman shah ; it is a kind of manna; cati- 
ffldti&. The peponida) are smooth and gene- sod by a green fly on the back of the leaf of 
j^y 3-4 on the same stalk ; cultivated about the dwarf oak. It is very accurately des- 
Jilbsnlipatam. cribed by Diodorus Sicul us. The Persians mix 

, GUTTIFERj® are generally regarded as it with flour and sugar, and make it into 
ii)9 Indian Garcinacero : all of them abound little cakes, which they consider great dain- 
> in q viscid yellow, acrid and purgative gum ties, and export to all parts of Asia.--.Fd. 
jMnons juice resembling Gamboge. See Ferrier Journ., p. 26. See Gazanjabin, 
OinsiaoefQ, Garcinacem. Manna. 

' GtlTTI GUNNERU. Tel. Calpicarpum GUZERAT, a peninsula in the N.W of the 

Bovbui^hii.— G. Dm. Peninsula of India, with the Gnlph of Gutch 

' . -GtJTTI NBMALADUGU MANU. Tel. on its north-west, and the Gulf of Garn- 
ik Speoij^ bay on its south-east. The area of the 

; GUTWARA, properly gatwara, but more whole province is stated by Capt. Nasmyth 
.;eoRiejCtly, GanPhwara, atribeofthe Jat race to bo 31,752 square miles of which only 
wj^o bold villages in Gohana (where they 10,736 belong to tbeBritish Government, tM 
s after their chief town), remainder appertaining to tribnta^ chiefa 

jttvScincapnt Bangur, and in the Doab on The low land of Gnzerat resembles that of 
!^:;OppQfiite side of the Jnmna. . They trace the Goncan, Canara,the Carnatic and Onssa, 
i^Vprigm from^^G from which place but the interior of that pwjvince W 

h<»y‘w^ accompanied by tho bliat Bajwaen, tainous. The alluvial tract, is a abii enn* 
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nentl; prodnctive* aiid is occupied by Bajpnt 
tribes, Qnjur, Katti, Koli and Kunhi, all 
claiming a distinct origin. The Koli of 
Gnzorat are descendants of aboriginal tribes 
^ho occupied the country before tbo Aryan 
conquests. They have long since adopted 
gome parts of hinduism. In the beginning 
of the nineteenth century they wore a rest- 
less turbulent race, despising agriculture and 
living by plunder. Before the middle of 
the century they had settled down to be 
peaceful husbandmen, and the state of some ; 
of their villages vied with those of the ' 
Knnhi. 

The G uzorat Koonhi arc a remarkably stur- 
dy independent race, and will often wrangle, 
for days, over a slight increase made in 
their I’Ciit. 

The district of Din is Portuguese, and the 
town of Din has been repeatedly besieged 
by rulers of Guzerat and the Dokhaii but it 
has continued in the power of thePortuguese. 

Guzerat was oveiTuii in A. D. 718, by 
Mahomed-bin-Kasim, Walid’s general, but 
when advancing on Cluttoro he was met by 
Bappa and totally defeated. 

The city of Nehrwalla says Reniiell, the 
ancient capital of Guzerat, together with the 
whole of that peninsula, fell into the hands of 
Mahmood, who died four years afterwards 
(1028), possessed of the eastern, and by 
much the largest part of Persia ; us well as, 
nominally, of all the Indian provinces from 
the western part of the Ganges, to the 
peninsula of Gnzenii. 

Anliilwarra, was the dynastic name of 
three races that ruled in Guzerat from 
A. D. 690 till A. D. 11300, when G uzerat was . 
annexed to Delhi by Ala-ud-din Mahomed | 
shah. The name of these dynasties was | 
taken from the town of Aiihilpoor, wliich 
rose to great distinction as a commercial site, 
and with Cambay as its sea- port, was the 
Tyre of India. At its height, Anhuipoor 
vaa twelve coss (or fifteen miles) in circuit, 
within which were many temples and col- 
leges ; eighty-four chaok, or squares ; 
eighty-four bazaars, or market places, with 
n mint for gold and silver coin. Col. Tod 
thinks it not unlikely that the Chuova, the 
tribe of the first dynasty of Anhui wari*a, is 
n mere corruption of Saiira ; as the ch and s 
perpetually interchanging. The Mah- 
ratta cannot prononnee the ch with them 
Cheeto is Beeto, &c., he thinks the Saura 
princea of Deo and Somnath, in all likoli- 
hood, gave their name to the peninsula of 
Jl'nzerat. The language spoken is one of 
the Hindi tongues.— KeaaeW’s Memoir^ p. 47. 

History of India, Annals of In^ 
Administration. Uisioire de V Inde, 


p. 29, Tod's Travels, pp. 147, 156; 

Tod's Rajasthan, Vol , I, p. 3 1 . See 
India, Infanticide, Jain, Kalmukf 
Kattywar, Koli, Krishna, Kutub Minaiv 
Marco Polo, Ksjput, RadraSampradayit, Ted- 
dab. 

GDJKRATI. In the Dekkan this ieruk ia 
applied to any native of Guzerat, but mote 
especially to the traders and dealers fbom- 
that country. In Bengal and Bahar, OUQ 
..ubdivision of the Kurmi or agricultural v 
tribe, is called Gujarati, having perhaps 
come originally from thenco or, possibly frozxi' 
being of Gujar origin. — Wilson. 

GUZEIUTI ILACHL Hind. Klettaria 
carilamonium. 

GUZ-GIAH. Pkus. also Bunjdashti. 
Peus. Thorn apple. 

G UZNI. Seo Ghazni ; Kandahar. 

GUZZKTjHUTTT, a pass running up a 
valley in which the Moyar flows to the Bha- 
wany, between Colligal and the Neilgherry 
hills. The Anamalhiy hills are in the S. W, 
border of Coimbatore and are richly clothed 
with vahiablo forests, with many elephants 
and some of tho lower lull ranges fi’om the 
Neilgherries, between which is the valley 
and gap or pass of Pnlghaut leading to the 
western coast. The Guzzlehutty pass leads 
up the deep valley separating the Keilgher- 
ry hills from Colligal. 

GWA. Hind. Tetranthcra monopetala. ^ 

GWALAGARH, 31® 63’ j 76® 20’, in 
Chamba, near tho well known temple of Jwala 
Miiklii, about 10 miles N. of Nadaun Port 
is 3,281 feet above tho sea. — Mulhcrraii. 

GAVALDAKH. Hind, of Kagh^, Bibes 
rubicola, glacialis and grossnlaria, currant 
and gooseberry ; also Ribes Icptostachyum. 

GWALIOR, town in 26® 13’ 2”? 7 a® 

9’ a lai’ge place 65 miles S. of Agra. 
The Entrance to the fort on the hill is 1,111 
feet above tho sea. Gwalior is the capital 
of a Muhratta prince, maharajah Scindia. 
Gwalior Port built on a rock was taken 
on the 3rd Augnsti 1780, by Major Popham. 
It was regarded as so powerful a foi*treasi 
that its capture was heard of by the chiefs 
of India with great astonishment. Daring 
the rebellion a mussacn^ at Gwalior occurred 
on the 14th Juno 1857. But tho town was 
re- captured by Sir Hugh Rose on the 28t]|’ 
Juno 1858. . Tho British Indian Govehi* 

ment keep a Political Agent at the Coui^ 
of Gwalior, by whom, also, Arajherra, Nur-; 
war, Bhadowra, Khaltoun, Sirsee, Ragogarb,v 
Baroda or Sbeopore and Burra are superin* 
tended. See India, Mahratta Govemmeiliia;? 

GWEY-TOUNG. See Karenp., p; 469^ f 

GWALIDAR. Hind. Diospyros lotve,' • 



■p'.;-, ■: GYjlKBJlA.' V ' 

■;4^WAL iSAKfil. Elm Bfyouia limlwl- 

. GWANDISIL Hind. Stirabucua ebulas/ 

GWIAN. Hind. Aram colocasia. 

GWAL Bukm. Urf-ica nivea.— iywm. 

GWYNE, with the Moulnieiii and Salweii 
risers enter tlio Bay of Bengal. 

GYAL. See Bos ; Bibos. 

G^AL,. or G:xyal. Tho land of a docefis- 
cd Biswadar, lying uticlairaed ;* land coming 
nnder the muiuigernont of the Malgoozar 
after on “ asami” deserts his village . — Elliot 
Siipp, Gloss, 

GYAM. Tibet, Ccdnis dcodara, deodar 
or Himalayan cedar. 

GY AMI, a Cliinoso military tribe. 

GYAMI, a population, whoso language 
Mr* Hodgson treats UvS Sifan. — Lulham, 

STARTING or Gyarung-bo, a powerful 
PBation consisting of ciglitcen banners, at 
-present acknowlcding the supremacy of 
Uhina. Each trilx3 has its spetjial denomi- 
nation. Tho name seems t.he stimo as that 
of Gnrung, a population in Nepal, — Lailuim.. 

GYEN BAING. Bciim. Bassella alba.— 
TAwi. 

GYEW. Buum. ? A tree, maximum girth. 
2 cubits, maximum length 16 feet. .Found 
i^axidaiit in tho jungles round Muiilnicirt 
. and all over the provinces. Wheti seasoned 

floats in water. Stated by the Burmese ; 
td bo equal to chisel handle ti’ce, Dallieigia, 1 
; Bpocics, but if so. Captain Dance bud not | 
iseeu a favorable specimen. — Coplain J)ann\ j 

rGYLFO, the title of the ruler of Isknr- | 
do, or little Tibet, derived frouj' two Haiti j 
ydrds rGgyl, powerful, and Fo, a man. ! 
The queen is styled rGgyl-mo. Mr. Vigne | 
points to this as the original of the title of 
Ghelph belonging to tho royal family of 

Britain, and of the term Gylfe-koniger, still 
used to designate the old kings of IJcn- 
mark. See Gylfo. 

GYLLUPKA. Seo Bhot. 

GYLONG. See Bliot. 

■; GYMNBMA. A genus of plants belong- 
ing to the Natural Order Asclopiaceai, of 
.'vyhich fourteen species occur in the East 
.Indies : the best known are 
C. aonmioiitam C. nepalcnsis. 

C. decinisnoaiiam. C. aylvoHti*©. 

C. (degans. C. tiDguus var. cordifoliiv. 

0* birsiitain. ' C. „ i>ar. ovaiifulia. 

'G. laofcilbrum. 

. A green dye of an excellent quality has 
' tjl^ obtainedirom the leaves ofG.(Asolep]as) 
a twining plant. It is a native of 
: Be^a:buc grown ill Burinab. 


GYMHOSOPHt 

gymnema lactifebijm var. of Q. 

sylvcstre B, Br, W. Contt. 

Milk'Bearing Gjninema. 

Cli'lioto*d(Xjdhi.lutaBBXO. | Kiri hatiguia, - Pali 
C' oyloii Cowtree, Kxo. I Kiri aiiguua, Slnuh 
C ow Plant, *» I 

It is a form of G. sylvestre. The appel- 
lation Kii’i is given because of tho resemb- 
lance of the juice in colour and consistency 
to milk. It is never used as food, though 
Loudon, Lindlcy and Charles Knight say so,- 
nor as a vaccine virus as stated by Loudon. 

It has an erect stem, or rather is twining; 
the leaves are on short petioles.ovate, bluntly 
acnminakahnsnallyunequal-Hiiledj tlieumbels 
many-tlowered, shorter tlian tho petioles; 
the throat of tho corolla crowned by five 
fleshy tubercles; the tube furnished with 
double pilose lines running from tho tuber- 
cles. It is a native of Ceylon. 

GY.MNEMA TENACISSIMA. Syn. of 
Mar.sdonia tenacissirna. — (IF. and A.) 

GYMNEMA SYLVESTUE, tirii. R. Rr. 
ii, ‘1*5. 

Asclnpias goniinaiji /io.c&. | Poriploe.-isylvostrisirt/Wtf 
(Jh*hoto*doodlii j Podsi palm, 

JJk.vu. I Putla podava, Tut. 

This grows in the Peninsula of India, 
Bengali, Nepaul, Assam auid Cauiton. Koxlf. 
ii, r»I>. Vonit, p. 6*^. 

OYMNEMA TINGENS, Srii. 

Asclepiais liugoiis, PiKvb, | Asclopiiis wiontana 

Grows in Sukhai Nuggur, Kfimroop, Bur- 
niaih axnd Jaivai. Its leaves yield a greoii dyr, 
or sort of indigo. Roxh. ii, dU. 6ii8. 

Sitnunmih. 

GYAINOCLADUS CANADENSIS Lam. 
Coffee- tree wood. A tree of the forests of 
Caiimdu and N. America, introduced into 
India 

CYMNOPIJS. A genus of reptiles, tho 
river turtles or trioiiyx, of which there occur 
ill India, G. duvaucelli, Jhun. and BHo’, river 
turtle or triouyx, G. cuphraticus, of Baby- 
lonia. G. Javaniciis. G. lineatus. G. ocel- 
I latuH. G. subplanus of Babylonia. Sec 
iiepiiles. 

GYMNOSOPHI. Thono arespoken of by 
the writers of the time of Alexander’s inva- 
sion, and this was the term by which tho 

Greeks and RomansdesigiiatedGynmosopbist, 

people of India who practiced austerities 
for religion to quell the flesh and its desires* 
They are yet daily to be seen, in every pa**^ 
ofliidia, sometimes without any covering» or 
with only a iihitow strip of cloth, 
bodies covered with ashes, exposed to the 
elements and cotitihuing to live as 
chorites through a long life under th6 
painful ciroumstimces. 

“ let the devotee push himself backviifd an 
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foit^ard on tlie ground, or sfcand on his toes 
the whole day, or oontinnaliy sit down and 
rise again ; let him go into the water at sun- 
rise, noon, and sunset and bathe ; in tlie hot- 
test season of the year, surround himself 
^rith iive fires ; and in tiie winter stand con- 
stantly in a wet garment, and so ’ let him 
pioceed ever, continuing bis penances in se- 
verity.” Their present representatives are 
the byragi and sanyasi. In the Ramayana 
they are represented as lying in winter in cold 
water, living on dried leaves and water. 
Jolonel Waclo and Captnin Osborne were 
witnesses to the interment, alive, and disiu- 
ternient, of a devotee, atLaiiore iii 1837, wlio 
was buried, for six weeks in a closed clfest. It 
was suspended in a vault to avoid the attacks 
of white ants. The seal of Ranjit, Sing was 
oil tlie tomb. The systems of hinduisni and 
biul’dliism encourage austeritie.s and the re- 
formers Sakliya Sinha,Kabir, Ramanaiid, and 
Cliand all favoured it. The idea seems to 
be connected with th(3 prevailing belief as to 
transmigration, leading to the infliction of 
self torture, as penanc.e, for the sins of the 
former or present existence, in the hope of 
absorption after the [iresent term of life. Tho 
austerities are practiced in the most varied 
form, from simple abstaining from marriage, 
to temporary or life long tortures and volun- 
tary suicide by drowning, burning, or placing 
themselves beneath the great wheels of idol 
cars. The tortures at tho Holi festival, the 
deaths in the Gauges and at the Jagariiath 
car, the prostrations for a pilgrimage and 
around the hill of Goverdhun arc of this kind, 
and in 18G6, a liindu ascetic was sitting in a 
cave at the editor’s visit to Kllora, where he 
lad sat for five years. See IJyragi, Crow, 
Hindu, Iloli, Karshagni, Sanyasi. 

GYNANDROPIS AFFINIS. Blumb. 
Syn. of Gynandropsis pentaphylla. — P. 0, 

GYNANDROPSIS PENTAPHYLLA. 
C. W. & A, 

0. affinU. Blume. Cleomo pentapbyllaLinn. 


yellow, at Lahore, tbo seeds are used by .ih^ 
hakims, in convulsions, those of Gleome 
viscida are said to be anthelmintio.r— 
benfer, p. 258. Koxb., iii, 120. Voigt^ p* 73. 
Hidden. Jaffmj. Wight^s IlL I, 

GYNOCAltDIA ODORkTA.^Lindleij. 

Chsiuhnoogra odorata. — Roxb. 

Talien-noe, Bukm. Tetar kura, Hilito. 

Ch.aulmoogr.aj lli.x d.Pehs. 

This is a native of Sylhet, about Rangoon, 
and is met with on the banks of streams 
in tho Tounglioo forests, but must be con- 
sidered scarce. The plant i.s referred by 
Lindley to the Natural order Pangiaceo) 
wliieli by sonic is considered a section of 
PapayaceU). The seeds are sold in the 
bazaars in India at about 13s. 4d. per cwt. : 
they yield by e.xpression about ten per cent, 
of a thick bland fixed oil having a peculiar 
smell ami taste. The seeds are employed 
extensively in tho treatment of various cuta* 
neons diseases in tbo form of ointment, es- 
pecially ill herpes .and tinea and have been 
recommended in taj3e worm. The seeds aro 
various in shape, nearly oval, smooth, grey, 
hard. Embryo white. For external appli- 
cation tliey are beaten up with ghee or 
clarified butter and applied to tbo diseased 
cutaneous surfaces three times daily. The 
expressed oil is prized in the treatment of 
leprosy in India. Tho surfaces of the uloers 
are dressed with tlio oil while a six grain 
pill of the seed is given three times a day. 
Tho dose of the latter is gradually increased 
to twice the original quantity. 0»o drachm 
given to a dog caused violent vomiting in 
15 minutes. The expresssed oil is sometimes 
given internally in doses of 5 or 6 minims. 
Too large doses are apt to produce nausea' 
and vomiting. The Chaulmoogra is prized 
by the Chinese . — Notes on the Chaulmoogra 
seeds of ^ India by Charles Murchison^ M, 

M. R. 0. F.f L. in Edin. Neio Fhi. Mag.^ No* 
6, of April 1856, p. 363. Rozb.Fl. Ind. hi. 
836. & Shaughnessy. Beng. Fharm.f p. 832. 


Shada hurburija; Beng. Valle kive, Tas. Honigberger, 2b5. McClelland. 

™al», „ Naikoduga; „ GYNDES. See Pars. 

p kodnku ; Nai rella, „ GYO, Schleichera trijuga.— TFiZZde. 

^aj-avella, Maleal. Vaminta, Tel. GYPAETOS HEMACHALANUS. HoT- 

An annual plant of the Order Capparida* ton, the Lammergeyer, inhabits the high 
grows in the E. and W. Indies, and mountains of Europe, Asia, and Africa, from 
America. Leaves of the wild plant are the Altai even to tbo Cape colony. Authori-; 

in curries j bruised and applied to the ties differ with respect to tbo value to be at- ' 
*«n, they act as a rubefacient and produce a tacbed to certain difierencos observed in sper', 
Jery abundaut serous exudation, affording ci mens from different regions. The princ!^ 
."•relief derived from a blister without its of Cnnino identifies the Himalayan with G/ 
^conveniences. It is grown as a flowering barbatns of Geblcr from the Altai, and G* 
plant and both this and other species are nudipes of Brehra (meridionalis of Keyfier . 
^tivated easily from seed, are very pretty and Blasins) from S. Africa. M. Malheybe 
^ pow well in a light rich soil, the colors remarks that specimens from the Pyrenemi- 
the flowers are white, red, purple and and Sardinia are of inferior size to those 
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. .. ■ gyps: 

the Swiss Alps ; and this smaller race 
- is tile G. barbatus occidentalis of Schlegel. 
Sven the Himalayan, the G. hemaohalauns 
of Captain Button, is said to differ from 
' that of eastern Europe by having a pictorial 
dark band not observed in the other. 
The constancy of the alleged distinc- 
tions seems to need confirmation, pre- 
|>aratory to an estimation of their value. 
The Himalayan bird is comirionly mis- 
ealled * Golden Eagle’ by English resi- 
dents, — Blifth. 

GYPS. A genus of birds belonging to tbe 
sub-familgf Gypimn aiui b'j<uiiiy Vulturid®, 
of which there are tliree species in India, 
G. falvns, G. Ben{:;Rlensis and G. Indica, 
and other species occur in Africa and 
^America. 

Gyps Fulvus or Vulfcur fulviia, is the, 
Great White Vulture, or Grifibn Vulture,! 
and inhabits the high mountains of Europe 
and Asia, inclusive of the Himalaya and 
its vicinity, is common in Dalmatia, Greece, 
and the islands of the Mediterranean; Jess 
so on the Alps, and exceedingly rare and 
accidental in the British islands and iiorth- 
om provinces of France. It is re-placed 
in the Pyrenees, Sardinia, and Bavbary, 
by the neaHy affined G. occidentalis : 
in K Africa by G. Rappel lii: and in 
S. Africa by G, Kolbiij also generally over 
India and the Malay countries by G. in- 
dicus, <a much smaller bird. All the 
birds are remarkable for possessing fourteen 
iMl-feathers, whereas other birds of prey 
have twelve only, even their congener, G. 
bengalensis, which is the commonest Indian 
TuUttre about and near towns, and is also 
nteib with in E. Africa. As Mr. Yarreli does 
not appear to discriminate the G. occiden- 
taHs, it is just possible that the bird which 
he notices appertains to that particular race, 
rather than to the genuine G. fulvus of the 
Himalaya. The ‘great black Vulture’ of 
the Himalaya, Vultur monachus, may yet 
be found to stray so far west as Britain ; 
^inoe it has several times boon shot in 
. Sohleswig and Holstein, also in Pro* 

. Vence, Languedoc, Daupbine, Ac. It is 
:n6t rare in the Pyrenees, Sardinia, Sicily, 
i^d mountainous regions of the S. E. of 
Europe. 

' The grelat African vulture, V. auri- 
' ^laris, has been observed in Greece, and 

once been killed in Provence, in hVanoe, 
ibis resembles V. pouticerianus, the so call- 
i ^ VEing Vulture’ common over the plains 
V of India, but is much larger, equalling V. 
mpniMhua in size; while the latter has also 
^ anidogoua dimiBatiye in Africa, in the 

y, ^ ^ 


GYPSUM. 

In a fine adult of G. occidentalis 
from Al^ria, the closed wing measured 
about 27 inches. The clothing feathers are 
much less acuminate than in G. fulvus, aad 
resemble those of G, Ruppellii in form ; but 
Iheir colour is throughout dull, pale isabel. 
line, slightly tinged with ashy excepting 
round the margins; and the hue of those 
covering the craw is much darker. lu the 
adult G. Ruppellii, the whole plumage is 
fuscus, with strongly contrasting whitish 
margins more or less broad, imparting a 
haudsome variegated appearance, especially 
to the scapiilaries and coverts of the wings 
and tail : feathers covering the craw hlaclc- 
ish ; and those forming the white ruft* shorter 
and more dense than in either of, the pre- 
ceding. Length of wing 24 inches. In G. 
Iiidicus the feathers are not more or less 
accumiuate according to age , and in the 
young of this species and of G. fulvus and 
doubtless of the others also, the feathers of 
the njiper parts have a medial pale streak 
but not the broad whitish margins which 
distinguish the adults of G. Ra[^)ellii. 
In G. Ruppellii the beak is some- 
what broader in proportion to its length 
than in G. fulvus and G. occidentalis, 
resembling that of G. Bengalensis except 
in having its ceral portion more pro- 
longed backwards, while G. ludicus has a 
comparatively slender bill especially as 
viewed laterally with its cera portion re- 
markably elongated. In a particularly 
fine adult of G. Indicus the closed 
wing measures 24J inches. — Mf. Blyth's 
Report. 

GYPSOPHILA ELEGAISTS. This is a 
genus of small creeping plants, flowers of 
various colours, and will grow in any com- 
mon soil. — Uiddell. 

GYPSUM, A native sulphate of lime, 
occurs in several forms, which are known as 
Selenite, Plaster of Paris, Alabaster or Snowy 
gypsum, Radiated gypsum, Satin spar 
or Fibrous gypsum. Extensive beds of 
crystalline and fibrous Gypsum and Seleuite 
occur near Ennore, tbe Red Hills, Ootatoor, 
Tiagur, Madura, Bangalore, Masalipatam> 
Hyderabad, and other localities, but arfi ' 
n<A put to any nse except in the vicinity of | 
Madras. The substance can be purchased 
in most bazaars in India under the name of j 
kulnar and kurpoora silasit, and is used in | 
small doses as a medicine, but the Natives : 
do not appear to be acquainted with tbe uses I 
of this mineral in taking casts, plastering I 
and house deooratioui or in manufacturing < 
Keene's cement. The best qdaiities aie | 
from Ootatoor near Trichinopoly, the Chin* 
glepnt Diatriot, Sadras, Ennore, thoH^j 
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pills, Nellore, Masulipatam and Bangalore, pulpy mass by admixture with water, and is 
the only new localities for this mineral are the well known Plaster of Paris. This mass' 
Sadras, the Bed Hills, and Nellore. It very soon sets, or returns to the solid form,, 
occurs very abundantly in the Madras Pre- giving out, while in the act of doing so, a 
sidency in the form of fibrous and crys- considerable degree of heat. Advantage is 
tallino gypsums, both free from carbonate of taken of this fact in the use of gypsum as a 
lime, and well suited for the manufacture of material for casting and taking impressions/ 
plaster of Paris, for moulds, busts, statues or A white granular gypsum suited for sculp-'- 
ornanients.Tljo fibrous gypsum of Cangjdoro, turo occurs in the Jainum territory, and an 
Titigur and Nellore are the thickest and best, alabaster, from Spiti,is a hayd white granular; 
A fine trail spai’erit crystal of selenite in the j gypsum. Gypsum oocurs in the marl’ beds 
slnipe of a parallclopiped was brought to Mr. of tho Devonian or primary strata of the^ 
Mason by a Unmifin, who said it was found Salt Range. In the gypsum of Mari, Kala- 
in Amhcrat Pruviiice. Granular gypsum i.s bagh and Sardi, beautiful regular quarts 
found near tho banks of the Tenasserim in crystals oeeur called Kal.abiili and MnvL dia- 
about latitude 13^40’N. It is granular monds. They are trausparent, milky, or 
and friable, is a sulphato of limo. A fine red. Tho ‘ Bohemian topaz ’ of the J hi lam . 
variety of fibrous gypsum, sulphate of lime, consist of small crystals of this quartz, in 
(Shakoung, Chinese,) is brought, to Burmah the form of doclecahedra, or double six sided 
from China. They use it in medicine, and pyr.amids, but tliero is not the six siJed 
say ‘‘it is very cooling!” Gypsum, is brought prism so characteristic of quartz. The Ka- 
to Canton iii abundance, from the North labagh diamonds are quartz in six-sided 
West of tho province, and is ground into prisms, terminated by six-sided pyramids, 
powder, in mills. It is not used .as manure Sang-i-Jarahat of Lahore and the Punjab, 
by tho Chinese, but mixed with oil to form a is a sulphate of lime. An inferior alabaster, 
c«ment for paying boats alter they have been occurs at Sardi and on the Karnli moun- 
caiilked. The powder is employed as a den- tain, erroneously called ‘marble,* Lahore 
tifrice, a cosmetic, and a medicine, and gypsum is called sang-i-jarahat ; also go- 
somotiraes, also, is boiled to make a gruel in danti; that of the Jhilam and Rawul Pindi 
fevers, under tho idea that it is cooling. The is called ‘Surma safed/ a name usually 
bakers who supplied the English troops at applied to the carbonate of limo ‘raakol,* 
Amoy, in 1843, occasionnlly put it into the I VowelVa Handbook^ \\ 1 Madras ExhihUion 
bread to make it heavier, they do not think j of 1857, Jnrias lieportfi fiimimmls. Toiulvnson. 
it noxious ; its employment in colouring tea, Masons TonasseriWf Willunns' Middle King* 
and adulterating the ping fa, or powder dom, p. 242. 
sugar, is also attributable to other motives GY PSY, B.n’U. 

than a wish to injure the consumers. Zijjeuner, (trr. | Oitano^ Spain. 

Gypsum is named from 7^ earth, and C’ygani, IIuno. | Tschengene, * Turk. 

to concoct, i. 0. formed or concocted in the Their number anrount to five millions, 
Cfirth. It is widely dLstribnted throughout half a million Ijeiiig in Kurope. See Kara- 
the world, and was well known to the anci- chi : Zigano. 

entsjwho applied it to many of the same uses GYRINl and Hydrometra?, are aquatic iu- 
fop which it is valued at the present day ; it secfts of which several occur in S. E. Asia — 
abounds in the London and other clays, but CoUd. 

its great repository is in the rock commonly GYR- ATAHDEE, a sect of mabomedans 
called new red sandstone. Numerous quarries who believe that Mahdi w'as tho prophotElias, 
exist in that formation, and those of Derby- and that Elias has eomo and gone. They 
ebire, South Yorkshire and Nottinghamshire call themselves Mahdawi. Vide Mahdee. 
wo in high repute. The, better sorts of GYROOARPUS ASIATICUS.-Tfito. 
Derbyshire gypsum are employed in the G. Jacquiui. Roxb. | G. Americanus (kalum. 

Staffordshire potteries, as an ingredient in Tanuku, Tam. Tanukn manu, 

Certain kinds of eartlienware and porcelain, Kumraara ponuku, Tel. Tanuka, Tel. ' 
*^od also in making moulds for such articles Poimuku, ; 

pottery as cannot be shaped on the com- A tree of tho Coromaudei mountains; 
wheel. The finest pieces of this gyp- grows on the banks of the Kistnah at Nilat- 
are reserved for ornamental purposes, war and not uncommon in the hot and drier 
8ttch as vases, small statues, Ac., ot which a parts of Ceylon. Wood whitish coloured ani' 
JJ^nsiderable manufacture exists in Derby, very light : when procurable, it is used for 
Dypsma in this form generally bears the catamarans, in preference to all others.*— YAnr- 
of alabaster, Gypsum, when calcined aites, p. Voigt Roxh. Cor, Ft, p. 258* 
reduced to powder, can be brought to a GYROPHORA. Tripe de roche. f 
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habaiium: ' ■ . ■ ■ ■ ’ \ ] 

S This letter, in the English language, of tlie king of Basan conquered, iCHrosaed the 
W aspirate, shows that the vowel follow- river Jabbok mid taken the western country 
fi^igit must be pronounced with a strong on the Jurdan (Batancea and Anionites) 

^ guttural emission of voice, as in hammer, eastward anti north-ward as faras JHermon. 
bouse, humidity, helm, history, hyson ; but, iii, 252. 

in a few English words it is quiescent, as HABAS. Span. Beans, 

in Imur, honour.. The Tamil lias no letter HAB. Ak. Hind. Pers. A seed or fruit ; 

h, but this English letter is represented in hence 

the Arabic, Persian, Urdu, Sanskrit, Hindi, Hab-nl-as. Berries of Hyrtus communis. 
Marathi, Beng.a]i,.Uriya, Telngu, Karnatica, i Hab-nl-ban. Seeds ol' Moringa ptery. 
andMalayalani, but thesouTids areinero modi- I gosperma, also of Melia azedarach? 

fixations of tlie simple breathing. Two of! Hah-nl-jarab. Strv clinos mix vomita. 
the sounds derived from the Arabic are not j Hab-iil-Kal Kal. Hind. Cardiospermuni 
very niedy distingnished in Indian pronnn- | lialicacabnrn. 

elation.' we may be something harsher than i Hab i-kaknaj. ITind. Physalis Indies, 

the other, and so far it agrees with the .strong j HaV»-nl-khilkliil, Hind, seeds of Pu- 

Saiiskrit aspirate, whilst the softer breath- ! nica granatum. 

ing of the Nagari alphabet, the Visnrga, or I Hah-nl-kliizra. lUina acuminata, 

sign of the nominative (lase, may be regard- j Hab-nl-kurtuni, seeds of Cartliannis 

ed as pecnliar. Sir William . I ones distin- ; tinctoria. 

'gpiisbeB the harsher fornnsbyan accent, as » Hab-nl-lanz-lalkh. Arnygdalusamara. 

Ab'med.’ Gilchrist and Shakespear distin- ^ Hab-ul-mnl. Hind. Oplielia cliireta. 

> gnisli it by a dot underneath it; Professor | Hab-nl-Tnulnk. Hind. Croton tigliuni. 

Wilson places the dot beneath the softer Hah-nl-mushk. Abelnioschus muselia- 
Arabic aspirate. In a suggested Missiona- tns. 

ry alphabet it has been proposed to indicate Hab-ul-nil. Hind. Pharbitis nil or 
the unmodified flatus by an apostrophe as Ipomoa coeruloa. 

vehement for vehement. With the people on Hab-nl-qalil. Arab. Egyptian bean j 
the line of the Indus river, the letters* S’ in Bombay, cherry stone; pome- 

' and*H,’ and *Z’ are permntable. Hind granate pips, 

becomes Sind : Zalim Sing becomes Halim Hnb-us-soudan. Cassia absus. Llnii. 

King. The difficulties, however, as to the Hab-ns-surk. seeds of Abrns precatorius 

letter * H,’ are not greater than in the Ita- Hab-nl-znlm,Cartbamus tinctoria seeds, 
lian, where the initial ‘ II ’ is quiescent be- HAB-GHALEE. Arab. The long pod 
fore a vowel and modifies the sounds of of the Moringa .npiera, Yessnr Ar. 

. consonants. Colonel Tod says S and H HABHUL. Hind. Myrtus communis, 
are permntable letters in the Blnikka, and HA131B-US-SiYAll. A book written by 
ho supposes that Sam or Sham, the god of Khond Emir. 

the Yamuna, may be the Ham or Hammon HABIL. Arab. Abel, who is supposed 

of Egypt. He also thinks it not unlikely to have been buried at Damascus. See Abu- 
that the Chaora, the tribe of the first dy- Kubays. 

.nasty of Anhui warra, is a mere corruption HAB SAUDE. Egypt. Nigella seed, 

of Saura^j as tho cA and « are perpetually HABSHt. HhND. An African or Abys- 

interchanging. The Mahrattas cannot pro- sinian, Habsh being the Arabic reading of 
nounce the ch ; with them Cheeto is Seefo, Abyssinia. 

HA ARE. Ger. Hair. HABENARIA, a genus of plants belong* 

HAB. See Kelat, p. 491. ing to the natni’al order Orchidaceae. This 

HABAC. Arabic. Ocymum pilosum. genus has a ringent hooded perianth, a S- 
HABAKUK. This sacred writer snys lobed entire spurred lip. Dr. Wighk 
** They ^sacrifice unto their net, and burn in- in leones, gives the following species of 
cenM nnto their drag ; because by them their Southern Asia : affinis, cephalotes, crinifera, 
|>ortion is fat, and their meat plenteous,” decipiens,digitatR, eliptica,fimbriata,folio8a» 

; from which it would .seem that the Jewish Heyneana, Jerdoniana, Lindleyana, long** 

, idolaters had a custom like that of the calcarata, montina, ovalifolia, peristyloideSi 
"Hindu, who annually worship the imple- plantaginea, platyphylla, rariflora, Biohar* 
jnents of their trades. See Kush or Cush, diana, salaccensis, trinervia, viridiflora. 

BABARUM, a mount close to the Dead Habenaria acnifera, is an elegant species 
Sea, ‘on which Moses died in the fortieth found in the Tayoy forests ; and i 

®f the Exodus. In this interval, the other species of th© same genus are scattereo 

1 whole land of the Emorite^ over the Tenasserim Provinces. 

.ii^e Midmnitea 0 ^^^^ Ic. v*' 
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JBMMITIN. 

hackery. AKaLO-BENGALi. A cart 
or carriag6» ft conntry cart. 

HAC-MINSAU. Cochin-Chin. Emblic 

myrobalan. 

‘HADA. a blight, drying tip of leaves. 
HA-HA. See Japan, p. 41 0. 

HADAD. The PhsBnician San-gnd, and 
tlieir king of the gods. Bmten, iv, 269. 
HAHAH. Wile of Lnmech and of Esau 
iv, 253. 

HADA KONK ALEE. Uiiia, A useful tim- 


HASTBRORNIS GEISt ATELLA. 

H.ffiMATITB, a name given to certain 
forms of native peroxide of iron. When 
of a red colour it is called red haamatito ; 
and when brown, brown hDbmatite,-^jpny. 
Cyc. . 

H^MATOXYLON CAMPECHTANUM* 
Logwood. This n.«<efal timber tree lm« been 
introduced into Tndin. It grows readily and 
seeds abuiidsintly, but it remains to be seen 
w'hether it will cattain a largo size in this 
conntry. It is used only as a dye, and the 


berof Ganjam and Gumsur, exrrenie height j bark is astringent in a considerable degree. 
12 feet. Circumference 2 feet. Height from | It is a promising tree and deserves attention, 
tiic ground to the intersection of the first j It is a low* spreading tree, seldom thicker 


branch, 4 feet. Gapt. MacDonald. 

HADAPIGA. Kar. A barber. 

HADAll. Hind. Ribes leptostaebyum, 
llibc.s rnbriim. 

HADDU. Panj. Cornus macropliylla. 
Wall. 

HADES. Sec Karen. 

HADHJORA. Hind. Xyctantbes ar- 
bor tristis. 

HADI, a helot race, spread over all Hen- 
gal, who take their name from the original 
Saiifali word for man, * had,’ and who have 
supplied sucli terms asMi.add,’ base, low- 
born ; ‘hadduk ’ a sweeper ; ‘ humla,’ hog- 
blockhead, imp ; huddnka, a drunken sot, | 
Ac., also, ‘Hadi,’-in low Bengali, * Hadi- 
kath,’ is the name of a rude fetter or .stock, 
by which the landholder used to confine 
liis .serfs until they agreed to his terms. It 
means Uterall}' the helots log; it was also 
used for fastening the head of the victim in 
the bloody oblations which the Aryan reli- 
gion adopted from the aboriginal races, 
Bvspecially in the human sacrifices to Kali, 
to wliich the low castes even now resort in 
times of special need. In an account of the 
last human offerings to Kali, duriiig the 
famine of 1866, it was mentioned that the 
bleeding head was found fixed on the ‘ hai*- 
cat,’ i. e. helot’s log.— Dr. IF. W. Hunter, p. 30. 

HADIAH. Arab. A maiden of good 
family and courage, who precedes in battle, 
the Bedouin Arab, mounted on a painel, 
m the fore ranks, she has to shame the 
Bnid and excite the brave by taunts or 
praise. — JPalgrave. 

Hadis AH.' See Mesopotamia. 

HADIWICKB. a moderately hard, fine, 
close grained, rather hjeavy Ceylon wood. 

HADRAMAUT. See Arabs. Inscrip- 

tions, p. 371. 

HjffiMADIPSA CEYLANICA Blum, the 
leech of Ceylon, another is the Haama- 
^ipsa Boseit. See Leeches. 

H.^EMATIX. A colouring substance qb- 
from the Cmsalpinia sappan tree. 


tlinn a man’s thigb.- Gyr., Cleglwm 
in Madra.^ E. J. li. 

H^MOPSLS PALUDUM. One of 
leeches. See Leeches. 

H^MATOPIJS OSTRALEGUS. A 

genus of birds of the family Ciiionidua and 
order Grallntoroff. Sec Birds, p. 518. 

H^M ATORNIS CAPER, is one of the 
bnlbuls of Sontlicrn Lidia, is not a song bird 
and i.s called the Bulbnl-i-gnl-dura, or 
bnlbnl wit.li the rose tail, llmmatornis cafer 
is a common cage bird and like quails and 
cocks is trained to fight, and when pitted 
against an antagonist, it will sink from ex- 
haustion rather than release its hold. 

HiENKE. Tho ‘ Reliquiin Hflenkiance, of 
Presl, is a folio volume with plates, devoted 
to the materials collected by Haenke, who 
was employed in the Spanish service, and 
collected in America and Manilla. The Indian 
plants described are few, and the descrip- 
tions and identificatifms far fronj satisfac- 
tory . — Hooker f. el Thomson. 

HAE-NUN, called by Europeans Amoy, 
an island on the S. E. of China about 
22 miles in circumference. The town 
of Amoy is situated on the S. W. part of the 
island, opposite the small island of Ku-inng- 
Bu, which affords protection to tho town 
anchorngo or inner harbour. On the Wes- 
tern side of the island is that of Woo-seu- 
shan, also that of Woo-an. Amoy was de- 
livered over to the British, after the first 
Chinese w^arof 1841-2, and forms one of the 
consulates thereof, Shanghai and Hong- 
Kong being others . — Horshurgh \ 

HAE-TAN. a large and irregularly 
shaped island on tho East coa^t of China, 
near the mainland, betweeu lat. 26® 24’ apcl 
25® 40’ N. Its northern part, Hae-tan Pea)^«; ( 
is in lat. 25® 26’ N. and rise.s to an eleva^ 
tion of 1,420 feet, but ifcs eastern and wes- 
tern shdres are. low and indented with deep 1 
sandy hays. Horshurgh. 

H^TERORXIS CRISTATELLA. , thft 
myna bird of Ceylon. 
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HAFIZ. 

: ; * - ^ A land mentioned in the 

f of ^he Zoroastriane, ae the eleventh 

u of which the Allans took poseession. It is 
' the valley ef the Helmnnd to the west of 
: Araehosia. Bmsen, iii» 48^ • 

HAFAR CANAL. See Khnzistan. 
HAFES. Ger. Oats. 

HAFIZ. Arab. Hind. Pers., from the 
Arabic Hifz, he did reinember, is a liferary | 
titlegiven to a mahomedan who can recite the 
whole of the Koran from memory. It is 
^nerally earned by lads, sometimes of very 
tender years, and in large towns there are 
always several of the Hafiz. Where so 
many are actual Hafiz, •thousands have 
almost attained thereto, and remember 
vast portions of their religions book, and 
every mahomedan with any education can 
indicate almost any passage under discns> 
sion. The Koran is not porliaps a third the 
size of the Old and New Testaments, and 
the feat of committing it to memory is com- 
paratively easy,, which may explsin why 
we so seldom hoar of a J3iblo hafiz. Ee- 
. oeiitly, however in 1860, a religious gentle- 
man in Massachusetts having offered 
several prizes of Bibles to those, old or 
young, who should commit to memory and 
repeat the largest portion of the Bible, Mrs. 
Betsy Conant who had been residing in 
Melrose, a lady sixty eight years of age, 
committed to memory the entire Bible, Old 
and New Testament, reciting each day in 
the week. This was certified by her daugh- 
tefi and also by the Superintendent of the 
Sabbath School. An Irish servant girl re- 
peated nearly 10,000 verses; throe other 
females repeated above that number, and a 
list was appended of some 20 more who 
were able to repeat from 3,000 to 9,000 
verses. It is noticeable that more than 
two-thirds of the successful competitors 
wore women,, showing how strong the fa- 
dnilty of memory is among the sex as a ge- 
neral rule. . 

HAFIZ. A lyric poet, native of Shiraz, 
author of the Dewan-i-Hafiz. Many of 
his poems have been translated: one by Sir 
William Jones, and which perhaps surpasses 
the original, commences with 

. . Sweet maid, if thou would’st charm my sight, 

. And bid these arms thy neck unfold ; 

\ That rosy cheek, that lily hand, 

give thy lover more delight 
Than all Bokhara’s vaunted gold : 
all the gems of Samarkand. 

' ibfiz is the “takhallus” or poetical ap- 
pslll^tion. His oWn name was Khaja Shams- 
ud^Pm. Very little is known of his 
Ufb i and it appears to have been in no de- 
|jE^ remsrkable^for incident. He was born 
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at Shiraz in the beginning of ihe .l4^i cen- 
tury, and died and was buried there inA. D. 
1338. He is regarded as a holy man 
and oblations are offered at his shrine. 
The tomb is a gloomy and ugly building, 
but the transcript of one of the poems of that 
poet, which is cut on it in the most 
exquisite Persian character, renders it an 
i objeset of great curiosity. It is said that 
the best and oldest copy of his works 
exlant, is kept within the tomb. 
The wliite material with which the tomb U 
formed, has become from exposure to the wea- 
tlier, very much discoloured, and adds to the 
sombre effect produced by the cypress trees 
that surround it. Four well known dis- 
tiches of Hafiz, inculcate the return of good 
for evil 

“ Learn from yon orient shell to lovo thyfoe, 

And store with pearls the hand that brings thee woo; 

Free, like yon rock, from base vindictive pride, 

Emblaze with gems the wrist that rends thy side : 

Mark where yon tree rewards the stony shower 

With fruit nectareous, or the balmy flower : 

All Mature calls aloud — Shall man do less 

Than heal the smitor, and the railer bless 
— As. Bes. Vol. IV. PoUlnger'i Travels^ Be- 
looehistan mid Sind^ p. 241 -2. Sir Willum 
Jones. 

HAFIZ. See Kosti, Kurdistan. 

HAFRKK. See Naksb-i-Riistoom. 

HAFT AKIjIM, Amin Ahmad, Razi, au- 
thor of a history of the Persian poets, en- 
titled Haft Aklim or the ‘ Seven Climatos,’ 
has illustrated his with much geographical 
matter. Amin grapliical and biographical 
work. Ahmed was surnaraed Razi being a 
native of Rai. Five hundred years ago, Amin 
Ahmad snid the cuneiform character was 
unintelligible to the learned of all religions.— 
Omehy^s Travels, Vol. II, p. 402, III, p. 10. 
See Heft. Aklim. 

HADROSPHERUM. Hadroepherum, 
mesospheram,and microspherum are applied 
by Pliny to varieties of Hard; perhaps a 
mistake of bi.s, as Dioscorides observes 
that some people made the mistake of re- 
garding nialabatbrum as tbo leaf of Indian 
Nard. Yule Cathay, I. p. cxlv. 

HART. Hindu, the seven rivers* of the 
Punjab. See Bharata Bharata Versha. 

HAFT KHANEH, or Satgurh group of 
caves is one of tlie Behar caves in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rajagriha, the most ancient 
caves in India, about 200 B. C. The others ore 
the milk maids’ cave, the Brahman girls 
cave, the Nagarjun cave and in the neigh- 
bourhood are the Karnaohapara and Lomas 
Rishi caves. 

HAFT LANG. A tribe of the Bakbtiari. 

HAFT TAN. Pbbs. Lit. seven persons, 
who in the early days of mahomedanisnii 
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were worsliipped in Kurdistan by the Ali j 
llahi incarnate deity. Baba 

Yadgar was one of the seven persons. His 
tomb is in the pass of Zardah, and is the 
holy place of the Ali Allahi sectarians, who 
believe in upwards of a thousand incarna- 
tions of the godhead. At the time of the 
Arab invasion of Persia, the Zardah pass 
was 1 ‘ogardcd as the abode of Klias. See Ali 
Allftln. 

haggis. Sultan Baber compares the 
Jack fruit to a haggis. “Yon would say,” 
quoth he, (p. 325), that the tree was hung 
Jill round with haggises,” Yule, Caihay, 11, 
n. 362. 

hagai. Hind Pasuti’. Praxinus xan- 
ilioxyloides, Crab-ash. 

HAG IN MAH A, Can. Nauclca ? 

HAGKIA VOSMAERII. fjm?/, a reptile 
of Bengal of the family Senneidee. 

HANSA, the vahan of the Hindu god 
Brahma. Sec V.ahari. 

HAHUIjAI. Egypt. Aloes wood. 

HAI or Ai, the royal city of the Canaan- 
ites. 

H AIUAR, or Hyder Ali, an ofHcer of the 
Mysore sovereigns whom he set aside. He was 
anaetiveintelligentsoldier. On the 1 7th Augt. 
1764, he routed the rear of a British con- 
voy. He carried war into the Carnatic 
and his advanced posts reached St. Thomas’ 
Mount, eight miles from Madras. He left at 
his (U^nth, a compact kingdom and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Tepu known as Tippoo | 
sultan. 

HAIGA. A clan of brahmans, in Canara, 

HAIFA. A name of Caifa'in Palestine. 

HAIQ. The populations to whom the : 
term Armenian is now applied, call them- 1 
selves Haiq. Their chief occupancies ai-e i 
the Turkish province of Erzeruin, and the ' 
Russian district of Erivan, and the patriarch 
resides iu Erivan. They are now under the 
sway of Russia, Persia and Turkey, but they i 
are found in all eastern countries; 37,676 | 
are in European Russia alone, and one im- 
povlant settlement of them is in Venice, that 
of tlie Mechitarist monks, on the island of 
St. Lazarus- .In figure, the Armpniaiis have 
been likened to the Jew, the Turk and the 
Afghan. They evince great commercial 
aptitude, and are bankers and merebants. In 
Am^enia, however, they cultivate the soil. 
Before their conversion they were fii*e wor- 
shippers. Many of them now are Nestorian 
Christians, some are Romanists. The laii- 
gUHge of the present day has affinities with 
ye Iron, and Persian, Arabic, Syrian and 
I ark. General tradition and tho formation of 
'^guage point alike to the mountains of 
“Armenia ns the birth place of the Arab and 


HAIL. 

Cananitisli races, and there is especial native 
evidence to the same efiPeot as regards iEdom, 
consequently the Phcenicians. 

HAIL. Hind, of Jhilam district, manur* 
ed land. ' 

HAIL occasionally falls in India sotith- 
wards, almost, to the equator. Occasion* 
ally tiie fall assumes the form of lumps of 
ice, so large and heavy as to break throngH 
the roofs of houses and kill, or injure, thC' 
larger quadrupeds such as sheep. In 
Ceylon, it has fallen at Kovnegalle, 
at Badulla, Kaduganawa and Jaffna. On 
the ‘24th September 1857, during a thunder 
storm, hail fell near Matello in Ceylon in 
such quantity that in places it formed drifts; 
upwards of a foot in depth. 

Violent hailstorms are frequent in the hotp 
seasons of Central and Eastern India. The- 
following are amongst the most marked of 
the meteorological phenomena which occur- 
red in the first fortnight of March in 
one year. Otj the 3rd, a violent hailstorm 
occurred at Bolarum, which dashed right 
through the roofs of the houses, and strip- 
ped the trees of their leaves and branches 
— it was experienced at Secunderabad, but 
did not extend to Hyderabad itself. A 
j hailstorm occurred at Cawnpoor on the 8th, 
and two violent hailstorms happened at the 
same time near Meerut. Many of the frag- 
ments being the size of ostrich eggs. A 
violent squall with hail occurred at Hurry-* 
hur on the 12th ; two hundred and seventy 
birds, which bad been killed by it, were 
picked up in a single garden, and the liver 
was found covered with dead fish, which 
seemed to have been attracted to the sur- 
face and fell victims to the gratification of 
their curiosity. The following abstract of 
the proportion of hail-storms, due in India 
at the different months of the year, may be 
found of interest to many inquirers. It is. 
taken from a hundred and twenty-seven 
storms, which we find on record during the 
last forty years 

January ... 5 May .,.17 September 2 

February.. .20 June 4 October 3 

March ...31 July ... 2 November. 4 

April ...34 August ••• 0 December. 6 

One year a heavy fall of hailstones todk 
place near Ashteh, (the village where Ba- 
poo Gokla fell,) which caused severe injn- 
ries to people working in the fields, an4 
the death of a girl about ten years of age; 
Many of tbo hailstones were larger than al 
good sized wood apple, they fell in an db* 
liqne direction, and so accumulated at the ^ 
foot of walls that it took two days in 
places for them to melt away. One stcm4 
was larger than a man’s head and took two 
days to dissolve, the wheat crops which wei^ 
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‘ HAIR. 

iiibii nearly ripe for taking down, were quite 
destroyed by it. In Hyderabad in the Hek- 
han, hail-storms usually occur in the very 
i hot period of the year, in April or May, and 
the bail doubtless falls from a great heiglit. 
Ill Berar and in the parts of the Mahratta 
country there is a caste of hail- conjurors, the 
Garpagori, who pretend to have the power of 
preventing hail falling on fields. 

‘ HAILIDYBURY. A college in England 
where the civil servants of the East India 
Company were formerly educated. 

HAI-LING-SHAN, or Hin-ling-san, is a 
high island, on the south coast of China, ex- 
tending about 12 miles. Two small islands 
form it into a harbour. Hurshurgh, 

HAINAN ISLAND, bonnding the Gulf 
of Toiiquiu to the Eastward, extends 165 
miles in a N. E. and S. W. direction, and is 
about 75 miles in breadth. Viewed from 
the sea, it presents many high and uncv'en 
appearances, but inland, tiiere arc many level 
districts,- cultivated with ri(je, .siigur-eaiie, 
tobacco, arid betel -iint trees. Tliese level 
tracts are separated by lofty mountains and 
impenetrable forests, through which paths 
are opened. The island i.s subject to the 
Chinese, whose officers fill all the public 
offices. The fishing boats are built of a 
hard, lienvy wood, and sail fust. IMieir fish- 
ing voyages, commencing in Marcii, last for 
two months, and they navigate to 700 or 800 
miles from hpme, Collecting beebu de mer, 
dry turtle and sharks’ fins, amongst the ' 
numerous shoals and sand banks in the S. E. 
of the China Sea. llot'sburgh. SeeTonking. 

HAINES, Capt, an officer of the Indian 
Navy. 

HAIR. Eng. Dut. . 

Poll, Fii llumn, Bola Ran- 

Haore, Huhaare, Gkk. but, Tuiihan, Malay. 

Bal, Gl'z. Hind. K«sa, Sans. 

p®lo, It. Si*. Mairu, Tam. 

Peilos, Lat. I Ventrukulu, Tel. 

The hair of animals is a considerable ar- 
ticle of traffic. Goats Imir is hirgely export- 

ed from Bombay to England. The hair of 
thd elephant’s tail and the bristles of the 
wild boar are utilized in India. The value 
of the exports of hair from ludia amounts 
to iboat £2,000 annually. 

Human hair, 

COpeveux,' Fa. Capelli umani, It. 

TTy^r , Geu. Capilli, Lat. 

MeuilK^n Haar, „ Cabollos, Span. 

m; . Him 

.l!hp women of all the oriental races wear 
Iphg hair, differently braided. The men of 
Belaolustem and Afghanistan shave the front 
britweitr -^ir long on the back and sides of 
Vthe h^d. Mahomedans of India as. a rale 


HAIRY LBfSOMIA. 

shave their heads and liindoo men also 
shave, leaving only a scaup-lock ou the 
crown. Brahman women, on the demise of 
their husbands have their heads shaved 
The ancient Greeks, in 4ayiug out their 
dead, placed an obolus or Greek coin 
the mouth, to pay Charon’s fare acr„..„ 
the rivers Styx and Acheron, and a cake 
made of flour and honey' to appease Cer- 
berus. Greek men cut off their hair, when 
they obtained the age of puberty and dc- 
licated it to some deity. Theseus is said 
to have repaired to Delphi to perform this 
ceremony and to have consecrated his shorn 
locks to Apollo. After tliis, it was again 
I allowed to grow long and only cut off as a 
I sign of mourning. Thus, at the funeral of 
I Patroehis (Iliad xxiii) the friends of Achilles 
i cut otf their hair and 

“ On tlie corse their scattered locks they throw.” 

In some parts of Greece, however, it was 
j customary to wear tlio hair sliort and 
allow it (Cassitndr. to grow long when 

ill mourning . 

Neglected hair shall now Inxiirioiis grow, 

And by ita length their bitter passion show,— 

In Luristan, at present, the women on tlio 
death of their men relatives, cut off their 
hair, and hang the locks around the tomb, 
'file practice of the young women and 
young men of the Island of Delos, was 
something similar; they cut off a lock of 
hair before marriage and placed it near tlie 
tomb of the virgins from the hyperboreans. 

The hair of hindooi women, and often also 
that of men, is frequently made a votive 
offering to their gods. Crowds of hindoo 
pilgrims are to be seen moving towards Tri- 
putty and other holy places but the men 
and wointm return witli heads shaved. Ha- 
homedans of India have black hair, which 
they occasionally dye red with henna or 
mehndi. The Somali bf the East of Africa, 
change their hair into red by mixing it with 
lime. Amongst the Romans, blonde auburn 
tresses were most admired and to obtain 
these, men steeped their hair in a powerful 
alkali, as the Somali now do.— Be Bode, 
318-19. 

" HAIRi; KAIRI. Japan, or the hap- 
py despatch — the ripping np of the belly by 
a Japanese. See Hari Kari. 

HAIR POWDER. 

Poudre a pondrer, Pr. I Polvere di cipri, D. 
Pader, 6 br. j Polvos de pelncs, 

— JfcCaWock. 

HAIRY BREAD-FRUIT TREE. Arto- 
carpus hirsuta. — liam. # 

HAIRY LETSOMIA. Letsomia setosa* 
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HAJ DARWAZAH. 

HAI-TSAL Chin. G-racillaria tenax. 

HAI-YANG, is' the Neptnne of the Chi- 
jjpgo. lu Hi-ching-mian, is a temple of the 
sea god, at Ta-coo, in one h^iid he holds a 
magnet as eniblomatio of security, and a 
dolphin in the other, to show his sovereigii- 
tv over the inhabitants of the sea ; his head, 
beard, and hair, are evidently intended as a 
personification of water. —Baron MacarUiei/ 8 
Emhassy, Vol. I, p. xxxi. 

HAiyU, Chepang, and Knsundii are 
three uncivilized Bhot tribes who dwell 
amid the dense forests of the central region 
of Nepal, to the westward of the great val- 
ley; they dwell in scanty numbers and 
nearly in a state of nature. They have no 
apparent affinity with the civilized ra<?es of 
that country, but live in huts made of the 
branches of trees, on wild fruits and tho 
produce of tl»e chase. Tho Chepang arc 
slight, but not actually deformed tbough 
with large bellies. Mr. Hj>dgson says they 
are of Mongol descent. Their language is j 
akin to that of the Lhopa. Tho Chepang, ^ 
Haiyu, and Kusunda, seem to belong to the 
Rawat group of frontier populations. They 
arc named by Mr. Hodgson as Durre,Denwer 
andBramho, whiesh Mr. Latlmni believes to 
bo the same as Tliarn, Dliangur, and pos- 
sibly J3rahman. Tliey occupy the districts 
where the soil is moist, tlic air hot and the 


HAKIM. 

of the city from which the pilgrims issue 
when proceeding on pilgrimage. 

HA JAM. A barbar, who shaves, bleeds, 
cups, cleans the ears, pares the nails dco., 
nsuully inclnded among the village establish- 
ment. — Wilson. 

HAJAR Au. A stone, any stone. 

HAtJAR-UL-AKAB. Eagle stones oftbe 
ancients, one of them was probably the bon- 
due nut of the Guilandina bondne : tbeGreeks 
believed tliat the Eagle stone or Aetiles 
wore only found in the nests of eagles and the 
Arabs dascribc them as resembling tamarind 
stones, but hollow, atid found in Eagles* 
nc.sts, and they bclicvei Unit tho eagles bring 
them from India. — King. Sec iEtiles. 

HA.JAR UL MUSA. Arab, Asphalte. 

HAJ AR-US-SIAH. A celebrated black 
stone which stands within the kaabaat Mecca, 
an object of the greatest veneration. This 
.stone is set in silver, and fixed in the south- 
east corner of tho temple. It is deemed by 
niahomedans one of the precious . stones of 
paradise that fell to the earth with Adam, 
and, being preserved at tho deluge, tho angel 
Gabriel brought it to Abraham when ho was 
building the Kaaba. It was, they say, at 
tii'st white, but its surface has become black 
from coming in contact with those who are 
impure and sinful. These and many other 
fable.s are told of this relic of idolatrous wor- 


eflluvia miasmatic. — LUham. ship, for such it undoubtedly may. be consi- 

HAIZA. Alt. Hind. Cholera, Haiza-ka- dored. — Malcolm's History of Pmia^Yol. 11^ 
paHa. p. 336. 

Hind. Kalauchoe varlans. HAFERO. Sindi. Mimosa tubucaulia. 

HAJ. Ar. a pilgrimage, by a mahome- Lam. 
dan, to Mecca, Medina, Jerusalem, &c„ HAJ I. Ar. A mahomed an pilgrim, one 
hence the word ITaji apilgi'im. The day or| who has visited- a holy place of pilgrimage, 
the ccreraony is the lOtli 7 j\i nl ira-j, on the 1 Mecca, Medina, Karbcla, Jerusalem, Sinai, 
Kurban or Bakr ’Eed festival. I’he setting | Meshid, Jto. 'J’hey are little esteemed in 


forth of the pilgrims from the disunit parts 
of the world, is generally atieiided with 
great show. I'lic Per.sian sliiali sect resort 
in })ilgrimagc to three places ; the town of 
Meshid is reckoned the least in the scale of 
Bunctity ; and those wlio have been tJiere to 
the tomb of Imam-Raza, obtain the iiamo of 
Meshidi, The next, after tliem, are the Kar- 
halai, who stand a degree Idglior in estii’na- 
tion, while those only who have visited the 
Kaaba at Mecca and the tomb of Mahomed 
Rt Medina, can lay claim to the title of llaji. 
A Persian will feel offended if you call 
him Meshidi, when he has a right to the 
superior degree of Kerbelai, or the still 
iugher and more pompous appellation of 
Haji. Thus Meshedi, Kerbelai, and Haji, be- 
come titles of distinction . — Baron C. A. De 
Bode’s Travels in Luristan and Arabistan, 


the peninsula of India or in Hindustan, but 
an? mueli revei’cd in central Asia, and in the 
Mah.omeilan parte of tho Eastern Archipela- 
go. Amongst the tombs in India to which 
iiialioiiiedanR resort is that of Haji Rabmat 
oollah and oblations arc offered at Ids shrine. 

HAJI AHMUQ and Haji Bay-wuqoof, 
are mahorum fakeers. 

' H.AJKtAK. a pass in the Hindu Kush 
1 2,4 OU feet above the sea. 

IIAJIK According to General Briggs, 
one of the aboriginal tribe.s of Indi i. 

HA JONG. A section of the Bodo tribe 
who dwell in the plain.s of Cachar. See 
Bodo. 

HAJRAH. The Arabic name of Hagar, 
the kept woman of Abraham, tho mother of 
Ismael generally called the Bibi Hajirah. 

. HAJUR MUNI. Beng. Phyllanthui 


p.25. 


urinaria. 


HAJ DARWAZAH, the Pilgrim gate HAKIM. A mahomedan physician; » 
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. • HAL. 

teifMrtied mailt pronounced hakeem. General 
^FeiWer says that the influence which the 
.Hakeem Sahib has generally exercised in 
the British embassy at Teheran, and the 
employment of such men as Jukes, Carap- 
beJJ, McN^iH, Biach, Bell, Lord, and others, 
in- various important duties in those coun- 
tries, has naturally led the chiefs of Herat 
to suppose that physicians occupy a hi.^her 
place in the councils of the British than is 
accorded to. them, and they attribute much 
of the prosperity of the British nation to 
their l)ikmut. — L. Fcrrier Journal, p. 140. 

HAKIK. Hind. Catni'a indica. 

HAKKU. Her. Akka or Ptolcmais, 
their inhabitants were called Gaik-Krui! 
HAKODADI was a small fishing town ; but 
the number of inhabitants increased 00 per 
cent., within twelve months, and business 
considerably more. See Jupnn. 

HAKOOCH-KANTA, Bbng. Dilivaria 
ilicifolia. 

HAKOOI. Beng. Hakoon. Hind. Groton 
polyandrura. 

HAKOOBK. Beng. Hind. Psoralea 
ooryli folia. 

HAKBA. A name of the river Cnggav. 

HAKBI. Anglo-hind, from “ akrji^’ a cart. 

HAKSHA. Hind. Portulaca quadrilida. 

HAKUOH.BENG.Psoralea corylifolia. 1/inn. 

. HAKUN. Hind. Croton polyandrum. 

HAL. Arab. IItnd. Present, present 
state, condition, current, as Ibrahim Khan-i- 
hal, the present Ibrahim Khan ; Hal-ki- 
waste, for the occasion. It occurs frequently 
* in oombination and is used in revenue 
f^ioounts to represent tjie existing state of 
collections . — Elliot iSupp. Gloss. 

HAL. Singh. Valeria indica, Linn. 

HAL. The Tamil name of a Ceylon tree, 
which grows to about 2 feet in diameler, and 
12 feet high. It is used in native vessels, 
palanquins, Ac. and produces a fruit wliieh 
. natives eat . — Edye on the Timber of 
Omjlon, 

HAL. Hind. A plough ; it has l>een 
suggested that as the Arian.s were originally 
. ftud essentially an agricultural and tlierei’ore 
a peasants race, they may have derived their 
name from their plough, and words of a 
isizbilar sound* relating to agriculture are 
fbuhd in several tongues. In Latin, it is 
aratrum, from aro, I plough. In Egyptian 
Nefruari) Ar is said to mean a plough, 

Tamil it is Er, m in Telugo, Araka, 

. in Sanscrit, along with Nagala or Nagara, it 
is aiso called Hala or Hara and possibly 
the Arian race may have obtained their 
nme ftom this implement of husbandry. 


HALAPDBPHYEM 
HALA, also Halla Kandi, a ruined city 
on the Indus, thirty mile.s kbove Hyderabad 
HAIjA, or Salt Range of rnountaius 
sl relch from tlip E. base of the SiiUrqau inoun! 
tains to the Jhelum river, N. E. to S. \V. in 
loii, 32° 80’ to 38° 30.* Their highest eleva- 
tion H[.s 2,600 feet. Vegetation scanty ; the 
bold and hare precipices present a forbidding 
aspect. About 82 ® 60’, 71 ® 40,’ the Indus 
makes its way down .a narrow rocky channel 
850 y.nrds broud *, and the niDuntains h;,vo 
an abrupt descent to the river. The TLila 
mountains on I ho west of the Lower 
Indus, separate »Sirid from Behiehistau. 
Shawl and Pishcon are between the IIal.a 
and Arnrnn rantres, on the N. frontifu* of 
Beh)oc}iista.n. KlnvjiKrk IViss, Amran Mt.*! 
8(! ^ 4.0', 6() ° 80’, 7,440 feel-, Pisheen, fnmi 
5,000 to G,U0O feci. Shawl exceetls 5.000 
fi^et Sir-i-ab, 80 ° 3* 00 ® 58’, 5,708 feet. 
The wildo.st parts of the enclosing mountains, 
are liauiihs of wild sheep mui goats ;ihc more 
accessible triicis yield pasture for herd.s .and 
flocks, OreliardiS minierous. The Dasht-i- 
b 0 “dowlat (wretched plain) is destitute of 
water. 

IIALU BRAHUTK, or Bolan Rauffe 
of mountains, length al)out 4f»() miles, from 
Tukatoo to Arabian. Gulf, forming tlio E. 
wall of Belooohistan table land. Average 
height, t5,000 to 6,000 feet. Kurklekoc 
mountains, is that part which borders on the 
Bolan Pass, from 29°, 20’ to 80® 10’ and 
67° to 67° 80’, where the crest of the Rolan 
Pass intersects thorn i.s 5,798 feet. The I’auffO 
is cro.s.sed l)y the Bolan Pass, through which 
the route lies from Shikarporc to Kandjihar 
and Gliuz.neo, and though important in 
military point of view, is inferior in comrner* 
cial intoTst to the Goolalree farther North. 
HALAP. Ak. Hind. Pkks. An oath. 
ILVijAIlALAI. Hind. Rhus succedanea, 
HA LAI LI. A cotton stulf, with long 
stripes of wliite silk, a favourite material 
amongst the city Arabs. At Constantinople, 
wdicre the best is made, the piece, which will, 
cut into two shirts, costs about- thirty shillings* 
HALAJj. Hind. Lawful food for ma- 
homedans, as opposed lo haram, unlaw-ful. 

HALALKllOR. Hind. Pers. A sweeper, 
a house scavenger. The words are Aralw- 
Persic, and mean a lawful cater, i. e. one to 
whom everything is lawful. Scavengers ai*o 
usually mahomedaus and are often called 
Malitar, Bhangi, Toti. 

HALAMAHERA. a group of islands in 
the S. E of the Archipelago. 

HALAMBA.-GASS. Sison., Naud® 
cadamba. 

HALAPORPHTRnS. A genus' of fiskes 
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HAIj-GASS. . HALIASTUR INDUS. 


of the Family Gadidce, wliich may bo thus 

represented. 

Fam. 3 — Gadidm. 

(?i>u 18 Gadus, 2 Gaflioiiliis, 1 Mora, .1 Halar^y- 
ri>iis, I Strinsia, 3 Murlui’cius, 4 Lotella, 1 Pljysi- 
cululs, t Uraloptut5’, 1 PsL’iidt»[)!iyoitf, G PliyriH, 

Liv-'fijoiiona, 1 Halaporphyriis, 1 Lota, 3 Molvu, 
^ Hvpsiptera, 2 CoiiTiliia, 5 Mol-olla, 1 Itanicepa, 1 
Brejiniacoros, 2 iirosiniua. 

HA.LAII, see iiaj poofs, 

HAbA.S, a bi'Miicii of the Snhai populaimn 
of tlio Malay peiiinsala. They tattoo tlieir 
face and breast, plereo their ears iiiul nose 
and Insert, p(n‘oripine quills. Sec Kccliili. 

ITALBPITI. Arab. Seeds of Triguuclhi 

fa‘!Jinu-<p’aHMim. 

il.VLAY'A PATlv.V, or old pack, a race in 
Mysore. Wilson ssiys, Halepaik, Kar., is a 
trcnu applied in Mysore to the dra^Yersof tari 
who s])(V«k t he 'riilnva hingi:iai 4 ‘e. 

ir.VIdiA AlEAR. ifiM). fiedera helix. 

II A liOYONii L'F, a fjuMily of birds, coii- 
taiiiiii'^d sp viz., 2 Dacelo : 8 llalc.ytni: 

l! 'L\>(lirhainphiis ; 2 Ceryle : Aicedo: liCcyx, 
See Birds, p. '109. 

JIALCYOX SAUROPHAOA. , A very 
fine kiiJL'Iisiier with while ^head, neck, and 
lower parts, ^n’ecn .sca[»iilars, and blue wiirqs 
ami tail, previously known by a single spe- 
ciiiitMi from i\ew Guiinvi in the British 
Aliiseuiu. lb is a very shy bird, fretpientiiig 
tbo ijtargiu of tlio island, iisnaiJy seen 
perched on some deiaclied or solitary braindi, 
as if auuiiing itself, and tiarting off into 
the (](‘Tiso bu.sli upoji being sipproaclied. 
yioj'ijilJtcraij V^ol. [ p. 245. 

llAliDAli, Jl. or JToldar, a name borne by 
8eme jjcngiil families of the trading castes., 

'(Ison. 

liALDI. Hind. Tnnnoric, Curcuma 
loii},m, ban hahli, Hind. Hedycliiiim spicatuni 
Uoscoea pni-pnrea, 

HVIjIKA moor a and Singia, moora are 
I’nots broiighii to A jiiierc mixed with haldi; 
day are acrid and poi.souoiis, and are care- 
ful Iv .sep'ai’uted. — Oeiil. Med 'L\>)h ■}). 151. 

IIALDIJ. Hind. Also Kaddam, Naiiclea 
folia, 

Haleb DASUL. Can. Lagerstroemia 
Roxh. 

HALEIjA. Hind. Termlnalia chobula ; 


HALHAL-'KA-BIJ, Hjwd. Oleom© Ijen- 

taphylla. 

HALHED, Nathaniel Brassy Halhed, in 
1776, published a code of Gentoo laws or 
ordinations of the pandits, from a Persian 
translation made from the original, written 
in the Eunserit hinguago. 

HALlAElRNaE, a Sub-Faraily of bftds 
containing 6 gen. 7 sp. viz., 1 Paiidion ; 2 
Pontoaetii.s ; J l?lagrus ; 4Halia3tus; 1 Hali« 
astnr ; 1 Aiilvus. 

j llaliictus fulvlventcr. Vidl. The Ring* 

I tailed fciea Eagle. 

Faloo Mrie(‘i, 'J’KMil. Halioetus anicolor, GftAY. 

,, Br.viir. „ lauceoIatus,Hoi)OS. 

,, albipcs, llomis. 

Macli-arati.r, Benu. Bula, Bbng. 

„ inaiiL^M, „ Kukiia of tho Koi*. 

„ koroi; koral, ,, 11 k^‘s, „ 

'J’hc Ringtailed Sea Eagle is found 
throughout the N. of India, along the Ganges 
and Indus np to Kaslimir. It lives on Bab, 
turtle and snakes. 

Halljetus JcucogHstcr. Gmel. (The Grey 
Backed. »Sca Eagle. 

Blngi Ud Falco blafyrna, Dauu. 

tor, J^LYTii. „ dimidmfcua,RAP]ri.Es. 

IcUtliyaetiis cul- ,, maritirnus, Gmsl. 

trmigiw, 

This Sea Eagle is found throughout India 
ill Burmah, Maylayana and Australia, chief- 
ly on tho coast and near the mouths of 
rivers. It lives on soa snakes, crabs, rats, 
and on fish wliicli it picks up on tbo beach. 

Halia‘tuM leuco(?ephalus is a bird of N. 
Amei'ica and N. E. Asia. — Jerdon^ Birds of 
pp. 57 to 86. ^ 

11. albipes. — Hodys. and lanceolatus. — 
Jludys. H. macei Ubjlh^ and H. uni- 
color Gtiuj fire Syns. of Ilalieetns fulvi- 
venter.— 1 7eP. 

llaliaffas Jciicogaster.— Gmd. Syn. of 
B lagru s i e ii ci )gfi ster . — Blfi th. 

^Hu!ia9tus plmubeus. — Ilodysen. Syn of 
Po!ii>tetiis ichthyietiis . — Jlarsf 
Halnetus poudicberianiis. See Garudu, 
Serpent. Sec Vahan, Vishnu, 
HALIASTUR INDUS is the Sunkar 
checl or Siva’s kite, and is known to Euro- 
peans as tho hrabmany kite. In Bengal, 
the kite.s and brahmauy kites breed chiefly, 


HALEO. Hind. Cormis inacrophylla, 
Wood. 

HALENIA. See Chiretta. 

HALp’ji.; J Cornus inacrophylla also called 
Hadu ; Harrin, Nang Punjabi. 
Ml. 

HAHGAM BAAL. See Aerolites. 
HaL-GASS. Singh. Hal gaha, Singh. 
Jiteria indica.— 


ill J anna py^ and February, and . disappear* 
during the rains. Europeans have givea^ 
the naine of the Brsldnany Kite toth'eHaJU 
a.stnr Indus, probably iVom observing tho 
superstitous fccling.s of tho natives regards 
iiig it, who revere it as Garuda, the eagle 
vahan of Vishnu, and believe that when two 
armies are about to engage, its appearance" \ 
prognosticates victory to the party ovei* 
whom it hovers. Bartholomew says, tfasat- 
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' the vehicle of Vishnu is called -^* peranda" in 
V^ei language of Malabar, where it is held in 
great veneration, particularly by women; 
and if one of these birds snatch a fish from 
their hand, they consider it as a most for- 
tunate omen. The friar must have seen this 
bird pouncing on the fish-baskets borne by 
the Makati women of the Makwa or ii siring 
tribe, on the coast of Malabar. The Brah- 
many kite is very useful *in the populous 
sea-port towns of India in removing carrion 
and refuse and is never killed, lbs useful- | 
ness was, perhaps, originally the cause of 
, its obtaining, like the cow, a protecting 
legend in the popular superstition of the 
hindns, as with the Ibis, and Iclincumon in 
Egypt, where filth and noxious animals 
abound. Major Moor mentions as an in- 
stance of this bird’s boldness of which he 
was a witness, viz., its stooping, and taking 
a chop off a gridiron standing over the fire 
that cooked it. The religious liindoo feeds 
these birds on holidays, by flinging up little 
portions of flesh, to which they are attract- 
ed by the call Hari ! Ilari 1 meaning Vish- 
nu, Vishnu . — TennenVs Sketches of the Na- 
tural History of Ceylon^ p. 246. Moor, p. 447. 
OoU* Myth. Hind., p. 374. Tod's Travels. 
Taylor Mackenzie's M. S. S., p. 57. Colo. 
Myth. Hind, Inscriptions, pp. 369 to 383. 
Krishna, p. 545. See Arians, Birds, Garuda, 
Nandi, Ravana, Serpent, Siva, Srirya, Va- 
han, Veda, Vishnu, Vrishala. 

HALICACABUM of Pliny, supposed, to 
have been Physalis somnifera, var. flexuosa. 

. HALIOHONDRI A. Seo Halispongia. 
HALICORB DUGONG.-CV. 

Tripheohus dugong.^Jnif'Z. J Dniruugna Tiulirua /fa-7n_ 
Dugong. Kng. I Lo J^iguug flea InflesFu 
IHlgong: LamuutiiLE^G. | Duyung, MAr^Av’ 

The Dugong is an inhabitant of the nnrrow 
' seas of the Eastern Arcliipolago, and firofes- 
sor Owen denominatod it Halicoi-o indiens, 
in distinction from that of the luirtherji 
ooastSf Australia, at a time wlicii tlie fornuT 
had not been ascertained to frequent (as a 
Dugong of some kind is now known to do) 
the Malabar coast and Gulf of Calpentyn in 
'Ceylon; but it still remains to be proved 
H^at this is the true Malayan Dugong, how- 
: ever little reason there may seem to doubt 
iS^^aa there might equally have seemed lit- 
tie cause to suspect the distinctness of the 
other Halicore species.* 

The Halicore dugong inhabits the shallows 
if the Indian Ocean and about Ceylon, 

- where the water is not more than two or 
throe fathoms deep. It does not appear to 
pfteOnent the land or the fresh water. Its 
^fieso delicate. The dugong was noticed 
M ocourring in Ceylon by the early Arab 


HALIOTIDJB. 

* * 

sailors, by Megasthenes (Frayni. lix) 
iEliaii, and subsequently by the Portuguese. 
It is this creature which has given rise to the 
tales about mermaids which have till the 
present day occupied the world, and doubt- 
less had their origin in the tales of the 
Arab-s.ailors. They are phytophagous or 
plant eaters. 

Halicore Indicus, Qimn. The Malay du- 
gong, an inhabitant of the narrow seas of 
r.he Eastern ArchipelHgo. 

Halicore Tahcmamli, Ruppell. The da- 
gong of the Red Sea, has a feeble voice, and 
foods on algoc. It is about ten feet long. In 
February and March, hh)ody battles occur 
between the males. Its flesh, teeth and skins 
are utilized. 

TIalicorc Anstralis, tljo Man ate of Dam pier, 
and wliite tailed inanate of Pennant, is a 
native of the West Coast of Australia. 

Halicore Indicus. F. (Jtivier. 

Truflicchus flu- TIalicoro tabor- 

gong Ekxlebe.v. Mfic.uluTn. Riippeu. 

Halicore cfifca- Dugiingiia rnari. 

cca Ilukokr. nus, Tikukmann .ipud 

Halicore dugong, Cu- Schinz. 

viEiiapud Raffles. 

Dugong ofBrKFftN. Paratnpaan laut, Malay. 

Dugong Malay. 

Under those synonyms, Dr. Theodore Can- 
tor unites all the above, which he says hi- 
bahits the Red Sea, the seas of the Malay 
Peninsula, Singapore, Sumatra, the Philip- 
piriQ islands, Moluccas, Snnda islands, and 
Now Holland.— iVp/fVA. Cyclo}ta:dia, y. 918. 
Mr. Blyth m Bevy. As. Soc. Journ. Tennont'a 
Ceylon, Hr. Theodore Cantor in Beng. As Soc. 
Journal, No. OLXXIf of Ilth December 
184C. 

HALIFAX, Lord, better known as Sir- 
Chjo lo.s Wood, Secretary of State for India, 
in the middle of the 1 9th century and during 
the time of the revolt and rrnit.iny. Ho did 
nob support Lord Canning in his administra- 
tion, 

HALIM Beno. Duk. Hind. Lepidura 
sar.ivum. Garden cress. 

•HAliT M.ARAM. Can. Llirysophylluitt 
rox b n rgi i . — G . Hon. 

IIALI-MOONG. Bb-vg. Green gram, 
Phaseolus nningo. 

HALtOTII).^, a family of recent and 
fossil shells, belonging to the class Gaste- 
ropoda, of the Mrdlusca, the genera of 
which may be thus shown— 

Gen. ttftliotia, Ear-shell, Sea-ears, recent 75 sp* 
fossil 4 sp. 

Snb-Genns, Dcridobranchus. 

Oen. Stomatia, rec. 12 sp. fossil 19 sp. 

„ Scissurella, rec. 5 sp. fossil 4 sp* 

„ Plenrotomaria, fossil 400 sp. 

Stth-Genus, ScaliteSf/assH 8 sp. 
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Gen. MnrchiBonia, fossil 50 sp. 

^rochoU)maffossil 10 sp. 

” Cirrua, /osJtJ 2 /ip. 

Jauthina, violet snail, rec. 6 sp. 

One spefiies tho HaliofciH or sea-ear 
jiiolliisc or ear slioll is largely used as food 
li^ tlie people on the coast of Mancdnirla. 
They are also dried .and eXporte«l to China, 
HiJii sell at 300 for a dollai-. — Athms. 

HALLSPONGIA, dh Bi.aink, a gcmis of 
fjporiges, tho genus Ilalichondria ofFlem- 
iug. ^ 

JtXLIUN’. Hind. Asparagus raccinosus. 

HAUA. Hind. Cnrc.iinia longa. 

HALfi. A very soft, coarse, open-gT'ain- 
ed, light, Ceylon wood, achipted only for 
very irderior work, and where durability is 
not required. 

ITAIjLAR. Sec India, p. 335. Kattiya- 
war. 

11 A f/LIKAH. A ti ibe of the agricultural 
sttdra in Mysore. — Wilson. 

HATi MENDOUA. Sinoh. Cynonie- 
tra. — Lhin. A hard, fine, elosc-grM.ined, 
heavy, Ceylon wood, used for bridges and in 
bnildings. j 

HAL MIIjILA. SjNOII. Herrya ammo- j 
iiilk A rather soft, though tine, but not | 
very clo.se-graincd, heavy, Ceylon wood. 

HALtJ. Hind, Tmpatieus sp, also Salvia 
lariata. 1 

HALUKOO, the ^fogul conqueror of Per- 
sia, grandson of Chengis Khan, was tho 
prince whoso victorious arms, almost repaid 
to his new dominions, the devastations of 
his eornjuest. — Torbr's Trav. Vol. T, p. 288. 

HALUN. Hind. Panj. Heeds of Aspa- 
ragus, also Solanum graoilip(^.s. 

HALWA, a hill race, not Gond, pretty 
unmerous in Bastar, Baiidara. and J.laeporc, 
who covet the distinction of wearing the 
sacred thread, which right those in Bastar ] 
piir(;ha.so from tlie raja. j 

ILVLWA. lIiNi). A kind of sweetmeat, I 
Bpecially that made of honey and Ciamcl’s I 
oiilk, and brought from the Persian Gulf, 
via Bombay, ' in saucers. Halwai is a 
Sweetmeat seller. llalwa-Iia lig means color I 
of sweetmeat, pale drab, first ’dyed with 
naspal, pomegranate rind, then with catechu. 

HAIjWAKKAL. a tribe of the agricul- 
tural sudra in Mysore. — Wihm. \ 

HALWA KADDU. Hind. Cucurbita 1 
maxima. 

HALWA PASITMAK. Hind. A sweet- 
meat made in threads ; also Juniperus com- 
munis. 

HxV LYS. a genus of reptiles of the family 
CrotalidiB, H. Himalayanus occurs in Gnrh- 
and H. Elliotti in the Neilgherries. 

hah. See Kush or Cush. 


* HMAYUN. 

HAMA SYRIA. See Abnl Feda. ^ 

HAMADANf. A town in Persia, the 
ancient Eobatana., Among the antiquities 
of Hamadan, the tomb of Mordecai and 
Esther is pre-eminont;. , It is impossible to 
conceive a more charming situation, A 
country better suited to live happily in, than 
Hamad.an and ihs neigh bom-hood. The country 
is undulating, the soil rich, the water good, 
the climate singularly clear, healthy, and 
bracing, with pictnres(]uo mountains at 
I hand for ri?tirerner)t during; the heats 6f 

immer. Fto'rirr Jnurn. p. 35. ,/. B. Fraser 
I p 221. Borters Trnrrls Vol. H. p. 01. See 
Khnzistan or Arabistan, Kizzel Ozan, Raw- 
lin.Mon. 

HAIVLAL, Alt. A porter or bearer, 
palankin bearers in Western India. Yule 

HAMAAi. Alt. Hind. Peks. A bath, 
Hainan! leria to take a bath. Public baths, 
usual in Persia and Kabul, are unknown in 
India. 

HAMAM DASTATI. Hind. A mortar, 
from the PtU’sian Jlawan, 

HAMAMELIS Cl IIN-EN^STS. One of 
the Hamamelideeeje, or Witch hazels, a plant 
hitherto only known a.s a native of China 
.liough it grows on tl>e .lyntia Hills; this, 
lio Bowringia, jiiui the little Nyrnphaia, are 
three out of nmny remarkable instances of 
an approaidi to the eastei n Asiatic flora.— 
Uvvh‘}\ Him. Junr. Vol. 11. p. 3lj?. 

HAMAKAJA? a very small Penang 
tree, fill ionised. 

IfAMANlEli. Si.NGif. BeiTyiiainraonilla, 
Roxh. * 

MAAI AY UK, emperor of India, son of the 
emperor Baber, snc.ecetled Baber A. D. 1530. 
After a .series of reverses, he retwated in 
1540 to Ainerkot, where his wife gave birth 
to his SOT), Akbar, who htis been tho most 
di.stinguished of tho emperors of India, 
Hamayun continued to meet with misfortunes 
and successively sought refuge in Candahar 
and Per.sia, but witli the aid of 14.000 
sohliers from 1 Persian king, he recovered 
Candahar and Cahul, o’o.sscd the Indus in 
15.55, defeated the (‘iiiptn-or Secunder Soor 
and reconquered Delhi wliich he cnlered.ia 
triumph. In 1550, lie accidently fell over 
the terrace of his library and .was killed, 

: and his son Akbar .suci*eedcd, as emperor. 

Akbar was then but t welve years of age, 

1 tlje same period of life at which his graiid- 
i father, Baber, maintained himself on the* 
i throne of Forghana. In the vicinity of 
Delhi is the well preserved mookabrab or 
tombof Ilamayun; though old, all that seema 
to wear features of decay is the external coat* 
ing of cement . — FrendiS Tour^ p. 14. 
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SAMIE’jPON.* ’ HAMKBB. 

HAMBUKH. Hind. Myricaria gernia- HA3(fILT0N TEAK Tectona Hamil, 
ibic^^ tojiia. 

HAMD-ALLAH. Ar, An abbreviation HAMILTONIA SUAVEOLENS. Roxn 
ioftheejaculatibii-ul-haind-nl-illah, the praise Muskei, Kantalu, fi- 
be to God, as coniinonly used by mahomod- sauniof Chbnab, 
ans as tlio thank God of the English. Pmlariof Sltlkj. 

HAMDE PADAKA of Ravi, Coriaria A common slinib in the Punjab Hiiiialaya 
nepalensis. up to Tjcai* the Indus at from 2,5,00 to 

HAMECOUS. ' Er. Fish hooks. feet. IIs wood is very sTuall, but in Clmm* 

' HAMEIR. See Kulzum. b;t it is said to bo used for milking guiipow- 

•HAMILTON, Dr. Francis, formerly dcr J. L. Steicarf, M.D. • 

Buchanan, a ^iengal medical ofticer who HAMIR. The Balia race were of auffi. 
published papers in the LimuoHii Society’s j cient consequence in the tliiricenth ccnlury 
. TrariKactions, Author of a journey Through | to make iiicursioiia on Mewar, and tlic fust 
Mysore. An nccouut.of Nepuul, Ediii. 1819. I exploit of l lio celebrated ranallamir was liLs 
Description of Hindoosran — Loud. 1820, 2 j killir)g tlie Balia chieftain of Choteela. 

.vols. 1822 4to. Account of the Fishes found ' HAMIUPLTR. A district west of Baiulii. 
in the River Ganges and its branches with HAMITES. See Arians. 

a volume of Plates. Dr. Bnchiinan Haniil- HAxMlTIC CUSHITES. See Kush or 

ton was the tirst after Rlieede to explore the j Cush. 

botany of Malabar. In the extreme soutlf HAMKAT-JHOOLI. Beng. Phyllan- 

of Malabar the rainfall uii Quilon is 77 in- thug reiicrulatus. 

ches, and at Trivaudrnm 05 inches, probably HAMMA-I-JOUR. Literally “ joining of 
flrom tbe narrowing of the land and the lower bands,” a Parsee coreTnony practi.sed in 
elevation of the moniitaiius. . The Imniidlty, Pappati, similar to the English greeting of a 
however, continues c.vces.sivc. At Cape “ Happy New Year.” — Pu,mv,s’, p. dl. 
Comorin the amount of rain is only 30 in- HAM.MATi. Hind, Sidi cordifolia. 

ches. Hamilton tidls us that it resembles IIAMMEN. Dut. Hams. 

Bengal in verdure, but has loftier tTee.s and HA^MMEll. The native sledge hammer of 

more palms, the shores are skirted with Bombay, employed in breaking trap, grnuite, 
cocoauuts, and the villages surrounded with limestone, and oilier rocks is a most efricient 
groves of betel-iiut, palms and talipots, tool. Its handle is generally of male barn- 
. Vateria Indica, a noble Diptorocarpris tree is boo alMuifc two feet long : its bead is some- 
abundantly planted in many parts ; cassia, thing like that of an ill-sliapen axe — thick 
pepper, and cardamoms flourish wild in the all along. It weighs about eighteen pouuils. 
jungles, and form stsiplo products for export. In the face or striking portion i.s a bluntisK 
The mass of the Flora is iMahiyan, anil iden- wedge of steel, fustened in with a pitioe nf 
4ical with that of Ceylon, and many of the leatlmr. With this the mitivo qmirryman 
species aro. further common to the Khasia will break up the most obdurate trap into 
and thebaseof the iiimalaya. Teak is found slabs or blocks of almost any size or form, 
abundantly in the forests, but the sandal- from a pavement flag three inches tlnok and 
wood occurs only on the cast and dry Hanks two feet sipiare, to a block two feet cube. 

_ of the chain. Oaks and conii'erso aro wholly He looks narrowly at the grain of the stone, 
unknown in Malabar, but the eommon Ben- and then with a scries of blows, of no great 
gal willow. Saiix tetrasperina, grows on force apparently, literally cleaves the stone, 
the bills. Gnetiiin and Cycas both ocmir, which fails iu pieces seemingly without 
the former abundantly. The Tiiountaln-obairi eilort. Similar varieties of this, of exactly 
whicU forrn.s the eastern boundary of 'Mala- the same pattern, aroused as haiid-hanirners 
bar, separating it from ^lysore and the Car- — they are called Sootki. The blasting, or 
U^tio, has, except oil the eastern .slopes of rather the boring tool, or jumper, is a plaiR 
ithe most lofty parts, a very humid climate, round rod of iron, about three feet long* 
/and is therefore, most, appropriately noticed pointed at both end.s with steel. No hani- 
here.— N./. et Th. Dr. Buist'!/ Cdt. nier is ever employed in boring: the jnmpfr 

HAMILTON, Captain, visited Cambay in is raised and struck in with both hands, and 

4.* D. 1681 and gave an account of its a man will penel-rat^i some inch or two in an 

^uartzose minerals. hour. The native punch is a short dumpy 

Hamilton, sir Robert N., a member lancet pointed tool — it is sharpened by being 
of the Bengal Civil Service, who served from turned point np, and struck with a pieUe of 
■1819 till about the year 1860. flint. When used in sbiie-dressing,, it is 

HAMILTON, Walter. Author of Bast held in the left hand, and struck with 
■ India Oaaetteey 181-5.— Dr. BuiaL hollow-faced iron hammer, the cavity being 
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Niggi, tuleijiu’, phul. 

golunla of 
Kiuiera, pudari of 



HAN. 


HANQHU. • 


al)ont ati inpli in depth nnd as mnchvin dia- 

Bonthay Timps. 

hammer headed shark, SqualuB 

z3’iraina. 

H A MOON. See Ab-i-isfadali ; HMinnn. 
JIAMH. Dan. Harupa. S\v. Herap. 
HAMP. Sec India, p. 322. 
HAMPATiANDA-G A SS. Singh. Ter- 
niiiia] ia par vi fl < )ra. — Th w. 

HAAl-PARANDELLA GASS, Singh. 
Knltlera tinctoria, — Ro.rh. Cor. PL ■ 

HAM P.A LE DE, a r.at her soft, fine, though 
open crrained, licavv wood, of Ceylon. 
1L\MPI. Se(^ Jet. 

HAMHIN HMil.S. See Tigris. 
PAMPSAGCH, ir>® 9’, 76® 4’, on the 
rigid bsiiik of the "J^inibndra. ‘ The level of 
the Tinnbudra ia there 1647 feet above the 
.sea CoUingwood. 


years, and give a difFeront liame to each year 
of the cycle. The Chinese cycle of sixty years 
is called Hwa-kes-taze. Tlie year commences 
from the conjnnetion of the suPhand moon, or 
from the nearest new moon, to the tiftoentV 
degree of Aquarius. It has twelve lunar 
months, some of twenty-nine, some of thirty 
day.s. To adjust the lunations with the 
course of the siin, they insort, when neces- 
sary, an intercalary moiitli. D.ay and night 
are divided into twelve periods, each of tw0 
hours. The Chinese division of the dny is 
therefore, as simple as the English and nob 
nnich nnbke.it,. The Chine.se begin the day . 
an hour before midiiiglit. and divide the 
twenty-fonr lionrs into t welve parts of two 
hoiir.s each. Instead of nninhm’iiig their 
hours they give a dinta*ent name to each 
period of ‘two hours ; tin* names and correfl- 


HAMS. 


Ilnimiini, 

Di:t. 

PiTKnntas, 

Port 

Janiluiiis, 

Fr. 

Oloti-okii, 

Ili;s 

>Scliinkon, 

Gfh 

JauKUujs, 

Sr. 


It. 




—MrCnllncli's Commercial D icf ionary 613. 

HAM.SA PADI. Tiiu. (a) Ileliotropium 
ooreumndelianuin. lids, {b) Coldenia pro- 
ciirnboiis. — Linn, 

HA MU. Hjnd. Fraxinns floribunda, Wall. 

HAM IJN a namo for the lake of Seistiifi. 
Haiiiun is :in old Pensian word signify- 
iug expanse.— Ferrier Journ. p. 429. ‘ 

IIAMYAIl was tlie first of tlic descend- 
ants of Kalitan who n;igncd over the whole 
of Yemen. The devotions of the Hamyarites. | 
were addressed to a multitude of deities, ofl 
wliieli t he priTici])al were the sun, the moon | 
and the plamns. — Wright's Chriditmiiy in\ 
Arabia. See Abdus Shams ; Ilimyar Joktaii, 
Kulznin. Shammar. 

Hamza. Unele of Mahomed, slain 1)}^ j 
^alislia, a negro slave. Seo Masailma El ! 
Aswad. 

_ HAN the 5tli dynasty of China begtan 
H. C. 206, and lasted to A. 1). 264, a total of 
469 years. Most of tlie Han })rinces were 
munificent patrons of literature. During 
IHe reign of Ming-ti, tlie Ihth of the Han | 
dynasty, considerable intercourse wa.s car-i 
Gu between the princes of India and 
China. This had obtained from the earliest 
pm'iod, but particularly during the dyuas- , 
ties of Slim, Learn and Tam, from the 
hiurtli to the seventh centuries, when the 
princes from Bengal, Malabar and tlie Punjab 
embassies to the Chinese monarchs. 

J^’he Han dynasty of China reformed 
‘h® Cliinese calendar. The Chinese, like 
the natives of the north-east of Asia, 
reckon their time by cycles of 60. 


ponding times, according to the* English 
mode, are as hdlow : 

T; 11 to I Moruing. Woo. 11 in 1 Afternoon. 

Clum ] to ^ Wo 1 to 3 „ 

yiu 3 to .') Shin 3 to 5 „ 

Mjiou .5 to 7 Yow 5 to 7 ,, 

Shin 7 to 0 Sr.'o 7 to 9 „ 

Szo 9 to U Hiuj 9 to 11 „ 

The word Keaon is added when the ho.ur 
of each period is intended, and Ching for the 
bust. Tims, Koaon tszo is 11 at night, and 
Ching tsze 12 at night; Keaou chow I in 
the morning, Ching chow, <fec. &c. The 
word K’hili, “ quarter,” is used after the 
hour with the numerals yih 1, nrh 2, orsau 
3, to subdivide the hours into quarters, 
which is the smallest division commonly em- 
ployed: example, chin ^ maou yih k’hib, a 
quarter past 6 ; keaou woo nrh k'hih, half 
past n. This division still maintains itself 
in legal and oflicial language, though that 
practical value of the European clocks, and 
walches, now largely used in China, is gra- 
dually substituting for it the occidental 
divi.<ion of twice twelve hours. — >11. T. Mea- 
dowH Chinese and their Rebdlions^p-.^ 826«330. 
Tod's Raja.sthan, Vol. I. p. 218. Gntzlaff*s 
Chinese History, Vol. I. p. 73). Seo Cycle; 
China. 

HANAFIYAII, a large vessel of cop- 
per, sometimes tinned, with a cock in the 
lower part and generally, n. ewer, or a basin, 
to receive the water. — Burton's Pilgrimage 
to Mecca h, Vol. 11, p. 43. 

HAN AN. See Abraham. • 

HANASA. Hind. A goose, a swan in 
Hindu mythology, the vahan of Brama. Seef 
Brama, Hansa, Henza; Hiranya-Gharba^ 
Nando, Vrishala, Vahan. 

HANCIIOOTI. Bkng. Myriogyne laniir* v 
ginosa, '-'"i 

HAN CHU. Panjabi. Buonymu^ fimbri- 
ata. — Wall. 
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I; HANDKBRCHIIP; HAN JIN/AND t AN lifl 

• ::t]B[AND. Hind. CiohoriTim intybua. ! ’ed in cplonr and ohiefiy used by the inha. 
'i' 'HAND. A slave to . whom you make a bifeants. The coloured cotton handkorchiefa 
ypresent, a servant to whom you. do a kind- ^ manufactured at VentapoUem on the coast, 
-%e88) will rusH to your hand and press it to ; which are well known in foreign markets* 
To seize a man’s hand is to crave wereformerly highly prized for their saperior 

his protection to profess yourself his servant, qualities and colours, but they have been dri- 
hencethe actisoTie of obedience and devo- ven from the markets by the Madras and 
tion almost of servility. The person advatic- Pulieat manufactures, which the community 
ing to seize the Inmd always does so in prefer for their superiorqualitics and colours, 
astooping posture in an att itmle of humility. Madras handkerchiefs of superior kinds are 
The giving the hand amongst all nations sold at 1 -J rupee each, and inferior sorts at 
baa been considered as a pledge for the 4 annas to 1 2 annas ; the colour of the last 
perforinance or ratitieation of some act of im- ioscription is very perishable. The ordinary 
port>anee, and it was the custom amongst the colour of the Madras handkerchiefs is red. 
Scythic or I’artar nations, of transmitting Almost all the natives, mahornedan and 
its impress as a substitute. The hand hindoo, prefer them to those of other 
being immersed in a compost of sandal- jountries. The princif)al site of the mann- 
wood, is applied to the paper, and the palm Aieture of Silk Jiandkendiiefs for the head, is 
and five fingers (jninja) is tlm signature. Seritigapatam in Mysore; they are of su- 
In Oarne’s letters from the Kast, is given perior quality and of red and pink colours, 
an anecdote of Mahomed, wlio, unable to they are in squares of 6 cubits, and are, in 
sign bis name to a convention, dipped his consequence of their gold lace borders, sold 
band in ink, a.nd made an impression there- at 35 to 100 Rs- each. M'ld. Ex. J. Rep. 
with. It is evident, however, that Mahomed HANDRO. Hind. ? A tree of ChotaNag- 
only followed an ancient solemnity, or pore, with hard red timber. — Cal. Cat. 
enstomi for all mahonimedans occasionally Ex. 1 862. 

stamped or sealed their epistolatory HANDSCIIUH. Grr. a glove, 
communications with the print of their HANK. Of Kangra, Pavia indica, 

thand. It was considered a solemn form HANK. Cyngj|. Crotalaria juneCa. 

of signature the panjah, or palm and HANKlil MAJtA. Can. Pterocarpus 
five digit form hand of the raahomcdans, is dalbcrgioidos, Roxh. 

used at the mahuram in erect panjah flags or HANK. Ger, Cannabis sativa. Hemp; 
t alam, in the name of Hussain and other HANGLU. Cash. The stag of Kashrair. 

■ martyrs. — Tod's UajaAhan^ Vol. I, p. 362. HANGO. i fiee Knnawer. 

HANDKBRCHIKK pieces form a consi- HANG HANG PASS, 81*= 47’ 7” ; 78° 30’ 
derable article of manufacture and traffic 6, in Kanawar, W, of the SutUvj, leads over 
in Southern India, At the Madras Exhibi- to Spiti. The top of the pass, i.s 14,330 ft. 
tion of 1857, handkerchiefs, colored, Mad- above the sea, according to the G. T. S.— 
red, from Sydapet, and Veiitapol- 14,710 ft. Herb & I lodg. 1 4,837 ft. Gerard. 
Ibm, were much admired foi* the harmony HANG TUAH. Tliis celebrated champion 
and richness of the colors, and the superi- of Java, called “ theljuksamaria,*’ must Jiot bo 

ority of texture. Putcdni Ranndiiiga Chottj confouuded with the Ij iksamana of the Por- 
. iMmt frpm Nelloro poekei hanilkerelnefs, tugnese writers, ns tlie latter lived several 
jean, cambric, [rinislins, watered, (Hajnbundas) generations after the Hrst who accompanipd 
and what is called unbleached drill, but it kingMansurtoAlnjapahit. 
was good jean. These manufactures deserved HANGU. See Kohat. 
uuqualifiedapprobation, especially the watered HANIA. Ar. An Arabic salutation, 

O^brio, which was exceedingly well' done, meaning may it be good to you. 

^ - ^ fabrics of Ncllore were most HANIF. An expression employed in tl’*’ 

interesting, excellent in quality aud of great Koran by Mahomed, to signify that he fol* 

; Variety fr<)m the coarsest material to that lowed the pure and . catholic faith of Ahra^ 
superior, and received from bam. One mahornedan theological sect is 

■ V;# Jury a marked notice. called Hanifi. The Hanifi theology, oh^fly 

. . The ,silk handkerchiefs manufactured holds by the religion of Abraham. SeeMas- 
ijebiifly.m Bengal are known in the mar- ailma and El Aswad. 

ketias “B'andanah,” “ Korah,” and “ Cha- HANJA, Pushto. Acacia farnesiana.— 
\ pnb*” They are generally figured and of Wllld. 
different colours. They are exported chiefly HANJIKA. Tel., also Chiri tdcu. Tbi*- * 
to the. Burmese territories and sold at from speoies of Olerodendron ; a medicinal r(wt. 
,1^ to 5 Eapees each. Those of Madras HAN JIN, AND TAN JIN, men of ^ 
cotton are ordinary, always or of Tang, from the dynast^oB of those 
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Vol: li- 

p. ‘ia.- ' '■' ■•'■,"; ■■/ 

* }1 ANK A, tlie Elepliartfc drivers spoap-gaod. 
HANKHGW. See Yang.fze-kiang, 


HAINUDAN of Kangra, 

Pavia indica.— 72n»/Ze, 

HANUMAN a Hindu dp^i 
h worshipped ; his images afe set 
plos, somotimos alone, and soraetiraeevi^^ 
society of the former companions 
glory, Kama and Sita. He is BUppli^^jjp 
by f ile liindns on their birth-days to 
loiigcvily. wliieh lie is supposed to have?tifi|i 
power to bestow. As the god of cnterpTl^ 
olVcriiigs are made at his slirino by nigh^i 
Hnnumanis: called Mariiti, from PavanatfS?! 
ing chittf of tho Manit, or genii of the windfe;’’ 
He is also called Miihahar, As tho monSofe 
general, who assisted Rama in his war wt® 
vinee, and is supposed to promote the cause j Ivavana, ho is regarded and worshipped iiri 
of learning and s<;ienco generally. Hut the | a demi-god. Both Haiinrnanjeo and 
ulo of Murope, whore the press is teeniifjg 

Ivhh new publications, may bo astonished to j tracted through the four ynga- of hind^li^ 

chronology. Boosutid was a crow, who b^i' 

blood than lu3 (!oiild 


HANLE TSO. a fresh water lake in 
lifulak, in Tifit. ® 48’, 78 ^ 5 t’, at tlic mo- 
nastery of Hanle, 14,600 feet above tlio sea. 
Til is is the largest sheet of fresh water in 
jMhk.^Cwrnivghiwh'si 142. Sclifn- 

qaiJnmt. See India, p. ;>37. JMarynl or 
i/)\v hind. 

HAN- BIN. The fiimous Imperial acade- 
my of Hun-riin is cornpnsed of lif ornry gra- 
hintos; it furnishes (walors for the public 
festivals, and literary e.KaTuinera for thopro- 


Icani that amongst 400 millions of men, 
there is not in (^hina. one original writer, nor 
lias tliero been any for many centuries. Tho 
oss!iy.s of successful literary candh la tes arc 
almost the only new publications wbicb see 
the light, and theso contain nothing hut 
wliiit many millions before tlicm bn vo written 
inider •similar circumstances. — Hue Chinese 

HiUjrlre, Vol. T.pp. 10, Oo.) 

HANNA. Alt. Hi VO. B.aw.sonia inermis, 

H VNOrK. Htv|), of Ha/.arn, Fraxinns 
xanthoxyloides, the Crab-asli. 

H.ANOxMOaBY, betel-box bcarcr.s, of 
Oovnh in (Jeylon, a race or caste Jield to be 
more dcgimded iliari the Kodiya. — 

HANSA. 


H'-mzM, 

/Vr.'ou’, 

Ansiir. 


Bckm, 

Ihvr,]. 

Mahay. 

'Lat 

Sr. 


xvy> 

(: 5 an.«o, 

Gans, 

I G:nidoi\ Go 


GintKK. 

PoWT. 

Ger 

Exr. 


When tlie followers of tho first crusade 
issued from fOngland, France and Hlander.s, 
they adored a goat and a goo.se Avhich they 
iH'lievred to bo filled with the Holy Ghost. 

Sain, translated quails in Numbcr.s xi and , 

31, aro sup[»osed to bo reil goose. See Para-, 
imdiansa. IJnnza; Goose; Swan. 

HANSA VRIKSHA. (j.\N. Artocarpiis 
integri folia. 

HANSI retains its name as tlio chief 
town of a zillah. It was the capital of George 
I’hoinas, who raised himself from being a. 
sailor before the mast to be ruler of a small 
Indian principality. Yule Catliru/j It, p. 406 
HA-NSRAJ. Species of Aciiantum, A. 
caiidatnm, A. capillus veneris, A. venustum, 

Inc pari-soojBa or fairy hair foims; tho leaves they encamp generally amongst 
nf whicb are deemed by the natives of India near tho .springs or wells ; if at w 
nesting and febrifoge. (?e«. illefZ. Top. p 127. confine themselves to the district 
HAKTU. Malay, A spirit, a ghost, tho south of Boazra, towards Om-c-»ji 
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more blool than lu3 (uiiild drink in 
wars of Sambhu and Nesamblin. 
quenched his thirst witli blood in "tbe 
wars of Rama. But in the .wars of the Ma* 
li.'ibharat ho broke bis beak by striking it 
against tho hard dry earth Avliich had soaked 
in the lil tlo blood she'd on the occasion, • 

In 1868, Bala, potail of Assay o, who was 
five ycar.s old vvlion Sir Arthur Wellesley 
fought the battle, was the pnjari ofthe tebi* 
pie, in wliich tho Editor put up. He walkbct 
in and poured water on the 1 ingam (Abish^ 
‘gan) ami on Ll'annman and on tho bull (6a- 
sava) thou put rice on theso, then walked 
n round fne limes, then put rice on the tulsf, 
Tr. Jlind, Vo). H, p. 207. 04. Myth, Hindt 
p, “)9. Sco Avalnr. 4 

HANUMAN-GlllJR. Seo Khaki. 
HANUMANT’A BIRA. Twr. also Borf.' 
Ti:r,. liCOTiotis ncpelffifolin. — R. Brown, 
HANUZ. Panjau, Fraxinus xanthoxyl* 

loif!e.«!, 

' UANZA, sacred gooso. The figure ,pn 
Buddhist monuments is the (yn.sarca Tuiila 
or Brahmlriy goose. The gooso is embla- 
zoned on the national stflndard of Burmab. 
IIANZA. Hino. Acacia jacquemontTi':. 
HANZAL. Hind. Acer cultrntiim, aTlIb 
root of Giicumi.s colocynlln's or Gitrullns ^ 
locvnthus. ■ ■. 

flAOURAX. In May, the whole of 
plain is covered with swarms of Bedoultl 
wanderers I’rom the desert, who come ibi 

^vnfoi* o.Tifl nn.sfnrniyA <1nriiUT +Tia 

for the winter : they remain till after 
tember. If they are at peace with tho 

tho villi 
war with 





> Bitter BupjioiseB that tlie fionntrjr extended 
as far as the Sarasvati, bnt such a snpposi. 
tion is at variance with histoiy. It ig 
now ascertained from the Vedas that tbe 
Anans passed the Sutlej, at a ~ very Ifiig 
period, and settled in wbaj is now India. 

It was not till their fourteenth settlement 
after the migration from the primitive 
country in the north, that they p^sed the 
Hindu-Kush and the Indus. The previoue 
re.st.ing plaoo.s form an unbroken chain of the 
primitive abodes of the Arians (the Free or 
the Land owners). The last link in those 
earlier sel-tleinents is the land of the Af» 
glians, on the western slope of the Hindu. 
Knsh. Lower down to ilu; westward there 
is but one settlement necessary to secure 
their previons possessions, namely, the two 
districts of Ghilan and Mai=anJaran, with 
the passes of the Caspian. This settlement 
more to the north-west (Ghilan and Masaii* 
damn) forms therefore also a conned ed 
group. Putting these two groups together, 
wc shall find that there is no one single fer- 
tile district in the wliolo of Kasteni Central 
Asia of which oar Arian ancestors did not 
possess themselves, except Southern Media 
and all Parsistan or Persis. Now as liiRtor)’ 
exliibits the Arian race spread thronglumb 
the whole of Media, but as dominant only in 
Persia, it follows that - Ghilan and Masan* 
daran formed the nucleus of those ancient 
possessions which afterwards became so im« 
portantand celebrated. There cannot there- 
fox’e be a more unfortunate theory than Iho 
one which mB.kcs Persia the original seat of 
Zoroaster and his doctrine. History as well 
as personal observations at tlie present time, 
supply unequivocal evidence of the Iranian 
having been the popular language in nil 
these distriots. Tlie names in the Yeudidad 
moreover, when coxnpared with Sanskrit, 
turn out to be regular ancient formations.— 
Bunsen Hi. 465, 487. 

HAPUBMALEH. Beno. Vallaris dicho- 
tomuH. 

HAB, or harebara. Beng. Cissus qua- 
drangularis. 

HAB. Hind. A neoklace, 

HAB. The Rajpoot god of warisKu- 
mara. In the hindu mythology ho is repre- 
sented with seven Jieads : the Saxon god of 
war has six. The six headed Mars of the Cimhn 
Chersonese, to whom was raised the Innan- 
seul on the Weser, was worshipped by th® 
Sacasenoe, the Catti, the Siebi or ^Suwi, tlio 
Jet© or Gete, and the Gimbri, evincing in nart® 
as in religious rites, a common origin wito 
the martial warriors of Hindustan. ®* 
India, is the Thor of Scandinavia, 
of the martial Bajpoot, tmd thd 



god of vWttoy are litUe analogoaa^to 
those of the meek hindn, the follower of 
the pastoral divinity, the worshipper of 
kioe, and feeder on fruits, herbs, and water. 
Tiifi Bajpoot delights 'in blood : his ofturings 
to the god of battle are sanguiiinry, blood 
and wine. The cup (capra) of libation is 
the Imriian skull. Ho loves them because 
they are emblematic of the deity he worships ; 
and he is taught to believe that Har love.s 
them, who in w'av is repv^ented with the 
skull to drink the foertiuii’s bl«)od, and in 
peace is the patron of wine and women. 
With Pa.rbntti on In's knee, Ids eyes rolling 
from the j nice of tlie p’fool and ojdiiin, such 
is this Bacchanalian divinity ot war: thisisiiot 
hiiuliiism, acquired on the burning plains ol 


, ■ . V; 

tlie hands, and is estmined 
derful general deobstrueni and pgr^tm 
qualities, &c. &c. but is in reality 
-Genl. f/y, p. U^6, 153, 

HAR Hind. A plough, enters 
composition of many compound words^ " 
HAR A.- A name of Siva or 
See Basauth, rn.scriptioKs, p. 390. 

HAR A. A Moiintaiii range. • -.w 
IfARA. A branch of the Chonhon 
poots. There are a few of this distinguisjM||:': 
tribe in Ruttnnpoor, Ilanseo of GorucklkMi^^^ 
but they are very rarely met with elsewSe?^; 
in the Norlli Westcjrn Province.s. — 
HAHADUL. Gc'z. Curcuma longa* ' ' 

H ARARAT. Ait. Trouble; inopny^^ 
nieiicc. Under British rule in India, haraki^ i 


India, hut is a perfect analogue of the man na hui, barakat hni, trouble there 
lUTs of the Scandinavian heroes? The j been none, hles.sing hath there been. 

Kajpoot slay.s buffaloes, hunts aud eats the ton's Pllgriniaije to Meexah^ Vol. I, p. 11, J ' 
boar and deer, and shoots ducks and wild llARA KIRI, is from Hara, Japmc$i^" 
fowl (coohni) ; he worsliip.s liis horse, his the holly and Kiii, root form of Kira, .. 
sword, and the sun, and attends more to to cut, self iniinoiation by disembowelUv 
the martial song of the bard tliaii to the iug, a mode of self execution adopti^ 
litany of the brahmin, tii Uio martial my- in Japan. In 1869, when Taki 
tliology and warlike poetry of the Scuudi- buro was permitted by the Mikiidd’ SO t0( ^ 
iiaviams a wide field exists for assimilation, die, becanse ho liad ordered the Europeans 
and a comparison of the poetical remains of to be fired upon at Kobe, he wore ft dress of 
the Asi of the cast and west would alone ceremony, and a Zimbaori coat, ife 
sulfico to suggest a common origin. Tlie vanned to the high altar and prostrated hittfe? 
cupra of Har, a human skull, the tJalvarium, self twice, witli hia pupil on his loft toaiQl 
in the dialects pronounced cupar, is the as the Kaisljaku or beheading friend* < :20 
cup. in. Saxon. The cup of the Scandinavian was presented with the Waki-zashi-fihpjrt 
worshippers of Thor, the god of battle, was a sword or dirk, 9 Jr inches long, which 
human skull, that of the foe, in whicli they victim raised to his head and placed in 
showed their thir.st of blood ; and was similar of himself. He then confessed aloud “ 


to that of the chief of thohindoo triad, Har, lone, unwarrantably gave the oMjler to. flip' 
the god of battle, who leads his heroes in the I on the foreigners ut Kobe and agaid 83 
“ rod field of slaughter ” with the cupra, in I tried to escape. Eor this crime Idisen^ 
his hand, with which he gorges on iheblood of | bowel myself and I beg you who arc present to 
the slain, The Gosain arc the peculiar priests do me the honor of witnessing the 
of Har or Bal, they seem all to indulge in Bowing again, he let his clothes fall to 
iatoxicating drugs, herbs and drinks. — ToiVs waist, then took the dagger and etobbl*^ f 1 
i^ijasthanj Vol. h p. (57, See Bal ; Gosaiii. himself below the waist on the left side Jio, ;! 

har, Termiualia chebula, and other drew it slowly across to the right side aitti 
three species, furnush all the discarded turning the dirk in the wound, he 'gave it A/ 
ttiyrobalans of old pharmacopaeias. Tlie slight upward turn. He then drew ont tlip ' 
whole are much used in dyeing. The myro- dirk, leant forward and stretched * out huf': 
halan from Delhi aud Haro w tee, liindo.stan neck. At that moment the Kaishaku sprang.^: 
iuul the Dekhan, are of four kinds namely ; to his feet, and with one blow severed 
Gwal hana. Astiiugent aud purgative : head from the body, made a low bow, wi|^ 
Usedinmetohhs: given iti medicine to chiU his sword and retired. The stained dag^U: 
dren: four seers for one rupee. Jmoalharra, was then solemnly home away as proor^; '^ 
1^‘Sed in the same way : ciglit seers for one the execution. The Samurai or 
*''ipee, Ghaipel hg.rraf used only in dyeing, of tlie military class, are trained from infehOT ^ 
^*1 seers for one rupee. According to the to regard this self execution as an honouraj^. 
**126 of the myrobalan, its value augments, so form of expiation. In some parts of 
that a very large one 'may be worth one as the victim crimizml stretches out 
hundred rupees or more, the natives believ- to take the wooden d^ger, the 

that the very large ones have the virtue of strikes off bis, head. Or a daimio : 
fusing purging by oeing merely retained in bowels himself imd cute 

m m ■’ 



Jiijs ohly used td make a slight incision, 
' the iut>eniiou of the victim to 
i|iid to himself. His intimate friend 
^$8 dver him with a drawn sword and 
ho commences to make the aforesaid 
[Oh, the sword descends and the head 



p^temis'aboht lO iholles longj ahatip as (Jhilji and Mokooh *' Aocwi^&g 
' Vah^ nlado of steel of the highest tern- ! sen, Haraqaatt; denominated the YOrtahate 

is soilth of Kabul, and is the Hatauwati of 
the crineiforni inscriptions, the Araohosiaof 
the clussios. It wjis tlie ninth settlement 
niHile by the Arians (vei-se 13) in a Country 
w^bich the Arians conquered and it was lieitj 
(hac they commonced to inter their dead 
’%iihe feet of his disconsolate lUniily. j which the Ziud-avesta strict ly prohibits us 
WUfin'd Comh. Mag. Noik j hoinof i.h{? grCtifcest desecration of the sacmi 

mnp. 147. of j earth, Hiiuthcr aposracy theroforo from the 

^dneee p. 1-93. . true faith. Aracbotia, mentioned on thy 

lALU. Hind. See Hurala. ! coins of the liuhi-CIreek rulers, was Can da- 

'IpyLBAM. In Arabia, l%ypiand Turkey, j liar. — Bunsen, 111, pp. 404 to 480. ISd. Fer^ 
j^O'haram means the female part of the | «/(/«>•/<., p. 323. Sue Arians, Greeks of 

iS^fly of a Turk, and the word is used to ' Asia, Cab* J, pp. 434 to 438. Sndra. 

the mdeooriim,/m tlio cyca (. 1^1 mill..;.- I HAHAOATl or tW ■ a 

to^n, ofmoutio.i.v.ghm iviv«B.),-duugliUn's.4.C,.-^^ ..rtUe Choi, an ilv-nnstv. a.a, As.,;,.,!- 
|fe ;hkewise the name tov that part ^ „f VisaUicva. «r 
hpaBO where the females dwclb Mahoine- 

iltukare BO scrupulous^ avoid speaking? 
j^bnally of thej^' Yemalo rolalions, ihut 
TOn.obliged^tf)'5^tei* to them, they say my 
or ‘‘my house sends compH- 
i 'to your house.” The haranl in India 
B a purchased woman assoeiatiii}^ with 
maker. In Ai‘abia, the haram v/oman 
^hid be a slave woman talceu in war. — 

Residence in Koordistan, Vol I, p. 2. 

SiaEAM. Hind., according to the Maho- 
‘ law, unlawful food such as pork, 

, mushrooms, &c., hence Harami, and 
iizadah a Vicious, wicked, man or beast. 

ILBA-MUK orGunga bul, Tib. means 
Jly ^ace of the Ganges, and is a s,*!- 
iiake^ on the mountain of Havamuk in 
Ihmir. It lies under the wildest and 
lofty peaks of the mountain; is 1 1- 
'ijpg and 2 «j 0 or 300 yards wide, and | 
pt 12,000 feet above the level of the j 

^ j 

Kurra, a day’s join*- | 

Ip. jqnth of Bdessa, to which Abraliaiu 
i from iJr of the Chaldees. — Bunsen, HI, 

141^. See Mesopotamia, 

a district in Eastern. Belu- 
bordering on the Indus. It is one 
b three eastern sections of Beluekislau. 

^lati 




mure prujjcrly of Maiiakya rai (Tod, V^)l. 
If, p. 454) wlu) ill A. 1). 095, I'oundtjci Sani- 
bhur hence liis tith: of Saiiibri rao. In 
A. D. 1024 Aumuja. took possession of 
Asi or Tlausi in .Ilai'iana. The Bandi 
branch uf this family j'ockoii from rao 
Ratan, who built Ra'anpooi', the nauie 
of the chief town in 1578 to lS2l in. wliieh 
year was Ram Sinh. 'l.'he Kotah boimdi 
reckon from Madliii Siiili, son of lao Kaiaii 
in A. D. 1679 to Kiswar Sink, Madhu Sink 
regent in .A. D. 1819. — Thomas' Tnnsep, p. 
249. 

HARB, an Arab tribe Avho warred with 
Maliomed. Mahomed is fabled to have re- 
suscitated those killed in the war by the 
application of Balsam of Mecca. 

HARH-SIR, a hamlet at Poonah. 
HARBURENNl and other places in Cey- 
lon, have numerous rock inscriptions in the 
Bali language from 104 B. 0. to twelfth 
century in the Lat to the modern 'J'amilclja- 
racter. Religion mentioned is huddhist. 
SirAVilmot Horton says, there ai*e thou- 
sands of these inscriptions in Ceylon, and 
they exhibit the Deva Nagari in all its trail" 
sitions. The inscriptions would ajjpear to 
be much defaced, and little is yet made of 
thorn. — Vol.yY, p. 554. 

. HARSOHARA, Bisng. Vitis-quadr^g^* 
.NGt of Pangij junipei'us squamosa, i lari.s. 

■ ’ * ' HAR-CUCHILA, Strychnos colnbrina. 

HARDAUL-LALA, a chief of Bundel- 
cund, wdiose spirit, according to the native* 
of northorn India; visited the camp of Lore 
Hastings with cholera in consequence of th< 
slaughter of Cows in the giMSVe wher< 
the. chiefs ashes were interred. Hard^ 
is the n ame gi v en to the eat th ' io ^ 
on which a flag ir 


AJTA is the Aracliosia of the 
country of the Rachos, with 
ibe .immigrant Arians came in con- 
clave been turned to the fearful 
popular hindu belief. Ac- 
can 

rr tfe dyeek measuro- 
fbe i^ns of Shahr- 


m 





ebidenlfc 

ern ^ • • 

. HABDWAB, inL;29® 67* 6*’;N.and L. 
*1^0 9 » /)*’ E,, is a town in GarliWaVou the 
i-ii/ht bank of the Ganges, east of Saharau- 
pnr. The level of tlio Ganges at Hurdwar 
is 1,021* ft. 'i'ho Ganges tads rnpully to 
Hurdwar, which is l,oU0 miles from the 
luonth. it is a gn'at phico of pi Igrimage, the 
mlnri ms often occniKiug tlie valley of the 




. .--Si:'-. • : :tr. 

"iHABDWAM 

ia tl^e dried deposit precipitated*^ 
urine of cows tliMt have bee4 
leaves of the mango (Mangifeva ipdid^X 
consists priiicipLLlly of mngnesia and 
reic acid,” as it- has been called by iSi|ftp 
Kane. On treating a stdntion >Yitb- 
inuriaiic acid, after evaporation, 3"elloWI 
crystals of puvreic acid arc ubtuined. ” 
wiiri peori is usually inofcwithin the 1 


(liuiires to a longr.li of nine, and a depth of ! in lumps, “ Wilayiii pooii” is chrome yello.ll 
Hvo inilcs from tl 10 village of Doodc'a past ■ in lumps (ohvouuuc of lead^. HardWli^ 

Huiuhvar and Myapore to Kimknland dona- ‘ i -. j — -x .i... 

Ijipore. lls cchdirily'^ is owing to the proxi- 
initv of the ilikihasc gorge. 


of the ilikihasc gorge, from which 
th(i'GaiigO.S escapes 1‘rom tlu* Sevalik iiills of 
the Himalaya mounlains, thiidcon miles above 
Hurdwar. The greatest' asscmblit's, are called 
Koijnil)li,and«)ecnr every 12tli ycar,but ihei'e j 
are otlicrs every sixth and at certain periods 1 
of the year when ])ilgrirns come to driidv j 
ilio waUii'S ami Liathein tljc streain. In LSd/, i 
it was estiniixtod that 2,f30''>/jOd pctiple were ' 
pirseiit at the fair hut 1 ho unnihers ratige 
from 100,000 to o,00U,0u0. Koombh, also 
koombliurio arc I lie naiucs of ilic great J)ii- 
gviiu faii'kS lichi at Hurdwar evt-ry 12t.Iiand 
Gthyear. Hrom liurd\,ar, to Rikakasi, a dis- 
tiiucts of tliirteen miles, the valley of the 
Gaiigos is coverixl witli dense la'ushwood, 
and at night tlie Dadoo, or cold wind from 
the inonutains, blows down (ho vado}^ with 
j,n‘eat violence. It blows from the Hinjalayas^ 
nightly down the gorge at Hurdwar, and in 
April typhoons arc ve]*y frequent. Pilgrims 
come to Hurd will' from all parts of Hind- 
oostan and Hcngal, from the UcetJan, tlie 
pLuijab, from Cashmere, Aliglianislan, Tar- 
tiiry, Tljihet and China, stjine as religious 
devotees, some as worldly tradesmen. For 
miles around the - place it is one immense 
eneairipinent. Colonel Yule lias seen bud- 
dhi.st pilgrims at Hurdwar who had crossed 
the Himalaya-, from Maha-cljina, txs they 
said, to visit, the holy flame of Jawalaniukhi 
in the Punjab. In 1829 Gosueens fought 
their way to the Ganges, and many were 
killed. 

A groat attack of epidemic cholera occur- 
red at Hurd Avar in 1783, when 20.000 people 
•ikd iu eight da\^s.— Yw^e’^^ Cathay, p. 411. — 
Tayhr^s Visit, p. 177. 

HARDWARE. 

Isiinkramvarer, 

Tzoi'kramery, 


Dan 

' Dut 

'-auqnullerie, Quiucail- 
^lerie, Fb.I 

{^urze waaren, Geb.| 

^'‘‘hakam, Gi%Hind. 


Chiucaglio* It. 

jQaiucalharia, 1 U)KT. 

Mjeloizchuue towar- 
wii, Rus. 

baiuquillcria, Sr. 

IJorukram, Sw. 


In commerce, goods of every kind made 
from Mot^pish-a Comm. Did. p» Qu7. 


indicates the localiiy Avhero it is obtained 
A dye made ol^ilie ilursinggar is sold und=^' 
the same name. — Foivdl. Hand Booh, 
vrod. Pmjah p. loo. ; : yS 

HARDWICKIA IHNATAy Ua:,l . ; W.. 


Carulchu. 
Aujuii. 


Can 
Majj u. 


Kp(3. 

Nara rpc. 




Aclia or AUiinarinu. 'I 'a m. ] Nar yepa. 

This liiigti leguminous tree grows in thb^; 
foi'csts of i lic Gedavoj'y ; in the Nalla Malla^' 
on the moinitainrs of the Coromandel coast^: 
in smne pails of Khamloi.sh, and iu t?Ld 
Padshapmor jungles, in the Gnzellnir.ty pass, 
common in ljuliing pa.ss bet-ween Mallignuni 
and Dhoolea and on the hills of the Suud. 
valley. It is a‘ most elegant tree, tall a;M,; 
erect-, with an elongated coma and 
branches pendulous. Ou the Godavery,-^ 
is often hollow in the cgntre. Yields a timbW; 
of an excellent quality for beams SpfeS; 
variety of uses. The wood is red or Ai™ 
coloured, very hard, very strong and 
As the .shoots grow up very straight, 
also valuable for raft-ers. I'ho bark 
sti’ong fibre and the people of the^islai ** 
Siva Samudrain use it without further pr.^ 
paial-ion. Koxh. Voiyl^ Mr. Htdide^s MSSi^ 
HooJeer's Him. Jonrv. Vol. 1. p 50, iP. and A*'’; 
Mr. Latlium, OapUiui Beddome, Dr. Gibson., 
HiVRDWlCK, general, an officer wllA 
served in India, a distiuguished uataralis^-^ 
whose labours were of great value- 
HARE. 

AriKib, Ak.vu. I llzliong, 

Amebeth, IIeh. 1 

See Lepus. Mammalia. . 
ilAUEEM AUii. A sacred or forbi^«^ 
place where no one should intrude. It 
denotes the ladies* apartments. It /(Mitt, 
means the harm,- a captured slave in 
MS India, a purchased Woman. Promt 
times, loading the females captive 
to have been the sign of complete 
Rajpoot inscriptions oftou alludd to 
qneror beloved by the wives of his eonqi^ 
foe,’* and in the early parts of Scrip 
same notion is roierred to, the moj^ 

Sisei*^ (Judges verso 31.) asks, “ Haif l 
not. divided the piJey ; to every xpan ft r 
or two Tod's BiG^eathan^dft^ 




An 






'ftEIN. Hin 0. Tetoithcrft, 

-^'■■■■' ■.■;■■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ ^ . 

jSAilEK(jJS Tr. Herriugs. 
fHAR-lf^ftURI, Hind. Cicca disticlia. 

HAR GOVIND; a Sikh guru. Seo 
iCiciyihd, Gnrn, Sikh. 

^ . HAR^ H[ND. Terminalia chebula. 

jvJSAE,— HAR. A Kub-divlsion, or part, of 
■ In Saugor itnieauB.thocallivab- 

J. ji^k]|^de inimediatt'ly round a village which 
jAii opposed to t.lie meaning it generally 
i:-v^r8 in tho North West, where it is applied 
vtQ the laud most distant from'tlie site of the 
^ Ylliage, i. e., beyond the Miingba. In Buri- 
. dlabnnd and sonio otliei* places, it signiiies 
tract of land, but the term in no way indi- 
' v^Jiites separate possession of the tract desig- 
'^^kted. Elliot f Supii. Gluas. 

Hind, (/leome vi.scosa. 
HARA, also Urn bed’ her. Hind. 
:i i'^et'minalia cliebiila. 

also Ishwari. San.s. Aristoldeliia 

pSitdica. ■ 

HARA, semi- aboriginal tribes of Bengal ; 
of the lowest class, a sweeper. — 
1)/ W. W. Hunter. See Hadi. 
ii' pHARI, Hind. Casuarina rauricata Roxh. 

vulgaris or apricot ; Aristolochia 
' itraica ; also Terminalia citrixia. 
v! ;;;BaW^ a name of Krishna, as an avatar 

The great harvests are called in 
P^di Babi and Kharif, or by the villagers 
and “Sawanl,” from the names of the 
latik^ha in which the crops are ripe. Rubi is 
lleijpripjg harvest, kharif the aiitnnm, but it 
jSk not all land that bears two harvests. Land 
ihiai does so, is called “ dofasli,” and laud 
IhajU pnly boars once, “ ekfasli,” but there 
Arb certain tracts of country where ^ two or 
^y4n. "three harvests are taken off tho soil. 
3fhe principal crops of tho Rabi are the 
cold weather crops of wheat, barley gram, 
(Vicia), lentils, tobacco, lin.seed, 
ifkiarshaf* or “ saraon,” “ rai,” &c. The 
jltbarif sowings are “ Jawar,” bajra (millet), 
rice, “riioth,” “mung,” “mash,” 
other pulses, sugar-eauc, and cotton. — 
Har^ Book. 

^JIIARtALI GRASS. Oynodon dactjlon. 
Was introduced into the Persian 

P 0yi|ices of Pars and Khnaistan, during 
e llritish expeditious of 1856-57. 
i^,(BAEIANA, in L., 31 « 88’ L. 75 o 40’ 
j in the^Hoslieaipar distiMct, Punjaub, 
10 railos N. N. W. pf Hoshiarpiir. 
G. T. T. Dr. Hoyle mentions that 
^ graesc^ of Hariana (Sirsa and Rohtak) 

|)sn^: ofFamottiOi: Poi^ 


Cexxishrns, Oh«6teri% „ 

Ghloris, Elebsine, Aghra^nP^'. 
ro8ti.s anAAndropogon, speciespf 



andEottrollia. Besides various gittsshs, other 
fodders are employed : in one place a clover 
or lucerne, “ Shotal,” is grown j also Sinji, 
but this principally by Eurcjpeans for their 
lioiNes and other cattle. Cattle are usually fed 
(bc8i<le8 grass) on bhnsa, or as it iS called in 
Punjabi “ tiiri,” the chopped straws of wheat 
and barley, besides which they get “ Karbi,” 
the dried stalks of jawar (H. sorghum); 
this latter when green and fresh is called 
“ Cljan-i.” Chopped leaves of the her both 
Z. vulgaris and Z. numumlaria , called 
“ muila,” are ninch used, and are said to bo 
fattening. Dr. Henderson mentions that in 
Sliahpur and one or two other districii;, 
turnips are grown very extensively for feed* 
ing cattle during the cold weatlicr and they 
often attain a larger size than in Europe. A 
few of these aro used in times of famine for 
food, as tlie “ markan” grass, the wild Saw- 
aide, “ Phog,” the seed of Calligoiium poly* 
gonum, is used as human food in the Punjab 
in times of famine. Dhamaii or anjan (Pen* 
nisetum cenchroides) is considered the heist 
grass for cattle, rapidly improving their con* 
ditioii and increasing their produce in milk. 
Jhang is a scented grass and probably An* 
dropogon schajnanthus and the root of A. 
muricatum forms the Khaskhas used in 
matting tatties and screens for cooling the 
atmosphere. — Potvdl Hand Booh laJcon. Prod, 
Punjab, pp. 244 and 245. Roylo IlL Hm* 
Botany, p. 421. Mason^s TenaHserinh Wil^ 
Ham's Middle Kingdom, p. 277. Hooker's 
Himalayan Journal, Vol. II, p. 289. Sec, 
Food, Graminacea) ; Grasses: Rushes. 

HARIANA. Edrisi speaks of the people 
of the towns of Banjhir and Hariana, on the 
Banjliir (Panjshir river) as employed in 
mining silver, and those of the latter as no* 
torioiiB “ for the violence and wickedness of 
their character.” The position of this town 
of Panjshir docs not seem to be known now, 
though mabomedan coins exist struck 
that place in the ninth century but the valley 
has retained its character to this day. “ Thw 
fair scene,” says Wood, “ is chiefly peopled 
by robbers, whose lawless lives and never 
ending feuds render it an unfit abode fe^^ 
honest men.” Hariana is perhaps Parj®f*» 
at which there are silver mines marked ib 
W ood’s survey, Edrisi also speaks of Ad* 
darab as a town surrounded by gardenSj 
orchards, and vineyards, where they stored 
the silyer from Pai\jshir and Hariana toWD* 
i» 476 , seq.— YitZe Mhctry 11 , p. 595* ; 

HARI OHANDANAM. Saks, Tm* 
taln»:aJbum.??*Xwm. ; 








HABI See HaWsctiapdri. 

IIABIDAS, the reader or reciter of the 
Ramayftoft and preacher of the Kirtan during 
the Bam Naomi. See Yug byasa. 

HARIDRA. Sans. Curcuma longa, T*ar- 

ineric. 

ITARTDWAU. See Naga, 

HARTi jHARlAN. Hind. Primus Ar- 

lueniacH. 

HAIU HOLKAR, See Holkar, IkfiiliraUa 

Government. 

IIARI-KARAPUTRA. See Hindu, 

HARf-HARA, or Hari-Hava putra., a 
name of the hiudoo deity Aveiiar. 

IIAIUSCHANDRA, a celebrated king of 
ffi’eat uprightness of the Gliaudm Vansa, or 
ludo-vansa, or lunar race, that reigned in An- 
tarveda and Kusi, but afterwards in Maga- 
dha (Rebar) and Indrapraslitlia (Delhi). In 
this dynasty are included the king.s of Kasi 
(Benares), the line of Puruhnd the line of 
Yadu. 

Atri.... Muni. 

Soma Luims, the Moon. 

Buddh .Mercury, married Ha, daugh- 

ter of Ikshwaku, the sun. 

Alias or Pururavas. 

Ayu ...kings of Kasi, descended 

from him, 

Nahuslia...l)ovanahasha, Dionysos, Bac- 
chus (TFd,; 

Yayafci Father of Puru and Yadu, 

According to Tod, the following arc syu- 
clironisms of the Solar and Lunai' liaees : 

Buddha of the Lunar Race married Ila, 
the sister of Ikshwakn. 

Harisohaiidra, contemporary of Parasu- 
rarna of lunar line. 

Sagarn, cot. of Taljanga, of Parasnrama. 

Arabarisha, oot. ol'Gadhi, founded Kanouj. 

In the lino of Piira occurs Hastin, who 
built Hastinapur, and Viohitravirya. In the 
biudu mythology, Indu, Som, Chandra, in 
Sanscrit, mean tdie moon ; henoo the lunar 
race is termed the Chandra- vansa, or Iiidu- 
vansa, or Soma-vansa, Harischandra is 
fabled to get a son from Varuna, but is re- 
quired to offer him to. the god, which he 
'vonld not do. — Thomas' Prinsep's Indian 
^ntiquities. Tod. See Magadha, Mysore, 
Rama, Paudu, Surya, 

HARI MANDHAKAMU. Tbl, Cicer 
wietin um . ~^Linn. 

HARI MUNG. Besq. Hind. Green-gram, 
* baseolas mungo. 

HARIN. Panj. Cormis macrophylla, Wall. 

HAHIND. Bicinus communis, the castor 
plant. SeeAiind. 

HARINGB. Qeb. also Haringen. Dur. 

fiAffiNPADI. OonTolvulM ary-ensis. 


HARIPORB, about 12 miloV/fi^m thp 

Ravi on the eastern bank, is snppp^ed toi'^ 
the Sangala of Alexander, It- is Ivips.tC of 
Pakpafau. 

HARIR. HrxD, Termiimlia oitrinai ; • 
HARTTHA, Supindiw detei-geus ; ’Sao^ 
min«tu.s. 

HARTSCHANDI, a Vai.slmava sect:^©! 
tiindus, amongst the Doin or sweeper rac^- 
of the western pvovincc.s of India. S.oeli[ip4i|$ 
HARI SKMA, See In.seriptioiis,'p. 364&!iV 
HARIS W iVM INI, See Insciiption.s,|p. 38^^ 
HAKTTA. San,'<, Pliasoolus radiatus, J 
IIAHITAKA. Sans. Tevmiimlia chcbal^^ 
Myrol)alan. 

IIARITALAKA. Sans, sulpburet of 
nlc. ‘ 

HARITA MANJARI. Tel. Aoalypte 
indiea. — Linn, 

HARIVARNA. See Inscriptions, p. 392t; 
Hari- Vishnu. 

HAJtI WA, this country, so named in the 
enueiform iuscriptiojis, is the Aria of the 
Greeks, the llaroyn of the Vendidad, the 
modern Hewit. — Ihmsen^ 1 11, 481. 

HAiiJANGI. Hind. Torminalia citrina 
Qr T, cbebula. 

HARJORA, Hind. Cissus quadrangu* 

laris. 

HARK A. Can. Harmalaruta. 
HAR-KADI. Hind, a dye stuff. 
HARKARA Hind. Peks., a messeng^, 
See Imscriptions, p i^88. 

HARKUCH KANTA. Hind, also Har, 
kut. Hind. »Syii. of Dilivaria ilicifolia. 

HAR KAT, Harkooch Kanta. HiNl), 
Dilivaria ilicifolia. * 

HARM. Arab. Literally he did honor^ 
hence it means sacred. It is applied to the 
women’s apartments, also to the women cap? 
tivesand purchased women. The words hfi^. 
ram, unlawful, hiirmat, chastity, harami au^: 
hararazadab a wicked person or animal, mph* 
harram the first month of the mahomedaii, 
year, come from this word. See Haraxaf 
Hareem. - 

HARM. Tam. Wood or timber. 
HAHMAL. Hind. Poganum Lannala^, 
HARMALA RUTA. , 

Fogannm karmala, | Ruta sylvestris, / 
Harka, C vn. I Viragu, Tklf.; 

Kodar, Hind. | Arkalu, TSfe 

Grows plentifully at Lahore, the rnlnsM; 
the old city arc covered with this weed 
Asclepias* gigantea. Harmal, in 
is looked upon as the plant devoted to 
pariahs the inferior caste, yet thongH^^M 
Sikh or hindoo, would not touch 
the seeds are in common use among the 
tives to fumigate the rooms of the wotua^te^j 
Tho nidiivos fancy that a perspa 


m 



any ' tUscliirge^ M fiesmirlTi^fed^ tiie 
^litbly unwellness, <fec.» is mioleftn.aivl that. 

exihalation proceeding from snch person 
lujay be-prejadicial to the wound, therefore 
jit Is* oustornary on the entrance of every 
atranger to strew a few grains of harmal 
a charcoal fire. Tlie natives, with 
exception of Sikhs and Inridoos, nso 
SJ^jae seeds .internally against, weakness of 
and retention of urine.— 7h-. Honlijhcr- 

C^'^RARMANDUR, a celebrated Sikh km- 
(pe at Amralsar. lb was destroyed, in 176^, 
pyl^Ahtnud Khan. 

BARMOZIA, this aiicii'tit, town in a bay 


ctineiro^lba'lififfdt^^ : tjo 

conne.xion with the Ariansj; 
the river now called “Heri,** abounding in 
water. The Greek district Aria compri.sci the 
larger portion of Segestan, and forms part of 
southern Khorassan. In the Record (vi 
verse 9,) is mentioned that the fifth best 
land was Haroyu, tlie ]).nmir out of water 
here Ahriman created Imil and poverty. See 
Arlans. 

.HAllPATil'rOS. A genus of birds of 
wlilcli several .species occur in India. J{. 
erythrocephaliis is common in the Hiuialaya 
from 3,000 feet upwards. Below that, ii 'is 
replaced by IT. oreskios. It flies in sTn:ill 


;6f:ihe Gulf of Ormiv/ wns. subsequently 
;<^ied Gambrooii but now Bandar Abbas, 
^eapporb town in the province of Kirinan 
;.in a barren country. It is fort i tied with doii- 
.bie, walls. Bassifrali did not. long lx nofit by 
t ^Wfall of Hornniz ; but appi‘nrs to have been 
K^early- mined during tlie reign of Nadir 
iPhiili whoso tyranny extended its baneful 
l&jBluence even to this extremity of the Per- 
empire; so that in 1750 -Mr. Plaisted 
llj^uad there nine houses out of ton deserted. 
^ rJitbe year 1639, there scern-s to have been 
an. English factory at Ba.ssorMli, subordinate 
: to that at Gambroon and protected by fir- 
/ijaans. — OmhifuTraveh^ Vol. I, p. 155. A 
■ ftMrnal from Cah'ulta ti) Aleppo, p. 11. 
:;.i&?n(2. 175S, Ki'nnier's Gp/hjraphical Me* 
p. 20 1 . See Kir man. 

j^mRMOZONTIO. See Kirman. 
^^JP.RMUZT. Himd. a deep red earth. 
^;';-'HARN, Mahr. Antilopo cervicapra. — 
See Antelope. 

Hind, Solanum xantho- 
Ricinns coinmuiii.s, the castor oil 
Ipant and .seed. 

HARNESS, Aba.al)a. Maday. 
;^,;vHARO.BEREZAI^^ See Arians. 

(■ : -IIAROON.UR HAS HID, a kalif of Bagh- 
. of theAbbas.si Khalifa. Ho came 

: • ip the throne of Bagdad in A. H. 170 ~ A. D. 
t .?86. At that time the empire of the Khalifa 
pM of the most powerful that over exi.st.- 
and extended from the confines of India 
Tartary to the Mediterranean, including 
all northern Africa. The reign of Ha- 
Rashid wad prosperous and splendid, 
bas been famed for liberality and justice, 
ihia bloody crnelties throw an eternal 
on his memory. He died at Taos in 
,f|l^6^m8san after a reign of 22 years. The 
l|p^ao<>d{mtra, the reigning family atBahawal- 
claim to bo descended, from Haroon-ur- 

The fifth settlement of the 
Haroyu, the Harira of the 


lroop.s, and is uctivo and vociferous in tliu 
morning, solitary and quiet, during I, ho ho:ih 
of the day, sitting iri the nhade. It sppojir.s 
Larger and brighter than in Nepal nndSikim, 
Darjiling, Syljiet, ifec. — Mr. hhjtlis Report. 
See Ornitliology. Spizaetus nipalensis. 

I HALtPAhli)A. One of the Coleoptcra 
I of Hong Kong. 

HARP A III Polanisifi icosandra. 

HARPKG NATHOS Jml, A now genus 
of ants. Jaw.s scythe-shaped, pointed ami 
finely serrated ; head oblong. H. salbitnr, 
workci’, l-Gtbofan inch long; head long, 
head and abdomen blackish brown, thora.'C 
and legs rufous. — Length 3-4 th of an inch. 
Seen at Tellichoi’ry and in other parts of 
Malabar, also found in the Mysore (jountrv, 
the specific name Sal tutor is from its 
power of making most .surprwing jumps 
wbich it does wbeii alarmed or dis- 
turbed. It is very pugnacious, and bites, 
and stings , very severely. It makes 
its nest under ground, generally about 
the roots of some plant. Its Society 
does not consist of many individuals. It 
a])poars to feed on insects, which it often 
seizes alive. 

HARRA also Harva. Guz. Hind *'' 
Myrobalaii. 

HARRI. Hind. Nyctanthes arbor- tristi.s. 
Linn. 

HARRU. Panj. Cornus macrophyllh 
Wall 

HARAN. Is the capital of a Turkisji 
pashalik which extends in a north-west di- 
rection from the mouth of the Shat-ul-Arah 
to the rocks of Merdin, the Baghdad fronti^ 
towards Constantinople. In an east and 
west line,, it stretches from the confines oj 
Persia to the banks of the Khaboury which 
separates it from the pashalik of Orfa ; the 
Osrhoene of tlie Roma;ns, and that o 
Mesopotamia which contaibed the oi 

Abmham, aud the fbmpus Bde6ae. 
crusades.^ ...V -• ' ""./j;';: 





ITABBABi f Terminalia cliebula.1 are oalM . hartal pife aaA gaIabi.-*fJ?^«8V:r 


HARBI MXWG. Hind. Phaseolns ra- 

diattts. 

HARRIN-HABA. Hind. Amoora ro- 
hifcuka. W. ^ A. 

HARRIS, General, Lord, who commanned 
attho siege and fall of Seringa patani in 
A. D. 1799. i 

HARRIS, Lord, son of the first Lord | 
Hun is, was Governor of Trinidad, then j 
GovcTrior of Madras fi'om 1854 to 18‘)9. i 
He caused to be made a revaluation of the i 
lands in Xortb and South Arcot, from whidi | 


Handbook Eeon. Frod, Punfuhi 
HARTIGHSEA, sp. in Java yields i 
used as garlic. The Cedar of New 
is Hartighsea specfcabilis the “ KobekohV^ 
New Zealand cedar, and is a good 
tree. ; 

HAR'l'H. Hind, a Persian wheel, 

HART’S EAR. 


l.isim - us-san r, All. 

OloHiMlor loavml c*a- 
calla, 12 v(!. 

G«wzaba.n, (jUz. Hinu 


Cacalir. Irloinia, 
Gowza'aii, 

Yi rriniui liaku, 


XATi 

PSR8. 

TAtt. 


Ytuiuapa jialika, TlCL. 


grear,advni.\tngos resulted to the people and to I Those leaves resemble the tongue of the ' 
the State. He sent to Northern India, ail the | cow (hence its Asiatic name), the stalks arh ' 
Madias sohiior.s and eimbled Lord Clyde ! prickly, and covered with wliito spota. ' 
and Lord Canning to reconquer norfchfrn While fivsh, the leaves have a strong smell 
India, by dismantling Ills own picsidency of i like liendoek, and are given by pativq 
both men and guns, Thurlow aa// 1 practitioners in the form of decoction in 

the Grown f p, 82, 88. rhenmatisin, syphilis, leprosy, and in all 

HARRIS. “■ . 

oflicerof the 

work on the Wild Sports of the Cape 



Chenub. Corn us rnac- 


ailission to Shoa. 

HAKRU. IlrND. 
rophylla, dog wood. 

HARSIIA. See Inscriptions p. 376, 370, 
38ij, 88H. 

IIARSHANA. See Yoga. 

HARSH lJr\ Arab. Artiehokc. 
HARSINGFIAR. Hind. Nyctanthos 
arbor tristis. 

HAR-SULA. Sacjrificial pillars arc tcvuied 
Snra oi' Snla in Sanscrit; which, conjt inod 


procni-alde thronghont India in most native 
druggist’s shops. — Faulkner, 

IlARUKEE. Bi'^ng. Kchifes Tnncropbylla, 
HARUNTUTIA. Hind. Agathotes, «i>; 
Culchicum up, 

ITARTJT and Afarnt, in itialiomcdan be^ 
lief, are two angels, imprisoned, till the day of* 
jndgineut, in a well in Habylori forbaving, 
when ill the flesh, comniitied sins which 
they denounced in maidcind, ^ 

HARVEST, III Per.sia, there aro two 
liarvests in a year. The seifeo or .summer 


with Ha r, the Indian god of war, would , ^ . 

Hur-sidii. 'file Rajpoo® warrior invoke.s Hur | crop, .sown in summer and reaped in the end 
with his trident (ti»i-.sula) to help him in j of .auiurnn, consists of rice, cotton, zoorat-i* 
bfiUlc, while his bkttle-sh out is mar ! mar !: Le] jail, maize and zoorut- i-danarecza, great 


'M. 

HARPOCRATES, the ancient Egyptian 
god Anrora or Day-Spring, is often rtpre- 
Beiited, seated on the lotus 
, HARPODON a genus of fishes of the 

Fam. 5 — Scopelicla). 

FlltST GiiOiJP. — Saurina, 

Ot-n. 9 Sauras. 5 Sauriila, 1 Harpoflon, 2 Aulopu.s, 
1 Chlorophthalmus, 22 ScopelusJ, 1 Soopclosaurus,* 
1 9(!i>uto6tomns. 

SiTOND (iKoiTi'.— pjiralopicliiia. 

3 Paralf'pin, I Sudis. 

,, Tniiii) (jko»;p.— Alopidcsauima. 

. 3 Alepidosain ua. 

Hart, in Cairo, a quarter of the town, 
^ch occupied by separate races, a« Hart-ul- 
l^opt^ the Coptic quarter, Ilurt-nl Yaliood the 
! Jewish quarter, Harb-ul-Suggiou the Water 
CaiYiers’ quarter. 

Hartal. Hind. Yellow sulphuret of 
J|f 8 enio, orpiment. Two varieties ocepr ; the 

harbal-Lwilayiti** and “ hartal- war ki,’* the 
so cfdled from its beautiful glittering 


Wllar textures TurietieB of hartal-i-warki 1 Shawn and went to reside at Medina. 
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millet, Holeussorgum ; aryen or allum, small 
millet, puunieum itulicnm ; n-ikhood, oioer 
arietinura, known in India as channa Or 
Bengal gram — ndas (lentiKs) — mashek, a 
small vetch, phaseol us radiatus ; beanjeep 
or renat .00 the castor oil plant, palma christi ; 
— rooujed (sesamum) and some garden vege^ 
tables, 

HARWAN. Hind, Tahmrix dioica. 
ITARWUN. Hind, a pulse, equal to' -i 
rawan and raonj'H- ^ 

} r A S A . See Kooeh . ,, ■ 

HASALBAN ACHSIR. Ak.ib. Bofiiniiw 
rinas officinalis. ' ;A 

HASALE. Hnssulleeru, Karn oneof tbtfV; 
supposed aboriginal tribes of Mysore, - i 

in the hill districts of Nagar, properly wood*; ! 
men, but serving r.s agricultural labpnrefsi ^ ^ 
HASAN and Husain, sons of Ali, liy. w 
wife Fatimah, daughter of Mahomed, 

Ali’s murder by the contrivance of 
sou ofMoawiah, Hasan and Ha88aiui4i^S< 

’ m' 



HASSAN. hash: 

poisoned' tlere by an emissary of j Taurus and Zagros, between Diarbeker 
kalipli, and' seveifil years afterwards on j Palo, and Moosb. It is no thoroughfare, and 
the lOt.h of the moharraiii A. ri. ^{5, IIiiKaiii I J-he people are entirely independent. The 
•was niiU’deied at. Kirl'ilu, his eidord son j Koord race who inhabit all that part, are 
Zain-ul-abidin alone es<Ja ping, and it. is tliese ‘ called Zazsi, which nienns stuttering, mouth, 
evente that are corametaoraied by the cere- ing, or speaking unintelligibly and seems to 
monies of the firf t ten days of the laohar- h^fimokxmnpi, Rich’s RtsvMice in Koordistanf 
ram. See Al laws, Barak, Khalifa Moharram, V*>1. t, r». d7fi. * 

Marsiah, Tabnt. IIASSANDiniP, A hard white clay 

HASANJ YUSUF. Ilivo. Dlntoinaceae. I supposed to bo a deposit, containing sulphur, 
HASARIJ. Can. Plmseolns rad labus. • from a inlneral spring. Bab it is also a 
Asarnm p]nrop®um. — Linn, j inodieinal cornpoiind. 

HASELKRAU'J’. Ghit. Asarahacra. | IfA.SSAi'l KKIR SeeKufra. 

. HASELNUSSM. CIkk. Hazelnut. j HASSAR. Ur. llurtwig nioutions that, 

HaSHA. lIlM"). Tuniarix (iioiea. . i in sevorai hsh, the gills ooirimiinicute with a 

HA SHI At -BIN “HAKIM, born at Gaza ; collnljir labyrinth containing water, \vhk*h 
Hear Mow, is known Af.'>kn.uiia or the ko.jpstho gills moist, and by tliis ineun.s the 
yeileil prophet of FUtorussan, lieeain e 'ne wm luassar of (Tiiiana, tlie irogfish of Ceylon and 
one-eyed, def(jvnu*d in fer.inre uiid b.ahi, and the climbing ocroh of India are able to re- 
concealed his feVures. He olaimoii to bo Anain onr of the walor. The Hi'ssar throws 
tbo deity ; Ills mo.st nurueron.s coiiveris were i itself forw.'srd by the spring of its tail, and 
near Samarcand and ]io'k])vira. H- was fan move in tins way, Moarly as fast as a man 
joined by hordes from Turkestun. Ho hud ean actanlly wMik : the pectoral fins of the 
a hjindred of the lovelic.Su women tif Tran- frog tisb supporiod by thoboTiOs of itacar^-us 
(Soxiana. About tlieyear lOo Tlijera be des- perform th‘e otilco of feet. The climbing 
troyed InrufiHlf perch mo vos if'^elf up trees by means of Its 

HASHISH. Ak. tender tops of Cannabis ventiM-l fins. Sir R. Se.homburgli also tells 
sativa after flowering, *tlie bhang, of India us that cortain spoeies of J)ora called by the 
and Persia, and Pa.snkh of B^rbary. The pi<>plo the Has^ur, in Guiana are occasional- 
Hottoniota use it, and even the Siberians, ly met within such namheis in their travels 
we ai*o told, intoxiculo themselves by the that the negroes fill baskets with thorn. If 
Vapour of the seed thrown upon red-hot they fail in finding water, they are said to 
Htones ns the Scythians of old did. Egypt hnrrow’ in tbe >< 0 ^ mud, and pass the dry 
AUvpasses all other nations in ilio variety of srn.^aon in torpidity hke the iepidc.siren. — 
.Bompoundti into which tlvi.s fuscinatiug drug ilartinifj. of Guiana, 1103. Goase \'22. 

enters . — BudoiCs Blhjnmaja to Meccahy YoL IIASSAINT SYJ'ID, dj. (^./adants of Hus- 
J, p, 64. sain son of A!i. 

- HASIIMEB maund equal to sixteen HASSELllA ARBOIIBA, a handsome 
Tabreez mauuds of 7;| lbs. (.ach, or about 116 tree near Jampiam, in Java, with flowers 
lb«i English. large, ycllowish-whito, in axillary fascicles, 

HASHU. See Karen, p. 466. the milk obtained from the trunk by incision, 

HASl-l JTBAK. Bb:xii. Jlcujann’n. mixed with honey and reduced with boiling 

HASJORA. Beno. Yitis qaadrangularia. water, is employed as a powerful drastic tor 
^Wall. do.stroying the tape- worm ; it is however 

HASORA, a district, towm, and river, in apt to produce inflammation of the intestines, 
;Pentral Asia, the town is 7, 1 118 feet above the and in sonic cases has pr oved fatal.— Liwiley^ 
Beft and is on the banks of the river which Flora Mrdica (]Uoted in Entj. Gfjc. 
rims north ward.s to Hm imltis. Liiham says, IIASk'KARL, aiithorof the ‘HortnsBo- 
JLasi »ra or D.sungari, a conn try wii,!: >! Dcot.su, gorieiKsi.s’ catalognc, with occasional notes 
and lying to the south of Ron :a.>. The pco- and description.s of now species of thepl'-^^^hJ 
• plei^ hai niagf Hiiii Jloiircroft , cnltiv.at'Mi in the Goverrnment Botonicnl 

.^ives it the name of Dsuiigari. h in paitieJIy | dcri of Buitenzorg, near Iiar;avia, publifhea 
Bhot di. strict..— According to Acl. Sch- j iu Batavia in ld44, also anchor of an ocr-av® 

" iftgentwat Rasom, or Astor, or rsnngor, volume of de.scriptions, entitled Plantas Jsvft' 

in S’fi® 1‘J* 63', a fort iu the valley of nicje rarinres. — Hoolcei'f. d Tlwm^sttn- 

: A»tolV or Level of tlie Hasora, is HASTHI. Sans. Elephant. 

;7vl98 feet abovethe sea, Ad. Schl., Latham, ‘ HASTI, sent forth three grand brancheSi 
See Maryul. Ujainida, Deomida, and Poorniida: Uja^^* 

6 HASORA. Hind. Mica. ' da’s progeny spread over all the northern 

See Koli-unokreh. parts of India, iu the Punjab and across* ® 

A mountaia forming part of Indus. The perioi, probably onAthoiwa*' 
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HAStlNaS. HATCHINa CHICKENS IN 

X hundred years before Christ. From Uja- tinned to Jjinuary 1823, HasHng^s f mate 

inida, in the fourth generation, was B»j ns wa, Vol. I, p. viii. 

^ho obbiint*d pos6e^.s^^ms towards the Indus BAS ILNG'^, WARREN, an eminent ruler 
and whose five sons gave their Jiame, Pan- of Bntish IndiUj ho landed in ■ Galontta in 
(jhalica, to the Pniijiib, or sirioe watered by 1750 as a clerk. He attained to the oflioe of 
the five rivers. Tho capital founded by the t)»e K. 1. Co:iip:n»y’s agent at the conneil “Of 
vouiTgei' brother, Kampila, wa« lianiod Katn- 1 Mursl eclab id, inid tOen became a niomlwr 
piliircrnra. The desccnilants of* U jainida bv j t>f the b’aicutia conncil. Ho relnriied . tO 
his second wife Kesuneo, founded fho Kiisika i B.'-itain >)ut was sent ]\!adrfis as a inember. 
](hi<>*doTU anil dynasty, celehi-ared in the j »f coiinci) .ind w. Aj^'nl l77*d was nomiviated 
heroic hisiorv ‘f iir»ri.hern India Tod. ! president of the 0:dcntta council . In 1 778, 
HAST! KASAKA. Tul. Kleplmitopus he entered in'o a tii atv wirli the vizier of 
scalier. Lin-n^ Miephant gourd. Oiidc . in 1 1 74, in .'illlaiu e with tl»e vizier, 

IIASTIA, son of niiAJ'ata, foaiider of Has- he eniored H.diil.nim!, dcfcivtcd the piiouiy 
tinvi])ni{i. and the win In ciiii.iiry wiis t'icn laid waste 

BASTlNAPURA, an ancient city built and its inlnd;lljihb; ilrivcM .‘ici oss ibe Ganges, 
by Tlastia, a priiicc of rtiG Ijuinu- dynasty i,. 1774. th.j new im Aihcrs of Ids council 
Puni. Jt was tinally pviiuod by the eticvoacb - 1 eoioncl ff.-nsori, gcncrid (havering and Mr. 
iiKiit of the Gimg( s, but, till uneiuly part of | Francis, ai t Ard, ami i>pp(isc» and changed 
the niiietecnlb cetitury Vi^stiges vvero bo be all Hs.s: in"*:’ measures. In 1 7t0,b(M’stablisb* 
traced along bbc river, nearly in :i line wii.h cd a crnirt of jastico. (\)lh!d rbo S'ldr Aclalat, 
Delhi, but about sixry miles U) tho east and of wbieh ho niado sc Eiijab impey president, 
forty miles south of Hurdwur. It was wash- | For tln.s 8ir F. Tmpoy was r( ‘called and 
eel away in the reign of Nicbakra-Nenii, one I lla.stings irnpcjiclierl. Ho erred gravely 
of the Panda dynnsty. Aiiolher account | in his conduct of Gheyt Singh, rajnh of 
describes it as overwhelmed by a, cafaclasm ' Bfinares, in 1 7'^ 1, in bis treatinent of the 
of the Ganges. This ini glity slroatn, rolling begUTos of Oudh, wbiclt tho Court of Di- 
its masses of waters frotri the glacior.s of the rectors recti li -d and Hastings shortly after 
Himalaya, and joined by many auxiliary ro.signod Ids appoialrm nl .nfter holding it 18 
streams, frequently carries destrnction be- j years. Cn his nri ival in England, in 1785)h6 
fora it. In one night a colii’un thirty feet | was well reCv.dvod by the king, queen, and 
in perpendicular litight 1ms been known to Court of Directors, ami Wi:s about to be made 
boarawsy all • i’.hiji its sweep, und to such a peor^ when Mr. ,Pitto]»po?e(3 ihiu and only 
an ocfiuirence ibc oapibal nf ITasti is said . seven days nfbor his arrival, he wasiinpeacU- 
1o linve ow'ed it.^ ruin, ns this city was only | ed by Me.^ers Burke, Fox ami Sheridnii. His 
forty miles soutli of Hardwa.!’, wliero the ' (rial i*omui<'nccd ou the 13th or I5vh Febvu- 
(isinge.s breaks through the Sewobk mouii- a.ry I7B8, in the pn-Bence of the king and. 
tains and enters the plains of India. It was qiieim. It proceeded hu* .feven Tears, .and at 
the cliicf city of the. Pancliyala, wlio aided I Ivugih, afler an honorable defence, on the 
the Kui'u in the comiJat cd’ the live r;i,ccs. 1 -3 April 1795 Hastings was acquitted and 
The modern Dcilii (Iiidr;i[M-estii{i) is on tho lived r.ill J818 in whicli year also Sir Phillip 
dutrna. — Thoman' II, p. 257. Tod's Fraucii, bis opponent, died. 

Ti:]a‘dlutu, Vol. 1, p. 4b. Daos'jii iii, 6541 HA8TJli.ETf{, sde Hastoreth Astarto, . 

Wlmhr Hist, of India. See Hindu ; Inscrip- HAS VI SUNDl. Tkl. literally clephonFs 

lions, p ‘d74 ■. Kusambu ; Krishr.a. trunk, ViH’-idiuiii lodicnra.— * 

HASTITnGS ISijAND, about 2 miles in H.\T. Hlno. A periudicul market day, 

e.xient, in lat. 0 ^ 50’ S. long. IIG ^ — HATA.IORA. Rifi.V’O. Club muss, Lyco* 

Horxhu.,-fj!i. podiiim imb •iiMtiim. 

HASTINGS. Frfunris, second Eorl of HATAPiNG. Pali. Amygdalus com* 

Moira, afterwards created Marquess of Ha.s- mnni.s, 

tings, was appointed to tho Government of , HATCHING CHICKENS IN OVENS. 
British India in tho early part of J H! 3, which ; The method of hatohii.g chickens in oyona^ 
po'it, behold for nine years. He was con- | tnay be reckoned amoTig the peculiar arts, 
sfituted both Governor Gcnerjil and (hmi- Pocokc tells us th.at iji I'lgypt, the season for 
i»'ander.in-Cliief by* bis own solicitation, it. Is when (he weaiher is tojnpevato, aboafb 
The East India Company :iffcerward.sac!:now- Febniary and M u*cfi. In ono apartraeaili^ 
ledged their .souse of his services, bestowing they keep .'i smoiliering fire of borse-dmH^; " 
oijhis family two grants of money, in sntiis and ch nmed si ra w, to bcdi pioRod ofin: ft:0 ;" 
ofSO.OOOl. and 20,0001. respectively. He took upartmeuts when* the chickens are Uatch©di\> 
*^^‘0 field against the Pimiari on ibe I8th | on each side of a galloi’y are five rooini^ 
October 1817 big Goyernment of India con- about ten feet square, and four higbi 
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at; top. They pnt the eggs' in heaps in 
lower cells for eight days, laying the 
:^%tlrnitig diing and chopped straw along in 
-the channel, in the gallery, and turn ilicin 
by moving the heaps three times a clay : they 
then carry them into the upper apartments, | 
imd, spreading them, so as only to cover the j 
floor, and turning them in like manner, they | 
pat the fire in the channels and within thc^ | 
apartments, and open or shut the holes at. top j 
as they find occasion, ki two and twenty j 
day s they begin to hatch, They leave them in | 
the ovens till tliey are perfect ly dry, and then 
put them in the gallery, and the people come 
^ftnd buy them. Jf it thunder, groat n umber (*f 
the eggs miscarry and the chi(ikeus liatchiug, 
thus, often w^nt niclaw or a rump, or are 
some ws.y or other imperfect. In Ohnsan 
? an immense quantity of duck.s are hatched 
by steam.' The hatching hou.se is a shed, 
the roof thickly and compactly t hutched with 
paddy, the whUs plastered over with mud. 

are a number, of straw ba.sket.s, thitrkly 
.' besmeared with in ud, to prevent them fr«)ra 
* Igniting, a tile is so placed, as to form the 
•' d^ttom of the basket, and a lid fits closely 
qVer thetop, a small earthen fire pot being 
placed under each basket, the eggs Iwlong- 
ingto different folks are pnt in to the baskets 
aS' soon as they arrive. The baskets are 
kept closely shut for five days, a uniform 
heat being raaintuined under the basket by 
hieans of the before named earthen fire-pot ; 

^ at the expiration of that period they are 
taken out and carefully examined, to see if 
they are good or bad ; if the former they are 
; placed in holes, whicli haveheen cut in a lioard 
> lor their reception ; if the latter they are hdd 
aside to be returned to, their owners. Before 
‘ the eggs have become cold, they arc replaced 
ia the baskets and kept there for nine or 
ten daysi that is, the eggs remain altoge- 
■ther in the baskets atiout a fortnight or 
fifteen day.**, the boat of the hatching-house 
; ranging from 93® to iOO® : in the middle 
of the shed, broad-shelves are placed, on wddcli 
the eggs are laid when taken finally from the 
; .baskets, being carefully covtu’od over with a 
^ wadded coverlet, and the little birds 

:: .^ue froqi their fragile domicile in about a 
■"fortnight or three weeks : the whole proces.s 
f b^ihlfttching an egg occupying one mouth (»r 
i weeks. In the Phillipines, incubation 
t Is performed by placing warm paddy husks 
:*;>tt|idep and over the eggs, which are deposit- 
in frames. A canvass covering is 
over the husks ; the art is to keep 
/ Up the needful temperature, and one man 
is fiaffiedent to the care of a large number of 
firames^ f^ which he releases the ducklings 
ax^ b^hed and conveys them^in 


little flocks -to the water ‘side.--^l^ocdc)l!e*^ 
Description of the East Vol. I. p. 260. 
Botonng*8 Fhilippims, -p, 104. Sirr's Chinese 
Vol I p. 249. 

HATEE-SHOORO. Bkng. Triandrium 

Indicum. 

HATirn. Hfnd. a hand, a lineal fnea- 
sure, a cubit, an Ell. 

BATH A JO HI. Hind. Martynia dian- 
dra. Ijycopodium irabricatum. 

H ATH-BURT AN A. A matrimonial cere- 
mony. 

HATH!. Hind. Elephant. Hat’hi 
Khana, an elephant shed ; an elephant 
battory. 

, H ATHI-KI-DUM KA BAL. Duk. Hair 

: of elophrmt^s tail. 

HATHI-SHURU. Bkng. Tiaridinra 
Indicum, Sch/m. 

HAT’H-KUTORAY-WALA. AmoLur- 
rum lakeer. 

H ATI AN. Hind. Eriodendron anfrac- 
tnosm, J)i G. Hatian ka O-ond sum G um of 
Eriodciidrou anfraotuosum, vai*. Afi ieanuiu. 

HATICHUK. Anglo-Hind. . Cynara 
I scolvimis. Artichoke. ^ 

HATiP. Ak. a mystic voice. 
HATl-KANA. Bkng. Clerodendron has- 
tatum. 

IIATIM TAX. A generous monarch of 
Arabia -who lived about a century before Ma- 
homed. In all mahomedan countries he is 
qu(>tHd as a model of generosity. — Falgrave, 
HATMUL. IIiND. Agathotes sp. 

I ITATS. 

Hoocliju, Dut. Tudnwg, Cbapeyan, Malat. 

Chap(*anx, Fu. Tapiyo, .» 

Hate, Guk. Kiilla, 

Topi, Guz. Hind. Tam Sijhlopii, 

SoinbreroB, S'* 

Cappulli, Ti'. 

The bats worn by different races as 
coverings to tbeir heads, I’lie mahomedfins 
of Arabia, Persia, and India wear turbans. 
McGullodis Cummercial IHdionary, p.'628. 
IIATTI. Mahr. An encampment. 
HATTIAH. An island at the mouth of 
the Mesrua. 

ITATTl SHURA. Beng. Heliotropinm 
indicum 

HAUBER. Hind. Emits of Oupressus 
eemperi'ircns also of Juniperus communis. 
IIAUH nnd Ud of Garcias, Eagle wood. 

IIAUDIOA. Can? A Mysore wo6d used 

for furniture; polishes ‘and turns well. 

HAUG. Dr Martin, a learned Sanscrit and 

Zeud scholar who devoted many 
the study of the Vendidod or Code of tn® 
Fire worshippers of Iran, author of Essays 
on the Sacred langunge, writings and relig^®® 
of the Parsees. Bombay 



, BiVEtOOE. ‘ 

HAULBE^. Hi(|srD. JnnipertiB coirimn- 
nis. * . 

HAHT-BRIOU. a district producing 
Cloret. 

HAiri'l^'- Gjsr. Hides. 

HAVANOA. Maleal. Cassia lignea. 

HAVEIjOCK, Henry, K. C. B , born 
aiBirihop Woarmout,li, a suburb of Sunder- 
land in 1795, and at the age of twenty 
was posted to a .«!ccond Lieutenancy in 
the 95tli Foot or Rifle Hrigad.o. He ex- 
changed sliortly afterwards to the l3th 
Foot, and embarked in tlie * General Ryd’ 
in January lor India, whither his rwo 
brothers one in the 4tii Dragoons and the 
other in the 16th Lancers were serving. Ilf 
WJsddmiiintive in stature but w'ell built, wiih 
a noble expanse of forehead, an eagle eye, 
a emnirenaiice remarkably comely, whicli 
exhibiled that union -of intellect and 
energy W'hich tievor fails to command de- | 
foreuee. Such in pliysiqiie was the future' 
.saviour of India, in morals he was a blaine- 
lesr. genlleman. Shortly after he reached 
India tliO first Burmese war broke out, and j 
thither Havelock proceeded as Deputy 
Asf^istant Adjutant General. He Inn' whilst 
in ('alcutta and stationed in the fort, been | 
acein-,t{. Tiled to have [umer meetings among 
tbe iO disposed ^of his regiment. He 
subsequently published his Burmeso ex- 
perieneea in a book called ‘ Campaigns 
in Avsd On the 9th of February 1829, 
he Tvas married to Hannah Hhepherd 
the youngest daugliter of the Rev. Dr. 
Marshniau : when a badhelor he had deter- 
niincd to devote a tenth of his income to 
ohjoefs of piety and Ix’uevolence, and on lii.-s 
marringe ho resolved to, and did adhere to 
the same rule. He obtained his Company 
Jn 18-18. Havelock fonnedoneof the ‘Gar- 
rison ’ shut up in tTulhilabad, which wituess- 
ed 1 ho arrival of Dr. Brydon the only man 
who escaped thatprissageof fire andsiaugb- 
ter; the daring attack on Akbar Khan in 
which betook a promintnt part is attributed 
Havelock’s suggestion. Associated w'ith 
"hti wa.s Capt. Broadfoot of the Madra.s 
Arnjy^ whom Havelock justly looked upon 
one of the greato.*jt soldiers of his time, 
lavelock was in his forty-eighth year 
and twenty-cigliih of his service, when 
^ obtained his regimental majority ; and the 
t-oimnand-in-Oliief having been bestowed 
on Ijord Gough, Havelock became Persian 
Qtrrpreter ou the Staff. In the short 
^walior caibpaign and the ' battle.s of 
^Bntiiar and Afaharajpore, he was present. 
Jist after the Gwalior campaign tlie'‘ 

spirit of mutiny amongst the Bengal 
showed itself.The 64th became unruly. 


HAVELOOfe J 

‘ It is believed ’ writes Havelock ‘ thfttthiirty. 
nine of the 64fch mutineers are Capit^ly 
sentenced : at lefi4 the course of their tfiala 
justified this expectation. They -Ought all 
to bo executed.’ 'J’hcy were not, and thup 
so far back, commenced that contempt foft- 
Goyernmenfc in the sepoy mind which eM? 
ed in so niuoli bloodshed in 1857. In the 
first Sikh war, Havelock took part bit. 
H. E. the Connnander-in-Cbiof’s staff, 

I and at its concl^siop, was appointed Depu* 
ty .Adjutant Generii,! oft lie Bombay Arnjyt . 
During the tenure of this office the second 
Sikh war broke out. Tlie fatal charge of 
jluinniuggiir proved falal to Ills biother 
V\iiliam who w.-is much blamed by some for 
the hasty and it was supposed rash, order ■ 
which led to it: Havelock wrote. ’ 

“I may well grieve for the loss of the 
brother w!io was brought up with mein the 
nursery and was nine years my schoolfel 
low; but tbougli it be decided in Bengal 
that the samo acts which vvcmli bo lauded 
a.s heroism in Anglosea, or Joacffiim Murat 
or Augnsli Claulmeorut, are mere rashness 
in Wjliiaiu Havelock, I cannot quite think 
so ; nay st-rango old man that 1 am, my 
grief is more than halfabfiorbed in admiral 
l ion, mi'i 1 proudly parody the .saying of 
the English nobleman and would scarcely 
give my licad brother foj* any living soldier 
at the three Presidencies.” 

At the commencerneiit of 18 57, the Persian 
war broke out, and for the first time after 
foi tv-two years of service and in the sixty* 
second of his age ho w^as brougjit into a 
po.sition which airordcd scope fur his great 
military talents. Lord Elphinsfone dis* 
patclmii a telegram to General Anson re* 
questing Havelock might be iiominatod to 
the command of a division. Hfivelock ao- 
copied the appointment, with alacrity. At 
! Haveh k's rcoonimnidation, Oulram the 
Bfiyard :>f India, was imminaied Comraau- 
der-m-Cliief — while Ilavclook was giv* 
inglii.s opinion that Outram was the fitt^ 
man to command the expedition, Outraoi 
WH.S pressing LfU'd Elphinstone to apply for 
Hwvelock’s services, and this mutually uh«i ; 
known to eacli ntlicr. When the mutiny and 
rebellion of 1 ',.57 occurred, Ilwclock sug* 
ge.sted the formation of a moveable oob m^ y^. > ; 
at Allababad which wusimmediaieiy formedjt ■ 
and among the troo[>s were Neill’s MadrSui 
Fusiliers, or .m.s they were afterwards so wbH> . 
called ‘ The Bine Cap.s.’ From this 
he commanded in many battles, on the UtliP' 
July 1857, at Futtehpore, on the 1-Hh: 
fought at Aorig, on the 16th he fought;"; -5 
and took Cawnpore. His last great ; 
was the first relief of Lucknow', on the 
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HAVliOOK. 

: 1857. The second relief of Lnc* 

■jchOw- was effected by Sir Ooliu Campbell | 
'bo the 17tli Ifovoi'iibcr 1857. Sir C. Camp- 
‘ Wl had arrlml in India., and tlie Guverii- 
; meut had suptM■^fOflHd Haveloek putting 
Outram in conim-iml of the force in Oudh, 
br.t that nublc soldier ve^'iwod to enn* 
plant his bravo' eonu-nie, pielfiTijjg rather 
to act under hini than deprive him of 
his well earned right to relieve {jUcIcmow, 
the tivo together ad \'aiicin|| in spite of an 
almost fatal opposition, effected the relief, 
the ‘ Blue Caps ’ charged the Char 
Bagh bridge, but as it betianie every rnoniont 
inore apparent that Maude’s two guns vvonldi 
not be able to silence the superior Artillery 
oftheeuemy in their front. Almost evervnuin 
at them was eithoi* killed, or woundetl wiieii 
Geiienil ‘Neill who comnuoided the 1st bri- 
gade in Sir James Oiirram’s ;ihs«*nce allowed 
a charge, and the 1st Ivladi’as Fusiliers Were 
ordered to ad van ca. Lieutenant Arnold si- 
young oiheer evei* consfiicuou.s even among 
'the daring, spiri IS of j.lial noble regiment 
had been inipsiliently vvaiching .for the sig- 
nal. 'At the iir.Nt word {lod without waiting 
for the regiment to I'ise and fx)nu, he dashed 
on to the bridge wit.li some ton of his men. 
Arnold himself fell, shot through both legs 
and bis devoted followers were swept down 
almost to a man. Lieut. Havelock the 
• Deputy Assistant Adjutant General alone 
zemained on the bridge, the mark for a hun- 
dred bullet ,the Fusiliers animated and nobly 
led by tboir regimental officers, dashed for- 
Vrard with a cheer, without giving the enemy 
time to reload, ndvanced over the prostrate 
bodies of their comrades anti rusuiug on the 
guns amidst a sttnnn of bullets wrested them 
fi’orn the enemy and bnyonefted the gnnncr.s. 
It was a second Lud i ! ! Poor Arimld died 

At length” writes the General “ we found 
ourselves at the gates of tlie Rc.sideucy 
and entered in the liark in trivim])h.” 

The moment* he eidercd, his con^iand 
ceased and Sir James Outram became »lu; 
chief. Havelock’s career was tiiiislied, he 
had not yet. heard what his country thought 
pf him, and whafc rewards she had iu store 
:for her faithful sou ; lie himself wjis .SHiistied 
ia the conscionsm;s.s of duty pe*rh*rrjied to 
hW God and nation. Ho liad succeeded in 
enrolling his name in the imperisliahle scroll 
pf Britain *s heroes. 

Havelock fell .sick and from tlie first seems 
'Jp have had a presentimont that it was his 
i&st ; illndBS. He died iti perfeef; peace and 
' hope, a sublime piefnre! arteuded by his 
■well loved Aide-de-Cainp Hargood of the 
Fdsiliers, and Jus heroic son. Calling the 
^ him he said ‘ I die happy and con- 


tented.’ ‘ See how a Christian can die.* 
And when Outram came to uiisit his dyin 
comrade he said—* 1 hs ve forty years so 
ruled my Iffe. that when death came I 
might face it- without fear.’ Thus pa.sse(I 
away, pure and .*p'irJ 3 ><.s ms a knight of old 
a Kohlior, a Christian and a iioro. 

HA^n^TL Dijj’. H.I.VIO. D.vn. Oats. 

lUVILDAU, ill the indir.Ti armies of 
Brit;dn, a. iion-cnminlM. i.mcd -Tifficor of native 
.siddiers nqiial to a sci^cant. 

HAVUN. A yellow colored and strong 
wood of thoSunthal jungles for ahou^ ffirty 
miles from Rarici h.ihnl to ITasdiha, but 
.sc^irce. It. is used ior biiilding pnrpo.'^os by 
tne natives arid also for cart wheels.— On/, 
Enghuun's' JounmLJiiJn ISdO. 

HAW" AH or of tlie Arabs, the 

inolher of life, tIio Kvo of the Bible, the 
mother ofall living, ihc inutlnu’ of iJie hiimaii 
race, and recognised andcr diiferent names iu 
all c »smogoiiio.s. The Kve of ivL.wi,ic hm'ory, 
i.s the Ashirte of the Assyriuns; Isis nursing 
.Horns of the Lgyptiiins; the Detaeter ami 
the Aphrodyte of the Greeks and tlm St 3 y- 
thiaii Froya . The Bvo of Generis,’ the 
Itavva or Hawaii of tlie Arab and 
mahomodan generally, Baltis, in Byblius 
called Bentl) or Behnth. i. e. void of Genesis, 
is identical with space .and means the mo- 
ther’s womb, tlie primeval mother, — the fun- 
damental idea being tho mother or source of 
life, which is the moaning of Hawaii the 
Eve of Genesis. Tlie tond> of Ev’-o is pointed 
out in several places. Mecca is bounded on 
the east, by a hill called Abu-Kuhays, and 
according to many mahomodans, Adam with 
his wife uurl son Seth lie bnrled there. Also 
at less than a mile from the Medina gate of 
Jeddah, is a tomb said to be of our coinmon 
mother JCve, i.s siirnrnp tod by a cupola and 
surrounded by walls, inclosing a pretty 
cemetery, in wliiob many of her ehildreii Ho 
a'*ound her. Binifim'ft 
Sinai, IL’vljaz and Soitdan p. fid. See Abu 
Kubuvs; .Aiia'u; Baltis, Mount Ararat. 

HAWAZAU. Hind. Pers. Wind lodged, of 
corn literally, struck, by tim wind. 

HAWAFl, Hind of Kuhafc, completed, 
from hainwar, •cvol land. 

llAWl'lLt or Hawili, the tract ol 
country adj-iceiit to a cupital town aud on- 
ginallv annexed to it. 

' HINDOO HAWKERS. , Yailm wanl^ 
These people follow any ooonpakion not W' 
volving manual labor, write r.s,,fpaiu tors. 

HAWKS aud kites are* very numerous 
in the East Indies. Astuv trivirg{itu.s, T«JW*»** 
the Goshawk inhabits the hiiiy pF^. 
Nepanl, India and the Malay, ooTin.bftes. 
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HiWKS; HAWKIN(S. 

Another Icldian species, A. palnmbarius is a j pear dmnng the rains. The adult * AdjufanU- 
native of Europe and Asia, but in India make their «.pp«*apanc© as soon as the rain* 
is <^onfined to the S ■ii>-Hmialava. set in, ni 1 iKicoining in fine plumage 
\niong the hawks, the Kestrel will | towards f he close oi' tint rains, depart At that 
occasionally be oK^erved in extraoi dinary time to breed in the eastern portion of the 
abanclanee; and Harriers (Circus) are o!W Smidarhiuis upon hd’ty trees, and along the 
seen beating over the open ground. In eastern coast of the Boy of Bengjd npbn . 
Jjtnverilengvil, kites quit Calcutta and noigh- j trees and I’oclfs. Vnltiire.s are permanently 
hourhood daring the raitis and return in the | n*.s:deu^. In Ccyloii tho heauviful Peregrine 
cold wrritluT. It is snuporsed that they go to J falcon, Fahio pcrc-rinns, Liwa, is rare, hut the 
to the N- Tin.) kcstu el, bozo and IirJifui I Kestrel 'rimiuji^ulus alandariiis, Briss ie 

liohhy arc most fioqiuir.t in Bengal during j found alfrio:,!- uuivorsally ; and the bold and 
tlic rains, and lu Hie rains, the Adjutant Invd \ d iring Goshawk, Astnr Irivirgims Tnmm, iH 
visits CMlcutt-n, and Jeavesin tho cold wcatimr. j soon wherever wild crags and precipices afford 
Dr. 0. Bnist ha.s given a higidy gvaphifj breeding ]da(U‘s. In the district of 
sketch of a ocrioiis oiniithological incident iVnarajaj)«)ora, wiiei citislrainedforhawk** 
oKscrvcu annually in the ishuu’ of Bombay, big, it is usu'tl. in lieu of a hood, to darken 
On the approach of the mon.stKm, nearly all it^ by means of a silken thread passed 
tl.elcii.es, hawks, vultures, ami oilier csjriion- lorough holes in tJie oyclirls. The ignoble 
hinly dis'ipprjir froTM the .sciicoa.^t, while the b'lds of prey, tlic Kites, Milvns Govinda, 
crows begin to bnilu tlmir ncsis ami batch keep close by the shore, and hover 

thoir young jn.st at the s-ison that seems r.mml the ret uniiiig boats of tho fishermen 
iTio.d. unsiiitable for iiiouhation, when the to feast (jU tlio f^y lejeclerl from their nets, 
eggs arc often Hlu'.krn oal, or the nests (.hem- Acjcipiter trinotaius is a beautiful hawk of 
selves are des I roy( 3 d by the storm, and the Celebes with elegant rows of lnrge round 
p.ior ihrils are ex 'i -sod, in the perf'onuauce 'vhite spots on the tall, 7\innmts Sl&etch^ 
oftheir parenfa! iiutios, to all the violence ^ iU Nabiml nf Ceijhm p. 24t). 

und inclcmcney oi' rain and tempest. At Bu*M m liK>m>htty htnfis; Mr, Blyih*^ SS'* 
the insrig'if.ion of a. .sure and unerring ins- vn Fndia Fwld. bee Lag] es. Heronry., 
tiuct, the carnivorous birds, as tho r}iin.s ap- HAVV^KING is a Tartar pasbim,e, and Asia- 
pro ich, withdraw thom.solves from a climate tics, are generally ari dieted to it. In India 
unsuitable to tlie habits of tlicir young, the employment of trained hawks may be 
betaking tlionsolves to the comparatively traced to an exceedingly remote antiquity 5 
dry air of the Dukhun, where they nestle and Mr. Layard found a bas-relief at Khorsa- 
aiui bring forth in comfort, and find food bad, in which there appeared to be a 
aud sliclfor for their little ones. The scenes falconer bearing a hawk on ids wHst. q'he 
connected with thus, which follow tho con- bedouins of Mesopotsmia are att-iched to 
clnsion of rhe rains, arc curious enough, the sport, and especially so with reference to 
While the mahonierians jury, and the , their larder ; and the Arab race may p:>ssibly’ 
hinduhburu their dead, the Parst-erace expose j have introduced it, together with the Creed of 
their dead in large cylindrical roofless strnc- Mahomed, sirnong the Malays of the Archi- 
tme.s, called Towers of Silence, where pelago. We are not aware that traces of the 
birds of prey at all fimes find an abundant | practice of fah; .)ury have been rornarhed 
J’cpa.st. Their family, cares and anxietie.s amoiigsttho moiiumentH of tlieoid Egyptians; 
over fv>r the season, ihc carrion- birds, which ami W zlfrioa tins kind of sport is still oon- 
hul (CiV. in Mavf'T the Dukhun, return in fined toafew of blie nnihomedan.'? of the north: 
Ociolj.-i* to Homhuy, and make at once for nor does it .appear to lis-ve bee.n practised 
1^1‘e usual scenes of their festivities, now among the abo. iginal tribes of theNew\Vorld> 
with a three month’s supply of | In Europe the custom seems to h.-jvobeeu first 
’lutasied food. As they appear in clouds diatinctly Tnonrioned by authors about tlio 
approaniiiiig fpom the mainland, the crows, fifth century ; — but the garriilure of the 

ttuwilliiig tliat their dominions slwuld be (.rained hawks would unpear to have been uh-. 

invaded, hasten in flocks to meet them, and known prior to the crupados; in the famottS 
a- b trla oM.'.'Uc.s in tho air, loud, fierce, and Bayeux tapestry for instance, faicons aro 
?o;.sy ; the fintteriug of tho wings, the scream- reprosemted as carried upon the wrist un- 
and cawing of the combatants resound- hooded. Moreover, it seems likely 
over the island, till the larger birds sue- trained Ospieys were formerly employed 
aud having gained the victory are Europe for fishing: witness, as cited by 
^fibred bouce-forth to live in ^ace. In Colonel Montague, an Act passed in thiE> 
^/^gal, the nicea and braminy kites, breed reign of William and Mary, by which persQui 
ciiiefly in January and February, and disap- were prohibited at a certoin period of tliS 
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"iSw tefejpg any Sftlimdii, Salmon peal, and black-eyed with ynlltm legs, 

Salmon kind, by bawks^ racks, guns, Ac. and a tail of a oinereoofl white oplonr. She 
S ^iwlagoua to ‘Miawk-ng” is the Asiatic is a native of Sind, raonlts daring the hot 
vbnefcom of hunting witli the leopard. In months from April to October, and builds 
Hyderabad in the Oekhan, in Hyderabad in in mined walls and old mimosa trees, The 
Sindh, . hawking is largely followed, the Laglrnr is flown at quail, partridge, curlew 
h^wks commonly used are the hMstard-bnstard and hares; the best sport ij 

T. The Shahlmz, or hawk-king, a largo j »»donbtedly afforded by crows, o’dy she is 
grey goshawk with yellow eyes, caught in | ^'^dicted to carrying the qaai-ry, nnd is very 
the hills of Affghhnislan and its surr«*uT*dirig bkely to bo killed by her angry enemies. 


iwgions, brought down to tl^ plains and sold, 
when well reclaimed, trained, and in good 
(Jondifcion, for 51. or 61. Tfie ticrcelet or 
inale, is, as nsual, much sinallcr thrin tlio j 
, female, and is called Jurnih, in Persian, “the 
ketive.*’ Both ai’o uiKvmimouly strong 
dnd ferocious. They arc acoonnted the 
tipblest birds; tie Sherbaz (“‘ lion-hiuk”) 
fiv peregrine of Bokhara and the snowy 
l^l^ons, being all but unknown in Siridb. 

2, The Bahri Bhairi) or Pahjo calidiis, so 
^ 'Celebrated amongst Indian falconers for her 
boldness and power, and her tiercel, in Sindh, 
pbmmouh^ called the Shahin, arc found in 
/l^me parts of Sind’li. They fly at par- 
tridges, hares, bustards, fjui lews, herons and 
the saras; being long-winged hawks or 
birds “of the lure,” they art? taught to fly 
high, to “wait on” the ialconer, and to 
** ihake the point.” 


Lujjgnr (La.iylja) ) lomalo. Nfitive of Soinrle, a 
.Tuggur (Jagliar) nialo. laigo sparrow liawk.wi^h 
dark eye, trained for tho 
soason, and then let loo 3 ^^. 

Kar (Shalibaz) female. Native of Khorasan, 

Zorm (iarnih) male. poolab (yellow) oyo; a 
nuhio bird. 

Ohur^b, female. Native of Cufchee, 

Cliurphela ((JhargUlo) blaok-oycd ; fastens on 

male i-i«3 aiirelepe, and kilh 

the “ tuloor" a kind of 
llorikiii. 

Bapbn (Baphah) female. Native of Khorasan, 

Bigheen Baghin) male. goolab eye, small. 

Bahree (Bahri) female. Natives of Soinde, 

Baliree-biiclieo (Shahin) found near the Indus, 

male. and not prized 

Kobe, female. Also called Shaheon, 

Koheola, male. natives of Soiiido, black, 

eyed. 

Tooriiratee, female. Natives of Scincle, 

Chatway (C'liatna) male, black-oyes ; let loose 

after the season. 


' , 3. The Bashah, a kind of sparrow-hawk, 
and her mate the Basbin, a small, short- 
■yr^hged, low-flying bird with yellow eyes and 
infork plumage in her first year, which after- 
changes to a light ash colour, marked 
large grey bars, are very much valued 
on account of tlie rapid wav in which 
they All the pot, cspacially with p.u’tridges. 
,*^8 they remain in Sind during tho cold 
leather, and retire in sminncr to tho hills 
afotmrl, those brained are “ passage hawks,” 
or “birds of the year their low' price, 8s. 
Of 10s., makes it scarcely worth while to 
mew them, so they arc let loose wh|||^ trie 
' lapultiiig season commences. 

4 . The Shikrali and her tiercel the Chipnk 
are the comrnoa English .sparrow-hawks. 
!Pbiey are flown st partridges, and by their 
airiftness and Agility afford tolerable sport, 
the* same ‘time ’they are opprobriously 
'lulled “dog-birds” by the falconer on ac- 
; joiitiat of tlioir ignoble qualities, their want 
: stauuebuess and thdr habit of carrying the 

^ carrying being the technical word for 

with the wounded bird. They 
^ be bought ready trained, in most parto 
w Sind, for a shilling or two. 

”6i The Laghar, or hobby and ber mate 
(the jttghar. This is the only long- winged 
-hawk gohemlly used in Sindh ; she is large, 


Shikrah, fonialc. Natives of Sciade; 

Cliipak, male. goolab eye. 

“ Basbin” is a feminine form of Basbah, and 
yet popularly applied to the tiercel, or male 
bird. 

The Bahri is a noble bird, as every Indian 
falconer knows. Some erroueoasly consider 
it a variety of the jer- falcon. 

In Sind, the word Shahin is improperly 
applied to the tiercel of the Bahri. The 
best authorities believe it to be .synonymons 
with K«>hi (Koheo), a kind of jor, or Bar- 
bary falcon, •^fho old falccwiers of Britain 
liko.ltho Orientals, had different names for 
the birds of the diflereiit scses. 

The Siundiaii, like the English spaiTO^* 
hawk, preys entirely upon birds. She flies 
exactly like the goshawk,— low, . and ire- 
qucntly takes advantjige of a shelter to fall 
unexpectedly upon her quarry. — Burtons 
Falcunnjf ValUif of the Indus, p, from 13 to 
16. 

The Deer numerous on tho banks of the 
Oxus, near Said, of which “ a splendid patf 
of antlers” were procured' by Lieut. WooOt 
are probably of the Moral species. Moor- 
croft also notices them, and enumerates 
lions and tigers among the ^imals of w 
neighbourhoods the Uon being ^ 




• -'v 

According to Biirnos tlie 
iiae^ of Bokhara are Bmall. Z, in Indim 
fW, Bnrion*s Faleofiry Valley of the Indus, 
«. 16 to 20. See Falconry. 

^ HAWIjOOIj, in lat. 25 ® 4-0* N. long. 52 ® 
27' K., a small island on the south side of 
the Persian GM—Horshurgh. 

HAWIZA. See Khuzistan, Kerklia. 
HAWTJLBAGH, is r),076 feet above the 
fsea. 

ITAY. 

Ilovi, 

Fniii, 

}lew, 

Ohftns, 

Sakha Ghons, 

Any kind of grass, cut and dried for the 
food of horses, cattle, &c. — McGulloch. Ifaulk- 

vvr. 

HAWZEN, or Aouissienne, tlic capital 
of Hanamat in Abys-sinia. 

HAY, Lord Arthur, author of several 
contributions on the Botany and natural 
history of India. 

HAYCOCK, NOUTH and SOUTJL Is- 
lands in the China Sea, inlat. 3® 17* N., 
long. 107 ® 31’ E. oft’ great Natuna island.— 
Jbrshurgh. 

HAY SAFFRON. Crocus sativus. 
HAYWARD, George W. a scientific ex- 
plorcr who was endeavouring to explore the 


Pitt. I 

Fieiio, 

It. 

Fa. 1 

Ftcimm, 

Lxt. 

(jKR. 

JHpdo, 

Sr. 

Guz. 

Wolantla pillii, 

Taji. 

Hind. 

Endii paciiika, 

Tkl. 


■■■' .'.•HA3SAIU., •' 

and east. Their women take part io ®Ycry 
war, manage the horse, the sworf» hod Che 
firelock. Their courage amounts td wiah^ 
ness, and they are more dreaded thah the 
men for cruelty and fierceness. He himself 
saw them under fire in the foremost railtift 
and it is, and .so far as they know, has al* 
ways been, a national custom. Hcreweh^ye 
an intelligible explanation of the Amazons 
of Alexander, and the “female hosts” of-; 
N.-imnchi. Except Kangra and Hoshiarpuri 
the Hazara pnidi cf the Punjab, is the 
only well wooded district of Punjab pre* 
per. 

The Hazara districts .between Kabal and 
Bamian are collectively called Bisut, and 
mallia or tribute is enforced from them bjr 
the antlioritics of Kabul. This fluctuates Itt; 
actual receipt, but the registered amount is 
40,000 rupees. 

The Hazara, or Hazarajjat, are so called 
from the iimnnier.able taifah, or tribes, into 
which they are divided— Ilazar signifying in 
Per.siaTi a thousand. The Hazara occupy the 
whole range of the Parapamisus, or tho moun- 
tains extending between tho Hindu Koosb, or 
Cancflsus and tlie city of Herat, to within a 
few days’ march of Kandahar. In appearance, 
they very ranch resemble tlio Ghnrka; they 
have the same high cheek-bones, the same 
small eyes, very little beai’d, and no doubt 


Pamir steppes and the country north of are of Tartar origin. The Ghnrka, bow- 


Pe.sliawnr, in the interest of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of London. He was mur- 1 
deredin A. 1). 1870, iuChitral, by ilir Wali, 
the nephew (si.ster’s son) of Ainan Alalik, 
chief of Chitral, the valley North of Swat and 
Bajour and West of Gilghit. The Kashmir 
authorities urged him repeatedly to abandon 
tlie expedition in which his life would not be 
safe. Mr. Hayward resolved to persevere, 
although he was aware that bt?yoiid the 
Gilghit frontier the mahnraja of Kashmir 
would l>c absolutely unable to protect him. 
Imlian PnUie Opinion, 

HAZAl also Mojai. See Bode. 

HAZAR. All. Present, Hence aLso Huznr, 


ever, are Hindus ; whilst the Hazara are 
shiuh mahomedans, 

The following .are the Independent tribes 
dwelling along the outer face of the north- 
west Punjab frontier and inhabiting hills, 
adjoining the frontier of tho Hazara Die- . 
trict. 

H azara . District. — Turnoulee, Gukkar, 
Doond and Suttee, Kaglian Syud and oth#^ 
tribes of Hazara. 

In an attack by the Feroz Kohi on , 
a Huzarah tribe near Singlah, in which M. 
Fcrrter was engaged, he .says it was a • 
marilble sigiit to see brave and energe^ > 
tic Tartar women under fire amongst, and as' 


tlio presence; an address of royalty, also : forward as, tho men; they fight also op . 
Hazrat. Hind'. Pern, from a mahoniedan a | horse-back, and ride or under any cir?* 


respectful addi’ess. 

HAZAR. All. Hind. Pee. present ; benco 
Hazari, breakfast. 

HAZAR, PRRS one thousand, 

Hazara, Shia Airghanswlio live princi- 
pally in house's. They are said to lend their 
wives to their guests, their numbers are 
given at l,56,0u0 souls. Monsr. Ferrier, 
in his ** Caravan Journeys,” (pp. 194, 237) 
mentions that he fell among tlie Aimak 
Hazara on the Mnrgab river, and other 


j curastances as well as tho other sex. Mo^ . 
than one of them would, I have no doubt, : 
meet any European hofsoman on more than; ; 
equal terms : the dexterity with whicli 
mnnago their hor.se is exti*aordinary, and . 
their courage is not less great — they takpVj, 
part in every war, and the vanquished drefS^f^ 
their cruelty more than that of the J 
The wild Hazara tribes, descend from - tfe^ 
snowy range of the Narawah mountains^ 
the purpose of traffic. The Hazara ^ ' 


tribes , about DevHissar, more to the north j taineers derive their subsistence chiefty 
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lAZAHiL, 

iiteir flocksi Their gaipes are ,tnaii1y atid 
^fbthletiia V they ride, mestle, and sbooh at a 
inark. The Hazara have a yodelu like the 
Swiss. Ferrier frequently heard it in jjasaing 
through the country. Hazara arc easily dis- 
tinguished from their Afghan neiglibonrs by 
their Tatar physiognomy, their diminished 
stature and their habiliments, especially tboir 
Olose-fitting sknll-cap. The chief of the 
; Bubak tribe, resides at Kaiahagh. Amongst 
the Hazara there is a tribe called Her ber, like 
. the inhabitants of Algeria. Hotween Herat 
and Kabool, lies the mountainous oonntry of | 
the Hazara. The journey bctvvoeii the cities I 
lias been porforiuod in 12 days hy shah 
Zatnatt, Nvith a body of horse, and is said to 
bp passable for artillery of small ealibn^. 
Caravans also travel it in summer, hut the 
ascents and descents of innumerable hills are 
such that it is very fatiguing to tlie e.at.tle, 
and the roads' from Kabool, by Maiimina or 
CaOdahar, are always preferred. Towards 
Sprat, the Hazara arc sooneo mahomedans, 
While those near Kabool are shialis, wliich 
}s a singular reversal, since the people of 
: Eabool are of the former, and timse of Persia 
of the latter persuasion. About Khujir 
Ghist, east of Obe and Herat, the Teimind 
are partially submissivo to Herat. In Sir 
A. Barnoa time, those near ^Maimuna, and 
the adjoining states, ^Ycvo plundered by 
them, while the chief of Koondooz “ chu- I 
pac’d” the country to Yakonbnng, over three j 
: of the pisses of Hindoo Koosh, and near 
; Bamian. The eastern portion about IJamian, 

\ and west of the road between Gliuzui and 
Chndahar, are subject to Kabool, and pay a 
. regular tribute. They are the Hazara of 
B^ootf Dibzungee (in part), Karsi Hagh and 
. v^ghoree. The Kuzzilbnah of Oabool have 
wders given on the greater part of this tract 
Ibr their allowances, the people being shiahs, 
but the revenues of Uesoot were generally col- 
lecied by one of the Ameer’s sons. The 
. Hazara of Faloda, Hoojuristan, which west 
pi J'Ughoree, as well as those of Dih KOondi, 
sdtiai^ independence from their remote pos- 
iie^ions. The whole race is without a head, 
it might prove very formidable j at pre- 
potot: they are driven off in every direction, 

: imd told like sheep. . At no period did the 
;kiugs of Kabool derive so much revenue from 
procured by Dost Mahomed Khan, 
y eastern Hazara are bigoted shiah and 
; ^Toliedly attached to the Persian party in 

v ^>^The Hazara are of Tartar descent, and 
V of their tribes is called Tatar Hazai’a ; 

Jive at an elevation of 10,000 feet but 
itt theiv square faces and small eyes they 
Cjiuiese ; they are a simple-hearted 


pooplc, but Burneii denies tb&t iltqy 
their wives to their guest, though be states 
that their wives have gieat induence sud 
go unveiled, and are not chaste. 

Immediately on the north of Herat lies 
the country of the soonee Huzara, and i 
portion of the tribe ruled from Killa-i Non 
the chiel' of which is an adherent of the 
chief of Herat. This country includes Obe, 
and extends to the Moorgbab. On the Ijist 
invasion of Herat 4,000 Tajik families were 
removed from their scats nearer Herat to the 
more fertile lands cast of Puiijdeb,. on the 
bank of that river. 

At present the Hazara, according to 
Wood (p. 100), do not extend further oast 
than the valley of Ghorbnnd ; hnt Leech’s 
report on the Passes sliows that they are 
foil lid on the passes immediately iibovo 
Par wan, and that they formerly extended 
to the moniitains adjoining the Kluiwak 
Pass, tho most castortly of all. 

Tile Ha/fira are not, according to Fcrrioiv 
the descendants of the old inhabitants of the 
Parapamisus, but are Tartar tribes, first set- 
tled ill the coniitry by Chengis Khau, they 
have entirely lost their original languagi', 
and have adopted an old dialect of the Per- 
siau. Their Tartar physiognomy remains, 
however, nnchaiiged, so that it is impossible 
to iiiiKfcnko them. The Hazara mountains arc 
or. tho S. W. of Ralkh. ^J’he Hazavah are of 
a pure Mongolian type, indicative of tlioir 
Tnmuian origin. The Hazarah are shiah 
mahomeilans they derive their chief subsist- 
ence from their flocks. They are good 
marksmen and also ride and wrestle. — Gid. 
Ueview^ No. 61, 433. Masaon's Journflif^ 

Vol. II, p. 29-"). Viffue^ 8 Personal Narrative, 
p. 367-165). Forrier's Joiirn, j>. 223, 237. 
Voj'aFs ’A jierseimf .Norm/ryc p. 113 to 171. 
Masson's JourveySf Vol. ii. p; 2 1 7. Papers. 
Fast JmVui (Qahnl and A fghan idan p. from 
1*^5 to 130.) Yuh Ciiihaijy II p. 54*0. Fah 
Farrier Journ. jj. 222. See India, Kafir, 

I ICavir, Kalmuk, Kazzalbash, Jews, Kabnl, 
Inscriptions, Khyber, Koli, Moiigal, Punjab. 

IIAZAUA river is tho Aras, the modem 
name of the ancient Araxes and is the Awerma 
of the Pnrans. This ancient river is now called 
Kum Feroz. It laves the foot of the rock Ista- 
khr. Tlie snowy Ardekan mountains are the 
same with those which presented soformida* 
bio a barrier to Alexander’s progress, and by 
whose slopes he descended into Per^a, in 
his advance on Persepolis. Towards the 
north of Armenia, runs the Araxes with its 
numerous tributaries. This river which at 
its commencement^ owing to its many 
ents, bears the Persian appellation of 
springs fi^om tho side of the Bitf Got, 



: V hmmkebagh; 

moantafin of thousand Lak(^ without 30 
milos south of Erzerum, and nearly in tho 
centre of the space between tlio eastern and 
western branolies of tho Euphrates. Its 
course, from its firat spring near Jebel 
Seiliaii^ is* almost N. E. for about 14-5 miles 
through Armenia ; when it turns eastward, 
being then near the frontier of Kars : this 
proximity continues for 1 10 miles. Tho 
soiirceH of tlie Aras and those of tho north | 
hiwicli. of tho Euphrates are about 1 0 miles ' 
from one another. According to Pliny (lib. 
Vr. 0 . 0). those sources arc in tlio same 
inoimtaiii, and 000 paces asunder. In 
modern times, the north-castorn districts, 
along tho banks of the Araxes, intervening 
bftwccu Adcrhijan and Georgia, had been in 
goiioral subject to the sovereigns of Persia. 
— ]lalcdni*8 Hidory of Fr:ma Vul. If. p. 212. 
Jnurual of tiki Royal Geoyrayhical Sociely Vol. 
VL Riirt ir j). 200. 

HAZAUA CA1\ SCO Kush or Cush. 

IIAZAIiDANA, Hind. Euphorbia hy- 
poricilblia, E. tliymifolia. 

IIAZAUEA MOGRA. Jasrninurn sainbac. 

IIAZAREW, a niahomcdau ceremony. 


HEAD DRESS. 

HAZAR KIKIAH, hero arc nd t^cs id 
bo seen, but tho ground is very verdant from 
tho quantity of water. Q^his spot is called 
llazar Kinian, or the thou.sand springs* It 
is in Kurdnstan, in the district of Aalan^ ani 
alpine spot where innumerable springs stuitHb 
from the ground . — Riclis Residence in jpoofV 
dlstan Vol.lp. 202. 


HAZEL NUT. 


Noisoitcg Avoilencs, Fii. 1 Avcllane, bAt; , 

Haschuisse, Gsn, j Fumluk, PKaa^ 

Fintlnlc, Gnz. Hinm>. I Avcllaas, 

Nacciiiolo, avclirie, It. | Avellauas, s€ 

The fruit of dilTorcnt species of the Coryli or 
hazel trees. The kernels have a mild, farL ■ 
naceous oily taste, agreeable to most ])alatea, 
A kind of chocolate has been prepared from 
them; and. they have been sometimes made 
into bread. They .arc grown in England, 
Prance, and Portugal, hut chiefly Spain. They 
arc also produced abundantly in the Hima- 
layas. Hazel n nte are imported into Bombay 
from the Persian Gulf. According to the 
English Cyclopajdia, tl>e. hazel-niit is the 
Ihiib of the wild bush of Corylus avellana, 
iinoli.anged and nniniproved by cultivation. 
U dilfers from the <lomesticated variofies 


B ic X r. . C(' rylus colurna, 


IIAZAREEBAGIT, a small station in L. ordy in being smaller and rather more 
‘Jl" L. 54’, 1750 Ihct above tlio soa and hardy. — McCtdlochf Fimlkmr^ Eng, Cgo. vd, 
about 220 miles from Calcutta, in a district III. 21. 

of tho same name. It is a healtliy spot ; the HAZI HAT, in mahoniedan divination, til 
earth sandy and rocky, presenting a strong | flame of a chanmwiek. 

conlrubt to the loomy and alluvial sod ofj HaZIH ZAMIN, Hind. Pers. a porsonal 

Southern 'Bengal. The country slopes to i 

the South, towards Sumbuljiore. Ihe Northj HAZIZ. Au. Hind. Borberis lyciuxn*. 
ami Past parts of the district are very moim- HaZRAT. An. Hind. P^rs. ^ An 
tuiiiouH, hut level, and even depressed towards I jjonorilic app(‘llat.ion, equivalent to lord, 
thoMiihauudy. BoLweeii Hazareebagh and reverence, Mr. worship ; Lord Jesus, flazrat 
Palcuiow on the East and Jubbulporo on the ; Hnzrnt Ali, tho lord Ali. ' 
west and thence southwards tn Nagporc and HAZliAT IMAM a town on the sonip . 
Lluindah. Central India has, in the East, live bank of the Oxus producing good silk. Bei 
Well marked sub-divisions of .sedimentary Ihdjawnr. • 

vockswith coal bearing strata, the Talchir, HAZREE. Breakfast, literally, the aeseit ^ 
Rirakur, Ironstone shales, Rani gunj and the bly. ■ f ■ ; 

Rmehet, but at a short distance to the west, HEAD CLOTHS, COTTON, or Boomj^ ; 
there are only a threefold scries, tho Talchir, are nmnufactuivd in the Aladrag distrie^ ^ 
llRtakur, and the Panchet. All these sue- they are always in squares of 5 1 and 6 - 
cessive beds (possibly with the exception of with laco borders and are always red C0» 
the Talchir) representing an enormous Isi^isc loured, printed with white spots. Tbesearil 
time, agi'ee in one respect that they seem worn by liiudoos as turl .nds and aveyalii^ 
to be purely fresh- water (fluviatile or Iluvio- at from 8 Rupees to 250. ^ ^ 

lacustrine) deposits. The Damoodali, the lUJAD DRESS. The Turks of 
barakur,theAdjai aud the Aloro, rivers seem and of Egypt wear the turban and 
ftt an early period to have formed one gene- Fez cap. The Jews of Syria, Egy^>i^ .; 
rj^-l estuary,— tho basins of the Soiie, and Persia, wear tho turban. Many 
the Nerbudda. But tho Mahan uddy and Persia, wear caps. The mahomeidans 
the Godavery, in all of which oxtensivo many hindus of India, nse tnrbans. ^ 

^eposita of .coal have been found, as yet Chinese story ascribes wing-like 
"oern to liave not been connected.— Jfwwdy’s dages to tho emperor’s cap. But the ; 

^kekkes m India^ Vol, I. p. 4 . I attached to the cap are rather 
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' feature, : and are remarkably pr®- 
state coatome of the kings ef 
aud the sultans of Java. Yd$ 
.1. p.lU. 

BTADIE, the Malaysia name of a tree in 
the^ foiests of Canara. It grows from 
mihteeu inches to two feet in diameter, and 
fi:^m thii'ty to fifty feet high. It yields a close 
:^ined wood, and is said to be durable ; but 
: ^ is rather scarce . — Forests of Malabar 
cmi Canara, 

.^i^^BADLESS TESTACEA. See Chama^ 
febA Ghamidffl. 

; !!HE.Ji-NUN, or Amoy, is an island in the 
Province of Foo-keen, and the city is of the 
third class, situate in Lat. 24^ 32 K Lon. 

' Il8^ 6 East, and has a remarkably fine 
* hb capable of affording safe 

\ Afichon^e to one hundred sail, the entrance 
V narrow passage, for- 

tijScid on either side. The population of 
exceeds 200,000, the greater portion 
It jS^jurnom are occupied in the coasting trade, 
v; 9he citv of Amo^ is about eight miles in 
^reh^mference, including the outer town or 
f noHh-eastern environs, the outer 

. tdwn is separated from the city by a chain of 
]^ks, with a paved pass to a covered gate- 
t wky, on the summit, and is skirted by the 
;h outw harbour ; Amoy is well ’fortified, as 
s tli^ citadel, which is more than a mile in 
f y bihihtnfereuoe commands the inner town, 
China and the GMtwse. Vol I. p. 132.133. 
fiBARI, Mahr-, Termirialia chebula, Metz, 
^>;VKBART-LBAYED COCCULUS. Exg. 



Ins cordifolius. D, C. 
ART LEAVED-Fia. 


Ficus cordifo. 


fi^ET-LEAVED MENISPERMUM 
Ifitt^mum cordifolium. 

"~1i^T«PEA. Cardiospermum halicaca 

m" 

, : Viola tricolor. Pansy. 

Ij^gl^eiUI oft a beauteous flower there grows, 
ayes unnoticed and unseen ; 

In tS^t jeourity it humbly blows, 

its purple head to deck the green. 
>^j9^Wsr, as Nature’s poet sweetly sings, ^ 

milk white, and Heart’s-ease was its name, 

, Cupid poised his roseate wings, 

Awial’s snored b^m to inflame. 

Mth’ traabheraus aimi||a god his arrow draw, 

^ with icy oonpess did repel, 

’ "I , HWg thence with feathery speed it flew, 
lonely flower, at last, it fell. 
ipi^italNi no mdre the wandering shepherd found 
. Jgora tha nymphs its snowy form possess, 

f;;. now changed to pnrple by Love’s wound, 

no more,-.<-’TiB Love in idleness. 

Mrs. Sheridan,^, 47 

BiflQ. Quercus ihoaua. 
Poo hgyiiig, Bui^ic. The h^t in 


Sander's ^ermpmeter, on thp Fut^h-r^ 
in 1840, rose to 175® ih 
which enabled him to poach eggs in the 
burning sand. The mean' heat at Bombay 
is 84® at Madras 83®, Calcutta 79? lielfai 
72®. Ferrier Joum, p. 269. See Gun. 
powder. 

HEATHER, HIMALAYAN. Andro. 
meda fastigiata. 

HEAVEN. See Swarga Moksha. 

HEAVENS, the seven. 

HEAVY SPAR or Sulphate of baryta, 
sulfate de baryte, French ; schwefelsaures 
Baryt German, is more abundant as a mine* 
ral than the Carbonate. The finest speci- 
mens have been obUined from Dufton in 
Cumberland : Dr. Royle found it on the 
Himalaya, near the convalescent depot at 
Landour. — lllustr, Uintal, Bot. p, xxxiii, 
Frop. 

HEBALSU. Can. The Wild Jack-wood. 

HEBEL, the vanishing, the Abel of the 
Bible. 

HEBENSTREITAa genns of under shrubs 
grown in common gaideii ground, the 
flowers white. 

HEBER. The passage, a historical term 
connected with the race of Arphaxad, — indi- 
cating their passage near the Upper Tigris, 
in a south-western direction. — Bimen, See 
Joktan. 

HEBER a bishop and metropolitan of 
India, an eminent writer, was found dead in 
his bath, atlVichinopoIy, on tlie 4 th October 
1833. In his time, ho visited many parts of 
India and consecrated most of the church 
yards and churches, which led to after re- 
gulations. 

HEBHARUVARU. Kahn. A .class of 
brahmans in Mysore}. 

HBBOLSU. Mahb. Artocarpus hirsute, 
Lam, 

HBBRADENDRON GAMBOGIOIDES, 

Graham, 

Cambogia gutta, Linn, | Mangosta niorella Desrousi. 


Assara Rewand, Aa. 

lli.vD. Pkbs. 
Gambo^ tree, Enu, 
Rewand Chini, Quz. 
Sirah, 


Bong, 

Go'katu, 

Kattt, 

Nana goraka, 
Mukki, 


Malat. 

Sjngh. 


Tax. 


A moderate sized tree of Ceylbn from the 
bark of which the gamboge of commerce 
oozes. The genus belongs to the natnial 
order Clusiacem, and was establishod by 
Professor Graham of Edinburgh, for tpe 
gamboge-tree of Ceylon. The gamboge Of 
commerce is known bythe names of . 
imd IKam ffambo ^^e g^b^e 
is in cyliiidera, eitherjoHd or bollovfi 

oallbd i^s itja — -^ **^'* 



fi^ Mttg i^lfed^OT fro being poared 
infib tbe h^ollow of bamboos. According to 
Lieutenant White, in his ‘Visit to Cochin 
Chins,* in this form it is usually of tbe best 
quality, but. Mr. Pereira has shown that some 
very impure is occasionally in the form of 
pipes. As this pipe-gamboge is usually ex- 
ported from Singapore, it has been doubted 
whether it was actually the produce of Siam ; 
bat specimens from Mr. G. Swinton, which 
were sejit to him direct from Siam, when he 
was Chief Secretary to the Indian Govern- 
ment, os the produce of that country, are 
identical with the best pipe-gamboge of com- 
merce. The only information respecting its 
proparstiou is that given to Koenig by a 
Catholic priest, who officiated as such to his 
co-religionists of Cochin China, and who 
stated that the inspissated juice obtained 
from breaking the leaves and young shrubs, 
as well as the fragrant lignum aloes, are 
given as a tribute to tho king of Siam by 
the Christians residing thera. The tree 
must therefore be common, and probably 
near inhabited places, and therefore very 
likely to be Oxycarpus Cochin chinensis of 
Lonreiro (now referred to the genus Garcinia) 
who names it from its acid fruit, and des- 
cribes it as cultivated in Cochin China. 
Specimens of a plant, something similar to 
this in the form of its loaves, given by Mr. 
Malcolmson, were collected by him in Ran- 
goon, which he thought might be the gam- 


HEBRADENBBOSr PICTOIUm. 
that of Siam; and ks medicinal 
precisely the same, as proved in Ceylbu by 
Dr. Piteaim, and by Drs. Graham and 
Christison in Edinburgh. The plant, ihbiigb 
new named, is far from being new, Dk 
G raham considers it to bo identical 
the Carcapuli of Herman, the Cambogiagutjte 
of Linnoeus, the Garcinia morella of lati| 
authors, and tbe Stalagmitis cambogioidel 
of Moon’s ‘Catalogue of Ceylon Planted 
The last name might have been retained, M 
it was originally intoTided for it, had it not 
been discovered by Mr. Brown that the spe* 
cimciis in the * Banksian Herbarium* coif 
lected by Kosnig, and from which Murray’s 
character of the genus and species was es* 
tablished, consist not of one, but of two dis- 
tinct plants, the flowers of Xanthochymus 
ovalifolia being stuck by sealing-wax npon 
a branch of what appears to be this Ceylon 
plant. The genera Stalagmitis and Xan- 
tbochymus are therefore one genus, as was 
previously inferred by Cambessodes, who 
has retained for it the former, as the prior 
name. The genus Hebradendrou has dioe- 
cious flowers, the male having the calyx 
membranaceons, 4-sepalled, persistent ; co- 
rolla 4-petalled; stamens monadelphous; 
column 4*sided ; anthers terminal, opening 
by the circumcision of a flat and nmbilipats 
terminal lid. The infloresence of the female 
tree is similar to that of the male, the flower 
white and a little larger, with a germin pre- 


boge plants, as it contained a yellow pursa- wisely in miniature of the fruit, and 


tive juice in tho rind of its fruit*. Dr. 
Orabam thinks that the Siam plant may be 
a nearly allied species of the same genus as 
the Ceylon plant. The Ceylon gambogo is 
usually considered inferior; that which 
forms an article of commerce no doubt is so ; 
and \ye have been informed by one of the 
principal merchants of Ceylon that, fiiiding 
the gamboge there very cheep, he had been 
mdaced to purchase and send it to England, 
hut had not been able to sell it from its in- 
ferior quality. Ho doubt, however, some of 
jeuy excellent quality is produced in Ceylon 
oy the tree which has been called Hebra- 
^ndron cambogioides, and Mrs. Colonel 
Walker describes it as “brilliant and ex- 
wilent,” and “os good for water-colour 
rawings as any she ever used.’* Dr. 
^mham ascribes its inferiority to want of 
preparing the article for market; 
®ttgh it is yet doubtful whether the Ceylon 
P“*ihoge of commerce is all yielded by this 
but Mrs. Walker on one occasion, in 


jji a forest of these trees, saw 

» with the bark out off in various 

9**^^®^**®^ shown that there 
wibtttah identity of composition with 


rounded like it with several (ten ?) abor- 
tive stamens. The berry is many ( 4 ) celled 
cells I -seeded, surrounded at the base with 
some free abortive stamens, crowned by a 
iobed and maricatod sessile stigma ; cotyl% 
dons fleshy, united ; radicle central, filiforiu 
trees with entire leaves. — Dr. Chrutm£ 
See Clusiaceae, Dyes, Gamboge. 

HEBRADENDROH PICTORIUM C/irtS- 
tlsm. 

Garciuia Picfcoria.~IJUi!li. 

A tall tree of the Malabar coast 60.. fee|fi 
high, of a conical shape, and very fuU pi 
branches. Tho bark is pretty thick, sea;* 
brous and ramous on the outside, of a dai^ 
ferruginous colour, int^mixed -with mat^ 
yellow specks, and tbr^gh its su^ta^eOi;^ 
particularly on the inside, consideralulav 
masses of gamboge are found. The youpgl 
shoots are somewhat angular, smooth pq^: 
ished, of a deep green colour- The leay^f 
are opposite, short petioled, oblong; 
tricose, rather acute, entire, smooth on bqth^' 
sides, and of a Arm texture, from 3 td\4; 
inches long, by 1 or 2 inches broad. ' 
calyx consists of two unequal pairs of eqqiii: 
cave obtuse leaflets, permanent. Fotals j^^ 
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, ■ -HEBREW. 

lonjifer than the erfyx. An?tl»ers from 
::40 to 15, oblong, 2-lobed, and seemingly 
f: lertiia Ovary superior, round, 4f-celled, 
f nvifch ono ovule in each, attached to the axis 
a little above its middle. The berry is the 
Rise of a largo cherry, oval, smooth, very 
alightly marked with four lobes, crowned 
with the sessile 4-lobed verruooso perma- 
Bent stigma. Roxburgh says he received 
froquent samples of the gamboge of this 
: ti?w from a correspondent at Telliohorry, 
«nd iniiforraly found it, even in its crude 
/ nrirediied state, superior in colour while rc- 
►ceht, but not so permanent as that from 
China. Tim tree grows on the highest parts 
of Wynaad in tho peninsula of India. — 
f> Lindley Flora Mcditiitf quoted in Rofjle's 
McUeria Medlea, 

HEBREW is the Inngaage of the sacred 
f^Ooks of the Old Testament and does not 
contain at most above 1,200 roots, the anxi- 
liary forms included. Like all Aramaic lan- 
: ^ages it contains a great number of forms, 
for flexion or composition, thus an “ x” signi- 
fies to live, life, alive, a living being. The 
language of Tyro and Siden, was pure old 
Hebrew. Abram was a Hebrew, wlio spoke 
Aramaic as his mother tongue, hut migrated 
from the Trans-Enplirates country and 
.Adopted the language of Kannan, whoso first 
born son was SiiJon. 1, 400 years after 
Joseph, Kanaan was ocoupietl by tlie Israe- 
, lito, Edomite and Canannite, ns separate 
Bairions. In the Old Testament., (Isaiali xix. 
1^,) the language of the Bible is called the 
• fch^tta.go of Kanaan, in no instance Hebrew. 
This langnageis used by tho small colony of 
Jews residing in Cochin and its neighbour- 
i^^ood; and is their means of acquiring a 
l^owledgo of their religion. Dr. Pritchard 
makes his fourth family of tonj^ues, the 
. ||yro- Arabian languages, which, he says, 
'Appear to have been spoken from tho very 
earliest times by the various nations who 
^inlmbited that part of Asia lying to the 
. W.^fcward of the Tigris. Chevalier Bunsen 
'iiftipes these the Semitic stock of languages, 

; amongst which he includes those of the 
Hebrews and other tribes of Kanaan or Pa- 
tho Phenicians: — the 
JlTiamaic tribes of Aram, Syria, Mosopota.. 
mla, and Babylonia, speaking Syrian in tho 
.v w^st and the so-called Chaldaic in the 
east; and thirdly, tho Arabians, whose Ian- 
. |^$ge is connected, through the Himyari- 
with the Ethiopic, tho ancient, now the 
lan^^^ of Abyssinia. The Semitic 
nf Elchom, frorn^Sliem, i.s tho Syro-Arabian 
of and Arabic of Leibnitz. 

The. Hebrew race, speaking this family of 
; igitoraut of science, and thoocra- 


tie, has devoted itself to the expression of 
religions instincts and intiiitions^-r-m one 
word to the establishment of monotheism. 
The Semitic has, nccording ’ to Mr. Farrar 
three main branches * 

Aramaic, divided iqto two dialects, Sy. 
riac and Chaldee. 

Hebrew, with which is connected tlio 
Carthaginian, Phoenician and Arabic, 

Besides these, Egyptian, Babylonian, As- 
Syrian a.nd the Berber dialects are now con- 
sidered to have a Semitic character, by 
Champollion, Bunsen (Egyptian) Lassen, 
Eugene Bornonf, Dr, Hincks, Sir H. Raw. 
liuson (Assyrian) and Prof. F. Newman 
(Berber.) Esseninns were a sect amongst tlio 
Hebrews who every day saluted the rising 
sun. The Hebrews, in Afghanistan and 
Bombay are called Ban-i-Tsrael. — Bunsen, i, 
270-271. iv. 419. CcddiceUyit. 3. See India, 
Inscriptions, p. 372. Iran, Jews, Kali, 
Sacrifice, Sanskrit, Serpent. 

HEBRON in Judea was a refuge city, also, 
according to the Jews, tho grave of our 
parents is there. See Bait. 

'HEBULHU. Mahh. Artocarpus hirsuta, 

. HECATE, See Kali. 

HEDDE, Can., Nauclea cordifolia, Roilt. 

HEDDE WOKE, Singh., Choecarpuspuu- 
gens. 

H ED BRA, a genus of plants belonging to 
tho natural other Araliacea), the Ivy family, 
generally trees or shrubs, several genera of 
which, Panax ; Diraorphanthus } Aralia and 
. Iledern, occur in India. 

I 'j’lio following species are known in »tLG 
' Indic.s. 

aenminn^ba. hctcrophylla. I roRt.rata, 

exaltata, jnckinua. ■ trifolinta. 

IjcHx. racemosa. I umbclUfdR. 

Arbundnl and Biridi, plants of KnghflJ* 
are species of Hcderci, Rng. Cyc. 
hows. 

HEDBRA BXALTATA, Thw. A largo 
tree growing in the central province a 
Ccyioiip at an elevation of 4,000 to 6,00v 
feet.— r/w. JSn. PI. Zeijl. p. 132. 

HEDBRA HELIX, The Ivy: Common 
Ivy; 


Laldab, Ar. 

Kussus, „ 

Harbamba!! of JnFi<i;3r. 
Arbambal „ 

Karmora Of Kagiian. 
Mcwlia „ 

Brumbnim of Beas. 


Dnkari IIbas- 

Parwattb Trans 
Rural of CiienavM 
Kuril of 

Rarbaruof 
Kaninru 


Tho ivy is a comnipn plant all ® ' 
rope, clinging to trees and walls. 
climbing stem with root-like fibres v wa , 
coriaceous, smooth, shining. ^ 

corampiiily wild in England, and is 
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nEDYGlinJM COROKAEIUM. 
ii. Ontamental Plaflto fwming inner ftnoes. 


Lawsonia inormis, L. 
Jjoniwra li^nstriiia, Wall. 
Citrus liniGtta, Uiss. 
Morns indica, L. 


Adhatoda yasica, Km. 

,t botonitfft} iVaea. 
GrafitopLyllnm 

At’es. 

neni] urn ssnvulgaris,ir«|^. . 
Gardonui liorida,Z>. ' 
Allunuuida cathartica^ 


■■-'V,:;: asrOGES, “■ 

many distant parta of>.he Old World 
lying between the Canaries and Europe on 
tliiiwest, and the northern parts of China 
on the east. In the Canaries it acquires its 
largest size, being Tzhat is called in English ^ 

gardens, the Insh or Giant Ivy, vhich pi.^iianthug .-eticulaU.. 
grows. SO nmch faster than the European jvr. 
jorm. In the north of India, and indeed Tlibisons rosa sinensis, L 
occasionally in Italy, tlie berries, instead of iU. Plants nsed for cdgitif^ garden walksC 
being blaek as in Britain are bright yellow, pedilanflma titliymaloi- I Ro.sa indica, L. 
and it is snpposed that this is more ^)articn- des, lUt. I „ 8criiporn«ren&,Cur<iff 

larly the Hedera of the Roman poets. The Vinca rosoa, ITOJ. j 
flowers are yellowish and appear late in the Jloliotropinm Curassavicum, L. 

season^ and, in consequence, are ranch re- rpjjg Cacti, Agavem and I'lnnhorhim arc 
sorted to by bees at seasons when little other adapted to the arid ilistriets. their structure* 
food is to be had. It is epmraon in the Pnii- enabling them to exist, when refreshed witfe 
jab Himalaya, at places f^m 3,200 to 8,000 occasionfll showers ; tlio Mirnoscos and 
f(?ot, occurs Jn the Salt Range nnd Trans- Cmsalpinou) seem to enjoy the somewhat 


Indus j and Br.Bellew got it at 3,000 feet near 
t!io Sufed Koh. It is stated to be a favour* 
iU^ food of goats, and in Kullu the leaves arc 
said to be added to the beer of the country 


more cold and moist climate of the Balagliaut " 
districlj? ; while the Barnbusoa' and I^andanese^ 
luxuriate in tlierich loamy soil of the Mul- 
nad (i. e. Rain country) Plants, for railway 


to nulie it stroiig.-Dr. J. L. Stemirl, U. I)., foncos onglit, to diirer as tlio line is continned 

. . ... tlirongll vai-iouR distriots, in niarordance wltJv 

the conditions under which particular plants 


HKDEllA UMBELLIPERA a native of 
Amboyna, w'liore it is called *‘»Snnmi.” It 
lias a shrubll}', nnarnied, stem, and yields a 
blaokish or dnll-brown resin with a very 
powerful aromatic camphorated smell.— 
Eiiij. Cite. 

HEUGE HOG, the Erlnaccns of the^Iam- 
malia, of which there are in India, at least, 
two species, H. col laris ami E. rncutalis. See 
mammalia. 

HBHGIilS are not used for the cold wea- 
ther crops of Indiju Fiir the garden crops, 
su^ar cahe, betel, vine and others, ttie 
species of Faccliarum arc used. 


thrive best between certain limits of tempe- 
rature and moisture. — TJntnhcrtfs Travels^ 
Vol. HI. p. 8, JM Clcyhorn in Rep, Brit. Atie, 
1850, p. 311. 

HEHGE QIJI.XCE. /Egle sopiarm^ 
HKDJAZ. Akaii. Goat. ^ 

HKDOO, Maitu. Can. Nauclea parvifoHar 
Roxh. _ ' 

IIEDUNG of Java the chopping knife of 
the Tenger mountaineers. ^ 

11EI)-VA-Maiir, a drover or caHle- 
dealer. 

HEDYCHITOT, a genus of plants hr- 


A’:'i « J • T I'll u. griiu.-j ui pwuin) or- 

Quick-bec ges are fornied m Japan of the , to the natural order Zingiberaceto,. 

ycium Jiiponicum, Citrus trihiliata, the | which 28 species occur in the East Indie^ 
Hulema, species of Viburnum, Thnja, Spi- j t.bem wdth sweet smelling flovvei’S. 

rma; and arbours are made ot the Doliciios ypj.y fi'n.prrant species of hedvchiiim wntli 
1 long narrow petals, and an epiphytic habit 

often seen in Tavoy. Marsdon gives 
Gandnsiili, as the Hedychinm coronarium 
of Linnrens, tlio doolal cimmpa of India, and 
adds that its flowers are woni Jis ornamsnts ^ 
in the hair, and in the enigmatical Imif ' 
gnage of flowers stand for inconsUncy,^ . 
Mason. Jour. Ivd. Arch., Vol. V. No. 8^; 


•owing US the hedge plants of India. 

i- Plants adiipted for Field-enclosures, 
flpiintia dillenii, Haw. | Epienrpinus oricntails, 


Agave americaiia, L. 

%liorbia tii-ucalli, L. 

)i antiquornm, L. 
M ^ nivulin., Jiuch. 
vaesalpinia sopiaria, Rox. 


Itluiuv. 

Jatroplia enrens, L, 
IHiioncn uculnata, Itox. 
Capparig aepiaria, L. 

„ apliylla, Rox. 
Sentia indica, Rront/. 


j» sappan, Jj. scntia mUica, Jironj/. ylwnifjj/ 

jifiDYCHIGM CORORARIUil. -J 

fluijnndina bondiic, Jy. Balsamodoiuirou beiTyi, Doolal cliampa, Bexo. ) Khct-lan-tliao, ’BirRii.' 

iawl? I I n The garland flower, much cnlhVated : 

>m(nanapulclierrima,5. Tocldaloa sculeata, Pm. „ 

Jhmoaarubicaulia, W Bambusa arundinacca, flowers are fragrant, co ours, oi'ange, 

uiRadnlnSD TV.-I1J trnllnTV ann ■wnTie. TIia vfilinw nnri ' 


'"gadulciB, WilU. 

Acacia arabica, miW. 
Vo’V „^ciuj»a, ]). C: 

'^achelhafetneBiana, Tf. 
.Mi. ■ 

zepiaria,^ W. 


WilUl. 

Bambusa spinbsa, Row. 

„ nana, Rox 
DendrocalomuB 
Nees. 

Pandanua odotatlisimuB, 
L. 


yellow and white. The yellow and vrhii^l' ; 
varieties are both common. This is ■ ; 
most charming of all the plants of this 
tulda, ordei*— the great length of time it 

tinues to throw out a profusion Of 
beautiful, fragrant blossoms, makes itr^Ja ^ 
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m 

desirable/* Tbe f)1aht8 arenatjres 
/Mlndia^ and light rich soil : 

;;;ifchey aro increased by dividing the roots.— 
^ Moatbi Voigt, Mason, Riddell, 

HBDrCHlUM SPIC^TUM.-]loy?^; Bof. 
Mag- 


and tbe seeds of tlieinmial ipebijM 

be sown in an open border. 

HEPYSARUM ALHAGI. m». ' 


^Banksli ; Saki of RXvi. 
.Banbaldi ; Shlui „ Bkas. 
Sidhoiil Hind. 

;Khor { Shalwi, SuTLRd. 


Baxaar foots. 
Kapar Kachri, Hinh. 

Knchur. „ 

Sefir, • „ 

liatti ,, 


Alha^ mauronimToiiRNE 
„Nepalensium J). G. 

Manna Hebraica Don. 
Juvassa, Beno. 

Hebrow manna plantENo 
Camels thorn, „ 
Peve de Unip, Pa. 

Kamels dom, Ger. 

Sttsskle, Giiz. i 


Ononis spinosa 
Stiottk.ul'Byza, 

Jnansa, 

Juasn, 
Badnwnrt, 
SImtnr Khar, 
Dehveh samani, 


Hasskf,. 

Arab. 

Hind. 

PlttS. 

Tijku. 


A spiny shriib, from its branches exndesa 
sweet snbstance like manna ; tatties are some- 


*! This grows thronghout the East Indies 
And in the Panjab Himalaya np to near the 

(^htlam at least at from 3,500 to 7,500 feet ^ 

And in China. Its large broad leaves are times made of it, in Upper Hindoo8tan. Wd' 
twisted and made intd) coarse mats for sleep- | Igtod could not leaim that manna is procured 
Ing on, Ac. The tuberous roots have, as ' from this tree, in S. Arabia as in the vicinity 
Aild ginger,” been tried by Earopeansj as of ]itount Travels Vol I. p, 

A preserve, bnt without success. The root * 


It iVagfant, warm, and aromatic, and Dr. 
&pr1e thinks it may probably be the 
. or lesser galarigal of Ainslie; Capoop 

: Tcntchory is the root of this plant, it is aimiit 
: jl^lf an inch in diameter, and, in Chiiia, is 
■ small pieces’ and dried for exporta- 

;? tion ; has internally a whitish coloui*, but 
externally it is rough and of a reddish color j 
it has a pungent and bitterish taste, and a 
( ali^Uly aromatic smell. It is exported to 
Bbmliay, and from thence to Persia and 
^5 itissaidlio be used in perfumery 

A^d for medicinal purposes, and also to prc- 
%. M#ve clothes from insects. In Garhwal, 


139. Aw 9. Mat AM. p. 176. 
HEDYSARUM GA;WET1CUM. 

' , Salapnrni. Hind. 

This root is believed to be from the Hedy, 
sarnm gangeticum, one of the Legnminosie, 
a bitter tonic used in fever.— Cci. Ex„ 
18fi2. 

HEDYSARUM OYRANS. The wings 
of the ternato leaves of this leguminous 
plant are constantly oscillating upwards 
and downwards, as if invested with the 
power of voluntary motion, quite indepond, 
ently of any external stimulus. — Hartwiq. 

HEDYSARUM JUNCEUM, the Rush* 
stemmed Hedysanirn, grows in vast quan- 
tities in Siiekhawatti aud elsewhere, near 
Jaepoor, the small branches are sweet and 
eaten by camels and other cattle. This 
becomes a considernble bush, and has. no 
thorns. — Gen. Med. Top, p. 2(l5. 

HEDYSARUM LAGEHARIUM. Roxb. 
Syn. of ./E.schynomene aspera, 

HEDYSARUM LIHBARE is used m 


/' ithey are used in washing the newly married, 

M that they are pounded 

tobacco for tbe hookali.— 

I Roxh. i. 1 0 p. 608 ; 

- J. L. Stewa)% Punjab Plants, p. 239. 

HED¥()TIDEJS a socfckm of plants of 
Nat order Cincbonncese, containing lO 

:ij^ilf^dlandi , iLerchea; 2 Green ia; 3 Acle- 

; 1 Xaathoplytnrn ; 26 Ophiorhizn;! Cochin China as a ^(miadrlc^ and H nipi- 
Afgostemma ; I Spiradiclis j 2 Neurocaljx ; j num.is used in Siberia for the same pur- 
gijDentella; 96Hedyotis; 2KohHntia; 10 
■^UjeiiabaloR ; 5 Axanthes; 2 Urophyllurn. 

‘HEDYOTES, a genus of the section 
^ ^edyotideae, Nat. order Cinchonaceos ; some 
i^ Aflhe species are pretty flowering plants, 

. Athetwiele mostly unimportant. W. Ic, Voigt, 

' ^WoTBS UMBELLATA Lam. B. Bb. 


HedyotM hispida, Roth: I Oldenlandia umbellata 


JS^^otes . Indioa Ram\ 
Seh, 

Xlldisn 111^ Bug, 
'r'tjfbnfo.- ■ 8 imoh. 

Sayan mnl. „ 


Linn, Roxb. 

Saya. 

Kmbnrel obeddi, 
Cheriveln. 


T.45f. 

TtL. 


All the species of tbe 
liiinutAedysaru^ They 

AyA IR A : perennial 


pose. 

^ HEDYSARUM NALLA K A S H iK A. 

I Roxb. Syn. of OrmocarpumsonnoideS 'B' 6. 

HEDYSARUM PROSTRATUM. Linx. 
Syn. of Indigofera enneaphylla.— Biwft. 
HEDYSARUM SENNOIDKS. 

Ormocarpum senrioides.— B. C. 

JiiDgli Mnngbi ki-jar, 

Dck. 

Eanana, thigum, Sans. 

The root possesses a considerable de^ee 
of warmth and ds , prescribed, as tonic in ^ 
certain cases of fever, also, in decoction, it is j 
supposed to bo a valuable iremedy in rheu- j 
matic affections of long standipgv ; 


Katu muninga vayf,TAM. | 
Adivi xnunaga veru, TKt. • 


v With ginglllO Ojl, U . liniUiettA ,• IP* -Tr”' « 

\ x?idobtbeyyteansA&oc^i)^ 



applicaiiou in paralytic and in 

lumbago.— ilfet/., p. 74. 

HEDYSARUM STIPULACEUM. I?urm. 
and H. triflonim Linn. Wii.lp. are Syna of 
Deamodium triflovum. 

HEDYSARUM TUBEROSUM. 

Pueraria tnboirosa. — Haiilc's Tc. Kemp, Tab. 25. 

Kudsunii, Hi.nw. | Daroo I'ooiiuxlee — T rl. 

A rare species, a native of tlie valleys far 
up amongst the mountains. It tlowers dur- 
ing the Imt season, at wliich time it is per- 
fectly naked of leaves, being deciduous 
about the beginning of the cold season. 

The root peeled and bruised into a cata- 
plasm is employed by tbe natives of the 

mountains ^hero it grows t-o reduce swell- 

ings of tlie joints. — Roxh. FI. Ind., Vol. .[J, | the mercury with the gold placed in a pie^e 
p. 861). ^ 1 of cliarcoal, the centre of which has been 

HKHIIj. This part 0 1 the body is often ^ hollowed out ; this is then put into the fire 
alluded to by oriental nations. The only ;i,„l the smelting takes place, the gold- 
vulnerable part of Krishna s body, was his finder using a piece of bamboo as a blow- 
heel, in whi(di he was shot by a Bhil. j pipe: when the whole mass is rod hot, the ' 

ITKEMAOll A, a bag made of the skin of j charcoal containing the gold is taken out. 
a lamb, used by lakirs. dropped into water, and the shining metal 

IIKMN. Every Chinese province is di- appears. Gold also occurs in the Diijmoh 

river As.sarn.— Ua/. Ex. 18G2. 

H EE RAN A or .Hiraua in east Oiid*]i, 
manuring a field bypeiiniiig a herd of cattle or 
flock of sheep in it for several hours. Kli- 


HBPT; 

as that of China.” Gold dust' is washed in 
the Dikerie river in the Tezj^f difitriot^ 
but all the rivers in the north of 'Asiam 
probably contain the^'anriferous mdtal, and 
on apprbfiching the .strata in the hills, the 
grains of metal found are of larger size. The 
value of the gold on the spot is rupees 16 for 
the quantity of a weight of a rupee. The As- 
samese use no cniille. A spot is selected aiiiid 
after digging down 4 or 5 feet, the sand Ja;: 
tjikon oat and washed by passing water ovOr 
it in any long leaf found at hand. The duet 
is then put into a small wooden or brass cn^ 
and a small quantity of quicksilver added, the 
mass is .then gently moved together, the 
mercury taking np the gold and leaving tlie 
'•“ud. The water is then drained off and 


vi<led into a certain number of districts, 
called ‘ Fu,’ ‘ Ting,’ * Chow, or ‘Haeu.* A 
‘ Kn ’ is a large portion or department of a 
province under tJio general eoiitr’ol of a 
civil olTicer, immediately subordinate to tlic 
brad of the provincial governmont. — 
Chhifise, 

JIWEN AMBlIiFiA GASS.' Sixgk. An- 
tulosma zevlanicum. — Jjam. 

HEEN-KADOL. Slnuii. jEgiceras fra- 
gi-ans. — J\tin. 

HFFRABOL. Hixd. Sans. Ralsarao- 
dendron inyrrlia. AVfr.v nh Eni'n.. 

HEEHAi>AKUN. Dragon’s blood, from 

Calamus draco.” 


h 11 tana is used in a similar sense in Roliilcund. 
Tins practice is known in England under ^ 
the name of ‘ fold-course ’ or ‘ foldage/ 
which formerly meant a privilege which 
several lords re.sei'ved to themselves of set- 
ting up folds within their man^s fop' tbe 
better manu ranee of tho same.— 

Gloss. 

HEERDA. Mauu. Termlnalia chebula, 

-Ketz. 

HERRING, Pike, and Flat-fish tribes are 


HEFRA-KASbEES, Di^y per-sulphate of t on tbe Tenasserim Coast, by 

iron, used in dycung, in making ink, blacking j bellied berrings, tbryssa-anehovies, T^ii- 



clioorii-goml, lila tootiya, iron (ilings, kutli, j braebiriis—turbols.— J/as. 318. 
eriual parts, pounded and mixed : rubbed on j HEFT, properly haft, Persian, seveD/ 


the gums. 

While Sufaid soornm (crystallized 

carbonate of lime, double relVaifting spar), 
and cinnaniou pounded togelber : used as 
tooth powder. 

Suihi-hmccs . — Impure sulphate of iron, 
Rie refuse from tlie manufactory of the sul- 
phate of copper : four seers for one rupee. — 

Gm. Med. Top. p 137. 

HEBRAKHOND, in Assam, wliere dia- 
'Honda occur. Tavernier tells us (Travels, 
P* 156), that gold, comes from the king- 
dom of Tipra, but it is coarse, almost as bad 


HEFT-DHAT, literally seven metals, cor* ^ 
responding to the planets, each of which.niiedii^ 
a metal : henco Mohiir, * tho sun,’ fop gofil’j ' 
Chandra, ‘ the moon,’ for silver.— 
jasihan^ Vol. I, p'. 274. . J- 

HEFT-AKLIM, the seven climate^ 
which the maliomedan geographers 
the earth. The ier.m is meant to 
the* Whole world, and kings 
hyperbolically assumo t]^ title of kinjp^; 
the seven climates. ■0- 

HEFT KISH WAR, has the same 

ing and allusion as heft aklim; j 
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HELFER/ ^ ; '■./ 

> sc^fereignty of the world is sometimes as- 
; under that title.-— Hwichi Infa'iUkidet 

; HEGGADEi- Kar. . The head-man of a 
town or village* bat especially applied to 
one of the Jain religion. It is also used by 
: certain castes as an affix to proper names 
to intimate respectability corresponding 
Vith sahib, or mian in Hindustan. — WiU 
son's Glossary. , 

HEGGULI of the Yevkali, Paudioii haliac- 
tns. — Linn. 

HEIBAH. SooKunduz. 

HEIL. Pers. Cardamom. Eng. 

HEJAZ, Burton says that the Arab of the 
Hejaz still uses heathenish oaths, and heathen 
names, few being mahomedan. Their ordeal 
of licking red hot iron, their practice of the 
salkh or scarification as a sign of manli- 
ness and their blood revenge, their eating 
creatures which have not been made lawful 
by the usual formula and their lending their 
wives to strangers, ho indicates as showing 
how little mahomedan ism htis influenced the 
■ uncivilized parts of tlie country. Burton's 
filgnmago to Mecca vol. iii j). 71). See 
ISettouin. 

HE JR or llnjr. Au. also Tyn-Armcni ? 
Arab? Bole Armenian, perhaps Gil-i-Arnieni. 

HEJR-UL-BAHR. Auah. Calculus cys- 
ticus. 

BEIiA, a race of northern India, occupi- 
ed as scavengers. 

, HBLBETH, Arab, also Helbb. Aiuu. 

; Trigonella fesnum Groocum. Venugreck 

HBLBULSOO. Can. Artocarpus hir- 
suta. — Lam. 

HELE. Hind. A subdivision of the Jat 
taribes. 

HELEMBE. Singh. Nauclea parvifo- 
Ifc.— jRo*5. 

; HBLBNIUM MEXICANUM a flower- 
ing plant j well adapted for borders, they are 
tiauish growing plants, with yellow coloured 
flowors* and grow in any common soil, na- 
tives of North America chiefly.— jRid(?e?/. 

HELPER) Dr., of the Bengal Medical 
Service and a celebrated botanist, was mur- 
dered by the natives of the Andamans in 
January 1839- See As. Jour. 1810, Vol. 
xxxiii. Author of Notice of tho Mergui 
Ar^ipelago. Ibid., Vol. xxxiii. Report 
bn Tenasserim, and the surrounding na- 
tibus Bl. As. Trans., Vol. viii. Along 
v«ith Lieutenant Hutchinson, he reported on 
the new coal-fleld of Tenasserim in Bl. As. 

; frons. 1839, Vol. VIII, 386. Author of 
Researches on j|ie Tenasserim Coast, in 
E^c^d of Indiaj 166, 638.— Dr. BuisU 
Cai^ogue. ' 


HBLlClDJf. 

HELIANTHBMUMi a genus of plants of 

the Cistaceas or Bock-rose tribe, of which 
the following species may be enumerated, 

ogyf»tiaeuin, N. Africa | plantaginemn, Euroiter 

Spain. Persia. * 

breweri, Britain. polyfoiiunr, Britain, 

canum, hoary sun foso. punctatum, Franco, 
denticulatum, France, Salicifolium, Spain, Italy 
[Hhet. sanguineura, Spain’. * 

eriocaulon, Spain, France, j vulgaro, common Rock', 
giittatum, S. Europe. rose, Europe, 

iucouspicunni, Spain. 

HELIANTHUS ANNUUS.-im«. Koaj. 

Shooria Mukti. Bung. Aditya Bhakti 

Sun flower. Eng. chottu ; 

Suraj mnkhi, Hind. Poddu or Proddu triii. 

Suria mukhi. Sans. gudda-chettu Trl 

Very common in gardens. — Voigt. Qen. 

Med. Top. page 206. 

HELIANTHUS OLEIFER. Wall, Syu. 
of Guizotia oleifera. — I). 0. 

HELIANTHUS TUBEIIOSUS.-W 

Bbonmoka. Beng. | Jerusalem artichoke. Eng. 
Suraj-mukhi. Beng. | 

Throughout India, this plant is cultivat- 
ed as a •'Vegetable in gardens.— Gcw. Med. 
Top. p. 206; 

HELICHRYSUM, a genus of exotic 
flowering plants, belonging to the Nat. Ord. 
Matricariaccu), much admired for their very 
lasting and brilliant colours, they grow well 
in a rich soil and are easily cultivated by 
cuttings taken off at the joint. Riddell. 

HELIClD.di], a family of Gasteropodous 
mollusca, which may be thus exhibited : 

Order II. Pulmonifera. 

Section A. In>oporculata. 

Family I. Hklicid.e. Land-snaila. 

Genera. Helix. r£c., including sub-goner. 1,200 
sp. /o«., 50 sp. 

SectlODB ; Acavus. H. houmoBtorna. 

Gcotrochus (lonchostogia) 

Polygyra. H. polygrata. 

Tri^psis. H. hirputa. 

Carocolla. H. lapicida. 

Sub^-genera. Anastoma. H. glogulosa. reff. 4. sp 
Hypostorna. rec. 

Lyohnus. fossil, 3 sp, 

Streptaxis. E. contusa, rec 24 sp. 
Sagda. H. epistjlium, rec. 3 sp. 
Proserpina (nitida). 6 sp. also fossil. 
Helicella. H. cellaria, 90 sp. 
Stenopus (cruontaius). Syn. Nauiua. 
Ariophanta, rec. 7Q sp. 

Vitrina. Gflass-snail. Syn. Helicoliinaz, rec. 64 sp. 
Suh-genefa. Daudebardia. (Helicophanta). V. 
brevipes, rec. 3 sp. 

Simpulopsi'j (sulonlosa). rec. 6 sp. 
Succinca. Amber-snail, rec. 68 sp. also fossil- 
Suh-germs. Omalonyx. rec. 2 sp. 

Balimus. 

Sections; Odontostoxnus (gargantuus). rfc. 
13 sp. 

Paohyotis. 

Panula.fec, 52sp, 
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HBIiICm 

Gibbns (Lyonnetiwua). nt. S sp. 

Balimulas. rae. SOO sp. 

Zua. 

Azeca. rec. 650 sp. /oaaiZ 30 sp. 

Aohatinav Agate-shell, rec, 120 sp. fosaU, 
14) sp. 

Suhgtn^'a. Glandina. rec. 40 sp. 

Achatinella. rec. 28 sp. 

Papa, Glirysalis-shell, rec. 160 sp. 

Sub-geniis. Vertigo, rec. 12 8p. 

Cylindrella. Cylinder-snail, rec. 60 sp. 

Balea. rec. 8 sp. Syn, Fusulns. 

Suh-geiiits. Megaapira. rec. I sp. /ossiZ, 1 sp, 

Tornatellina. rcc- 11 sp. Syn. Strobilus. 

E.usjnatiua. 

Paxil Ins. 

Clausilia. rec. 200 sp. fossil^ 20 sp. Syn. 

Cochlodina. Soo Molluaca. 

HELTCTERES ISORA.— Li/m. Rh. Rox. 
W. and A. W. Ic. 

Dharani, Duk! Kisht; Bur-Kialit, Pkrs. 

Mm-ad-sing ? „ Avurtuniii, Sans. 

Kfiwim? Kewanni, „ Lcoviyii-gaha, Sinoh. 

Screw plant, Eno. Valaiiilnrikai, Tam. 

Maror-j/halli, Hind. Syamali ; Ada Sya- 

Kupaisi, „ moli; Kavaiichi, Tkl. 

Joa-ka-phal, „ NoDli-tudda „ 

This plant has a singular looking contort- 
ed capsule, consisting of live fibres closely 
twisted in the shape of a screw, of 
various length, from oncinch to two and a half, 
A liniment is prepared from the powder of 
it, wliich is supposed to be a valuable ap 
plication in cases of offensive sores inside of 
the ears : the Teloogoo name means that 
the juice of the root is a powerful 
fitoinachic. The powder of the fruit has 
also been used in griping pains of the bowels, 
hnt solely beeanso the twisted fibres of the 
capsule wore considered to stamp it as a 
leiuedy, according to tlie ancient doctrine 
of signatures. The fibre of the bark makes 
good ropes. — Powell, Dvs. Stewart. Ain^s, Mai- 
Med.2)age. 118. O'Shan^hnessy^ j3, 228. 

HELICTIS, (Gray), a genus of the mam- 
loulia belonging to the order Carnivora. The 
species inhabit eastern Asia, and have the 
genei-al appearance and colouring of Mydaus 
eombined with a dentition rosenibling tliat 
of Gulo or Mnstela, but differing from both 
fl^o latter genera in the large internal lolx? 
of the upper carnivorous tooth. The genus 
*8 thus charocterised by Dr. Gray : — 

Incisor (priinojog) _ . oaminoB flaniarii j mplara 

0 1-1 6-6 

Hoad elongated, feet short •, solos of the 
^®et nearly naked to the lieol ; toes 5 — 5 ; 
claws strong, the anterior ones long and 
compressed. Tail cylindrical and mo- 
oerato. There are two species, H. moschata 
China, and H. Ncpalensis from Nepaul 
heir order may bo thus shown ; 


HELIOPHILA. 

Order Carnivqra. 

Trihe Plantigroda. 

Fam, Ursides, Boars. 

2 Ursus 4 sp. 

„ Aiiiira, 1 ap. 

TriDs, Semi-Plaiitigrada. 

Fam. Molididse. 

5 Gen. Arctonyx, 1 ap. 

„ Mclivorn, 1 sp. 

„ Mfloa, I sp. 

• ,, Taxiilia, 1 sp. 

„ Holictis 2 Bp. II. moschata : 
iiopalausis. 

Fam. Muatelidsn, Weasels, Martens. 

4 Gen. Martes, 2 sp. 

„ Mustela, 12 sp. 

„ Liitra, 7 sp. 

„ Bnruugisi, i sp. 

I'nhe. Digitigrada. 

Fam. Pelidsn. 

1 Getu Pel is, H ap. 

Fam. Viverrldin. 

Sult‘Fa7H. llyenime, Tlyu 0 na.s. 

1 Gen. llyiMia, 1 sp. 
fSub‘Fam. Vivrrrinro, Civets. 

7 Gen.. 31 sp. viz. 

„ Vivorra, 5sp. 

„ Prioiintlonj^ ] sp. 

„ rarodoxurus, 10 sp. 

„ Pngimia, I sp. 

„ Artictis, 1 sp. 

,, Herpostos, 12 sp. 

„ Urva, 1 sp. 

Fam. Canuliw. Dog-tribo. 

3 Oc7i. 1 4 sp. viz. 

„ Can is, 5 sp. 

„ Cuon, 1 sp. 

„ Vulpea, 8 sp. 

Jerdmi Manmnlia, Eng. Cyc. 

HELICTEHES IIOXBURGHII. G. Don. 
Rheedo. Syn. of Isora corylifoliaj^— 
and End. 

HEIjILAH, Persian. Myrobalanof Ter- 
minalia chobula.»--ltoa;6. Of these, are six 
kinds, H. zirab, the young fruit, dried, of 
tlie size of cummin seed. H. jaoi, eize of 
a -barley corn : H. zongi, size of a raisin and 
black liko a negro : H. chini, larger than 
H. zengi and greenish : H. asfer, fruit near 
maturity and yellow : H. kabnli, the fruit at 
full maturity, called, also, Sarwarri Hirda. 

Helilah-i-Siah. Pers. Myrobalan. 

Hel ilaj -ul- As wad . Arab. Myrobalan. 

Hclilcli-i-Kelan. Pers. Myrobahvu Tor- 
minalia chebnia. 

Jlelilaj-iil-Kabuli. Arab. Tcrminalin 
chebnia. Myrobalan. 

HELIOCLES, one of the Greek rulers in 
Bactria. See Bactria, Greeks of Asioi 
Kabul 

HELIOPHILA, of the Cruciform, a ge- 
nus of "pretty annuals, natives, of the Capo of^ 
Good Hope, cdloiirs, purple, blue, violet and ' 
white, raised by sec'd, ii#pols, and 
afterwards be placed out in borders.— 
mi. . ..:“vvS. 
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;|i^iHBLIOPOLlS or Baibeo, the Ba- 
^^ fiiitliof Scripture and Heliopolis or Tom- 
IVjJo of the Sun Of tlio Greeks, is now a 
sir ruined town. It is built on the lower slopes 
. of the Auti-Lilmnus, 43 miles N. W.' of 
in lat. 34® V 30” N., and long. 
80® ir B. The date of its origin is un- 1 
khpwn, but Antoninus Fins built a great j 


HELLBBOiiGS HIGEE; 


Khertik,- Kherbeck 
Kurbec-ul-aswad. Ar. 
Nciswiirtel, Dan 

Kalikutki, Du K . D i n i). 

Black Hellebore Exo, 
Christmas Koso^ 
Ilellcburo, Fr. 


I Scbwarto'Keisswar. 

I Rcl, Gei. 

I Kuddn, 

I Kho beck us Siuh, Pkrs. 
Helleboro, Port. 

Kataka-roliini ka« 

: turuni, Sans. Tam. Tkl 
C alurana. Sin(sh 


temple there. It was sacked in A. D. < 48 , Under the native names, two kinds of hel- 
hy tiie mphoniedans and iinally pillaged in | icbore vvhicli are commonly met with in the 
A. D. 1400 by Timur; and now contains l j^Han Imzaavs are brought from Nepau) 
ftbout a hundred Arab families, cultivators | and the Red Sea. The roots of both plants 
and herdsmen wlio reside in a quarter sur- | are used in medicine, they arc rnuch used by 
rounded by a modern wall. The great tern- j oaiTiers, and occasionally by native practi- 
pleof thesun and its buildings arc at the ti oners as a powerful catliartic in manincal 
western end, outside the modern walls. . and drop.sical cases. The roots of one kind 
There were rows of pillars in the Corin- 1 owmr in pieces of four to six inches, are 
thian order of architecture, almost all of black all through their substance, externally 
which have now fallen, as also, have the (jf ^ gi-ayish colour, with imnierons joints, 
i^fs of great courts, one of them 144 feet q’jje second variety is in sinn'lar pieces, hut 
fi^UAte, and vaulted passages. On the east of a whiter colour intcnially. Black liel- 
, is 4^ourt 230 feet by 118 feet, which had lebore is indigenous to the Alps, Pyrenees, 
■arches on its western and northern sides, ^nd Aponnines, and is also cultivated in 
iBurnan sacrifices were discontinued here in Qroat Britain. White hellebore gr()w.s in 
^0 time of— ? Switzerhnnd, and the mountainous parts of 

. H PLATYGLOSSA. Cass. Germany. — Fatdk. O^SInm[fh)emiyintge 

Syu. of Guizotia olcifera. — D. (J, HEBIOS. The sini god, See Ra. 

HELIOTROPE or Bloodstone, a quartz- HELLENES. See Kelat p. 400. 

080 mineral which occurs abundantly in the flEl^LENIA ALLUGHAS, Linn. Syn 
trap rocks of the Dekhau. of Alpinia allugbas. — Roacoc. 

HBLfOTROPE, flowering plants, should HELLENIA GRANDIPLORA. Retz. 
.ho grown in a soil more approaching to sand Syn. of Costus speeiosus. 

' than clay, easily cultivated in pots, or the HELLENIC ou Pelasgic Greeks. See 
•flower beds, propagated by cuttings in sand Greeks: India pp. 312, 3 1 4. 

"under glass ; tliey require to be protected HELLUS, one of the Coleoptera of Hong 
from the hot winds. Kong. 


HELIOTEOPIUM, a genus of plants of 
the Natural order, Boragiiiaceio, of which 
several species are grown in India, 
breyifolium. malabaricum. roxbuixlnanum. 

<H>miUAiidellanuni:n^ scabrnm. 

piiraMavicum. parviflonim. supiiinni. 

eUi^paBam. ipenivianum. jzcylanicuin, 

i&dibum. iramossissinium. 

liaifoUam. rottlcri. 

\ ttilLIOTR CORDIPOLIUM. 

Mpi. Hindicum. Linn. Syus. of Tiaridiura 

> ihdicum.— ^c7iw. 

a-' genus of land snails very nume- 
jrous in India. See Ilclicidas. 

V HELL, amongst jews, Christians, maho- 
tee0aU8 and liindus, a place of after punish- 
souls of wicked people 
iate sdni Hahomedaus call it by the Hebrew 
\and^ Arabic term Jahauam— the hhidoos 
KAraJeam. Amongst the Japanese Gokuja, 
;o| H^l), or as it is otherwise called lloja, 
isme ca^^ By this they, mean their prison, 
whiph stauds abmit the middle of the tdwn, 
; at the , corner of a descending street.— ifiV 
; „ of Japan Vol. I Pi 261. 


HELLWATER, a narcotic spirit distil- 
led in Java from the fleshy part pf tlie 
fruit of Arenga saccharifera, 

HE LM AN 1), the Etymandcr of the classics 
and Hujtuniat of tlie Vendidad, rises in the 
southern slopes of the Koiien-lun mountain 
near the Kulu Pass. It has, near it, the town 
of Bamian 10 000 and Cabul 6,400 feet above 
llio sea ; Koh-i-Baba peak 17,000 and its 
course is S. Westerly, receiving tributaries 
which rise near Candahar, the latter town 
being 3,480 feet. It is separated from the 
valley of the Indus by a meridional chain 
that ruTis from near the Koh-i-Baba peak, 
doe south the Indian Ocean. The Helnaand 
takes a S. W. direction and in its course re- 
ceives the rivers that pass Candahar. Tlifl 
Helmund is very rapid, .especially in winter 
after the floods. At Girishk it is from sixty 
to ninety yards wide. Its whole course is 
miles. Rising in the Pughman range lat- 
34® 40’, Ion. 68® 2’ ; at an elevation of 
10,076 feet above the sea, it runs westcrlv t^ 
Pullaluk; and northwesterly inte thpj^ 
moou marshy lake, and that of HpW^TeW 
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by nnmerovs channel#* At 25 in. helow 
Gririslik it receives the Urgniidab, 450 m. ; 
At Girishk, 350 m. from source, its banks 
are about 1,000 yards apart but in spring 
if. spreads beyond those limits ; depth 10 or 
12 feet, with a rapid current. At Piillnliik 
it was crossed by Cbristie, who found it, 
at the end of March, 400 yards wide, and 
very deep. The Persian authors generally 
write its name as Heirmund. It flows 
tlirough Seistan, part of which arid province 
is fertilized by its streams, and empties it- 
self into the lake of Zerali. Pottinger says, 
about two dnys joiirney for a horseman to 
the westward of Doosliak, it forms a lake, 
wliioh, at some seasons overflows its hanks, 
so as to extend eighty or ninety miles in 
length, and thirty or forty in breadth. 
The Ktymander of the ancients is a fine 
river, and is the only one between the Tigris 
aiid the Indus to which these words can be 
ap[»lifid. After the junction of sevei^al small 
fitrearns coming from Koh-i-baha, situated 
nt a short distance west of Kabul, it runs 
from north-east to .south-west a length of 
two hundred parasangs; at first in a deep 
fihannel through scarped rocks, its bed 
obstructed by enormous blocks, through 
the mountainous country of the Parapamisus 
inhabited by Hazarah Piisht koli. At 10 
or 12 parasangs above Gliirisk it begins to 
flow over a sandy and gravelly bed and 
through a flat country with a channel less 
confined. It is then turned to account, and 
irrigates by artificial means the mea-dows 
and amble land in its vicinity, until, nearly 
exhausted by the soil, it readies at its ex- 
treme limit on the south the Meshiln-Sois- 
tan, or lake of Seistan. Several inhabited 
islands, and some of them, like Kaleh-i- 
Bist, fortified, arc in the middle of the 
Rtream, the aspect of which from one ex- 
tremity to the other is picturesque and some- 
times majestic. — Malcolm' JliMory of Persia 
Vol, I p, 3 PoUinger's iravelsBcloocliistan and 
Sind« p. 316 Perrier Journ, pp 428, 420. 
See Aria Pains. 
helmsman. Eno. 


HBMIDACTTLUi , V 
HEMA PUSKPAKAMU/ Ttt. MicUeli* 

champaca. — Linn. 

HELRA, Hind. Boerhaavia olegans. 
HEMAPUSIIPIKA, S. or pachcha adavi 
moHa. Jasminnm clnysanthemum, R. 

HEMATORNIS. The Cheela eagle of 
Ceylon, is a dilfercnt bird from Heniatohiifl'; 
cheela of the Dekkan, most probably ^the 
Falco bido of Horsfield of Java and Sumatra. 
Tennanfs Sketches of the Natural Uistorg of 
Ceylon p. 63. * 

ilEMAVETY, Sec On’zasativa. 
HEMBAKO. T^/e Tibetan name of the. 
territory in Ladak, which the Kashmirians 
call Dras. See India p. 337. 

IIEMBAR, Panjab. IJlmus campestris. L. 

. ITFJMEDOUN. See Samarcand. 
HEMEROCALLIS FfJLVA. 

Brown Day Lily. Kxo. | Nurgus, Gool-nurgas. Hiiiii 
Narcissus of India cultivated as a flower- 
ing plant. The Narcissus flstnlosus is a.l80 
enlt.ivat(Ml in European gardens. — Gen. Med, 
Top. p. 189. 

HEMECKRCUS, a genus of birds of the 
Fom. Picidee. 

Sub^fnu. Carnpejfliilena?, 6 gen. Ifl-sp. 
viz., 1 Campcpliilns, 2 Hemicercus, 4 He- 
milopbuH, 3 Chrysocoinptes, 2 Br^ichypte- 
ru.s, Tiga. 

iSulhJmn. Gecininoe, 4 gen. 19 sp. viz., 
12 Gecinus, 1 Gacinculus, 3 Meiglyptes, 
3 Micropternus. 

Suhfam, Picinro, 2 gen. 15 sp. viz., 
1 DryocophuH, 14 Pious. 

Suhfam. Pienmninu?, ‘2 gen. 3 sp. viz., 

1 Piciiraiius, 2 Sasia, ^ 

S’uh-fam. Yuncirne, 1 gen.**! sp. viz., 
1 Yiinx torqiiilla. 

Suh-fam. Indicatorina), 1 gen. 1 sp. viz.j 
1 Indicator xauthouotus. See Birds, page 
470. 

• HEMICHROMIS a genus of fisbes. 

Fam. a Chromidos as under. 

Oen. 2 Ktroplus, 15 Gliromis, 2 Sarotherodoii,'4 
lIomichromiB, 17 Acara, 1 'J'herapB, 26 Heroa,* 1 Me- 
Ncmauta, 1 Petenia, 2 TJarn, 1 ITygrogonua, 4 0iohla- 
9 Croniciylila, 3 Cliaotobranchus, 2 Mesops, 7 Satano* 
perca, 1 Geophagns, 1 Symphyaodon, 1 Pterophyllnni. 


Sikanni. Hind. | Jurumudi. Malay. HEMICYCLIA, a genus of moderat0 

Sikani, is from Sukhan, a helm, sukliani a sized trees of Ceylon. H. Gardner!. Thu>,^ 
iielmsman not very abundant:, H. lanceolata. Tlm^ 

HELOT, modern India is largely inhabit- grows at Caltura, Ceylon, and H. sepiaria. : 
ed by hindns proper and lielots or out castes W. ^ A., * Weera-gass.* Singh., is abnndaiit * 
^ho have become completely or partially in the hot drier parts in the Peninsula of;-; 
^amalgamated into hindu society. The su- the island. 287. W. Ic. 
perior helot classes, all over northern India HEMIDACTYLUS TRIEDRUS, a pretty ’> 
<5nU.ivate to a considerable extent either on little white and spotted lizard of Labuab..^ 
iheir own account or as the servants of is one of the Geckotid®, a natural fain3i| 
others.— Mr. Campbell, / of Saurian Reptiles, beloaging to Ghpa:;)^^ ? 

HELOPIDiEi one of the Coleoplera of snb-order Pachyglossa, and the NyctisauA' 
Hong-Koug. The* following is a list of tho specie# : of; 
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j HEMIDAOTYLUS TRIBRUS' 

Asiatio (}eckotid89, with the localities they 
ihhabil;. 

:^dara marmorata, tho Marbled ^dura. Norfcb 
Australia. 

JE. rhomhifor, tho Lozenge- Spotted ^dura. West 
Australia. 

Biplodaciylus vittatus, the Yellow-Crowned Diplo- 
daotyle. Australia. 

J). orpatoSi the Beautiful Diplodactyle. 

D. ooellatus, tho Eyed Di plodactyle. West Australia. 
D« marmoratus, the Marbled Diplodactylo. Austra- 
lia. ^ 

D bilineatns, the Two Lined Diplodactylo. 

B. lineatuB, tho Lined Diplodactylo. Cape of Good 
Hope. 

B. Ctorhopygus, the Naked Diplodactylo. 
jPbyllodactylus pulchcr, tho Phyllodactyle. 
iP. tubprculatus, tho Large-Tnbeided Phyllodactyle. 
Ptyodaotylus Gecko, tho Fan-Foot. K‘?ypt. 
Uroplates fimbriatus, the Famocantrata. Madagas- 
car. 

U, lineatus, the Sharp-Tailed Famocantrata. 
•Caudiverbora Peruviana, tho Candivorbora. Peru. 
Hemidaotylus trihedrus, the Triangular-Tubercled 
Hemidaoiyle. 

H. inacu\atu8, the Spotted Kcmidactylo. 

Hk Brookii, Brooke’s llcmidactylo. 

Hvdepressus, the Groove-Tailed Homidactyle. 
fit.^ ▼ermonlatus, the Warty Hemidactyle. Shores of 
the Meditorraiiean ; Egypt. 

H. fasciatus, tho Banded Hemidactyle 
H. Mabouia, tho Brazilian Ileniidactylo. Brazil. 

H. meroatorius, tho Waudoring Hemidactyle. 

H. frenatus, tho Streaked Hemiductyle. Ceylon. 

H. LesohenaultiiyLoBchenault’s Hemidactyle.Geylon. 
H. vittatus, the Streaked Cheeked Hemidactyle. 
Borneo. 

H. Bellii, Bell’s Hemidactyle. 

3D. Garnotii, Carnot’s Doryure. South Sea Islands. 
Platyurus Schneidorianus, tho Flatyure. Java. 
Leioerus ornaius, the Banded Leiurns. West Africa. 
Orossums caudiverbora, the Crossurua. 

'Boltalia sublaovis, the l^ltalia. Iiidia. 

Peripia Peronii, Peron’s Peripa. Mauritius. 

Peropus mutilatus, the Poropus. Manilla. 

Theoonyx Seychellonaifl, the Seychollo Gecko. Is- 
lands of Seychelles. 

. Fontadoctylus Duvaucolii, Duvaaccl’s Fendactylc. 
India: Calontta. 

F. Leachianus, Leach’s Gecko. 

Gecko veras, tho Gecko. India. 

G. Boevesii, Reeve’s Gecko Gecko. China. 

G. Chinensis, tho Jafian. China and Japtin. 

G. Honarebus, the Amboyna Gecko. Borneo. 

G. Smithii, Dr. A, Smith’s Gecko. Prince of Wales, 
Island. 

G* bivittatns, the Doable Streaked Gecko. 
AmydosauruB lugnbris, the Sombre Gecko. 

Gehyra oceanica, the Oceanic Geliyra. Islands in 
the Pacific. 

G.* Australis, the Sw/in Rivor Gehyra, Swan River. 
. Ftychozoon homalocephaK the Fringed Tree-Gecko. 
Jtva. 

Tarentpla Manriana, the Tarentola. Egypt. 

/p. AB^tiaoa, the Egyptian Tarentola. Egypt. 

T. D^lalandiv Laland’s Tarentola. Madeira.; West 
, Coast of Africa. 

: T.^Bomeensis, the Bornean Tarentola. Borneo. 
Phdijiuma Cepedianus, Lacepede’s Phelsuma. Mau- 
riiiuB. 

PanhydaotyluB ooellatus, the Eyed Gecko. Cape bf 
; X^)d:Hbpc. 


^ HEMIDBSMU9 INBICIJS. ’ 

P. maculatus, the^’Spot^ Pachydaetylo. South 
Africa. 

P. elegans, tho Elegant Faohydactyle. South Africa. 
Sphcorodactylns spntator, the Banded Sjihasfodactyle 
South America. 

& pncnctatisaimas, the Lined Sphserodactyle. Marti, 
niquo. 

S. fantastions, the Black-Headed Sphserodactylo. 
South America. 

S. nigi'opunetatus, the Black-Dotted Sphnorodactylo 
South America. 

S. RichardsouiiRichardson’s Sphrorodactylc. America. 
Naultiniis pacificus, tho Pacific Naultinus. New 
Zealand. 

N. elegaqs the Kakariki. New Zealand. 

N. Grayii, tho long-Tood Kakariki: Now Zealaml. 
Bublopharis Hardwickii, Hardwick’s Eublepbaris. 

Penang, Chittagong. 

Goniodaotylus Timorensis, Boie’s Augular-Tood 
Lizard. India. 

G. alboangularis, tho White-Throated Angular-Tocd 
Lizard, South America. 

G. ooellatus, tho Eyed Angular-Tood Lizard. Tobago. 
Gyrtodactylus, marmoratus, the Marbled Cyrtodactylo 
Java, Philippine Islands. 

O. pulchollus, tho Beautiful Cyrtodactylo. Singapore. 
Heteronota Kondallii, the Bornean Eoteroiiote. 

Borneo 

Phyllurus platurus, White’s Phylluro. Australia. 

P. Milinsii the Thick-Tailed PhyllurQ. 

P. inormis, the Spineless Phylluro. Australia. 
Stenodactylus giittutus, Wilkinson's Stenodaotylo. 
Egypt. 

HEMIDESMUS INDICUS. Bhecdo. 

R. Brown W. Ic. (hntr. 

Smilax aspera I Asclepias psoudosara, 

Periploca Indica, WilUe. \ Jioxh. rar. latifolia. 
Ununtamul, Bexo. Hind. Irimusu, Singh. 

Kural, „ Nunnari, Tam. 

Muckwy, Dijk. Gadi Sogandhi : Nalla 

Indian, Sarsaparilla, Eng. Sugandhi ; Pula- 
Country Sarsaparilla, „ Sugandhi ; Snganrta- 
Magraba, Hind. jmla, Pala Chuklmn- 

Narunindi, Maleal. deru, Telia Sugan- 

Sliadipa, Sans. dhipala ' Thi*- 

This is a common plant, all over the 
Indian peninsula. The root is long and 
slender, with few ramifications, covered with 
rust-coloured very fragrant bark, the odour 
remaining after drying, and strongly re- 
sembling that of new mown hay. The roots 
have long been empl(^«(l on the Madras 
coast as a substitute for sarsaparilla, and 
have been also used in Eugland and very 
highly spoken of. Dr. O’Shanghnessy’s 
trials were numerous and satisfactory. Its 
diuretic operation is very remarkable ; two 
ounces infused in a pint of water and allow- 
ed to cool was the quantity usually employ- 
ed daily, and by such doses tho discharge 
of urine was generally trebled or quadrupled- 
It also acted as a diaphoretic and tonic, and 
so increased the appetite that it became a 
most popular remedy in his hospital, the pa' 
tieirts themselves entreating its odministr^ 
tion and continuance. The taste and smell 
of the infusion are balmy and sweet 
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tised it the most decided benefit in 
numeronff oases of the description in which 
garsaparilla is generally given ; indeed he 
considers the activity of his niedicine to 
be much more decided than that of sarsa- 
parilla itself. The nnuntamul can be pur- 
chased in Calcutta of good quality at from 
two to four aniia.s the seer. No good analy- 
sis has yet been made of this drug. A 
volatile acid is described by Mr. Ghtrden of 
London as having been obtained from the [ 
Smilax aspera, under which name it is 
thought H. indiens became the subject of his 
experiments. This is however as yet doubt- 
ful It occurs i!i bundles, about a foot 
and a half long; smell fragrant, enduring; 
fracture white ; boiled in water, vapour very 
a^riJeable. It is a perfect substitute for sarsa- 
parilla. Hut as mucli of its virtues depend 
on a volatile principle, umiiitamul should 
not be employed in decoction, as long boil- 
ing dissipates the active ingredient. Dr. 
O’Shaugl messy says tlio infusion is a fragrant 
and highly ettectual alterative and diuretic, 
of great service in secondary, venereal afiec- 
tions and chronic rheumatism. It is in every 
respect a perfect substitute for sar.saparilla. — 
(ySImughmsy JDiq^ensary page 456. Bcng. 
P/i(m/i.‘p. 2-79, 301. 

HEMIOYMMA MACLEODII, Griff? 

Cordia macleodii, Honker 

Bolku. Ti;r.. ( Doyii gan. Hind. ? of Jnbbulpore. 

This tree is abundant in the Godavery 
forests near Mahadeopore : it does not ex- 
tend down to the Circars. It is found near 
Warungul. It is also indigenous to the 
Jahbulporo forests, where it is called “ Deyn- ; 
gan.” Dr. Griffith described “ Hemigymna 
Macleodii.” from dried sixscimens and thought ! 
that the leaves were opposite (instead of 
alternate) otherwise his description and na- 
tive name agree. It yields a very beautiful 
wood which would answer as a substitute 
for maple for picture frames, &c . — Captam 
BeiJdimn;. 

HEMIGYROSA TR^CHOCAHPA,^/m^, 
a moderate sized tree of which one variety 
glows in the Central Pi’ovince of Ceylon 
^ptoan elevation of 3,000 feet; another 
variety grows in the hot, drier parts of the 
island.—Btt;. En. PI Zeyl i. p. 56. 

HEMIONITIS CORDIPOLIA. In Ten- 
^aaserim, near the sea shore, this species of 
fern with cordate fronds is sometimes 
seen.— Dr. Mason. 

HBMipodiuS DUSSUMIERI, a bird 

belonging to the family Perdicidro. Seo Birds. 

HEMIPTERA, of the Hemiptera, several 
genera occur ia India. Amongst others, are 
oeellatus, Loptoscelis marginalia, 


Callidea stockerius, &c., &o Of the aq^tio 
species, the gigantic Belostoma Indienm 
attains a size of nearly three inches. ' Some 
of them are most attractive in color, a green 
one, often seen on leaves is quite inofTensive, 
if unmolested, but if irritated exhales aa 
offensive odour. • 

Bugs belong to the Hemiptera and insects 
known as coffee bugs have in recent years 
attracted much attention from the anxiety 
and losses they have occasioned to the coffee 
planting interests, and from which planters 
are subjected to great losses, against which 
seemingly at present they have no means of 
protecting themselves. — Tennenfs Ceylon, 
See Bugs • Insect^^. 

HEMIRAMPHUS, a pirns of fishes of 
the Family Scombresocitl© in which the 
genera are 46 Belone, 6 Scombresox, 40 
Hemirhamphus, 1 Arrhamphus, 44 Ex- 
ocootns. 

Homiramphus macrorhynchos a native of 
the Bay of Bengal, near Pondichery, has lyi 
elongated body and proboscis like member 
proceeding from its moufih. 

Homiramphu.s Russel li, Ouv. and. Val. 
Toda pendek (Pendek, short.) The Iiralay8> 
thus denominah) all the species of Hemi- 
ramphus, to distinguish them from those of 
Belone (Toda) of the Malays.' At Pinang 
this species is numerous at all seasons, hut 
larger individnals occur at irregular intervals. 
They appear at Eui opean tables under the ap- 
pellation of “ Guard fish.” — Cantor. Ilartwig, 
HBMITRAGUS JEMLAICUS a mam- 
mal of the goat tribe, See Capreas i Mamma- 
lia. 

HEMITRAGUS QUADRIMAMMIS. 
Hodos. Syn of Capra jemlaica.— 
Smith. 

HEMLOCK. Conium maculatum. 

hosh, llEB. I Hush, Heb> 

a poisonous plant, of Europe, preparations 
from which are used in medicine. See Co- 
ni nm. 

HEMP. Cannabis sativa. — Linn. var. 0. 
Indica, 


Khinub, . 

/ a. 

Ganja, 

Malay. 

Hamp, 

Da\. 

Biiuff, 

Pkm. 

Siir.n ? Dvk.Guz 

. Hinu. 

Konopo, 

Poi.. 

Kiiinnp, Hinnup, 

Bit. 

Konnpli, 

Euss. 

Chanvre, 

Fa. 

Konopcl, 

Sajxs.. 

ITanf, 

(iKtt. 

Bhanga, Gangica, 

Kannabis, 

Ga. 

Canamo, 

Sp. 

Canape. 

It. 

Hampa, 

Sw.. 


In the export commerce of India, hemp, 
is a term applied to the fibres of BeveMt : 
distinct plante, all of .them valuable as borf; 
dage materials. The true hemp of Eni^pe, 
is the fibre of the Cannabis sativa of botan-:^ 
ists, which is chiefly grown in Rnssia aiid"' 
is sent to the other European countries' W 
cordage, canvas and towelling. Hemp 
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' "hemp; 

■^Ifears to be a plant of tho Persian region, 
^<?Wliore it is sulyected to great cold in win- 
f ter, and to considerable beat in sammer. 
It is however’ diflicalt to say of what coun- 
try the plant is a native ; Willdenovv says 
Persia ; Gnielin says Tartary ; while Tbuii- 
berg found it in Japan. It has thus been 
[able to travel westerly into Europe, and 
^ ^terly into Japan; so that the varieties 
[produced by climate have by some been 
thought to he distinct species, tlie European 
i beiiig called C. sativa, and the Indian C. 
Vibdica. It is believed to bo originally a 

■ ^native of Asia and its Greek and Latin 
'bttifi© Cannabis is supposed to bo derived 
from the Arabic “ Kiuuub.” Herodotus 
mentions it as a Scythian plant. Bieberstein 

, met with it in Tauria and the Cauea.sian 
region. It is well known in Bokhara and 
Sersiai and is abundant in the Himalaya. In 

■ Britain tho prices of the eleaiieil. fibre range 

£15 to £45 the ton and in the years 
to 1851, the imports into Bt-ikiin vang- 
;; ed between 40,578 to 5;hOG:J tons annnally. 
These quantities are stated from Poole’s 
Si»%tics of commerce but Dr. Boyle gives 
the following as the quantities of hemp im- 
ported into the United Kingdom: — 


1847 


1850 1851 


FromUa»RlA,0\vL 544,844| 540,207' «4l.5w| 614,535 072,342 
„ Britiuh ter- ' ' 

rltorloB ill Must , , . 

. IlMlifcH 185,7881 300,332; 390,345 590,023 

Since the yenv 1855, in con.sequeiiec of 
War with Russia, irne hemp luis been 
pioro largely produceil in other countries, 
mid other fibres have been utilized, so that 
many fibres have come to be known in eom- 
merce under this name, and the value of all 
other fibres is estimated from their greater 
or lesser reseinblaiiee to hemp, and espe< i- 
ally to Russian hemp. Though grown for- 
the feoramercial purposes of Europe, prinei- 
]mlly in Russia, it is eonnnon in Egypt, 

‘ Turkey and every part of Asia, but while in 
European countries it is cultivated only for 
ligneous fibre, so extensively employed in 
the maimfacture of tlie strongest ropes, and 
of coarse but strong kinds of cloth, in ad- 
dilioii to its fibrous products, it is much cul- 
tivated in the oriental countries to obtain 
the intoxicating leaves, called ‘ Gauja,* from 
’ which ‘ Bhang* and “ subjee” are produced, 

' and the resinous substance, called ‘churrus.* 
The mode of cultivating for each of its 
products is however different. The plant 
' ri^mres exposure to light and air, and is 
therefore sown thin or transplanted out 
^ (1 it is cultivated for its .i'osinous and 


■ ■ • 

intoxicating sebretion, while ihe . growth 
of fibre is promote by shade and moistui*e, 
which are procured by thick sowing. ’ 

Hemp is an annual plant from 8 to 10 
feet high, with the males and females on 
seperate stems. The finest quality of liemp 
and that which brings the liigliest price 
being sold at 50s. per cwt., when the best 
Russia brings only 47 sliil lings, comes from 
Italy, though Frencn, English and Iiisli 
liemps are much esteemed. The RnsKiau 
hemp grows best in a friable soil of modera|;e 
richness. Hemp is grown everywhere 
throughout India, arid in the Himalaya up 
to 10,000 feet, and with care iu the selec- 
tion of the soil and in its preparation, it 
might be made siiccessfnliy to coTupete with 
r.ho Russian, Polish ami Itidian hemps, 
Dr. Roxburgh's opinion is favorable n.s lo 
its cultivation in the plains, and Dr. Uovlu 
recornmends its cultivation both during the 
rainy and the cold W’eather season, the latter 
heitig .so similar to that of the summer cnltin-e 
of European countries and points to llolhl- 
ennd and neiglibouring hills as well suited 
for its extension. 

It is from its possessing a remarkiibly 
tough kind of woody tissue eapfiblo of briiijf 
manufactured into linen tind cordage, tlint 
hemp is best known ; and for its good qiiHli- 
ties iji this respect it is unrivalled anioujf 
I the many phint s possessing similar properties. 
The hemp fibre of India is extensively used 
for the iiiiiinifaoturo of twine and rope, 
coarse cloth, sacks find bags. In a Minute, 

! published by tho Madras Ciovernmotit (i*th 
September, 1854 for tlie express purpose 
' of directing attention to tho fibrous produc- 
tions of that presidency, the exjiorts ure given 
as Vfilned at the following sums, in the res- 
pectivo years from 1847 to 1 852, excluding 
Coir and Cdir rope. The year selected above, 
ill consequence of tlio published aecoiintH ‘d 
tho tliree Presideneies being incomplete. i8 
that ill which the exports were tho smu" st. 

Hemp. 

1847- 48 .....Rs. 19,819 

1848- 49 ,,.28,242 

1849- 50. „ 28,070 

1850- 61,. „ 10,577 

1851- 52 ■ „ 46,683 

Tho following are the values of the hemp, 
coir, and coir rope exported from Madras as 


Total. 

Rs. 

47,756 

1,61.859 

2,31,780 


shown by tho Sea Custom Returns. 


Coir and Coir 


Hemp. 

Rope. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1847—48 

..19,819 . 

27,937 

1848—49 

23,242 

1.38,617 

1849—50 

23.076 . 

2,08,704 : 

IS.'JO— 51 

10,577 

2,46,853 

1831-62 

46;G83 

2,42,013 1 





HiatP; 


HEMP. 


Under tbo ^neral title hemp inolnding quMtiy scraped off and kneaded iato lialls 
siinn and jlitOy from -India, and that known which sell at from five to six rnpoos thio soer. 
Affinilla homo, the anantities vecnivAil in A still fin «»• 4-1, „ nj il * 


Britain were as under. 

From 

Russia 

Tons. 

All other 
ports . 
Tons. 

TotaX im- 
portation 
Tons. 

In 1851 

33,229 

31.112 

61,671 

1852 

27,198 

41,819 

28,516 

53,714 

1S53 

21,323 

63,142 

Total 

.102,246 

79,281 

181,527 

Average 

. 3,4082 

26,427 

60.509 

Russia supplied considerably 

more than 


chnrrus, is collected by the hand in, Nipal, . 
and sells fiir nearly double the price of the 
ordinary kind. In Nipal, the leathern attire , 
is dispensed with, and the resin is gathered 
on the skins of naked coolies. In Persia^ it 1 
is stated by Mivza Abdul Russac, that the 
Clmrrus is prepared by pressing the resinpiisi^ 
plant oil coarse cloths, and then scraping 
from these and melting it in a pot with ^ 
little warm water, lie considers the ChnrC 


— aiiu JuuBij poweniti 

- r® varieties of the drag. It is said. 

year, upon 4.-J, 000 tons at pesico prices, favo- also tliat when the bhang leaves arc picked ^ 
raging £3.5 per ton, a market value of nearly off and the sbilks remain, the little Imnta 
.■fi .r»00.0UU. In the Himalavas. tlie 'VL'lliriVt rkA/vil .. A >«' 


,■£1,500,000. In the Himalayas, the true 
..enip fibre is separated for economic pur- 
poses, and was exported from India to Eng- 
land dnn’ng the last war. At the Madras 
Exhibition of 11^55, the best and cleanest 


which occur wherever a leaf issues from the 
stem, are picked and collected as ganja and 
these contain much resin. 

Govjah.^Tho dried hemp plant which tas; 
flowered, and from which the resin has not 


— ’ — — '' — cpiiiL iiulu wujun uno re 

sample was sent from Nelloro: this plant been removed, is called Ganjah. It sells for 
does not thrive in Southern India so well as twelve annas to one rupee tho seer in the 
in the North-West Provinces, and the colder Calcutta bazaars. It yielcjs to alcohol 
parts of Bengal •, it there produces a stron^ twenty per 100 of resinous extract, composed 
fibre suited for cordage and weaving, but iii j of the resin (elmrrus), and green colomrini? 
Southern India the fibre deteriorates, and | matter (chloropliyllo.) Distilled with a lar^ 
has little strength, it grows best at altitudes quantity of water, traces of essential oil pMS 
of d to 7000 feet. over, and the distilled liquor has the power- 

In Ghina, hemp le cultivated iu the pro- ful narcotic odour of the plant. The ganjah 
viiicos north of the M.eilirig, but the plant is sold for smoking chiefly. The bundles of 
idso grows ill lAihkien ; the grass cloth made ganjah arp about two feet long and three 
from it is not so mmdi used for common inches in diameter, and contain tw'onty-fonr 
hvsses as cotton and silk. There are three plants, Tho colour is dusky green— the ' 
plants whicli produce a fibre made into cloth odour agreeably narcotic— the whole plant 
known af. Canton, under this commercial resinous, and adhesive to the touch. Accord- 



Jsin-fu. A gigantic speides of Cannabis cultivated near Gwalior and in Tirlioot. 
hernp growing from ten to fifteen feet in The natives cut tho plant when in flower 
height is in China a staple siiinnier crop, allow it to dry for three days, and then lay 
fins IS chiefly used in making ropes and itinbuTidlesaveragiTigoncseer weight, which 
string of various sizes such articles being in are distributed to the licensed dealers. The 
frreat demand for tracking the boats up best kinds are brought from Gwalior and 
rivers and in the canals of the country, Bhurtpore, and it is also cultivated, of good 
CJmrrm.-^ln certain seasons and in warm quality in a few gardens round Calcutta. 
countries a resinous juice exudes and con- Jessore, the drug is known to be product ' 
cretos on tho leaves, slender stems, and of excellent quality, and to a very consider* 
flowers. Separated and in masses, this juice able extent of cultivation. . . - 

constitutes tlie churrus of Nipal and Hin- Jiliang . — The larger leaves and capsules,: 

dostaii, called kirs in Bochara, and to this, without stalks are called “ Bang, Subzee, or V 
the type or basis of all the hemp prepara - 1 Sidhee.’* They are used for making aniiiu‘ 
tions, are the powers of these drugs attribu- toxicating drink, for smoking, aud in ' tho 
We. In Central India, tho Saugor terri- conserve or confection termed Majoon. Bana . 
t^*'y and Nipal, churrus is collected during is cheaper than ganjah, and though fesa 
the hot season, men clad in leathern dresses powerfij, is sold at sucli a low price that 
through the hemp-fields, brushing against for one pice enough can be purchased to icp.: 
the plant with all possible violence; the soft toxicato a “ habituated person.’* 

^siu adheres to tho leather, and is subse- Subjee, aud Bang (syuouomous) are 
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I wftter as a drink, which is thns prepav- and is that nsnally monlioped in 

About three tola weight (640 troy from Calcutta under the name of Hemp, but 

: grains).are well washed with cold water, then also as Sunn. The plant may be distitiguigb. 
rubbed to powder, mixed with black pepper, ed by its flowers being of a bright yellow 
cucumber, and melon seeds, sugar, half a colour, and of the form of the pea and of the 
pint of milk, and an equal quantity of water, laburnum, while the leaves are entire and 
■ This is Considered sufficient to intoxicate a lanceolate. 



habituated* person. Half the quantity is . Tfw Amharce, — (Hibiscus cannabinus) 
; enough for a novice. This composition is Mesta paat of Bengal, and Palungoo of Mad- 
^ chiefly used by the mahoraedans of the bet- ras, is also very generally cultivated all over 
The same quantity of Sidhae is India, and exported of very good quality 
■ and ground, mixed with black pep- from tl;e west side of that country. Its leaves 

’^r, and a quart of col^ This arc both entire and lobed, its flowers are 

^’iidrartk at one sitting. This is tlic favourite large, and in shape resemble those of the 
of the hindus who prnctico this mallow, the hollyhock, and the cotton plant, 
■; vicej especially the Brijobassi and many of of a sulphur yellow colour with a dark brown 
the Raj pootana soldiery. (Williams* MiihUc centre. The fibre of this plant is like that 
: 106. PowgIVs Uand-hooh 296. of Jute, sometimes called paat, and also ln- 

0*Shaughnessy,p.6ii2.) dian hemp. It is often confounded with 

S'ftaa In notices of Indian fibres wo fre- that of the Sunn, as ifc is one of tho kinds of 
4 qScixtly meet with the word Sunn, as indi- Brown hemp of Bombay, though the two 
, ' mating a particular kind of Indian fd)rc. plants differ much from each other. 

\ Sometimes we find it called Indian Hemp : The strength of fibres is a point of very 

Vandwe may often see Iioinp enumerated as great couscquonce. The difference in 
the exports from India. At other strength between the best ami ordinary Rns- 
f times the same or another fibre is mentioned sian hemp is in the proportion of 6 to 4 and 
Jby tho name of brown hemp. These various sometimes 6 to 4, and the strength of tho 
names are sometimes applied to the fibre of best Russian hemp to tho best Smm bears a 
. one or of two different plants, or are era- proportion of 6 to 4. 


ployod to distinguish tho fibre of three dis- 
^tinct plants all of which are grown for 
^ fibres, and have been, and might be ex- 
J i^^rted from India, though only two of them 
rH ATO now usually to be found among the ex- 
In the exports from the- different 


gSJ;|i|r«®8idencie8 of India, it is very difficult to 
^ : i i^tinguish these different kinds of fibre, iii- 
fismuch as tho same name, hemp, is applied 
the exports from all the three Presiden- 
fti 'eies i but speaking generally, the Sunn (Cro- 
ji t^laria junceaj is chiefly exported from all 
the three Presidencies, and one kind of 
f firbwn hemp (Hibiscus cannabinus), along 
with the other kind, Taag, from Bombay, — 
(Roykj Fih. PI p. 652. ) 

, . Jnhhulpore hemp is being extensively culti- 
;'I ; yf^d and already establi.shed as an article 
fc ■ if eomnm in India and highly esteemed 
% by ijood j udgos in Britain . 

Hemp, (Crotalaria juncea\ called 
Sunnub, Wuckoonar, Shanal or Jute 
Madras 

^iiesideticy for the manufacture of rope, 
^ ' -lifeiiig and gunny bags. This fibre is not so 
V ^ i^eng as many others, but it is well suited 
' i manufacture of gunny bags and 

^ j^pert apd is sometimes sold as Jute. The 
J; nbto of the Sunn or Taag (Crota|pria jun- 
iy : 0 ^ Indian hemp, but in* 

correctly. It is^thh kind most generally cul- 
tivated aU over India on account of its fibre. 


Dr. Roylo had equal weights and equal 
lengths of several of Indian fibres t/lkon, 
their ends tied and fixed in a vice, and then 
tho number of pounds ascertained with 
which each broke. In these experiments St. 
Pctersbnrgh clean Hemp, broke with 1 60 lb. 
A fibre from Travancore, ) ink 

called Wuckoo... ... j 
Yercum fibre... ... 100 

Jubbulpore Hemp..: ... 100 

China grass, from China, 250 

Rheea fibre or China) goQ 
grass, from Assam, ... ) 

Wild Rheea, also from ) 

Assam... } 

Hemp from Kote Kangra, in the Himalayaii, 
bore 400 lb. without breaking. Amongst 
thirteen samples of the 2-inch rope, the Dey- 
rah hemp stood the fifth in strength and the 
twelfth in elasticity. But hemp of 
greater strength is produced in the native 
hills of the plant, Mr. Williams, of Jubbul- 
poro, gave to Dr. Royle, in the year 1853, a 
sample of hemp, which he stated had to®® 
forwarded to him by D. F. Macleod, Esjjjj 
as thb produce of Koto Kangra, in tbe*;§ikh 
Himalaya. This, Dr. Boyle has called Koto 
Kangra hemp, not breaking with a weighf» 
of 45oib., when China-graas from Assa® 
broke with 3201b. and Petersburg 
with only 1601b. It appeared to uH tb® 
tical men who examined it, as the 
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fibre with which they were accyaeinted. Dr, 
Jameson himself, had brought Kote Kaugra 
hemp to Mr. Macleod’s notice, not pro-^ 
Jnced in the Kangra district, but in Kooloo 
and Lalioul, which are a little farther in the 
iulerior. — Boyle, Fibrous p. 277. 

jonni, Agri-Eorik. Soc., iii, pp. 224-227. 
D/v?. Btoxb. FI. Ind. Voiqt. — Roylc's Fibrous 

p. 277, 352. “ 

Dispensary, p. 582. 

Economic Products Paujah p. 296 Mad- 

ras Exhih. of l%b7. Jtir. Reports. Gat Oak. 
'for Exhih. of 1 862 Fortunes Tea disirkk p. 
'Williams Middle Kingdom, p. lOG. l>r. AYc- 
wart Punjab Plants : Birdivood liomhay Pro- 
ducts. McQulloch. 

HEMP, 13EKHANI. Eng. also Hemp 
leaved liibisciis. Hibiscus caunabinus. 
HKMP SEED, and oil. 

Sunu-ki-biiig, Hind. | Clicuivi, Fii. 

The seeds of the Cannabis sativa, var. C. 
Indica,are alburninons and oil}^ and entirely 
devoid of all narcotic propertias. They arc 
crushed for oil- the Gaiinja yonnai, Tamil, 
in many parts of the country. In Itussia. the 
oil is much used for burning in lamps, bub it 
is unknown to the natives of India. At the 
Madras Exhibition of 1 855, tliree specimens 
were exhibited, one of a deep green colour 
from Tanjore, another of an olive green, sent 
by Lieut. Hawkes, and the tliird in the 
Madras Tai-iff. 

HE MUZ. Gl'z. also llemuj. Guz. Hind. ? 
M}M-obalaii. 

lIENBAxNTB SEED. 

Biizir.iil-ljutjg, 

Bung, Sikraii, 

Uruiauikou, Au. Pers. 

Kliui’asjini 

ajwuiu, Di;k. Guz. Hind, 

Jiisquiamo, . Fr. 

Bilseiikrout, Ger. 

The seeds of the henbane plant have ' tlic 
odour of the plant and an oleaginous bitter 
histe; an oil is obtained from the seed. 
See Hyosciamus. — Faidhner. 

^HENDERSON. Dr. of the Bengal Mcdi- 
oal Service, travelled in disguise us a Syed 


hSnka. / ^ ^ \ 

to each other by bridges and .embaAkinonta 
and to the southward to Old Woman’s Island 
Oalaba ? Heriery, and Konery ? with little 
rocks and islets of lesser note and name,: in 
the harbour ir—CttT/er’« Geology. 

HBNGA, Hind. A harrow, but known' 
locally by various other names, as Soh- 
aga, Myo, Myra, Sirawun, Putoee., Pnh- 
O'SliaiKjhnessy Bengal j tau, Putola, Patree, and Duudela. Elliot^ 
Mr. PowelVs Handbook Sup. gloss. 

HE NG CHUNG HAPO — ? China grass oi^ 
Rhoea, Citrus aarantiuni.—Lm«. 
IIENG'MAU Burm. # 

HENICOPERNIS LONGICAUDA, New 
Guiiioakile. 

HENLE, In 1841, there was issued sA ’ 
Berlin, the Systematische Bcschreibung der 
PJagiostomen, by Dr. J. Muller and Dr, 
Henle which included several of the genera 
and species of the fishes of the seas in the 
South and East of Asia. 

HENNA. Eng. Hind. Peus. 

Lawsoaia alba, Lam. L. inermis. 


Urkan, Ar. 

Dannlauca, 

Malgal. 

Mehiitli, Bkng. Duk 

Sakfichcra, 

Sans. 

Guz. Hind 

MaritomJi, 

SiNcm. 

Egyptian privet, Kng. 

Mariulaii), 

Tam. 

Houua tree, „ 

Camphiro of tlio Bible „ 

. Goraiita clicUu, 

Tbl. 

1 Ivoui, 

' 


Adas, 

J \ v. 

Hyoseiainua nigor 

somiua. 

li.\T. 

Adas pedas, 

MaIiAY. 

Khora'-aiii, 
Klioru.saiii onnim 

Sl.NOH. 

, Tam. 


This is the camphiro of the English 
Bible, and the cypress shrub of the Greeks 
and Romans, is a fragrant plant when i% 
flower. * The cypress plant says Rosen* 
lauller, “ is held in 'particularly high ips- , 
teem by ilie Greeks, the Arabs, and we • 
I Turks ; and they think that they make an 
I agrceablo prcseiil when tliey offeria person 
' a posy of its flowers. This plant, Sonini 
observes, is particularly agreeable to the 
eye and the olfactoyy organs, of which the • 
coloriug of the flowers, is soft, they spread*' 
fragrance to a great distance, in India hedges . ; 
formed of it are common. The fresh leaves, 
beat up \yith catechu, 

“Imbue 

The 6ngor.s’ ends with a briglit i*o.scat(3 hue, ^ 

So blight that in tlio niirror’s <l(iptli they seem 
• Hike tins of coral branohna in tlio {•■troam. f 


Hike tips of coral brancUos in tlio &'tream. 

. .ww, A.E ruT Ml This use of the leaves is as old as the Plgyp* 

mm Lodiana, 1 835, and passed by way of tian mummies, and is still practiced by. ': 
Mundi, Zanskar or Lahul to Ladak, and Is- Southern Asiatics. ■ 


kardo, descending over the dangerous pass 
Alunipilah and by Burzil or Astor to 
^Jiryo and Kashmir. He again travelled to 
and Bajawur, but was there plundered 
jnd'he reiurued toLahoi^e, where ho died of 
l®'5^er in February 1836. He was the first 
pmjector of the Agra Bank. 

Hendon, see Raffles. 

. HENERY, an islet in the barhour of 
««mbay ; ia united ou the northward to 
*fbiabay and Salsotto, as those are united 


A reddish brown substantive dye, is pr6* 
cured from the loaves, the. niahomedans ia ^ • 
India, Persia, Arabia and other countries, 
use the shoots for dyeing the nails, tips-^ ■ 
the fingers and toes, and palms of the handtt 
red. it is employed in the East for dyeikg 
ordinary stuffs; and the extract of the 
flowers, leaves, and shoots, is used by tfii^ 
hakeems in lepra, and in obstinate cutaxi^v; 
ous diseases. — Faulkner, ’ Mason. ‘ 

HENNA. Sisaa. Crotalariajuneea. 
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Si. V ienna OOBIYI, Cait., Ixora utniHorat 

■f HBNirA.UL.KORESH. Abab. Lichen 
f ratixndatus. 

' Kail pashi : Knll pashi, Tam. I Bati-panchi, Tkl. 
f iTBlNNIP. Dut. Hemp. 

’ :WmO. Sp. Hay. 

> HISNSLOWIA PANICULATA. Migu. 

. A;^ain'bo. Bd^m. A reddish colored wood 

pf^B^itish Buriuah, not sf.raight grained, 

^ occasionally for cart wheels, mostly 

^ ^ In a full grown tree on good 

; ' Boil the average length of the trunk to the 
/ first branch is 50 feet and average girth 
at C feet from the ground is 9 
‘ " iftiet.— 2)r. Brandis^ Cal. Cat Ex, 1 862. 

TO A large golden figure 

, O^the sacred bird, is in front of the throne of 
^ the king of Burmah. The word is of Sans- 

> a goose. The Henza is 
rOj^ded as the king of birds. It is perhaps 
jjttnythicised swan. — Yule's Emhassy^ii.Sh. 

i; SIb HansfiC, Hensa. 

HENZA DA, a town in Pegu on the right 
f::; ;|jatik of the Irawaddy. 

: — ? Malacca canes. 

^BRA, a Babylonia goddess, the proto- 
pe of the Juno of the Romans and of the 
l^ptian Hora. 

HERAR, Hind. Agaricus carapestris. 

^ Guz. Hind. Myrrh. 

HERACLIDiK. The first eleven kings, 
the Heraelidas of Laceda)mon, commencing 
before Christ), avor- 
ly pK® , thirty-two years, while in republican 
. Athens, nearly Contemporary, from the first 

■ / perpetual archon until the office became de- 
/ oepnial in the seventh Olympiad, the reigns 

f the twelve chief magistrates average 
vi iWenty-eight years and a half. Colonel Tod 
Bfirmises analogies between the Hercules of 
( the east and west. Xmidst the snows of 
. Cancasiis, Hindu legend abandons the Hor- 
pt^a race, under their leaders Yoodishtra and 

V Baldeva : yet if Alexander established his 

■ alta^ in Panchalica, amongst the sons of 

V and the Hericula Col. Tod thinks that 
; 2^^ physical impossibility exists that a colony 
/ of them, nnder Yoodishtra and Buldeva, 

anterior, should liavepeno- 
i; mted to Greece ? When Alexander at- 
the “ free cities” of Panchalica, the 
/ and Hericula who opposed him 

: recollections of their ancestor, 

jhC:CKi^mg the figure of Hercules as their 
Comparison proves a common 
and Grecian Mythology; 
fl^a Pbto Bays the Greeks had theirs from 
/ And the Easl and Colonel Tod thinks 
may be a. colony of the 


Herichla, wW penetrated into 
nesus (according taVolney) 1075 years be- 
fore Christ. The Heraclid® olaimed from 
Atreus: the Hericula claim fi-om Atri. 
EuristhenCs was the first king of the He- 
raclidas: Yoodishtra has sufficient affinity 
in name to ^he first Spartan king, not to 
.startle the etymologist, the d, and r, being 
always permutable in Sanscrit. The Greeks 
or louians arc descended from Yavan, or .Ta« 
van, the seventh from Japliet. The Hericu- 
la are also Yavan claiming from Javan or 
Yavan, the thii-teenth in descent from Yayat, • 
the third sou of the primeval patiiarch. 
I’he ancient Heraclidje of Greece asserU 
cd they were as old as the sun, and older 
than the moon. This boast may conceal the 
fact, that the Heliada) (or Siirya vansa) of 
(ireece had settled there anterior to the 
colony of the Jridii ( Tjunar) race of Hericu- 
la ? In .all that relates to the mythological 
history of the Indian demi-gods, Bnldeva 
(Hercules). Crishna or Kanya (Apollo), 
and Boodha (Mercury) a powerful and al- 
most perfect resemblance can be traced be- 
tween those of Hindu legend, Greece, and 
Egypt. (Huldeva the god of strength) 
Hericula, is still worshipped as in the days 
of Alexander; his shrine at Buldeo in Vrij, 
(the Suraseni of the Greeks), his club a 
ploughshare, and a lion’s skin his covering. 

A hindu intaglio represents Hercules 
exactly as described by Arrian, with a mono- 
gram consisting of two ancient characters 
now unknown, but which Colonel Tod found 
wherever tradition assigns a .spot to the 
Hericula ; especially in Saurashtra, where 
they were long concealed on their exile 
from Delhi. This he decides to bo the 
exact figure of Hercules which Arrian de- 
scribes his descendants'* to Li^vo carried as 
thmr standard, when Porus opposed Alex- 
ander. The twenty-eighth prince, Kbemraj, 
was the last in lineal descent from Parikhi- 
ta, the grand nephew of Yoodishtra. The 
first dynasty lasted 1864 years. — Tod's Ra- 
jasihany \^ol. I, p. 51-65. I 

HERACLEUM:, a genus of plants of which 
several species grow in the Himalaya, one 
of these, the Padalli or Poral, is collected for 
tJje winter fodder of goats, and is supposed 
to increase the milk. Wight in leones gives 
H. pedaium. 

HERA-KASIB, also Hera:tuli8. Gosy 
Hind. Sulphate of copper. Green Titnor 
Coj^eras. 

HERACULA, See Heraolid® j SaraBwati. 

HERA KHOND, See Heera khiwd, Otwley- 

HBRA'JE. When the Donrani emjgire, 
ated by Aimed tdiah, Abd^t WM 



j^ndsons atiii parcelled out among^ ibe 
Barakzye brothers, sbab Kamran managed 
to maintain a precarious footing at Herat, 
jlo was tbo sou of Mahznood and, therefore, 
nephew ofZeman shah, shahShuja-ool-nioolk, 
and Feroz-ood-deen, and the last remaining 
representative of the Suddozyo princes in 
^Afghanistan. Herat was all that remained 
to him of the empire of his family. Kfun- 
ran was cruel and dissipated and his minis- 
ter, Yar ’Mohamed Khan, was even worse. 
Post Mahmiied Khan w.as ruling at Kabul, 
and his half brother Kobuti-dil Khan ruled 
at Oandahar. Dost’* Mohamed Khan was 
the son ofPhonnd Khan, Barnkzye. On 
23rd November 1837, Mahomed shah, king 
of Persia, laid seige to Herat in pursuance 
of his ambitious policy for the reconquest of 
Afghanistan. It was on this occasion that 
Herat sustained a memorable ten months* 
siege, and all the efforts of the Persian king 
to capture it, aided by the advice and direc- 
tion of Russian officers, were defeated princi- 
pally by tlie efforts of a young British officer, 
Lient. Potfinger of 'the Madras Artillery. 
Shuh Kliamran and his minister, however, 
continued his intrigues with Persia, and 
the envoy Major d’Arcy Todd withdrew. 
On the occurrence of the disasters in Cabool, 
Yar Mahomed was relieved of all approhen- 
eion of the interference of the British go- 
vurmnoiit, and in 1842 strangled his sove- 
reign, shah Kamran, usurped the goverii- 
nieiit of Ilorat, and professed himself a de- 
pendant of Persia. The policy of Yar Maho- 
med was to maintain liiinself in real iude- 
pGudcnce, while soothing the sliah of 
Persia by empty acknowledgments of allegi- 


HBRSBRTIANIJM. 

which , siJtan Jau died, the toit^ 

Herat by storm on 27th May 1863*. He 
died eleven days afterwards, and Wiis Suo-? 
ceeded in the government of Cabool by biB ir 
Ion Sher Ali Khan, who placed his own spa 
Mahomed Yakoob Kban in charge of tKc ■ 
captui*ed city. Herat baa thus been agUiju 
annexed to the Afghan dominions. Her^t" 
is also called Heri, and ihe river on which it ; ' 
stands is called Ilcri-nid. This river Heri 
is called by Ptolemy Apioi, by other writers 
Arius; and Ai'ia is the name given to the 
country between Partliia (Partliuwa) inthp 
west, Margiana (Margbusb) in the north, 
Bactria (Baklitrisli) and Arachosia (Harau-^ 
watislij in the east. It is supposed to bo. 
the same as the Haraiva (Hariva) of the 
cuneiform inscriptions, though this is doubt* 
ful. The importance of its situation is very, 
great, and it has always exorcised consider- 
able influence over the affairs of Central 
Asia. It is the Haroya of the Vendidad, and 
has endured more than 40 sieges in ancient 
and modern times. The most polished 
court ill the west of Europe could not at the 
I close of the. 1 0th century, vie in magnificence 
I with that of Herat. Treaties Engagementst 
and Snnnudsy Yol. pp. 105, 168 and 
169. Pro/. MaxM%dler*s Lectures^ pp. 234 - 
and 235. See India, 336. Jet, Jews. iKa* 
bul, pp, 438, 440. Kalmnk, Kandahar, 
Kazlbash, Kliuml, Koh, Kuvir or Knbeer, 
Moiiofol. 

HERBA MudilRIORTS ALBA. Rdmph, 
Syn. of PhyllantliuR nirnri. 

IIERHA AliERlORlS RUBRA, Rumph. 
Syii. of Phyllanus urinaria. 

HERBE-A-BALAIS. Fk. of Maur. Sida 


ance. On bis death in 1851, his son Syud 
; Mahomed Khan succeeded him only to be 
deposed in 1855, and succeeded by Ma- 
homed Ynsoof, grandson of Feroze, gra^ 
iiephew of shah Zeman. Mahomed Yusoof 
vas afterwards deposed and Isa Khan 
wcceeded but under him Herat fell to the 
Persians and he was murdered within a few 
Joeks by a party of Persian soldiers. 

the Treaty of Paris concluded* be- 
bveen England and Persia on the 4th March 
the Persians were required to ova- 
pnato Herat. Before they withdrew, they 
installed sultan Ahmed Khan, better known 
oy the name of Sultan Jan, as ruler of Her 
and the British Government did not 
^luse to recognise him as do facto ruler. 

I shortly after, sultan Jan attacked and took 
but the ameer of Cabool immedi- 
■^tely collected his forces to resent this ag- 
Rfession. He retook Fnrrah, on the 29th 
and on 28th of July, laid siege to 
After a siege of top months, during 


retusa. — Liim, 

HERBELOT, d* author of dissertation ' 
on the mahomedan conquerors of India. 

HERBERT, Captain J. D. Author of 
Mineral productions of the Himalayas in As. 
Res. 1833, vol. viii, part 1, 216. — Course andi; 
levels of the Sutlej, Ibid, 1825, vol. xv. 339.. 
Coal within the Indo-Gangetic mountains,*' 
Ibid, 1828 vol. xvi,. 397, — Gypsum in the, 
Indo-Gangetic mountains, Ibid, 1833, voL; 
xviiii. part 1, 216, — Tour through KumaoA ^ 
and Ghurwal in Bl. As. Trans. 1844, voL - 
xiii. part 2. 734. — Geological map of Hh ^ 
malaya survey, Ibid, 1844, vol. xiii. part 
m.—Br. Buist. " i, 

HERBERT, Sir Thomas, a cadet of tbo..; ■ 
Pembroke family, who travelled in the eas'l^ .r;; 
and wrote “ Travels into Africa, Great Aniaj|4 
and some '^parts of the Oriental Indies 
Isles adjacent, London, 1834. ; ‘ . 

HBRBERTIANUM, WaU. 

Pa-daing, Burm. | Yao pa doing, BjUi#. ■ 



1: HERCULES. * HBIiO®LlSv 

'^,P HERCULES, aocordiug to Herodotus, was brotber separated from the younger. Acri. 
" the father of Belus, the father of Eiuns, and sins, the Phrygian Saturn, virrestled with his 
lived about 900 years before Herodotus, twin brother Protssus, in his mother’s womb 
Herculus is supposed; by Tod, to bo Balde- as Jacob did with Esau. Esau also was, in 
vaj son of a prince of Mathura and nephew early times, interpreted by the Jews ns Za- 
of Koonti the mother of the Pandua. Balde- mael, Satan, old serpent, wild boar. The 
is still worshipped, as in the days of brothers Osiris and Set Typhon, of the 
Alexander at Buldoo, in Yrij, his club a Egyptians, sons of Kronos, had a similar 
ploughshare, and a lion’s skin bis covering. | contest and in the Pha'tiician myth of Pyjv. 
Baldeva was cousin of Knshna who with j malion and Sichmus. In the Egyptian le- 
Tudishtra, after Kri.slina’s death, travelled to geud, Hyp.suranias and Usov, as wind aud 
the north and reached Greece. Tod re- lire, is exactly like that of Set, Typhon, and 
gards Hi^'ioula, — Hercules, as a generic Osiris. 

term, for the sovereigns of the race of Heri, Hercules is supposed by Bunsen (iv, 210) 
but used by Arrian as a proper name. A to be Israel, and bis brother was Usov-Ares 
aection of the Mahabharat is devoted to the and the pillars under which they wei*e wor- 
history of the Hericula, of which race was shipped were called after their names. The 
Vyasa. Arrian notices the similarity of the Phccnician pillars of Hercules were called 
Theban and the hiiidn Hercules, and cites, Hamunim, Hamon in the Hebrc\v*is a pillar, 
as authority, the ambassador of Soloucus, Hercules was worshipped in the island of. 
Megastlienes, who says: “ he uses the same Tyro, in the two pillars and tlic foundation 
habit with the Theban ; and is particularly of Tyre and discovery of the art of naviga- 
Worshipped by the Siiraseni, who have two tion arc expressly attributed by the classics 
great cities belonging to them, namely, to Hercules and tbe legends regarding him 
Methoras (Mathoora) and Clisoboras.” Dio- .are considered by Bunsen (iv. pp. 211 - 14 ) 
dorus has the same legend, with some to bo mixed up with the history of the 
variety. He says : “ Hercules was born Jewish patriarchs ; Jac^ob, grandson of Ab- 

ambngst the Indians, and like the Greeks raliam is, spiritually, the true wrestler with' 
they furnish him with a club and lion’s hide. God (Yisrael.) Tho epithet of Edom was 
In strength (bala) he excelled all men, and given to the wild indumitablo Usov, and 
cleared the sea and land of monsters and Set, Seth, the oldest mythological typo of 
wild beasts. He had many sons, but only Western Asia, are met wdth in Egypt and in 
one daughter. It is said that he built Pali- the same form. As a Grecian hero-deity, 
bothra, and divided his kingdon amongst the legend regarding him is not historical, 
his sons (the Balica-putra, sous of Bali.) It is suppo.scd to be of Egyptian origin, 
They never colonized ; but in time most of and to be the same as Gigon. Tho Egyptian 
the cities assumed a democratical form of Hercules was named Cliensu or Khensu, 
government (though some were monarchi- written Son, and the name of tlio tw'onty- 
cal) till Alexander’s time. The combats of sixth king of the Ist. Egyptian dynasty was 
Hercules, to which Diodorus alludes, are Herakles Harpokrates. One of the pillars 
consider^ by Tod to be those in tbe legend- in the temples of Hercules at Tyre was 
aiy jiaunts of the Hericula, during their )%hted by day, the other by night ; upon 
twelve years exile from the seats of their an altar of Hercules — Buzygos at Rhodes, 
fore&thers* Bunsen, however, observes that, one of the two sacrificial oxen was offered 
Hercules, according to Arrian, bad a up amidst imprecations, probably to Adonis 
'daughter when ho was advanced in years; the god of spring ns the ass or dog was to 
aud, being unable to find a husband worthy Typhon. The Tyrian Hercules was tbe same 
of her, he married her himself, that he might as Moloch, tbe King, Baal-Molodb, Malakh* 
eupply the throne of India with monarchs. Bel as ho is called in tbe coins. No ata- 
, Her name was Pandea, and he caused the tues were erected* to him at Cadiz or in 
whole province in which she was born to Tyre, but in Tyre, be was worshipped with 
receive its name from her.” According to eternal fire, which lighted up the temple by 
BuuseU, the Phcetiician Hercules is fabled night from the reflection on tbe columns ol 
, to have wrestled with Typhon, (the sun at Smaragdus, dogs were sacrificed to him 
the meridian) in the sand, as Jacob did with well as to Hecate and Melekbet-Arlemis- 
Rlohim in the dust. Hercules, like Jacob, In Babylonia, their neck or backbone (Isn* 
Wfliis wound^^ the encounter in the thigh, 66, 3.) as well as the first bom of the 
ahd jfaff t he son of Isaac received the name if they were not redeemed, was. according 
of Pipfeon or wrestler. Usov was *a to dielawof Moses (Ex. xiji, I > 

hui(i|||ip|ko Esau, and wore 20 ), bwiken in honour bf him. Tim pridnip ^ 

; in both stories tho older sacrifices offered to Hercules-Utbv, as "w® 
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0 to liifl inythioal companion Molekliet- 
Artemis were human beings. In Laodicca, 
they might be ransomed by a doe, as Diana 
accepted that animal instead of Iphigenia. I 
The wild boar was also sacred to the same | 
goddess. And,' in like manner, in another 
myth, another Artemis caused the delicate 
vernal Adonis to be slain by .a boar instead 
of by Mars as he is usually said to be. At 
Carthage, the practice of sacrificing their 
fjivourite children, and those of the highest 
rank continued down to their latest wars. 
Hercnles of the Phoenicians was called Mel- 
iartli. The Grecian Hercules, is described 
fis becoming insane, and burning his own 
chiUlrcu as well as those of his twin bro- 
ther Iphiclcs, ami murdering his guest 
Iphiins. Bub, in Asia, the rnthless god 
sometimes also required this atroceous sa- 
crifice. In Amathus, Malika (Moloch,', ‘the 
iuliospitable Zeus/ sarcasti(!ally called Ju- 
piter Hospes, ha<i his bloody alfar before 
the temple of Adonis (Lord) and Baaltis 
(Queen). So ha<l Saturn in Arabia whom 
Nonnas compares with the Syrian god. 
These sacrifices were ollered on occasions of 
great misfortune bat Jis a matter of course 
■when there was excessive heat. 

Buuson quoting jMegnsthciies, (TIT, 525 — 
531) mentions the Indian tradition, of Hcr- 
eulea, as reigning in India fifteen genera- 
tions after Dyonysiis. Ho built Palibrotha 
and other cities, had numerous sons, to 
each of wliom ho loft an Indian kingclom, 
and a daughter Pandira to whom he like- 
^Yisc bequeathed a realm. Bunsen, following 
Lassen says he was chiefly worshipped in 
the Snras-Sen country and identifying him 
with Krishna, says ho founded MaUinra.— 
Tod's Rajasthan, VoL I. p. iJO. Bunsan, l\r, 
20-214. Bmsen, III, 525, 5;H. IV. 210-214. 
See Kahn 1, Polyandry, Saraswati, Yavaii^ 

IIKIICULKS BKLUS of Cicero is sup- 
posed to bo the Osiris who invaded India, 
^Jttthis progress extended only up to the 
Indus. . 

HE REAR DU, a deity of the Korambar. 

HBRENSO. Sans. Pisnm sativum. 

IIERI a tribe of nuahomedan rajpoots 
chiefly found in Juspoor a pergunah of Mo- 
^abad. See Burwae. 

HER! a name of Krishna. According to 
^ hindu legend, related by Colonel Tod, he 
Accompanied Ramesa to Liinka, as did the 
Egyptian Apollo, Rameses-Sesostris, on bis 
Expedition to India : both were attended in 
Jheir expedition by an army of satyrs, or 
^*^068 bearing the names of difierent ani- 
: and as we have the Aswa, the Tak- 
jeae, and the Sassn of the Yadu tribes, 
vpified under the horse, the serpent, and 


tiERITlERA. 

the hare, so the followers of Suiya, of whicli 
Rama was the head, may have been design^ 
ated Rishi and Hanuman, or bear^ and 
monkeys. The distance of the Nile from 
the Indian shore forms no objection; the 
sail spread for Ceylon could waft the vessel 
to the Red Sea, which the fleets of Tyre, of 
Solomon, and Hiram covered abont this, very 
time. That the hindus navigated the ocean 
from the earliest ages, the traces of tbeb? 
religion in the Indian Archipelago sufTicieni- 
ly attest. Tlie coincidence between the- 
most common cpitliets of the Apollos' of 
Greece and India, as ajiplied to the sun, are 
peculiarly striking. Hori, as Bhan-nath, 
the lord of beams, is Phmbns, and bis 
heaven is Ileripur (Heliopolis), or city of 
Heri. Helios was a title of Apollo, whence 
the Greeks had their Elysium, and the Hori- 
pur or Bhan-t’han (the abode of the sun), 
is the highest of the heavens or abodes of 
bliss of the martial Rujpoot. Hence the 
eagle (the emblem of Heri as the sun) was 
adopted by the western warrior as the sym- 
bol of victory. Heri, Crisbna, familiary 
Kaniya, was of the celebrated tribe of Yadu, 
the founder of the fifty-six tribes who ob- 
tained the universal sovereignty of India, 
and descended from Yayat, fclie third son of 
Swayambhnma M«nu, or “ The Man. Lord 
of the earfcli,’* whose daughter Ella (Terra) 
was espoused by Budha (Mercury), son of 
Cliandi’.'i (the !MooA), whence the Yadu are 
styled Cliamlvavausi, or “ children of the 
moon .” — ToiVs Rajasthan Val. i..p,^532-545. 
See Krishna, Lakshmi, Pandu. 

IIERI RIJD, or Hury river, has a course 
of about 600 miles. It vises in the Hazai'eh 
Mountains, lat. 34® 50, Ion. 60® 20, 9,500 
ft. above the sea. Its course is genei^ly 
westerly to Herat, where it turns north- 
west-erly, forming a junction with the Moor* 
ghab ; tlio niiiii'd stream is ultimately lost 
in the desert of Khorasan. At Herat, it was. 
formerly ci’o.ssed by a brick bridge, but 
three out of thirty-three arches being swept 
away, communication is intercepted in time 
of inundation. It is reiiiarkablo for the 
purity of its water. 

HERITIERA, Species. 

Piiilay katmoe. llcuir. 

Common in the delta of the Irawady, 
in British Burmah, wood used for house 
posts and rafters, and for firewood for the 
manufacture of salt. The tree is nearly re* 
lated^ to the “Soondreo” of Bengal. A 
cubic foot weighs lbs. 66. In a full growfl 
tree on good soil the average length of th? 
trunk to the first branch is 30 feet and aver* 
age girth measured at 6 feet from the grom^d^, 
is 6 feet. — Dr. Brandhf^Cal. Cat, Ex. 1862./ - 
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ifp: HBRITIE Bi. illNOK. 

'= Ka-na-zo, Bvrm. | Soondree Tree, Anglo, Beno. 

This, iu Burmah, is a much larger tree than 
jh Bengal, chiefly found on the tide waters. 
B^uifc hangs in loose bunches, size of grapes, 
Vei7 pleasant, one seed. Leaves large, al- 
ternate, smooth, green on the upper side, 
and silvery white boiieathl Timber, hard, 
itraight-grained, elastic, and durable ; used 
for millwork, spokes, shafts, oars, &c. There 

• ttte several species of tliis valuable genus of 
trees. — Malcovis Traveh in South F 4 astern 

i.p. 282 . 

HBRITIERA ALLUGHAS, Linn, Syn, 
of Alpinia allughas, Roscoe. 

... HBRITIERA ATTENUATA furnishes^ 
of the best and most plentiful of the jungle . 
J'fthits of Burmah. It grows in bunches rc- 

• ;;8iBinbling largo grapes, is agreeably sub-acid, 
„end when ripe, of a yellowish hue. The 

; iree is small, and when arrayed with these 
£ .long golden bunches it is Very beautiful. It 
j^onld be quite an acquisition to gardens 
> ' jbpth for ornament and utility. — Mason. 

^ ' HBRITIERA FOMES Syn of Heritiera 
minor. 

HERITIERA LITTORALIS, Ait ; D. C. ; 

• Soxb. 

Balanoptcris tothila, Omtn. 

Snndri. Bexo. 1 Kon-zo-za-loo. Buhm. 

Ka-tia-zo. Kubm.'I 

Grows in the Manrii^ius, the peninsula of 
India, in the Sunderbuns ?, coininoii in the 
' Rangoon district, and along the sea-shore in 
;• A and Tavoy, found very abundant 

oa* Pannat Island and all tlio Mergui 
Alrohipolago, also all along the coast of 
Axuhorst province. When seaapned, it floats 
ia water. Maximum girth four cubits, 
majcimum length thirty feet. It is used for 
boats, boxes, planks of houses, <fcc,, is a very 
iight wood, scented, durable and tough. 
And is recommended for fuzes beyond any 
other wood from Amherst, Tavoy or Mer- 
^ii also for helves, and for gun-stocks, 
Stx^hjgly recommended for packing cases of 
cdl descriptions. — Voigt, Dr. McClelland, 
Captain Danc^. Riddell. 

HBRITIERA MACROPHYLLA.-FaW. 

* Looking Glass Plant. Eno, 

* Has small yellow flowers. 

HBRITIERA MINOR, Lam; D. G.; 

ibxh 

Heritiera fomes, Willie t Buck., D. C. 
Balanoptoris mmor, Ouertn : D. C. 

Bkno. | Kmi-na-zoo. Buem, 
S^na-zS; B urm. | Kon-nay-zow. 

V A ^looiiny looking tree that may be dis- 
tin^lslted from all others fcjr many miles 
cbaracteristio Of 
A ' ^•Wherever the tides poca* 


siotiisdly rise and inundate ^6 laBdy ihis tree 
is sure to be found throughout tlte whole 
Tenasserim coast, but it is never found at 
home, either on the high dry lands on the 
one hand, nor in tho wet mangrove Wampa 
on the other. It is the tree whioh was des- 
cribed by Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, who ac- 
companied Symes’ embassy, as Heritiera 
fomes. It grows in the Sunderbuns, and 
is used in Calcutta for firewood. Both the 
Heritiera minor and H. littoralis are common 
in the Rangoon district, along the creeks 
ami H. minor furnishes the Soondree wood 
so well known in Bengal for its strength 
and durable qualities. Although so connnon 
on tho Bengal coast, as to give name, as 
Captain Munro thinks, to the Sunderbuns, 
yob the tree grows much larger in the 
Tenasserim Provinces, and affords finer 
timber. It' is indigenous iti the Mayagee 
forests and on tho bhomigs Kayoo, Tlmbyced 
and Tliunat, and in some sections is quite 
abundant.' In Tavoy, it is a large tree fur- 
nishing very hard and durable wood. In 
Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui its maximum 
girth is 2 cubits and maximum length 15 
feet. It is very abundant, but straggling; 
found ill Martaban, and on both sides of tlio 
Moulmein river, and all along the sea coast; 
an unlimited supply of it is procurable. 
When seasoned, it floats in water, and is 
tough, light and durable. Indeed, it is the 
toughest wood that has been tested in India. 
Will'll Rangoon teak hroko wibli a weight of 
870 lbs. Soondree sustained 1,312 lbs. It is 
not au equally durable wood, but stands 
without a rival in strength. It is used for 
boats, also piles o^ bridges, boxes ? and many 
other purposes. It is recoirmi ended for helves, 
but should be killed a twelvemonth before 
being cut down, or otherwise should bo sea- 
soned, by keeping, after it has been cut down. 
Dr. Wallich says it stands unrivalled for 
elasticity, hardness, and durability, and adds 
that “ if not extensively employed for the 
construction of naves and felloes of gun car- 
riages, it is solely because pieces of adequate 
dimensions are not procurable.” , But Dr* 
McClelland’s informants asserted, that un- 
mense quantities, sufficient for such purposes, 
are obtainable here. Dr. Wallich adds that 
the charcoal made from it is bettor than 
other sort for the manufacture of gunp^' 
der. — Dr. McClelland m Selec. Record we- 
vernment of India, Foreign Dept. No. IX-t F 
43, Dr. Mason, Captain Dance, Voigt. 
HERM.dSUS. See Greeks, Kabnl 
HERMBLIN. Gbb. Ermine. 
HBRMINB. Pb. B«ne/ Biffl^ ^ 
HBRMIPPUS. AcPPrdin|::^ 
Zendttveste steine 
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ffiS»NA®W#«ONOItA. 
Hermtppns into Gi^ek about the same time as 
the Septaagint translation of the Bible. 
Herinippus ia supposed to have been the 
peripatetic philosopher, the pupil of Callima- 
clins, and one of the most learned scholars 
of Alexandria. 

HEllMIT-ORAB. The connnon Ktiglish 
name for the well-known Paguriis crasa^ 
tacettiis, that, occupy the empty tarhin- 
ateti shells of testaceous molluscs. The 
fore part of the body, is armed witli claw.s 
and covered with a shield, but it cuds in a 
long soft tail provided with one or two 
small hooks. — Ilarfwltj. See Cruskicea. 

HKRMODACTYL Tliis medicinal plant 
of the later Greeks and Arabs, forms the 
sweet and bitter suranjan of the Arabs,' and 
are supposed to bo species of the* genus Col- 
elmuirii. The Per.sbms iiamo the sweet 


HSlRONRY. 

The juice is an effectual depilatoryi removing 
tlie hair without any pain. — Ains., O SiMugk* 
nmy, Voigt ^ Semau'sFiji Islands; Eng. Vye. 
W. Ic, — ^tw;. En. pi. Zeyl. p. 258. 

HE ROD IAS, a genus of birds of the order 
Gmllatoi’es ; as under 
Suh-fam. Ardeinm, 1 gen. 7 sub. gen. 
19 sp. viz. t Ardea: CHerodias, 1 Butoride^ | 

I Ardeola ; 1 Nyctieorax ; I TigripomU, 

1 Botuiirus; 4 Ardettii. 

Ilerodias alia: the Ardea Alha; or* Great 
White Heron,* of Europe, Asia, N. Africa: 
very rare in Britain i very common in India, 
though the race is coiftidered different byv 
some. 

lliimUiis hnhnhiis the Ardea nissata; or 
* Buft-backed Heron.’ of Europe, Asia, N, 
Africa, exceedingly rave in Britain ; ‘very 
common in India. 


Siti'iiijaii, shiriu and iSiirinJatL talk is the 
bitter. Irviuo says it is the bulb or coriuns 
of an uncertain .species of Colcliioutn. In 
the medicine shops of India geiieiully, there 
are sold soorinjau tnik, or bitter, and S. 
shiriu or mild, botli identical with the 
Herniodacfcyls of the ancient Arabian and 
Greek writers. Their origin is unascertain- 
ed, but they are doubtless referable to some 
species of colcliicum. The tasteless variety is 
about one i)ich long and the same in breadth, 


Htrodias ganelta the Ardea garzetta; or 
‘Little Egret.* of Europe, Asia, N. Africa : 
exceedingly rare in Britain : very common 
in India. Three specimens observed of an 
Egret in winter dress seemed to differ only 
from ordinaiy Herodias garzetta in having 
black toes 

HERODOTUS, a Greek historian wlio 
travelled in Egypt and Persia and visited 
Tyro B. C. 460. He never gives us to 
an(ier.stand that he was able to converso in 


beart-Hliapcd, rather flattened, grooved 
at one side, convex at the other. Tliey are 
not wrinkled, are easily broken, and form 
a white powder. The bitter kind is small- 
er, and lias a striped appearance. Pe- 
reira describes one of Dr. Hoyle’s specimens 
as yellowish, soinew'hat trsmsparent, horny, 
aud striped lengthwise. No satisfactory e.x- 
perifneuts, whether chemical or clinical, have 
been yet made with this article. In some 
I trials which Dr. 0*Shaiighuc.ssy made witJi 
an aeetouB tincture of the soorinjau tiilk he 
was led to believe it possessed of all the vir- 
tnesof the dried colchicum of Eurojie. It 
certainly deserves careful and e.^: tensive exa- 
niiuaLiun. — (XSIta^igh /nw.s'//, page 6(J 1 . Jvvine. 

HERMON. Between Mounts Ilerrnou and 
labor a valley runs towards tho Jordan, 
^humr's Ooerhmd Jonrneg Vul. I, p. 277. 

HER.VaNDIA GUIANENSIS. Anb., 
®yu. of H, sonora. Jj. 

HERNANDIA SONORA,- Linn, 

I H- gnianeusis, Aub. | Boug.ko. J.vvas. 

A. kill, erect^ tree of the West Indies, of 
j fjon, the Moluccas and the Fiji islands, in 
‘clast, forming one of the sacred groves — a 
^jnplefc® bower. The wood is so very light 
so readily from a flint and 
. cbthat it may bo used as tinder. Tho 
seed and young leaves are catjharfci^. 


any but bis own language. Herodotus, is 
culled the Father of History. He relates 
that, after Cyrus bad conquered a large por- 
tion of Asia, Ids third successor Darius Hys'- 
ta.spes, extended his conquests towards the 
Indian Peninsula. — Hjonisfjenni's British Em* 
pi re in theEtist p. 93. See Hindu. Khuzistan. 
Koofla. Sakya muni. India. 

HE H O N KY abou t li fty mi les from Madras, 
and twelve miles from Chingleput, in a south 
eu'^terly direction, is a small village called 
Vadeii Tlmugul, which means, .literallyj,^' 

“ Hniitor’s Rest,” fronuvaden, “hunter,’^ 
and thungul, “ ie.st.” To the south of the 
village lies one of those small tanks called 
'rimugul by the Tamil ryots, iniplyiriga 
water-rest or temporary reservoir, from 
which tho village derive.s its iiamej but , 
why Vaden was added to it is not known. 

It i.s possible that, from its being the resort. v 
of numbers of birds, the people connected ^ 
it with tho term vaden, or “ liuntcr,” a name ;; 
given to a rude cla.ss of people iii Southern ; « 
India who are known as hunters and Bird* ^ 
catcliers, but who have never been found; I 
residing here. The area comprised in tb» I 
tank is about four acres and a half (thirt^^T' 
cawuies.) From the north-east to tho centre ^ 
of the bed of the tank there are some 50^ Olf : 
CGO trees of the Barringtoiiia racemosft, 
about 10 to 15 feet in height, with circn^r^ ; ' 
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wo&vfAe-sizedci^^ and when wards, and ibrwM^s^ iase^^ 
fliu 4.1,* returning to theiryonngload^ with t&iflp(^| 


the tank fills, which it does during the mou- 
Boons, tha tops only of the trees are just 
risible abote the level of the water. This 
place forms the breeding- resort of an im- 
mense number of water-fowl ; and herons, 
storks, cranes, ibises, water-crows or coi^. 


and again, as soon as they liaye satisfied tliei^ 
cravings, going off in sdarch of a farther 
supply. About the end of January ot early ^ 
in Febrnary tlie young are able to leave 
their nests and scramble into those of 
morantSy darters, paddy-birds, &(?., make others. They begin to perch about tlie trees 
it their rendezvous on these occasions, and by the end of February or the bemn! 
From about tlie middle of October to the 
middle of November small flocks of twenty 


or thirty of some of these bii’ds are to be 
aeehr coming from the north to settle hero 
during the breeding-season. By the begin- 
ning of December they have all settled 
down ; each tribe knows its appointed time 
and arrives year afrer year with the utmost 
r jpegularity within a fortnight, later or earlier, 
depending partly on the seasons. Some, 
from the. lateness at which they amve, ap- 
pear to have come from gn^at distances. 
They immediately commence building 
their nests or repairing the old ones, pre- 
' paratory to depositing their eggs. When 
they have fully settled down, tlie scene be- 
comes one of great interest and animation. 
During the day the majority are out feed- 
ing, and towards evening the various birds 
bc^n to arrive in parties of ten, fifteen, or 
iji^ref aj^d in a short time the trees are 
literally covered with bird-life ; every part 
of the crown is hidden by its noisy occu- 
. pants who fight and struggle with each 
;other for perches : each tree appears like a 
.moving mass of black, white, and grey ; the 
,,;Bnowy white plumage of the egrets and 
‘chrloWB contrasting with, and relieved by 
•the glossy black of the water-crows and 
diirters and by the grey and black plumage 
of the storks. The nests lie side by side, 
touching each other; those of the different 
Ipecies arranged in groups of five or six, or 
> even as many as ten or twenty, on each tree. 
The nests are shallow, and vary in inside 
diameter from 6 to 8 inches, according to 
the size of the bird. The curlews do not 
/bnild separate nests, but raise a large 
mound of twigs and sticks, shelved into ter- 
racels as it wore ; and each terrace forms a 
separate nest v thus eight or ten run into 
each other. * The storks sometimes adopt a 
idinUftT plan. The whole of the nests arc 
hiiitt of sticks and twigs, interwoven to the 
height of 8 or 10 inches ; with an outside 
diatneter of 18 to 24 inches, the inside is 
slightly hollowed out, in some more and in 
b^ers 1^, and lined with grass ; reeds and 
quantities of leaves are laid on the nests. In 
January the callow young are to be seen in 
the neats. During this time the parent bii^ds 
ate; constaf^^^ on the wing, moving back; 


of February or the begin- 
iiing of March those that were hatched first 
are able to take wing and accompany their 
parents on foreign exi)edition8 ; and a week 
OP two later, in consequence of the drying 
up of the tanka in the vicinity, they begin 
to emigrate towards tlie north with their 
parents and friends, except perhaps a few 
wlio.se young are not as yet fledged, and 
who stay behind some time longer. Thus, 
in succession, the diflerent birds leave the 
place, so that it is completely desertod 
by the middle ot April, by which time the 
tank also becomes dry ; and the village cat- 
tle graze in its bed, or shelter thein.selYe8 
under the trees from the scorching heat of 
the midday sun, while the cow-boys find 
amusement in pulling down the deserted 
nests. The villagers, hold an agreement, from 
the nabob’s ancient government, which 
continues in force by a renewal from the 
British government, that no one is to shoot 
over the tank, which is strictly enfort5ed, 
and the birds continue in undisturbed pos- 
session of this pla(je iitf a favourite breeding 
resort every winter or monsoon. The 
natives uiider.stand the value of the 
dung, of the birds in enricliing their rice- 
fields ; and wlion the tank becomes dry, the 
silt deposited in its bed is taken up to the 
depth of a foot, and spread over the rice- 
field ; conse(|uently they are careful not to 
disturb the birds. 

Dr. Short t visited the trees on the 8th 
March 1864, on a raft pushed along by two 
fishermen swimming one on either side, their 
heads only visible above. As be approached 
the trees the birds at first remained quite 
unconcerned, but a» he got nearer they be^an 
to look on with amazement at a scene which 
was evidently new to them ; then they rose 
en masse over head, and uttering piercing 
cries, some, with threatening gestures, rest- 
ed a moment on the adjoining trees, 
then took to their wings again : although so 
crowded, they performed their evolutions 
with the greatest nicety And dertentyi 
never interfering with each other’s 
ments. Some ascqnded to a great height* 


and were 
while others gyrai 
heads; many crowded ou 


jhe sift 








On a previblui oocteioii; in January 1864,’ he they are fledged from January to ac- 
vras alone dii the rafb ; most of the young cording to the time of depositing tli^)}^ 0ggH, 
of ilia Water-crows, Storks, Herons, and which some do curlier than others. The eggs 
Darters were fully feathered, and were able are of a light-gi-eeu colour ; they arO not Se 
to scramble td other nests, and some to the large in circumfereuco as a largo sized heu^s 
tops of trees; a few nests containing eggs, | egg, butfu-e longer, with the small end sharp, 
aud some few callow young. The Water- .The Purple Heron, Ardca purpurea ; 
crows and Darters, young as they Were, Tamil, Cnmbly narai, or Blanket Crahe.i 
immediately took to the water and dived Hest the same ; deposits two to three eggSi ‘ 
out of sight. On the second occasion, in of same si /e and colour us lust; seems td 
JLireh, the young of the Ibises were fully I'car only two young. Tho young are fully 
feathered, as were also a few grey aud fledged in April. . " 

purple Herons arid Oartcrs ; two or three Artlea ayclicorax ; Tamil, Wukko. NesM 
nests only contained eggs, aud some few are built aftci* tho same fashion, bpt 
callow young. The following is a dcUiiied j smaller in .size, and contain live eggs ; hatch- 
account of the nests, and of the number of ; cs four or live young ; eggs the size of a 
eggs, or young, found in each nest. bantam’s, and of tho same shape. Tho young 

The small Grey and Black Stork, Lep- | are fledged in April. This is the Nycticorax 
toptilos Javtinica ? ; Tamil name, Kutlia ; griseus, Linn. 

cootee linrai ; literally “ Shell- fish- (Ampul- • Tlic Cormorant, Graculns pygmieus ; 
larisi) picking Crane” vvlm’o tlie most nimie- Tamil, Neer cakai, or Water-Crow. Nest 
rous ; their nests were two leet in diameter, the same as the other.s, built of sticks ; dc- 
aiid contained three eggs or young. Tho j posits three or four egg.s, and rears three or 
eggs were ofa dirty- white colour, of the same fonr young, which are fledged and outlie 
shape, but not quite so large, as those of the wing in January ; eggs like ttiose of a 
Turkey. The young when fully feathered I amall-sized bantam’s, rather slnirp-poiuted at 
were in prime condition. Tho flesh is eaten : small end, with a sliglit greenish tinge. This 


by nuihomedaus and pariahs. The bird keeps ; is tho Graculus sinensis, oAtue. 
entirely to marshy fields, edges of tanks, ihc., j Largo Cormorant, Graculus Sl- 

it never approaches towns. Some half-dozen ! uensis ; Tamil, Peroou iieer cukui, or Large 
or more of these birds may often be .seen in j Water-crow. Builds a. very rude nest, chiefly 
the morning sunning tlicni.««elves with out- formed of .sticks ; lays four eggs, and rears 
stretched wings in tho dry Helds. They only j two, three, or Ibnr young. The eggs arc the 
differ from the Adjutant (or Leptoptilos i size of a med In ni -sized domestic lion's egg 
argHla)iii size and colour. These nest early, j and have a slight greenish tiiige ; the young 
aud tlie young arc lirm on tho wing in the I are fledged .somelimes in January, stimetimes 
inontli of February. ] in March, according to the time of theii'iiest- 

Tlie Ibis or Curlew, Ibis faleinellus ; ing. These birds, us well as G. pygimeus aila 
Tamil, Arroova mookcn, literally “ Sickle- | to be seen fisliing in the tank itself; and the 
nesed,” which name they take from their i rapidity witli which they And their prey, 
long carved beaks. The nests of thi.s bird ' by diving, is wonderful. This is the Gracu- 
coritaiii from three to five eggs, and he found | lus earho, Linn g 

from three to four young in each nest. The < Tho Darter, Plotus melanogaster ; Tj» 
®jjg8 resemble in size and shsfpc a medium- I mil, Pam boo thalui iicor enkai, or Snako" 
sized hen’s egg, but are of a dirty- white j headed Water-crow. Nest same as lust.; > 
colour. The birds are white, with black three, sometimes four eggs of same size and 
jjead, feet, and neck, aud have a long curved colour; youfig fledged and on the, wing,, 
clack bill. 'Tho head and neck aio naked, some in January, others not till April, 
aud tile tail-feathers, of rather a rusty-brown Dr. Shortt captured the young of all tliO: 
colour; the lower sides of the wings, from birds described. Tho villagers of Vadvfi;; 
Ibokxillee to tho extremities, are naked ; aud j Thaiigul, told him that tho Pelican souiOt^'V 
W skin* in the old birds is of a deep times come.s and breeds here, as 
Scarlet colour ; in tho young this is ub.sent, tho Black Curlew. Occasionally difleven][|:: 
Jlthough the part is naked The young are J kinds of Teal, Widgeons, &c„ are said tfp 
; frlly fledged in March, and take to tlie wing 1 nest in the rushes that bound the inner 
; Apiil. • ' face of the tank bund. 

I The Grey Heron, Ardea ciiierea; Tamil, The Jllgi ots, or Herod ias . gurzetta, 

i jjarai, sometimes Paniboo narai, oj* Snake cus, and intermedia, were congre^W.M^ 
b^no ; has a similar nest, built of twigs, con- very large numbers, aud roosted on the, 

8om6time8:two,somotimes three eggs, at uighb ; but they do not ncst, ,*wbidli j 

Ifr.Sfrorttoalylbutid two young in the nests; siugulur. The natives hud observ^ 
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fiki ho fonnd it tb be^ the c^se. Ypi bthersi Lihb ihe : 

all the birds that asseitihie hero, these Ichneumon of Egypt is frequently domesti. 


v^bbcur in the greatest number. Ardea aibn, 
dr Herddias alba, and H. intermedia are also 
I' foudd hero ; and the natives say that they 
breed.— Dr. J. Sliorti M. D. F. S. S. m Lin^ 
iiean Soeieiy*s Jmirnal. 

? HBNLB. In 1844, there was issued at 
•Berlinytke Systembnng der Phigiostomen, 
■ by Dr. Henle, which included soveml of the 
genera and species of tlie fishes of the seas in 
the Sohth and East of Asia. 


cated and their search for snakes, 
food^ is continuous. Some doubts exist as 
to the number of species in the East Indi^Sj 
seeniingly owing to the variation in the co- 
louring of their furs, H. fasciatns and H. 
gambianus are noticed by Mr. Bennett. 

There are said to be four species in Ceylon, 
H. vitticolHs, H. grisens, IL flavidens 
and H. rnbiginosus and the two latter 
are tlms described : — 

“ II. fiavidens, Kehmrt Yellowish-brown. 


. HERMANN, Paul, a medical man in . 

Ceylon, furnished the materials of the The- ' animlated with brown and yel- 

mums Zeylanicna of the elder Bnrmann, ^mgs, tips yellow. Tip of tail red- 
ij)ubli8hcd in Holland and, afterward, of the i blackish. Face brown, slightly 

/Flora Zeylanica of Linnrons, II, at Th. p. 46. i ley«;ugnnous. l‘:ar.s fulvous, thickly clothed 

Heron. Anapha Hkb. 

HERPESTES. Iluoku. 


'TbhneUmon, Locopede, Gkoff 
' MoDgopBC, Exo. I 


I Man<riistfi. OnvKK. 
I Mangouato, * Fr. 

n, Order, Carnivora. 

; . • “Tribe Plaiitigrada. 

■ i;' Fa»k. Ursitiio, Bears. 

2 Ursus 4 sp 
„ Ailurii., 1 sp. 

Tribe, Somi-Plantigru(la. 

Fam. MoHiUdte. 

6 Gen. A rctonyx, 1 sp. 
i „ Melivora, 1 sp. 

„ I sp. 

* ,, Taxidiu, 1 sp. 

,, Jlelictis 2 sp. ll.’inoschata : II 
nrpnlaiisis. 

Fam. Mustolidiv, Wcaisels, Martens. 

4 6Va.. Martos, 2 sp. 

> ^ . „ l^fustela, 12 sp. 

,- v :- ), Ijutra, 7 Hp. 

*.,/ j* Burangia, 1 sp. 

r Tnhe. Digitigimla. 

^ Fam. Foil'd ic. 

; * 1 Geiu Felis. 14 sp. 

, Fam. Vivorrid®. 

Sub.Fam. Ilycniiifn, IfyoEina.^. 
f ? 1 Gen. Hyena, 1 sp. 

Vlf Snb.FaKh. VivciTinnr, Civets. 

7 Gcii.. .11 sp. viz. 

Viverra, 5 sp. 

„ Prionodon, 1 sp, 

„ Faroiloxunis, 10 sp. 

. ’ „ Pnginna, 1 sp, 

„ Artictis, 1 sp. 

„ Horpostes, 12 sp. 

,, ^IJrva, 1 sp. 

Canida?. Dog*t?ibc. 

8 Gen. Hsp. viz. 

. ' nf Caiiis, 5 sp. 

, V „ Cnon, Isp. 

' ' „ Vulpes, 8 sp. 

IPbo Herpestes is a genus of digitigrade 
carniyerons mammalia and the Egyptia 
fpeciob) the H. ichneumon, has been noticed 
iVom the earliest times, its com- 
' ba^*^itb snakes and its alleged attacks on oro* 
having bsbn mentioned by Aristotle, 
^^^Cirns Sicidus, Pliny, Strabo, ASlian and 


with hair. Feet blackish, soles J Imnd. A 
full grown spceinien oiitaiued at Kaiuly 
measured as follows : Length of headland 
body 16| in. ; tail 12-| in. ; sole 3 in. ; palm 
I J in.;*** The species was supposed 
hi tiler to to be only a variety »)f H. grisens, 
but there are strong characteristic diftereiires 
between the two ; the golden-yellow rings 
and tips of hair a.re very marked. Generally 
found in the higher paris of the island but 
one wns obtained of a very deep brown and 
yellow colour from Newrra Elia. 

H. rnbiginosu.s, Kelaart, Decta, Cingh. 
Nearly sus large as H. vitticollis, reddish and 
ferruginous brown. More of the I’ed on the 
h(*ad ami outer sides of legs. Hair annnlated 
blM(?k and wliito ami terminating in long 
reddisb points. Muzzle fiosh colored. Sides 
of nose and circle around the eyes of a light 
rusty colour. F(?et black, tip and tail black. 
Wliatever the former may be, that here des- 
cribed would seem to be identical with H. 
Ell'iit’, Jcrtlmh Maimnnlia., Eti^. Cyc. 

HKHPESTRIS BKOWNEL Nun. H. 
ciineifolia. Pkiis. Syn. of H. moniiiei'a. 
H. B. and Kmith. 

HERPESTRIS MONNIERA.— H- B. and 

Kunth. 


I Monniera cunei- 

folia. . Mich. 

Monniera Brownoi. 
Gratiola poriula- 
cacea. ^ WbiNM. 
Gmtiola raonni- 
ora. Lin-v. Bh. Boxb. 

Jclabrimmi. 

Nir-pirimi. JaB. 

1 Sambrani chettu. 


H crpcstrlsBrownoijN utt. 

Herpestria procuin- 
bons. Si'UEXG. 

Herpestria cunei- 
folia. PlTKBH. 

Bmmia Indica. Lam. 

Calytriplex obo- 
vata, Roiz & Fat. 

Shwet chanimi. Brng. 

Adha birni. Hixd. 

Beami. Malbal. , 

Tliis creeping plant grows in mauy 
of India, near > streams and tanks, iu roQip 
places and the jointed root, stalks, 
and blue bell flowers are all ® 
medicines of the native 
Mali Med. Dse/tfZ pZaw/s., 
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HBBI^ESTRIS FBOCUMBiiNS.SMENO. 
Syn. dt Herpesliris inonniera.— H. S, atul 
Kwiih 

H KRPETON, a gjBnns of harmless snakes of 
the order Ophidia, suborder Serpentes Coln- 
brin® non-veneuati, and Family Acrochor- 
did®) as under. 

FaM. ACROCHORDIDiK. 

H Acrochordus Javanicus, fhrnsb. Penang. 

‘ „ Cliersydras granniatas, Sclmeid, 

Fam. HoMALOpgrn^. 

„ Ccrberns rhyiitihops, Schn, Bengal, Monlmcin 
Andainana. 

„ ITornalopsig buecata, Linn^ Knhl. Martaban. 

„ Ilorpeton tentaculatnm. Lacrp. 

„ Tythoria UypsirliinoidoR, TJienh. Andaman. 

„ Bypsirhtnaciiliydrig, Schn. Calcutta. 

„ pliimbea, lioic. 

„ chinensig, Cray, 

Fordonia nnicolor, Gray. Penang. 

Cantfiria elongata, Girard. 

Ferania Sieboldii, Schl. Pegu. 

Hipistd^ liydriiiua, Cantor. Rangoon. 

„ Grrarda hicolor, Gray. Basscin. 

IIKRPHA — ? Urtica hcterophylla. 
HKIUUNGS. 

Kiiriiigon, Dut. I Aringho, - It. 

IlarengH, Fr. Ai‘(*iiquea, Port. Sp. 

Haringc, Ilcringo, Gek. j Soldi, Rirs. 

See Japan, p. 412. 

HE RUING S’ PALM KERNEL OIL. 
See African lard. 

HERUI RUD. See Herat, Heri-Rud, 
Kalmuk. 

HERUN, a stream m tlie Jubbulpoor dis- 
triot. 

HERVARER SAGA, an ancient Ice- 
landic history. Edih,, Vol. II, p. 192. 
HESIOD. See Lakshmi. 
HESPBRTPHONA AFFINIS, Br.rnr, a 
bird nearly affined to H. icterioidos (Coccoth- 
raustes icterioides, Viyors, from which the 
male is distinguished, — I, by being 
smaller,) the closed wing measuring 4| inch 
instead of inch and mil 3| inch, in- 
stead of 3J inch) ; — 2, by the black portion 
ot tlie plumage being of a deep and shining 
^iack, instead of being dull with a distinct 
^hy tinge ; — and 3, by having black axil- 
laries and yellow tibial feathers, instead of 
yellow axillaries and black tibials, as in H. 
'^ioides. The females are much more 
nmsimilar: that of H. affinis having the 
^Pper parts olive-green, tinged with yellow 
the collar and rump, and more brightly 
the lower parts ; wings and tail black, 
he coverts, seeondaries and tertiaries broad- 
y margined externally with yellowish olive- 
occupying the whole outer web of 
he last \ crown and ear-coverts ash'colour- 
Peeing to pale grey on the throat. 
OTxug biale like thb Mult, but the yellow 
^ch less intense. The adult male so near- 


HETBBpPOGON GbNTbMU : ; : 
!y resembles that of H. icteribidee, tliat ij^ 
distinctness would scarcely have been , aiis^ 
pected, had it not been for the great differ- 
ence of the other sex, page 1 79.— o/ 
Mr. Blyth, Cvrator Zoological Department . ‘ 

HESSARU. Can. Phaseolus mungo; / 

HESSONITE or Kaneel stone ; Cinnamon 
stone. See Garnet. 

HESSJNG. Col. his tomb is a model of 
the Taj. Ho was a Dutchmau in Scindia’s- 
service who rose from a common soldier to 
be the governor of Agra. — Tr. of Hitid., Vol. 

I, p. 43(). 

HESTIA JASONIA. The Sylph, Flo^ 
ter, Spectre or Silver paper butterfly, is 
found only in the deep shades of the damp 
forest of Ceylon, in the vicinity of pools of 
water and cascades . — Sir J, E* Tennent 
Vol. I, p. 203. 

HESUDRUS, the ancient name of the 
Sutledge river the Hesydrus of Alexander,’ 
and tlie Satadru of the Vendidad. In the 
oldest hymns of the Veda, about 1500 B. C., 
we find a war-song referring to a battle 
fought on the banks of this river.— 
Bnvmi. 

HETEROLEPIDINA, a ^up of fishes, 
ofthe^^lmily Triglid®. See Fishes : Triglid®. 

rtETKBbPHEAGMA ROXBUBQHIT, 

D G., syn. Bigrionia qundrilocularis, Roxh, 
HETEROMBROUS GENERA, of In- 
sects, See Coleoptera. 

HBTEROMORPHA, a genus of birds . 
of the Sub-fam. Parinae, with 8 gen. 20 sp. 
viz., 1 Conostoma; I Heteromorpha, 3 Sutlio- 
ra : I Falcunculus, 10 Pams, I Orites; I 
Sylviparus, 1 .^Egithalus ilammiceps. 

HETEROPODA, a class of nucleobranob 
oceanic mollusc;:, of anonialoas forms, with 
the foot variously modified for swimming. ' 
Amongst these, the Pterosoma plana 
is a transparent, delicately tinted, winged ' 
animal, thick and gelatinous, and almost in- 
visible in the wtiter; it is found in the seas of 
the eastern Archipelago. The Firola, of the 
same class is a transparent creature, with 
a long proboscis, and swims by means of a 
fin below. The Sagitte, or Arrow fish, one 
of the same class, darts through the watejf 
by sudden instantaneous jerks, it resemblea , 
a minute arrow. Its body is so transparent ' 
that its whole organization may easily be 
observed. Atlanta, a pretty little curly well- v 
od nucleobranoh of this class, Heteropodai ■ 
has both its shell and body transparent-:^;: ' 
all these range through the Mediterraneau^v^^ 
Atlantic and Indian Oceans.— ^ ^ 
HETBROPOGON CONTORTUS, 

Barweza Trans Indus. | Suriala. 

Sarmal Trans Indus. 1 Surari. „ 
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-UKUMA. ‘ • 

L’ on the Panjab plains generally. Dr. 
i3| i&. Steivarty Pmjah Plants p, 265. 
ft HfilVHER, a name of Aphrodite, called 
idso Hather and Athyr,andHRtboi*, an Egyp- 
tian goddess, fabled to be the daughter of 
Ba dr the sun. 


'H^lUViRAjyL^; -f' v'V'' 

the snn>nd ibobh as deities See 

India. ■ 

HEVEA GUIANENSIS. Caoutchouc 

plant. 

' Sipbonia elaatioa. 

Trunk 17 to 20 yards high, scaly like a pine 


HETKABI, Mahr. Signifying down ; as i apple, very straight, branched at the summit. 


applied to country, down the coast to the 
. south, a uative of the country KoiitIiward.s 
of the Savitri river ; a native of the southern 
Konkau, serving in the Maratha infantry. — 
JTife. 

. HBTOPADESA, and Paucliitanti*a are 
books in use throughout India, in all its laii- 
. guages, read by every hindu. They con- 
tain the original fables which Bed-pai, a 
brahmiu, wrote for the beueht of Dabisiilim, 
his king. They were translated into Pohlevi, 


Incisions in the bark cause the disoharge of a 
juice which concretes into the well known 
and very valuable caoutchouc of commerce, 
a product however of many other trees in 
this and allied families, for example of Ja- 
fcropha elustiea. Ficus Indica, Artoearpus in- 
tegrifolia, Urceola elastica, <&c, The juice 
when first obtained is white and milky, spec, 
gr. I'Oll ; spread in tliin layers it. quickly 
dries into a colourless and often transparent 
solid substance. Pure caoutchouc is pule 


ill the 0th century in the time of Nonslier- ! yellow, inodorous, tasteless. The ordinary 


wan, from that into Arabic by Abdullah 
bill Makaila, about the middle of the 8tli 
.' centuryj then into Persian, by Kiidaki, about 
f tbb close of the 9th century, who received 
y>:^,000 dirhems for his laboni's. About the 
f middle of the 12 th century (A. D. 1150) in 
r the time of Bahrain shah, a Pcivsiau prose 
' : translation was made and a subsequent 
J^oond translation was made by Ktisiiih, and 
named the Anwar- i-Soheili. A Greek ver- 
sion was made by Simeon Seth, at the com- 
inand of Alexis Oommenes, and they ap- 
^ M in Hebrew and 
jSpaniBb, and German. The first English 
^^..iilNdition was in the J6th century, thon in 
‘^oJlPrench in 1644, and, again in 1709, and they 
^ the foundation of .^sop*s fables. 

; HETRUSCAN, See Indm. Kama p. 454. 
Sv VSBTTBE DU- AN, See Korurabar. - 
V HBTUMAT. The tenth settlement of the 
. : Avitos was in Hetumut, a district of Hel- 
mand. (xi. verse 14.) ** Hetumat, the weal- 
the splendid,” is the valley of tlie 
'Ibl^pseiit Helmand, the Etymandcr of the 
: lilies. The mischief inflicted here by 
: Amman was the sin of sorcery. 

: HBTWABHASU, Sans, from hetpo, a 
' .l^tise, and abhasu, an appearance, a sem- 

' Idkh 


black colour is attributed by some jvriters to 
its being smoke-dried, but specimens prepar- 
ed by mere exposure to the air, have assum- 
ed the black colour. At 82 caoutchouc is . 
hard, at 60 to 100 flexible like leather, and 
exceedingly elastic and adhesive. Sp. gr. 
0*988. ^hiiniQhnesstj p. 560. 

HEWAR, Mauk. Acacia leucophka.— 
WilUk. 

HEWUL, a river near Byraghnr in the 
Almorah district. 

HEWUR. Mahr. syii.of Acacia leucopli. 
Aramaic, Italian, I leea., also of Mimosa toinentosa. 

' HEYNE, Benjamin, M. D. A Madm 
medical otticer, author of Mode of manufac- 
turing Catechu. See Bl. As. Trans* Vol. 
VII, 1 08.— Travels in India Ibid.— Qii copper 
at Nell ore. Ibid. — Tracts, Historical and Sta- 
tistical on India, Loud. 1816, 4to. 

HEZEKIAH, king of Judah, In the later 
years of his reign was coeval with Senna- 
cherib. — BuuscMj III, 435. 

HEZM. Pkrs. Wood or timber. 
H’HAYIRAPATI, i. e. resolute prince, 
also styled Sliorapati lord of the oxen, 
was the ruler who opposed Somiramis. 
and drove her back across the Indus* 
The whole country on the right bank 
of the Upper Indus, the site of the 


BNGONG,. Shot. Neopus malaiensis, j present Peshawai’, opposite Attok (laxiW 


. , mrdt 

^^pl^ttDELOTIA AFRICANA, the African 
p&llmm tree.— p. 287. 
v.^f JiEUMA or Shendu. A tribe inhabit- 
jljg: the hills north of Arracan. They ocenpy 
i touug hills, on the watershed 

4^^ the Meeyk-youug and the drainage 


and still higher up, was tributary to the 
Assyrians, as it afterwards was to tlm 
Modes and Persians. Pliny tells 'ns that 
Semiramis capitulated, here, on the Cophei^ 
(the Cabul river, the Kubha of the R»gve; 
da) and on the black obelisk from Nineve i 

• '' ’ • ’ -- at least ot 


in the British Museum which is 


eaniel. 


, )ti|W Muiipur rivers. Their chiefs are | the 9th century B.C. the.Bactrisfl - 

Aben, and tlieir villages have* about j is found side by side with J 

; They use the trap-bow I aooeros and Indian I 

the elephan^^ ta Depdorua (II 16-19) ^ 

They regal'd arnuuuent in Baotm,*aihd 



1235 and 12209 8 be ci>op 8 ed the Indns* with Exbibifcion of 1857, a solid qU 
avast force.. At first slie drove back the pajey district of a clove brown cotooT) . a 
opposing maharajah from the strong posi- small phial priced at Rupees dj.. dainajay 
tiontliat he had taken up with a vast force, tree oil : n small bottle, priced. Rupees 6 ^ 
especially of archers ; Imt rallying his re- from the same district, \yas a dark gelnU* 
treating forces, he soon drove back the nous mass, of the consistence of blane* 
Assyrians in total disorder to the ri ver, which mange. 

they had great difficulty of crossing and only H IBB AH. Ar. a gift j Hibbah namah^a 

after immense loss. Seniiramis concluded deed of gift. . 

an armistice, made an exchange of prisoners ! HIBIUJK. Arab, also Hibbuk nana. 
and retreated into Bactria with a third of ! Arab. Mint. V 


the army which she had brought against 
India. At that time there must have been 
a supremoruler in India, a sami rajah, with 
a capital in the district to the soutli of the 
Baras vati, in the Jamna and Ganges Boab. — 
"Bmisen III, 549 and 550. 

HTA, the first Chinese dynasty, descend- 
eiitsof Yu, from B. C. 1991 to 1559 ruled 
432 years. Its first emperor was Yn, begin- 
ning B. ( 5 . 1991 . 

HIA-Hl, Sandwich Island.s, Santalum 
albnrn, Linn. 


1 HIBISCUS, a gcnns of plants, belonging' 
jto the Nat. Order, Mai vace(e or Mallow tribe 
I about 80 species of the genus being knowA 
iin the lilast Indies: viz. 

jacidoatua. lam pas. rafliatus. 

i l)irnrcatii.a. UnilU'vi. ix)sa>mnensis« 

I capnabimia. luiiaviibiiiis, scandena. 

icolHiiua. snrattcnaia. 

1 divcmfolius initTa-nthns. Hyriacus. 

j furcatna. mutabilia. aabdariffa. 

gencTii. palnatria. trionum. 

iiftterophylhifl. panrliiriformia. veaicariaa* 

hirtus. patorsonii. Titifolius. 


HFASMIN. Mind. Syringa persica ! Hins- Several species furnish useful, commer* 
min kharnub, Hindi, Prosopis spicigera, H. cial products viz. cannsbinus } sabda- 
tai^orhindi, Tamarindus Iiuiica. riffa, vesicarius : Ro.sa-chinensis, vitifolia; 

HlA'rHKLUH, See Greeks f»f Asia. lampas : esclentus; strictus, tiliaceus ; furca- 

HlATKiUliA, a genus of birds of the tus ; collinus ; ficifolius. In the West Indies 
Family Cliara<lriadtc, Dr. T. C. Jerdou, ob- H. clypeatus and elatus are cultivated for 
tained in Southern India a single example of | fibres : H. manibot in Japan. H. lietero* 
a little Australian Plover, Hiaticula nign - 1 phyllus in New Holland, and H. verucosus 
froria, which figures in his catalogue as a I in Scuegambia. Most of the Indian species 
supposed new species by the synniiym might be employed for the same purposes as 
H.russata. The position of this genus may hemp, as the bark is tough, and may almost 
be thus shown : Fcim. Charadriada) i alwnys be stripped off in long slips. Roxb. 


Snh’fam. Cursoriime, 2 gen. 2 sp, viz. | 
1 Cursorius Cororaandelicus. 1 Macrotarsius 
hitorquatus. 

Sub^fiwi. Ksacinro, 2 gen. 2 sp.* viz. | 
IKsacus; 1 Gldicnemus. 

Suh-fam. Vaiiellinip, 4 gen, 6 sp. viz. 

1 Hoplopterus : I Sarciopliorus j 8 Ijobiva- 
nellus. 

Snhfam. Charadriiice, 2 gen. 2 sub- gen. 
10 sp. 1 Sqnatarola; 2 Charadrius; I Ku- 
droraias, 6 Hiaticula. See Birds p. 517. 

HIATILLA, or the nhite Huns, a tribe 
of Tartars who issued from the plains near 
the north wall of China, made themst*lve.s 
masters of the country of Transoxania and 
anticipated the irruption of those Turkish 
tribes, Avho some years afterwards expelled 
the Hiatilla, from the lands that they had 
taken from the Sac®, or Scythians. Thei’c 
m every ground to conclude, that it was an 
army of the Hiatilla that invaded Persia in 
the reign of Bahram-Gor : and that it was | 

one of their kings that Piroz fled, Mai- 
History of Fwm Vollp. 126 . 
HIBAVINIA oil, CanArkbe, under this 
there was exhibited atthe Madfas 


iii. Voifjl. p. 116, W. Icon. — Rotjle (Fib,) FI, 
Riddell. See. Paper. ' 

HIBISCUS ABKLMOSCHUSRo»5.Syn. 
bf AlBjlmosclms moschatus. McenrJi, 
HIBISCUS CANNABINUS, Linn.Bcmh, 

\ W. aud A, 

Xndram of Bkji.vk Faina Hind. 

Mestapat; Nalki, IIknu. Fat „ 

Amlmuec; of Bomba v. Shan of Jhelum It. 

Uokliaiiy lioiM]) „ Fahingiiof Maduib. 

Punclay, and pun- l*o*>ly mungn „ 

dri(!a Ca.v. A’^ilniti Sun of Muttra, 

Puli Nainaji of Coimiu- Sankokla Psisan ; 

TottK. Vatsan ; Sunni of PuN, 
Amhari ki baji, Duk. (iarnikuro, SaXs. 

Hemp-leavod Hi- Paliinjyu TaiI. 

biHCua, Eng. Pulachakiiey, 

Dokhani Hemp Knaseri kii-e ? 

Homp, Indian Hoinp Ghongii kuru, Tit , 

Brown Heuip Guugura 

This plant is grown all over India, fo$ ^ 
acidulous leaves which are used asa spinkc^;'’ 
also for the fibres of its bark which 
used 08 cordage: the cultivators sow a 8xn!^li;0 
quantity along the edges of the usual crd^|:i 
for their own use. .It is sowjoi iu the begm*. : 
ning of the rains, and when it commenfees ^ t 
1 Bower, it is cut aud treated exactly aa* 
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pi K Hibiscus OT 

hemp Crotalan^ junoea. The 
H^portioe of fibre is about haJf the weight 
(he plant. It is used for making rope, 
^i^ckclotb, twine, paper, &c. The cost 
the prepared fibre is from three to four 
rupees per maund, according to its strength, 
length and cleanliness. The fibre like 
that of Jute is sometimes called “Pant,” 
alsOt in Bombay, Dekhanee hemp, to distin- 
^ish it from taag or Concanee Ijemp : also 
Ijiidian “hemp.” Also, it is one of the “brown 
hamps” of Bombay, and is often confounded 
with the fibre of “ Sunn,” though the two 
plants jgreatly differ, the sunn, * Crotalaria 
}nncea' being known in Bombay as Taag. 
The length of the iibres of carefully culti- 
vated Ambaree, is from five to six feet : they 
are of a paler brown than ordinary Brown 
Hem|>, harsher in feel and stick more to- 
gether; but they are divisible into fine 
fibrils, possessed of considerable strength, 
well calculated for rope making, as also for 
coarse fabrics. Though esteemed by some 
of^the natives of Western India, tl>e hemp 
of the H. cannabinus, is not, either in 
strength or durability, so good as the true 
h^p, or as the Sunn or Brown Hemp of 
the Orotalaria juncea. Its price in the. 
British market is probably the same as that 
of the. Jute. Hibiscus cannabinus is an 
erect growing plant of the height .of about 
four feet. It is slightly prickly over the 
stem* The leaves have an acid taste, and 
fare much used a.sapot herb. There is a 
d^k purplish coloi*ed species, the leaves of 
. wbioli are used for a similar purpose ; they 
‘ fire both grown all the year rouTid, and sold 
in the Dekhan at five seers for one picc. 

I The strength of tliis fibre was tested by se- 
rai scientific men, and found to be 


HIBISOITSI^A^ 

HIBISGIJS ELATUS. D; sjm/ of 

Paritiiim tiliaceum 

HIBISCUS COLLINUS (EriocaiTHis of 
U. 0.), a native of the monntainons parts 
of the Northern Oii’cars. and of Peninsular 
India, where it is called kanda^gang, and 
where the natives use the bark as a substi- 
tute for hemp. Dr. Roxburgh states that 
there are three varieties of this plant, tijo 
double red ; double yellow and double flesJi 
red. 

HIBISCUS ITCIFOLIUS is a species 
which J)r. Roxburgh so named, an.d of which 
he received the seeds from the Moluccas. It 
was an annual, growing straight, very tall 
often 12 to 14 feet high, with few branches! 
The fibres he describes as uncommonly beau- 
tiful, and ratlier stronger than the suuu fibre 

HIBISCUS FIJRCATUS.—Acir/^. 

IT. bifureatns Hnxb. | H. aculeatus Ttoxh. liheede. 

Kotida goiigui-a. Tkl. 

A vc^xj prickly plant growing in India, to 
a height of from 0 to 8 feet. It yields 
abnndanco of strong white flaxy fibres, but 
from tlie prickliness of the plant it is very 
trouble.somo to liandlc. The stems are cut 
when in flower, and steeped immediately. 

HIBISCCS IjAMPAS, CVty, A small tree 
of India, yielding fibres,— M, E, J. it. 
WighU £c. 

HIBISCUS MACROPIiyLLA— is 
very plentiful in the forests of the Pegu and 
Toniighoo districts, also in Tavoy : it yields 
a tail slender timber, of three or four feet 
girth, and would do for boards and house 
posts. Ropes are frequently made from its 
bark. Wood wliite colour and adapted fur 
every purpose of liouse buildiug. — Zhv.*. 
McCldlami & Mason. 

HIBISCUS MUTABILIS. . 


Bxperimeiits 

of 


Amba.'cc.H.. g Crota- 

'’If'’"* TIL Wiaju«ce«. 

no to 115 lbs. 130— 160 lbs. 
150 190 

290 40t 


Br. Roxburgh. .. 110 to 115 lbs. 130—160 lbs. 

Dr..itoyle 150 190 

iB^Wight 290 40t 

' ;^he exports of this fibre are not distin- 
from other hemps. An excellent 
for tow might be profitably sup- 
from it. The rope made of the fibre is 
in the Carnatio as a substitute for the 
. jute of Bengal the produce of Corchorus 
vC^Balaris, a plant comparatively unknown 
Peninsula.— ‘OaZ. Cobt. Ex, 1 862. M, Ex, 
Shorts Riddelly Gardening, Royle, p. 

257| Rox, vol. ii, 190. Voigt 117 Dr, 
Mad, Oen, Com, Froc, 1851, Dr, J. 

telTIiBENPA. Rox, Syh, 

ii^paoirpnia od^ 


Thal'padino Bsxu. | Gul-i-ojaib. Hind. 

The changeable rose is a large sbrnb, native 
of China, remarkable for the changes which 
occur in the color of its flowers, beHiing white 
flowers in the morning, but.changitig to red 
in the course of the day : ensily proimgated 
by cuttings. The fibres of the bark were 
found to be of a linrd nature, and of a bnd 
colour. — Drs.Uiddelly Mason, and Stetvart,Ur. 
U, Drown. 

HIBISCUS ESCULENTUS, Linn, Syn. 

of Abel niosch us esculontus.— IF. & A. 

HIBISCUS LILIIFLOEUS. 0««. . W/ 
flowei'ed HibiacuH. A variety lias flowBi* 
of a buff* sallow colour. — Voigt. 

HIBISCUS LONGIFOLIUS. Roxb. 
Syn. of Abelmoschus esoulentus.— ^ A. 

HIBISCUS PATERSONII, D C. i Frod. 
I. jp. 451, Jiti 

Xiogiiusea patersonia^ fi* 



Hiiffeb&B ' HIBISCUS ; TlLliCBEfftf ^ 


■Wiiite oak of Noiffolk Island, a shady tree 
forty feet high. Its leaves are a . whitish 
groen, sepals green and petals the size of a 
small wino glass, pink, fading, to white. 
It is the largest of the mallow tribe, and at- 
tains sixteen feet in circumference. In an j 
economic sense it is said to be valueless, ex- 
cept for firewood . — KcpjjeVs hid. Arch. Vvl. 
I/,p.2S3, Voigt. 

HIBISCUS POPULN UOIDES ? * 

TIiyHpcBia pi'»pulnoa ? 

Parispipul, IIiNU. | Muni ganga-ragi, Tkl 

Mr. Rohde names tliisas a species in a few 
ganlen.s ne-ir Sannilootfah : it flowers during 
the wot and cold seasons. Ho says tliat this 
species is immediately to bodisf ingnished from 
popnlnons by llie glands in tlic axils of the 
nerves of the leaves, t heir waved border and 
long points, and by the. double integument, of 
the capsule, the inncrmo.st. of wliich requires 
force and .a sharp knifo it) open it, whereas in 
]iopnlneus it is single ; and can he easily hro- 
kon by the pressure of the thumb and finger. 
This tree will answer better for avoniies, 
parks, &c., than T. po])nlnens, because it is 
much higher to the hranelies, consequently 
giv(5.s a free circulaiiiou t,o the air. When ‘ 
wounded the same yellow jiii(5c dischargc.s 
as in popnluous . — Uohde M. 8.S. 

IUBTSCUS POPIILKHUS, FukvIj. .syn. of 
Thespesia populiica, Lain, 

HTTHSaUS ROSA SIISI Ii:NSrS Linn 

llni ; .Toba, Java. Wknc.. J:il)a, S^ns 

Jamiin i)tn< Hind. Sapata clinrri Taji. 


HIBISCUS SABDABIPFA.--jM»». 

Mesta, Bung. Oaeillo MAmi'rrrCgti ; 

Threm-bau-kliyen- Patwa, . , IPakja^, 

boung. Burm. Kasorikai, 

Roselle, Bxo. kire,ShiiiiayKiaAh;* : ■ . 

Red Sorrel, „ li kire, Ta». 

rolichi, Malfal. Yoiragogu Wt’': 

Cultivated in most gardens, 
calyxes which) as they ripen, hijeonie fleshjfi; 
are of a pleasantly acid taste, and are much ■ 
employed for iriakiiig palatable tarts, i osv 
well .as an excellent jelly. The stem if enhv 
when in flower and the hark stripped offh - 
and steeped immediately, displays a inasa . 
of fibres of a fine silky nature. Tlio leaves ' 
;irc used as greens, alone or mixed with * 
others, the flowers are very pretty, often 
culUvated in flower beds. In the Frpnch' 
West India iskands a kind of cyder or wine is ; 
prepared from it termed Vin dc Ozeille.— 
lh\?. A indie, Mat. Med., p. 256. Uoieh, 
(fShautjhnessg, Voigt. Skwavt. Messrs. Brown 
and Jaffreg. 

HIBISCUS STRICTUS. Roxb. A na- 
tive of the Ihi jrnahl hills, witli a straight 
stem of from 6 to J 4 feet in heigh t, and a 
very smooth hark. 1 1 is in ])lossoni .about the 
termination of the rains and the .seed ripens in .. 
D(!cembftr and January, soon after which 
the phmts pcrisl), tlio bark abounds in 
Haxeu fibres; hcsiutifnl, long, glossy, whit^- 
fine, and strong : sown in tho Ixiginning of 
the rains in hods; and when about six inches 
, higl), transplanted out in rows, about nine 
! indies asunder, and about as much from 
I cadi other in the rows. In forty 
I sqn.arc ynrd.s p].antcd in tin’s manner, yielded 
i thirty-tlireo poumls weight of very clean. 


Shoo flowor, China Dasuna Japa ]msl4minii 

Roso, Kud. Jov'apu.shi>ajiiu Tur.. 

SliftTii pariti, Kauibaiig 
saplu, MAiiKAr.. 

This plant is common in India; the leaves I 
arc n.scd as emollients, anodyne ainl gentle ! 
n.poriciits ; the flowers are deep scarlet, and i 
yield a very raueila.ginous jiiiee, which turns i 
I’-'ipidly to a dark purple. Applied to soft, ■ 
unsized white paper, this colour is nearly ! 
w sensitive a test for .*icid as the celebrated \ 
litam.s. Shoo flowers are sometimes employ- 1 
pd for dyeing lihic colour but it cloe.s not ; 
^pppar to' be permanent, they are also ooca- \ 
Rioiially rubbed on leather for the purpose of ! 
l>jackeniug and polishing. The natives make ' 
pickles of the flowers, and they are used for 
gwing a red tinge to spirituous liquors; 
"he petals are u.sed in some cases to furnish 
J blnck liquid to dye the eyebrows. 

Tenasserim, this bold, flaming flowetr is 
^^fensively cultivated.— 0*57kiwy/iacj*sy, p. 
^,8. ^ Mjd., pp. 198, 260. 

Mason. ' 


I fibres. T.)r. Koxbui’gli’s original sjiecirnens, . 
still in the India TTouse, arc 9 and 10 feet i^ - 
length, a lihroiiS' mass, apparently easily 
.sti’ipt off, and composed of fine and easily 
divisible libres. — Roxh. Voigt. Rvylc. Fib. 
Flanl.^, 

HIBISCUS STIRATTENSTS.— Zijin. ’ 
W. W. ,yA. W.Ic. 

IViokly Ktimnued Hi> I Kasai kiro : Kaslili- .T 
biscas, Eng. j kiiv, TAif. . 

j MuJu GogiJ, 

A herbaceous plant with speckled priok^:: 
stems and yellow flowers; the leaves 
used as greens. -Roxb., Ill, 205. 

Jaffreif. 

HIBISCUS SYRIACUS L/i/w. . . , 

Syrian Hibiscus, Eng. | Oodha grulhal 
'Phere are four varieties of ^hia 
cultivafed for ornament in India, tvirp 
pic, a single and a double ; and two whij|iiiL| 
a single and a doable. The flowers are TUS^:; 
to blacken the eyebrows and shoo deathe^':^ 
HIBISCUS TILIACEUS, syu. of paKl|i 
urn tiliaceum, i4(?. 
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STBISOUS TILLEFOLIA— ? Bely^bel, for iheir intended 

Under these names, Mr. Mendis des- ed leathers were very brilliant. 

Scribes a w>od of the western province of Cey- Sheep and hid skins tanned white — were 
r:lon,*a cubic foot of which weighs 38 Iba. and is exhibited in much perfection. ^ None of the 
esteemed to last 20 years. It is used for car- specimens were fine enough for the better 
riages, palanqueeiis and -carts — found near kinds of. gloves, but they were all as well, 
rivers. r-JIr. Adrian Mendla. suited as European skins of the kind for the 

"' aiBISCUSTORTUOSUS,syi>. ofPari^^^ pnrjjoso of the apotbow^. 

- - FiircJi nipnt elans . — Ihe parchment skins 

take ink very well, but were not iu every 
respect satisfactory, and their texture was 
nneven. 

Wash Leather . — The skins prepared with 
oil, in imitation of chamois or wash leather, 
were all excellent specimens of the kind, so 
fiir as thickness, softness, pliancy and color, 
were concerned. In all tberse respects they 
will bear comparison with the European 
article. But as every one of these leathers 
was tainted with the odour of the Fish Oil 
employed in their preparation, they could 
not be recommended for household purposes, 
sucli as cleaning plate, though found very 
suitable for cloaning brasses and harness. 
As potass, soda, and dry pure deodorizing 
air arc abundant in tin’s country, a very 
little additional care would ensure the pro- 
duction of a perfectly inodorous chamois 
leather. 

Bnff leather . — 'the buff leathers for ac- 
coutrement were nearly all extremely good in 
quality ; very economical leathers for manu- 
factui’ing purposes. 

The best tanned leather from Buffalo, Bul- 
lock, and Cow hides, were contributed by 
Colonel Sheriff and Lieut, and Qr. Mr. Grant 
from the Horse Artillery T.annery at Banga- 
lore. Tliey also exhibited specimens of lea- 


Ytin tiliaceum. Ad. Juss, 

^liPBISOUS VESICARIIIS. Cav. goodsam- 
j(>ies .ofits fibre were exhibited as wildAm- 
^ree^ at the Madras Exhibition of 1855, by 
Captain Meadows Taylor. 

. HICK. A Ceylon wood, very hard, fine, 
close, very uniformly grained, heavy, ni 
colour resembling pencil cedar. 

HICO-DEL-INKERNO. Sp. Argemono 
Mexicana. — Linn. 

HIDDA or Idda, Seo Inscriptions p. 

372 . 

• HIDDEKEL, See Tigris. 

Arab. Iron. 

^ HIDES. 


^VjUuiden, 

> Chumra, 
Otioja, 


Pollcs, 

Koshi 
Cliurma. 
Pellejoa, Plolosr, 
Toll. 

Tolu. 


POKT. 

Uu.s. 

Saxs. 

Si*. 

Tam. 

Tkl. 


l)i r 
I'll. 

Cer. 

Guz. Hind. 

It. 

Baiulaag, Kulit. Malay. 

The exports of hides from India have 
■ greatly increased since 1851. In 1858 the 
k import into Brikiin was 2,379,‘25G hides 
against 3,056,071 liides in 1857, and 
2,0/ 2,864 hides in 1856. At the Madras 
vExhibR^^ of 1855, the tanned liides and 

1 kAkins exhibited wore of excellent quali- 
4,47; and could bear comparison satis- 

" : factorily with the same kinds of leather , , , tt ^ 

•r prepared in Europe. They ^ had been ^er prepared from the Hog, Cali; Goat, 

, tiloronghlv satamted with the tanning ma- Sheep skins, of unoxcoptionablo quality. Bo^ 
terials, were free from animal odonr, and constrietor skm, when tanned, makes excel- 
th^ir sections did not show the white line lent boots, much prized in hnglind for their 
. between the outer and inner surface, indi- strength, pbatahty, and great beauty^ as . ley 
k cative in bad leathers of a ha, sty and imper- 

2 feot inhibition of the tan liquor. The collec- 
k iHuu comprised the tanned hides of the Bison, 

Bollock, Horse, Cow, Sheep, Goat, 
kJKtd, Dog and Iguana. Iguana skins which 
ikhikte beeu tanned and dyed black, or left of 
natural color, are thin, even, soft, tough 
and granular or slia-greenliko in 
g^l&ter^;ial appearance. From the ah.sence of 
;^gb$8, the appearance of this leather is not 


k afeuch in its favour, but it bids fair to 1)0 a 
kd^aWe article for light slippers, and a good 
j^d'^ring for the commoner kinds of instru- 
such as are still done over with 

k:Slii^een. . 

( Colored Shins for boQk-hind- 
;^ttrp08(ss and boot-linings, were gene- 


tfvi^ goft, and pliant/ and very suitable 


are handsomely marked. Boots made from this 
snake’s skin arc pliable and easy to fit; per- 
haps owing t-o the accommodating nature of 
the snakes skin when in his live state. Boots 
of Norwegian manufacture, are made from 
the skin of a salmon. In certain of the South- 
ern States of America, the skins of young 
alligators are tanned, converted into leather, 
and the leather manufactured inV> hoots. 

The following arc the values of the ex- 
ports from India of bides and skins : 





18 . 51-2 303 , 089 £. 1866.7 572 , 830 & 

' 1852-8 837,849 1857-86 39,702 

1853 - 4 402,366 J 1858-95 64,680 

1854 - 5 , 402,886 1869-60 444,587 

1855 - 6 431,729 1860.16 5^629 

McQullocWs CommerQial 
Oat. of M. M. J, Ftep. Loind. Mirhfb. 
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'-HlCliSlVPLAPES;' ■■■ HILLAMi.,-'-' 

small mafsb^ district on tbc cbes.— iIfi7«erV Seven Churches 
western side of th6 mouth of the Hooghly p. 1 00. ; ^ 

river. " HIGH TOWNS, in Asia, along . the sid^ • 

HIDJILI BADAM. Bexg. Cashew Nut. of the Himalaya, are villages up to lO;(^0 
Eng. Casearia eliiptica. ? and 16,000 feet. In America, the city of 

HIKll. Hind. Cocculus villosns. Quito 9,520 feet above the level of the seal 

HIERACIUM GRANDIFIjORUM.* One the city of Mexico, 7,400 ; the city of Miculf ) 
of a very extensive genus of plants adapted pamba,* 1 1,860 ; also the follovvingplacesi; ’ 
for rock- work, flowers of a yellow colour in- situated between the two chains of Andos^ 
creased by cuttings, and the herbacoou.s io Upper Peru, at some 3.50 miles distanctf 
kind by dividing the roots. — Riddell. ! from the Pacifle : — Citv of Pnno, 12,830 feet 

HIERONIMODE SANTO STEFANO, j above the sea; town of Potosi, 13,350 1: 
a Genoese merchant, who travelled to India mines of Potosi, 16,000; Titiaca Lake, : 
on a mercantile spocnlation, visiting Calicut, ; 12,760; house of Titiaca, U,402. 

Ceylon, Pegu, Sumatra. India in. Udh Cent, j HlOOiS, Sr, Figs. , 

HI E-SHAN. A group of 3 island.s and 8 ! HF-HYA, a, tribe of the Tamar race, ■ 
rocks on the oast coast of China, which ex- 1 brave and valorous, their I’eiiinant exist in 
tend 4 miles long. The southern-most is the i the line of the Ncrhiidda at Iho very top of 
largest and the inhabitants are fishermen. i the valley of Sohagpoor in niuigelcund. Sec 
JUG CASS. SiNGir. Odina wodicr, AW>. Sche.stra. Arjuna. 

HlOil ASIA, a term apydiod by tbo bro- HI H- YEN, Chin. Lead, 

thers Schlagentwcit to dhstricts in Central HMAZ, See Adiian. 

Asia. HIJAIMIL-UACKIR, Ak. Calculous 

HIGH PLACES, Siu?red edifices were | cystiens. Gall-stone, 
often eroGted by the Greeks and Romans HIJJJU BADAM, Be\g. Anacardium 
npou elevated sites. Tlie cii-stom is of very j occidontalo. Linn, also Aleurites triloba, 
high antiquity. Hector, according to Horner, j Fnrd. 

' sacrificed upon the top of Ida ; and Abraham I H I Li HADAM KA GONl), Hind. Gum 
I was commanded to offer u|) Isaac oh Moriah, of Aleurites triloba. ^ 

j Balak is represented as selecting tlircc ole- HLI.llMi, Hind. Beng., Barringtonia acu- 
vaiod stations, where lu? sacrificed with tangula, (fitu'fn. 

j llalaam, and probably by some sacred orcc- HIJLI-MENDE, Bend. Eugenia brae- 
1 tioii. tcafa 

Firddaiion^ Niini.xxii. 41. ^VAnd brought JILIRA, the era of the Hijra dates from 
him up iuto the high phn-es of Baal.” tbo flight of Maliomerl to Medina, wbi(di 
And be led him to the high places of his took place on the night of Thursday the 
god.” (Chaldee and Samaritan). ** And he 15th July A. 1). C22. The era commenced 
made him ascend Bemoth Baal.” (Syriac.) . ou the following day, viz. the Jbth July. 

made him ascend to the pillar or The convspoiiding years of the Chrisi-ian. 
mound of Baal.” (Greek.) “And he led and Hijra, eras, rnay easily be calculated by 
him up to some temples oMi is god.” (Arabic.) the foliowing formula : it being remember- 
Second staiiou. — Num. xxiii. 14. “And ed that the Christi.'in are solar and those of 
ho brought him into the field of Zophium, the Hijra lunar years, and that 521 solar aio 
*0 the top of Pisgah.” “ To the field of ob- equal to 537 lunar years. 

Nation, to the top of the bill.” (Chaldee.) Ex. — What is the year of Christ 1734, 

To the field of the watchers, to the top of i ac<;ording to the Hijra ? 

1‘he hill.” (Syriac.) “To the field of the Ifrom 1734 A, I), subtrfiet 62 J, the differ- . 
^vatchers, to the peak of ob.soi’vatioTi.” cnee of the two eras, 

(Sainaritan.) “To the field of obscrv.ation, Result 1113 of the’ Hijra in solar years. 

°^hhe summit of a levelled place.” (Greek.) Then, 521 : 537 : : 1113 : 1117 Hijra, — 

To an high place, on the top of a citadel.” Flayfair^s Yemm, ^ : 

HIJRE. Hind, fl cnnuch. 5 

^Inrd station — Nura. xxiii. 28. “And HURON KA TAEFA, hiudoos turned 
fialak brought Balaam unto the top of Poor.” raohurrum fakoers. ;■ 

Aj’chaglogia. HIK-GAS, Si.VGir., Odina wodicr. . ' 

Ihe temple, though superior to St. Paul’s, HILBUYA, Ar. Cardamom, Eno. : 

inferior to St. Peter’s at Rome; the HI-LE-AN. . SecChandragupta. 

"pbesian temple being four hundred and H FL-I-KT LAN. Pkrs. Bastard cardanioma^.; 

jjveuty.five feet long, and the church of St. HILLAH, its ruins are called Babel by , 

eter eight hundred and forty Roman palms, the Arabs. The pre-eminent mounds at ttioj' 
palm being about niuo English in- site of ancient Babylon, are tlirco in 
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HIL^STATIilS-’: 

l^i Isti tbo Amran Hill; bo named by Mr. ed with a small force in fhe 

Ijjl^bh in his ‘ Memoir oh the Rnina of Baby- raitiy season. He ^^'a8, however^ compelled 
* and who designates it by that appella- by the deadly climate of the Terai to retire 
l^n, from its supporting a small tomb erect- The Gooi*kha chief; meeting but a feeble 
^:>d to the memory of some personage of that resistance, overran Nepal, and extinguished 
harno, said to have been a son of the calijdi the Ncwar dynasty, and was eventually re- 
Ali, who. fell at the battle of I [ilia h. But cognized by the British Governtnent as 
there must be some mistake in tbistrJKlition. rajah of Nopal. For several years previous to 
Ali having had only two sons Hassau and 1792, tlie Goorkhii power had been extending 
^Ussein. The rains near Hillah are still, i conquests in the direction of Thibet 
by _ the Arabs, designated Babel, and all | Ti,oy h^d advanced as far as Digarchi, the 

Llama of which place was spiritual father 
to flio emperor of China. Iije(‘n.sed by the 
plunder of tln^ sa<Ted temples of Digarelii, 
the emperor of Cliina despatched a mighfy 
army to punish the Nepal rajah, and Iho 
Goorkha concluded an ignominious treaty 
with t he ChincHu within a few niiles of their 
capital. War bet ween the Gorkh a and the 
Hiitish was formally declared on Isi.Novem- 


. historical records, as well as traditions, 
agree in representing these as tlio remains 
of the first city of Ninn-od, the Babylon of 
- Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, and other bi.s* 
terians. 

Hillali lies in lat itude 32° 31* 18”, in 
longitude 12* 36*, west of ].lag(lad; and, ae- 
cordiug to Turkish authorities, it was built i 
in tho fifth century of the liijira, in the 


in tho htth century ot the fliiira, m the*, ‘ , , . , ' 

district of tl>e K,u;i.rate.s, wl.icli lire A.abs > f ' 1*’’^ , A.. nr.hiouH campnv„m, yh,„h 
call El-arad Babel, lyi.is on a snot of tbo i Goorklms foijsli • most bravely iind Nvitl, 
vast site of Babylon. Tbo author of the I »'» 
■'Majalis ul Mon'icnin, nmler tbo aiBolc j 


Hillnh, states that it is a lai’ge city between 
Sqfali and Bagdad, and that the situ wa.s 
originally uanied Jamiain. 

The town of Hillah, is situated upon tbe 
banks of the .Kufihratos, and occupies a 
;part of the site of aneieiit J.?abyJoD. The 
western side of the Buplirates, and stretcli- 
= ing towards Folugia, i.s a tract pregnant 
with interest ; for bctw'cen the last named - ... • ' v i" xt i i t *• 

■■Dliice,and iho bitumen spvin-u of Hit, the l^icber, ami puvt ot 

,AMtloofCunaxa was fought, in whicb the ' '’ntwoen the Quebec and Trrstu 


khas disposed to treul; for peace. Negoei.'i- 
I fioii.s wen?, liow^ever, tw’ice bi-oken otf by the 
I Cioorklias refusing to ccmply with the ilu- 
! matid for tlio cession of tho 3’erai, ami lies- 
j tilities w(?reihorolbro vigorously pnslied by 
! the British Govenimont, till the 4th Marcli 
j 1816, when tlie Nejialese commissioners cle- 
I livered to Sir David Ochterlony the Irenty 
I of Segnwlee dulv signed and executed. The 


;Wunger Cyrus lost Ids lil’e, and whence 
• Xenophon made a retreat more brilliant than 
victory. — Mhjnau's Travoh, pp. 2o4, 326. 
Porter's Travels, Vol. II, p. 2o2, Skinner's 
Overland Jourvey, Vol. 11, p. l8o. 

HILL BAMBOO. » Lng. Arundinaria 
utiJis. Linn, 

:: HILL COCOANUT. Exg. Stcrculia- 
fqliis digitatis. 

HILL DHAL. Anglo-IIixd. Cajanus 
.indicus, 

HILL EBONY. Exo. Diospyros lancco- 

; lata- 

HILL NETTLE. Urtioa pulclierrima, 

: , HILLOOYA. Bexg. Asparagus ofllci- 
"balis. 

HILL STATES. The early intercourse 
bf the British Ooveni merit with Nepaul 
; exclusively of a commercial nature. 
':,33^itish political rclation.s with it date frqin 
of the valley by the Goorkha 
rajah Pirtheo Naraiu. In 1767 
“’bwar rajah of Katmandhoo, being hard 
by tbo Qoork’ba, applied for assist- 
ifiai Ih® British Government. Aid wm 
;|edi ttud Captain Kiuloch was despatch 




rivers ceded under this treaty, were inailo 
over to Sikkim. 

Tiic murder of Guggun Sing, a ffivouriio 
of the imiharani and tho massacre of tldrt}^- 
one of the most infinontial chiefs in 1846, 
paved the w'ay for tlie rise of Jung Baliadoor 
to the office of prime minister, and he was 
created a irriharajah by the inaharsjah ef 
Nepal, and invosted with tho pei‘p®*”^j 
sovereignty of two provinces. Ho etfectecl 
tho marriage of a .son and two daughters 
into tho royal family of Nopal. During the 
nintiiiy of 1857, aiicl tho subseqTUuit eaiti* 
paigns Jung Bahadur rendered assistance tu 
the British in tho re-occupation of GoracK* 
por<s tlio re-captni£) of Lucknow, and the 
subsequent capture of the rebels who infest- 
ed the Tei ai. In consideration of these scr* 
vices ho was created a Knight of the G»‘^‘ 
Cross of the Bath, and under a treaty 
LV) concluded on 1 st November .I860, th® 
tract of tomtory on the Oudh front^^i 
which had been ceded to the British ^ 
vernment in 1816, was restored to Nepal. 

The Nepalese usually estiiimto tlie pop® Jj* 
tion of Nepal at 4^200, <K)0 : or 
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. HILL STATiS;. : . 

hut it is probably nofc more than 2,000,000. The rajah is of a I^poot family, pbpwia^^^ 
Tlie city of Katraaudhoo contains from of Bussahir, 45,025, revenue, Rapees 70,000. 
30,000 to 35,000 Inhabitants. The area of KeontliuL After the Goorkha "war a por** 
the kingdom is about 54,000 square miles, tion of the territory of Keonthul was sol^ to 
Its revenue is unknown, but is supposed the maliarajah of Puttiala. The chief claims, 
to bo about 43 lakhs. The Goorkhas pay a lla.jput origin. He is bound to TenAf® 
no tribute to the British Government, but feudal service. In 1858 the chief was creatSi. 
every five years a mi.ssion is sent from Kat- a Rfijali, and received a dress of honor worth 
inandhoo with presents to Pekin. Previous Rupees 1 ,000 fi)r liis services during tbp ; 
to the Nepal War in 18 14 the Goorkhas mutinies. The revenue of the state is Rupeep 
had extended their conquests westwards 30,000, and the population by census 18,063; 
as far as the Sutlej. By tlie Stli Baghul. The family is Rajpoot. Ilevenue, 
Article of the Treaty of 1815, the Ne- j Rupees 35,000, popnhition, 22,305. 
pulcse renounced all claim to the countries Joobul. Originally this Rajpoot stato was 
west of the Kali, and the British were left tributary to Sinnoov, but after the Goorklia 
in possession of the whole tract of hills war it was made independent, and the Rana 
from the Gogra to the Sutlej. Kumaon received a snnnud from Lord Moira on 18tb 
and the Dehra Doon >Yere annexed to the November I8l6. I’lic revenue is Rupees 
British dominions, and tlm rest of the terri- 18,000, and the population, 17,202 souls, 
tory, with the exc;eption of Subathoo, Ilaeu- Tlie rami pays Rupees 2,520 tribute, and is 
giirh, SuuJoeh, and a few f)ther military bound to render feudal service. 

])osts, was restored to the Hill Rajahs from pays tribute Rupees 1,440. Re- 

wliom it had been conquered by the Nepalese, venue, Rupees 15,000, popnhition, 9,000. 

Til 1847 transit duties were abolished KooniJui/'sem. This state formerly a feuda- 
tlimughout these states. A yearly sum of tory of Bussahir, was declared independent 
Jtiipees 13,735 is paid in compoii.sation by after tlie Nepal war, pays Rupees 1,440 as 
Gevernmeut. To all the hill chiefs, the rite tribute. Revenue, Rupees 7,000, popula- 
of adoption has been granted. tion, 7,829. The family is Rajpoot, of pot 

Slnnoor or Ntthun. In recjognltion ofthosor- pretensions, 

vices rendered by rajah »Shum.slierc Purgass KoiJiar. The sunnud bears date the 3i*d 
(hiring the mutiny, he received a khillut of j September 1815, and confirms to rana Bhoop 
lliipces 5,000, and a salute of seven guns, j Singh and his lieirs the hereditary posses* 
The family is Rajpoot. The revenue of sions of his anoestoi’S, .subject to the perfor- 
Sirmoor may be cstiinalod at a lakli of manco of feudal service, and supplying a 
rupees year. Tlie riijah inaintains a small contingent of forty begar, bui subsequently 
toree of drilled sepoys, numbering 250 men. commuted to a tribu I ary payment of Rupees 
The population, according to the hite.st 1,080. Riwonue, Rupees 5,000; population 
census, amounted to 75,595. The rajali 3,990. The family is Rajpoot, 
pays no tribute, but is bound to render feudal Dhmiee. This old Rajpoot stato became 
service. iudependeiit of Kuhlor after the Goorkha 

Kullnor or Bclofipore. The rajah of war. The state was bound to supply forty 
Kulloor had estates on both sides of the begar, but this was commuted to a tribute 
Sutlej. But the sunnud given to rajah , of Rupees 720. Revenue, Rupees 4,000 ; 
Mooher Clmnd, in 1815, conHrmed to him j popnlatioii, 2,853. 

th eastern portion only. The family is Ihujkai nhilY state, the chief of whioh 
Jlajpoot. In acknowledgement of his acted unfriendly during the Nepal war. Ho 
vices during the mutinies of 18.57, the rajah died without i.ssue on 11th July 1839. The 
received a dross of honor of Rupees 6,U00 stato was treated as a lapse;, ami pensions to . 
value, and a salute of seven guns. The re- the o.xtoiit of Rupees 1,282 were assigned to 
venue of this state id not less than Rupees the family. 

^0,000. The population anionnts to 6(5,848. Biilsun. This state was originally a fou? 

ftiiidor or Nihigiirh. The chief of Hinder datory of Sirmoor, but a 8epai*ate suntind v 
belongs to a Rajpoot family. A sunnud was granted to it in September 1616. Its, 
granted in 1816. The population at the tribute payment is Rupees 1,080. Its clbiefv 
lash census was 49,678. The revenue amounts is of Rajpoot origin. Thakoor ' 

I'O Rupees 60,000. was created a rana in 1858, for service^ 

Bussahir^ a tributary stato gave Rs. rendered during the mutiny. The revenue" 
3 j 945 as tribute. on-tho left bank of the stato is Rupees 6,000, and the popiili^^ 

the Pabitr, was transferred to Keonthul. tion 4,892. 

" be Thakoorai of Kotegurh and Koomhars- Mylog, Tho sunnud of this R^pobt.: 
seiu were declared iudepeudeut of Bufiisahir. stato dated 4 th September 1815^ 
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S usual eohiditidus atid tbe tributary- 
ment is Rupees 1,4 50. Eeveano , Rupees 
00, population, 7,368. 

vf " BeejalL This petty state pays a tribute of 
V Rupees 180., Revenue, Rupees 2,000 popu- 
la^n, 981. 

i Turodi, Revenue, Rupees 2,600, popula- 
tipii, 3,082. It pays Rupees 280 in lieu of 

j -KooMa/r stato pays Rupees 180 in lieu 
pf begrar, Revenue, Rupees 3,000 popula- 
Vjbipn 1,906. 

M ancient depeiideuey of 

Kublor, but was declared independent on the 
expulsion of tlie Goorkhii : its ti-ibute payment 
is Rupees 72'. The revenue, Rupees 1,000, 
po^lation, 917.* 

/ Vurlcptee. This petty Cbieftainsbip pays 
allegiance to tbe British Government, and is 


giving gdod sport^in its way, and yielding 
Bubsistenen to tbe monsters of the deep, 
and useful in diverting their attention from 
mischief to their own breed. , See Cifiliva, 
Craw-fish. 

IJIL KILAN. PfiRS, bastard or wild 
Cardamoms. 

HILO. Sp. Yarn, also Torzal. Sp. T hread. 

HILSAM. A fish of the Ira wadi and 
Gange.s. 

HILTITFT. Arab. Asafaetida. 

HJALAIjAYA, a great mountain range, 
wliich includes the whole of the country be- 
tweeiiKashmir on the west and Kachar on the 
East: has the plaiiisof India in the south, and 
on the north, tbo.se of Thibet, or Hima- 
chal, the country of snow. This tract 
po.s.scsses no table land:, but is like a gigantic 
system of ravines, being llirouglioiit a .series 


exempted from all pecuniary liability. Ilcve- of sleef) acclivities, with narrow goi’ges and 


stream beds at the boi toiu of the ]avme.s, 
and the hills ascend only to narrow ridge 
to])s ami again immediate <lesoent.s. Tlio.so 
hills liavc village.s at every elevation, froni 
1,000 to 22,000 feet. The watershed of the 
Himalaya, on the north ol'the liigiiost snow 
peaks, is the boundary between India and 


nue, rupees 500, population 612. AUchesoUy 
,5EVeaiifl< ^c. p. 323. 

^ 'HILL' TOON, Cedrela serrala Uoyle. 

HILL TROUT, so called, althongli no 
il^Dut, a bony monster of a silver grey, .spotted 
black, will eat everything ho caji 
V swallow. Is often taken with an infant 
brother, while spinning for l\is liigli caste j Tibet. 

'nttghbouTS, with an artificial minnow of, Thf5 Himalaya extend from the dcfdc 
"glais, with apiece of rag, or newspaper, i above Cashmere in TiOng, 73® 23' to the 
with bees, and dragonflies, caught olf tlio ; southern bwid of the Tsan-po, in Long, 
bushes by the river, with a morsel of cab- 1 93-22. The range is usually divided into 

the Eastern Himalaya, from the batiks of 
the Tsau-po to the bourse of the Kali, a river 
which forms the western boundary of Nepal : 
and the Western Himalaya, from the Kali 
river to the peaks of Jlairmul on the Indus. 

The entire length is computed at 1,600 
miles and average breadth at 150 miles with 
a mean elevation of 1 8,0Q0 feet, but there are 
solitary mountains and peaks rising higher. 

Western Jiimalaya. 

Jumnoiri,,, ft. I Radriiiath 22,06*1 O* 


_ leaves boiled, but in general with the 
Orthodox spinning, the winnow, or the arti- 
.Bpiftl fly,. made very largo and sliowy. In 
.Giahmeer, five bags of tliose fish, have been 
^ caught some weighing 7 pound.s each. One 
ppeh in the market, was 12 lbs. The “ Wis- 
lur’V Lake, the “Dhul Lake” and the 
<‘ (Jhelnm” all swarm with them about 
thp xnulbony treOs the fallen fruits of which 
seem to afford tliem in legions a sweet and 
pleasant diet, if one may judge by the 
;^ighty rush ensuing on a shaking of tbe 
boughs. Boatmen avail tliemselve.s of 
^is penchant, covering a bent pin with 
a plump mnlberry, and dropping it iiicog- 


Kedarnath 23,062 „ ) Nanda Devi 15,749 „ 
in a stern Uimalnya, 

Dhawalgiri 26,861 ft. |MonntEverest 29,000ft. 


Btto amid the shoal! This fish is widely j Daya. bung 23,762 Kanchinjinga 28,156,, 


' distHbuted ; abundant in the backwaters of j 
the Ganges in the great rapids of that river 
; far above Hurdwar and in Doyrah Dhoon ; 

; iii 27^, N. in the upper branches of 
'^ihp Burrampooter and in the Mishinee and 
backwaters also in most of tlie small 
; r^yeiu of the Punjab, in which latter locality 
seem to grow very large, though 
: owing perhaps to its being the 

' of numerous fish of prey, 

i UjA>pnaknt, though small in Central India, 
i ‘:;38tindelcund and Jhansi Districts. 

all Qiat can be siiid, but 


iniaus is a name by winch part of the 
Himalaya was known to tlie Greeks and 
Romans. Pliny was fully aware of the sig- 
nification of the name for he says (Hist. Nat. 
VI. 117) “ Imausin colahim lingua, nivorum 
si^nificans.” The great part of the monn^ 
tains N. West from India was also called 
the Paropamisus or Hindoo Cush . ai^d 
Imaus and Hindoo Cush seem to have been 
identical. The true Imaus, however, la the 
ridge which separates Kashmir from little 
Tibet. It appears to iuoline, in its nortbe^ 
course, towards ^atiuuali^ 
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Hindoo Koh and oven join it, The term 
Hindoo Koh or Hiridoo Kush iii not applied 
to this ridge in its whole extent, but seems 
confined to that part of it which .forms the 
K. W. boundary of Kabul, and this is the 
Indian Caupasus of Alexander. There is, 
however, much confusion owing to tho use of 
Tibetan, Chinese, and Persian names for that 
great mountain mass. 

Tho Himalaya is a. great mountain barrier 
and its name is from i tima snow, alaya abode. 
Natives call all the high snowy peats of the 
Himalaya by the generic name Kailasa and a | 
line of high snow peaks can be traced run- 
ning nearly parallel to the plains of India, j 
and extending from the places of passage of | 
the Brahmaputra on the east and of tho 
Indus on tlio west. But these snowy pcak.s 
are separated from each other by deep ravines 
along which flow largo and rapid rivers. 

Tliis stupendous mass extends in an irre- 
gular curve over 22 ® of longitude from the 
defile above Gashmerc, where tho Indus peue- 
tratos into tho plains of the Punjab, loii, 
73®2o’. V 801110 of its heights are. 
I)airinfd,2fl,029ft.; 1 Kaniot, 2r»,5r>0. 
BalTal, l",S39; | N'liiiclaDevi, 25,71.911. 

SeraudMer, 2‘),447 i (Inrln, 2;>,000. 

Hanlo, 20,000 ; Dliawalagiri, 27,000; 
Ova, 24,704 ; Gosaiuthiiu 1,9-4,740; 

Porgyal, 22,000; Juimoo, 135,311; 
Jlaldaiig, 20, 1 00 ; Kinch i nj uiiga 28,1 7 0. 
iSt. Patrick, 22,708; Cliomiomo, 19,000 
St. George, 22,054 ; lvaTichanJl\ow,22,000 
Pyramid, 21,579; Clmmalari, 20,921) 
^^angoutri, 2 21) 0621 Three peaks on lower 
Juoinoutri, 21,155 bailk of Deeimve, 
Kederiiutli, 20,062 21 , 000 ; 

Badrinath, 22,954 Kailas, 22,000. 
Average elevation, 18,000 to 20,000 ft. Af., 
Everest, 29,002. Limit of perpetual snow, or 
congelation on S. slope. 1 5,000 ft. l)ee[> 
narrow valleys, separated by ranges running 
either parallel or at right angles with the 
main ridge, contain the riunierons sources of j 
the rivers flowing into the Ganges, the 
Indus, and the Brahmapootra. The steep 
face is toward the plain, and to the N. tho 
chain supports the lofty table-land of Tibet. 
'I'be greater part of the giant peaks, which 
dse to an elevation of 25,000 or 28,000 
ft., are situate not on tho central axis, but 
to the south of it. Viewed from Patna, at a 
distance of about 150 miles, these mountains 
Present a long line of snow-white pinnacles, 
yhich on a nearer approach, are seen tower- 

above the dark line of lower but still 
lofty lAdtiutains. With the exception of a 
.*hip of land at the foot of the mountains, 
^ whole of Bootan presents a sucoession of 


tho most lofty and rugged, mountains 
the surface of the globe. It is a series of 
ridges, separated only by the narrow beds of 
roaring torrents. In the Western Himatilya, 
tlie averngo elevation of Cashmere valley is* 
between 5,000 and 6,000 ft. above the: ^ 

ITuramuk Mt. 13,000. Pir-paiqal, l 5 , 0 Qtt;v 
Averngo of valley of IndiLS (N. of Oashmei^ ^ 
vale), 6,000 to 7,000 ft. Slope from S. Ehv'; 
to N. W. Mountains on each side rising 
from 6,000 to 8,000 ft. higher. Mountains phv 
closing Cashmere vale are basaltic. Rnng^ 1 
on each side of Bultistan valley are rugged, 
bare, and nearly inaccessible; formation gen- 
erally of gneiss; that of tho valley, shingle 
and sand. Tho line of snow peaks in the' 
western lllmalay is tho southern limit of the ■ 
snowy range of tho western Himalaya. 

Western Tibet, is aliighly mountainous re- 
gion lying on both sides of the river Indus, 
with ite longer axis directed like that river 
from south-east to north-west. It is bounded 
on tho north-cast by the Koenlun chain of 
monntaiuH, by which it i 8 se[)arated from tho 
basin of Yau-kand. On tho south-east its 
boundary is lormeJ by the ridge which 
.separates the waters of the Indus from those 
of tho Hauipu. To tiio north-west and, south- 
west its l>onndarie 8 Arc somewhat arbitraryj 
unless the political division of the country 
be had recourse to, which, depending oa 
accidoutel (Mrcumstaucos entirely unconnect- 
ed with physical gcogi’aphy or natural pro- 
ductions, is so liable to chango that its adop- 
tion would be extremely inconvenient. As 
limited by these boundaries, West Tibet in- 
cludes the wliole of the valley of the Indus 
and its trihutavics, down to about 6,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, a considerable por- 
tion of tlie upper course of the Sutlej down 
to between 9,300 and 10,000 feet, and small 
portions of tha upper course of the Gheuabi 
of the Ganges ( Jahnavi , and of the Gogra. 
Every part of Tibet is traversed by ranges 
of mouiitaiiis which have their origin either 
in the Konenl un on tho north, or in the 
trans-Sutlej Himalaya on the south. 

The mountain systems of East Tibet is an . 
enormously elevated mountain moss, this m . 
proved by tho statements of many intelligent 
Tibetans, by the Chinese geographers, by ? 
the narrative of M. Hue, and the fl^ctof so " 
many of tho large rivers of Asia flowing iromL 
it in several directions. . 

The two sections of the Himalaya famish,, v. 
points of resemblance, in presenting almolit 
insurmountable obstacles to communication ^ 
between the countries which they divide, ': 
thereby separating the Boti or people 
Tibet from the Hindoo family of ladif^;:;' 
Major Caunlngham considers the distinctipii| ; >; 
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climate not less positively marked, botli 
vj^gea forming 'the lines of demarcation 
i;? between the cold an d dry climate of Tibet 
^ with its dearth of trees, and the warm and 
ht^TXiid climate of India, with its luxuriance 
. of vegetable productions. Some .analogy, 
moreover, may be traced between the drain- 
age systems of the two sections; the one 
. separating the waters of the Samnpoo from 
those of the Ganges and its allluents; and 
the other intervening between tim Indus, 
flowing at its iiortliera base, and t'nc subse- 
qpent tributaries of tlmt river rising on its 
southern slope. 

. Any view of tlie Himalaya, especially at a 
iitiiBcient distance for the snowy peaks to bo 
seen overtopping the outer ridges, is very 
rare, from the constant disposition of vapours 
over tlie forcst-clad ranges during a greater 
p^ii’t of the year, and the haziness of the dry 
athiosphero of tlic plains in the winter 
months. At the end of the rains, when the 
south-east inoiisooirlias I'cased to blow with 
; constancy, views are obtained, sometimes 
jfrdm a distance of nearly 200 miles. 

■' The Bam Lacha range of mountains is 
j-egarded by Alexander Cunningham as the 
western continuati on of the 11 i mahiya. Tiie 
Bara Lacha separates the Indus river from 
its first affluents as the Hastoru Himalaya 
fieparates the Tshang-po from the Ganges. 

The Western as well as the IJaslern e.hain 
. B 0 pn>rate the greet hiiidu family of India 
from the Bot of Tibet. Some mixed races 
Are fimnd to the south of each chain, as the 
Lahuli and Kanawari in the west and the 
Glioorka and Bhutani in the east. 

; .. The inferior mountains of the Eastern 
chain run at right angles to its axis, whereas 
those of the Western chain are generally 
dispovsed in subordinate parallel ranges. 
There are, two distinct and inrlopendont 
^ranges to the south of the Western Himalaya, 
Jboth stretching in the same general direction 
from N. W. to S. B., which may be termed 
the- Mid Himalsya and the Outer or Sub 
. Himalaya ; tho term Siwalik being that ap- 
: plied to the lowermost sandstone ranges. 

.■ Eastward of the Subansi ri river, there 
f improbably only one range of any consider- 
ably elevation and the mountains by which 
the. Himalaya terminate in that direction 
pejrhaps nowhere attain a greater height 
rtl^u eight or ten , thousand- feet while. the 
Tfttley of the Dihong or Brahmaputra is 
probably broad and open. Those mountains 
ate mbabited by wild and suspicions tiibes. 

The Siwalik is a SubrHimalayan range of 
tb^'' later or tertiary formation. What is 
Jafertofely calM thei Siwalik, extends in a 
:^iiortb western direction from the right bank 
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of the Ganges, and runs ' parallel to tho 

Himalayan range, forming tbe boundary of 
the Doab between the Ganges auA Jumna* 
beyond this, it skirts the Ambalaand Ludlii- 
ana districts, and comes to its termination 
in the Ilushyarpur district. Though this 
portion alone receives the name of Siwnlil: 
Dr. Jioylo observes that hills of a precise- 
ly similar niiturc can be traced all .along 
below Hie Himnlaya from the Sutlej, as 
far as the foot of tlie Sikkim hills : and it 
is not difficult to conceive a continuation 
of Hiem more or less continuous, and of 
greater er less elevation, .along the whole 
southern frontier of the Himalayan system, 
a distance of nenrlv 800 miles. AtHfu-dwar, 
the Siwalik hills form the gorge through 
whicli tho Ganges issues into the plains of 
1 lindnstan. The breadth of this range is at ifs 
widest part .nbout ten miles when it approach- 
es the Sutlej river, and towards its termi- 
nation beyond that river, the range assumrs 
the form oi‘ little more than sandhills. Tlic 
Ingliest part of flic range is about Hardwnr, 
and to the south of (larhvval, beyond Sir- 
mur, some of the [>eaks are as high, as o,000 
or J-),r>00 i*ei‘t above the sea level. Tho 
range is of tertiary fonuatioii, all nlluviiil, 
and in many places consisting of beds of 
gravel and rolled stones, fragments of tlic 
older formations of the Bimal.ayan jwige 
above, ocnsisting of granites, limestone, clay- 
slate, gneis.s, mica-schists, &c. Besides 
these there arc beds of loose grained sauil- 
stone, with much mica inforposiiig, tliere 
are also beds of calcareous conglomerate and 
subordinate bed.s of clay. 

The clay and sand beds of these ranges 
are fossiliferoiis : shells of the tertiary nieio- 
cenc period abound, but the chief characlei’- 
istic fossils are the remains of gigtiiitic mam- 
malia, among which may bo mentioned the 
Sivatherimn, .a lingo creature , soniowhiit 
similar to tlie “ tapir” of modern days., Tim 
name Siwalik or Siwalik range, is derived 
from the Inndn divinity Siva, Dr. FalcomT, 
on ins first visit to the Siwalik bills, inf*''*’- 
red that they wore of a tertiary age, ftut* 
analogous to tbe Moljisse of Switzerland. 
Thii'ty years of subsequent research by other 
geologists lias not altered that determina- 
tion, altl^ngb the exact knowledge of tb® 
formation has been greatly extended. The 
rescarehes thus begun were followed about 
the end of 1834, by the discovery, by Lfeute- 
nants Baker and Durand, of the gr®at 
fossiliferrous deposit of the Siwaliks near 
the valley of Markanda, westward of tbe 
Jumna, and below Nahun. Captain Cau 
ley and Dr. Falconer were immediately 
the field, and by the joint Ubor3 of thes« 
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four ft sub-trppical mammalian 

foBsii iautja >vas brought to lights unoxamplcd 
for richness and extent in any other region 
then known. It included the earliest dis- 
covered quadraniana, the Pliopithecus, and 
the Drjopithecus, an extraordinary number 
of Proboscidia, belonging to Mastodon, i 
Stegodoii, and Klephas ; extinct species of 
Rliinocoi’os ; Chalicotherium, Kquus and 
Hipparion, Hexaprotodon* Hippopotiimus, 
«nd Merycopotamus ; Siis and Hippohyus : 
the colossal niniinant Sivatheriuni, together 
with species of camel, giraffe, and new types | 
of llovidw ; also species of Cervas, Antilope, 
and Capra; Carnivora belonging to the new 
genus Sivalarctos and Knhydviodon, Dre- 
panodon (Mnehairodus), Hyasna, Canis, 
Lutra, drc. Among the Ueptilia, monitors 
and crocodiles of living and exliiict species, 
the enormous tortoise, Colossochclys Atlas, 
with numerous species of Emys and Trionyx; 
and, among fossil iisli, Cyfirinida) and 
Siliu'idiB ; no less than twenty live species of 
shells occurred, all of which but four are 
now extinct. Tlie general facies of the extinct 
fauna exhibited u congregation of forms par- 
ticipating of European, African, and Asiatic 
types. 

The Tarai is a great belt of gravel and sand, 
filling a trough from five tohfleon miles in 
length, parallel to the base of the Himalaya, 
to the depth of from 15 to 150 feet. It is .so 
fiickly as tobeneavly wit hout resident popula- 
tion ; the houses of t he cultivators are on tjio 


of Sabathoo, elovatod 4,200 feet ; mauy bill- 
forts, and the summer residences prS|j^a 
7,486, Mussooree 0,700, and Lupidoier lit 
7,559 feet of elevation ; of other heights, are 
the Peak of Kaugchang 28,176. Ghat bf 
Wallungchung 16,642, Ghat of Kauglabber^ 
nia 10,746, tlie former determined by Cofe^ 
Waugh, the latter by Dr. Hooker. Peak of;, ■ 
Dhavalagiri 27,000, Of Chumi^^^^^v' 

lari, 24,000, ) aud Deodhuiig peak^ 

as well as Dhavalagiri are believed to rival) 
Kaugchang. 

From the' peak of Mono-mangli to the 
sources of the Gilgii and Kunar rivers, tW 
distance is nob less then 650 miles, and the 
chain is pierced in three places by rivers, by 
the Sutlej and Para, at the base of Porgyal 
and by the Indus, at the foot of Dyamur. 
The lieights to the south of the Sutlej, iu.nge 
from 20, 103 feet to 25,749, .and the heights of 
the passes vary from 16,670 to 18,331 feet. 
In the western Himalaya, the snow limit 
ranges from 17,500 to 20,106 feet. Tho 
Tlimalaya, on the east, presents the lofty 
ptiaks of Kanclijingaand Dhawalagiri, which 
rise t6 more then 28,000 feet in height. The 
highest peak of the western Himalaya, are, 

Nauda Devi, or Jaw- Mono niangli, 23,000 ft* 

ahir 25,719 ft. Porgyal, 22,700,, 

Gy apeak 21,7C4 „ 

The following table by Major Cunnigham, 
gives a summary of the information he col- 
lected regarding the great mouatain chains, 
in the north of the Punjab. 


slopes of the hills. I t is full of marshes. The 
holt of Saul fore.st, which i.s waterless, is 
next to it towards the mountniiis, and is 
almost equally malarious : rivers disappear 
aud pass under it re-nj)pearing in the Tarai : 
it is surrounded by sandstone hills, which 
skirt the base oi’ the mountain's. 

The Himalaya include the Simla hills, Ku- 
fiiaoii and Nepal, but Mr. 13. Hodgson ap])lies 
the term sub-Himalayan to everything be- 
low the snowy range, including in this the 
most precipitous mounfains and jieople 
dwelling in them, up tf) heiglits of 8,000 
niid 10,000 feet above the highest luuun- 
^ineers in Europe. The low range of hills 
l''«quontly separated from the Himalaya by 
diluvial valleys or doons, such as that uf 
I'oyra, seldom attains an elevation of more 
lhau 3,500 feet or 2,600 feet above the 
plains of northeru India. I’he principal 
^ses across this range were 2,330 aud 2,935 
before they were cut down. The 
jvcoud zone of mountains extAmdiiig 
between these and the snowy rang6, vary in 
"^‘Vht from 6,000 to 8,000, or 0,000 
ieet. Withxii this tract is the military .station 
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;,:^,;a .Tho followiiog Is a table of -elet^ation aboye 
sea level of places between Almorah and 
;; GangnV from Lieut. H. Straehey’s Journal 
; and Map. 

J. Strachey's hufcon Blneap, near Almorah Feet^ 
estimated to bo nearly 600 feet below top 
of hill (7»960 feet T.) - - . - ,7,400 

^azanchi’s house, near St. Mark’s Tower, 

Almorah 50 feet below Tower (.5,488 B.) .5,438 

Dol Bungalow. - ... - 

- - 6,867 

j^harka Bungalow - - - - 5^914 

Lohugbat Mr. Ramsay’s house . . 5,649 

^ Lhaigora Bungalow .... 4^00 

Iron bridge ou the Sarjn, 2 miles below con, 
fluenco of Ramgangii, estimated to bo 
about the same height as (Karnes war, 

1,587 B> ...... 1,600 

^Eantagaiin Bungalow .... 3,000 

Petoragarb iMajor Drummond’s house) 
estimated 25 feet above fort (5,549 B) - 5,574 

Satgorh (Major Drummond’s hut,} 100 feet 
below top of pass .... 5,900 

Sihghali Khan, (50 feet below pass) . 5,600 

TilUige of Askot, Camp 5o feet above . 5,089 

Gaijla Ghat (ostimiiitod 3.5 feet below cou- 
• fluence of Gori and Kali, (3059 B) - 2,094 

, ; jjfonk of Kali river under Balwakofc - 2,250 

; Dliarcliula, 100 feet above . . 2,850 

Confluence of the Rolagarh with Kali river. ‘ 3,794 
Village of Kela .... 4,750 

Bridge on the Dhauli under Keli - - 3,88.3 

Cohfluenco of Dhauli and Ali estiiiLated 
888 feet below, (No. 19) - . 3,500 

(In Chaudans.) 

ViUage of Titila - - . * 8,000 

Sosa village, (estimated 250 feet below 
Titila) - - . . . 7,750 

Rholing Dhura, top of pass, (’estimated 

2.000 feet above No. 21) - . 10,000 

Bnnbun Hamlet, (estimated to be about 

tlie same height as Gala) . - 7,500 

ySyaukwag, crossiug of the Garth, (estiniat. 

ed 25 feet above No, 26) - ^ 7,2.50 

Gala Hamlet .... 7,500 

Nivpania Dhura, top of pass, (estimated 

8.000 feet above Gala) . . . lo,500 

(Lv Byans.^ 

Golam, La, (^at the great rock) - - 8,000 

Thin Hamlet, loft hank of Kali, (estimated 
600 feet below Golam) - - 7,500 

Grbjasiug of the Najangarh, estimated 1,000 
fi^t below Golam • - - 7,000 

Confluence of the NojangaHi with Kali riv- 
ver, (estimated 1,500 feetbplow Golam). , 6,500 

Lai!naro,(on river bank) - . . 8,000 

Cbnfldence of the Palangarh (with Kali ri- 
vier, (estimated 2.50 fi'ct above Larnare). 8,250 
Budhi village, 100 feet below - - 8,650 

Cheto Biuaik, top of pass, (estimated 1,750 
I fbet above No. 34) - - - 10,500 

Gwfbla village - • - ' - 10,272 

Confluence of the Tiiikar River with Kali 
■ (loo feet above) • * - 9,900 

. Changrew village, (estimated 500 feet 
; , above No* 37) ■ - ^ - 10,500 

•Cpnflaenoe of Kali with Kiinti.Yankti, sup. 

' m to be the same as Webb’s Kola- 
: ^ l^imd Kali” - • • 11,413 

HjSpgdang, or Kunti riv$r - - 1 li7 50 

Kgn^ village - - - - 13,000 

encamping ground above 
iK . . - - 14,000 


Phiauaungba. - - 

Lankpya Dliura, top of Pass, (estimated 

2,000 feet above Lankpya and 1750 foet 
above Welshia. ' - . • • l 7 7 »ui 

(In Gnaki, Gugi, PauAxa) ' 

Welsbia. - . - " * 16 OOQ 

Bhaweti, at tho Darm-Sala . . 45750 

Lama-Choktan, (estimated 250 feet above ’ 

Boaweti.) .... jgQQjj 
S. E. end of Chujea Tol, (estimated same ' 
height as the Lalces) > . 15 2o0 

Pass tetween Chujea, Tol and Malang (csti- ’ 

mated 1,750 lect above valley on either 
side.) ..... 17, COO 

Amlong, bottom of valley. - - . 15 250 

Jungbwa Tol, bottom of valley (estimated 
saino height as Andoug.) . . 15^25( 

Bho Lagan (Rukas Tal,) level of Lake - i 5 " 25 ( 

Gangri Mountains, average height (ostima. 

ted 4,250 feet above Lakcjs.) , 19 509 

PcakofTise (Kailas), estimated 1,500 feet ' 
above the average of the Range and 5,750 
above tho Lakes. • - - 2100C 

Cho iMai>au (Mauasarowar,) [deducting* 175 * 

feet height of station above the Lake.] 15 25C 
(In Pkuano.) 

Mononangli (Giirla), estimated 8,260 foet 
above tho Lakes, and 2,500 above Kailas. . 23,50C 
Pass between the Likes and N. head of 
Prnang valley (estimated 1,000 feet above 

16,250 

Baidak Dharmsala, (estimated about the 
same as lakes) . - . . 15^250 

Kardam Karh, (estimated 250 feet below 
No. 58 and ditto above No. 60.) - . 15,000 

Camp in Ravine next above tho great 
Ravine of Toiyon - . . 14,760 

Toiyon village, (ostinmted 250 foet below 

No. 60 ) 14,500 

Bridge over Karuib, R. between Toiyon 
and Tauklakarh (estimated 250 feet 
below Toiyon) - ... 14,300 

Confhienco of Sidya-Cha with Kamali, 
(e.stimated 50 feet below Bridge.) - 14,250 
Takla-karb, summit of hill, (estimated 500 

foet above confluence). . . - 14,75fl 

Maghraoi village (estimated 250 feet above 
N. 63 and ditto below No. Tsklakarh.) 14,500 
Pala-Dung, (estimated 5oO feet above No. 

Maghrajii.) 16,000 

Ningri, estimated 100 feet above Pala Dung 
and 4,744 feet below top of Pass. • • 15,100 

Lipu Ixjkh, top of Pass [Hth October 1828? 

Vide Calcutta Gleanings of Science, April 
1829.] - - - - - - - 16,844 

Ravine entering left bank of Kali, supposed 
to be Webb’s [“ Mandarin’s camp”] - 14,500 

Yirkha hamlet, above Kalupani (estimated 
15oO foet below Bridge over Kamali.) - 13,000 

Kalupani Bridge, (site not, identified as 
there are now throe bridges over tho 
Kali in this vicinity, but supposed to be , ' 
nut far below Yirkha • - • 12,742 

Eastern Dal-la, ‘27° 52 ’ 38 ’ 6 . 

in Jlhutan, iu the immediate vicinity of the 
Giant’s peak top of the peak is 21,435 ft 
according to Merm, Schl, and 21,476 feet 
Pertib, The Giant’s peak ; and the 

DaLla are the peaks occasioDally oailee 

‘ Gemini ’ jiy residrato of Asstun who ha7« 
seen the Himalaya 
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in iheKhassia Wlla. The two ‘irtoeareV 
<,hhe Himalaya are M, Everest,* the ‘ King 
ohlie South*’ reaching an altitude of 29,002 
feet ; and Hunga Purbut, the ‘ King of the 
North,’ between two and three thousand 
feet lower. A dangofous glacier at a height 
of 18,000 feet is to bo crossed at some dis- 
tance from Ladak. A recent article on the 
Trigonometrical Survey in the Himalaya 
states that the wliole mountain tract of 
Kashmir, including Thibet and Ladak, will 
soon bo completely triangulated, and topo- 
graphically surveyed. Altogether, the area 
already surveyed amounts to about 40,000 
square miles, and 80,000 of triangulation. 
Some of the peaks on the Karakoram range 
along which runs the boundary between 
Ladak and Yarkand ai'e very high, the ; 
highest being 28,278 foot above the sea. 
This mountain is called K2, and towers 
above all the surrounding ranges, being 
probably tbo second highest in the world. 
Mount Everest — highest ... 29,002 feet. 

K2 28,278 „ 

Kinchingunga ... ... 28,156 „ 

Dhwalaghiri (long thought the 
highest) ... ... 26,826 „ 

Some of the highest points 22,000 feet above 
the sea have been reached by surveyors 
who are East Indians, educated in Calcutta. 

The following are the latitudes and longi- 
tudes and the heights of passes over the 
outer Himalaya range : — 

Sugla, 5r 13’ 78 ° , 29’ 16,000 feet. 
Kimlia, Sr 15’ 78° 25.’ 17,000 „ 

Siaga, Sr 16’ 78° 20’ 16,000 „ 

Marga, 31' 16’ 78^ 21’ 16,000 
Lnmbia,3l® IG’ 78° 20’ 1G,000 
Barga, 31=’ 16’ 78° 19’ 15,000 
Nulgun,3r 19’ 78® 13’ 14,891 
Kupin, 31 2’ 78® 10’ 15,480 

Ghusul, Hi. 21’ 78® 8’ 15,851 
NibrungSl 22’ 78° 10’ 16,035 
Gnnas, 31” 24’ 78° 8’ 1G,02G 
Yusu, 31® 24’ 78® 4*15,877 
Sundru,31® 24* 78® 2*16,000 
Shatul, 31® 25’ 77 68*15,555 
Between Gil git and Chittagong, there are 
a hundred passes through these mountains. 
In Kuuawur there are fifteen passes, at ele- 
vations varying from 16,000 to 17,000 ft. 

Population. Shot race. From Simla, for 
several hundred miles to the east all the 
passes through the snowy range are occupied 
®y the Bhoti. They have a monopoly of the 
trade across the Himalaya, are carriers, load- 
*^the goods on the backs of sheep. 

Froin Kashmir, eastwards, all the easily 
•^cossible portions of the Himalaya are occu- 
pied- by Ariau. hindu as far as the eastern 
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border of Kumaon and the Kali riy^ 
rating Kumaon from Nepal —the Tibetens 
being here confined to the valleys abotit ind 
beyond the snow. People of Thihdtewi 
blood have migrated into Nepaul, through- 
out its whole length, and have formed miiSed 
tribes whose appearance and language is 
more Thibetan tlianludian, but whose reli- 
gion and manners are liindu. East of 
Nepaul, in Sikkim and Bhutan the hinda 
element almost disappears, and the Thibe- 
tans are altogether dominant. 

Ghoorka. In Nepaul, in the west, arc the, 
Gurang and Magar tribes, small, with fea- 
tures of an extreme Mongolian type, full of 
martial ardour and energy. They are known 
as the Goorkha soldiers. They have consi- 
derable intellectual ability. ^ 

The Naivar of the valley of Nepaul are the 
cultivating peasantry, have Thibetan features 
with a fair and ruddy complexion. The lan- 
guage of the Magar, Gurang and Newar is 
chiefly Thibetan. Further east are the 
Keranti, Murmi and others. 

Valleys ayul Bwers. — It seems to be 
a constant rule that the depressions 
of the ridges are bare and open, while 
the more elevated portions are covered 
with forest. Pi;pbably the cause of this is the 
greater humidity of the higher slopes, which 
I attract the rain-clouds, while the lower 
ranges arc dry. The currents of air which 
sweep up the valleys may also in part be the 
cause of the bareness of tlie ridges opposite 
their summits. ^ 

Tlw North Wast Jlimahya, generally, 
include the great mountainous tract from 
the Kabul river on the west to Simla 
on the east, having the Indus river 
and its coidlnonts, the Pangkong lake on . 
the north and Kangra valley oii the south, a 
region misni’|iassed in the world for its rug- 
ged, defiant gi;andeur, its elevation, its ex- 
tent of snow coverc'! peaks, its glaciers, its 
impetuous torrents, its wild animals affording 
game to the sportsman, its flora, its mineral , 
wealth and its soft serene valleys. The Ca-. 
hul and Indian ‘tributaries, the Indus, the ^ 
Cahul river, the Jhelura, the Chonab, the ^ 
Ravi, the Beas, and the Sutlej, form seven 
largo rivers flowing through fertile valleyg, ■ 

I The Jhelnm runs in the valley of OashmerA 
The course of the Ravee and Cheuab icK . 
short and their valleys small. The Beas itt 
its upper portion forms the Knlu valley, but " 
lower down it becomes entangled ampn^fii 
the lower ranges west of Mundee whencAc 
it opens on the plains of the Sutlej. Tbp- ; 
Sutlej has a tortuous entangled course, 
its upper parts, but outers the; valley 




Simlfti in Snkdyt aiid Balaspoira vrltbin 
l&Mid regions to the west of the valley 
R- ija the valley of Kangra, and the valley 
W Dehra or Dchra Dhoon, to the east of the 
' Sntiej almost ont of the N. W. Himalayas. 
i Diwon is a winter valley. Its 

lOngth is about 45 miles and its breadth 
half that. It is shut on the north by 
the Sewalik range* rising 3,000 feet high. 
"0n the east are numerous mountains rising 
'7*i000 or 8,000 feet, amongst them Mussuri 
hhd Laudonr; the Asan and the Sooswa 
rivers drain it. It is clear of jungle and 
" ^ell imltiva The tea plant thrives and 
' : ^0 village of Dehra is large and thriving. 
"■'/'■Iti the iCangra valleij, some places like 
Bhagsoo (Dharmsala) and the road from 

• 'Kibgra town} Hauvabagh and Touta-Kul 
; ; are beautiful, as also are the vie^Vs of 
, the Snowy Bauge. Kot Kangra or Kangra 

• \ jbwn was the capital of a powerful hill 
. potato which was conquered by the Sikhs. 

: ;flt is 2,500 feet above the level of the sea. 
^/^Bha^^oO) above Dharmsala, is 7,000 feet above 
‘ ^ihe sea. Haurabagh is 7,000 teefc, and Foota- 

hil 9 ,000 feet above the sea. The Kangra 
•; people are sturdy, honest and independent. 

■'Tho Sutlej vallsy commences a few miles 
above Mundee and continues up for about 
:'4o miles almost to Simla and»Subathoo and 
has the sanitaria of Simla, Kussowli, Nag- 
' and Chor. Mundee is the chief town 

o df the Mundee state. 

, Sutlej people are amiable and gentle, 

of low cunning, having the appearance 
■^0^4 ibixed race between the Tartar and the 
1 0pihmon hill men. They are fair, well 
and strong, but are tllthy and indi- 
V'gOnt. The women have a* toga fastened 
^^und the waist. 

Kunda is estimated at 9,000 feet 
above tbe level of the sea. Chor is 12,000 feet. 
: The Beas vultcy exceeds in beauty that 
; ^fKashmiri It runs from the Bujaora moun- 
tjUn on the north to the Snowy range on 
the south, a length of about 60 miles, and 
i^ heights range from 4,5oO feet at the foot 
of the B^ pass to 9,000 feet at Kulha at 
thp foot of the Botazig pass. Salttuipur is 
feet. It is the only town in the val- 
trades with Luduk, Central Asia, 
and Kangra. Polyandry prevails in 
-ihb % valley, but the general immorality 
is ascribed to .^0 large numbers of Yarkundi 
} traders/. , *■ 

. Kti^a^'-^The poorer Kulu people wear only 
a blStCket, wound around the waist and one 
ei^ the shoulders and pinned 

ai^ross the chest, men aud women often dress 
;;S»Uke} but : ;the long hair the women is 
tress. ■ . 


H6t springs occur at F^buttyi ' v 

Veycialion. — In the Sikkim Ifiinaalays^ 
the giiint peaks of Donkiah, Kinchinghow’ 
>22,756) and Kinchinjinga, the third great- 
est mountain of the world (28,178 feet,) only 
surpassed In altitude by the Korakaram 
(28,278 feet) and momit Everest (29,002 
feet) form the culmiiutiing. points in this 
magiiiiicently Avooded region. The truly 
temperate vegetation supersedes the subtro- 
pical above 4,000-6,000 feet, and the eleva- 
tion at which this change takes place cor- 
responds roughly with that at vvliich tiie 
winter is marked by an annual fall of snow. 
This phenomenon varies extremely with the 
latitude, longitude, humidity, and many 
local circumstances. In Ceylon and the 
Madras Peninsula, whose mountains attain 
9000 feet, and where •considerable tracts aro 
elevated above 6-8,000 feet, snow has never 
been known to* fall. Ojl the Khasia moun- 
tains, which attain 7000 feet, and where a 
great extent of surface is above 5000, snow 
seems to be u))know'n. In Sikkim, snow aa- 
nnally falls at about 6000 feet elevation, in 
Nipal at 5000 feet, in Kumaon and Garhwal 
at 4,000, and in the extreme West Himalaya 
lower still. Gaultheria nummularis, and 
sevenil otlier plants, extend into the N. W. 
Himalaya and are also found in the JavaneKo 
mountains which are nearly 3,000 miles 
distant and some plants have been found iii 
intermediate localities, as the Gaultheria, 
which occurs along the whole Himalnyan 
range, and in tho* Khasia, and which will 
probably be found in the mountains of tho 
Malay peninsula aud of Sumatra ; and there 
are many other Java plants which are more 
uniformly spread over tho hilly districts of 
India and Ceylon, G. fragrautissima and G. 
trichophyiJa also occur in the Himalaya, 
and in theiuterior Himalaya, are represented 
by a few species in the plains of the Punjab, 
on the outer slopes of tlie western Himalaya, 
and even on tho Khasia mountains. Spiroa 
Kamtchatica, cliainccdrifolia, and sorbifolia, 
and Paris polyphyJla, are also Siberian forms 
Avhich extend into the rainy Himalaya, 
Corydalis sibirica and Nymphoea pumila are 
remarkable instances of specific identity be- 
tween Khasia and Siberian plants. 

The limits of certain European plants are 
well defined. Myrtus communis is not founo 
further east than Afghanistan; Nymph®® 
alba, Marrubium vulgare, -Nepeta- catana, 
Potentilla roptans, and TrifoliumTr4gilbra^ 
have not been observed beyond Kbshm**'* 
CratcBgus oxyacantha stopa in 
Rubus frutioostts in tbe outer 
Janj^tt 5 and Aquilogia V!i|gariS; 
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Many Afncan Aroian forms rarely reside except at Daijiliugr^^ 

snchas Peganaoi harmale, Fagonia cretioa, the worst reputation (and most d^i^edly) 
Balanites legvptiaoa, Acacia arabica, . Alhagi, of any of the numerous people who flbo)| to 
Grangea, Calotropia, Salvadora Persica, ex- Daijiling. These should not be oosfoivpd^ 
tend tlironghout all the drier parts of India, with any other Bhothean tribes of Thi^tv 
Oaks and Chesiiuts prevail throughout the Sikkim or Nepal. The mountain slo^iiat^ 
Himalaya, Khnsia, and Malayan Peninsula, so steep, that those spurs, or little sheli^^ 
descending to the level of tho sea in Fast aio tho only sites for habitation between th^ 
Bengal, Malaya, Sumatra, Java, and Borneo, very rare flats on tho river banks, and th^ ; 
but thrpnghout Ihe Peninsula of Hindostau mountain ridges, above O.OOO fcetj beyond 
add Ceylon are wholly absent. Conif'ero) not which elevation, cultivation is rarely if eyei'vi 
ouly inhabit higli levels, (along with these carried by the natives of Sikkim. The varic* 
(laks), bub descend considerably below 4,000 ties of grain are diflerent, but as many nscigbtr ' 
fsbfc; of these, Pinus, Podocarpus, Taxus, or ten kinds are grown without irrigation bjif: ‘ 
and Dacrydium, are all found iii tho Malay the Lepcha, and the produce is described 
Peninsula and Khasia, but not one in the very good (80 fold). Much of this suoceBsis 
llliidustan Peninsula or Ceylon, though these due to tho great dampness of the climald; 
present far more extensive and loftier niouu- were it not for this, the culture of the graiu / 
tain ranges. Cyc.ndea3, are absent in Ceylon, would probably be abandoned by theLep* 
and palms and epiphytic Yaociniaecm in that chii, who never remain for more than three, 
island and in tho peninsula of Hindcsfcaii are seasons on one spot. A large bamboo : “Pao/* 
comparatively rare. Lepcha) is the prevailing plant near tho base 

In (loscending from Darjiling tho zones of of these valleys ; it attains a height of 40 to 
vegetation are well marked. At a little be- 60 feet, and tlie culms average in thickness * 
low 7,000 feet, or between 6,000 and 7,000 by tho liurnan thigh ; it is unarmed, deep 
(1.) The oak, chesnut and magnolia, tho green, or purplish and used as large water 
main features of 7,000 — i0,Q00 feet. vessels. Besides this, there are nearly a 

(*J.) Immediately below 6,500, appears dozen kinds of bamboo known to theLep* 
the Tree-fern (Alsophila gigantea, IFu//.) a cha. A timber of the Himalaya, universally ; 
widely distributed plant, comnioii to the adopted for ploughshares and other purposes 
Himalaya from Nepal eastward to theMalayan requiring a hard wood, is tho^ “ Sing'brang* 
Peuiiisula, Java and Ceylon. Dr. Hooker kuu” of the Lepcha, which ascends 4,000 feet 
saw but oue species in these mountains : a on tho mountains. In very dry soils it is re- 
very similar, or possibly distinct species, placed by sal” (Vateriarobusta), and moi*e 
grows at the foot of the outer range, rarely the Pinus longi folia. Sterculiee, of 
('!.) Palms, a species of Calamus, the two species, are common, as Paaderia foetida, 

“ Reuoul” of the Lepcha. Tho fruit of all the which, as well as many Cucurbitacew, pep- 
Caliimi are eaten by the Lepcha and the stems pers, Gnbtum, Porana, a few Convolvulace^ 
of larger specie.^ are applied to various econo- and many Asclepioidem, Hoy a, Ac , ulimb 
mic purposes. This, though not a very large high. A troublesome dipterous insect swarmiB 
species, climbs lofty trees, and extends .some on the banks of the streams, it is very small, 
40yards through the forest : 6, 50U feet is the floating like a speck before the eye. The . 
upper limit of palms in tho Sikkim Hima- bite of this (the “ Pipsa”) leaves a small spot 
Inya, and one species alone attains so great of extravasated blood under tbe outiclevyi^y 
an elevation. Four other Calami raiige be- irritating if not opened. A white flowered 
tween 1 ,00U and 6,000 feet on the outer hills, rue. Rata albiflora, is sometimes cnltivated^- 
Rome of which are found 40 miles distant and very common ; truly wild or at elevs,- ■ 
from the plains. Among the other palms of tious of B to 7,000 feet; it is commonly used 
Sikkim is the “ Simong”— -a species of tW all diseases of fowls, mixed with their" 
Caryota, which is rare, and ascends to nearly food. Two species of bamboo, “ Payong**.; 
000 feet. and “ Praong” of the Lepcha, here replac^) 

Gidlioati(m . — Firing tlie forest is So easy the “Pao” of the foot of the hills. 
in the drier months of the year, that a good former flowered abundantly, the calm8^.$0 'f 
"deal of cultivation is met with on the spurs, feet high, being wholly a ditfuse patiiola.d^>\ 
nt and below 5,000 feet, the level mo.st affect- inflorescence. Tho “ Praong” beare a 
^ by the Lepcha, Limbo and Sikkim Bho- head of flowers at tho apex oftbe 
thea. The term Sikkim Bhothea is applied to branches. ■ - 

the more recent immigrants from Thibet, A thousand feot above Punkabaree i^^tiiij^;;;!! 
Who have settled in Sikkim, and are an in- outer Himalaya, the prevalent timber 
dustrioixs, Well conducted people. The gigautic, and scaled by climbing 
Bhothea agiuxi, of Bhoten, to the eastward, nusm, as tho Baiihiuia and Bobiuia) 
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: fthealh the tnuike or spaa the has been ealtiyated ihost Btio^!»fallT io a 

with huge cables joining tree to tree, large extent, and its cnltivation is rapidly in- 
j:^heir tranks are also clothed with parasUi* creasing. Through Daijiling is the shortest 
•cal orchids, and still more beaatifally monntain passage across the Himalaya into 
there, with Pothos (Scindapsus), Peppers, Thibet and Central Asia, and there is no 
Gnetnra, Vines, Convolvulus, and Bigno- doubt that a large commerce in British 
nias. The beauty of the drapery of the Po- manufactures could be established for these 
thos leaves is pre-eminent, whether for the conn tries. Mr. Moorcroft, who travelled in 
graceful folds the foliage assumes, or for Thibet afld Central Asia, gave it as his 
mu liveliness of its colour. opinion that “ it is at our option whether 

l^m one steppe, the ascent to Punkabareo Central Asia shall be supplied with goods 
ia sadden and steep, and accompanied with a from Rnssin or England.** The brothers 
(Change in soil and vegetation. The mica slate Schlagintweit, corroborated that view. Mr. 
and clay slate protrude every where, the former Bogle who was deputed by Warren Hastings 
&U of garnets. A giant forest replaces the to report upon the trade of Thibet, said, in 
^etnnted and bushy timber of the Terai Pro- 1775, that the trade must have been a very 
p^; of which the Duabanga and species of considerable one iti broadcloths, and that 
Tenninalia form the prevailing trees, with the demand for it was still very great in his 
Cedrela and the Gordonia Wallichii. Smaller time. Dr. Hooker, in his evidence before 
timber and shrubs are innumerable ; a suocu- the Colonization Committee, said there was 
lent character pervades the bushes and nothing the Thibetans admired more than 
occ^ioned by the prevalence of Urt.i- the cloth of his garments, and he believed, 
mjfcefe. Large bamboos rather crest the hills if they could obtain British woollens, they 
y ^an court the deeper shade, and of tho would gladly use them. The principal pro- 
mlter there ia abundance, for tho torrents ducts of Thibet arc gold, jewels, shawl- wool 
aat a straight, deep, and steep course down (the same as the Cashmere shawls are made 
tte hill flanks : the gulloys they traverse of), ponies, immense quantities of borax, 
arc choked with vegetation and bridged by and salt. Almost all the salt consumed in 
falletn trees, whose trunks are richly clothed tho Himalaya is from Thibet, and it is 
with Dendrobinm Piorardi and other epi- brought with immense labour, upon the 
phytical orchids, with pendulous Lycopoilia backs of men, women, children, and animals. 
And many ferns, Hoya, Scitamineas, and si- When the communication is made easy and 
milar types of tlio hottest and dampest cheap from Calcutta to Darjiling, tho salt 
, elimates. The forest is truly magnificent of Europe will entirely supersede that of 
i a^lpng the steep mountain sides. The pro- Thibet in the Himalaya, and the natives, too, 
deciduous trees is considerable much prefer it. Railroads are now in course 
-IMPtly, probably, dne tf> the abundance of of construction and the line between Cal- 
the Dilleuia, Cassia, and Sterculi?t, whose entta and Darjiling may be completed in 
' imi^us fruit is all the more conspicnous two or three years. — The plantations at pre- 
from the leafless condition of the plant. The sent extend only as far as Debroghur, 
white or lilac blossoms of the convolvulus some days journey below Sudiya and 
like Thunbergia, and other Acanthaceas were from Debroghur as far as Gowhateo 
;the pre<iominant features of tho shrubby ve- in Lqwer Assam there are immense 
: g0|i|iiioa, and very handsome. All around, tracts of waste land on both sides of 
ike hills rUe steeply five or six thousand the Berbampooter suitable for teacultiva- 
f0eti cbthed in a dense deep green dripping tion. The export of tea from Assam in 1856 
Toi^^ rush down the slopes, amounted to 812,000 pounds, and from tho 
: indicated by tho dipping of then existing plantations it was estimated 

the forest into their beds, or the occasional that the export in 1867 would be 1,000,000; 

0^ spray rising above some more bois- in 1858, 1,260,000 ; in 1869, 1,600,000 ; and 
^^yji^part of their course. in 1800, 2,000,000. The brothers Schla- 

' mid Commerce . — A range of hills, gintweitand Dr. Hooker, stated unhesitat- 

^ ’ ^ Qarrow, the Khassia, the Jynteea, ingly that tea of an excellent quality, couW 
Naga, divides the valley of Assam be grown all along the lower ranges of the 
if^^jljiey and Cachar) and Himalaya from the Indus to the Brama- 

^ the t^ plant thrives well, and kund, a distance of more than 1,300 miles. 

■ companies have established Lmiguages.-^'^o one of the natioM or 

Vik^inseb cultivating the plant races of those who were occupying India and 

> Indeed, the tea soils of China South Eastern Asia, prior to the mahomeoan 

^ almost esmctly alike, invasions, re^n any sti^c^ histoneaV 

neig.bboui'hipod, tea cord of the roubs by wbiph th^;vr^nnd 
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their present localitieB or of the dates of em Assam frontier are fonnd^ inTibe; 
thttir advents. EesearcLes into the families lowing order from east to west, tbe Aka, 
of language to which the spoken dialects Abor, Doffla, Miii, and Mishmij next to 
belong,andthe existing physical peculiarities these is Booteu, which carries us as far east 
of the several races permit however, the be- as the Teesta : Sikkim, or the country? be- 
lief that India and the island parts of tween the Teesta and the Siiighaleela rang^ 
South Eastern Asia were peopled long prior riontains the Lepcha and Limbu dialectj# 
to historic times; that a succession of races. The Sikkim Terai gives ns the Dhimal/ 
or of branches of the same human family, Bodo or Mechi and Koch which latter aisp 
have entered India and in some instances be- occupy the plains of Koch Bahar, attd tKd 
come amalgamated with or hcen dispersed northern parts of Hunjpoor, Diuajpoor 
amongst the prior occupants, or have pushed Purneab. In Nepal, according to Mr. Hodg- 
them further on into less peopled or less son and Dr. Carapl>eirs I'esearches, we find 
furtile districts, or amid lbre.st and mountain a perfect maze of dialects. Beginning front' 
tracts. In India proper from the Himalaya the Si nghaleela range we find Limbu or 
to Cape Comorin, even yet, every village and Kiranta which goes west as far as the - 
every hamlet, have small bodies of predial Dudkoosi River in longitude 86® 44*^, Sher- 
slaves, who though possessing certain minor will found the Gurnng in the higher parts 
agricultural rights arc not allowed to pur- of Singhaleela, closely connected with 
phase lands ; are compelled to reside outside whom are the Murmi. Along the lower 
the village walls, and are prevented quitting hills are the Magar, who extend to the 
the locality, for they furnish the only free west as far as Palpa. Somewhere about 
labour, available for the work of the field, here we should apparently place the Brahmu, 
The total number of the non- Aryan aborigines Chepang, Hayu or Vayu, and Kusumbha. 
and outcastes is estimated at 1 2,250,000 peo- In Central Nopal are the Newar, Pahri, and 
pie. On this point, Clievalier Bunsen, men- Bhramo a dialect of Magar, also the 
tions that throughout Asia, the two great na- Darahi or Dorhi, Danwar, and Paksya. The 
tions who once centred the one in the Altai Tharu live in tbo Terai, between Chumpa- 
and the pasture land towards the Hi- mm and the Khatmandoo valley, as far west 
nialaya, tbo other having its centre in the as the river Gandak. These last four are 
Urnl mountains, appear in Asia as the sub- classed among Indo-Germanic languages, 
dued or primary element, as the suMued The rest are Tiu’anian, with more or less w- 
suhstratum of Iranian civilization, and that fusion of Hindi. The Parbattia or Paharia, a 
the aboriginal languages of India which at- dialect of Hindi, is spoken all cwor Nepal 
tained their full development in the Dekhan and ig the court language. West of this 
dialects, belong to that stock. again comes the Palpa, then the Thaksya, 

Moat of the traders of the snow valleys Sunwar, and Sarpa, the dialects of Kumaon 
have some members of their families re.sid- Gurhwal, which carry us on to the Mil- 
ing at Daba or Gyani on the Nuna kliar chan of Kunawar, the Hundisi, and Tibats- 
lake. The great body of the hill men are kad north of it. West of this come the. 
Rajputs ; there are a few villages of Brah- dialects of tho^unjab hills. On the 

mins, their residences arc respectable, and’ Southern Assam frontier we have the numer- 
occupy the more elevated portion of the vil- ous Naga and Singpho dialects the Mikit* 
lage site, the huts of the Dom or Hali and Angarni, the laugnnges of the Khassia 
being on a low range. The Dom are here- Jaiiitiu hillmen the Boro in Gachar, and 
ditary bondsmen to the Rajputs. Basgi the Garo in the hills of that name. The 
also dwell there, and are, both men and Kouki occupy parts of Tippenili and Chitta- 
women, singers at the temples. The men of gong and the Slug race are in Arrakan and 
all castes in the hills are short and of poor Chittagong. ■ 

physique ; they look worn and get deep lined Of the Geology of the Himalaya and its 
on the face at a comparatively early age. subsidiary mountain ranges certain par^* 
The young women are often extremely have been studied, especially the lower 
pretty, those living in the higher and colder mation of the Siwalik range. Other ppsfc‘ 
villages, having, at 15 or 16, a complexion as tions of the Himalaya, together with ttiii] 
fair as many Spaniards or Italians, and with hills beyond Peshawur, to the Safed Kob^J 
very regular features. But they grow Hindu Kush, and Sukimani ranges, are 
darker aa they advance in years, and become n^Qgt unexplored, and the only pubtisl^ t 
^ery plain. accounts of their struottire are to be 

In. the Himalaya, according to Mr. Ait- in a few scattered and brief notices iii . 
cheson, the vanous dialects are mixed travels of Vigne, JacqUemont and othc^ 
together in great confusion; on the north- and in several papers of the Asiatio S6ci6^^ 
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B . Htinia find nutnerons fossil bones in as Marlea bei^uifolii^' and^ 

table land just north of the Himalaya data, with species of Ohlorcittthns, incarviU 
sh they call Bijii Har. Adrolitea are lea, and Hiptae^e. On ascending we pass 
common abont the passes and Mr. Dunlop through different gradations of vegetation 
f picked up several. They are called Devi until reaching the rogtons of the oaks and 
' gola, ballets of the goddess “Devi.” A ihododendrons, which is immediately 


immediately 


great npheavemeiit along the line of the succeeded by that .of pines, we meet 
Himalaya has elevated a nan*ow Ix^lt of the another mild region, with a flora which 
plains into the Sewalik Hills (determined to must a})proximate to that of the mountains 


^ of tertiary age) and added many thousand of the Central provinces of China, for here 
mt to the height of the Himala>'a, nnd facts ! Ave find tlie Chinese genera, Abelia and Hurya, 
/tend to the conclusion that India had one | with Stauntonia, Kadsura, llovenia, itc. 
long term and one protracted fauna which and it is in the midst of similar vogc- 
livwl through a period cori’esponding to tation that the tea plfuit is everywhere found. 
MVeral terms of the tertiary periods of It cannot be a difficult task to transfer from 
Europe* The density of the strata of the one country to another, a plant which grows 
earth’s crust under, and in tlie vicinity of, naturally and is cultivated exfcensivtdy in one 
the Himalayan mountains is less than that which possesses so many of the plant-s which 
under the plains to the soiitli, the deficiency are connnon to the two, and not found 
increasing as the stations of observation ap- elsewdicrc. Dr. lioyle notices at length, the 
proaob the Himalayas and being a maxi- similarity of products of the Cliinesc tea 


iipim when they arc situated on the range districts 


Himalaya : he 


itself* as the camphor, varnish, wood oil, and tallow 

• JFater«//ed. — The TIimala\’an watershed trees, constitute a pxrt of the natural riches 
invariabl}^ bfkjn f^ of China, so wo have in the Himalaya and 

siderable distance to the north of the great at their foot, Camphora glandiilifem, con- 
Himeiayan peaks which, from the side of | taining solid grains of raniphor in its wood ; 
Hindoostan, seem to form the watershed. Mclanorrlirert usitata (Ho//) yioldsabundance 
This peculiniMty has been confirmed by the ofexcollentvarnish, besides Khusvernicifera, 
I’OUtes of A. Zaskari. The Himalaya give the varnish tree of Japan, which is comnifni 
■forth four great river.s, the Brahmaputra, in the Himalaya. .AVood oil is yielded by 
Itidns, Sutlej and Kuniiili or (logra. 'J’ho.se several species of Dipterocurpus : oil is ob* 
cajled by the Thibetans, Tam-jan-kbani- tained from apricot seeds, and from Prinse- 
ba, or Hwso’s-moulli ; Singli-gi kbamba, or pia utilis in China as it is in the Himalaya, and 
IA?a*R*moutb •, Langoban-kbamba, or llull’s- paper of the Daphne cannabina is also a pro- 
:motitlr and Mab}a-khamba, or Peacock’s duct common to both as also the butter of 
thbuth. These* iour great rivers drain the Ba.ssia butyi*acea, which abounds atAliuo.. 
'Kailas group of mountains. They rise close rah. 


to the great Kailas Purbut. 


Avltml Ufr . — Man dwells in villages up to 


JidUt of Ve(jetati(ni . — The flora of the Hi- ^ 12,000 feet. The partridge has been observed 
malaya mountains, including that of the j 10,080 feet above the sea and crows and 
pioat nor them pans of China, show's an ravens 10,. 500. The Khaij pheasants never 

^fQQSt complete identity with the genera j descend below' 12,000 and high over the Kin- 
fbuhd covering the elevated. belt of tlie Hi- ' cbingliow' (22,756) flocks of wild geese are 
maUja. If we commence with the ba.ses of seen to wing their flight. — Powell, Hand 
mountains, and pass successively Book Emn. Prod. Punjab, p. 127 ami 128. 
it^Ugh the several belts, and (analogous Outer Mountains of Kemaw, by Captain Her- 
.ip; wliat takes place between the parallels of | hert in Bl. As. Trans. Vols. xi. xii: Boyle lll> 
jStitade of 4(^® and 45®), experience the ra- 1 Hm. Bot., p. xii. Schl. Herm. Campbell 
pi4 decrease of mean temperatures and the pp. 46, 147-8, 168. Thompsoris Ttyivds, V- 
tfSfck succession of vegeta^^^ productions, 37. Hooker f. et. Thmn. Hooker, Rim. Jour. 
WiS first find a vegetation similar to that of Vol. I, pp. 103, 108, 281. The Universtd 
ij^e sontiem provinces of India ; the agn- Revieiv, No, S p. 350. Major Cannmgkani, 
cwaral products consist of rice, millet, ama- Captain Strachmj. Report Brit Association 
j^ntb, ah esculent arum, ginger, turmeric, a 1847. Annals of Indian Admiiiistratim' 
cotton, and sugar at the season, sue- FoZ. XII. p. 63, *78. 

^ Svheat, barley and buck- wheat in „rMAT avaxt ATniPft nf Akus 

thc^ cold weather mouths. Along with HIMALAYAN; ALDEH, syn*: of A 

pkhtaumf^^ oleander, and some of the" orange Nepalensis. ^ 

..a.. — p... Himalayan Ohiebtta. geo Obi* 


keet ^ also with soke species HI 
irl^v^toetbligoousidered peculiar to China, I rotta. 
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HlMABAYAlf CEDAtt, Ciadrtifl doodara, 
Loud. 

HIMALAYAN CHBSNUT, Ekg., Pavia 
ittdica* Royl^‘ 

HIMALAYAN FIR, Picca webljiana, 
Laiuh. 

HIMALAYAN GENTIAN. Gontiana 
korroo* Wcdl. 

HIMALAYAN HORNBEAM, Carpians 

viminea. 

HIMALAYAN IBEX. Capra; Ibex 
Hinialayatia. Blijth. See Capreaj. Maiii- 
iimlia. 

HIMALAYAN OAK. Qnercus iucana. 

Q. incana. 

HIMAIjAYAN RHUBAUB. See llbu- 
barb. 

HIMALAYAN SPRUCE, Abies sinithi- 
aiia. Wall. 

HIMALEH. vSeeKoli. 

HIMAXGSHOO. Saus. from llima, 
cold, Mild aii^shoo, ravs of 

JlIMANTOPtJS C AN DID US. Syn. of H. 
molunopterus ; tlie blaidv-winm^ed stilt of. Eu- 
rope, Asia, nil. Afriea : and common in' 
India. ‘ I 

HIMAUS, Renncll (p. 12o-ti) suspects ' 
Ernoilus and Irriaus to be different readinpjs 
of the same name *, and I mans or Hirnaiis, 
to bo of the same dcrivatu^ii as the compound 
Sanscrit word Himmaleli, sif^iiilying snowy 
region, the name at present used, and Pliny 
know the meaning well. A ebain anciently 
named Taurus, whioli rises in lesser Asia, and 
runs eastward tlirougli Armenia, — from 
thence deviating to tlie S. E., shuts up 
the south ooa.st of tlie Caspian sea, — was 
continued by Ptolemy, under the names of 
Coronas, Sariphi, ami Paropnmisns, dividing 
Hyreauin and Tapiiri, from Parthia ; Margi- 
ana from Aria ; and Bactria, from the pro- 
vince of Pavopaiuistos : or, according to mo- 
dorii geography, dividing Mazauderan, or 
Taberistan from Curuis ; the countries of 
Dahistaii, Corcan, and Karasm, from Ko- 
rasau ; Balk and G aur, from Segistan or 
Seistan, and finally was made to join that 
ridge, which, under tlie name of Indian Cau- 
casus divided India from Bactria ; and after- 
wards took the names of Imaus ami Err.o- 
dos, separating India from Scythia. The 
fidge that Mr. Forster crossed, near the 
Caspian sea, bad a north and south direction 
answers to the mountains Masdoramus 
of Ptolemy, which shut up the eastern side 
ofParthia proper, situated on the S. if of 
the Caspian. The modern name of the ridge 
Kana-hoody ; and Mr, Forster remarks, 
the 'elevation of it is far greater on the 
^ost, than on the east ; so that the lands of 


Korasan^ are, in general, more eleyal^ th^n 
those towards Ispahan. The 
mountains are those which M. D’Ailvnie has 
extended to Herat and Cabal.— 

M^oiTy p. 125-G, 190. ■ ’ ; 

HIMAVUT, Sans, from Hima, cold^ Seii 
Inscriptions, p. 371. . f ^ 

HIMA VIMALA MUKTAGUNA 
string of pearls as pure as snow*’ is a oomr ^ 
parison which occur.s in the Mudra Bakshashlt f 
poem! — Hind. Thr.nt. Yol II, p. 182. • 'i 

HIMBRO of Kanawar, Ulmus erosa, also - 
Ulmus pumila, IhiU. Small leaved-elm. , ‘ ’ 
HIMIS, a buddliisti monastry near Leh in 
Ladak, .1*2,324 feet above the sea. 

IllMIS. Arab. Cieer ariefcinum. * , 

HLMSAGUR, Bkno. Kalanehoe laciuiata, 
Cut leaved navel- wort. 

IIIMY'AR, one of the sons of Abid-iis# ' 
Sbams or Saba, who gave liis namo to the 
Hlmyaritic dynasty. The most powerful of 
this dynasty was Aboo Karib, commonly call- 
ed Tobba, in A. D 206, he covered the Kaaba 
with a tapestry of leather, and supplied its 
dopr with a lock of gold. 

HIMYARITFj. The terra applied to the 
descendants of the Persian conquerors of 
Yemen, llimyar, was the fifth monarch from 
Kahtan, and gave his name totlioHimayaritid.; 
dynasty, which ruled over Yemen for mah^T 
centurios with vai*ying fortune and different 
degrees of magnificence. This dynasty ter^- 
nated on the conquest of Yemen by the Abys* 
.sinians in A. D. 525, with Dtlioo Nawas the 
last of thorn, and the tyrant who destroyed the 
ehri.stians of Nejran by burning ^0,000 in a 
pit, noticed in chapter 85 of the Koran, as the 
martyrs, the brethren of the pit. The dynasty 
had ruled in Yemen, for 2,000 years, and its 
down-fall was accelerated by the intolerance 
of l.ho Jewish Tobhus. For a short time prior’ 
to A. D. 695, assisted by the Persian monarchal < 
Nowsborwari and Kesra.Parwez, the dynasty ; 
again ruled overYemen, but wore ultimately ^ 
put aside by Per.si.a declaring Yemen to be d;; 
.satrapy. Himyaritic inscriptions wei*0 fouuil* > 
by Mr. Cruttonden in the town of Senad. ;• 
They are, likewise, met with at Aden. 
ancient pef)p]c called Jlimyari by the moderfi? 
Arabs were probably called Homeiri bythete^ 
ancestors, as their territory corresponds Wit%^ 
that of the Hnmeritn? of Ptolemy.— 

6. Pldijfair's Yamcn. See Aboo Karib, j 
p. 29. India. Khadim. Samarcand. , ' ..J 
HINAB. Ar, the hemp plant. v S 

HIN-BIN-KOMBA. Singh. Andrognipli^2 
paniculata. Wall. 

HIND, the term India, by wbioh'i thSaf 
country as far as it was known, is disting 
ed in ^e earliest Grecian histori^^^ 

. aiT 
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derived from Hiiid, the tiame given to 
'It by the atioient Persians ; throixgh whom, 
donbtless, the knowledge both of the conn- 
try, and its name, were transmitted to the 
dreeks. Jifr. Wilkins says that no such word 
Hindoo, or Hindostan, are to be found in 
the Sanscrit Dictionary. It appears that the 
][»eople among whom the Sanscrit language 
Vas vernacnlar, styled their country Bharatau. 
RennelVs Memoir, p. xx. 

HINDAULI. Pers. Syn. of . Cleome 

viwosa^ 

HINDI, one of tlie tongues of India it 
rabotinds in Sanscrit words, and has many 
dialects. Speaking generally the tongues 
epoken in the whole of upper India, includ- 
ing the Panjab, from the Himalayan to the 
Vindhyan range, may be said to be Hindi. 
Also the languages of Kamaon, and Garh- 
wal, all along the Sub Himalayan range as 
&r as the Gogra river ; the impure dialect 
^ef the Gorkha ; the Brij-bhaslia (or Baka 
is pronounced on the Ganges,) the Panja- 
: bi^ Multani, Sindi, Jataki, Ilaruti, Marwari 
V and it is said Koukani. The Bengali is a 
•^rm of Hindi but so highly polished as to 
be classed as a distinct tongue. See India. 
Hindoo. 

■ HINDIKT. A name by which the hin- 
doos in Aatracan, are known; of whom 
there are about five hundred families. Mr. 

vHitohell says, that the reputation of these 
"hindn colonists, stands very high, and 
.that they bear a preference over all the 
:itierchants of other nations settled in this 
^at commercial city. 

^ RIVER is navigable from the 

M up to Zeitun, which latter town is only 
A day's journey to Beb-behan (five faraangs.J 
: jS^ron 0. A. Be Bode'a Travels in Lw'istan 
; Ardbistan, p. 304. 

HINDON. A' river near Saliarunpoor. 
Hindoo. The recent labours of Pro- 
ibssor Wilson, Major Cunningham, Mr. 
j -Hodgson, Chevalier Bunsen, Dr. Caldwell, 
'Professor Muller, Professor Ballantyne, Dr. 
'W..W. Hunter, and Mr. George Ccampbell 
,; ,|Kpd articles of deep learning and research in 
: ' the Oalcutta, North British, and Quarterly 
all since the middle of this century 
'vadiled more to our knowledge of these 
(^people than had been acquired in preceding 
f^mturies, and it is from these writings that 
of the present article has been gather- 
togei^her. Hindoo, Native, hnd Native of 
are the ordinary names by which the 
people; of British India are 
: ;^b||lment known, but the te^ms tre all of 

■ The peoples to whom they 
are only now fusing^ under the 


firm sway of the British imle, and no^ 
fore had, nor could have had^'dne oommoi 
designation. Bharata or Bhaiata vart'hs 
has been quoted as an ancient name, foi 
part of the countries which Enropeans in. 
elude ,in the term India. Hindu for the peo. 
pie and Hindnstan for the country, now so 
generally applied by nativesas well as foreign, 
ers are possibly of Persian or Ariau origin. 
And if the latter / the name may have somo 
relation to the seven rivers of the Punjab, 
the Sabp’ta-Siudhii, which the Arians met 
with in tlieir course to the south. Bharata 
was an ancient king of part of India and 
hence Mr. Wilkins derives one ancient name, 
rejecting of course, in so doing, the supposi- 
tion that the river Indus, properly Sindliu, 
and commonly pronounced Sindh, either 
gave a name to tlie country or received one 
from it ; also, of Iiulu, a name of the moon, 
being the origin of Hindu or Hindustan, the 
Sanskrit having no such words. (See Ileto’ 
l^odesa,^. 3315.) The word may however be 
of some iintraced foreign tongue, in whicli 
Ind or Hind or lliadn meant black, for it 
has long been so applied by the fairer races 
around to the dark coloured populations in 
the territories which are now comprised in 
British India. The Arab, the Persian, the 
Afighan and Sikh when speaking of the 
people of India, only call them “ black men”, 
and even in India the rnahomedan descend- 
ents of the Arab, Persian, Moghul and Af- 
ghan conquerors use the same expressive 
designation, Kala Admi,’* literally black 
man, being ever in their mouths. And 
hindus theipselves, in their various tongues, 
likewise so distinguish themselves from all 
the fair foieignurs amongst them. The 
African races who arc brought to India, as 
the household slaves or guards of native 
princes invariably when alluding to suchoi 
their own people as are bom in the country, 
style them Hindi. Now-a-days, too, though 
the idol worshipping people call themselves 
hindu, in this they are merely following the 
names giv^n to them by their Arab, Persian, 
Tartar and British rulers. It ts only of late, 
however, that even Eni*opeans havp habitu- 
ally used this term, for at the beginning of 
the century, Gentoo was the every day 
name employed, though it has since gradnally 
fallen into disuse. It, also, was derived 
from a foreign people, the Portngn^ and 
was applied to the idol worshippers, like the 
“cens” of the Romans and gentile of ^ 
tlm scriptures. It never perhaps reacb^ 
much beyond the sea*port towns and e^^ 
there, if the better iMuoated amoflgat th^ 
natives over employed ft, the 
merely in imitation of ®ttrop0^ 



too, and oibers wlien 

ftUoding td their dwn eoautrymon likewise 

style them hindua. 

Hindoo is, however, entirely a conven- 
tional term, and does not represent a nation, 
a race or a religion. The great bulk of the 
people known by this appellation are the 
descendants of Scythian and Arian immi- 
grants, who in bye-gone sges, as conquerors 
or in search of a milder clime, left the cold 
regions of the north, some offshoots moving 
westward an'd others to the south. Rem- 
nants of Scythian languages are found in Be- 
Inchistan, and' the* seat of the great Sanscrit 
speaking people was long in Kashmir, prov- 
ing that one great highway to the south, liad 
been along the valley of the Indus, through 
Kashmir, and the Punjab. But between the 
valley of the Indus and that of the Brahmapu- 
tra, there are twenty or thirty ottjcr passes in 
the Himalayas, through which the nortlieru 
races could stream to the genial south. 
Amongst the first of these immigrants seetn- 
ingly were the Tamil races, belonging to the 
Turanian or Tartar family of mankind, a body 
of whom seem to have followed the course 
of the Indus and spread themselves over the 
peninsula. As to the date of their advent, 
however, history is silent, but there seems 
no doubt that great branches of the Scythic 
stock were occupants of India, at the time 
that it was invaded and to a considerable ex- 
tent conquered, by tbe {Sanskrit speaking 
tribes of the Arian family. In the north, 
the subjugation or ousting of the TH.milian.s 
from all ra'nk and power was so complete 
that Sanskrit form.s of speech became tlie 
language of the country, and the Kashmiri, 
the Panjabi; the Sindi, the Guzerathi, the 
Mahrati, the Hindu.stani and the Bengali, all 
of them with a large admixture of Sanskrit, 
Hre sister tongues known ns forms of Hindi. 
South of tbe Nerbudda, however, it is other- 
wise. Throughout the peninsula, the langua- 
ges differ from tbe Sanskrit in grammar, 
aod only admit Sanskrit words, in the same 
way that the Anglo-Saxon admitted terms 
of law [and civilization from the Norman 
JPench. At the present day, the south of 
India more largely represents the Tartar, 
nnd the north, the Ai*ian race. But the fair, 
yellow colored Arians are to be met with 
*ojAh even to* Cape Comorin, and . though 
Jnixing with the various Tamil nations; races 
^nd tribes, for at least two thousand years, in 

sical form, complexion, intellect and 
-iners, the brahminical and other Arian 
fttoilies are as distinct as when their fore- 
ojtbers first came conquering from the north. 
gl^' Arian raigra^on, however, which 
received its first check by the 
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great Vindhyan range, tbolc place between 
the ibnrieenth' and eighth centarieebAefiwe 
the Christian era., ! 

According to Chevalier Bnnseii^ ^ 
India, means Lord. It is not so; hoWerBiy. 
in any ^ language now spoken, but is 
Sanskrit term, Aria, a great man (pliirel ; 
Ariaha) which is brought into the Telugn: 
as Aryudu, sing, or Aryulu 

plural ; and into the Tamil as Ariun 
sing, and Aryar or Aryfirgol ^iflujir^&r 

plural, great man, singular, great men, pin-» : 
ral. Brahmans use it • amongst and for 
themselves and the inferior castes invariably 
apply it to the members of the brahmini- 
cal order and to them alone. A slokam ia 
the Sanskrit work, the Amarakosha, 

Arya vartaha pnnia Bhumi hi. 

Mad’hiam Vindbya Himava yoho, 
i. e. “ the Arian country, the sacred land 
(lies) between the Vindhya and Himalaya,*^ 
while it indicates the race, also explains the 
niinost limits to the norih and south to which 
the conquering Arians extended their territo- 
ry in India. Major Cunningham in his learn- 
ed work on the Bhilsa topes (p. 15.) uses the 
term Arian in allusion to “tboraceof Aryya, 
whose emigrations are recorded in the Zen- 
davestn., who starting from RVicene Vijo, 
gradually spread to the south-east, over Ary- 
ya vart’ha or Aryya-desa, the northern plains < 
of India, snd to the sonth west, over Iran or 
Persia : ho adds that the Medes are called 
Aptioi by Herodotus. The original meaning 
of the word is also said to have been equiva- 
lent to Upper Noble. It has also, ^however, 
been suggested that as tbe Arians were ori- 
ginally and essentially au agricultural and 
therefore a peasant race, they may liave de- 
rived their name from their plough. 'Word 
fpr word, the same teimi is found in several 
tongues. In Latin, it is aratrum, from aro, 

I plough. In Egyptian (in Nofrnari) Ar is 
said to mean a. plough. In Tamil it is Br 
^ir, in Telngu, Araka in Sanskrit, ^ 

along with Nangala or Nangara it is also 
called Hala or Kara cr> and the 

Arian race may Lave obtained their name * 
from this implement of husbandry*. V 

T//e Vedas . recent writer in the Calcttt6t ‘ 
Review remarks that their history, whilf^iii ^ 
the Punjab, is to be found in the Vedic hymbi^V 
which good scholars are of opinion weiW' 
composed mostly about iificcn ceninriewbi^. 
fore Christ, but not committed to writiiafei 
and therefore not collected, until the 
century B. C. With all their diffiou!fcii ^^3 
these hymns furnish much infbrmatiott 
garding the origin and early state of aira^:- 
who Lave exercised a great itifluenoe oh: 
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»1e(i ibiniBeltiBS) arenow 

fgDfl^ hindhs. Tbe ^ogV^pby of these 
^ ^ mbs Oonfirms the theory that the Arian 
fkom Central Asia about seven- 

V te^eenttilHos before Christ, entered India by 
^ tJ||>®rorth West, dwelt daring the earliest Ve- 
t,tii|i6"p6f|ion in the Punjab, and migrated or. 

their way into Central India 
live centuries that succeeded, 
the frequent .mention of the Siiraswati 
other rivers, we learn thal« the Punjab 

- j^liiriEiie at one time the locality of the Vedic 

The Mas^agetae occupied precise- 
position to which the legends of 
t^Oimt Mem and its rivers (amongst the 
jiyers the Jaxartes and the Oxus may be 
, iOltoly traced ) point as the cradle of the 
Aryan race and the early mention of the 
Saicae (Sakya) and Bactrians (Yavana) as 
the prinpipal fo^’cign. nations, confirms the 
a^ppbsition that the Arian race travelled 
l^bh^hwards from the high lands of Central 
before entering the Punjab. From 
Big-Yeda it is evident that at the time 
gjwEJts composition, the cow was not rever- 
ie: ahead though cow-sfealing was a great 

- Crimo. The Ariaua of the Vedic period were 
not barbarians or nomades. In tlie earliest 
l^riod of their raigrahion, they had no 
XHohay. Their wealth consisted of cattle, 
bor^s, sheep, goats and bufialoes, and the 

■ ;,caw was the medium of barter. But there 

also mention in their hyirins of cities, of 
i^^mmerce, merchants and sailors, of wea- 
'l^^hs of wood and iron, of chariots, of he- 
;^^^lds,;of travellers, and inns for their accom- 
S|ll^aiiou, and even of the vices of primitive 
These migrants into India, in 

■ of the Vedas, wo are also told, were 
^ *Cow-eating and spirit-drinking people. 

tboir hymns also we learn that they 
1^ ^ads and ferries ; bullock-carts and 

V ^aggbiis; they had carriages and war cha- 
^0ts drawn by horses, and that the carriage 

: made of wood with brass wheels and 

and pillars. It had seats and 
;:£w9ing8, was easy going and sometimes iii- 
; f^id with gold. Iron and steel were, sub- 
least, in use, for there is men- 
of irpn armour, of arrows tipped with 
Jl'jfceel, and Porus gave thirty pounds of steel to 

- ^l^Standep. They had a knowledge of the 

f hiid balls of justice and lialls and cham- 
; of sacrifice, but apparently no temples 
' Women held a high social po- 

'he risbi and bis wife, conversed 
terms, went together to the sacri- 
and pi^tised austerities together. 

ms joined in processions, and 
dp . daughters remaiped without re- 
But we 



read of drunltemnessi ^ 
gambling, abandoning of nbildrdti^ thieves, 
courtezans and epunohs. Kashi vat^ an il. 
lustrions risbi, married ten sisters at once, 
and polyandry silso prevailed, for in an alle- 
gory, Kashivatsays, ^^Aswins! youradmira- 
ble (horses) bore the car, which you had 
harnessed, (first) to the goal, for the sake of 
honour ; and the damsel, who was the prize, 
came through affection to you and acknow- 
ledged your husbandship) saying, you are 
my lords (Vol. 7, p. 322.) Caltutta JKei’iew, 
1859. 

It is the comraonly recoived opinion flmt 
south of the Himnhiya, the Arianswere first 
in the Punjab and Kashmir, and afterwards 
in Bind, Gnzerat and Delhi, and that the 
seat of Vedic powder,' faith and learning was 
I between the Jumna and the Indus. But 
I Chevalier Bunsen, who does not accept the 
! ordinary ca’lculation as to the age of the 
world, and regards the stated years of the 
patriarchs to refer, not to the duration of 
their lives, but to certain cycles or eras 
then in use, gives B. C. 10,000 to 8,000 as 
the date of the Arian emigration from the 
north-east of the primitive land ; — as the 
close of the great plutonic disturbances of 
the earth and its climatic changes; and of 
'\ the formation of the stem of the Arian lan- 
guages in its most general sense. From 
B. 0. 8,000 to 6,000, he gives as the period 
of the gradual separation of the Arian itM?es,' 
German, Sclavo, Palasgian : B. 0. 6,000 
to 4,000 as the date of the gradual exten- 
sion of the Iraiio- Arian race in Central Asia. 
B. C. 4,000 as that of the Arian immigra- 
tion into the Indus country, and B. C. 3,500 
as the^age of Zoroaster’s reform. Accord- 
ing to this learned writer, their emigration 
from Sogd to Bactria and beyond it, afr-er 
they separated from the rest of the Arian 
people, who shaped their course westward, 
took place prior to B. C. 5,000 consequently 
before tbe age of Menes. The same author 
is of opinion that it. was about 3,000 B.O. that 
the schism tbo)^ place amongst the Arians, 
when all India beyond tbe Sutlej adopted 
brabmanism, and the religions .views, forms 
and habits of Bactria, were for ever abttndbn- 
ed. That they entered In(Jia as conqneroi:s 
some centuries before Christ, and long swag- 
ed the fortunes of the northern part of it^ is 
clear, but the greatly prior dates ascribed by 
Chevalier Bunsen, seem to require ftirther 
investigation. , . i 

If; is agreed that the Vedic 
called themselves Arians : Ipdra^Wjf tbd- p- 
shis, has given the land to the Arians. 

Aria proper lay M 

altK?ttt the Arw late Jatiferiyi ^ 
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jlfedes and^arUiiibUs weFe i^ of Iboso will x^ver be 

pie. Lftiterl jyHedes, PersiaiDB, and the tribes the powerfal branch of the . ArN|; 
^fcween tbe^Medes and the Jndusjwore to a who passed into India between th? 
certain extent amalgamated nnder one rale, tranth and eighth centuries beforej^|j|i|^ . 
and Arians stretch^ looselj from the Indus brought with them the language 
to the Capaian sea. These races, in one part Vedas, and as, down to the present djijf ; 
of their immigration, seem to have worship- ,all brahmans profess alike to repoghf^ , 
ped the elements but to have modified their the authority of these sacred booke,i 
tenets as they journeyed to the south, intro- witness worshippers of Siva, Vishnu ailftv: 
ducing amongst other matter, a large amount the maintainers of the Sankliya orNyaya dpfe 
of hero-worship. It is however admitted that trines, all considering themselves and 
the Vedic Arians dwelt chiefly on the banks each other to be orthodox members of th© 
of the Indus and its confluence as high up as hindn community. It is this common re- 
Kashmir, and as low down as Kutch and cognition of that one set of religio'hs books* 
northern Guzei-at. Aria-vart’ha, the Arians which is. the solo bond of union amongst tti© 
portion, as defined even in later times, was descendants of the various races and tribes 
the country south of til e Saras wati and north professing hinrluism . or brahniinism, who 
of the Drishadavati. {Calcutta No. now people India. The Arians seem to 

p. 424.) Indeed it lias been remarked that have brought with them a servile race, or to 
in the first 500 hymns of the Vedas, we can have had amongst them a social distinction 
di.scover tlio eastern and southern boun- between the noble and the common people 


daries of tho Arian races, at that time. Among 
the enemies' wliom they .subdued by the help 
of Indra, we find tho Arhuda, supposed by 
all scholars to be lyiount Aboo, on the Ara- 
vali Ililjs. AJso Kiitsa, by tho help of Indra, 
destroyed a robber chief, named Kaya (va) 
whose country near tho Sipha was between 
the Anjasi, Kiilisi and Verapatiii rivers 
{Vol I p. 2(58.) . The Universal Knowledge 
Society ’.s Maps mention a town still called 
Kaya , and its vicinity, the Sipu, Bunas or 
Anas and Kalindi rivers, thus identifying 
the locality of Knya (va) as close to Arbnda 
or Abu. But the localities further south, 
viz., Oojein, Chittore or TJdipore, and the 
river Cbumbul and the Nerbudda seem not 
to have become known to them then. Of 
the north, however, notices occur ^ of the 
Jumna, Sarjn, Gumfci and one allusion to the 
Gangrt. There is fighting on the Sarju be- 
tween Arian chiefs, but their silence as to 
the great Ganges, shows that it was as yiet 
personally unknown to them, or that they 
had only encountered it in its northern 
course. They were occupants of Cashmir, 
the valley of thelPunjab, Sind, Guzerat and 

vr to Delhi, but the kingdoms 

ofMagadha and 'Mithila and Ayodhia, were 
•Tiot then known. The seat of Vedic power 
J’^d* learning when at its zenith, was be- 
'veen tho Jumna and tho Indus : and all to 
too east of Delhi or Indraprestha, or that 
north of the 28th parallel of latitude was 
^uknown to them. Later, in the time of 
oeloucus, their territory had come down to 
J'fttna. But their discovery of tho great 
Ganges, was later tjian the Vedas, which 
^pUd© to the Sindu, Saraswati and 
ho pttstadikyati (Kaggar.) 

Mhcii cfounected ivith the natives of India 


which lias ever continued. As they conquer- 
ed southwards, amongst the Tartar races 
whom they found in tho country, they also 
reduced them every whoro to a ♦ state of 
.slavery. They named them in fierce con* 
tempt Dasa or slaves and these formed tfi© 
true servile race of Menu and other writers. 
Whore the races who had preceded them 
retained their independence these prond 
immigrants styled them M’hlechha, ^ n 
term which even to tho present day, is in* 
tended to comprise every thing that is hat©- 
fu! or vile. In Vedic times, along tho western 
coa.st of Hindustjin dwelt, also, other races, 
different alike from the Scythic tribes lind 
from the Arians of tbc Vedas^ekrlier colo- 
1 nizers or emigrants, most probably from As- 
syria and the west, — who had a civilization; 
of their own and “ iron hnilt cities,*’ and 
with whom the Pharaohs and Solomon and 
•Hiram and the Cushite Arabs of Yemen car-; ‘ 
ried on a lucrative trade by sea. This peo-; ; 
pie extended gradually down the coast to 
Cape Comorin, crossed over to Ceylon, and- 
crept up tho Coromandel coast, till stopped ; 
by tho Godaveri and Mahanadi.^ AU 
Bengal Presidency and Central India was at 
that time thinly inhabited by a Tartar, 
yan, or Mongol race, coming doftn 
Tibet, and Nepal. But so sparse was the | 

lation whom tho Arians enconntered thatji 
the Veda, Agni is ropresentod as “ the 
ral” of NahunU, the first settler, that^i|'^ 
they cleared the ground by burning tli© 
esW, and some fine descriptions ate 
tho grandeur and terror of the sight. 

In theNortb-West were the Arians. 
earlier Arian India, one or two localities ' MM 
b© identified pretty nearly from the 
hymns of tho Vedas. There is a rajatf 
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or H^dhat ; there is a MandhaH, prasent ' da^^ ever^w^er^ th^ 

near Delhi. . If' the city was named from hindus he is identified witk Smi. With 
v ihe king, it would go far to prove that in his the single exception of an epithet / iCapardi,' 
time Hastinapnr and Indraprestba were not with braided hair, of doubtfnl significanoe 
jret founded, for which also there is Puranic and applied also to another divinity, no other 
aut^rity. Again prince Bhnjyu, or Bhoojyu name applicable to Siva occurs, and there 
thd ^pirate, is plainly the name father of is not the slightest allusion to the form 
Bhooja in Cutch ; a nest of pirates in all in which, for the last ten centuries at 
tiofe. Among the many petty rajahs, (a least, he seems to have been almost ex. 
dbpfederaoy of twenty is mentioned in the clusively worshipped in India, that of thp 
V^a, VoL I, p. 147), one named Divodasa, I lingani or phallus: neither is there the 
called also Puru, is specially celebrated and slightest hint of another important fea- 
lye may gpither that his kingdom coincided ture of later hinduism, the triraurti, or 
pretty nearly with that of Porus in the time triune combination of Brahma, Vishnu and 
pf Alexander. He is at war with Susravas, Mah'eswara or Siva, as typified by the mys- 
a king whose name ocenrs in the Rnja Ta- tical syllable 0 M. (a-u-m.) although, ac- 
nngini, as connected with Kashmir — per- cording to high authority on the religions 
haps an ancestor of the Abisares of Greek of antiquity (Crewzer, Fo/.. j, pp. 26 43 * 27,) 
report. The Vedic name is Naja. In the the trimurti was the first element in the 
Persepolitan inscription, Xerxes called him- faith of the hindus and tho second was the 
self Nagua orKuka, the Greek Anax, and lingum. In this view, Creuzer must have 
there can be no reasonable doubt, that this intended tho mixture of creeds now current 
» the true meaning of the Naga dynasties in India, for the whole vedic faith had few 
of Cashmir and Magadha. These were kings, of the elements of modern hinduism. 
not snakes. The turning Naka into Naga, 

. e^nd then inventing a snake worship, which The gods whom the vedic hindus wor- 
lattorly may have become real, are quite shipped were Indra and Agni. Indra was 
Puranic. the firmament, with all its phenomena. He 

alone held the tlmudorbolt, and was king 
It ia supposed that the Vedas were com- over gods and men. Agni was the element 
posed about seventeen centuries before of fire. All the other gods were but maui- 
Cbrist but not reduced to writing till the festations, or other forms, of these two. 
eighth century. This would have admitted The relationship is evident between Agni 
^ 0 ^^ new matter being introduced when and the Sun, the Surya, or Sura, or Savi- 
> ^ traditions were first recorded. But a tri of the Vedas, and a female divinity. 

al^hmg diftereiice has been observed be- But Indra also is frequently identified with 
liweop the mythology of tho Rig Veda, and the Sun; indeed the twelve great deities or 
pf.the heroic poems and Puranas. Some Aditya, are but other names of the same 
of the divinities worshipped in Vedic times, god as presiding over tlie twelve months of 
airo not unknown to later systems, but at first the year. It seems strange in tho face of 
porfprm very subordinate parts, whilst those so significant an inference,, that some of the 
doities who are tho principal objects of wor- best oriental scholars, including even tho 
ll^ lpfthe present day, are either . wholly iconoclast Bently, agree in affirming that 
pnonmed in the Veda, or are noticed in an the division of the Zodiac into 12 signs was 
J^ferior or different capacity. The names of long posterior to the time of the Vedas, and 
of Mahadeva, of Durga, of Kali, of that the rishi wore familiar with the 27 
of Krishna, so far as research has nakshatra. The Aditya most frequently 
do not occur in tho Vedas. The prac- invoked are Mitra, Vanina, Aryamait, and 
of the conquered races seems to have in a lesser degree Pushan, Bbaga, Vishnu 
irepresent or and Twashtri. There is some discrimina- 

|l^|iitotical with or avatars or incarnations tion in these attributes : but on the wholp 
Vedic chiefs who had already become they are pale and colourless. Pushan 

o^eets of worahip. The Vedas, mention watches over roads and travellers, Twashtrt 

Itiidpa, as the chief of the winds, collecting is the Vulcan or ‘ smith * of the gods. Slight 
vclonds as a shepherd's dog does jbbe mention is made of Vishnu: but we have 
sheepf and attending on his master Indra. the germ of the legendary ‘three steps, 
Ths iitoatthat can. 1)6 made ofRudra inthe being apparently simply the rise, 

: M of the winds and tion, and setting of the sun. A^bug, 

a ferm either o^ Agni or lndra^ inferior deities, the Marpt, pf winds; 
iut t|e:?Pur he is of a ' very doubt- the first place ; and next 

; bilt in the ^ on the same levol^^O' AsWini.- 
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aro appAwatly t^na oi* brotherB^ and adha cared only for wealth, viotoiy, aniiiy ; 

of the sea (Sindhu). Sometimes, as Dr. cation, and freedom from diif^d. 
ifyilson notices, ibey seem to be the ‘pre- blessings they implore’^ says Profl^^ Wil- 
cursive rays of the sun,’ at other times, per- son, “ are for the most part of a tbiri^ml 
haps the sun and moon as rising out of the and personal description, wealth, food, 
sea; so that the vedic hindns evidently had posterity, cattle, cows and horses ;--prdb^ ■ 
settlements on the sea-coast or on some tion against enemies, victory over them, axid 
water, which they called a sea. The Aswini sometimes their destruction.’ ” “ There : 
are almost invariably represented as having a few indications of a hope of immortaKiy 
a triangular car with three wheels, drawn and of farther happiness but they are neither v 
by asses — while their name appears to be frequent, nor, in general, distinctly armohuCr 
derived from “as?(ja,” a horse which would ed.”The only notice of an after life is found / 
seem to identify them with the two horses j in the legend (for nothing is founded o^ it) 
of the sun. Altogether they are a perplexing of three brothers, called Kibhus, who for 
pai^: and the sukta or hymns addressed to their meritorious actions wei*e made gods— . 
them are richest of all in legend. Tlieir con- the germ of mountains of Purauic rubbish, 
ncction with India (Jupiter,) their patron- Also, in one or two passages, Yama, and hia 
age of mariners, their twin brotherhood, the office of ruler of the dead, are obscurely al- . 
two horses and stars found on their coins, luded to. (Dr. Wilion^ Vol. l,p. 25.) Yaini^ 
identify them with the Grecian Dioscuri, is usnally connected with the Yamuna river^ 
and add much strength to^ the theory that and was perhaps worshipped there by a 
the Greeks were an Arian or Persian tribe native tribe. So merely fanciful, so weari- 
originully, as tlieir language indisputably some and monotonous, so contemptuously 
proves. The legend of Perseus is anotber irreverent, are the great bulk of their pray- 
lirik ill tlic chain. It is singular to find an ers (to Indra especially) tliat professor WiU 
exceptional find eccentric worship prevail- son can scarcely believe them to be in earn- 
ing in countries so remote as India and est. An instance of this is tho hymn ad- 
Greeeo, while it had died out fif it ever dressed to the goddess Anna ( Aiina devati^ 
existed) among the parent stock in the vast known iii Bengal as Anm Fiinia) peraonifi. 
regions between. It can scarcely bo doubt- od as Pitu, or material food, by the rishi 
ed that tho Aswini are connected with ^ Agastya. (See Wllsoids Feda, Vol. 2, p; 
the primitive hindu astronomy. In the 1 102 qmted in CalcHtia Bevimv^ No. 64. p, 
Veda.s, Heaven, Earth, (Adiii and Pri- 412.) ’ In a similar strain the Soma plant is 
iivi) and ocean, aro rarely invoked, and the addre.ssGd, mixed up with some curious as- 
snii has comparatively tew saktas. Ooca- sociations, of whinh we have lost the key, ^ith 
sioual laudations are given to rivers, espe- Soma, the Moon- god. This plant, ttie Sarcos- 
cially to Saraswati ; and this naturo-wor- temma brevistigma, is found all the w^y 
ship extends so largely as to embrace the from the mountains of Mazenderan, through 
cow, tho wood used in the oblations, the Punjab and the Bolan pass to the 
and even the “ ortiacrificial post. To Coromandel Coast, and Viswamitra is 

Usha, or the dawn, some of the most beau- described n..s passing the Sutlej and Beyaii 
tifiil hymns in the Veda are addressed. All to gather it. It was bruised between two 
these deities aro expressly declared to be stones; mixed with milk or barley juice; 
‘the progeny of tho heavens and the earth ’ and, when fermented, formed a strong, in- 
{Wil8on*8 Fedflwf, Vol. I, p. 276). No men- ebrlating, ardent spirit, probably not very 
tion is nuide of tho planets : for Bruhaspati, unlike whisky. Herodotus, (Book I. p. 133) 

18 not a planet, but Hhe lord of prayer:’ tells us that a singular custom prevailed 
and the moon has not oven a sakta. amongst the ancient Persians “ It is also’f , 

The worship of tho Vedio race is briefly but writes he, “ their general practice* to deli* 
comprehensively described by themselves, berate upon affairs of weight, when they 81*6 ^ 
Adhy. I, Sukta 6), where it is said, drunk; and then, on the morrow, 
ffie standers around associate with (Indra; they are sober the decision to which they " ^ ^ 
the ‘mighty (sun), the indestructive (fire), came the night before is put before theih by ' 
the moving (wind), and the lights that the master of the house in which it 

jhine^in the sky.’ The religion descri- made; and if it is then approved of, they 

in the Vedas was nature worship, on it ; if not they set it aside. Sometim^£; , 
light, pMlesB and irreverent, utterly ani- however, they are sober at their first ^ 

®ial in its inmost spirit, with little or no beration, but in this ease they always ^ 

^nse of sin, no longings or hopes of immor- sider the matter under the influemoe-^^ 
nothing high, serious, or thoughtful, wine.” This drawing their inspii:aj^.J^^-^^ 
fhere was no love in their worship. They the bottle, as a trait of nations ifj, 
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WN/« . ..... •, 

bdd^ist III dtJieir did Tfee Soma juice then vvas tfaiQi oblotioU) oi 

:%ibbthiug without drinking and many traces of libation, ot‘ the Vedic worship (the Hotna o: 
’ the same habit still linger among their Indo- the Parsi) ; and ullusions to it, are met witl 

.r% Tf. fl.nnAii.na fVin.t tho iti M.1mnAf. avavv niinrA TVin iiaa e\f flio 


^r' appears that the 

rJsliisbf the Vedas introduced this drinking 
isnitom, or belief, into religion. Indra, and 
hi! the gods are every where represented as 
: nnai^^^ to perform any great exploit without 
^ the Soma juice. Avat- 
a lady named Viswavara, 
or sung a hymn to Agni, and two 
or three more of his brother rishis (see voL 
^ 3, p. 311), indicates how much these Arians 
, ^ ^eid given to diinkiiig. Ho says swift is 
I the excessive and girth distending inebri- 
ation of Vinhwavara (!), Yayata and Matin ; 
they urge one anothevto drink: they find' 
• the copious draught the prompt giver of in- 
tdxioation/* “ Sit down, Jndra,” sjiys Viswa- 
mitva, “on the sacred grass;— and, when 
tfeou hast drunk the Soma, then, Indra, go 
home,” (Vol. 3, p. 84). “Drink, Indra, 
ithe Soma that is effused for thy exhilara- 
?^tion,** sings rishi Bharadwaja: stop the 
friendly steeds ; let them loose : sitting in our 
Bfjoiety, respond to oiir liyiniis (Vol. 3, p. 
454 .) “ Who buys this, my Indra, with ten 
mitdi kine ? when he shall have slain (your) 
foes, then let > the purchaser) give him again 
to me. (Vol, 3, p. 107).” The purifying 
Soma, like the sea rolling its waves, 
hiis pouretl forth songs, and hymns, and 
’ thought. Such worship seems to explain 
the Greek story of Bacchus, and shows that 
it ,Wf£W not an invention merely to flatter 
:^iitoinder. 

^*l'hese fierce conquerors soon, yielded 
& the climate. “The shamefnl luxury 
bf their princes,” writes Curtins (Lib. 
Vill. 32) “8urpasse.s that of all other 
Nations.' He reclines in “ a golden palan- 
keen, with pearl 'hangings. ilie dresses, 
Svhieh ‘he puts on, nro embroidered 
with purple and gold. The pillars of 
Ills palace are gilt; and a running pattern 
of a vine carved in gold, and figures of birds 
id eilver, ornament each column. The 
dittrbar is held while he combs and dresses 
Jiiij hair f then he receives ambassadors, and 
L tellies cases. The women prepare the 
' l^nOuet, and pour out the wine, to which all 
! Ihe Indians are greatly addicted. Whenever 


in almost every page. The use of the Sonu 
in their worship seems sufficient to indicah 
the original country of the Arians. The ritua; 
of these old hindus however was very sim- 
ple. As described in Professor Wilson’s 
epitome of the “ mhhis,** it comprehended 
ofleringH, prayer, and praise ; the foruicr are 
chiefly oblations and libations of claritied 
butter poured on the fire, and the expressed 
and fermented juice of the Soma plant, pro* 
sented in ladles to the deities invoked^ in 
what manner does not exactly appear, al- 
though it, seems to have been sometimes 
sprinkled on .the fire, sometimes on. tlie 
ground, .or rather on the kusa, or sacred 
grass, strewed on the floor; and in all eases 
the residue was diiiuk by the !i.ssist:inls. 
There is no inuiAion of any temple, or any 
reference to a public })hiee of worship, llie 
sacrificial chamber was always in tlie lionso 
of the worshipper and it is clear that tlie 
worship was entirely doineslic: the worship- 
per liimself does not appear t(f have taken 
any part personally in the ceremony; and 
there is a goodly army of otheiating priests 
—seven, and .sometimes sixteen— by wliom 
the diflerent ceremonial riles tire performed, 
and by wlionij the mantras, or prayer and 
hymns, were recited.” /'(>/. 1. p. 24. Tlie 
priests are thus enumerated in the text of 
Veda :~ 

1. Hotri 1 3, Hitwij 1 5. Agnid]n a| 7. Adhwaryu 

2. Potri 1 4 Neshtri, 6. Prasastri 8. Brahman 
Five classes of men are repeatedly men- 
tioned in the Vedas, hut there are no allu- 
sions to Siidra or 'Kshatrya. A like divi- 
sion, into four, classes prevailed amongst the 
ancient Persians ; the fifth probably lining 
captives, enemies and slaves. Arrian makes 
the number, seven ; but by faking in or leav- 
ing out classes and professioiis, they could 
be increased or diminished.* The spirit of 
the Veda is fiercely intolerant to all of a dif- 
ferent faith, or wlio did not conform to their 
ritual. The rishi intreat Indra “ to strip 
off their black skins :” but a.ny thing like 
caste, in its modern sense, it utterly ignores. 
If such a system as caste had prevailed m 
those ages* it is impossible that no allusion 


or his qaeenT went on a jonmey, crowd, thOBe « « inipc».n.e ^ 
«rf;clahoingWl8 in gUt palankeens attended; should be made to it in 
Wdj When to became intoxicated; they oar- S 

& him to his conch.’— This drunken Althoueh. however, caste may not hove bw 

il^shipi the reclining king, as Ourfcius paints 
^ ^ courte. 

ah orgy, and wherever he went, 
so surrounded, —realize 
and thei B^ehahals. 
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hymns, outspojcen enougn uu 
Although, however, caste may not have bean 
mentioned in the Rig Veda, it is « 

recognised by the Y^ur and otb^ Veflsa. 
The following tabdar^tetement of the 
her of saktas in tW dOO hjrmns 
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sets their actual and relative worship clearly 
before us; 


Indra 

Agni ^ ... 

Aswini 

Mamt 

Vayu 

Hadra 

Brilmfipati..., 


Mitra 

Varuua ! 

Usha 

Surya or Savitri. 

Sarasvati 

Vislmu, (none in 
the AsMalca.) 


Total 444. This leaves less than sixty 
Ijymns for all tlie other denizens of their 
pantheon. They also worshijiped “the lights 
of heaven” possibly the stariy firmament. 
Scholars will recognise this as nothing move 
or less than the religion of the Persians when 
they first appear on the stage of history. 


one case we have the chain complete. Anna 
traveljs east from Babylon to Indi^ y 
from Babylon to Phoenicia, accompanicB lier 
sister Dido to Carthage, flies thence to Italy, 
and then, the Anna Puma of the Mndus 
becomes the Anna Perenna of the LatiOhs^ 
Such is the Romaiilegend. Varuna too, raihV 
the sky, or hemispheric firmament i*estihg 
on the waters, has obvious analogies with ' 
the Grecian Uranus. To this god, singly 0t 
associated with Mitra, are offered the rare 
and pei'functory prayers for protection from 
sin, which appear in one or two of the 
hymns. A:* common medium may bo infer- 
red and that Mena and the Aswini, Anna 
and Vanina were not (so to speak) indige- 
nous. The gre.'it horse sacrifices is allowed to 


There are three lists of rishis given in the have been originally Turanian, whether de- 
Upanishad <ff the Yejnr Vorla, called ‘ Vrihad rived directly from the Saka;, or indirectly 
Araiiyaka,’ each list, differing from the other, from Persia and Medih,, where the “ white 
We select a few naiuea in \\hich the first and horse” is an important element in acampaign 
second agree of Cynis. Mr. Atkinson found traces of it 


Atreya (Atri.) I Asurayana & Yfi.ska. 

Bliarad waja. J atukarnya. 

Aswri Farasarya or Pam- 

Aupajandhani . mryayana. 

Srawani. Ghrita Kausika. 

Eight descents above Ai roya we coipe to the 
mythological Abhnti Trust war (Twashtri, 
the Vulcan of the Greeks) and the Aswini. 
Four descents downwards from Atreya we 
reach the Gotama, Bharad waja, and Parasara 
or Parasarya of the hymns. In the last of the 
lists we find the following order. — Atroyi 
(Atri) , Gautami, Bharad waj i,Parasari, Vark- 
karuni, Artabhaga, but now removed by at 
least 40 descents from the devatas! But 
many of those are not the names of men but 
of countries. Asuri and Asurayana speak for 
themselves. Paras-arya is the Arian Per- 
sian or Pari si. Kausika is from Kaush or 
Kush in Aria; and as to the Arta-bhaga, 
Herodotus writes that the Persians original- 
ly were called Artoeans, from Arta (Herat): 
and Bhaga, in the Behistuu inscription, 
means lord or god: so that Artabhaga is, 
word for word, lord of Arta (or Herat). It 
v^ill be observed also that Assyria is before 
Persia in due chronological order. The 
Vedas allude also to “strong built cijbies” 
“ perennial cities” “ .stone-built cities of the 
Asuras and, if these were in the air, as 
Professor Wilson observes, they could not 
^ of much use to Divadasa an£ other mor- 
tftl kings, to whom with all their spoil they 
Were given by Indra. 

We are led to Greece by the Aswini, 
to Latiam by Mena, or Menaca whose 
l^g^udavy springing from* Indra seems at 
least (etjn^ogioally also) to identify her 
^th Mum]^ sprin^ng from Jupiter, In 


still lingering on the Southern borders of 
Siberia. Niritti or Nairitti, the dread earth 
goddess, of whom terror and deprecation 
were the only worship, is all but certainly 
the evil goddess of the hill tribes- to 
whom the Khonds till lately, offered buman 
victims. She seems thrust by fear, ra-'^ 
thcr than adopted, into the Vedic pan the-* 
on — the germ of the bloody Kali and the 
murderess Blmwani, in a day mercifully ' 
late, and to the Vedic men far away in the 
future. Did the Arians perform human 
sacrifices ? In a legend, evidently alluding 
to Abraham’s offering of Isaac,i there is 
mention of a king so devoting his son. 
There are bonds alluded to in the Ve- 
das, most probably, allegorical ; but there 
is little doubt that the imagery is drawn 
from real human sacrifices, offered by 
the wild tribes in the neighbourhood to 
Nairitti, “ with unfriendly looks,” as she is 
expressly named in one sakta. The legend 
mayperhaps point to an earlier practice, which 
Viswamitra and his party set themselves 
against. A god named Nairita, of a fierce 
and evil nature, is. said to have been wor- 
shipped by the Sakas. It appears, that 
there wore . two forms of worship in Vedic 
India; the one, domestic, nniversal, cele- 
brated three times a day;— the other, raijs 
and exceptional ; but both blended by a edm^ 
promise into one incongruous whole ; and 
both gross and sensual almost beyond beliei^ : 
The worship of the elements is clearly 
national faith, with its offerings of the frullia ; 
of the earth, soma juice, barley, milk lapd 
butter. Animal sacrifice is from withbiut, 
corrupted' move and more and at last losinil 
sight altogether of its oririnal import, 
coming to them perhaps from the vrild 
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IJM^ea of Central Asia. The fair inferenoe is 
Indra and fire worship was the later 
form on Indian ground. The so called abo- 
riginal tribes sacrifice buffaloes and other 
animals ; but there is no trace of fire wor- 
ship among them. On the other hand the 
Viswamitras or Agnisaras, claim the honour 
of having been the first to introduce the 
worship both of Agni and Indra, in various 
■ saktas of the Veda. However, Viswa-Mitra 
was* not the name of a man, but of a body of 
immigrants, viswa-mitra, “the men, or 
people, of Mithia.’* 

The Puranas do not afford aUy reliable 
information as to the state of the early 
occupants of India. The account which 
these books contain of the periods, dy- 
nasties, races, genealogies and kings of 
Vedic India, looks imposing, minute, and 
circumstantial. They' describe two great 
djpaasties of the .sun and moon, branch- 
ing off into sepamte kingdoms. Four great 
ages of the world, with an accurately defined 
list of kings for each, and these lists all so 
framed as in appearance to strengthen and 
support each other. Containing also the very 
namesfoundin the Vedas, with an elaborate 
system of dynastic change, and of intermarri- 
ages. But the hindu of the middle ages, had 
an immoderate spcculativeness, a love of 
wild extravagance, fiction and untrnth. 
Colebroke tells ns, (Vol II, p., 100) 
that the Baghava Pandivegam an extra- 
ordinary poem by Caviraj, king of poets, 
is composed with studied ambiguity, so that 
it may at the option of the reader be inter- 
preted as relating to the history of Bama, and 
other descendants of Dasaratha, or that of 
Yudishthira and other sons'of Pandn. It tells 
in short, two distinct stories in the same 
words, as the following sentence will show. 

Succeeding in Succeeding in youth 
youth to the kiugdom to the ki ngdom of his 
of his variously vali- father Vichitravirya, 
ant father^ who dc- he dwelt happily 
parted for heaven, in the peaceful city of 
he dwelt happily in Hastinapura, auspi- 
the city of Ayodya, ciously inhabited by 
which was adorned Dhritarashtra. 

Wi^ elephants, and 
upheld the prosperity 
of Mb realm. 

Writers with such perverted imaginations 
iBj^ed the yogas and genealogies of the 
F^nas, the little leaven of truth in some 
of them, being the names of a few Vedio 
kin^, interspersed apparently at bap-hazard. 
!Qie writer of the Vishnu Purana, in such a 
sitnple matter as writing out a list of rivers, 
ifu.te down all he can remember, some tw^oe 
fiihd then adds to it the names of abotit 


mmm. 

a dozen rishi, taken bodily from, the Vedas. 
The Puranas have not only added nothing 
to our stock of knowledge as to the state of 
ancient India, but have done much to retard 
research. For partly from the skill and ela- 
borateness of the fiction and partly from the 
mutual support, which the Piiranic writers 
gave each other, asironomy, poetry, legend 
chronology and history all helping on the 
deceit, modern scholars received the dynas- 
ties and the historical eras of two or perhaps 
three of the Yogas, as having some reality. 
But the Big- Veda does not contain many of 
the Pnranic names nor even an allusion to 
them. . It makes no mention of Solar or La- 
nar races. It knows nothing, and indeed can 
know nothing of Ayodhya, and Kuai, and 
Mithila, and Vesali and Magadlia, or even 
of liidmp‘restlia, while the Puranas on the 
other haiid know nothing of dynasties in the 
Punjab, or on the Indus. 

When the Arians bad advanced further 
and large portions of what is now termed 
India were under their sway, we read of one 
monarch with many names— Divodasa, Ati- 
ihigwa, Aswateha, Prastoka, Srinjaga. and 
Puru. Three of these are found in one verse 
(Vol. 2, p. 34); “For Piirn, the giver of 
offerings; for the mighty Divodasa, through 
Indra, has destroyed ninety cities. For 
Aiithigwa the fierce (Indra), hurled Sambara 
from off the mountain, bestowing (upon the 
prince) immense trca.sure.” Divodasa, was 
a warrior and a conqueror ; he is described 
as overcoming and destroying many cities of 
Sambai’a, reserving one for his own use. He 
made a successful expedition as far as Par- 
naya (Quere the modern Purniya ?). In his 
old age at the head of a confederacy of twenty 
kings, Kusta and Ayn being the chief, he 
leads an army of 60,00 against the mighty 
and youthful Sa-sravas, is defeated and com- 
pelled to submit. And a writer in th® 
Calcutta Beview (No, 64, p. 432), views this 
war to be the historical foundation for the 
traditional great war of the Mahabarata. 
The age of Divodasa is es'tinaated to have 
been about the time of Cyrus, and the en- 
gagement described to have been with some 
Satrap (Kshatra-p,) left by Cyrus, when he 
was occupied with his groat Median, Lydian 
or Babylonian campaigns. It may, however, 
have been during the rebellions and troubles 
of the early days of Darius Hystaspes. 
by a curious coincidence, Bentley places CraiJ 
ga (tbe bard of Divodasa) in 648 B. 0- 
the cautious professor Wilson suspects an 
aHusion to the buddhiste, which oduld not 
be earlier than 545, B. C. : 

BttcW’kwm.— The religious opmiopa^ .^ 

hiadops were greatly 
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phy introdiiced by Sakya Muni, which even 
yefc forma the faith of about 220 millions of 
the human race. The valley of the Ganges 
was the cradle of Indian buddhism, and Sakya 
iQUiii the founder of the new doctrines. As 
the champion of religious liberty and social 
equality, Sakya Muni attacked the brahmans 
in their weakest and most vulnerable points ; 
in their impious assumption of all mediation 
between man and his Maker, and in their 
arrogant claims to hereditary priestliood. 
Ill's boldness was successful, and before the 
end of his long career ho had seen his prin- 
ciples zealously and snccessfully promul- 
gatevi by his brahman disciples Siiripntra, 
Mangalyana, Ananda, and Kasyapa, as well 
as by the vaisya Katyayana and the sudra 
Upali. At his death in B. C. ‘ 543, his 
doctrines had been firmly established, and 
the holiness of his mission was fully recog- 
nized by the eager claims preferred by kings 
and rulers for relics of their divine teacher. 
His ashes were distributed amongst eight 
cities, and the charcoal from the funeral pile, 
was given to a ninth, bub the spread of his 
influence is more clearly shown by the men- 
tion of the numerous cities where he had lived 
and preached. Amongst these are CHiampa 
and Esjagriha in tlie east, Sravasti and 
Kausambi in the west. In the short space 
of forty-five years, this wonderful man suc- 
ceeded in establishing his own peculiar 
doctrines over the fairest distficts of tho 
Ganges, from the Delta to tho neighbour- 
hood of Agra and Cawnpore. This success 
was perhaps as much due to the early cor- 
rupt state of brahmanism as to \ho greater 
purity and more practical wisdom of his own 
system. 

From his time until the end of the long 
reign of Ajatasatra, 519 B, C. tho creed of 
Buddha advanced slowly but surely. This 
success was partly due to the politic admis- 
sion of women, who, even in the east, have 
always possessed much secret, though not 
apparent influence over mankind. To most 
of them the words of Buddha preached com- 
fort in this life, and hope in tho next. To 
the young widow, the neglected wife, and 
the cast-off mistress, the buddhist teachers 
offered an honourable career as nuns. In- 
stead of the daily indignities to which they 
^ore subjected by grasping relatives, trea- 
cherous husbands, and faithless lords, the 
most miserable of the sex could now share, 
although still in an humble way, with the 
general respect accorded to all who had 
^ken the vows. The bhikshnni were in- 
debted to Ananda’s intercession with Sakya 
for their admission into the ranks of the 
O'lddha community, and (See Osma's Ana- 
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1 lysis of the Bvha, Res. As. Soe, tengali vol. 

! XX. p. 90 ; also Fow-hwe-hi, chap, 101.) 
I the pi-khiu-ni, or bhikshuni, at Mathura, 

I in token of their gratitude paid their devo- 
! tions chiefly to the stupa of Anan (Ananda), 
because he had besought Buddha that he 
would grant to women the liberty of embrac- 
ing ascetic life. The observances required 
from the nuns are recorded in note 23, chap, 
xvi. of the Fo-kwe-ki. Tho female asceub 
even of a hundred years of age, however, was 
bound to respect a monk even in the finat 
year of his ordination. (Major Cunninghami 
Bhilsa Topes.) 

From its rise in the sixth century before 
Christ the doctrines of Buddha gradually 
spread over the whole of India. It was 
extended by Asoka to Kashmir and Kabul 
shortly after Alexander’s invasion, and 
it was introduced into China about the be- 
ginning of the Christian gra by five-hun- 
dred Kashmirian missionaries. In A. D. 
400, when Pa Hian visited India, buddhism 
was still the dominant religion, but tho 
vaishnavas, with a mixture of the old Arian 
creed and the buddhist faith, were already 
rising into consequence. In tho middle of the 
seventh century, although the pilgrim Hwan 
Thsang found numerous temples of the 
saiviis, whose doctrines had been embraced 
by Skanda Gupta and the later princes of 
Patalipuira, yet buddhism was still the pre- 
vailing religion of the people. But though 
the faith of Sakya lingered about the holy 
cities of Benares and Gaya for t\fo or three 
centuries later, it was no longer the honour- 
ed religion of kings and princes, protected 
by the strong arm of power, but tho perse- 
cuted heresy of a weaker party, who wei*e 
forced to hide their images under ground, 
and were ultimately expelled from their 
monasteries by fire. In 1835, Major Cun- 
ningham excavated numerous buddhist 
images at Sarnath near Benares, all of which 
had evidently been purposely hidden under 
ground. He found quantities of ashes also, 
and there could be no doubt that the build- 
ings had been destroyed by fire, and Major 
Kittoe, who subsequently made further ex- 
cavations was of the same opinion. The 
buddhist religion has long been extinct in 
British India. Its last remnants were extih- 
guished, in blood and violence, about the 
fourteenth century, dying out about Tricbi- 
nopoly and along tbe coast line from Vizii-; 
nagram to Masulipatam. But it stfU 
flourishes in the countries on its north ahd 
north-east borders, in Nepal and Tibet^ ru 
Ava, Ceylon, -and China, and atnongst ibe’ 
Indo-Chinese nations of Anan, Sikxn, 
Japan. Its followers far outnumber tliS^ 
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^ other existing creeds except the clii-is* medan and the Christian came amougHt 
; / Ban, and they form one-fourth of the whole them as warriors, with all the fierceness and 
^ hum^ race. license which are to be found in camp^^ 

The buddhiat faith was prc-euiinently a and the arrogance and contempt for strange 
religion of mercy and peace and charity, things which youth engenders. And it is 
and benevolence. It had tlio vital defect of only since a few years tfiat the voices of tlio 
' hot teaching or knowing God:— in the meek followers of the lowly Jesus, the 
' ihpes dedicated to the celestial Buddha, Christian missionaries, liavo been beard 
Adinath, the invisible being . who pervaded proclaiming amongst the varied nations, 
all space, no deposit was made, but the and to each of them in their own tongae, 
divine Spirit, who is ‘Light,* was supposed the good tidings of great joy, which shall 
to occupy the interior, and was typified on be to all people, and saying Glory to God 
the outside by a pair of eyes, placed on in the highest, and on earth porace, good 
each of the four sides either of the base or will toward men. But even in the short 
of the crown of the edifice. But in ages of time, less than a century, daring which they 
. strife and violence, of deifying mortals, and have been laboui ing, the effect on the Hindu 
of arrogant assumptions of an ignorant mind has been immeasurable. A great 
priesthood, a creed thal: taught gentleness portion of this result is doubtless owing to 
and meekness and kindness to living crea- the steady increase of schools for secular 
tares, must have exercised a great influence instruction in English, whicli have (3very 
: over the community, must early have gain- year been on the inorease and are crowded 
fid many converts amongst the peaceable and with the youth of all sects and. castes and 
good, and largely leavened the minds even ranks. In this rfispect, every teacher of 
of those who did not openly become con- English is a missionary, for it is iin possible 
. verts ; and amongst this class, must be in- for the youth of India, if educated 
eluded the entire populations from the pri- under Christian teachers by means of a 
moeval land east of the Oxus to China and Christian literat ure, to be otherwise than 
Japan in the furthest east, to Singapore and Christians in belief, whatever their profes- 
Goylon in the extreme south. sions may be. The . first reforming sect 

Ckristimiiyf Mahomedanim . — The doc- that arose was a thoist body, in Calcutta, 
trines of the Arian race have been further mo- who at present are making somewhat loud 
dified by other religionists. Since buddhism professions, a sure indication of the doubts 
disappeared from India, its nations have been that its followers entertain, as to the solid 
overrun and conquered by races professing character of their now, or as they say, their 
. preeds, with followers as numerous as bud- reformed faith. And even in the case of 
dhism had ever acquired. Rapid as was the hindus who have had no English education 
progress of buddhism, the gentle but steady and have never heard the voice of the mis- 
fiwell of its current shrinks into nothing be- sionary, such are receiving instruction from 
fore the sweeping flood of mahomedanism, others of their own people who have boon 
which, in a few years, spread over one-half so taught ; and the mass inis been so leavened 
of the civilized world, from the sands of the that the great tendency amongst youthfol 
Nile to the swampy fens of the Oxus. Prom inquiring minds is to accept some form of 
^ the 11th century when the inroads into theism, — either to acknowledge one of 
India, of mahomedans, began, np almost to their own deities, whether Vishnu or Siva, 
the present time when they too as a ruling as the Lord of all, or adopt sin ideal Su* 

’ race, have in their turn almost disappeared premo Being of their own creation, whom 
before Christians, the Semitic Arabs, the they clothe with attributes, purer, moro 
Arian Persians, tbe Scythic Tartars, and just, and more worthy of reverence than any 
the Anglo-Saxons, have successively swayed god which the hindu pantheon possesses, ^ 
i the destinies of tbe races who are the sub- Brahniimm. — Buddhism was not finally 

jectg of these remarks, and each of the new swept away from the peninsula till about tho 
comers has to some extent modified the be- 14th century of the Christian era. For ten 
lief and social customs of tho conquered centuries it had been the prevailing religions 
^ople. For, a prevailing characteristic of India but when the unwritten Tartar fmth 

these races is a speculative theoris- beckme corrupt and feeble, brahmanism was 

mg on the great end of man, his duties hero revived, mixed with the worship of new 
and bis hopes in eternity, with a disposition ; a Siva and a Vishnu and every form of absura 
; tn asceticism, as the bettor means of oh- fetiohism gathered from local idolatries ana 
tuning the future rewards of a good life' superstitions. It is this mixtiy^© of sever® 

; cKh fianb. But great changes have been re- ; creeds which is how styled hindnism 

the circumstance that themaho- its followed hindus. It is found amongsV 
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the people iu ©Tory variety of belief, from gards tbese books. The more lie ajay read, 
the mildest demon worship and recognition the less re*speot could he feel for them. Not 
of Dumei'ous forms of gods and their idols, only is the divine origin claimed fpr thexpi at 
to a distinct theism: from the grossest igrio- once refuted by the very ordinary characters 
i*anc 0 and superstition to tho most refined which distinguish them as peculiarly mortal, 
speculativeuese ; performed and associated but they are not even all of them on sacred 
with bloody and most inhuman rites, and, snbjecfs. In one place we have an erratip 
again, followed with the greatest tenderness dialogue of a loose description between ji 
for animal life. In Europe, the hindu reli- man and his wife ; in another, an address to 
gion is a term which is always employed in food, in another, a gambler complains of his ill 
a collective sense, to designate a faith and luck. In one’tLe hawk, in another the sacrid* 
worship of an almost endlessly diversified oial pole, in a third the Francoline partridge, 
description. An early division of the hindu in others even the mortar and pestle, and the 
system, and one conformable to tho genius wheel-barrow in which tho victim is brought 
ot polytheism, just as at present, is said to to the sacrifice, are the subjects of laudation, 
have separated the practioal and popular be- In the later hymns of the Vedas- cau be 
lief from the speculative and philosophical traced the origin of tho Vishnu worship and 
doctrines. And whilst the common people the setting asidp of Indra. But tho foreign 
addressed their hopes and fears to stocks Mahadeva and Bhavani came in with the 
and stones and multiplied by their credulity Sak^, and mingled in their worshippings 
and superstition tho grotesque objects of until the doctrines of Buddha, himself a 
their veneration, some few of deeper thought Sakyan, were prom ulgiitcd and held their 
and wider contemplatioti plunged into the ownfornearlyathoaSr\ndyears,uutilVi8b- 
mysteries of man and nature and assiduously nu, Brahms, Siva, Durga, Kali, Hama, 
endeavoured to obtain ju.st notions of the Krishna, Ganesa, Kartikeya, and a host of 
cause, the character and the consequence of new divinities, prevailed about 1200 years 
existence. The Vedas throw little light ago, over a better faith than their own and 
upon the strange theology and most eccentric up to the present day, enslave and degrade 
tenets of tho present hind ns. Besides be- tho hindu. 

ing unable to find in tlio Vedas the true ori- Sufficient has been given above of ' 
gin of caste, there cannot b(3 found in them the religious liistovy of tho races now 
tlie primitive forms ot tho hindu triad, the dwelling in India and known as hiiidns, to 
source of the doctrine of metempsychosis, showbow varied has been the 'origin of tlieir 
nor that combination of polytheism and pan- present beliefs and the mind will have 
tlieiam which ought to have preceded the been prepared to find that the religions, drawn 
schism of the philosophical schools from from so many sources, are even -yet un fused 
orthodox brahmaiiism. The ** North British into a homogeneous whole. Doubtless one 
Review” remarks that for centuries the brah-- great difficulty in the way of such an amal- 
nuns appealed to the Vedas as their autho- gamation has been the difference in race even 
nty for every error and malpractice which of the hrahrainical teachers, for there can be 
they maintained : and met the arguments of- no doubt that tho Mabratta brahman, in phy- 
knropeaiis, by referring to those books, sical form and mental constitution, is very 
which were always quoted in support of different from others, if indeed he be of those 
every doctrine and every practice, and to Arian immigrants who crossed the Indus into* 
eonfound an opponent. It lias been coded north-western India. There are numerous 
that the laws of Menu, though excellent and other brahminical tribes in India, who do not 
authoritative in one ago, were not binding intermarry, not because of any difference in 
m all ; but the universality of Vedic precept their creed, but because of differences in 
has always been insisted on, and it was said lineage and descent. *But tho great obstacle 
that if a principle were not found in those in the way of amalgaruatiim, has been tt© 
hooks it would not be adhered to. Upon numerous languages which the peoples called * 
tliese grounds, all the institutions, social as hindus speak, and this of itself is indicatire 
as religious, of modern brahmanism, of tho variety of races from which they have 
flight bo overthrown, and in this respect, sprung. It is true that thel’o are two learned 
labour has possessed such value as that languages, the Sanscrit and the Pali, in which 
&>ven to the interpretation and criticism of the religions of the hindus and the bnddhisis ; 
noM works which the present hindus assert are contained. The buddbist scriptures of 
0 have proceeded from the mouth of Brahma Tibet, Mongolia, Pegu, Ava, Siam, EAmhOr 
iinself. The study of the Vedas and Puri- gia, Cochin-China and Ceylon, aro.all in ih© ^ 
“as, would servo to dissipate much of tho Pali» and the Vedas of the hindus are 
ysteriouB; awe with which the hindoo re* form of the Sanscrit tongue. But so igU(^ 
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of tlii9 language are the people of India gaet, the adorer^ of Sivi^ or his phallic 
'that, in 18H0, in Madras, a city of 830,000 type, separately, and these are a very strict 
people, five-sixtbs of whom are hindns, and and rigid sect. 3. Sacta, the adorers of the 
of these abont ?,000 brahman men, each of Yoni of Bhavani, or her symbol, separately, 
whom thrice daily repeats in prayer, the Ga- 4. The Gaiiapatya the exclasive worship, 
yatri or holiest verse of the Vedas, though it pers of Ganesa, the first born of Mabadevu 
only contains fonrteen words and is the most and Porvati. 

revered of their religions texts, although Mr. The second grand sect or Vaishnava, 

0. P. Brown has given it and its translation, is variously divided and subdivided. First 
in the last edition of his Telugii Dictionary, or division of Gocalast’ha, or worshippers 
only two or three brahmans are acquainted of Gocal, or Krishna, is subdivided into 
with its meaning. Doubtless the same could three: 

be said of the Pali of the bucldhists. With 1. Exclusively worship Krishna ami 
this ignorance, even amongst the learned, of Vishnu himself: this is generally deemed 
the language of their holy books, how diffi- the true and orthodox Vaishnava. 
cult must bo the progress of knowledge or 2. Exclusively worship Badha as the 
of reformation through the races professing sacti of Krishna or Vishnu : this sect is 
bihduism, who speak Bengali, Canarese, called Radha Vallabhi. 

Singhalese, Guzcr.ati, Hindi, Kodaga, Kash- 3. Worship Krishna and Radha cou- 
min, Mahratta, Malealam, Rakhui, Tamil, jointly. 

Telugu, Tulu, Uria, and various dialects of Second or division of Ramanuj, or wor- 
V ^oh of these, and it is equally so with the shippers of Ramuchandra, is, in like manner, 
b'uddbists, who speak Burmese, Chinese,v subdivided into three ; 

Oochin-Chiiiose, Singhalese, Japanese, Java- 1. Worslnp Rama only, 
tiese, Malay, Siamese, and Tibetan. Amongst 2. Worship Sita only as his Sacti. 
those professing hinduism, also, there is no 3. Worship both Rama and Sita cou- 
general teaching of the people, in the mode jointly. 

adopted by Hebrews, mahomedans and Their theologisU have entered into vain 
Christians, by one of the priesthood being disputes on the question, which, among the 
set apart to preach to high and low. A few attributes of God, shall be deemed character- 
pupils sit at the feet of teachers and learn istio and pre-eminent ? Saucara A.charya, 
from those teachers, it may be, peculiar doc- the celebrated commentator on the Veda, 
trines, but there is no general instruction for contended for the attributes of Siva ; and 
the entire community whose worship consists founded, or confirmed, the saiva sect 
in a ritual of prayers of the meaning of which who worship Mahadeva as the Supreme Be- 
"they are ignorant, and an endless wearisome ing, and deny^the independent existence of 
ceremonial pervading every social duty, their Vishnu and other deities. Madhava Aoharya, 
ignorance being such that the mere listening and Vallabha Acharya in like manner, estab- 
to or repeating the unknown words of the Hshed the sect of vaishnava, who adore 
sacred books, is considered meritorious. Visbnu as God. The Suria (less numerous 
Hinduism as it is, — Coleman tells us that than the scots above mentioned) worship the 
five great sects, exclusively worship a single Sun, and acknowledge no other divinity, 
deity and one recognises the five divinities : The Ganapatya adore Ganesa as uniting in 
These are bis person all the attributes of the Deity. 

1. Saiva, worshippers of Siva, in his thou- As the saiva has a fourth undivided sect lu 

sand forms, who however, worship Siva and the ganapatya, so the vaishnava has a 
Bhawani conjointly. fourth undivided sect in the bhagavata. 

2. The Vaishnavai who worship Vishnu. And indeed, we find the sects merging 

8. The Surya, who worship Surya, or the each other ; for, in consequence of the inter- 
Stifl. position of Vishnu to appease a physio^gi* 

4 . liie Ganapatia, who worship Ganesa. cal difference between Mahadeva and Pai^ 
8. The Sacta, who exclusively worship vati, or the worshippers of the Linga ana 

Bhavani or Farvati,— the sacti, or female Yoni, his (Vishnu’s) navel, says Major Moor, 

• energy of Siva. came to bo considered as the same with the 

6. The Bhagavati, who recognise all di- Yoni, confounding the yonijas with the 
vmities equally. vaishnava. “The vaishnava of the pro- 

The fourth and fifth are sub-divisibns, or sent day, though nominally '^<C)rsbiwors o 
i^ttiifieations of the first, or Saiva ; of which Vishnu, are, in faetj votaries of 

be traced these distinctions. — I, Suva roes. The GbculasVha (one branol^of t® 
loieamng the worsbippera of Siva .sect) adore KiiiihnCf t^hile tuo ^ 

^ 2. Cingi or Lau- worthip tUmaChCndrC. Both Bate 
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brflocbed jnto three $ects ; one consists in by the use of red senders for the bc^zon.tal 
the exclnsive worshipper of Krishna, and triple line, as well as for the circlet on their 
these only are deemed true and orthodox foreheads. The left-handed path, or jhide- 
vaishnava ; another joins his favorite cent mode of worship, of the several septs, 
Hadha with the hero; a third called radha- especially that of the sacta, is founded pn 
vallabbi, adores Kadha only, considering the Tantras, which arc, for this reason, held 
lier as the active power of Vishnu. The n disesteem. The worshippers of Vislmn, 
followers of these last mentioned sects have Siva and the Sakti, are not to be confounded 
adopted the singular practice of presenting with the orthodox adorei’s of those divini'^ 
to their own wives the oblations intended for ties ; few brahmans of learning, if they have^ 
the goddess ; and those among them who any religion at all, will acknowledge tbera- 
foliow the left-handed path (there is in most selves to belong to any of the popular divi- 
sects a right-handed, or decent path, and a sions of the hindu faith, although, as a 
left-handed, or indecent mode of worship) matter of simple preference, they more es* 
are said to require their wives to be naked pecially worship some individual deity as* 
wlien attending them at their devotions, their chosen or Islita Devata. They refer 
Among the ramanuj some worship Rama also to the Vedas, the books of law, the Pur- 
only, and others both Rama and Sita ; anas, and Tantras, as the only ritual which 
none of them practise any indecent mode of they recognise, and regard all practices not 
worship. And they all, like the gocnlast’- derived from those sources as irregular and 
ha as well as the followers of the bhagavata, profane. These deities have their dif-. 


delineate on their fore-heads a double up- ferent avaUrs or incarnations, in all of 
right line with chalk, or with sandal-wood, which, except that of the Sacti themselves, 
■'and a red circlet with red sanders wood, or they have their sacti (wives) or energies of. 
with turmeric and lime ; but the Ramanuj their attributes. These have again ramified 


add an upright red-line in the middle of the into numerous names and forms. 


doable white one. 

The saivas are all worshippers of Siva and 
Bhavani conjointly ; and they adore the linga, 
or compound type of this god and goddess, as 
the vaishnava do the image' of Lakshimi-Nar- 
ayana. There are no exclusive worshippers of 
Siva besides the sect of naked gymnosophists, 
called Lingi ; and the exclusive adorers of the 
goddess are the Sacta sect. In this last men- 
tioned sect, as in most others, there is a right- 
handed and decent path, and left-handed and 
indecent mode of worship ; but Major Moor 
mentions that the indecent worship of this sect 
is most grossly and conSists of unbridled 
debanchcry with wine and women. This 
profligate sect is supposed to bo numerous, 
though unavowed. In most parts of India, 
if not in all, they ore held in deserved detes- 
tation ; and even the decent sacta followers do 
not make public profession of their tenets, nor 
wear on their foreheads the marks of their 
sect, lest they should be suspected of belong- 
to the other branch of it. The saiva 
and sacta delineate on their foreheads three 
horizontal lines with ashes obtained, if possi- 
^6* from tile hearth on which a consecrat- 
ed fire has been maintained ; they add a red 
eirclet, which the saiva make of red sanders, 
which the sacta, when they avow them- 
mark either withsafiron, or with tnr- 
®“erio and borax. “The saura or suria, 
true worshippers of the Sun ; and some 
. *^®w,.adorj the dormant and active ener^ 
of the planet cpiyointly. This sect 
®^ch is npt veiy namerous, is digtingnislMd 


The great point of difiercnce amongst 
the sectaries is as to the claims of res- 
pective deities to be regarded as the First 
Cause. Some assert that as Vishnu (the 
preserving spirit of God) was sleeping 
on the serpent Ananta, or eternity, on 
the face of the 'Waters, after the annihila- 
tion of a former world, a loins sprung from 
his navel. From this issued Brahma, who 
produced the elements, formed tlie present 
world, and gave birth to the god Budra (or 
Siva) the destroyer. He then produced the 
human race. From his head he formed the 
Brahmans or priests ; from his arms, the 
Khetries or warriors ; from his thighs, the 
Vaisyas or merchants ; and from his feet the 
Sndras or husbandmen. If inquiry be made 
of a Vaishnava, or one of the exclusive ador- 
ers of Vishnu, he will not fail of exalting the 
object of his own adoration to the throne of 
the one only Almighty Being; and with 
that view will call him Narayana, although 
in fact such name is not strictly applicable 
to that being, bnt to his spirit, if such a per- 
sonification can be conceived. The Goculas- 
t*ha, a branch of the Vaishnava, will simi- 
larly exalt Krishna, the exclusive olyect of 
their adoration ; and in other personages.ire 
are scarcely able to distinguish the persoiui 
ofNarayana and Brahma« On the otbeir 
Wd, man^ of the hindu sects seem to have ’ 
originated in a great measure,' out of op^i- . 
tion to the brahminical order ; teaohei^ead'' 
disciples are chosen from any audfiha 
distinction of castes is, in a gr^t meaa^^ 


m 
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^Qk in the new one, of dimilarify of Bchism. 

‘ The ascetics and mendicants, also, in many 
instances, affect to treat the brahmans with 
particular contempt and this is generally re- 
paid with interest by the brahmans. A 
portion, thongh not a largo one of the popu- 
2aice, is still attached to the Smarta brah- 
mans, as their spiritual guides and so far 
distinct from any of the secjts : whilst most 
of the followers, even of the sects, pay the 
Oi*dinary deference to the brahminical order 
and especially evince towards the brahmans 
of their own fellowaiiip, of whom there is 
generally abundance, the devotedness and 
SnbmisBion which tlio original hindu code 
BO perpetually inculcates. Excluding those 
hind ns who may he regarded as the regular 
worshippers of recognised gods, the follow- 
ing is an 'enumeration of the several .sectaries 
of each class, and to them we refer for separate 
notices of their origin and tenets. 

Vawhnava sects. 

1. Ramant^ or Sri Sam- 10. Mira Bai. 

. pradayi or Sri Vaisli- 11. Madha-v\'a Chari, or 
nava. Brahma Sainpradnyi. 

2. Ramajiandi or Rama- 12. Kimawat. or Sanakadi 

wat. . Sarnpradayi. 

d. Kabir Pantin'. 1.1. Vaishnava of Bengal. 

4 . Khaki. 14. Radha Yallabhi. 

5..MaIak Dasi. 15 . Sak’hi Bhava. 

6. Bad^u Fantbi. 16. Charan Baai. 

7. Raya Basi. 17. Harischandi. 

A Senai. 18. SadhuaFanthi. 

9. Vallabha Chari or 19. Madbavi. 

Endra Sarnpradayi. 20. Sanayasi, Valragi and 
I Naga. 

Saim sects. 

1. Bandi and Basnami. G. Gudara. 

2. Jogi. 7. Ruk’hara, Suk’haras 

8. J ungama. and Uk’ hara. 

4wParaniahanBa. 8. Kara Lingi. 

5. ITrdhaba’ha, Akas 9. Sanyasi. 

Mak'hi and Nak’hi. 

Sulda sects. 

1. Dakehinl | 3. Konchebiya. 

2. Yami. | 4. Kararia, 

Miscellmieotis .^ects. . 

1. Ganupatya. 4.'jaina of two princl- 

2. Samapatya. pal orders, 

8.V Nanik Shahi, of seven a. Bigambara. 
olasses, viz. b. Swetambara. 

8^ Bdasi. 5. Baba Lali, 

'b. Ganjbakhsbh. 6. Fran Nathi. 

b. Bamrayi. 7. Sadh. 

. A Sathra Shahi. 8. Satnami. 

■ ei Gbvind Sinhi. 9. Siva Narayini. 

J f. Kinnala. 10. Stinyabadi. 

./^^'Naga. 

Amongst other Sai^a sectarians we have 
&e following. 

^Aghori. Rfakhi. 

Avsdhttta. Paramahanaa. 

tSndara. Bakshina. 

S^obella. Bandi. 

Bhflikta. Basnami. 

' BtmhniaiGha Sanrapata or Santa. 

.'■■"'ESWOfl. ’ 
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Most of these comprise a number of subdi. 
visions, and besides these acknowledged 
OlassificationR, many individual mendicants 
are to be found all over India, who can 
scarcely be included within the limits of any 
of them, exercising a sort of independence 
both in thought and act, and attached very 
loosely if at all to any of the popular schis- 
matical sects. Some of the popular works 
of the hiiidus adopt a different classification 
and allude to 96 prashada or heresies, whicli 
are thns arranged : — viz. Amongst the 

Brahmans - 21 I Saara - - |s 

Sanyasi - 12 Jangama - - ]8 

Viragi - 12 1 Jogi - - 12 

Mythology of the Hindus . — Amongst tlit 
hioduH, mytholfjgy is all pervading. Theii 
history, science, literature, arts, customs 
and conversation, are replete witli my. 
thological allusions. A respectable know 
ledge of their pantlieon is consequently ai 
almost indispensable preparatory acquire- 
ment to the study and comprehension o 
nearly every thing which relates to them 
The mythology of India, has done much t< 
explain that of Greece and Scandinavia ai 
will be seen by the following list of tin 
principal of the hindn deities of thepresen 
day, and their principal analogues. 

Yaitarini, in the hindn ]»]ntlieon, has its su]ipos 
od analogue, in the river Styx. . 

Burga - analogue of Juno. 

Namda - God of Mnsic — Mercury. 

Krishna, • = Apollo. 

Bhawani - = Venus. 

Kali' or Burga - Proserpine, 

Agnij - • Vulcan-Fii’e. Ignis. 

Swaha, • - Vesta, his wife. 

Aswini. Kumara. Castor and Pollux. 

Aruba, . = Aurora. 

Atadeva • Biana. 

Kuvera, • - Plufus, the god of riches. 

Ganesa, - - A member of the hindu pan- 

theon male rainerva. 

Indra, - ■ God of firmament = Jupiter. 

Yaruna - ■ God of Water = Neptune. 

Prithivi • Goddess of Barth = Cybele. 

Yiswakarma, Architect of Gods = Vulcan- 
Eartikeya or Skanda, God of war = Mara. 

Kama., God of love = Cupid. 

Surya or Arka The sun = Sol. 

Hanuman sou of Fa 

vana, , The Monkey God = Fa®* 

Rama, - - The God of Wine = Bacchus. 

Heracula - - A Hindu deity = Hercules. 

Aswiculapa, - iEscalapicus ? == Genii. 

Vayn, - - .ffiolus. 

Sri, - - 'Ceres. 

Anna Puma, - Anna Ferenna. 

Vahm or VehicleB of the hindu gods.^ 
Several animals are appropriated, as tbevar 
ban or vehicles to the mythological pierson- 
ages of modern bindaism. The swan; eagl® 
and bull, appertain reepecfcivel^^^^ to 
Yishnn/and Siva»'and sever^^d^nomi- 
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nat«d Hanasa, Garuda and Nandi, Ganeso, dans of India borrow from tbo hixidus cere- 
eldest son of Mahadeva (Siva) and Parvati, monies that are celebrated with festivity, 
tlie elephant-headed • god of prudence and They take an active part in the gambols of 
policy, rides a rat supposed to bo a very the Hull, and even solicit the favours of the 
sagacious animal — Kartika, their second son, Indian Plutus at the JDhvali. Many hinduS 
the generalissimo of the celestial armies, on the other hand join in the festival of the 
inoMufcs on a peacock, [ndra, the powerful moharam. The bridal procession of the 
regent of the tirmanioiit, the J upiter Pluvins iiialiomedans, on the fourth day, with all the 
of ihe liindus, rides tlie elephant Iravatain, sports and gambols of tbe Chaut’hi, is evi- 
syrabolical of rniglit. Varuna, genius of the dently copied from tbe similar custom of the 
waters, bestrides a lisb ; as doth also Gangu, liiudiis. The m aliomed an s have adopted the 
the prime goddess of riveivs — lva,nia Deva, premature marriage of infants, and liindus 
tlio god of love, is ciii'ried by a lory, or par- largely imitate the mabomedan seclusion 
rut : Agni, god of lire, by an ardent i*ani. of tlieir wives. (Cohihroka, As. Res., Yo\, 
Hakll nr ifndtlc.'ises. — Tl»e hiiidu god- VI 1, p. 807.) A maborneilan is forbidden to 
desses are uriilbrmly represented as the eat meat which has not been killed by one 
subordinate powers of their respective of the faithful : who is directed to ‘ halal/ 
lords: thus Lakshmi, tl»e consort of or sanctify, the animal by turning its face 

Vislinii the preserver, is the goddess of toward Mecca, and while the blood is eject- 
abundance and prosperity ; ilhavani, the cd, to repeat their creed, or profession of 
wife of (Siva) Mahadeva, is the general faith — “There is no deity but God, and 
power of feeundity; and Saraswati, whose J\[aliomnied is the prophet of God, — ora 
lmsl)atjd was the creator, Bralirua, po.sse.sses short prayer. Many inalirattas, and other 
tlie powers of imagination and invention, hindns-, pleased with* the ceremony, bring 
which may justly be .termed creative. 8lie their sheep, fowls, &c., to malioinodans to be 
is. tlierefore, adored as the patroness of the made ‘ halal,’ and then eat Jbem with in- 
line arts, especially of music and rhetoric; j creased satisfaction. Junctions of any sort, 
as the inventress of the Sanskrit language, of especially of waters, are held sacred by 
the Devanagri writing chai’acters, and of the hind us, and above all, the union of the sacred 
sciences which writing perpetuates : so that rivers, Ganga and Yamuna or Jumna near 
her attributes correspond with those of Mi- Allahabad : the latter river having previously 
iiorva Mnsica of Greece or Italy, who in- i*eceivedtheSaraswatibelowl)olhi, so that, in 
vented the flute, and presided over litera- fact, all three do unite at this famed sangam 
inve.-^Cohmiaiiy p. I2.r). or confluenco. But the hindu poet, feigns a 

The saivaism and vaislinnism described subteiTaiictlowofthe Saraswasti, andamys- 
abovo, IVom the writings of Coleman, Major tical union at the sacred point, where bath- 
Moor and Profes.sor Wilson arc the com- ing is deemed peculiarly efficacious, and 
luon every day religions of the bulk of where zealots are persuaded that suicide is of 
the hiiidu populations. But tbo inter- a most meritorious description. Major Moor, 
nal beliefs of the worshippers have no j once saw, (p. 429) at Poona, a well modelled 
such community, and their vai'ious tenets ! group in clay, whore Had’ha’s locks, tripar- 
must be sought fur under the history of titc, were plaited into the mystical Triveni 
their sevcrjil sects. A saiva sect tlie Sat- by the amorous ICrishna, wlio sat raptu* 
iiami profess to adore the true name, the rously admiring the work of, and in, his 
one God, but they iiovertheloss recognize : hands. The Triveni or three plaited locks, • 
the whole hindu panthcou, and pay rever- j is, in hindu mythology, the mystical union of 
enoe to what they consider manifestations i these three sucred rivers, the Ganges, Jum- 
of his nature visible in the avatars, parti- ! ua and Saras wali, severally the consorts, or 
cularly Rama and Krishna. The Saud or ! ^energies, of the three great powers ; and a. 
Sadh, on the other hand, utterly reject all 'Veinale triad, similar to that of the trimurti or 
kinds of idolatry, are pure deists with a male powers. Coleman also, says (pp. 394, 
simple worship. Between these Unitarian 398) timt the Triveni, or three plaited locks, 
sects and such as adore every deity, there is allegorical of the holy rivers Gun ga (or 
is the utmost diversity of. theory and prac- Ganges), Yamuna (or Jumna) which join 
lice. The fusing of their creeds, doctrines near Allahabad, and the Saraswati, which; 
jnd customs is continually going on. Major is’ also supposed to join the other two under/ 
^toor tells of a mahomedain butcher at i?oo- ground. A person dying near the imagined 
lift, who occasibUtally supplied the residency couilaence of the three streams, or even ot 
: '•i^itli meat, being asked if he would kill those of the Gunga and Yamuna, attains 
I ^ cftlf, he' stiirted back with horror at the immediate beatitude, consequently self or. 
Proposal, ejaculating a prayer to be forgiven self-permitted immolation, suttees, &6., wa/ 
having even heard it. Many mahome- meritorious on this peculiarly holy spot and 
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the juncture occurs, at Allahabad, 

' ; iof the Jumna, and Ganges muUitndes of pU- 
; jfriuis annually resort to bath^ Numerous 
• other rivers are, however, held sacred by 
the hindus, viz., the Godaveri, the Siiidhu 
or Indus the Krishna or Kistna and the 
Brahmaputra. 

. The hindus have reverence for the impres- 
sions of feet. On the top of Adam’s peak, in 
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metre primitive construction. A h^p of earth 
raised into a pyramidal shape and adorned 
with streaks of white- wash, sometimes alter- 
nating with red ochre, constitutes, in the ma- 
jority of cases, both the temple and the de- 
mon’s image ; and a smaller heap in front of 
the tomple with a flat surface forms the 
altar. In such cases a large conspicuous 
tree — at amarind, — an umbrella tree, or even 


Oeylpn is a natural hollow artificially en- a palmyra whose leaves have never been cut 
", said to be the impression of a foot, of or trimmed — will gefierally be observed in 

the vicinity This tree is supposed to be 
the devil’s ordinary dwelling place, from 
which he snuffs the odour of the sacrificial 
blood and descends unseen to join in the 
feast. The devil pyramid is sometimes built 
of brick and stuccoed over ; and when thus 
built of coherent materials it rises into 
something of the shape of an obelisk. The 
angles of the pyramid are made to corres- 
pond with the cardinal points. Its height 
rarely exceeds eight fedt and is generally 
less than live. This pyramidal obelisk is a 
or spiritual instructors: ‘but brahmans are distinguishing characteristic of devil-wor- 


Sudda’ha called however by the hindus, Sri- 
pada, or Sripad, meaning the divine footstep, 
Vishnu having, they say, alighted on that 
8pot~iu h\s Avatara of* Rama, although ma- 
bomedans and Christians have also claimed 
that foot-mark as of their religious relics. 
Hindus make pilgrimages to the Sripad, in 
Ceylou and in other places, where simihir 
proofs of an avatar or descent have been 
discovered, . 

The Mahrattas, make images in honour 
of deceased ancestors, and of their gum. 


toid to discourage this idolatrous pro- 
pensity. These Lares, or Penates, or Le- 
mures, for the household gods of the hin- 
dus Ipartake of the characters assigned by 
the Bumpean heathens of old to those dif- 
ferent descriptions of departed spirits, are 
easily confounded with the variety of forms 


ship, and fip[)ear8 to have no compartment 
in brahnianisrn or any other im in India. 
Dr. Caldwell, often wished to discover wliat 
was supposed to be signified by this pecu- 
liar style of imago ; but never met with any 
one who could give him any information. 
Sometimes the worshippers go to the 


in which Bhairava appears. Nat and Vira expense of building walls and a roof for the 
(J nat’ha,’ lord, * vira,’ brave), are epithets permanent accommodation of their demon, 
that Major Moor . heard brahmans apply to with a porch for the musicians. The devil 
Buch domestic images, which others have in this case being of brahminical lineage, 
called of Bhairava ; while, to many other they generally erect an iiuRge to his honor, 
images in use they seem altogether at a in imifation of their brahminical neigh- 
Ipss what epithet to apply. hours. Such images generally accord with 

DevU md Spirit won'nhip, — It would lead those monstrous figures with which all over 
into too great detail to attempt a notice of India ortliodox hindus depict the enemies 
the multitudinous religious customs of tlio of their gods, or the terri fic forms of Siva 
' hindus, but the Rev. Dr. Caldwell, has so well or Durga. They are generally made of 
described the extravagant Devil or Demon earthen- ware, painted white to look horri- 
worship of the Shanar race in the south of ble in hindn eyes with numerous upraised 
. Ibdia, that it may here well find a place in hands and instruments of torture and death 
illustration of the varieties, of forms in which, in each, and the representation of infanta, 
what is supposed in Europe to be called crushed between their teeth ; or with huf- 
hindnism) appears. He tells us that every falo-heads and huge spiked clubs. lu 
hipdu work containing allusions to Native every such case the artist borrows his reali- 
life, and the dictionaries of all the hindif zatiou of the fiend’s character from images 
tongues, prove the general prevalence of a invented and patronized by the hrahmans 
belief in the existence of malicious or mis- themselves. In the worship of the abori- 
ohieyous demons, in demoniacal inflictions ginal Shanar devils, the pyramid mentioned 
and posscsBioiis, and in the power of exor- is the nearest approach to an image which 
cisms. But the Shanar race systematically Dr. Caldwell observed. It is worthy of re- 
worship the demons in which they believe, mark that every word which 'denotes an 
their devil temples are called “Pe-’Koil.” image is of Sanscrit origin, and as such 
them, especially those erected to roust have been' introduced from the br^* 
th^: ^pguinary form of Kali, are small mans. Two particulars connected with 
ni^^mb-like-buildings with an image at devil-worship, are essential features of the 
end of the cloister. But the system, i^mely, devil*dauQiog UD4 tjie o'* 
deviLteiupleB are of a still fering of bloody sacrifices. Thlg 
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latrotts creed is fotracl in all the hill-regions, online or feminine, as they are in Sanscrit, 
and amongst all the semi-civilized or mi- in accordance with the elementary doctrines 
gratory tribes who have not yet been en- of the Vedas j and there is not the least 
slaved by the higher castes and completely trace of the elements, or powers of natnr6»^ 
subjected to bralnnknism, and prevails having afc any time been considered as per- 
nioro or less throughout India espetdally as sonal intolligences. The inventors of both 
aUied*with the worship of the female powers the Vedic and the demonolafcrons systems 
of Sivrf, and in its most primitive shape, it seem to liave been equally destitute of moral 
still forms the creed of the greater part of sentiments. Each adored power not go<^- 
Tinnevelly and Travancore. And though ness, operations not virtues ; but whilst the 
brahmans despise bf)th devils and their wor- former deified the operations of nature, the 
sliip, as also the wor.ship of the village latter demonized the powers of heaven. It 
gods called Amman, in times of calamity, appears very improbable that dornonolatry 
the brahmans do not hesitate to worship originated in any form of brabmanism, 
the Amman and even make offeririgs to though it may bo true that from time to 
demons, though by stealth or through the time* especially after the lapse of elementary 
niedinm of other persons. Kmigranis from worship into mysticism and of hero worship 
the Teliigii country, who form a considera- into terrorism, a few brahmin i cal ideas have 
ble portion of the population in some pai-ts been added to the dornonolatry of the Shanar 
of Tinnevelly, Imve generally becfimo wor- ratre and a few of the demons who were for- 
sliippcrs of devils. But the system more merly independent may have been taken into 
usually followed by this class is the worship the service of the petty divinities ; there are 
of the satellites of the brahmin ical deities, traces amongst them of a vague traditionary 
or that of the female energies. Such de- belief in the existence of a god: but the 
vils, in the proper sense of the term, as term in use also signifies ruler or lord, and 
they are found to worship, are of Tamil they ascribe to him the punishments which 
origin, as their names denote, and were pro- overtake the wicked; monstrous births 
bably worshipped at first from a wish to and prodigies, and on the death of a child 
conciliate the gods of the soil. The origin they abuse him for his want of mercy and 
of the Shanar demonolatry lies in the uii- hi in(lne.ss in slaying the infant. Hence, it 
known depths of antiquity, an antiquity may be inferred that they regard the ruler 
apparently equal to that of the worship of or ford as the author of life. Their literature 
tlie elements or the heavenly bodies. If the is either of brahminical origin or it is con- 
allusions contained in the Vedas to the fined to the recital of the praises of demons, 
victories gained by the elementary deities the power of incantations and the virtues of 
over hostile fiends bo considered . mythic medicines. They nominally acknowledge as 
representation of historical fnets, the wor- deities some of the brahminical mytholo- 
ship of devils would seem to have been an- gies : but they know only their names and 
terior to the Vedic system itself. Of ele- a few popular mytlis or deified heroes. Dr, 
mentary worship there is no trace whatever Caldwell, with one exception, has not dis- 
iu the history, language, or usages of any -covered the least ve.stige of their acquain- 
portion of the Tamil people. The emigra- tance with the pantheistic notion, so popular 
tion of the brahmans to Peninsular India with Tamil poets, that God is ah all per- 
^pppears, consequently, to have been snb.se- vading essence without qualities or acts, 
quent to the first great change in their Notwithstanding their trajlitional use of the 
religious system. Tlie religion they in- name of one god, practically the Shanar rac(9 
troduced was probably a rndi mental form arc destitute of the belief in God’s existence, 
^’f saivaism, with a tendency to the mys- and their only real faith is in demonolalry. 
tical and mythological system of the Pura- -They do not appear to believe in any future 
Has. There*- is not the least reason to state or any state of rewards and punisb- 
suppose that the Vedic or elementary syj^- ments. When a person has died a sudden, 
tern was ever known in the Tamil country untimely or violent death, especially if in 
either as an indigenous religion, or as intro- his life time he had been remarkable for 
^uced by the brahmans. The brahmans crimes or a violent temper, bis spirit is shp- 
were doubtless the civilizers of the Tamil posed to haunt the place where bis body ltes> 
people ; and the traditional leader' of their or wanders to and fro in the neighbourhood 
*Higration, Agastya, is said to have yeduced as a newly born demon, an aerification aijid> 
l-lje Tamil langunge to order and to" have amplification of the bad features of the die- 
given it a Grammar, yet not one of the old ceased persons character, a goblin whiph wift , 
names of the elements, the heavenly the acquisition of super human power, has ; 

wies^ or operations of nature is mas- qnired snper-hnman malignity. A few of 
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Sltanar race, however, imitate the brahminical of so rude a people not being ver j extensiro 
practice of ceremomos for the dead; and cases of unquestionable possession, are, as 
.V similarly a few are believers in t ho mefcemp- they think, of frequent occurrence. When 
sychosis. The brahminical deities .that have a woman is heard to laugh and weep alter, 
obtained a place in their esteem arc honored nately, witliout any adequate cause, or shriek 
merely with a passing bow and an aniiual and look wild when no snake or wild beast 
festival. They attend the festival of Siibra- can bo perceived, a Shanar can only suppose 
inaiiya, the second sou of Siva, at Trjehon- a devil to be the cause of the mistdiief. The 
door, aud Shasta, the llaridiaraputra of the Native doctor, himself a Slianar, is sent for 
brahman, and the guardian of boundaries to give his advice. He brings his library 
and protector of paddy field.s, is worshipped with him, (he can’t read, but it is all safe in 
to a considerable extent in his ollicial rchi- hi.s memory, )— his “ complete science of mo- 
tions. , But it is demons, devils or fiends, of dieine in one hiitidrod stanzas, as revealed 
unmixed malignity, spirits of a jealous, by the .sage Agastya to liis discdple PuhLst- 
watchful and vindictive temper that they \'a but in vm in he recites his prrsoripr.ion.s, 
worship with earne.stnes.s and assiduity as in vain he coins hard words. As no des- 
the worship of their every dny life. It i.s cription of hysterical complaints is contained 
that which governs their minds, sways their ] in liis authorities, what can he do but decide 
wills, and influences their characters, and I that a devil has taken po.s.session of the 
which they have recourse to in .sickues.s and I woman, and recommend that a sacrifice be 
loss. A large portion of the deviJ.s are ofj olfered to him Ibrtbwith, with a cloth and a 
purely Shanar or Tamil origin and are to- I white fowl to the doctor? Sometimes tho 
tally unconnected with brahmaiii.«;m. A | po.ssession tako.s tlie sliapo of a stroke of' the 
few of their demons are forius of Kali, or ! sun, cpilep.sy or catalepsy, a sudden fi-ight, 
rather that of Amman, the earth goddei^s 1 mania, or the vertigo and stupor caused by 
whom the people of Southern India who fol- i an overflow of bile. Bub any ordinary 
low brahraanisiu, have consented to regard j disease, when it seems incurable and the 
as Kali, and whoso worship is jierformed by | patient begins to waste away, is pi’onounced 
a particular class of sudra priests. Their i a posse.ssion. 8ometime.s the friends are 
devils were originally human b(‘iiig.s who in not desirous of excelling the evil spirit all at 
their lives had made themselves olijee.ts once, but send for music, get up a devil- 
o£ dread, or who mot a violent or sudden dance, and cnll upon the dom«>u to proplie.sy. 
death, and are therefore of both sexes This i.s particularly tlio case when some 
of all ranks, and of native or foreign origin, member of tlie family has long been .sick, aud 
But all of them are powerful, malicious they are aji\iou.s i.o know whar. is to be the 
and interfering ; and all desirous of bloody , result of the sickness, and are wishing and 
saorifioes and frantic dances. The temples | waiting for a demon’s visit. If they desire 
or images built to the honor of the dittenmt to expel the devil, there is no l;u;k of moving 
demons, also differ — a.s do also tho insignia I ceremonies and p()Werful mcant;iti()ius, each 
of the priests, who variously prefer for the I of which ha-s been tried and found sueces.s- 
saorifice, a hog, a goat, or acock,and Pariar | ful iimumerablo times. If. tijo devil should 
demons, invariably require ardent spirits, j prove an obstinate one and refuse to leave, 
The majority of the demon.s are supposed to j charm they never so wisely, his retreat may 
take their abode in trees. Some wander in 1 generally bo hastened by the vigorous appli- 
uninhabited wastes, or seek .shady retreals. ! cation of a slipper or a broom to the should- 
Demons occasionally take up their abode in j ers of tho possessed person, tho operator 
bouses, and it often happens that a devil ‘ taking care to use at tho same time the most 

will take a fancy to dispos.se.s.s the soul and ' scurrilous Ian umago he can thivik of. After 
inhabit^the body of one of his votarie.s ; in a time the demoniac lose.s his downcast, 
whien case the personal consciousness of the sullen look. He begins to get apgry and 
possessed party ceases, and the screaming writhe about under the slippering, aud at 
gesticalatiug, and pythonizing are supposed length cries, “ I go, I go.” They then ask 
to be the demon’s acts. Every malady how- him his name, and why ho came there. He 
over trivial is supposed by the more super- tells them he is such and such a devil whom 
stitious to be inflicted by a devil, andasacri- they have neglected ever so long and that 
fice is necessary for its removal; but the un- bo wants an ofl’ering : or he calls himself by 
nsual severity or continuance of any disease, tho name of some deceased relation who as 
or the appearance of symptoips which are they npw learn for the first time, has become 
hot recorded in the physician’s* shastra, are a demon. So soon as the demon consents 
prp^a of possession of which no Shanar can to leave, the beating ceases ; and not unfi«- 
any doubt. The medical science quently immediate pre^rationa are made 
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for a sacrifice, as a compensation to his feel- 1 demons, and able to protect his worshippers 
iiiga for the ignomiAy of the exorcism. The from theii* assaults. The demouolaterB seem to 


possessed person now awakes as from a sleep 
j^nd appeartS to have no knowledge of any- 
thing that has happened, 

Native Christians sometimes become simi- 
Ifirly possessed but the missionaries have 
found the attacks always yield to Tartar 
emetic. The demons aro frequently con- 
tented with inflicting minor injuries. The 
failure of rain ■, a blight on tlie crops, acci- 
dent, diseases wliieh befal cn.tf.le, losses in 
trade are all considered instances of a de- 
mon’s malevolence. A people hear a strange 
noise at night and immediately they see a 
devil making his e.scapo in the shape of a 
dog as large as a hyena, or a cat with eyes 
like two lamps. In the dusk of the evening 
devils have been observed in a burial or 
burning ground, assuming Viirioua shapes 
one after another ns often as the eye of the 
observer is turned . away ; and tliey have 
often l)een known at night 1,0 ride across 
the country on invisible horiscs, or glide over 
marshy land in the shape of a wandering, 
flickering light. In all their journeyings 
they move along without touching the 
ground : their elevation above the ground 
being proportioned to their r;nik andijiiport- 
ance. Dr. Caldwell has known a village 
deserted and the people afraid even to re- 
move the materials of their bouses, in conse- 


consider European Christians as secure from 
danger. They snppo.se them even more than 
a inateh for any of the poor black man’s gob- 
lifts. In consequence of this immunity, 
whilst the servants and followers of a Euro-' 
pean are exposed to many alarms, their mas- 
ter neither sees nor hears any tiling unusual. 
When it is dclerniined to otfer a* sacrifice to 
a devil, a person is appointed to act tbopj«’t 
of priest. Devil-worship is not, like the wor- 
ship of the hindu deities, whether supreme or 
subordi na to, appropria ted tf) a part ieular order 
of men, but may be performed by any one 
who chooses. 'IMiis priest is styled a “ devil- 
dancer.” Usually one of the principal men 
of the village officiates; but sometimes the 
duty is voluntarily undertaken by some de- 
votee, male or female, who wishes to gain no- 
toriety, or in whom the sight of the prepa- 
rations excites a sudden zomI. The officiat- 
ing priest, whoever ho may happen to be, is 
dressed for the occasion in the vestments 
and ornaments appropriate to the particular 
devil worshipped. The objeet in view in 
donning the demon’s insignia is to strike 
terror into the imagination of the beholders. 
But the party-coloured dre.ss and grotesque 
ornaments, the cap and trident and jingling 
bells of the performer, bear so close a resemb- 
lance to the usual adjuncts of a pantomime 


quenco of the terror cau.sed by stones being that a European would find it diflif;nlt to 
thrown on their roofs, at night, by invisible ’ ’ . 

baijiLs. Demons more malioions still have 
sometimes been known under cover of the 
night to insert combustible niaterials under 
tlieeave.s of thatobed roofs. Even in the 
day time, about the close of the hot season, 
when the winds fail, they may often be seen 
careering along in the shape of a whirlwind, 
catching up and whisking about in their 
bercG play every dry .stick and leaf tliat 
happens to lie in their path. In sliort, the 
demons do much evil, but no good, 
they otten cause terror but never bestow 
enefits, or evince any affection for their 
votaries. They must be placated by sacrifice 
.ecau.se they are so mischievous; but there 
no use ot supplicating their favour. If in 
^ey case the hope of obtaining a benefit may 
to bo their votary’s motive in Worahip- 


look grave. The musical instruments, or 
rather the instruments of noise, chiefly used 
in the devil-dance aro the tom-tom, or ordi- 
nary Indian drum, and the horn ; with oc-‘ 
casioiially the addition of a clarionet when 
the parties can afford it. But the favorite 
in.struiuent, because the noisiest, is that which 
is called the bow. A series of bells of various 
sizes is fastened to the frame of a gigantic 
bow j the strings are tightened .so as to emit 
a musical note when struck ; and the bow. 
rests on a large empty brazen pot. The in- 
strument is played on by a plectrum, knd 
several mnsiemns join in the. performance. 
One strikes the stringoftliebow with thcplec- 
trnni, another produces the base by striking 
the brazen pot with his hand, and the third 


keeps time and improves the harmony by a 

j pair of cymbals. As each musician kindles 

them *, further inquiry proves that it is in his work and strives to outstrip his neigh- 
l^^®i’the supposition that the demon’s malig- hour in the rapidity of his flourishes, and tl)e 
\y ^nds in the way of what would other- loudness of the tone with which he sings the 
Jse be obtained as n. matter nf ennrsfl. Na- accompanimciit, the result is a tumult' of 

frightful sounds, such as may be supposed/ 
to delight even a demon’s ear. When the 


. J obtained as a matter of course. Na- 
think that Europeans have no reason to 
^r m)m demons and a similar exception is 
^TaeUmes made in the case of the mahome- 
ua. The god worshipped by the mabome- 
IS supposed to be more powerful than the 


preparations are completed and the deviU' 
dance is about to commence, the music is uti 
first comparatively slow, and the danoj^ 
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,^ms impassiTO and snllen, and either he 
libauds stUl, or mores aboafc in gloomy silence. 
Oradnally, as the music beo mies quicker and 
louder, bis excitement begins to rise. Some- 
times to help him to work himself up into a 
frenzy he uses medicated draughts, cuts and 
lacerates his flesh till the blood flows, lashes 
himself with a huge whip, presses a burning 
torch to his breast, drinks the blood which 
flows from his own wounds, or drinks the 
blood of the sacrifice, -putting the throat of 
the decapitated goat to his mouth. Then, as 
if he had acquired new life, he begins to 
brandish his staif of bells and dance with 
quick but wild, unsteady step. Sud- 
denly the afflatus descends. . There is no 
mistaking that glare, or those frantic leap.s. 
Ho snorts, he. stares, he gyrates. The demon 
has now taken bodily possession of him ; 
and though he retains the power of ntter- 
ayce and of motion, both are under the de- 
mon’s control, and his set>arate conscious- 
ness is in abeyance. The by-stamlers signa- 
lize the event by raising a long shout attend- 
ed with a peculiar vibratory noise, caa.sed, 
by the motion of the hand and tongue, 
or the tongue alone, 'i’ht* devil dancer is now 
worshipped as. a present deity, and every 
bystander consults him respecting his 
disease, his wants, the welfare of his 
absent relatives, the offerings to bo made for 
the accomplishment of his wishes, and, in 
gfaort,^ everything for which supei-hninau 
knowledge is supposed to be available. As 
the devil dancer acts fo admiration the part 
pf a maniac, it requires some experience to 
ggyable a person to interpret his dubious or 
unmeaning replies — his muttered voices and 
uncouth gestures ; but the wishes of the 


touous din of drums and the bray of horns, 
the stillness of the nighty especially during 
the prevalence of cholera or any other epi. 
demic disease, is frequently broken by 
a dismal uproar, more painful to hear on ac- 
count of the associations connected with it 
than on account of its unpleasant effect on 
the ear and nerves.” — Dr. Caldwell. 

Daily life of the hindtis . — Having sketch- 
ed the origin of the various rites now forming 
the religion called bindoo, and the differenceH 
in the forms of idol worshipping which are to 
be found it may be interesting to conduct one 
of this faith from the cradle to the grave. | 

Childhood . — The ceremonials observed on 
the birth of children, at the comraericemeut 
of their education, on investiture with the 
sacred thread, communication of a gayatri, 
or initiatory sentence, in their marriage 
ceremonies and those adhered to on the oc- 
currences of a death in a family, have now a 
general resemblance among, or are more or 
less imitated by, all castes, classes and ranks. 
On the birth of a brahman child, the cere- 
mony cnlled “ Putrotsavam” is performed 
and on this occasion, tlie father presents 
sugar and sugar candy to relatives and 
friends. On the 1 1th day, the mother is 
anointed with the oil of the oriental sesa- 
murn. 'fliis practice of anointing with nil, 
is wholly c ntined to the Hindu community, 
thernahornedans whether of India or West- 
ern Asia are not acquainted with* it, and it 
rna^ therefore bo surmised that the Arab 
descendants of Ismail separated at an age 
when the ancestors of the Hebrew people had 
not adopted the rite. It is probable that tho 
Hebrews learned tho practice in Egypt oi’ 
from tlieir Assyrian neighbours and that tho 


parties who consult him help them greatly anointing of kings which European nations 
to ii^terpret his meaning. Sometimes the have adopted was handed down through the 
devil dance and the demoniacal clairvoyance Old Testament. On the same day (11th) the 
are extemporized, especially where the mass “ Punyalmvachanara” or the purification rite 
or the people are peculiarly addicted to for the mother and house is performed. It 
devil-worship, and perfectly familiar with is then that the child receives its name,— 
tb^ various stages of the process. In such that of some one of its grand, or great grand 
pases, if a person happen to feel the com- pai ents, — ^by the father writing it three 
juencenfbnt of the shivering fit of an ague times, with a golden ring, in unhusked rice, 
pr the vertigo of a bilious headache, his un- spread on a plate. This naming is called 
tutored imagination teaches him to think “ Namakaranam”, and is followed by the 
bimself possessed. He then sways his head guests bestowing blessings on the young 
from side, fixfes his eyes into a stare, puts onei as they scatter rice, coloured with tnr- 
himself into a posture, and begins the maniac meric, over it and the mother who are seated 
d^ce; and the by-standers run for flowers in the midst of the assembly. The father 
and fruit for an offering, or a cook or goat then distributes money to the poor, and 
to sacrifice lo his honor. The night is the tertains relatives and friends. On this night) 
time nenidly devoted to the orgies of devil- for the first time, the child is put 
daucing. And as the number of devils wor- cradle by the female guests, 
shipped is in sopje districts equal to the sing religious songs while others rock tfi 
Udnalter of the and as every act little one, and at the close^ 

with ;the moiio* dismissed after beiug preseuted yrith bete - 
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nnfc, plai'ntains and boikd pigeon pea, Ca- 
janu8 IndicTis. The birth of a girl is less a 
source of rejoicing because of that part of 
the hindu creed which lays down that parents 
and other ancestors attain Swarga-looum 
or Indra’s heaven, through a son’s efforts. 
Bach new moon, as also on the occurrence of 
an eclipse, either of the sun or moon, also, 
at the summer and winter solstices, their 
“ utrayanam” and “ datchanayanam” every 
caste hindu, whether bruhinaii, * chetrifi, 
vaisia or sudra, offers the “ Tharpanam” or 
water sacrifice, in the names of his deceased 
father, grand-fathers, great grand fathers, 
and their wives, seeds of the oriental sesa- 
mum being mixed with the water. It is as a 
means of continuing this ceremony, that hin- 
clus' long to have a son born to them as, in 
their creed, it is tanght that the manes of 
ancestors are gratified by the “ Tharpanam.” 
At five months of age, the ceremony called 
“Choulam” *)ccars, and the lobes of the cars 
are pierced with a small thin gold ring. 
When six months old, ** Anaprasanarn” or 
giving rice for the first time, is a social and 
sacred rite, at whicli, as also at Choula,” 
relatives and friends are entertained. The 
first occurrence of the birth day is celebrat- 
ed. The child is anointed and decorated 
with jewels; relatives and friends are enter- 
tained and in the evening the clyld is car- 
ried to a temple and presented to the deity 
of their sect. As the second anniversaiy 
draws near, or about that time, the boy’s 
head is shaved on a propitiojis day, which 
affords another opportunity for feasting 
friends. When five years old, the father 
fixes on an auspicious day and entrusts his 
son to a teacher. The instructor writes the 
alphabet or rather engraves it with an iron 
style, sometimes set in silver or gold, on a 
leaf of the palmyra tree, which is then co- 
loured with turmeric. The leaf is placed on 
unhusked rice spread over the floor, and the 
teacher, whatever the sect or caste of the 
pupil be, invokes the god “Vigneswara” to 
smooth the difficulties in the way of the 
child’s studies. Then, holding the boy’s 
fore-finger, he thrice traces with it the forms 
of the vowels in the rice, teaching the boy 
their sounds. The pedagogue is presented 
^ith a new cloth and some money, and dis- 
^uissed, after which relatives and friends are 
entertained. On the seventh or ninth year, 
the “ Upanayanam” is performed, on 
Jhich occasion, the family priests ; 'Upa- 
uhay-ya’ Sanscrit, Upa-dhialu, Telngu 
y&uses the boy to offer a burnt offer- 
^^Homam” to the entire pantheon of 
hy pouring ghi ‘ clarified bdtter* over 
fire. He then inveata the youth with 
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the zandiyam, the zonar or sacred cord, 
letting it fall from over the left sboalder to 
the right side. He subsequently teaohee 
tlie Gayatri to the boy, if he be of the brah- 
maniciil order, as also the ihorning, noontide^ 
and evening prayers, the duo attention ter 
which is considered sufficient to remove all 
sins committed during the day and night. 
The Gayatri or Gayatri mantrum of the brah- 
minical or priestly order, is never pronoun^ 
ced aloud — and it is exceedingly rare that 
any Tbrahman can be induced to divulge it. ' 
Its literal translation is “ Om ! earth, air, 
heaven, Om ! Let ns meditate on the su- 
preme splendour of the divine sun; may he 
illuminate our minds.” It is considered the 
most venerable text of the Vedas, and the 
common belief in and reverence for it, is 
the bond of union amongst the entire priestly 
order. With this ceremony, the boy is 
considered to he born again and he is of 
the Piinar Janma or twice* born. This is 
the spiritual birth of the hindu or his rege- 
neration, for, until this time, the uninitiated 
youth though of the brahminical class, is 
only, so far as bis right to perform religions, 
ceremonies is concerned, regarded in the 
light of a sudra. If the youth who has 
now been initiated into the mysteries of the 
brahminical order, b6 set apart for the sacer- 
dotal office of the priesthood, he is further 
marked on the muscular part of both arms, 
by being branded with the sanku or ohankand 
the ohakram or disc of Vishnu. This is called 
the “ chak rank 1 tarn.” From this time, how- 
ever, he is ranked as a bramhachaiS', or of the 
order of bachelors, for he has now entered 
on his religious life, the whole of the days 
of a spiritual brahman being apportioned into 
four religious stages, viz; that of the Bram- 
.hacharyam or bachelor-hood ; Grahastas- 
raraam or the married state : Vanaprastam, 
the living in solitude with his family ; and 
Saiinyasani or the abandonment of all world- 
ly matters. A bachelor’s dress differs from 
that of a married man in so far as he does 
not wear the dhoti, but only a wrapper 
round the lower part of the body : he is pr^ 
hibi tod 'from eating betel, and continence is 
enjoined. Among other hindu castes, the 
brarn’hacbari ceremony, is performed at 
any time prior to the celebration of marri* 
age, but their gayatri is from the Puranas, 
not the Vedas. 

Marriage . — There is no time fixed fof 
the marriage of sons. It is performed air 
any time from infancy, as the parents may 
please. But amongst the priestly and merr 
cautile orders, the brahmans and vaisia, air 
also among the goldsmiths, girls must W 
married before they attain puberty. The 
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Wlimans ^Heve tb^at .tUey would be as if 
gailty of mutder if they allowed a girl to 
grow lip before being married. And in 
southern India they, as also tlie goldsmir.li 
tribe or race or caste, regard such an oocar- 
reuce with so great horror that they consider 
it would be iuounibent on them, if it hap- 
pened, but which is invariably guarded 
against, for all the family to di’ovvn them- 
selves. At lengtli, the marriage time comes. 
Children liave no voice in the matter of 
their marriage. When parents arc desirous 
of having their sons married, they institute 
inquiries amongst their relatives or friends 
not of their own ‘ gotrani * or tribe. They 
visit her parents in a propitious hour, and 
request their daughter in marriage for their 
son. The parents of the girl make inqui- 
ries as to tlih character of the boy, and, if 
satisfied, they promise their daughter for 
bim, It is not customary for a girls* pa- 
rents to go seeking for a husband for their 
daughter. When so tar arranged, if the 
girls* parents be poor, they may perliaps 
stipulate that jewels and money shall be 
presented to their daughter, at, the marriage 
time. But this practice which is a rem- 
nant of the ancient custom of purchasing a 
wife, is gi*adually dying out with all but the 
humbler peofde. Now a days, a rich hitidu 
would disdain to receive money from the 
parents of their son-in-law, for giving their 
daughter to him, and many tribes, for India 
contains the descendants of numerous dis- 
tinct races, repel with disdain any insinua- 
tion of their readiness to sell their daugh- 
ters, Indeed son’s-in-law do now, occa- 
sionally, receive some dower of money or 
property with their brides. But the former 
practice of disposal of their female children, 
is clearly marked in their marriage law, in 
which a girl who quits her father’s house 
for her husband, in another family, ceases 
to be an heir of h^r own parents, though 
she acquires rights in the property of her 
new home, . 

When all the preliminary arrangements 
are settled, a day is fixed for the perform- 
atice of the marriage : preparations , are 
made by the father of the girl, who invites 
relatives and friepds to be present on the 
occasion, the invitations being usually com- 
"municated verbally, but sometimes by let- 
ter, On the day preceding that of the mar- 
riage, by the “ ^at’haka Varattam,” the 
youth is relieved of his bachelor-hood, the 
ceremony on this occasion consisting in the 
Honuior fire sacrifice and giving of charity, 
bq ^e marriage eve, the bridegroom ac- 
cbmpaoied by his parents, relatives and 
&ieiidB| goes m procession to the bride’s 
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. house, and, presents her w'ith a new cloth of 
some value ; -with the jewels that may have 
been before agreed on; betel nut is, handed 
to the guests, and friends and relations are 
entertained. The poor brahmans, too, are 
I remembered on the occasion, the money 
gifts to wliom are called DHtchana. I’hg 
wedding day at lengtli amvos, but with 
emotions very different from those of the 
j principal actors in ancient hindn tinio.««, for 
iu)w-a-da.ys, both bride and bridegroom are 
usiiully quite infants— and if not both so, 
the bride with most tribes certainly fg. 
Tribes of sudras, however, and a fair intel- 
lectual literary race cfJled Kait, wlio claim 
their origin fnnn a deified mortal called 
Chatr-goputr, also many of the Pariar tribes, 
allow tlieir girls to grow up and remain in 
their fathers’ house witliont any feeling of 
ahamo being associated with tlio pwictuje. 
And the Vedas teach us, that in their times, 
virtuous maidens remained unmarried in 
thoir fathers’ liouso long after tliey bad 
grown up. On the wedding-day, the bride 
and bride-groom, arc .anointed with oil, 
(the Abhiangana-s’rmnara), arc dressed in 
their best and decorated with jewels. The 
father of the bride has erected a temporary 
canopy in the court of his house, bencatJi 
which she is seated beside her groom, and 
the family pritsst commences the ceremony 
by camming them to make a burnt ofieriug 
by the Homa sacrifice, of pouring ghee into 
the lire, — whilst the priest utters a man- 
tram. At the same instant, by the Nava- 
graha Arataiiam, and Asht’ha dik palaka 
aratanara, a series of incaTitafcions, they bring 
ludra, Varuna, Agni, Varna, &c., from Sor- 
galoguiri and locate them in any casual 
article, in some part of the house. 

Wljeti seated, the girl is formally given to 

the husband (Kania-danam) literally spinster 

giving : a priest blesses some water in a 
small vessel, and the father of the girl faking 
this and his daughter’s right-hand places 
them together in the bridegroom's right* 
band, saying I do this that my father, grand- 
fathers, and great grand-fathers may attain 
(Sorga) heaven. The bridegroom then rising 
and standing before the bride, amidst the 
deafening din of tom-toms, ties round hei 
neck the mangala sntram, a thread coloureo 
with turmeric to which a golden jewel calico 
Bottu or Tala is attached. Sandal wood pas*® 
perfume, and flowers are presented to the 
guests, betel -nut is offered to all relatives 
friends and money presents are made. I"* 
married couple receive ‘ Asir-vadam’ bena 
dictions azul congratulations from the as^^' 
bly, and as they prostrate, thei^el^^ f 
their pajfehtB feetj tWt parents 
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The prostrations are also occasionally made his wife in tbeir presence. This intense re- 
at the feet of other near relatives who like- serve goes off greatly, as they gretr older, 
wise bestow a blessing. Amongst the brah> bat in no instance, perhaps, does the bindu 
mans, the ceremonials of the marriage are wife ever attain to the same freedom of 
continued for ^ve successive days, and for speech with her hnsband, as marks the ih- 
three days, or one day, or seven days, with terconrse with the young wife in a mahome- 
other castes. On the fifth or last day the dan family, where they are 8ometin\es 
gods who were brought from Sorga into the I cil equally young, and where their innocent 
bride's homo ami have been daily worshipped j prattle is the very life of the household, 
there, are released. Four earthenware pots | At. Iionie, however long she be a wife, a hin- 
placed beneath rhe pandal or canopy are dn woman never eats till her husband finishes 
filled with rice highly coloured witli turmeric his meal, she rises and stands in a respect- 
and a Brahman sitting near, by motions from ful attitnde if her husband or his parents or 
liis liands, Rffecfc.s to feed the located god.s brotliers enter the house, and at all times 
(Navediam) and then release them. This is addresses them ina^low tone of voice and 
the Naka Inlli, or offoritig of victims, to the sp<»ak» slowly. And so long as the husband’a 
gods of Sorga-locnm. And now the parents I mofher, or his sister is the head of the house, 
if the newly married couple, .as sdso relatives j the husband communicates his wishes as to 
and friends, iuterohangc presents and make | wdiat he wants his wife to do, not to her di- 
gifis to the young people. In tlio evening i rexjtly, but through his mother or sister, 
of that day, the bridegroom takes his wife Abroad I'rom home, the hindu husband and 
homo. This is done in procession, in wbi(;h wife may at all times be seen walking along 
parents and relations join, and is treated .as i the ronds, but the wife never presumes to 
a religions* ceremony called “ Grahaprave- ' walk at the side of her partner. She isaN 
siim” or house erttorinj?, immediately after ; ways a pace or so behind and a little at tho 
which the bride and bridegroom are seated in j side. 1 If they be out on matters of business, 
the middle of tho floor, the father of the girl ; the wife cemtinues all along the road, to 
presents them with new clothes, and the i*e- prompt her husbaml as to what he is to say, 
hitions and friends are feasted. After re- ; or do, but tho instant that the place of busi« 
niaining three days in her husband’s home, i tiess is reached, she falls off’ to a distance 
tho girl is tskou tmek to tho house of her ! and never presumes to take any part in the 
parents with whom she lives, making only J di.sciission. In a poor family, the wife, as in 
occasional visits to her hnsband’s residence, i all ooun tries, has to perform the entire domes- 
until puberty. On this event, her father tic duties of the household, but with richer 
sends word to lier hiislnml who presents people who keep servants, the wifj's labours 
gifts to the benrer of the happy tidings, fixes are restricted to superintendence, attention 
on an auspicious day to bring his wife home t.o her children, sewing and other female ac- 
•'md intimates the date to his falher*iii-law, quirements. They are in this social respect 
The latter prepares a cot orbed, candlestick, muchrin the position that Kuropo was a few 
cooking utensils, chairs, boxes ami other hundred years ago. But there is this dif- 
hoiisehold fittings, also buys new clothes for ference, that scarcely a hindu wife is able to 
his daughter, whom they convey to her bus- read or write or even permitted to learn, 
hand’s house for good, ami an entertainment Lately, in the presidency towns, a few female 
is given to all relatives and friends. Her scliools have been established by the better 
parents rem,ain in the house with their educated liindus, who are desirous that the- 
daughter atid son-in-law, for two or thi’ee next generation shall receive educated part- 
^ftya, and before taking leave of them they ners in their homes. But in all Indi.a, out; 
give them some advice for their guidance. of a population of nearly one hundred millf- 
Marrted Ufa ; — From this time, the young ons of hindns, there were not, perhaps, in 
wife lives with her husband, in snbser- i860, three thousand girls, of tho higher 
vience to her mother-in-law, or sister-iii- hindu castes, under tuition. The younger ' 
law, whichever be tho head woman in her men are averse to the continuance of tko 
we'v home. As a young thing, she cannot intense restraint hitherto imposed on theiiv 
much to say ; but her^ little ways and homes and are breaking through it, biifc: 
*inytalk are at. an end, and it is oven, on these are almost solitary exceptions to the 
occasions, considered highly indecor- vast mass. Brahman girls are forbidden to 
for her to speak at all. She cannot bo educated at all, and those who urge edu^ 
jpeuk to her hiisbaigl in tho presence of his cation on them are opposed by the women 
father or mother or other people, and themselves who will exclaim what ! wo^ld 
from shame- facedness, partly from you make us as dancing girls! thf; 
of them, her husband rarely speaks to eiiaoational efforts jiaviiig only hitliertod^^^^^^^ 
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; Infected td bucIi Tinfortnnato Bl6ters,{Vom tbe 
fear, aud it is shared with many men of the 
hinduB and mahomedans, thatedncution may 
tempt, by giving facilities, to vice. In this, 
they evidence a great ignoi'anee of hnninn 
nature, a more enlarged knowledge of which 
WOtdd convince them that only the training 
0^ the moral faculties can uproot vi(;e which, 
where the evil desire prevails, no rcsiric- 
tions can restrain. The utmost that a brah- 
man woman learns arc the songs and hymns 
Btmg by women in their own houses, during 
xnaxIriagRS and other festivals. The hindn 
wife, bred from her childhood in the strictest j 
seclusion ; consigned at an early age to the 
dare of a husband of whom she can have pre- 
viously known little or nothing, and who is 
often as dependent upon others as herself— ' 
she leads a life of mysterious quietude, ! 
varied only by the rites of religion and the. I 
ordinai'y events of the family. Of the world ! 
around her she knows nothing. All her 
thoughts and ' feelings, joys and sorrows, 
desiras and affections, ara imprisoned within 
the little circle of her own household. Her* | 
mental faculties are either altogether iindeve- • 
loped, or wasted ppon toys, oimaments, idle j 
tales, family gossip, or similar frivolities. ; 
Her moral powers too are overlaid by super- ' 
stition and prejudice. Yet these ladies are | 
the mothers of the rising generation who are 
acquiring a language and the lit«rature of ! 
Europe and fondly imagining thatits members i 
are as capable of exercising the rights of self* 
gbvernroent and self control as those >v)io ; 
have sprung from the free and independent | 
women of the western world, whose mothers . 
in the warlike ages, took part the conn- i 
cils of their nations and accompanied 'their | 
warriors to the field. Hindu wives are only \ 
allowed to speak to their nearest )'elations, j 

‘ fathers, brothers, <kc. and are never trustee! ; 
from home alone. Married women, when at . 
.fhe daily bath, smear their bodies with lur- i 
meric, and place on their foreheads the j 
round mark wit.li the red colouring matter I 
from the turmeric? and like many other | 
orientals paint their cye-lashes >vith lamp 
black. Married wom en also w’ear a bod dice. 
Though the sliastras permit the hindu widow 
to re-marry, custom which Is more rigorous 
fl^bids it, and, once widows, they ever after 
remain single. 

i)eath and future state. — When a hindn 
die^ there is the usual tokens Of grief amongst 
relatives ; but women, evfiice their emotion 
withgreatdemonstrationsaudnoiM, proclaim- 
' in|^ albud the good qualities of the deceased as 
^ theWbeat their brea^ and mouths. The death 
ts fkt distant, and onoo beard is 
; RelsitiTee, and fiends, ob 
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learning the melatioh'oiy^ tidings go to the 

house of mourning to condole With the bereav- 
ed family and the women join in the death 
wail, which rhses loud above all the other 
sounds of the busy world around. As death 
is drawing near, however, the attendants 
after purifying the liouse with cow'-dQng,per. 
form tlie Jiva Praias-ebittani, by laving the 
I dying inairsbody with water, placing in his 
I mouti) or cjiusiiig him to drink a little milk, 
i buttermillc, honey, treacle and plantains 
•' (panchakavia) and then releasingacow. Such 
I au ordeal few men in weak.health could, with- 
stand, and it may not bo doubted that it is 
never performed without hastening the fatal 
event, for the attendants fpree the tive things 
into the dying man’s mouth. After demise 
the corpse is washed and dressed. The fa- 
mily priest pronounces certain inautrams of 
purification over it, for every household Las 
its o\yn brahman teacher. It is borne on a 
bier to the burning ground, by four men, 
and followed by relatives and friends, both 
men and women. A large heap of firewood 
and dried cowdung cakes, has been already 
gathered together there, which are stacked 
up over the remains and the son sets the pile 
on Hro. It is their belief that as death ports 
the soul from the body, the uod of Justice, 
Yamu, sends two angels with an iiivLsilde 
form to receive into it the flitting spirit and 
convey it to Yama-locum, his hail of justice, 
to be tried there and awarded its sentence of 
future punishment or reward.. The secre- 
tary, Ohitrogiipta, records the (l(Miree, and 
the disembodied .spirit takes np its abode in 
Sorga, or in Narika, or re-viriis earth to be 
re-born and afforded another opportanity of 
gaining release from mortiality. The day 
following the demise and incremation, they 
re-visit the spot. They pour milk or water, 
or milk and water over the aslies and make 
an offering of rice, to the Preta, the departed 
soul. On the second, third or fifth day, the 
.son selects any small black stone or three 
blackstones wliich lie places against a pip&^ 
tree, Ficus religi().sa, on the bank of a pond or 
tank.. This reprcsoiits tlie deceased, or rather 
his Preta is supposed to be located in the stone 
and where three stones are used, those also 
of his grandfather or great grandfather, and 
each day the sou offers ito the stone or stones’ 
a water sacrifice to quench the thirst of tbe 
departed. He Also cooks rice there, aD( 

1 offers it to a crow to satisfy tbe hunger of 
the deceased ; he continues this every 
ingtill the tenth day; because it is 
hindu belief that the squl of the depart®** 
hovers abQut the house for ten twel^® 
daym and.theu takes «q> that future v 

tioB whie% a«oerdmg'ta their oih***® 
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trfttuimigration of soola, may be its lot. On 
the tenth day, the strme is thrown into the 
water. ^ The object of all this, is their belief 
that the. shade of the departed is occupying 
five separate beings and places, one des- 
cends upon hi.s son, a second rests on 
the place of incremation, a third i!i . the 
lioiise .he has left, a fourth in tlie stones 
that are raised to represent him, and 
the fifth in the Crow to which the fotid is 
thrown. And if the crow refuse the food, 
the beholders deem it an augury Of the ill 
life of tlie departed, or that some object of 
his life pemaino<l incomplete. If the deceas- 
ed was a married man, the “Marigalasutram” | 
or sacred thread, which was tied round the i 
neck of his bride on the wedding day, is now 
broken by other widows of the larriily. She 
cease.s to wear a bod<lice, or jewels, or flow- 
orH in her hair. She discontinues, the use 
of turmeric when at the bath, the red mfirk 
is no lunger placed on her forehead and in 
many (jases the long black tresses are re- 
moved, for some classes of brahman women 
iiave their head shaved. From this time | 
their lives are one continued scene of mi.sery. | 
Restricted to the meanest of the household | 
avocations, they are treated by their nearest I 
relatives with contumely and neglect. Their ' 
very loneliness and boreavenieiit, instead of 
being occasion forsyiii[)athyand endeamieiii, 
only calls forth harsh, often brutal, treat* | 
ment. Their very condition i.s a term of abuse, ! 
aud denied it on earth many a hind a widow | 
seeks peac^e ir> the grave, for there the I 
wicked cease from troubling and there the \ 


intolerable burihen, for the their 

faith compel their porformnee* 
son have not money of his own with 
to perform this, he must beg for it or bor*- 
row it for the purpose.- The importance to 
the deceased of the performance of this an-, 
niversary rite, is considered very great, and 
it is this which occasions the great desire to 
have a son. If the family be what in law iS 
called a united hiiidu family, the ceremo*^ 
iiial is conducted by the eldest son, baV 
where they have separated, each son mast 
perform it sepiiratcly. For those who have 
iu»Hons, the widow can perform it, and the 
widower husband can do the same for his 
wife. On the future auulversaries the Srad- 
ha only is performed. ^ , 

Villaije deiilea. — Amongst the hindu gods, . 
of which the various Vedas and the more re- 
j cent Puraiuis make no mention, are the vil- 
I lago deities. Every hamlet has its own 
I object of adoration, always supposed to be 
a gf>ddes.s aud the idol is gener^ly a black 
steiie or piece of wood. Amongst names 
i given to it are 

Ai-AnkaUAmma. Ycllamma. 

Poiii-Amaia or gold Padavottu Amma. 

mother. Tulukaii Amma. 

Kaui>aiutna. Muttum.iri. 

Ycgatsil. Potearainma. 

Mutiiilamma or Pearl Karikatta. 

mother. Tanthoniamrna* 

Tripura'Buntiari or the Daudumari. 
bcaatifal of three Mallamma. 
cities : — Cbinnamma. 

Palcri Amma orPeriya- Ammaanamma. 

amma or great goddess. Cboundeswari. 

Osiiramma. " VodivatCa. ^ 


weary be at rest. On the eleventh day, among 1 Sellamma. ( Nagattamma. 

brahmans, the son of the deceased selects They are also cJilled Amman, (?n(wc.) and 
two or three relatives or several brahmans Amma ( fern.) is generally supposed to mean 
to be ill the place, or representatives, of mother, but, the Ammun may also bo the 
bis parent, 'fhey are andinted with the .western word for the sun. The villagers believe 
oil of the oriental sesamum. The son that these goddesses protect them from sick- 
presonta them with flowers, the sandal ness and losses, and that their worship averts 
perfume .and new cloths, and then enter- or romedies such. A pujali or pnjari, 
tains them. Until they flnish their meal, worshipping priest, of the sudra caste, is- 
tio member of the household is allowed appointed for her daily worship. ^ He on- 
to parteke of food. So soon os they rise, ointe her da^ily and puts ashes on her head, 
however, a morsel of rice is thrown to the really on the top of the stoue, for it isnot ak 
crows and the representatives of the deceas- image lieing entirely without shape, a mere 
edare dismissed with betel-nut, new cloths, stone from the neighbouring brook or river. . 
ii'Qd presents of money, according to the sons In a small pot, he cooks rice, which he colleots . 
means. All other relations prosent are then from the villagers in turn, presents it to ^e 
entertained. For one year, from this time idol and then takes it to his own home. He‘ 
becomes a monthly ceremonial on the breaks a cocoanat in front of the idol, te ; 
^y of the deceased's demise. On the first which he offers it. But the one-half he 
^-flniversary of deceased persons “ Samvat- keeps for himself and gives the other to. the <; 
sarikam,” a hinda, however poor, must, families from whom . he collected the fniiit*§‘j 
wite mach display; perform the ceremonies The villagers make vows to their goddesa/to: 
^hich are then reqnired. This necessity is offer np to her fowls and sheep in saori^pht ' 
^ gr^taai to all ofi^em, bat where several If she will falftll their deiirea Onqe ayjNlWi^ 
^ths ^have oecfarr^dm afiimily, it is an , the villain collect money hj rol^iipthm'' 
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»iid celebnit^ a feast in honor of their god- 
idess during which sh^ep nud fowls are Idrge- 
Jy sacrificed. The sudra Lindas and the 
entire servile tribes in the south of India, 
liave the fullest faith in tlieir respective viU 
lage goddesses. When they or their .children 
are .overtaken by sickness, they seek the 
idol, andcon.sult the pnjari, who sings songs, 
ufieois tohear the Amman's voice, and then 
announces to the worshipper theofiering that 
must be presented. If cholera break out it 
is not unusual for some neigh bonritig village 
deity suddenly to rise into great impoi tanoe 
and the sacrificial rite is then almost uncutis* 
ingly performed. The liiiidus too have 
even personified this pestilence into a god- 
dess whom they liavo named MahaKali, and 
believe that if they neglect her worship she 
desti'oys them by the disease. Indeed g4)dK 
are still in process of establishment and small 

S ox and cholera, have thus been pet sonified, , 
[aba-Kali ofUjjain bein^j the goddess of j 
cholera and Mari- Amman of the Tamils is a 
small pox deity. W Iten a person i.s ottacked 
with small pox, they believe that the goddess 
has taken possession of the sick mati. 'i'hey 
enteiiain a great dread of this' godde.ss. 
While in the house, the sexes remain apart 
until rocoverv and until the sick has been 
puiified by ablation. They place the leaves 
of the margosa tree besides the sick person, 
because the goddess is supposed to delight 
in this tree. They give cooling food but 
employ neither internal nor external I’cine- 
dies, in reverence for the deity. The women 
of the household, offer rice ffoiir mixed with 
jagri or coarse sugar and black gram (pairu, 
Tam. pesalu, Tel.) before the patient in 
honor of the goddess, and after wai'ds distri- 
bute offerings to sudras and others. On 
the seventh day, i. e, what medical 
men call the 15 th day, the invalid is bathed 
in cold water, and the whole body rubbed 
with a pasty mixture of leaves of the mar- 
gosa (melia and azadiraebta) mixed with 
tnriueric, and on the same day rice mixed 
; with curds arc distiibuted to snams. If in tlie 
virulence of the disease an eye be lost, it is at- 
tribnted to something having been done, dis- 
pleasing to the goddess. The goddess in- 
ia supposed to appear in three forms as 
Taita ammavaru or * Chinnamavaru, i. o. 
email goddess or measles. Peddamavaru or 
gre^t goddess or small pox, and Pairamma- 
varU or goddess oi green gram, the two first 
'of which are mostlearcd 
^ The coo;.-— Hindus regard the cow aa sa- 
pred. Every morning, the Linda wife or 
servant spreads the floor withcowdung 
muted with wate^ pai^ily as a holy duty, 
partly fmi cteanlinesa She sp^mklea the 
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urine of the cowi over her head/aiid.sprin. 
kies it about the house in purifi cation, wheu 
anything has occuri'ed to make ih in their 
religion, unclean. Every morning on rising 
from bed, every liindu is enjoined to cast 4 
glance on the objects mentioned iu tlie lul- 
lowing ^ 

SloJcam. 

A (kapahim brindled) cow, a niiwor, tlie 
Kun, a. rich man, a king, a priest, a giver of 
rice (in charity) and n cliaste wottmn. It 
is nut, how'ever, tlio cow’s lace, but its tail, 
oti which they cast t heir look, there being 
no merit in its face. Their faith regards 
the protecting of the cow as a highly ineri- 
torioiis duty. AVheri a liindu is dying, hi.H 
relations give a cow to a brahmin, and re- 
peat tl 10 gift on the clevenili day after the 
demise. When a brahmin is married, the 
father of the bride always gives cow, 
“ Siira.bhi,” to bis soii-in-l.i w, along witli 
other presents. Every Friday, the liindu 
wife washes her cow. She smears its face 
w’ith turmeric and ornaments the animals 
forehead with a round mark from the red 
powder prepared from lime and turmeriu. 
Some hi Ildus call the cow Kama Denava, 
or Kama-dhenii, the servant of Iiidra, 
other hinduB believe that the cow is 
Lakshmi, the goddess of prosperity w’hoin 
they thus propitiate by their worship. If 
they see any one beat a cow they will 
beseech him to desist. Those who do not 
possess a cow', will buy some grass 
and give it to that of their neighbour, 
and regard this as meritorious. Ainnngst 
the five deadly sins, is that of killing a cow, 
the other four are killing a brahman, a preg- 
nant woman, a child, and killing one’s mo- 
ther. 

The bull is the vahaii or vehiclp of Siva 
and called nandi. In all temples of this god, 
may be seen the image of this animal made of 
black stone kneeling before the lingara and 
yoni, the symbols of Siva and Parvati. And? 
in pictures, Siva is invariably represented 
riding on liis vahan or vehicle, a bull. A 
bull, both in the Saiva and Vaishiiavpi tem- 
ples, carries the kettle drums which 
sounded for worship, three times daily- 
When a cow or bull falls sick, hindus will 
vow that if the animal recover, it shall he 
left in the temple ; and every Friday v the 
brahmins employed in the services of the 
temple when they lave Siva- 8 symbol 
the nandi with milk, in the oeiwinony called 
Palu.Abhithekaxn, the devoted buUookaAre 
Hkewiae thaa Washed-i^ v > ’ ' • ' ^ 
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Clerical and lay hindw and fotins of ww- 
hindus ai*u classed as Vaidi- 
kam aud Laukalam or Ijao-kikani, clergy 
and laity. It is a common notion that the 
iirahrniiisy of India are the priests of the 
hindus, bnt this *is not coirect. Even 
bruhinins, though of the priestly or ssci’ed 
order, are not all priests, ‘tlio vast bulk of 
this class being employed in lay pursuits, as 
soldiers, merclianls, lawyers, clerks, perhaps 
in every avocation of daily life except such as 
involve manual labour wliich in the south of 
Jndja, is not known though tiiey are agricul- 
tiirists in northern India. Various sects of 
liindus liave priests of the sudra caste, aud 
the many Pariah races emjiloy members of 
their particular tribe or race. Sfteaking in 
.1 general way it may be stated that where 
the people of India .are followers of the Pu- 
ranas and Vedas, their priests are invariably 
hraljuiins, but the extensive Ijiiigait 
.sret aud the Jain, and all the sect.s or 
tribes who worship the village dei(ie.s, or 
adhere to spirit or devil worship, select 
priests from their own classes. Also tlie 
konisallar, or artificer tribes of sndras, all 
of whom wear the sacred cord, though pay- 
ing respect to brahmins, select an ascetic 
member of their own caste as tlieir priest. 
Tliey have also their family priest from 
their own circle. Indeed they claim for 
themselves a superiority to the entire brah- 
niinical order, asserting their origin to be 
higher, and no one of the komsallar would 
accept of water from a brahmin. But, in 
the usual discrepant chai’acter of the people 
altliougli thekomsalav claim that their caste 
is superior to that of the brahmins and 
though they Jiave got the bralimiuical vedas 
yet their manner of conversing and dress- 
ing their women’s clothes and ornaments, 
resembles that of non-braliminical castes. 
There also exists a vast diftorence in their 
religious matters ; and, in paying respect to 
brahmins they say and use the “ Daridam” 
and not, as from an inferior to a superior 
the Namaskarum, as one brahmin will 
to another. Amongst the saiva sect who 
have brahmin priests, he is styled san- 
kam cliari, and is invariably a sanyssi or 
ascetic. He resides in a matbam or monas- 
tery along with other brnbrains to whom 
^ imparts religions instruction or pri^aches. 
He is greatly reverenced by bis disciples, who 
i-egard him as almost equal to a god. The 
monastery is supported by the disciples* gifts, 
ihe members of the monastery are charitable 
to all the poor, and eroct temples out of sur- 
plus i*eceiptsf Bnt tlie head of the estab- 
lishment, the Mat’ha di-padi, when he tra- 
vels to superintend his followers, does so 
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with vast pomp and display, in a litter of a 
peculiar form, often richly ornamented, aud 
accompanied by a great concourse of people, 
with elephants, horses aud conveyances for 
his property. Like all RHuyasi and brah- 
mins encaged in religious duties the members 
of the Matliam bathe thi'ice daily. Twice 
daily, the chief wovRhips the salagraxna, 
a fossil aninif>nife from the Gogra, or 
a gold, silver, or copper idol of Kristna or 
SivH. After wHshiug the idol with wmterhe 
dccoiufes in with the sectarifin mark and 
wor.ship.s it with jJfcrings of flowers aud 
tulsi leaves, lie drinks a little of the water 
used in the worship and the i*ost is carefully 
preserved in a silver cup nlong with tulsi 
leaves, and given from a small spoon, “ Vood- 
hariii,” into the Jjands of disciples who 
greatly esteem tlie gift as cleansing from all 
sin. The head pi-Iest only eats once a day, 
and before faking his meal, he invariably 
presents it to tlie deity. Di.*iciples when 
tliey approach the head priest, prostrate 
themselves before liiiii. 

Superstitions . — The hindus believe in 
omens, good and bad, and look for them, 
as eiicoumgements or w'ariiings, on most oc- 
casions, such as in journeying from oiicplaoe 
to another or wlicri a marriage is on the tapis. 
It is considered a favourable omen, if when 
proceeding on business, a crow fly from left 
to right / or tlie traveller meet two brah- 
mans ; or a married woman *, or a sudra with 
a stick in liis hand ; or a jackall be seen. If 
these good omens occur they believe that 
they will certainly succeed in tWe object of 
their journey. It is a bad omen to meet a 
single brahman ; or a widow ; or if a crow 
fly from right to left : or a cat cross their 
path. On seeing any of these evil omens, 
almost every hindu will postpone his jour- 
ney, however emergent ; though in this latter 
case he may return home for a little and 
start again. It is a good omen if \vhen a 
marriage is under discussion, the toll of a 
bell be heal'd or the neigh of a horse. But a 
person sneezing, or the sudden extinguish- 
ing of a light, are bad omens. V 

Ceremonials of worship . — A brahman who 
attends to his religious duties, bathes before 
sun rise in cold water and performs a watisv 
sacrifice or libation from his Land : for in- 
stance he says — 

oaS;s^'6 -jjTPiWg 

^ 8 . _ ' . ' 

Apavitr’ha p’vitrova sarwawastham g'^r 
piya yesmaret’h PuudVikach’m sababia bbi^- 
eat'] r’aba shuchihi. ; 
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' HjIrfiOO'. HIM^tdO. 

% u,e. He who meditates on Pandci kaoha (he ^th the lotoa>eye) thoagb n verr MAf 

sinner, will be e j 5 «« 


efd^Sn^ 8Saacr»^«8 


;Si>"intf*iroaS 

^'^«9'»083'S i>' 

tfoX oa3'iJj^^cxyj-«cx6 «.d<£2(^ 

OSStp^ iS'jJg. 

If he sprinkle over his head, waler which is pure and holy, he w’ill be purified and 
strengthened. 


Apohista maio bhnvahasnana nij4 d’dMia. 
tana m'heiunaya ch*chaKd yoya sivatamo ra- 
asha, tasia b'hajaitb hanaha ushtiriya matlr. 
i^ahii tasma aranga inaihavo ycsia chayaiva 
jiuvd’ha apojinim yed’ha jlnahu. # 




Suriashtcha inamanaistcha many u-pStu eat. 
cha many 11 krutebialiii papebh to rakchantam 
yedratriath papamakarnsham niauasn, raclm, 
— haata bMiiam, padb’liiam udar^na, sisht’na, 
ratri, stadava lumpatu’ yctkiiic'hi duritain, 
mai idarnaham mam amriita yonou sutie 
joitishi j’homi swaha. 


e^r?lo-gr*o oa3|jr*^ 

OJar^ •in^si 3 T^ 6 :>iko Sj^-^ 

s?^p ;&»2S-6ri 

O5SS>^00 JSbS^io ;^Oaa 0»5^o^D;J^b sSir* 

5^©' 2?*i;7V^S>j 

All sins committed during the night by word, deed, mind, mouth, hand.s, feet, belly, 
organs, or in anger, will be forgiven by Surie jotishi the light of the sun.)^ 

The next part of the ritual is the ceremony called w^e-'^o Arg’hiam which is performed 

to fris thesun from the Ragshisa who ia striving to hinder' its appearance. This consists in 
, olfenng, four times, a water sacrifice or libation, by taking water in the hands and throwing 
it on the ground, as he four times pronounces the Vedie^gaitri : 

,4jO ijo tf'dtxo O’m ! Bhurbhuva R.suvaha, O’m ! Tatsa 

^er* -isfic • $ss=sn $as^ ■cs.T,;rs ,-6^" « vit’hr„ yarennyim. B’bar|^_dev58yi dhi- 
o *^0 L mam dhiyoyonahapracho dayath. 

O’m ! E^rth, air, heaven. O’m ! let us meditiite on the supreme splendour of the 
dilrine sun. May he illuiiiiuate our minds. 

. • After this he prays at length or briefly, at will, but it. is in tUe form of a commenting or 
expounding of the above gaitri, something in this wise, 

i»o z(^ tSe-sJ^ O’m ! Iti ekacharam Bramhn, Agnir de- 

l«3tqfi si^e8()B.o -7Poa5,5o ^oiSo -iJifjSr. vata, Brahma itiarshiin gaitrim Chandam, 
^ ^ ^ . 1 Paramat’raam, 8arupam,sayiijiara vimogam, 

(i^cs^K^o o^cfts^DjCo Zjo ^ O’m! Aiatii Varada devi, at’chavara, Bram- 
ctisr^ SIJtt* ’iS) 230sh^ •{SoSoQo ha samit’tam, Gaitrim, Chandasam, mate* 

^ ^ Bmhma, jusas swame, yedaohatb ku- 

^ ^ ^ rut6 papam, t’danhath, Prati much^te, ye- 

■a» OQSi$;S^ S ^2S5S^ 1 9^9 dratriat’h, kurute, papain, tad-ratriath, prati 

«^ie»S(5*^aSr.Zi0(^«0-i ^’■Sio S.jyjOOBir, 


p. ■a^]!Po -zp:^ frsij^p ecSk^s 

•fi'o^csSbg s^r^ 

'3^SS'd8r»Sb aj»'sr»^055irx.2X3 •jSb'jSgfe 

TfOJ^eblx sSr-W^Sj-^OCir^Sb I'l- 
oaS au tp 

a3cr»TP08$|9 CbTxg 

•fUnTy* 

m 


vidie, Saraswati, 0 josi, sahosi, balamasi, 
brajusi, deviiuam, d’hama namasi, viswa 
masi, visiaw yuba, sarvatnasi sarvayuhu, 
abibhurom, gaitrim, avaha yami, savitrimj 
avaha yami Saraswatim, avahayami Chanda 
Rushim. Avaha yami, Shriam Avaha yami, 
ballam avaha yami ; Gaitria, Gaitri Ohaudo, 
Yiswalnitra Rushi hi, Savita devata, Agnihi 
mnkk(im ; Brahma siraha ; Vish’t nuhu h^- 
daium ; Budraha sikaha. Prud’hi vi yopilii ; 
prana* pana, vianodana, skmana, saprana; 
Bwetavarna sainkhiana sagotra, gaitri, cha- 
tnrvigumshetti, atohara tripa^, shatgutshi- 
hi paneba shirashe'pan ian&Tiniogabu* 
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4j*^oaS{^ TT^^o •e^^PgXoo’ ‘6'j5r»,«.i»(^l:i;otf ^Si>.B-' ^oas > 

c|0 »r«Kg. ... V .’'./ 

O’m ! is Brahma: iU.god is Agni. Bramha is Rishi. Gaoiri is Chanda : the form is 
Arsharo (the true boing) : its province is to join Para Brahmam i Snpreme being) and it 
is the giver of every tl)ing asked. As the Gayatri is the purest of aW Chaudas, I beg to 
be shoivn the form of Para Brahmam and to be forgiven the sins committed by day anct 
right. I beg that the Gayatri, the form of Para Brahmam, Saras wati, Mukti, Locum 
(the world,) kalani (ages of the world), all created thing.s of the world, and their lives, 
irav pervade my heart. He then meditates on the Guiti'i, Savitri, (the sun), Saraswati, 
Ohandinishi, d;c. A.s for Oaitri, Gaitri i.s Chanda, Viswa-mitra, Rishi. Suria (the sun) is • 
god ; Agni is face ; Brahma is head ; VishnO is heart ; Eudra is hair; Prit’hivi is the yoni; 
Pancha-pranalu (form of five lives) pniiia, pana, viana, udana, sainaiia, S’weta-varna (white 
colour) Saukhayanasa, Gotra (tribe); and twenty-four letters, three feet, — six bellies, five 
lioads, as such I pray and believe. The worshipper here repeats the Gaitri, ten times 
over and over, for it is regarded as the holiest verse of the Vedas. And he again medi- 
tiites on its beauty and sanctity. Ho says, Gaitri is splendour ; is like pearls, corals, 
sapphire, gold, &c. It wears a crown studded with moon and precious stones, and he 
invokes Tatwani (Chastity,) Vara pradai (bestower of gifts)^ and he who possesses the 
Saiika, Chakra, Gada, &c., (Vishnu), 


'sC ' Otv:r»d 

0839 o® iOwai 

■cp^o 

W 


Mitiusia chershane d'hrutaha s’ravo*d4va- 
sia s’ianasirn sat'iam chitras’ra was’ramam 
mitroj'nanu yataiti prajauaiiti mitrodha- 
d’ham prndivi mutadiaiu mitraha kristibi 
auiinisha hijasb’he sat’iaya hav’iam, ghrutava 
d'vid’hema prasa niitra martio astu paia 
’swan i^iosta aditia titehutivru t^uanahuniate 
najiate totr> nay ana m’gumao ashno tientito 
Tiudurat’ii O ni namaha prueliai d’se: 


gi®-Coa^ 

In this he pmys or ofters supplicjations to vSuria ' the suii), and to the cardinal points 
pr}ielii-de.sa, dachiiia, pradichi and udiclii and their deities Agni, Yama, Nairuti and 
Kshania, and pi-ostrsites himself in adoration, flo begs that the Rishis who dw^ell between 
die Ganga :ind Jamiia may always be with him, and again prostrates himself to them, 
^nd also to Stindeya, Gaitri, Savatri, Saraawati, and all the gods ; also to the Rishis, 
Munis, Gurus, mid Pithrus. He prostrates liinnself to Prit'liivi, (earth) Apaua (water) 
Tej'ha, light) Vayu (air) and Akasam the god w'bo possesses the form of the five ele- 
ments and liegs Sandeya who is adored by all creatures, all created things and prapan- 
cham (the world) to protect him. If a Saiva he also thus meditates : Siva is VisHiiu and 
Vislmu is Siva; and Vishnu’s lieart is Siva’s heart, and Siva’s heart is Vishnu’s : — If a 
Vaisliiiava, ho prostrates to Govinda and to Kristna, as the protector of the world, 
and implores that as the watgp'fpom the sky is gathered on earth and Hows- to the ^ea so* 
to let his prayers be gathered by all the.gods and ofi’ered to Kesava ( a name of Vish* 
Qti). He then pronounces the name of J’nsr dlinna, 1 the protector of mankind) and prays 
that all virtue and blessings may attend those that go to all the sacred rivers and 
all the sncitid books. He then prostrates himself (t.o Va.su deva if a Saiva) or to Vishnu 
iif aVaishnava) to Sarvantariami, god, who pervades all creatures, and prays him to 
* bless all the brahmins and cows within the Ami* spn.s, mentioning his own name^. his. 
Got’hram or tribe, Rishis. At the close, he ofi’ers to Narayuna, his deeds by body, ipoutb, 
heart and senses. 


This coBcludes the morning prayer. At noon, the same is repeated, and^he prays tb" 
Suria (the sun) in words to the following effect. 

^ Asatienah rajSsa varlamano niveshienUTi 

y, 
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- vlii the evening, the Rame prayera recnr, 
md he implovea Varnr a (the yod of ihe 
West,) in sacred words commencing 

Sjor-S&psc^y^ 

jJIkoTapo osstsj:^ ‘s^vs^ 

e?O»c^0. boasSoo'^ tfl3br» sSa-sr^ 

•sy 0^^2*085 56DroogXPxi'"l .^'£^e;C»5(^ 

gg)0^^s6».'ew. 

Aguistchia, ilamaniaRtcha, MaTininp!\tay;i' 
stch, Manninkrntebliiyaha pupeblii’yo, rnk- 
ch^nt4m YndHnii’hat. linammo Varnna s’rn- 
ti havam adiactha munulaya twania vas’yu- 
raohake. 

Legal rlyhtit nf liufthn ml nnd wife . — After 
this general view of thcii* social customs, their 
lepfa I rights in marriage may now be des- 
cribed. A girl is accoinifced by law mar- 
riageable at the age of t*iglit. Girls are 
however given in marriage at t])c age of two, 
and upwards, till they atiaiu their maturity. 
A bieilirnin girl attaining matuiit-y without 
having contracted marriage forfeits her caste. 
The girl when married remains with her own 
family until she reach maturity, when her 
husband can claim her and remove her to 
hts house. The right of choosing a husband 
for the girl rests fir.'^t witli her father. 
Should he have demised, it devolves in suc- 


where the raarria^ may have been eflPeeted 
through fraud practised upon the girl, and 
which is reprobated' for al I classes. Though 
each class has its characteristic description 
of marriage there is nothing to bind them to 
the rites appropriate to thim. A brahman 
for example, may contract an A.8ura mai*. 
riago and a Sndra a Brahma one. The 
Brahma and Asnra are the most usual spe- 
cies of marriage. 'I’lio former is afi approved 
one, and tlie latter, as a sordid proceodiinf, 
is disapproved ' T. 42, 43; Macnaughteu 
,kmr\ [. 60.) The binding cipcnmstance.s 
essential to the completion of a marriage are 
gift and acceptance of the girl; and the cere- 
mony termed Saptapatiii, or the seven 
steps. This is performed by the bridegroom 
placing the bride’.s foot sncces-sively on seven 
j lines drawn on rice in a platter. From this 
I observance has followed the practice of any 
two persons pledging mutual friendship by 
I taking seven steps together, so tliat the term 
I Saptapathinam has come to bo synonym- 
ous with friemiship. The cerenioniai in 
qne.stion accompli.‘-hes the marriage. The 
other ceremonies observed, in chiding sacri- 
fice by fire ' .Hornarn, i are of minor signili- 
cance. The tying the tali, or nuptial token, 
by the bridegroom rounil the neck of the 
bride, is a practice sanctioned by usage, but 
not prescribed in the Sastras. The above 


cession upon her paternal gvand-fatlier, bro- matrimonial contract in itself tixes the con- 
ther, paternal uncle, male paternal cousins, and dition of the parties as marrieil, irrespective 
lastly upon her motlter. If those relatives of tlie consummation of the marringe when 
should have neglected the duty of choosing the female, on reaching maturity, is taktm 
a husband for tlie girl np to three years after home by the husband. It brings the girl, 
sho may have attained rlio age of eight, she j should her husband die, to the state ot 
isat liberty tochoo.se for lier.'-elf. The three widowhood, with its attendant consequence, 
superior classes, namely the hralinuan, or | and gives her right of inlieritance in her 
the sacerdotal order, the Kshatrya, or the ‘ husband’s family. When either party incurs 
mUitary tribe, and tlie Vaisya, or the mer- forfeiture of caste, intercourse between them 
.cantile body, may not contract marriage ceases ; and slionld the loss of caste be on 
until they have complete<l the stage of stu- the side of the female, and sho be .sonlessshe 
dentsbipGVIenniii. 4. , tlie opening of which : is accounted as dead and funeral rites arc 
period is marked by performanco of the performed for ‘ her fSmruti chandrika, on 
Upianayanam, or investiture with Ml e sacred text of Va.sista and Yajiia vulkia.) If Mio 
thread, and the close by a ceremony termed have a son, he is bound to maintain her, and 
Samatustlmna. For the sndras, or the | in this way, under such circumstances, her 
PCiwile clas.s, who have no stage of stn- 1 existence is recognized notwithstanding her 
dentship, there is no lirnitatioTi as to the time loss of caste. Infidelity in the female, savo^ 
for marriage. There are eight, .species of marri- in c«*rtain of the lowest classes, occasions for- 
age Viz: Brahma, Oaiva, Arsha-and Prajapatya feiture of caste and puts an end to the inar- 
which are appropriate for brahmans, and are riagu (Sniruti clmudrika. ) The husband how- 
besed upon disinterested motives; the Gaud- ever is not entitled to damages from 
harva and Unshasa, which arc appropriate adulterer, the Hindu law not providing fo^ 
forKshetiwns, and are founded the former on discretionary damages upon any account. 
reciprocal desire, and the hitter on conquest; i Impotence in the man and confirmed bar- 
ihe Asura, which is practised by Vaisya ' re.'.ess in the woman, as also loathest>me or 
aud vSndms, wherein the consent of the incurable disease in either^ justify separation 

party giving away the girl is obtained by a (I. 47), but will not sever the man’iagei’^ 
pecuniary consideration ; aiTd the Paisbacha (Strange's Hindu Law.) 
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freei and Pknfe saoced to the hindoos.^ Blumaj and devoted mnoh attentiq^ to the 

Cratrova reIigiosa> ^mpai'ison of them with similaic remains 

nn»’vala, Siva. found in Englatid. He oalls thentSoytho^ 

Joiiesia asoca. Celtic or Soytho-Druidical. Neither the, Hill 

Cajsalpinia pulcherrima, people, the Toda and Cnrubar, nor any 

Jasminum uudiilatam, „& Vishnu. Hindus know anything about <!he race tO; 

Guottardia specioaa. wbich tliese Dniidical remains belonged, and V 

Oalophyllum inopliyllum neither in Sanscrit literature, nor in that of 

Oroganuin iriaijorana the Dravidian languages is there any 

Ixora bandhuca tradition on the subject. The Tamil peoplo.^ 

Avtcini.sia aiistriaca generally call these cairns pandu-kuri ; mean- . 

Nerium odorum ingold-pit. The race who raised these caim 

Chrysanthemum indicum were prcjbably dwellers in the country prior 

to the advent of the present Dravidian occUi^ 

Anmnt India . — Many cairjis, or heaps pants, and were expelled by or ultimately:; 
of stones or. tumuli, piled over the became absorbed in the latter, or they may 
i.rcstiiisr place of the dead, are found have been a race of nomado Scytho-Druidi- 
in different parts of Southern India, and cal shepherds, who wandered into India after 
have been described by Mjijor Con- it was peopled and settled, about the begi?in*mg 
greve and others. Prior to the biiddhist of the Christian era, and then wandered out 
Stupas or Topes, this seems to have been a again or became absorbed amongst the people 
common mode of covering the dead ; indeed, of the country. But the remarkable fact con- 
as Colonel Cunningham remarks, the Tope nected with the people, whose religious rites 
is only a cairn regularly built. On the and usoges of sepulture gave rise to these 
Neilgherry hills arc found remains of cairns, is that they have every where disappear- 
cairns, burrows, cromlechs, kistvaeus, and ed from poniiisiilar India, and not even a tradi- 
circlos of upright loose stones which tion of their existence survives, though the 
are nearly identical with those found Gond races in the Vindhya use great stones' 
ill Europe, in the ancient scat of the Celts ; over the graves and tlie Khassya in the North: 
and cairns are also found , in many other Ea.st erect minhars. Tlie resemblance of the 
parts of the peninsula, and whatever mystery burrows and their coiitonts witli the crom- 
may hang over those remains and over the lechs, &c. to the Driiidical remains which 
race of which they are the only surviving are discovered in the ancient scats of the 
relic.s, there seems no reason for he.sita ting Celtic race in Kiirope is too exact andro* 
to style them, in a general .sense, Druidical. markable to be accounted for on any other 
III these cairns or burrows, viiscs, cinerary snppo.si tion than that of their ^ derivation 
urns, and other vessels of glazed pottery are from the same origin. Hence the people who . 
often found, which sometimes contain liu- introduced Druidical rite.s into India, innst 
I man bones, more or less charred, and mixed* have brought them with them from Central 
; with ashes, sometimes a little animal Asia and they must have entered India at^ 

' charcoal alone. They are met with in various a’ period as early as the introduction of 
districts in the Presidency of Bombay, Druidical rites into Europe. OaldwelVi 
in Mahtbar, iu almost every part of Grammar ) In India, the tojiea or tumuli 
the Dekkaii and peninsular India, from of Kraku-chanda, Kanaka and Ka6yapa,;> 
Nagpore to Madura, in immense numbers on existed before the preaching of Sakya; and .; 
the Anamalay Hills, a lange on the. south the ancient elemental deities of thoVodaa ' 
side of the great Coimbatore gap, which preceded the worship of Dharma or coucreto 
forms the commencement and northern face Natui’c. 
of the Southern Ghats, those on the Ana- ; 

malay being of a more advanced onler and in Sectarian marh . — Amongst the pcculari* 

a better condition than the Neilgherry bnr- ties which lirst attract the eye of a st ranger, paiv 
rows. Similar remains ai’e found in Cir- seeing these religionists, are the redan^^ 
cassia and Russia, and circles of stones sur- white marks on their foreheads. Their ppof. 
roundiirg ancient graves are found on the minonce is often so glaring as to be unseemiy;, v 
»^oathern Arabian Coast and in the Somali When thetlicisticalSikhreligionistshasteuad; 
country in Africa. Major Congreve directed from the Punjab, in 1857 and 1658, to aidi|i;>; 
inuch attention Ho those on the Neilgherry quelling the mutiny and rebellion in Indi^i^ 
Hills, and Captain Meadows Tayjor discover- iu tbeir wild enthusiasm they named all 
cd and examined a large number of these hindus coutomptuonsly * Matba Din,* 
romauts aiRajan Kooloor, in Sorapoor and ally, carrying their faiths on their forehe^^^ 
I at Siwarji, near Ferozabad, on the and a more expressive term could not 
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lia^e tiieeia oioiiidi ; fliU ihat ordi- j obfcahii^, iJTpbs^e^iirairtt 
aary bindns know of their religion are tbe a consecrated Sre has beeii nnuntained j ad- 
differehc^ in these sectarian marks, which ding a red circlet, which the Saivamark wift 
indicate idifferences of religious sects not of red sanders wood, the SactW sect ; when they 
bastes. . 8»vow themselves, with saffron, or with tnr- 

1: TteiHwtarieshaveasupewtitioMregardfor >ne«c and^ora*. The Saura also are distin. 
snoh distinctions. It is held necessary, where gnashed, he says, by the honzontal triple 
'convenientor no especial objection or difl&cul- made, as well ns the circlet, of red 

ty exist, for these marks to be daily renewed, ^^ders ; while the Ganapaty^ or adorers of 
brahman cannot perform any of his daily minium tor the circlet : Air. 

eaorifioes,&c., without the completion or con- Colebrooke does not notice what lines the 
iemplation of this distinction; and it is irre- dehneate on their foreheads, but these 

tnrentinone of an inferior tribe to approach being a Saiva sect, the lines are horizontal 
a holy man or to ask his blessing, or to par- of white ashes. 1 hey likewise use 
tke ill the benefit of any religious rite, with- i^hjee lines, open and closed at tbe ends, 
out, or in view to, this soctarial decoration, with and without dots; or the dots over, 
The Saiva, called Siva-bakht, worshippers under, and central : the lines of equal and 
dSiva; andthevaishnava otherwise Vish- ^neqnal lengths ; the dots or circleta of dif. 
nu-baklit, worshippers of Vishnu, are to bo 
known, the former by the horizontal position 
.of their forehead lines, and the latter, by their 
: perpendicularity. One perpendicular mark, 

' w between the eyes, is generally re- 
mrable to one of Vishnu’s sectaries : it is 
not common. Two upright paralled lines, 
with a black or open circlet between or un- 
der them are the commonest distinction of 
Vaishnavas, whether seen on pictures of 
Yidinn himself, or on Rama and Krishna, or 
others of his avatars. Bartolomeo p. 404, 
says, that “ the smearings or paintings on the 
breast and forehead, with yellow, red, or 
: white earth ; the lateral strokes, white, or 
: :'Jellow ; the middle, always red, represents, 
or womb, of Bhavani, from 
lirbich every thing existing was produced ; 
s.tad is much used by the Shivanitos and 
YtAnifirites : he calls the hieroglyphic 
the holy earth. Also another 
mark as Shnla, and Trisbula, is the trident 
ybield by Siva, as a symbol of his power over 
heaven, the earth, and hell. Tbe Shivanites, 
he says, paint them with white earth on 
their forehead and breast ; and some call it 
Tirm^ma, that is, the most sacred name of fices of animal life still form part of the reli- 
ed.” A circle, with one line raised on it, gious rites of many races in southern Asisy 
1$ often seen. The circle or dot, alone, is and even human beings, as in the merbh 
often seen both in men and women of both sacrifices of the Kond distiicts in Ganjam,sre 
gw divisions, or sects. Major Moor’s offered up though it is reported that the 
^^kndit palled tbe dot purma, a point, typi- year 1860 passed by without a single 

length nor '* - • - - - • » 

breadt^, self-existing, containing nothing; 

' oirole, be saidi similarly, was Brabm — 
wiAont beginning or end, unity, perfection. 

weral, perpendicular lines appertain *to 
taishhava sects, and horizontal lines, apper- 
. sects, Siva, Parvati, their off- 

; pr adherents. Colebrooke says, 
lie ^Saiya and Saota draw on their fore- 
lines, with ashes, 


forent hues ; and the central marks of dif. 
ferent shapes and positions. The bralimin- 
ical Buddha is sometimes marked. In one 
avatar, where ho is seated in the usual posiA 
tion in a terrlple, he has a mark in white, 
tinged with yellow : he is represented as a 
very fair handsome youth, two handed, 
decked with a gay coronet, earrings, gar- 
lands, Ac., Ac., and with an appearance of 
hair: two long-haired fair attendants fan 
him ; and two cows are near his temple. In 
another, he is four-handed, without any 
mark : in a third, he is four-armed, with the 
mark of red lines and tbe dot black. Major 
Mackenzie says, that the Jain mark their 
foreheads with sandal powder; and some 
have a small circlet of red powder in the 
centre of tho sandal mark but the sort of 
mark is not hence discoverable. 

Sacrifices , — ^Various sacrifices are familiar 
to many hindn sects. Gavu, Tel, Bali, Tam, 
Fida, At, Pers* Hind. Kurban, Arab. Pers, 
Hind. Sadqa, Arab. Pers. Hind, Magba, 
Sanse. Taraasapooja, Tel, bloody 'Isacrifice. 
Satwikapooja, a sacrifice in which there is no, 
bloodshed. Narabali human sacrifice. Sacri” 



riah. With the hindus, however, male buf- 
faloes, sheeps and goats, and fowls are con- 
stantly sacrificed, and xhabopiedahs oc<^ 
sionally Bacrifioe a camel, a sheep, a goat of 
a cow. 

Sacrifices are common to all raoes and ren* 
gions. They assume the feim ef 
of tihe raw produots of the earthy ^ 
food, of water^ and Of living crife|tnMiil{ W 
earUegt histeriealiVGbi^ “ 
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[old TMtaswnV ' Tt* contest ^Mowd^^ end ajl the fifteen years of 8on*o9::wfai(^.lii|wl 
t«reexi Gain and AM, marks the jealous passed since the war of the Maha Bbl^ta 
I rivalry and strife between the powerful were fcfrgotton in the ecstasy of fle&g iSa!^ 
overbearing dwellers in cities who bear other a^iii. The night passed away 
arms and till the ground and the harmless fullness of joy, and when the mot^in^ . 
noraado shepherds. The first victim was dawned all the dead mounted their hbi*8e^, 
Abel, but the struggle runs through the and chariots and disappeared, but Viyasst. 
whole history' of Asia. In the early ages of said that the widows who wished to rejoki} . 
the world the offerings of living creatures their dead husbands might do so, and all , 
was deemed the more acceptable, and, in the the widows went and bathed in the Ganges^ 
time of Solomon, an instance (2nd Chron. and came out of the water again, and kissed 
ii., 5) is recorded of the sacrifice of 22,000 one by one, the feet of Dhritarashtra 
oxen. The ved'ic offerings were of cooked and Gandhari, and then wont and drowirt 
food, delicious food and drink : the Rajasnya ed themselves in the river; and, through' . 
was a royal sacrifice and the Jauamajaya the prayers of Vyasa, they all went to the 
was a sacrifice of snakes. The brahinins of place they wished and obtained their several 
India claimed a right of officiating at sacri desires. 

tices. The Rajasuya of the Arian race was In the hindu sacrifices, the sweet smelling 
a sacrifice to the gods, in acknowledge- kusa grass, seems to have been employed, 
meiit of sovereignty and supremacy, and also a spirituous fluid, which they called. 
Originally it was a great national feast, the soma juice, and the Persians called ponL 
Isaiah (i. 10-14) openly denounced the What this substance was is doubtful, but 


sacrifice of animals as an atonement for sin, 

“ Hear the word of the Lord, ye rulers of 
Sodom ; give ear unto the law of our God, 
ye people of Gomorrah. To what purpose 
is the multitude of your sacrifices unto me ? 
saith the Lord : I am full of the burnt offer- 
ings of rams, and th^ fat of fed beasts ; and 
I delight not in the blood of bullocks, or of 
lambs, or of he goats. When ye come to 
appear before me, who bath required this at 
your hand, to tread my courts ? Bring no 
more vain oblations ; incense is an abomina- 
tion unto me ; the new moons and sabbaths, 
the calling of assemblie.*^, I cannot away | 
with ; 4^ is iniquity, even the solemn meeting, 
lour new moons and your appointed feasts 
my soul hateth ; they are a trouble unto me ; 
lam v/eary to bear them” About the same 
time as Isaiah, Muddha appeared objecting to 
the animal sacrifices. The homa, an offering 
of ghi to the fire, from the clhenkna or sacrifi- 
cial ladles ; also the Pataya, sacred food of 
fice and milk, cooked in sacrificial kettles, 
offerings, of hindus. Mr. Wheelea is of 
opinion that the homa was introduced by the 
brahmans to displace animal sacrifices. 

Amongst other ancient Vedic customs was 
that of theself sacrificeof wives on thefuneral 
Ws of their husbands. It is related in the 
-Mahab’harata that after the battle of Kuruk- 
Jhetra^ when the widows of the slain were 
diking over their losses, Viyasa bid them re- 
Pftir to the banks of the Ganges. Viyasa also 
^ present and called out the names of the 
®«ttu. All appeared in great glovy and splen- 
Jottr and more beautiful than when they were 
bje, and widows went to their husbands, 
M daugh^ to tjieir fathers igxd mothers to 
sons, aiid i^stoni to their brothers 


it had stimulating and intoxicating- qualities, 
for the Rig Veda (iv) says, “ the purifying 
Soma like the sea rolling its waves has 
poured forth songs aid hymns and thoughts.’* 
It bus been said to be the fermented acid juice 
of the Sarcostemma aoidurn, the Shomluta of 
Bengal, but the fierce exultations which are 
noticed in the Rig Veda, could only have 
been produced by strong alcoholic drink. 

The duty of offering to the Lord of the 
first of every product has doubtless almost 
a universal hold on man. Exodus xxii and 
29 commands the offering of the first fruits^ 
and the same is enjoined in Deut.ixxvi, 2 ; 
Lev. ii, 12 and numerous other places. 
Gen# iv, 4 tells us that Abel brought the 
first of his flock, and Ex. xiii, 12 and other 
places enjoins that tho pouring out of 
water as an oblation is a very ancient 
rite, David when pressed by the people of 
Palestine, craved for a drink from the well 
at the gate of Bethlehem, afterwards would 
not drink it when brought by three men, 
“but poured it out unto the Lord.’* Ages 
prior thereto (Gen. xxxv, 14), Jacob is men# 
tioned as setting up a pillar and be poured 
a drink offering thereon, and he poured oil < 
thereon. Wine was occasionally used, as hi 
Numbers xxviii, causing the strong wine 
be poured unto the Lord for a drink offeriii^ : 
I Samuel vii and 6. Israel gathered together 
to Mizpeh and drew water and poured it odi 
before the Lord, Tho sacrificial rite, with hd^ - ^ 
man beings, seems to have prevailed amongst 
many peoples. We read in the Old Teetay > 
ment that Jephtbah, when in porsnit of thd ^ 
AmtAonites, vowed a vow unto tbe l^rd^^ 
and said, “ If thou shalt without fail delhr^.’l 
the children of Ammon into mide 
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it. fibftU be, that whatever cometh | oarried with them the : sacrificial costoms 
i^^ilforth of the doors of my house to meet mo, which have been a peculiarity of all their 
^^'^when I return in peace from the children offshoots. The Comanche, and the Nachez 
k of AuimoU, shall surely be the Lord’s and 1 Indian tribes of North America, formerly 
: will offer it up for a burnt^ofieinng. * * buried the wives of a deceased chief, along 

: And Jephthah came to Mizpeh unto his with him. The Ottawa still offer a horse 

k . house, and, behold, his daughter came out in sacrifice on the tomb of the dead. With 
to meet him with timbrels and with dances, the Nachez, the victims placed themselves 
* And he said, alas my daughter * * on mats and danced the death dance with 

. I opened my month unto the Lord, their executioners, who formed a circle around 
cannot go back. * * And it them. The Pawnee tribes, supposed to be 

V ^ the end of two months, descendants from the ancient Mexicans also 

she returned unto her father, who offered human sacrifices,, though the rito is 
- did with her according to his vow which supposed to have lately fallen into abeiyauco. 

^ be had vowed : and she knew no man.” These sacrifices took place more particularly \ 
’ One interpretation which has been put on in the mouth of April, that is at sowing ' 
' the character of' Jephthah's offering, from time, with a view to obtaining abundant 
the oonclndiujg passage, viz. : that his daugh- harvests from the Great Spirit. The prepa- 
ter remained a virgin for the Lord sake, ration lasted four days, on the fifth, the 
Is not supported by the preceding words victim was bound to three stakes, placed 
where Jephthah declares the object of bis above the funeral pile. Ho was painted red 
; Vdw should be a burnt offering. The.readi- or black and his breast burned and pierced 
t also' with which Abraham obeyed with arrows, and after his heart was reached, 

command to offer up his only son it was torn from his breast and devoured all 
indicates an existing knowledge bleeding. This barbarous ceremony wa.s 
of this rite. Amongst the Arian hindns, terminated either by setting the pile on fire, 

^ the sacrifice of a horse, the Aswamed’ha, or by eating the victim, whose blood served 
seems to have been practised in their to water the seeds about to bo committed to 
religious rites. There are two hymns the earth. But many Indian nations of the , 
' iodie Rig Veda, describing the rite, and northern and western parts of North America 
• which leave no doubt, that in the early roli- celebrate annually solemn festivals when the 
gion of the race, this sacrifice, as a burnt leaves of the willow have attained their full 
offering to the gods, was had recour.se to. It size. These solemnities are in cominemora- 
was oven then, however, falling into disuse, tion of a great event: in propitiation of the 
an of an antevedic superior powers ; or are offered in expiation. 

V " period, imported from some foreign region, Among the Mandan, these are pi'olonged 

p^ from Scythia, where animal victims, four days, and the greatest cruelties are prac- 
? ‘ apd especially horses, were commonly sacri- ticed on the tortured. Abbe Domeiiech says 
deed. And in still later times, the Aswa- that amongst the Arian races who went to the 
^ consisted in cerfain ceremonies end- north-west, there are no gi’ounds for believing 
; ing' in the liberation of the iiorse, as through- that the Saxons continued to ofier human 
: out India is still practised with a bull sacrifices after their settlement in Great Bn- 
' or cow, many of which are met with in tain, but in tbeu* own land the immolation 
; avery village, freed or let loose in the name of captives in lionour of their gods was by 
of «Siva or Vishnu. Human sacrifices were no means uncommon. The great temple at 
ttottially performed by hindu races in India. Upsulj in Sweden, appears to have been es- 

V '^Atid though the rite is more and more pecially dedicated to Odin, Thor and Fi*ea> 

’ ritt^ly performed the meriah sacrifices, Its periodical festivals were accompanied by 

head-hunting of the Dyaks, and the diflerenb degrees of conviviality and licence, 

W of the further Archipelago, inwhichhumansacrificeswererarelywant- 

present day, can- but be i:e- ing, varied in their number and value by the 

v ' gttrded as the partial continuance of rites suppf)8ed exigency. In some ewes even 
v 5 ; which must have had a wider range in times royal blood was selected that the imagine 
lobg gone by. In fact the Purushamed’ha anger of the gods might be appeased. In 
human sacrifice, is prescribed in tfie Pu- Scandinavia, the authority of the priest was 
k though amongst the hindns of the much greater than it would appear to have 

^ timeii, the ceremony had seemingly been among the Anglo-Saxonsi It was 

/^ibnjg ceased to be other than emblematical, word often, which determined ivhere 
' ' branches of the Soythio stock nn- needed victims should be fouhdi It vvss n. 

'd^M^ly crossed to America in the early hand that inflicted the j^oan^ 
eentarieii^b^^ to have whioh said/^I sei^ thee 
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injf tho obj^ti ot tlie'tocpifice to be that the other pacrificee still coutiime to be made, 
gods might be propitiated, that there might the inereasiiig power of the Bl*itisli ju India 
be a fruitful season or a auocessfnl war. In may soon load to the diacoiitinuanOe of such 
the present day, the cow is not offered in sa- barbarities. Sacrifices seem to have been a 
orifice by any Hindu sect or race, but in the usual rite amongst all the Scythian raises, 
marriage ceremony ot^ some parts of the and human sacrifices are even noticed in the 
country, whore a milk low, surabhl, is re- Vedas, Harisclmiidra son of Vedas, of the 
leased on the intercession of a barber, family of Ikshvakn was a king without a 
sufiioient remains to show that the rite was son. Nam.da bid him go to Varuna the king 
formerly practis^l at marriages, for the and say “ rany a Vm bo born unto me, nud I 
sake of hospitality. The male buffalo is, shall sacrifice him to you.” Varnna the king 
however, frequently sacrificed, sometimes asseuled : a son was born to him, on which 
ill considernble numbers, and only in Varuna demanded him iu sacrifice but for 
1859, the Government r)f Afadras ordered vari(»us excuses this was deferred, until U 
♦he magistrate of tlio Krishna Division to substitute for the son, was found, in Siina* 
forbid the cruel right of Arnmavaru, wherein sepha the sou of a rishi who by invoking 
bullocks are impaled alive to appease that the g uis Aj/a/, fire, Savltrl,, the progenitor, 
angry goddess, and avert cholera. On Varuna the king, Visoa-Dovah, collective 
that occasion, iu a small village, bullocks to gods, Indra the friendly, Asoini, divine 
the extent of twelve or tvveuty-foiir were hju physicians, born of the sun, TJsfia the dawn, 
crifi(5ed, as also several hundred sheep, and at last was released. But not heforo Suno- 
thc heads of sacrificed bnffahics were caiTied sepha was bound to the sacrificial post and 
in procession on the heads of men. As might his father whitling his sword approached to 
be supposed from the sacrificial ifights kill him, when Suna-sepha exclaimed “‘They 
Amongst the Jews, allusions to such are to will really kill mo, as if I was not a man.'* 
be found in the Now Testament. One such Iu tlie Atarcya Brahmana, (6 8) it is said 
occurs as the wov<l Corbau fKurhau, Arab, the gods took man for their victim but as 
Pers. Hind. Sacrifice) iu Mark vii. v. II. ho was taken theMedha (the sacrifice or the 
“ Butye say, if a man shall say unto his father spirit) went out of him. It entered the 
or inother, it is Cor ban, that is to say, a gift, hor.se. Therefore the horse became tbosacri- 
by whatsoever thou mightest ho profited by fioial animal. Then the gods took thehprse, 
me; he shall be free.” This word is almost but as it too was taken the iuedha went out 
equivalent to Sadqa or Tassaduq or Fida, of him and entered the ox. Therefore the 
and is often used by men or women address- ox became the sacrificial animal. The Hanio 
ing a superior, in which ca.se it means more- happened with the ox, afterwards the sheep, 
ly, I am your Kurban. Tlie word is Arabic, then the goat and at la.^t the e^rth became 
derived from the Hebrew, has allusicju to ail the victim. From the earth nee was pro- 
approaching to God, ami means a sacrifice, dneed, and rice wh.s offered in the form of 
a victim, an offering, an oblation ; for which puraUim, in lion of the sacrificial animal, 
also, we have tlio Greek Kapirofia, The The drift of the story is that in former times 
other Arabic words, Sadqa, Fida and Tasaduq all these victims liad been oftered, as we 
mark the continuance of the .sacrificial rite’, know for certain that horses and oxen were 
Sadqa, Arab, properly Sadaqa, from the so, though afterwards these were disconti-. 
Hebrew, means alms, propitiatory offerings nuod. In the sacrifice of the horse, part. Of ‘ 
^d sacrifice. The words are coiitinueil into the fle,sh was eaten by the assistants and 
Hindustani, in Sadqe-’ana or Sadqc-hona, to part presented ns an offering to the gods; 
become a sacrifice for the welfare of another, No reasonable doubt can be entertained that 
and Sadqe-karna, to sacrifice for the welfare the ritual of r.he early hind us, did authoridei 
of another. A-raongst the Bhot, in the the sacrifice of a horse. In southern Indio^^ 
Badak frontiers of the western Himalaya, nor perhaps in any part of India, Is .a vaisb-; 
the people salute by raising the back of both imva brahman known to often living { 
hands to a height even with the forehead tnres in sacrifice. The saiva brahmans ott ; 
ftnd then repeatedly describing a circle iu the contrary, annually in some towns, Gpuji- 
the air with them, etiding by drooping the veram for instance, perform the bIopdy 4 nfco 
fingers downwards and turning the palm in- to their ancient gods Indra, Varuna, > 

wards. There is a similar mahomedan prac- and both iu 1859 and 1860, the saiva bjrab^; 
tice of Billain-lena, where a woman is sup- mans in Madras so sacrificed. Several bjpabv . 
posed to talm upon herself all the- evils mans are employed in this rite. Onp tejithv. 
which would bjsfal the person whom she ad- man assisted by his wife, the couple^ beiijg 
«^es and thus'encirclesi Though, as ha« styled the Soma Yaji, and Soma Devi, : 
wen seeu) in Southern Asia, human and menco the rite by performing the five, sa&i'- 
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% ponring glii into a lam fire. Tbe 
a Sndra, then strikes the head from 
ilm victim and large portions of its flesh 
h^ng thrown into the fire and rednced to 
iisiheB^ portions, are distributed to the as- 
sembly., This being a Prasad* bam or food 


the nor th of Madras, , on the road to Enuoi^. 
this it ,sitiiate in a part of the grbet and 
much frequented pagoda of l^iyigaraia S4- 
mi, for which ^ the . village is celebrated in 
ancient hiudu books. The sacrifice now ofier- 
ed there is that of a male buffalo, but is con- 


ofibred to the gods^all castes can partake of ducted with so great ^ecrecy, that people are 

it* ; Many saiva sectarians when aversion — n- -j— j x — -x -x i , 

tpltake life prevents them sacrificing art ani- 
in^t substitute an image nnade of dough 
On bhis point, of the object of sacrifice, there 
is Vhowever, at the present day, a great 
change in progress. Amongst the vaishnava 
hrahmans of the three great sects of the Ya- 
ghaU, Tensgala and Maahava the practice 
differs. The vadagala brahmans, who evince 
/ much earnestness in the ceremonials of their 
belief follow the Saiva practice of offering 
living cceatnres in sacrifice ; while the Ten- 
mla and Madbava substitute dough. In 
Sonthern India, no saiva brahman thus sub- 
Slitiites dough, but they present living crea- 
though with many of the saivas the vic- 
ilmVhead is not struck off, hut it is strangled 
im that blood is not spilled. The lower 
dbsses of hind us of southern India also, 
tkongh rarely, sacrifice pigs to the inferior 
gods. Living sacrifices are however, an 
essential part of the worship of all the 
tutelary village goddesses in Southern 
ludilH as also of the goddesses of cholera, 
emalUpox, &c/ Thousands of sheep and 
•fewls are annually sacrificed at Peri- 
jsqmlayarn, a village about 30 miles 
Madras, and multitudes of people at- 
, bond from Madras and the neighbouring 
Villages, to celebrate the yearly festival, 

:lVbich takes place in the bright half of the 
^ |nohth of Adi. Large herds of bnfialoes were 
] recently, offered at the funeral rites of 
ibe Todawar race of Ootaoamund but the Ma- 
dras Government have put astoptosuch whole- 
sale massacre, and restricted the rite to the 
of only two animals at a time, — 

, a measure which the Toda race viewed with 
nnaffected alarm and dislike, as likely 
to decrease their children and cattle. 

Buinan sacnfices are deemed to be re- 
qiij^te to mollify goddesses and demons 
hidden treasure and who are 
believed to have,a partiality for the blood 
If pi^iant woman, especially of one who 
lit coueeived of twins, and to the first born 
of goldsmith caste : indeed in popular 
^fiefi one of the latter is credited to have 
;^en offered near Madras in times not 
Very : rem^ and during the famine of 

1867^ tl)e head of a victim was found in 
cjibe belpts log in a town in Bengal. There 
w A ihriiie of yatTappan4ohiy», the tute* 
j^^goddess^^ ^0 a village to 


not generally admitted to witness it. Indeed 
the fear of witnessing the sacrifice and its 
attendant ceremonies are so great that ]preg. 
nant women are, if possible, kept out of the 
village for fear of abortion, which is believed 
to be the certain result, shculd the shrieks 
of the men who carry the Raktabali 
or bloody sacrifice fall on their ears. This 
Raktabali is assumed to be the food for 
devils and the attendant spirits of the 
goddess, and consists of rice mixed with 
the sacrificial blood. It is carried only 
daring the last day of the annual festival of 
the goddess, after midnight, in an earthen 
pot of a peculiar shape and design, by men 
special ly allotted to the duty. They run and 
siiriek and howl in the streets to scare 
away the devils and evil spirits, and halt at 
the corners and windings, and throw balls 
of this blood- niixod-rice to the demons, &c. 
It is considered to be an evil omen for any 
man to meet them in their rounds, as fever, 
madness, and disease might befal him. All 
treasures concealed under ground for a 
length of time are said to become the pro- 
perty of demons, who take charge of and 
only part with it, to those who satisfy their 
desire for blood — the gre.ater the demon, the 
higher is the kind of Kacrificc he demands. 
Simple minded men, even among those who 
are considered to belong to the better in- . 
formed classes of hindus, believe in the divi* 
nation of quacks, who pretend to point out 
the very places in which treasure is to be 
found, by a cojlyrinm which when applied 
to the eye is said to give it the power of dis- 
covering the treasure. Stories are now and 
then spread among the people regarding this 
subject; and this desire for discovering and 
exhuming hidden treasure, and the love of 
making gold and silver, prevails io some ex- 
tent among the educateo hind us and it is gene- 
rally believed leads to the sacrifice of human 
beings. Bloody sacrifices form no part of the 
worship paid to Rama, Krishna, Hannman, 
&c.y of the vaishnava sectarians, nor Yignes* 
wara, Subrahmaniya, &c., of the saiva 
sect or of their respective goddesses. 
In addition to the village deities, noticed, 
the only goddess who requires them is the 
Sakti of Siva, defined bjr her votaries, to be 
the visible energy of the divine essence sym- 
bolized as a female. She is highly venerated 
dariDg#e i^e days of t^e passera pr Nava- 
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taiti (iH# nigliiis)* at t]bd close of wUob 
a slteep is geiierallj offered in tbe honses of 

a dts and Mabrattaa. The sacrifice of 
loes on this occasion is very rare, and 
when it is offered, the ceremony takes place 
in temples, sacred to this goddess, but some- 
times in jungles and unfrequented parts. The 
goddesses and demons of the helot races, all 
accept bloody sacnfices, which are generally 
accompanied with the offering of spirituous 
liquors. As a general rule, the offering of 
such sacrifices among the houses of educat- 
ed hindus, and in the superior temples is ob- 
served with great secrecy. Madan is very 
little known, but deemed a very ^eat and i 
powerful demon with a class of native magi- 
cians. Ho is generally courted by the pariah, 
chuckler, labbay, and uneducated mahoine- 
dans, who offer beef and arrack to obtain his 
good will and favor. 

It has been noted above that the terms 
used for the sacrifice are Bali, Tam^ Gavu, 
TeU Yagna Magha, Satmrit. When an ox, 
lamb or fowl, is ofiered up in sacrifice to a 
Devi or Mari female deity by the‘sudras, the 
first two words are used. The words Yagn- 
ya or Magha are used to indicate a sacrifice 
celebrated only by the brahmins in which 
they offer goats and not any other animals, 
as the following five things are forbidden 
in the Kaleyoga or the Iron age, 

K^ooao, 

®s 'io-ssssej ^5“; — 

. « * 

the sacrifice of a horse, of a cow, the aban- 
donment of all worldly affections, serving 
flesh to brahmins invited for the celebration 
of the funeral obsequies, or to have issue by 
a brother-in-law, tha^ is husband’s brother, 
in case of a woman not having any children 
by her husband. 

Hindu Morality.-^ Major Moor remarks as 
to their moral character, that it is some com- 
parative though negative praise to the hin- 
dus, that the emblems under which they 
everywhere exhibit the elements and opera- 
tions of nature, are nut externally indecorous. 
Unlike the abominable realities of Egypt and 
Greece, we see the phallic emblem in the 
hindu pantheon witjiout offence ; and know 
not, until the information be furnished, that 
we are contemplating a symbol whose pro- 
totype is indelicate. The external decency 
of the symbols, and the difficulty with which 
thi^ recondite allusifins are discovered, both 
evidence favourable to the mpral deli- 
caoy of the hindu character. Temples are 
neverthdess commonly to be seen on which 
are presented, in statues almost of life size, 
figures wldob only the mind of man in all 
its i^ilu^inees and wickedness could con- 
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ceive. However recently erebtadjj i^hpse are 
perhaps but remnants of the pen^aucoe^* 
ing the asceticism and austerities of 
hism. Books were then written about herCaa 
whom they deitied, some of whose lives,:|i^. 
painted, are a continuous outrage of deocin#;:^^ 
But it may not he doubted that the peo]^#r 
generally never followed such license. Toti 
have done so, society must have endea. A;|v 
the present day, undoubtedly, the morality 0# 
the hindus is far above the stories in th'ei^^ 
books, the statues on their shrines, or the Ifc 
cense which prevails amongst the few whOf'^ 
associate with the Devii-dasi at their tent^> 
pies, and it is only their patience nndbl^ 
such grossness, their not rising in wrath 
to reform it, their worship of fire and the 9 
elements, of the sun and moon, of the lin* ^ 
gam and yoni, or the saligramma, the" 
binlang, the tulsi and the poa; their rever*^ 
noe for, almost worship of, the cow, the kite 
and the cobra — their worship of nandi, of 
dols with unnatural or hideous forms, of 
shapeless blocks of wood or stone in which the 
educated have no faith and which are often 
treated with irreverence by all, their respect fi r 
books of the contents of which they areigno« 
rant and which are not worthy of their pre«i 
sent civilization ; it is their adherence to all 
these confused amalgamations of the coane 
vedic creed, scythio worship, fetichism, the 
austerities and sacredness of life of budd^ 
hism, and the license of Visbnn as Krish*^ 
na, which excites the wonder and the con- 
tempt of all civilized men. And their in- 
difference 4s the more remarkable be* 
canse, two thousand , years ago they 
had a religion Mess disgraced by idola- 
trous worship than most of those which pre- 
vailed in early times. They had a copioua 
and cultivated language and an extensive 
and diversified literature: they had made^ 
great progre.ss in tbe mathematical sciences^ , 
they speculated profoundly in the mysterieii^ 
of man and nature, and they had acquired 
remarkable proficiency in many of tbe o|W; 
namental and useful arts of life. In sho^r 
whatever defects may be justly attributed. 
their religion, their government, thei^ lawe^/ 
their literature, their sciences, their arts, 
contrasted with the same proofs of civilizift 
tion in modern Europe, the hindns wereM 
all these respects quite as civilized as K&jp 
of the most civilized nations of theanoi^j^ 
world, and in as early times as any of whi(d&> 
records or tradition remain.’ In the 
cendanoyof bxtkhmanismaffer theovwftti;^ 
of buddhism, the prime defect of which 
a want of knowledge of the true Ood 
which was subsequently added a 
ship aud an over-fondness for ascetj^tt^ 
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writers ,>vlio « re now regarded liy the 
i^^ntildus ^ antliorities introduced . the out- 
matters, which at the present day 
; Jare the shame and degrudation of the fol- 
lowers of this extraordinary faith. Major 
Moor observ’es that, with a little alteratif»n, 
the first part oftTuvenars fifteenth satire, 
Ibegiiiuing ‘ Qnis iiescit,* miglit be applied 
^ to the te^bcliers of hindiiisni as now seen, as 
happily as to the Egyptians, the objects of 
Jiivenars severity, and the following is 
Major Moor’s niodificaiiou of Otven’s pam- 
phrase: 

Who knows not that there’s nothitif? vile nor cxlil, 
Which brain sick bmhiuans turn not to a god ? 

Some of those blocklu^ads bulls and cows ad 01*6 ; 

Fish, reptiles, birds, and snakes, as many nmre. 

A long tail’d ape some suppliants admire, 

Or inan-like elephant a god the sire ; 

One race a god half-man half-fish revere, 

Others to unsightly moieties adlici-e ; 

Hosts ton stone’s high deity bend down. 

While others sticks with adoration crown ; 

Nay vegetabhjs hero hold rank divine— 

Oil leeks or ninshvooms ’tis profane to dine. 

Oh, holy nation where the gardens boar 
A crop of gods throughout the tedious year ! 

It lias been remarked that the characters 
of many of the hindn deities, are faintly 
indicated by the term immoral. Every thing 
that is gross and sensual and wrong is to be 
found as ordinary acts of their deities and 
the followers of these faitlis present the ex- 
traordinary spectacle of a people with purer 
Kves than is tube found in the idolatrous or 
demonolatrous systems of religion which 
they follow. \\i their domestic lives^ they 
are gentle, not aggressive, modest, reverent, 
j'eapecters of authority, temporal and spiri- 
tual: desirous of knowledge, seekers of the 
truth, patient under mental or bodily labour, 
diligent in their callings, temperate and 
chaste, living with one wife though hindu 
Jaw permits a plurality, amongst the entire 
hindu races, offences against the person are 
rare, drunkenness is almost unknown, ex- 
cept in the profligacy of great towns and it 
is only amidst the license of tlie temples 

gross poligamy is common, and is even 
there confined to tlie habitues of the shrines. 

. Poiitton and rdigion of hindu Women . — 

4l great defebt in their social system seems 
t9 m the unequal conditions of the sexes. In 
Buropoan households there is almost as lit- 
tle i-^l mixing of different grades of society 
as: occurs amongst the different castes *of 
ludiui But among the hiudus, although 
tkdlr cvecd permits the women to attain 
hcATen on their demise, so long as they are 
keNr ob earth, whatever secret infiueuce a 
wif| ipay have, it is uot shown to the com- 
ibhiuttyv opocuiaiivo as are the entire 
l^^imniod populfttigns, and to a large ex- 
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tent also all the races called liindns, mhny 
of thein diving into the mysteries of theiV 
theology, except a vedantist occasionally 
mnke a lemark to the women of his house- 
hold us to the inutility of wor8hi|)piiig their 
ordinary images, the hindu wife has little 
or no instruction in I'eligion, and takes no 
part in all that array of ceremonial which 
occupies so much of the daily time of a 
hindu, particularly if religious. The Ijindu 
prays morning, noon and night, a some- 
what long prayer. The wife’s pra 3 XT, if 
she pray at all, is very short, a saiva woman 
merely mentioning the name of her deity in 
the three words O’m ! nama Saiva, Hail ! 
name of Siva. Amongst the smartha brah- 
mans, and mad'hava sect of vaisbnavns 
each houseliold keeps a tulsi plant in the 
middle of its little parterre or court yard. 
A small pedestal is erected, in the liollowed 
centre of which the plant is placed. Daily, 
the women of the house resort to it, circle 
‘ pradatchanam ’ and prostiate tlienisclves 
six times before it, pour water over, and 
then standing before it, pray to Laksli- 
mi. A similar worship to the pipal tree 
with a* sculptured cobra at its foot, is offer- 
ed, both by men and women, to whom off- 
spring hare not been given. This pipal tree 
is always on the bank of a tank, in wliicli tlic 
devotees bathe dressed in a silk garment 
used only when performing sacred rites. Tl o 
prayer of the brahman of evovy caste and 
sect includes the gaitri, an address to the sun. 

Ctuie . — A great object with hiudus in 
general is, to preserve their social position 
in caste. The divisions and sub-divisions 
of their difiei’ent castes are very numer- 
ous, — the sudra arc said to have nearly 
fifty, but with all hiudus purity of caste 
is held of the highest consequence. Yet its 
loss may be caused by various means. 

The division into castes or sects of the 
races whom we stylo hindus was known to 
the Greeks and seems to have been early 
known to the Arabs. The Grecian authors, 
on the authority of Megasthenes, divided 
the tribes into seven, and Ibn Khurdadba 
(obiit A. D. ) an officer of the khalifs 
also arranges thorn into seven classes, but 
the occupations attributed to them, wei‘& 
difiereht. 

Greek authors, Arab, 

Class- Strabo* , Doodonw. | Arrian 

1. Hbilosophera PhilosopUors Soplnsts. Babknfris- 

2* clusbond- U'usbaud- * Musbaud- 

men. men. men* Branma* 

3. Shepherds A Shepherds A Shepherds A . 

Hunters- Gowberda- Cowherds. Katana* 

4. Aitificcrs A Artificers* Artificers. 

filerohants- MerohantsA 

Boatmen* 

6* Warriors- Warriors- Warriors- , 

•6 Inspectors- Inspectors Inspectors* 

ir* ICoonsellors Counsellors | " 

A Aisdnon* A ApMors AweNon. } 
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Iba Eburdadbas’ iirst Bame ia nnbnovvn. 
By tJid others he seems to indicate the Brah- 
man, Ksliatrya, Sndra, Vaisya, the Clmn- 
da^a and Jugglers. — EllioVs Hwtoriatts p. 18. 

Dr. Caldwell tolls us that in all ordinary 
cases where illegitimate children are born, 
if there be no great disparity in rank or 
caste between the parents, the child takes 
that of the two parents which is the lower* 
Where considerable disparity e.’cists and 
particularly when the woman is of the 
higher rank, as for instance when a high 

iiste woman or even «. woman belonging to ! 
'the middling castes, has rornicd an ititimacy * 
with a Pai'iar man, the mother either pro- 
cures abortion oi* commits suicide. The 
child never sees the light. 

Alms. — Dr. Caldwell adds tliat alms- 
giving is expressly epjoined by the brali- 
minical religion, as conferring merit 
and power over the unseen world, not 
for compassion or brotherly love, .or for 
doing as we would be done by. 

Inner hdlcf. — The brahminical believer 
is punctiliously alive to his religion as 
a system, of observances, — he never for- 
gets his ablutions, his holy ashe.s, or 
.any of the tihousaiid and one ceremonies 
wliich sanctify his domestic life, but ordi- 
narily he has not the smallest belief in the 
divinities whOm Im so elaborately worships. 
He is even forward to tell you that he is not 
•so dull-witted as to believe that any of them 
exisl: 

Food and mldmj and hospUalih /, — [jike | 
that of tin? bulk of the human race, the 
' fooil of the hind us i.s obtained Irom the 
vegetable kingdom. Hut with tlie hiiidn, 
the adherence to this kind of diet forms part 
of their religious helief. Unlike the Hebrews 
(l)ent. ch. xiv. Uev. xvii.) or the inahdmc- 
daus, to whom only cerlain creatures were 
forbidden, seveial brahminical tribes donut 
toueh animal food at all, and no hindu of the 
tour groat ca.stes can partake of the llesh 
of the cow much less avow that he had so 
(lone. They also require their food to he 
prepared by y)e(>plc of their own or a higher 
caste, or,, in their dread of pollution, even by 
their own hands. With some sects this 
dread is carried to such an extent that they 
do nob permit any uueon verted eye to see 
them cooking, ami if accidentally overlooked 
will bury or give away the materials under 
preparation, however hungry they be. Many 
bindufi likowLse cook within a sacred circle, 
and if any lower caste or no-casl^e yierson 
enter it, the cooking is su.sponded and tfie 
article destroyed. Many hiiidus oat their 
Steals dresajed in silk clothes, used only for 
eawd, ritoi— and waited on by their wives 


or female relations, who do not preeutne to 
eat Until their husbands liave finish^. They 
eat oil* metal dishes, of gold or silver or bliuss, 
--but the ordinary platter is made of leavoe 
of the plantain, banyan, lotus, or paldsa, 
pinned together with grass stalks in the 
form of a dish. These are sold in every 
bazaar* ’iPhey are employed to ensure safety?' 
trom pollution, being threwii away after the ■ 
meal. There is a continued stream of their 
hospitality sueh as it is, but no one caste ‘ 
will eat wii-h anotlier, and at meals each 
brahman sits with his own leafy plalter 
apart from his neighbour to prevent the. 
possibility of even accidental pollution by 
his own food touching that of another, or 
vice versa. Where such stringency exists as 
regards people of their own faith, their asso" 
eiating at meals witli people of other creeds 
i.s of cunr.se an im[)o.ssibilii.y. These remarks 
apply to the hindus in general; but the 
members of many of their reformed sects, 
eat wii.h each other, without regard to for- 
mer distinctions. In like manner, as follow- 
ers of one faith, all individuals are equally 
entitled to the IVasad’hain or food which has 
h(;en previously presented, to a deity, and it 
i.s probably ’the distribution of tins, in tem- 
ples, as, for instance ariiinally, at Jaganatb, 
that has given rise to the idea that at this 
place all castes of hirulns eat together. A 
hindu ill general eats twice daily, in the fore- 
noon and after .sunset. Bub a brahman wi- 
dow eats only once daily, at noon. The food 
of the hindus along the sea- board of India, 

I is rice, partaken of with vegetable curries or- 
pickles as'coiidiments. In the higher lands 
,uf theintprior and in the more northern por- 
1 tions of India, the pulses, and milleks, with 
.vheat and mui/.e, are the articlc.s in common 
u.so in the form .of cakes. The yrior pro-'* 
Cesses which in Europe fall to the miller and 
the baker, are got through in the hindli 
household. The pestle and mortar i.s wifcji 
hindu familie.s a very important domestic, 
implement, and few are without it. Tho 
mortar is generally of stone, — bub often fV 
h)g of wood, the lower part shaped likeaU ' 
hour glass stand, ami in tho upper is a coni-.: 
cal cavity of tho eontonts of about t^o gal- 
lons. The pestle is of herd wood, about four 
feet long, and two inches in diameter, witit.; 
th emU tipped or ferrulled with iron, tc< 
prevent their splitting or wearing. It in 
usual for two women, to whoso lob beating 
rice oat of the husks, and similar domestic 
operations, generally fall, to work togethe^.^ 
[the (xistle is raised perpendicularly by 
right hand of ono, and as it falls is caught 
the right hand of the other, slia who rajiaiiJ 
it quitting it in its full: when tired? wi|| 
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;^eir right hands, they use the left, relieving 
tjiein. A song is fre^ently chaunted dudng 
the work. The stone mill, so often alluded 
to in the Old and New Testament, consisting 
of two flat stones worked by one or two wo- 
men, is in use in every house. The religi- 
ons restriction to vegerable diet is doubtless 
of baddbist origin. Buddhism had the ef- 
fect of inspiring a great respect for life, and 
all orthodox hind us regard tlio inviolability 
of life as the most sacred of laws. In what- 
ever degree sanguinary rites may be prac- 
tised by any portion of these people sucli are 
directly opposed, not only to the iiiflueiico 
and example of the brahmans, but to the 
practice of the immense majority of the more 
cultivated and the higher castes. Myriads of 
hindns have lived and died without every 
partaking of animal food, and amongst the 
bndd'histical Jains, every precaution is taken 
to prevent themselves involuntarily destroy- 
ing or swallowing even insect life. Their 
priests never partake of stale food lest li ving 
creatures should have arisen in it, keeping a 
cloth over their mouths lest an insect uncon- 
Bciously enter, and they walk with a small soft 
broom in hand with which they gently sweep 
the ground on which they are to tread or sit. 
With all this, there is occasionally witness- 
ed amongst some one or other of the races 
following biuduism, an apathy and iiidifler- 
ence as to the preservation of the lives of 
their fellow creatures, which Europeans 
fail to understand. An instance of this is 
described as having occurred in 1820, at the 
fair at Hurd war, in which seven hundred 
persons are stated to have lost their lives. It 
teas calculated that not less that two millions 
of people had assembled on the occasion, 
when, at the opening of the fair, the rush 
was so gr^t towards the steps of the bathing- 
place as to cause this melancholy catas- 
trophe. Dreadful as it was, the exertions 
of the British officers only prevented its be- 
ing, infinitely greater. An eyewitness re- 
marked that the brahmans looked on not 
only with apathy, but with joy depicted in 
their countenances ; and women, at a short 
distance, were bathing in other parts of the 
sacred Vater, with as much indifference as 
if the utmost serenity prevailed around them. 
After the fair the roads for miles round 
Hurdwar were strewed with dead bodies of 
men, women, horses, camels, and dogs. — 
Differences explained . — The difficulties 

experienced in explaining the seeming con- 
iradiotions in the character of these reli- 
gionists are greatly overcome by remember- 
ing tWt though nominally of one faith, they 
are sprung from many races which continue 
. ^dihtinct and separated from each other, as 
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when their Scythian, Arianmnd Babylonian 
forefathers poured into India. They are 
assuredly as varied in origin as are the lu- 
dian tribes of North Ameiica, and are mark- 
ed with as varied moral and physical quali- 
ties. 

Dress and Clothing. The dress of 
hindii men is * of white muslin or 
cotton cloth, and their upper coat 
is now generally sewed. The under garment 
for the lower part of the body, the “ do wati” 
or . dhoti, is a loose nnsewed wrapper. 
Women of all classes wear unsewed wrappers 
of green, red or yellow colored cotton, edged 
with silk or gold embroidery, and a boddice 
of cotton or silk. 

Scalp-lock. All Hindus retain only the 
tuft of hair on the crown of their heads, 
which is familiar to Europeans from the pie- 
tnres and descriptions of the Indians of 
North America as the scalp- tuft, the most 
glorious trophy, if not the sole reward of 
their victor. The hindu practice of wearing 
this scalping tuft, Shik’ha, Sans;' d’Zuiu 
Td; Kudirnai, Tam; was doubtless brought 
wit]\ them fi’om Scythia ; for like the Itidiatis 
of Nortli America, the Scythians cleaned the 
scalp and hung it to their horses bridles. 
The decalvare of the ancient Germans, was 
nothing otlicr than the scalping inentioiicd 
in the laws of the Visigoths, capillos et cu- 
tem detrahere. According to the annals of 
hUude, the Franks still scalped about the 
year 879, and also the Anglo-Saxons. 

Titles . — Amongst the honorific social dis- 
tinytions of the hindus, is that of Acharya a 
religious teacher, properly a brahman who 
instructs the brahmau, kshatciya and vaisya 
religious students of the Vedas, but in use as 
relating to any religiqus instructor. In the 
south of India, the term is applied to the head 
of a religious society, equivalent to the Mabant 
of Hindustan and the Panda or head priest 
of a temple. But it is assumed also by brah- 
mans engaged in secular pursuits, by car- 
penters, artisans and amongst the Mahrat- 
tas, by cooks. 

Learning md Books . — The llfahabharata 
and liamayana books are the national trea- 
su’ries of the traditions and legends of the 
hindus, and contain all that has been preserv- 
ed of Vedic ideas and institutions as well as 
the expression of that later Brahminical 
system, which forms the basis of the ex- 
isting religion and civilization of the 
masses, i-amifying more or less throughout 
the entire body of Hindu literature. The 
Mahabharata is the source of all the Pura- 
nas. It is the Parana properly so called. 
The Bharata war relates to the wriod of 
Aryan invasion, when the intaders 
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reached the upper courses of the Jumna and 
Ganges. The Ramayana refers to a period 
when an Aryan empire had been established 
in Oadh, and when Vedicf rites and institu- 
tions had been established in the very 
heart of Hindustan. The Veda are reli- 
gions books of tjie hindus of which 
the Rig Veda, Yajnr Veda, Sama Veda and 
Atharva Veda are deemed inspired and re- 
garded as canonical. Bat the term is also 
applied to scientific works as Ayur Veda, 
the art of medicine ; science of life ; Dhaiwir 
Veda,, the art of war (the bow) Gandharba 
Veda, the science of music. Besides these 
are several series of ancient books, the TJpa- 
Veda, the Upanishad, the Parana, &c. 

A knowledge of reading and writing is very 
widely diffused, but those who cannot write 
use trade-marks as their sign manual, of 


which the following 

may be mentioned ; 

Mang 

- A daffVa. 

Dher 

- A staff. 

Carpenter 

- Chisel or kikra. 

Barber 

- Looking glass. 

Shopkeeper or Bakal - A balance. 

Dhangar 

- Scissors. 

Gardener 

- Knrpi. 

Banjara 

- Spear. 

Koli, Ramusi, ‘ and 
Bhil 

- Bow and arrow. 

Attar and Rangrez 

- Joli. 

Kussar (brazier) 

- Tulai. 

Kuiibi 

- A plough. 

Goldsmith-* 

- A hammer. 

Blacksmith 

- Anvil, 

Cliamar 

- Leather knifo or Rapi. 

Tailor 

Yard measure. 

Soldier 

- Dagger. 

Tell 

- Subbal Pur. 

Byragi 

- Forceps. 

Maniar 

- Churi or bracelets. 


Avomtmis . — The races following hindn- 
ism and the converts from amongst them to 
mahomedanism and the Sikh faith are, almost 
exclusively, the owners and tillers of the 
soil of India, and as agriculturists, in north- 
em India, are in village proprietory com- 
munities : those of Central India, are village 
proprietors ; and those of western and 
NOttthern India are ryots or holders under 
Govern men t. 

The entire banking interests in India, mo- 
nied men and capitalist class, smaller mer- 
chants, traders and carriers, prefer British 
rule. Hindoos are settled for'merchandise in 
Arabia, all through Persia and Turkistan, 
they are i&.Astrachun, in the southern pro- 
vinces of Russia and even as far as Moscow. 

■ReMpiow liberty India, during the time 
that histoi^ ia extant, \f the dominant power 
were hipdu^ mahom^ans were molested, if 
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mahomedans ruled, hindus were oppressed-*— 
under the British, all creeds has met with 
equal justice. — Cmmngliam*8 Bhilsn Top^s, 
Chevalier Bumen^s Egypfa place in UfdveTsal 
Tlistoh'y. Dr. CaldwelVs Comparative Grain- 
mar also Tlnnevelly Shimars ; Vigne's Travels ; 
Mom'^s Hindu Pantheon. Coleman* s Mythology 
of theJlindm. Professor H. H. Wilson in Roy^ 
Asiatic Socieljfs Transactions. Calcutta Re^\ 
view, North British Review. Mr. Hodgson in 
Bengal xisiatic Soeieiifs Journal. Strangers 
Ilimlu Lam. Latham* s Deseriptm. Ethnology • 
Broint*s Tdngn Diclimar)j. Ahhe ]Jomenech*s. 
Deserts of North America. Sir J. E. TennenVs 
Ceylon. EllioVs svpplemenbmj Glossary, 
Wilson*s Glossary. Wheeler's Malmharaia. 
Wheeler's Ramayana. Wliceler*.s Travels of a 
ITimloo. PRlloVs History of India. 

HINDU AIJCH ? Pers. Cucui'bita ci- 

trullus. 

ITINDUBA. IItnd. Cicliorinm intibns. 

HINDU KUSH, written also Hindoo 
Cush, a name of the Koneiilnn chain, 
(billed by the historian of Alexander 
the Indian Caucasus, also Paropami- 
sus. The Hindu Consh is remakable for its 
mass and elevation. Viewed fn>m the 
Koushan pass, distant ten miles south, its 
appearance is very sublime. The outline is 
serrated, being crowned by a succession of 
lofty peaks, with sides often perpendicular, 
and it is wrapped in a perj^otual covering of 
I snow, in all parts not too steep to admit of 
its lying. Humboldt regards it as the most 
* striking phenomenon amongst all the moun- 
tain-rangeq of the old world. He consi- 
ders that it may be traced from Taurus, in, 
Asia-Minor, across Persia, then, in the 
Huzarah irioiiulains, to Hindu Coosb, and 
to the frontier of China, and that it is dis- 
tinct from the Himalaya. The tWo ranges 
are physically discriminated by the depres- 
sion down which the Indus flows. 

The Hindoo Koosh, Kouenlun or Mooz 
Tagh .are about 850 miles long, from Kara^ 
korum, in lat. 35®, long. 77® ; to Bamian, 
lat. J34® 50', long. 07® 48*. 

Hindoo-Koosh 35 ® 40’, 60® 50’,21 ,000feefc. 

Summit N. of Jcllalabad, 20,248 ft,. 

Konshan Pass, 15,200 ft. 

Khaw.ak I^kss, 1 3,200 ft. > 

Akrobat, 10,200 feet. ■ 

The Larana mountains in 35® 20’, 62* 64’j ' 
are about 60 miles from N. K. to S. 
dividing the valley of Suwat from that 6f 
Panjkora ; and the .Lasspissor mountains, S;.., 
of and subordinate to, Hindoo-Koosh, ab6tlt| 
50 miles from E. to W., L. 36® and L. 76* ar^ ' 
little known. ■ ^ 

The limit of perpetual snow on 
slope {lat. 37®), is 17,000 ft. The most - 
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iiaiavkable feature of the Hindu- Kush is 
‘fttat on the south it supports the plains of 
; Kahool and Koh-Damaun 0,000 to 7000 ft ; 

• while to the north lies the low tract of Tur- 

• kestan. Kooudooz towoi, distant in a direct 
line 80 miles north of Hindoo-Koosh, is only 
900 ft. above the sea. The Hindu-Kasii 
is a distinct mountain system, its parallelism 
being from S. W. to N. E., while that of 
the Himalaya is from S, E. to N. ^Y. 

The country between the Safed Koli and 
‘ Hindoo-Koosh is hilly ; breadth about 20 m. 
It is divided into a series of plains by cross 
ranges (Khyber, Kurkutclui, &c.,) .which 
pass between the Safed -Koh and the outer 
ranges of the Hindoo-Koosh, Tliese plains 
are generally barren aiid stony, and liavc a 
elope frpm E. to W. The Kabool river, 
which flows through them has to make its 
way by narrow passages. 

passes of the Hindu Knsh. Lt. Wood, 
in his jonruey to the 0.kus, names only four. 
Three of these are roaehed from Kabul 
^ through the valley of Koh- Dam an north of 
that city, and diverge from eacli other near 
Charekar: viz., the pass of Panjshir or 
Kbawak, the Pass ofParwan, and t he Pass 
of Hhorband j but each of those in fact re- 
presents a group of several rout(!s over the 
mountains. Tho fourth that he montious is 
the Pass of Hajjiyak lying much furtlier 
west, passing by Baminn, and nsnally, in 
modewi times at least, approached from Kabul 
by the road running west from that city by 
Rustam Khail, south of tlie oflshoots of the 
Indian Caucasus called the Pugman liaiigo 
^ and Kohistaii of Ksibul. • 

If we tura to sultan Baber we find the 
number Qt' passes raised to seven. Those 
which he names arc three leading ont of tho 
Panjshir valley, viz. (1) Khawak, (2) Tul, 
(3) Bazarak ; then (4) tho Pass of Parwan ; 
and three described as in Ghorband, viz. (5) 
Yangi Yuli or the “New Hoad.” (fl) Kip- 
chak, and (7) Shibrfcn. 

AB,Ritter understands this list it does not 
j 'include the Hsjjiyak at all. 

JPassGS from Panjshir. 

Pass of Anjnman. This is a pass start- 
ling frppn Puryan near the head of the 
Panjsbir Valley and crossing into Badakh- 
sban direct. 

Khawak Pass, at the very head of the 
Panjshir Valley, crossing to the Valley of 
Anderab, which it descends to the town of 
v:&a4iname. 

/ Tnl. This is a loop line to the Kba- 

v ascends from Safed Chir on tBe 

;;Pa|iljBhir river, some six miles below Tul, and 
joins tho last pass just before reaching Sirab. 
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Pi’om Ummz are three bad passes, Shwa 
Urza, Yalimak. ' ’ 

^ Bazarak. This quits the Panjshir at the 
village of that name, twenty-eight and a 
half miles from the mouth of the valley, and 
descends upon Khinjan on the Anderab 
River. i 

Fhatpal. This starts from Gulbahar ai 
tlie entrance to Panjsliir Valley, and joiiiN 
the Bazarak road on the other side at 
Kishiiabad or Kishtabad, twenty-one miles 
fAm Khinjan. 

Passes from Ghorhand. 

Kiishan. This is' tlie pass which leads 
cIo.SH under the great peak speci-ally known 
as Hindu Kush. Jt starts from a point in 
tho (jliorbanil valley about ten miles from 
Tutan Dara. Knshan lies some miles Uji 
the pas.s. It de.scenfls uf»ou Khinjan like 
the two last, which it probably receives be- 
fore reacjhing that place. 

Gwalian. I'his leaves the valley some 
twenty miles from Tutan Dara. It descends 
upon Cozau on f he Anderab river. 

Gwazyar. This pass leaves the valley 
near the ruins of tlie old town of Ghorbrnid, 
some twenty-fonr and a half miles from 
I’utan Dara. Jt leads to Kilagai, a small 
town on tho road from Khinjan, to Bagli- 
Ian and Kiinduz. 

Char Darya. This pass leaves tho valley 
at about twenty-nine miles from Tntan 
Dara, and descends upon Ghori, a considev- 
ablo town. It is passable for kafilas of 
every dp.s(n’iptioii. 

Erorn this the road.goc.s on along the 
valley of Gliorba-nd, throwing off one or two 
minor passes, and eventually joins the Haji- 
yak road at the ruins ofZohak ncarBainian. 

Thi inm of Hajjiyak or Bamian. 

Shibrtn. 

Abdereh, for which tho only authonty ia 
the Ayin Akbari. Tho two last are beyond 
the limits to which the name, Hindu Kush 
is applied. 

Of these passes Hajjiyak was that crossed 
by Burnes, on his celebrated jouriicy, the 
first European traveller who saw and des- 
cribed the great rock idols of Bamian ; 
was also that crossed byWood onhis jouniey 
north-ward to the Oxus. It wais probably 
by this pass that Chinghiz crossed, for tho 
siege of Bamian was one of the events of his 
campaign in these regions : and by it Hiwen 
Thsang travelled to India. 

The pass of Chardarya was cropsed by 
Aurungzib. The pass of Salnlang was at- 
tempted by Capt. Wood, but unsuccessfullyi 
owing to liie lateness of the season' Tiiuui’ 
on his expedition into India orossed the 
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Jlindii Kosli by the pass of Tul, and return- } five state of Rewah in Central India, also 
pd by that of Shibrtu. The Khawak pass ! the districts df Mirzapore, Gharijur, and 
WHS crossed by Wood and Lord on* their j Gornckpiir belonging to the North West 
return from the Oxns. By this pass or one ! Provinces. 

of its branches, Ibn Batata had m'ossed five From the Chnniparnm district as fai* ehst 
Irandred years before; and one of the passes ’ as the Bhootan l)ooai\s, the Himalaya range, 
into the Panjshir Valley seems to have been running throngli the independent states of 
(irossed by Friar Odoric on his return to Nepal, Sikkim, Tibet and Bliufan, form it#* 
Kui’ope. ITiwen Thsang also returned by nortiiern boniidary. Further east, along 
Pangshir and Auderab on Ills way to China., the siorthem frontier boundary of Assam, 
~~Ynh Cathaijj II. p. 593; 'SOS. Bnrfon^s lies a tract inhabited by the Akba, Dofla,' 
/s’mde, ii., 274, Royal SanHary Commlsaion Mivi, Misbini and other wild tribes : ^long 
Rqiort, , its eastern irontier lies a partoftho inde^^ 

HINDUN, a river in the Biilundsbabr ' pendent province of Bnrinab, below that is 
district of the N. AV. provinces pjissiiig j the Mamiiporo state : still lower are vaiMous 
Seharaiipoor Ibrfc rmnilTig past Nougawa- j hill tribes, t he Naga, Loosliai, Khyen, Mikir, 
ghat, 21 miles from Meerut. 1 t^c., and at its extreme south east is Dritigh 

HINDUSTAN includes Bahar, Ondh, j Burrnali, (on the south of Chitagong, 
Ihijputana and Malwa. HiTulnstan, Bengal j \vhich is the south eastern district oT the Ben- 
proper, tlie N. AV. Provinces and Oude, the | gal province,) and tlie Akyab district of 
Panjab and Sind, with part of the adjoiniii Arakan. Between Chitagong and Orissa is the. 
desert cmnitry t'orm a great serni-circiilar Bay of Bengal. 

plain, in which there is noplace of refuge for On tlie southwest of Ori.ssa, is Ganjam in' 
remains of original races ; in all these conn- the Madras Presldeiuiy ; on its west, are tho 
tries the modern races live together as one Tributary Mahal estates and also the-Suin- 
social whole. Throughout Central and Benin- j bnlporo and Belaspore districts of the Cen- 
snlar India, the most open plains and uneul tral Provinces. 

tivated parts are similarly inliabitcd, but there The population of Bengal is supposed to bo, 
are scattered about over every province, near 00,000,000. About two-thirds* of its 
hill and jungle, giving cover to aboriginal population profess hinduistn, in its various 
tribes, who hold themselves aloof from, tho sects, and about one-tbii’d are mahoroedans, 
general population and arc very dilfcrent in with a small number of Christians, and inclu- 
language, manners and other particulars, sive of the hill tribes on its S. AV., West, 
As known to Europe, Hindustan is a term Northern and N.Ka.stern borders. Many of the 
applied to British India generally. To the higher caste hindns are recognised as former 
people of British India, however, and to immigrants, but the origin of the vast bulk 
Europeans in India, the name is re- . of tho niahomedans is obscure. Calcutta, the 
stricted to that part of India, which lies j capital, contains about 377,924 inhabitants, 
between the Himalaya and the Viudhya aTnongst wliom are many foreigners, viz. : 


mountains. But, in considering the ethno- Europeans, 11,224 Asiatics, 1,441 ■ 

logical relations of India, the countries from Indp-Euro- Parsees, 98 

the Indus and west of the five rivers of the peans, ll,0od Africans, * ' 

Punjab, south easterly to the mouths of the Greeks, 30 Cliinese, ' 

Ganges, have been so often and so long in Armenians, 703 Hindoos, 239,190*^^ 

the occupation of so many diflerent races, Jews. 6.Hf51 Mahomec 


whose fragments are found in larger or Central Jlmdmtan, or Central India, .was 
smaller portions scattered throughout tho the Madhya-desa, of the ancient Aryans^ 
I’egion indicated, that it will bo well to the middle region of Aryayarta, the Arya 
notice the occupants of Central India, country. In a slokam in the Sanscrit work, 
Pfijjputanah, Bengal, Oudli, the N. W, Pro- the Ainarakosha, tho ancient boundaries 
vinces, and the Punjab, as • inhabitants of it are thus defined— • • ' 

Hindustan, amounting to 136 millions of “ Ariavartalia puriia bliumi hi 
people. Mad’biam Vindhya Himava yoko. , 

Bewgfa?, is apolitical division of British In- i. e. the Arian country, the sacred laiild 
dia, comprising Bengal Proper, Behar, Oris- (lies^ between the Viudhya and- Himalaya, 
sa including the tributary Mahals, Assam, in this way indicating both the ruling 
Chota Nagpore, and the native states of and tlie boundaries of the country held % 
Hill* Tipperah and Oooch Behar. It ox- them, at the time that Amara Sinha wpb^ 
tends from the Meridian 82® to 97® E. Ion* the Amarakosha. The. first known dyn^iy 
stld libs within the parallels of 19® 40’ and was the Bharata, so called from the 
28®10’ N.lat. On itsN. AVeatis the na- king Bharata, and the last ofthe dyniiitj 
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'^as Samyarama, who was driven westward Mahomedgurh, Basoda, Patharee : Larawnt 
- ty the Panchala of Canoaj B, C. 589. The Gwalior districts 5 Seronje. * 

Bharata kingdom seems to have been estab- iheel Agenc^j^'DhB.v, Jhabooa, Ali Raj pore 
lished between B. C. 2,600 to B. 0. 2,200. Jobut ; Mnfwarh ; Indore, and Gwalior dis* 
: Central Jndia^ is a table-land of unequal sur- trict, British Pergunnah of Mi^ndpore and 
face, from 1^500 to 2,500 feet above the sea, State of Burwani. 

Iwunded by the Aravalli mountains on the Western Mahva Agency, Jovrrsh, Rutlam 
west, and those of the Vindhyaon the south, and Sillana. 
supported; on the eiust by a lower range in Goonah. 

Bnndelcund, and sloping gradually on. the i?tmr//ec?m(2./4|7Cwcy,Sohawal,jignee,Ajyey- 
north east into the basin of the Ganges. It gurh, Baoneo, Beronda, Bijawar, Chirkary, 
is a diversified but fertile tract. The Pd^ar, Chutterporo, Dattia,Kotee, Myhere,Nagode, 
or plateau of Central India, is distinct from Orcha, Punna, Rewah, and Sumpthur. 
the Vindhya to the south and the Aravalli to Of the principal states, Gwnlior, Indore, Bho- 
the west, and its underlying rock is tmp. pal, Dhar, Devvas, and Jowra, Bhopal and 
Aravalli means the refuge of strength, and Jowra arc under inahomedau rulers and 
these hills have afforded protection to the the rest Mahratta. The petty states hold 
most ancient sovereign race in the east or under the immediate guarantee of the British 
west — the ancient stock of the Sur3^avansa, Government, but have feudal relations witli 
■the Beliadm of India, or children of the sun, one or other of the larger states, and occa- 
the princes of Mewar, who, when pressed, sionally with more than one. 
were wont to retire to its fastnesses, only At the close of the Pindareo war, the dis- 
to issue again wlien occasion offered. The tricts in Central India and Malwa wore left 
Aravalli hills are connected by lower in a disorgariized state, the mahratta chiefs 
ranges with the western extremity of the had parcelled out amongst themselves the 
Vindhya mountains on the borders of Gaze- possessions of the Rajput chiefs and tho 
rat, and stretch northwards to a considerable smaller states were all subject to Sindia,Bol. 
^distance beyond Ajmir, in the direction of kar or the Puar, and sometimes to all three, 
Delhi, forming the division between the Many of the smaller chiefs had been driven 
desert on the west and the c#?ntral tabic- from their possessions, and bad sought re- 
land. It would be more con’ect to say the fiige in tho jungles and mountains where 
level of the desert, for the south eastern they robbed or levied “ tankbah’* or black- 
portion , including Jodpur,’ is a fertile coun- mail from the larger states. These robber 
try. Amarkantak, a great plateau, forms chiefs weix) twenty four in number at Sir J. 
the wa-tershed of the Mahanadi, Son, Tons, Malcolm’s time. 

Johilla^ and Nerbndda. Tho rivers, though Of the feudatory territory, consisting of 
large and full of water even half way from 71 states, supervised by the Central Indian 
their mouths arc very irregular in the slopes Agency, the head quarters is Indore, but 
of their beds, and are disturbed by frequent has three grand divisions. The Nortli Kast 
rapids, so that, owing to these impediments, division comprises the native states of Bun- 
increased still further by the rocky cbs^rac- dlecund and Rewah. Tho Northern division 
ter of the river beds or their banks, naviga- consists of theNorthern and Central districts 
tion is limited for the most part to the lower of the Gwalior States. The South West divi- 
portions of their course. Many parts of aion comprises the table-land known in mo- 
Central India are covered with dense jungle, dern times as Malwa, though far within the 
The Central India of the British Indian ancient limits of the province of that name, 
Government, however, is a political division, and the submontane territory between it and 
under the care of a political agent. It has the Nerbudda, as also a considerable tract 
an area of 83,600 square miles, with a popu- south of that river, extending to the Kandesli 
lation of 7,670,000 and a revenue of 2,6 1 2,600. frontier^ The first or N. East division, extend- 
In this political division, there arc 71 fenda- ing from the Bengal Presidency in the east 
tbry or mediated chiefs, of whom 4 are Mah- to the Gwalior State in the west, includes 
ratta,^7 ere mahomedans, 1 7 are Bundela, 33 Rewah’ and 35 other states and petty obief- 
are &jpost, six are brahman, and 4 belong ships. Its area is about 22,400 square miles; 
to bther races. Of these, six are feudatory its population about 3, 170,000 souls, and its 
states, Gwalior, Indore, Bhopul, Dhar, Dewas publicrevennesaggregateaboutRs. 63,68,000. 
tod Jowrah, but the 7J states are as under: The 2nd or Northern division extends from 
T^dore Eesideney, Indore, Dewas, Bagli. Bundlecund and the Saugor. district, and has 
Oiealior Ageney, GweMor. «n area of about 19,606 square miles; its 

^ Agency, Bhopal, Rajgnrh, Nursin- population is about 1,180,000 souls, aud it* 

.|SU^b,Kilpb^re,Kqorwai; Muksoodingn^ public revenue about Rupees 67,65,000. 
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The 3rd or South West division goes on, 
vrestward, to the Bombay Presidency, and 
contains the remainder of Gwalior, Holkar’s 
states, Bhopal, Dhar and Dewas and other 
small states. The area of this vision is 
about 41,700 square miles, its population 
about 3,320,000 souls and its public revenues 
about Bupees 1,30,00,000. The states and 
petty chiefships in Central India, form a 
political, and are in a Tiatural, division of 
British India, and includo an area of 83,600 
square miles and a population of 7,070,000. 
This territory is divided thus, — viz. 


Principal 

Becon- 

Minor 

and 

Total. 

states. 

dary. 

Potty. 


Maliratta...... 2 

2 


4 

Mahomedau. . 1 

2 

4 

7 

Buudcia 

6 

H 

17 

Rajput 1 

12 

26 

39 

Brain uius, &c. 

1 

3 

4 

4 1 

23 

44 

71 


with a total revenue of Rupees 2,01,23,000. 

lihil. The desolate wilds and jungles of 
the western Sathpiira range, and parts of 
the country which extend from them to the 
Vindhya hills, arc occupied by Bhil tribes, 
who abhor field labour or manual labour of 
any kind. 

Malwa. Adjoining this, are the richly 
cultivated plains of Melwa with occasion- 
al intervening tracts of hill and jungle, 
from the Myhee on the west to Bhilsa 
on the cast, a stretch of nearly 200 iiiilcii, 
and from the crest of the lino of the Vindhya 
to Mundissorc and Oomutwarra, a distance 
of 100 to 120 miles, and occupied by a thrifty 
agricultural people. 

Billy tract ' This is succeeded by the more 
hilly and jungly tract of Oomutwarra, Se- 
ronge and Keechiwarra, with a scanty popu- 
lation. 

Qivalior. Northwards, towards Gwalior, 
the country becomes more open, except on 
the wild border tracts of Kotah, of Bundle- 
cund, till we come to the carefully cultivated 

lain of Gwalior stretching for a distance of 

40 miles between the Chumbul, Pahooj and 
Sind rivers. 

Buiidlecmd is ruled by the Bundela race. 
A vast portion of Bundlecund is hilly and 
t»uprodnctive, forming the northern slope of 
the table land of the Vindhya. 

RevHih is ruled by the Baghela race. The 
plains of Bewah are fertile ; but the valley 
oil the Soue to the south of the Kymore 
is desolate. The people are indolent 
untrustworthy. Though widely different 
in other irespoots, there is one characteristic 
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common to the Baghel of Bewiah, the Bun- 
dela of Bundlecund and the rajput of Gwali- 
or and Malwa, a’ dislike to labour, or service 
away from their homes. They generally 
leave tilling of the soil to the inferior and 
servile classes, and are regarded as the 
heads of the local society. Many of the 
Bfijputs in the staU?s of Central India, give 
themselves up to sloth and the immoddrato 
use of opium. • 

Malwa and Gwalior are great centres of 
trade. 

Ill Malwa, the towns of Indore, Bhopal, 
Oojeiu, Muiidipore, Butlam, Dhar, Jowra, 
Augur, Neemuch, Shoojawulpoor and Bhilsa 
are the principal marts. 

Indore is the capital of the maharajah 
Ilolkar. 

Gwalior, is the capital of the maharajah 
Sindiah. 

Rajakpiitw ah Agency. Bajputanah stretch- 
es from 23° 15* to 30 N. L. and from 
60 ° , 80’ to 78° 15’ E. L. containing an 
area of 123,000 sq. m., with a population es- 
timated at ten millions and includes eighteen 
principalities, viz. 

15. Rajpoot 

Meywar or Ot; Bilcaneer. Sirohi. 

deyporo. Kotah Dooagnrpoor. 

Jcyporc. Kerowlec. Baiiawarah. 

MarwarorJodh Kislienghur. Pertabgurh, 

pore. JeyHulrnocr. Jhallawar. 

Booiidoo. Ulwur. 

2, Jat 

Bhurtpore. | Uhollporc. 

Maliomcdan. 

^ Toiik. 

Enclosed in these are two purely British 
districts, Ajinir and Mhairwara. 

In Europe, Hindostan is generally under- 
.stood to comprise the whole of India, from 
the base of the Himalaya to Cape Comorin, 
but ill India the terrti is restricted to the 
province:* north of tlie Nerbndda whilst all 
to the south wavd of that river, in tlie penin- 
sula of India, is called the Deklian, or south- 
ern provinces. 

^Ia.sudi mentions that at the time of the 
mahomedan conquest the country abont 
Basrah was called Arz-ul-IIind, “ The Land . 
of India.” India, liowever,is supposed to havd 
obtained its name from the Indus river, tlief. 
Sin, Sinda or Hinda orllapta Hinda,the Abu- ' 
Sin of the Arabs, the first great river met with 
in the route from Europe and i'rom WeBteru v 
and Central Asia. It is true that so far bapW . 
as the reign of Darius Hystaspes, B. C. 621, 
the early writers placed Indians on both,- 
sides of the Indus and made India extend 
westward to Kandahar (Gandhara), embrae* 
iug perhaps the fourteenlraniau prorifices or 
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nations, enamefated on the F&ksli-i-Rasttvn 
aB lyin^ between So^diaiia and the Pun- 
j.ab and subject to Darias. But eastward of 
the Indus, the CQuntry was always India, and 
this naihe seems to have been chielly used 
in the soutli of Asia for it first occurs in the 
Bible, in ihe book of Esther (i, 1 ; viii, 9) as 
the limit of the territories of king Aiiascurus 
in the East, as Ethiopia was on the west ; and 
the names arc sitnilarly connected by Hero- 
dotus (vii, 9). The term “ Hoddu” used 
by the Hebrews is an abbreviation of Honadii 
which is identical with the names of the 
river ludns, for, to the present day, all along 
the course of that river the letters S. and H. 
are interchanged, and, in the Vendidad, 
the Panjab is described as the llapta- 
Hindii” and tlio native form “ Sindus” is 
:^oticed by Pliny (vi, 2o.) The India of the 
book of Esther is not the peninsula of 
Hindustan, but the country surrounding the 
Indus — the Punjab, and perhaps Sind— the 
India which Herodotus describes (iii. 98) as 
forming part of the Persian empire under 
Darius, and the India which at a later 
period was conquered by Alexander the 
Great. The iiume occurs in tlie inscriptions 
of Pei*sepoli8 and Nakhsh-i-Rustum, but not 
in those of Behistuu. 

lu more recent times, also, the term India, | 
has been applied by the nations of Europe to 
the localities which they have occupied or wnth 
which they have- traded. With the Portu- 
guese, the northern part jf Hindustan hold 
by the Mogliul sovereigns, was styled 
Mogor, and Goa and the NVestern Coast of 
the Peninsula was to them India, just as the 
British now designate all their possessions, 
and.as with the Dutch, now, India means the 
Java, Sumatra; and the ^^^etherlaiid posses- 
®ions iu the Archipelago. 

Most of the trafUc with India seems to 


other personificatfbns of spiritual existences 
were propitiated with feasts and invoked with 
the hymns of the Rig Veda, aud in which 
maidens selected their husbands in the Sway, 
amvara aij^ monarchs sacrificed the Aswa- 
iiiedha. iti tlt^ Brahmiuk pariod the Kshat- 
riya feasts were converted into sacrifices for 
the atonement of sins against brahminical law 
and divine worship was reduced to a system 
of austerities and meditations upon the Su*. 
preme Spirit as Brahma. It was in this era, 
that the brahmins assumed the eharacter of 
a great eeclcsiastieul hierarchy and establisli- 
j ed that priestly dominion winch still extends 
over the minds and seiises of the luudns of 
India, 'fliirdly, tlis h add* hid ijerlod^m which 
Sakya Muni appeared, and fourthly, tlui 
bnihuiinioal revivitl daring which brahmins 
abandoned the worship of tlieir god Brabiini, 
and reverted to the old national gods and 
heroes of tlie Vedic Aryans, In tins era, 
Vislinu came to bo regarded as the Supreme 
Being, and Kama and Krislma as his incai-Jia- 
tioris. The countries between Hinflustan aud 
China, came to ho cjilled tho further Imiia -, 
or India’ Extra-Gungem ; whereas, Hind or 
India, proper, belonged only to the coun- 
try of tho people called Hindoos ; or those 
of India Intra-Gangom. The name is us 
ancient as the earliest profane history extant : 
and this may servo, among many otlier in- 
stances, to prove the high antiquity of the 
Persian language. 

Inhabllank. It is admitted that during all 
ages, either as immigrants or as conqiienn-s, 
the races from tho north aud west have been 
entering India. How littlethoso have amalga- 
mated may bo judged of by mentioning, thrit 
out of 1030 villages, lying boro and tlun-o 
between tho Jumna afid Sutlej and whicdi 
were under British mauagem'enfc in Idt'l, 
there were found to bell different tribes 


have been by way of tiie Persian Gulf and 
the lied ^a. Tlie Tyrians established depots 
Oiv the shores of the Persian Gull', and the 
course of trade bning through tho land of 
the Cushdi, the races iu India came to bo 
included under the ethnological title of Cush. 
(Gen. X. 6), and hence the Persian, Chal- 
dean and Arabic version frequently render 
that term by India as in. Is. xi. 2., xviii., i ; 
tferl Kiii. 23 ; By the natives, however, Hin- 
duBtati, ia tho term applied to the whole of that 
pcufcral region of northern India, from the 
Papjab on one side to Bengal ou the other, 
and from the Himalaya to the southern de- 
clivities of the Satpura range running across 
ludia in about the parallel of L. 23 N. 

ctof^etf.-^The ancient histoiy pf 
ihdia shows that there were four great reli- 
gigiltf epas. TIbe Fedtc, in which Agni, India and 


of agriculturists, of whom may bo mention- 
ed— 

.lat, • '14IJ Tiranmiii, 28 Dnghur 

Jliijpnt, l‘J4 Khoir, (> Kulal, J* 

Chijur, lOl) Uiiien or Gf)s.sjU3cn, ** 

Syed, 17 Arjiion, 47 Baimgi, 

Sheikh,* 25 Kiimbo, 19 Misceilanooiw, 49 

P.ithan, 8 Malou, 12 1 "" 

Mughi; a ; Ror, 33 1 Total. . 1,030 

And as a character of the great revolt and 
rebellion of 1857 and 1858, it was observed 
that certain classes of villagers attacked aud 
destroyed otlier classes the powerful hand 
of- a regular govenmiont being temporarily 
removed, the ancient antipathies of t-ace at 
once came into play. Dwelling amongst 
each other, door • to door, but yet never 
mixing, most of the races remain as dis- 
-tinct as when teu, fifteen, twenty, thirty, 
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. HiritjiSsim’ . . 

fo^t^ and fifty oeiitniries before, they ^me 
to solitb, neither easing together %or 
intermarrylDg* It. is this separating system 
which has kept the stocks of Arian and 
Turanian races of India pure.^ On the 
slightest suspicion as to descent all social 
intercourse ceases, and the descendants, in 
different lines from the same recognised 
ancestor form new castes. In this way, 
almost every family of a few hundred years* 
duration is now separate. The cause of 
the origin of this exclusive propensity is un- 
known, further than that the system of 
caste and the forms of braluninic worship 
commenced amongst the East Arians after 
their passage of the Sutlej, and now every 
Arian and most Turanian households are 
guided by its rules. This separation into 
castes or sections seems, however, primarily 
to have been a race distinction. It has, 
now, however, as regards the East Arians 
and others who follow the braliminical 
teachings, and oven as regards the Turanian 
races, a bearing quite irrespective of race or 
faith or creed. In explanation of this, it 
may be mentioned that the countries corn- 
rising British India are essentially liindu, 
y which is merely meant that the bulk of 
the agricultural and commercial classes — 
perhaps 86 per cent.-- 7 are neither buddhists 
nor mahomedans, but are followers of some 
form or other of the brahminical teachings 
and reverenciSig their teachers. 

Climate seaso 7 i 8 and cuUivaiion.“^J)i\ Roylo 
gives the following aiTangement of the 
countries of which the plants will grow in 
the different parts of India. 

Tropical and Eastdndian Tiavaucoro, Cochin, Ma* 
Islands, Tropical Africa, labar, Ceylon, Malayan 
Brazil, Guiana, West-In- Peninsula, Chittagong, 
dies, and Florida. Bengal, Lower Assam. 

East and West Coast of Coromandel C^t, North- 
Africa. cm Circars,'Concan. 

Southern States of North G ujerat, Behar, Doab, 
America, Egypt, north Delhi, Malwa. 
of Africa, Syria. 

Mexican Highlands, Lower Mysore, Hilly ranges in 
Mountains of Spain. Deccan, Rajpootana. 
South of Africa, Extra- Saharunpore and North- 
Tropical New Holland, cm Doab. 

South America beyond 
28iOS.iat. 

Mediterranean Regipn. Deyra Doon, and Hima- 
layan Valleya to mo- 
derate elevations. 

C^iio - Japanese Region, Neilgherries, Upper As- 
Middle Andes, Fern, and 8am,HimalayanMonn- 
Mountains of Brazil. J tains. 

North of Bnrope, North of Himodayan Mountaios , 

AsMi & North America. Regions of Oaks and 
; „ Pines, 

Afp^Regions, Mountains Himalayas above Region 
oir EuropP, Elevated of Forest. 

■ .;.Aii|iaes.- ■ . 

northern*, like the southern part oj 
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crops during tho yeiar; one 
called the khurcef, or rain crop, sown in 
Jane, and reaped in October, the other sown 
in October, and reaped in March and AbriV 
called tlie rubbee or Cold weather crop.' Tho 
latter, embracing the months which ^ 
proj^ato ill tornpemturo to that of 
season of cullivation in colder countmes^: 
corresponds with them also in the nature of’ 
the plants cultivated, as for instance, wheat, 
barley, oats, and millet, peas, beans, vetohi^ ’ 
taros, chik-pea, pigeon-pea, and lentils; to-', 
bacco, snfllower, and succory; flax, ' and 
plants allied to mustard and rape, as oil 
seeds; carrot, coriander, and cummin, and. 
other seeds of a similar kind, as ajwaiui 
sonf, soya, and aneoson. In the luiny season, 
a totally different set of plants engages tho 
agriculturi8t*s attention, as rice, cotton, in- 
digo, and maize, with sorghum, pulse, joar, 
koda, most of the tropical legumes, as well 
as several of the cucumber and’gourd tribes, 
together witli tho sesamum for oil, and ther 
varieties of the egg plant, as a vegetable. 
Tho sun and sunnee, two cordago plants, 
are also cultivated at this season. 

In Hindustan .the people usually arrange 
the year into three periods, tho ‘ Choumasa * 
or ‘ Burk’ha,’ which is the rainy season of 
four months duration; after which is the. 

‘ Seeala * or ‘ Jara * or ‘ Mohasa * the cold 
season ; followed by Iho Dhoopkala or 
K*hursa or hot season. This division indi- 
cates generally, the course of the seasons in 
India, though, in one locality, the rains or 
the hot or cold seasons may be somewhat 
more proloAged. 

The primary divisions of continental In- • 
dia are four : Hindostan, including in that 
term tho whole Peninsula of India and the 
Gangetic plain to tho base of the Hima- 
laya. 2. The Himalaya, a mountain chain 
which .rises abruptly from the ^GAUgetio 
plain, and is connected with a still loftier 
mountain mass (of Tibet) to the north, 
and beyond India. 3. Eastern India, 
India Ultra- Gangem including the king- 
dom of 'Ava and the Malay Peninsula. : 
4. Afghanistan. These divisions arc marked 
out by the great mountain barriers and . 
by the ocean. The Himalaya mountains on 
the north are nowhere under 15,000 feefc 
usnally exceed 17,000, and 18,000 feet and' , 
rise in isolated peaks or groups of peaks firo» * 
21 ,000 to 28,000 feet. , , ' V, 

From tho western extremity of tho Hiniai | 
laya the' Afghan mountains descend paral^ ^ 
with the Indus, with a gradually deoreafl^ 
ing elevation from above 16,p00feet to- 
level of the sea at the ArAhian gulf. ThroigW 
out Afghanistan the climate is 
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Tlie of the winter is in^nse, the spring { 
ia (lamp und raw and ilio, bummer, dariag 
which hot west winds prevail, is intensely 
hot at all elevations. The general aspect of 
the whole of Afghanistan is that of a desert. 
The crops aro chiefly wheat and barley, 
even up to 10,000 feet elevation. Bice is 
Gultiyated in great (Quantity at Jcllalabad, 
2,000 ft. At Kabul 0,400 feet, and to a consi- 
derable extent at Ghazni 7,730 feet. Pop- 
lars, 'willows and date-palm trees aie e.\teii- 
sively planted as well as mulberry, walnut, 
afjvicot, apple, pear, and peach-trees, and 
also the Elmagiius orieiitalis, whieh bears 
an eatable fruit. Tho vine aboniuis as in 
all warm and dry temperate climates. The 
majority of the Afghan and Tibetan plants 
arc also on the one band, natives rc.'fpec- 
tively of tlic Caspian steppes and N. Persia, 
and of Siberia on the other. 

Tho date is cultivated in Ilelncbistan up 
to 4,500 feet, and a dwarf palm, Cbanim- 
rops Ritchioana of Griffith, perhaps iden- 
tical with tho Chamffirops huniilis of- Europe, 
occurs abundantly in many placets, but with 
a somewhat local distribution. 

Mouniaim ^ — Tho Aravalli mountains ex- 
tend from Hansi and Delili to Guzerat. 

The Vindhya chain stretches across the 
centre of Hindustan, from tho Gulf of Cam- 
bay to the Ganges, and is three to tour 
thousand feet high. 

A Peninsular chain, called the Ghats 
also the Western Ghats, extends from Capo 
Comorin to the Tapti river, for upwards of 
900 miles, ruunmg parallel to the coast line, 
"and perpendicUnir to tho direction of the 
monsoons. This chain divides the peninsula 
into two distinct climates, of a narrow wes- 
tern quo, in Malabar and the Concau, and’ a 
broad eastern one, in which are the Carnatic, 
Mysore, and tho Dckhan, toaVersed by all 
the penihSiilar rivers. 

Temtperature md Bains . — The 
S.W. monsoon comes from tho Southern 


mqjisoon prevails it is every whei’e a land 
wind, except bn the East coast of the Carna- 
tic and in the Malayan Peninsula. In 
Malaya it blows over a great extent of sea, 
and is therefore veiy rainy, but in tho 
Carnatic the width of sea is not groat, so 
that the rain-fall, though well marked, is 
loss, and torminates long before the end of 
the moiisDon, probably from tho wind 
acquiring a more direcjtly southerly direc- 
tion, after the sun has rcached the southern 
tropic. The anioiiiit of rain varies prodigi- 
ously in difterent pai'ts of India, from almost 
none to six hundred inches, but tho raiu-fall 
afibrds no direct criterion of the humidity of 
any climate, for the atmosphere may be 
saturated with moisture without any pre- 
cipitalion tM-iking place. Thus, while in 
Sikkim 1 ® for »300 feet is the proportion 
for elevations below 7000 feet, on the Nilghiri 
Hills it is about 1 ® for 340 feet, in Kha.ssia 
1 ® for 380 feet ; and tho elevations of Nag- 
pur and Umbala produce no perceptible 
diminution in their mean temperature, which 
is as great as that which would normally ho 
assigned to them were they at the level of 
the sea. At Maliabalcshwar, it amounts to 
248 inches annually. In the Southern Con- 
can, especially in the Sawantwari district, 
the rains are as heavy as in Canara. At 
Bombay the rains last from June till the end 
of September, and the fall is only eighty in- 
ches, which is considerably less than at any 
point further south on tho coast. At Tanuah, 
however, the average fall is more than 100 
inches. In the Himalaya, the truly tempe- 
rate vegetation supersedes the sub-tropical 
above 4,000 to 6,000 feet, and tho elevation 
at which this change takes place corresponds 
roughly with that at which the winter is 
marked by an annual fall of snow. This 
phenomenon varies extremely with tho lati- 
tude, humidity, and many local circum- 
stances. In Ceylon and the Madras Penin- 
sula, whoso mountains attain 9,000 feet, and 


Ocean, and is loaded with vapour. It passes 
ov^ the plains of Bengal, and strikes on 
the Khassya mountains, and the whole 
length of " the Himalaya, discharging 
its^ in heavy rains. hVom April till 
A^giut it blows from the East of South, 
in S. S. E., an^ in September more 

eaetoiy lowering the temperature of Bengal 
an^: of the northern plains, though the plains 
, of ' the PtLnjab continue excessively heated. 

the venial till the autumnal equinox, 
ike heAt of a great part of India continuee 
but after the autumnal equinox, the 
gr^t mass of the Himalaya becomes in- 
t^g^lj cold, and th^axns of India gene- 
bmo cool. 1/^ere the north-east 


where considerable tracts are elevated above 
6 to 8,000 feet, snow has never been known 
to fall. On the Khassia mountains, which 
attain 7,000 feet, and where a great extent 
of surface is above 5,000, snow seems to be 
unknown. Sikkim occupies an intermediate 
position between Nopaul and Bhotan, and 
unites the floras of Nepaul, Bhootan, East 
Tibet, and the Khassia mountains, being 
hence, in a geographico-botanical point of 
view, one of the most impCrtant provinces 
in India, if not in all Asia. In Sikkim snow 
annually falls at about 6,000 feet elevatioi^ 


Garhwal at 4,000, and in the extreme 
Himalaya lower still. ' j 
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That fcl'O mouufcain sya^m of East; Tibofc 
is an cnof m^siy elovafcca mountain miiss; 
is proved by the statomonis of many intelli- 
gent Tibetans, by the Chinese gc'ographera, 
by the narrative of M. Hik^, and by the fact 
of so many of the largo rivers of Asia {low- 
in'' from it in several directions. 

The Travancorc group of mountains pre- 
sents a striking analogy to the island of 
Ceylon. They aro loftiest at the oxtrome 
north of the district, where they stretch 
east and west for sixty or seventy miles, 
separating the districts of Oindigul and 
Madura. ■ Notwithstanding the perennial 
humidity, the rainfall at Conrtalam is only 
40 inches : on tho hills around, however, it 
is doubtless much greater. 

The Pnlney or Ralnai mountains west of 
Dindignl, the Animalaya south of Coim- 
batore, tho Shevaghiri mountains south- 
west of Madura, and the ranges near 
Courtalara, arc all well known. Tho rc- 
markabio palm, Ecntinckia, so common on 
its mountains, is, .however, not known in 
Ceylon. The other palms are Oaryota ureiis, 
an Areca; Phoenix farinifera, and one or two 
spedes of Calamus. 

the north of Coimbatore the peninsular 
chain rises abruptly to 8,000 feet, as the 
Neilghprry range, and continues northward 
as the mountains of Coorg. The rain-fall, 
which is great on tho western coast, is less 
on the Neilgbe.rrics, being 100 inches at 
Dodabetta and 64 inches at Ootacamund. 
Farther north in tho Nagar district of 
Mysore, where are many rounded or table 
topped hills 4,500 feet high, often culti- 
vated to that height and rising in some 
places to upwards of (>,000 foot, the climate 
of the western part is very humid and parti- 
cularly so at tho town of Nagar or Bednorc, 
4,000 feet high, on a spur of tho western 
chain, whore iriolcmciit rain is said to Ja.st 
for nine months. 

Tho Eastern Archipelago, from consisting 
of largo islands, separated by belts of .spa, 
possesses a humid and equable climate ; but 
the great continent of Australia being a 
vast oxpanso of low land, becomes enormous- 
ly hefxted when the sun is ’in the southern 
hemisphere, and presents extremes of cli- 
mate. 


Intimately connected with climate is the 
mean annual temperature of different loca- 
lities. 


Lafc. Mean. Lat. Mean. 

Equator ..()• ’82*5 Boml>ay,..18-.50 77 7 

Ceylgn ...7' 80*8 Macao ...22*13 74* 

P5ndichcrry.lv 55 8.V» Canton .. 23 8 73*2 

Madraa ,„13*4 80 4 

Sir John ‘Leslie deduced from calculation 
tliaft within the tropics, at the level of tho 
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sea, the thermometer rangc.s from 84 to 
76. ® Humboldt, from a yery ex tonsivo gene- 
ralization, estimated tho moan tomperattire 
of tropical regions at SI J. At Trincomaloe 
the moan annual temp, is 80 g-. ® At London 
it is 49 ()51. Tho thcrmomclcr sometimes 
rises higher in tho tropio.s, in Arabia tel 
110 ® and during the night falls to 94 . 

Sir Jolm Leslie cal cnlatas that the thermo- 
meter sinks 1 ® for every 100 yards of ascent 
within tiro tropica. In northern latitudes, 
the number of rainy days are 

12 to 43 ® 78.' I 43 ® to 40 lo3 

40 ® to 5l) 134 I 51 « to 60 ® 161 



TIte i)eoplo of northern India live mtu® 
on wheat, and tlioRO of the south on rici^|^ 
and on mgi, the Pcnicillarin spicata, a gitniiv 
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almost as unknown in ^ndostaja .as in Eng* i 
■■•'•>■■■ '■•. ■ .' /I- . ' 

Shados ofcliaracter are fonnf^ih difforrat 
rjparts of Indian The inhabitants of the dry 
, countries in the north, which in winter are 
cold, are comparatively manly and active, 
^^he Maluratta, inhabiting a mountainonR and 
iertilj region are hardy and laborious, while 
the l»galee,‘ with thoir moist climate and 
t^ir ^uble crops of rice, where the cocoanut 
ti^ atil the bamboo furnish all the materials 
for the coinstruction of their houses unwrought, 
al^ more effeminate than any other people in 
India,and a love of repose, though notsufficient 
to extinguish industry or repress occasional 
exertions, may be taken as a characteristic of 
the whole people of tlieBengal province. And 
' akin : to their indolence is their timidity, 
which arises more from the dread of being 
involved in trouble and diflficultics than from 
^knt of physical courage:^ and from these 
t^o radical influences almost all their vices 
are derived. 

In the prisons of the North-west 
provinces of India, in 1868, the average 
neight and average weight of 16, 694 prison- 
ers was 5 ft. 4| and 110| lbs. The maho- 
medans and hindus were of equal height 
and weight, viz. 5 ft. 4.in. and lbs. lOOJ; 
the Christians' about iuebes taller and 
lb. 10 heavier and, as the criminal classes 
are all under the average of their race and 
nation, these averages may be considered as 
somewhat under the national standard of 
■ ^ grown men. The Punjabee, Afghan, Mar- 
^ and Goojui* prisoners were on 

; the average between 5 ft. 6 in. and 5 ft 7 ih. 
in height. The Goorkha were only 4 ft. 9 in. 
in height and weighed lbs. 102. The Goorkha 
have rather broad faces, small dark eyes, 
dark straight hair, nnd small features ; they 
8^ good tempered but not so intelligent as 
the Caucasian race. 

jRaZ^iow, the Vedic hymns are the chief 
of the rdigious books of the hindoos and 
contain the earliest records of the worship 
of the- Aryan race who reached India, the 
date which is assigned to them being from 
I jiOO to 1,200 B. C. They indicate primari- 
Jiy a worship of the elements, for the deva 
3^^ are Agni (Ignis) lord of fire : Surya. 
itSie eun; l£irut, storms; Prithivi, the 
' i^rth ; JVp, the waters ; Usba the dawn ; Ya< 
(o^ws) the heavens : and to them tb 
i;^|^ns are addressed. Below this seeming 
there is a.scnso of nuity. Thai 
eh is one, the wise call in diyers man 
'jnem ; wise poets (I. 29) xnakq thebeahtifn 
though ho is Qnp, manifold by 
rirpim^ The hymns contain repetitions to 


we^^iness, bnt ; the/ are /or, the'mhst part 
pHyera for earthly hlesslngs, for Mn, sun- 
shine, harvest, wealth, and conquest. Some- 
times they expand in glowing adoration of 
the attributes of the God invoked, the “ one 
king of the breathing and awakening world,” 
whose greatness “ the snowy mountains and 
the sea proclaim,’* “ whose shadow is immor- 
tality.” (I. p. 29.) Sometimes they em- 
body the confessions of the- penitent craving 
for forgiveness. ** Through want of strength, 
thou strongand bright God, havelgone wrong; 
have mercy Almighty, have mercy.” (I.p. 39 ) 

“ Whenever we men, 0 Varupa, commit an 
offence before the heavenly host, whenever we 
break the law through thoughtlessness, have 
mercy, Almighty, have mercy no w,they utter 
(as in the Gayatri, used by every brahmin 
for more than 3,000 years as his prayer on 
, waking) the prayer that tho “ adorable light 
■ of Savitri, the sun, may illumine (or rouse) 
.he spirit of the worshipper.” Now, they 
•ecognise a power from whom no secrets are 
hid. “If a man stand, ^ or walk, or hide; 
f ho go to lie down or to get up, i^hat two 
people sitting together whisper, king 
Varuna knows it ; ho is there as the third.” 
(L 41.) .with no trace of the metempsy- 
chosis which we associate with later hindoo 
•eligion, they express a hope of immortality. 

‘ Where life is §’ce, where the worlds are 
radiant, there make me immortal.” But, 
the Vedas sow the seeds of a mythology yet 
in the future by fanciful playing with the 
phenomena of nature. The dawn is a young 
bride, gold- coloured, daughter of the sky, 
mother of the cows (the mornings), leading 
tho white and lovely steed (the sun). Some- 
times their thoughts on the mystery of the 
universe clothe themselves in words which 
sound like the utterances of a later, pan- 
theism, as in the hymn which Mr. Cole- 
brooke has translated . — 

Nor Aught nor Nought existed ; yon bright sky 
Was not, nor heaven's loved works outstretched 
above. 

What covered all ? What sheltered ? What con- 
cealed ? 

Was it the water's fathomless abyss ? 

There was not death,— yet there was nought im- 
mortal. 

There was no confine between day and night, 
The only One breathed breathless by itself 
Other than it there nothing since him been. 
Darkness there was, and all first was veiled 

In gloom profound, tin ocean without light : 

* * * * • * 

. Then first came Love^upon it. 

Vedic thought is pure as contrasted with 

the worshipof later, prahminismr 
of Brahma, Vishnu and Siva is but a second- 
j ary forro 
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TheVedtts bowever indfcatetliecafijteRt^s^^ | ten and printed in the same 

which ha»< -oven‘tiled Indian’s Social life | the Arabic; Bengali, Burmese, '^navifese, 

since 3,000 years, the verse recognising it Chinese, Giizerati, Hindi, Mahpatte, Malaya-i 

being “ the brahmana was 'his (Brahma’s) lam, Majay, Siamese, Singhalese, TamnVa^^^ 

mouth, the Raganya was made his arms, Telugu are all distinct tongues, each 

the Vaisya became his thighs, the Sudra ten and printed in a separate character. 

was born from his feet.” the south of India, tho Arabic 'numeteia ^V. 

The religion of bulk of the people of have been generally introduced inte^^ 0A^: 
Hindustan, is hinduism called also bAh- vernment accounts. This was on the recom^ : / 
minism. About a third of the population mendation of Sir Krskino Perry, and it hha 
follow mahomcdanistn, which its adherents been supposed possible to use the Romiiiir^l 
stylo the Deen-i-Islam, or tho Faith of Sal- and Italian character for the other tongtt^> ■ " 
vation. alid designate themselves, Mussul- and doubtless, it is quite possible to do so; ' 
man, or the saved people. There are in but another generation will seethe bulk of 1. 
Western Hindustan a considerable number the people of India using lOnglisIi with very 
of the Jain religionists and in N. Western little knowledge of their respective motlier 
India are more than a million of the Sikh tongues.— -A ?m. /«fZ. Admin. Hoyle, Prodtte* 
persuasion. There are few buddhists. There the Resources of Lidia. Hook, and Thoms. FI 
are a considerable number of Christians. hdica Oal. Jtev. 

Of late, Christianity has not been holding HINDWANA, Hindi, also Tarbuz, tho 
so prominent a position, as in tho earlier water melon. Cucurbita citrullus. Citrul- 
part of the nineteenth century. At that lus vulgaris. 

time, almost the solo instructors of the HINDYAN, a town in tho province of 
youth of the country, in all pertaining to Fars, at the mouth of tho Kheirabad river, 
an Fnglkb education, were- the Christian the Ab-i-Shereen of Timur’s expedition, ahd 
missionaries who while giving secular edu- perhaps the Arosis ofl^earchus. The Hin- 
tiou liad the opportunity of imparting chris- dyan river is navigable from the sea up to 
tian truths at a period of their pupil’s lives Zeitun, which latter town is only a day’s 
when much that is learned is permanently journey (five fursangs) to Behbeban.— -JDd 
acquired. Then, also, the condition of the Bode. See Kal. 

country and the form bf Government did not HINKREDUIIA. Singh. Anethum Bowa. 
furnish many openings for tho employment Roxh, 

of educated natives, and those whom the KING. Hind. Narthex assafrotida, Fern- 
missionaries trained had leisure to meditate la assafeetida, Assafcctida. '.4 

on^ the doctrines they had been taught. KING AM. Ait, Hind time ; season ; 

About the middle of the nineteenth century, hence Hingami, temporary, 
however, ^ho British Government undertook HINGAlf, Beng. also Hingati bet. BsNO. 
to impart to its native subjects an English Dhk. Hind, also Hingot. Hind. Balanitej} 
education higher than anything obtainable AEgyptiaca. syn. of Ximenia AEgyptiaca. . ; : 
in the missionary schools and at the present HINGCHA, BExVG. Enbydra bingcha. 
time about half a million sterling is being HINGDA, also Dordar., Hind, also Hin- 
annnalft expended for- that object. The gra. Guz. Cinnabar. * ■ 

mode wiraining pursued in the Indian Uni- HINGENGHAT, Lat; 20 ® 34’ ; N. Ii. ’ ; ■ 
versities and the resulting over education of 78 ® 61’, E in Berar, S. of Nagpur. Level * 
the Ulumni have created in them a venera- of the Godavery is 610 feet and tho top of ; v- 
tion for mere intellectual attainments with the bank of the Godayeri 650. Gullen,. 
a desire for mere worldly advancement HINGG,Panj, Balanites.^gyptiaca,2?<^Zi7e. ft; 
which have unspiritualized the educational HINGHUDJ, Sans., Terminalia catapp%|;' 
efforts of missionaries and thrown even Linn. V. 

their most successful pupils in the shade. HING-GACH, Beng. AssafcBtida plauti 

a language of mixed origin is Ferula assafootida. . . :f;< 

in use amongst the mahomedana bf India, HINGGO ; Hingol, also Hingot, 
and employed bjr the British as the ordinary Balanitis .^gyptiaca. , , , 

lingua franca, in their intercourse with the teiNGLAZ, a town near the sea, 
people of the country. . It is called hihdus- eighty miles fi’oiu tho mouth of the* 
tani also, urdu, and is essentially Hindi, Aii a place of Hindoo pilgrimage, 

^ith large admixtures of words of Sanscrit visited, from Ihc difficulties which. 
origin or of Persian and Arabic, according the journey when made from nw>8t part^v 
^ the spe^lk^rs or writers, are hindu or Hindustan. It is said, however^ 
jofthomed^n. At present the Hindustani or twcutyffour temples of Bbawani. 

and tjb^e Persian, are wrii^ Wtstem India Vol I p. 168. ' ■■ ■■ 
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;; >’HINaOLI, 19 * 43’; 77® ir, in the 
: IDokhan, S^ E. of Aurangabad and 1 85 miles 
’N. W. of Hyderabad the mean boigbt 
/ of Ihe Tillage is 1,495 feet according to 
Sentfe and 1 ,478 feel, according to Wilson. 

HINGOOLEE, Bkno. Solaimm melon- 
gena. 

HINGRA, Guz. Cinnabar. 

HINGU, Malay. Ferula assafootida. Linn. 
Assafoetida. 

, HINGUL GASS, Singh. Amoora rohi- 
tuka. W, and A. 

HINGUNBBT, Duk., Balanites ^gyp- 
tiaca. DelUe» 

HINGUN, a river in tlie Bulandshaliar 
district of the N. W. Provinces. 

HINGUR, Hind ? Cinnabar. 

HINGtPATRI OflEi'TU, Tisr,. Ferula 
aasafeetida. — Linn. 

HINHURU PEOALLIEULLA, Sing. 
Zedoary. 

HINJARA. Kakn. A cotton beater or 
cotton dresser. See Pinjara. 

HINJOLO, Uria. Eugenia acutangula. 

•HlNNA, Hind. Lawsonia inerniis. 

HINNE KORBISH, Arad. Lichen ro 
tundatns,. 

HINNOM. At the union of the vales of 
Hiunom and Jehosliaphat, there is a bisin 
of water, whore the fire of the Temple was 
preserved; and beyond it, where a clear 
stream runs through a very narrow inlet 
between the Mount of Olives and that where 


. HIPPOPHA0 RHAMNOIDES. 
from the coins found there, and was, we 
know', in the course of thetiudcwind by whicli 
they arrived ; we also know the port of Af- 
rica whore they loft the shore and braved 
the dangers of the ocean. A hoard of 
Roman gold coins ha.s been dug up in tlie 
middle of the nineteenth century near Cali- 
cut, under the roots of a banyan tree. It tolls 
its own talo. It had boon buried there by an 
Alexandrian merchant on his arrival from 
tho voyage, and left safe under the cover of 
the sacred tree to await liis return from a 
second journey. Slinrpo's Histort/ of BnmL 
Vol, 11. p. 115-110. Soo Adonp. 29. 

HIPPARCHUS, See Yoga. 

HIP-PE. OnN. Sec Hoiigo; 

HIPPORUS,AiininsPlocamus was a free- 
man of Rome, who farmed tho customs in 
tho Red Sea, Pliny mentions that ho wh.s 
blown off tho African coast in a violent gale, 
and, after fifteen days, he was driven on 
Coy Ion at the port of Hipporos which Mr. 
Roberts supposes to be tho Greek words 
Hippos and orus or horse mountain, a Greek 
translation of “ Knthvi’-Malci” a hill on the 
N. W. coa.st of Ceylon . — Rohcrls p. 81. 

HIPPELAPHE, F. Cm, syn, of Rasa 
hippelaplins, Cuv. 

JlIPPION HYSSOPpOLIUM. SrRKNO. 
Syn. of Cicendia liyssopifolia. 

HIPPOCAMPUS a genus of 6 shcs of tho 
Syngnathida). H. Mannulus and II. 
comes, of tho Indian seas, when drying*, 


Aceldama and the othor sepulchres stand, 
are many, olive trees, ^kinner^s Qverland 
Jmpi>ey. . Vol. I. p. 218. 

HIHNUPf Dut. Hemp; Cannabis saliva. 

JEtIN-PUS-WABL. Singh. Eutada purs-ai 
tha.^P. 0 , 

HINTAL. Bbng. HINTALAMU. Sans. 
Tbii. JPhcBuix paludosa. 

HINTBH. Arab. Wheat. 

HINTRUiNJE, See Kashbin. 

HINZIL Arab. Pers. Cucumis colo- 
<mthis. Colocynth. 

, HIONG-NU. See India, 

* • HIPPALUS, the Greek name of the 
couth- west monsoon. See Musins.—ImHa 
in ^ I6th Cent 

5 IPPALUS, a Greek of Alexandria who, 
soxue tixee pnor to the reign of Claudius 
Oessar, dtipovered the direct ^sage across 
ithe^^vIndlEi^ Ocean. The ancient marines 
t^idly crossed the Arabian Sea, and reached 
a port on the Malabar Cbast of In^ 
^a ift a voyage of forty days, or in tho mid- 
dle of September. They left India on 
their return at the end of December. The! 

the ^dian coast which the Egyp - 1 
j^n W&h then r^ched iUeamt | 


assume tho figure of a horsn^s head and ai*o 
known fco all as tho Sea-horse, which the word 
Kuda, in Malay, implies. The body is taper- 
ing and curled near the tail. Journal of the 
Indian Archipelago^ 1853. p. 2(35. 
HIPPOCliATEA ARBOREA. 

Troo like Illppocratoa. | Kafcha-puhariya, Hinh. 

Found in Kotah hill jungles. Dr. Wight, 
in leones, also mentions H. Grahamjthnd H. 
obtusifolia.— 6 re/i^. MeA. Top. p. 173. IF. F- 
HTPPOPHAK SALICIFOLIA. A plant 
of Spiti nsed for fuel. 

. HIPPOGLOSSUS. A genus of fishes of 
tho Family Pleuronectidro. 

HIPPOLYTE. A genus of tho Crustace® 
of the tribe Palemonieiis, as under 
Hippolyfce ventricosua, FAws. Asiatic Seas, 
quoyanos, „ Now Guinea. 
spinifroDS, „ New ZoaJand. 
spinicaudus, „ Now Holland, 
gibborosus, „ New Holland, 
marmoratus, „ Ocoanica. 

HIPPOMANB BIGLANDUliOSA of 
Borneo, yields caoutchouc, 

HIPPQPHAE RHAMNOIDES. ii«». A 
shrub of the Punjab and N. W.»HimalayA, iu 
Kangra, Ijalioro and Ladak, with inauy ver- 
nacular names. . lisf’stem is sometithes ^ Pf 



HIPPOPTAMUS^^ 

6 foet in girth. It boars an acid fruit, whfoh 
makes a good jejly with half its weight of 
sugar. Its stem gives a good fuel and char- 
coal.— Stewart aiid Gleghorn* 

HIPPOPHAlil SALICIFOLIA. 

Buckthoru, Exo. I Tsei-kliar, ' Punjabi. 

Sooi-ch, Punjabi. | 

This ijs found in the Sutlej valle^ bcfcwoou 
Rainpur and at an elevation of 10,000 feet. 
Ics berries mixed with sugar form a good 
proserve. Near the Cheiiab it is a stout 
shrub with spinous branches, and frequent 
in the Valleys. The yellow berries are ex- 
tremely acid, but when boiled with sugar 
form an agreeable and wholesome preserve 
The people use the branches for dry hedges 
and fuel, and they are so valued for these 
purposes as to bo considered village proper- 
ty. A species of Prunus, “ litsi,** ripens in 
September, with a tolerably sweet fruit, 
sometimes like the cherry. A gooseberry, 
“ bilitsi,” with small woolly sour berries is 
common, and a black fruited Ribes, rasta,*' 
resembling in taste the European red currant 
is largely eaten by the people. — Cleghorn Pun- 
jab Report, p. 67, 1 50. Br, J, L. Stewart. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS the Behemoth of the 
old Testament, is found in Africa in great 
numbers and the existence of two species is 
suspected. The natives kill it with spears 
after enticing, it into a pitfall. They eat its 
flesh as they do that of the elephant though 
both are said to be tougher than caoutchouc. 
The skin, of which the curbaj, (hence the 
Spanish oorvacho, and Fi*euch cravache,) 
the real sceptre of Egypt, is made, has, from 
the use it is applied to, a certain value. 

The hippopotamus has been discovered in 
a fossil state, in the Sub-Himalaya, whore 
there is an admixtnro of extinct and ex- - 
iating forms, well preserved remains of hip- 
popotamus, rhinoceros,' mastodon, peculiar 
forms of elephas and very remarkable bovi- 
Jies, dissimilar from those now in India, but 
seemingly identical with those of Europe. 
Of animals still existing in India, are found 
the fossil Emys (Pangshura) tecta. The im- 
bedded shells are all of species still living in 
tlie valley, aild indicate conclusively that the 
changes have been gradual from the time 
that the hippopotami wallowed in the muds, 
aud rhinoceros roamed in the swampy forests , 
of the country, where mastodons abounded 
and where The strange forms of the sivathe- 
rinm, dinotherium and camelopardis exi^d. 

The ivory of the great canine teeth or the 
oippopotaz^ns, is highly valued by dentists 
for taking artificial teeth. No other ivory 
its colour equally well ; and these 
canine teeth are imported in great numbers 
tato England for this purpose, and sell at a 


HIPPOSIDEROS. 

very high price, from the closenei^': of the 
ivory. The weight of the tooth, > pprtipu 
only of which is available for the artificial 
purpose above mentioned, is heavy in pro- 
portion to its bulk; and the article fetohea, 
or did fetch, upon an average, about thirty 
shillings per pound. Guo of the specific dij^?; 
tinctions pointed out by M. Desmoulins 
the comparative abrasion of the canine^ in 
the supposed two species.— Cyc, 
tou^s Sinai Uecfjaz, Sozulaut p. 339.. • 

HIPPOSIDEHOS, a genus of the mam^ 
malia, of the order Cheiroptera, of which the 
following species may be named. 

H. ftpicnlattis. H. fulvus. H. nobilis. 

II. at’iiiiger. H. liinkadiva. H. gpeoris. 

H. utor. II. larvatiis. H. ponicillatua. 

H. bicolor. H. mnrinus. H. tompletoni. 

H. Ater, Templeton, resembles H. speo- 
ris in everything but size and color. Tho 
back IS coal-black, the hair near the body 
dark silvery-grey ; belly greyish-black ; the 
membrane deep black ; tail one-half longei^ 
than the femora, its tip exserted. Length J | 
to in; cxpaiLso 10 to lO-J in; tail 7 to. 8 
in. Common in old buildings about Colom- 
bo. — Mr. 'BhjtliU Report. 

H. Lanhidiva, Kelaart, is the dubiously 
cited Rh. insignis of Mr. Waterhouse’s Ca- 
talogue— Insignis being a true Hipposideros, 
while Pasillus is a restricted Rliiuolophus, 
and the latter therefore cannot bo the small 
Indian Hipposideros. Length of a full grown 
male, head and body in. ; tail 2 in. ; 
forc-arm 3 in. ; tibia in. ; carpus If in. ; 
tarsus Yff in. j oars -{fin. broad and nearly 
as long ; space between them in. ; weight 
2 oz. 3 2 ' dr., ears largo, acuminate, and 
emargiriated externally near apex ; with 
transverse striro on their inner surface; naked, 
with the exception of the inner edge. Muz- 
zle short, but face rather elongated. Body 
long covered wiih soft dusky rufous-brown 
fur, which' is grayish at base* Head, neck, 
and beneath, of a lighter brown colour; 
pubes hairy. Interfemoral membrane acu- 
minated to tip of tail, which is not exserted. 
No frontal sac, but two tubercular points 
from which grow stifiish hairs. This bat is' 
found in great abundance in and about . 
Kandy. The Kornegalle Tunnel swarms 
with them. It is tho largest of all the Bhi- 
nolophinse hitherto seen in Ceylon.^ 

Other two are described as H. Templetonu|: ; 
Kelaart, (R. voulha Templeton,) which iS 
no other than H..Speoris, H. atratus. Ke^ 
laart (Rh. ater Templeton), which is v 
supposed variety of H. murinus. i : 

Besides the latter, Dr; Kelaart forwards^'^ 
to Calcutta a specimen of what was P 
sumed to be H. vulgaris, EorsfUUi api^ 
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of of S, 

l^nrioita, (Elliot). Mr. Blj^th aecordingly 
llr^j^ised the following as Singhalese spe- 
1. H. Lankadiva 
(vel ihngnis ? 2. H. vulgaris P H. Spoo- 
r*$ y, voulha) 4 H. Murinas? '5 H. Muri- 
Atisy var? vel ater et atratus.) Voulha 
word applied to all bats.’* 
{^Mr. plyih's Report. See Cheiroptera, 
.^l^ammalia. 

; irSlPPURIN-^, the order Hippurinaa fur- 
nishes the water caltrops (Trapa) the seeds 
pf which are vended in the Chinese streets 
as .IS fruit, after boiling. The Chinese name 
.ine^ns buffalo-head-fruit, which the nnopen- 
;ed nuts strikingly resemble. — Williama' 
Middle Kingdom^ p. 282. 

HIPTAGB MADABIiOTA, OmHu. 
Q»rtnera racemosa.— iZootb. Rheede. 

Bbkhi or Utimakta Duk. I MacIhavitiK© 

.Dejighbof thewoods Enq. I Potu-Vadlaj Vadla 
I ^t! Muktatnu: Tel. f yarala. Tel. 

A large climbing shrub, with vei'y beauti- 
and yellow flowers in terminal 
/ntcemes: petals fringed; four white, one 
yellow ; — one of the stamens is much longer 
than the rest ; fruit unequally three winged, 
The bark' is a good sub-aromatic bitter. — 
Jliddell. 

vStltA^ a diamond, Hira-ba-rang-i- 
nausadir a gray or neutral colored 
^wnnond. 

i H DAKHUN, Pterocarpus draco, or 
. C^^himus draco, dragon’s blood, See Khun 
f^^i£wa-shan. 

; fc 

; HIRAK, orhirek of Hushyarpur, Diospy- 
montana. 

; ' filRA-KASIS, an earth containing sul- 
phate oLiron. 

SIBaLI, Sing. Artocarpus integrifolia. 
Xfifiny . 

king of Tyre, was contemporary 
/W^th Solomon, whom be assisted, he receiv- 
ed fromS 20 villages of Gallilee and 

Was a partner with Solomon in the Indian 
.t^e. Be reigned B. 0. 1025 to B. C. 992. 
^J^uns(^ HI 414-20. 

V BI^AN,' a river near Jnbbalporo. 

. HlftAjSfYA or Hiranya Kasipa, a king 
by Vishnu asNarasimha. See Ava- 
‘ ‘ pa, Avatar, Krishna p. 545. Narasinga or 

itANTA-BAHU, Sdp Chandragupta. 
IPBS .dSGAGBU^ne of the Caprem. 

Mar. also Huldah, Termi- 

-j|m’;ohebuuk. .. 

Singh., Rhizophora, sp. 
: t::u|tlRli^A, M^. Nanolea P P Species, 


; ttt :; ccriim6h deer, the black 

buck,.' ;;; / '■■■■■" 

Hl!feN-PADt,HiND. Convolvulus arvensis. 

HIBN PARDI, also Hirn-Shikari, a hun- 
ter race of the Peninsula of India, who call 
themselves Bbaora. 

HIRSE, Ger. Millet. 

HIRSTJ.F, Bbn. Artichoke, Cynara spoly- 
muR. 

HIRU, Hind. Cassia tora. ‘ 

HIRTJDO, the leech, one of the class An- 
nelidffi, many of which occur in the South 
and East of Asia. The two species com- 
monly used are H. raedicinalis and H. offici- 
nalis and in America, H. decora. Six kinds 
of useful leech are mentioned in Susruta and 
by Avicenna.— Boyle. 

HTRUNDINID.^, a family of birds con- 
sisting of one genus and ten species, tho 
familiar swallows, one or two species produce 
the edible birds nests of commerce. Mr. 
Blyth says : “ there is no reason to suppose 
that the Hirundo csculenta of Linnious, 
as described,- with yellow irides and white- 
tipped tail has any prototype in nature: 
the latter would be an anomaly through- 
out' the cypselidac, but may refer per- 
haps to the white tail-markings of some 
real hirundo, erroneously supposed to be the 
constructor of tho edible nests. Dr. Hors- 
field gives the species termed lawet by the 
Javanese as Hirundo esculenta, Osbec/c, stat- 
ing that the specimens which ho examined 
in Java, amd those which he took to Eng- 
land, difier from Latham’s description in 
being uniformly of a blackish colour, with- 
out a white extremity to tho rectriccs. 
Another species, the linchi of the Javanese, 
ho gives as H. fuciphaga, Thunherg, stating 
that * its nest is constructed of mosses and 
lichens, connected with the same gelatinous 
substance which composes the edible nest of 
the preceding species.’ In the Journal of tbe 
Indian Archipelago, the same two species 
are distteguished by the names “ lawet” 
and “ lyntye,” and the nest of tbe latterjis de- 
scribed to be without tbe least value. And, 
it is added : ‘ the residence of ** lyntye,” in 
the caves, contributes greatly to the injn^ 
of the true nests, for which reason the 
** lyntye” are destroyed as'much as possiWe 
at each gathering. The nests which they make 
are constructed of grass-Btalks. They are, 
however, of the same form, and are asartMy 
m^e as the others.* “ Heer Hooyman, like- 
wise, states, that besides the lawet, other 
species resort to the same caverns, which are 
named momomo, boerohg-itam, boerbng-zoe- 
koe, and linye. ^ Thesh,’ he adds,;* are vdry 
similar to each other, excepting the. eew^ 
which has the hwd larger ; and fearers 
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of all are entirely blade. The nests winch 
tlioy constraefc are black and friable, compo- 
sed of a light down,’ (agglutinated ?) ‘ An 
opinion prevails that tlie presence of these 
birds is injurious to the caverns, on which 
account they are driven away as much as 
possible.* Another writer in the same vo- 
lume of the BabJiviaasch Geiiootschap, men- 
tions the memos or boerong-itam (thus 
bringing together M. Hooyrnan’s first two 
species,) as a largo kind with plumed tarsi, 
indicating thus a true cypsclus, which is 
probably the constructor of the nests assign- 
ed by Dr. Horsfiold and ohllcra to the linchi. 
Assuredly, however, says Mr. Blyth, 
the Collocalia f’liciphaga, (Hiraudo 
fnciphaga, (ThimMnj,') linchi or lintye "of 
the Javanese, identical upon comparison 
with Javanese specimens, would appear 
to bo the sole producer of the numerous 
nests gathered on the rocky coasts of the 
Bay of Bengal : ami the often quoted 
notice by Sir G, Staunton, in his account 
of the Dari of Macartney’s Embassy to 
China, must refer either to C. fnciphaga, or 
to an entirely new species, wliich is hardly 
to bo supposed in the locality. Dor, he : 
remarks : ‘ the birds wliidi build these nests ! 
are small grey swallows, with bellies of a 
dirty white. The white belly is charactei- 
isLic of C. fnciphaga; and this particular 
species occurs abundantly on parts of tlie 
coast of the Malayan Peninsula, in the 
Nicobar fslands, and the Mergui Archipe- 
lago, and so high as on certain rocky islets 
off the aoutlicru portion of tlie coast of Arra- 
can, whore the nests arc annually gathered 
and exported to China. Erom all this range 
of coast Mr. Blyth has seen no other species 
than C. fnciphaga, nor does it appear that any 
other has been observed , and he had examin- 
ed a multitude both of theadults and ofyoung 
taken from tlio nests, collected in the Nico- 
bars and preserved in spirit, all of which 
were of the same species. Still, what ap- 
pears to beC. nidifica, inhabits the mountains 
tar in the interior of India, though hitherto 
URohserved upon tlie coasts ; and it is worthy 
of notice that 0. fnciphaga does not appear 
to have been hitherto remarked inland in 
thi.s country.” Dr. Mason ho lyever observes 
that C. fnciphaga is constantly seen inland 
in the Tenasserim Provinces. TUe Karen in 
the valley of the Tenassorim in the latitude of 
Tavoy, ai'e well acquainted with the bird,* 
and they say it crosses the monnfains to and 
Irom the interior every year. T’hat it is the 
sjnie species there can bo no doubt, for the 
Karon name of the bird is ” the white swal- 
low,” fi>oni its white belly. — 'Mason, 

Mimndo Jlavicollat Bia*tu, belongs to the 


HISLOP. 

group of Hepublican Swallows, (PetrOpheK* 
don of the jjrince of Canino), and hw similar 
habits to tlie H. fnlva of N. America. Upper 
parts glo.s.sy black with white lateral edges 
to tlic dorsal feathers more or less seen ; tho 
rump brownish and crown dark rufbns; Icwer 
parts white, with black mesial streaks to the 
feathers of tho throat and breast ; tho under 
surface of wing pale brown : tail slightly fur- 
cate, with a .slight wliitish spot more or less 
developed, towards the top of the inner web 
of the most of the feathers ; tertiaries also 
white ti])ped. rjcngth about 4J- inches : of 
which tail 1 1 inch, wing 3.1. This retort 
ncst-bnildiug swallow, hitherto found only in 
two spots, building in coinimny, the nests 
crowded togetlicr in rock.s overlying the 
rivers k?ono and Karne in Buudolcimd, at 
wliiclitime it wa.s breeding. 

Hiraudo Klocuuvii, Savignv is the H. . 
I cahirvica, LkhU ; and H. rustica orientalis, 
SckhffHl)^ iVurn Abys.sini}i , w ith under paids 
not more rufous than in ordinary H. rus- 
tica, from which it is iusufticieutly distin- 
guished. 

Ilinmh msllm the Rustic ‘ Swallow,’ of 
Europe, Asia, Africa ; is migratory and com- 
mon in the plains oflndia during the cold sea- 
son chiefly over water. 

Ilirtimio sinensis the ordinary Indian 
SandMartiu occurs together wiili II. riparia. 

Ilirando urbicu. the ‘ Martin’ of Europe, 
Africa, Asia and Siberia ; i.s somewhat rare 
or local? in India and migratory. 

liirumlo riiKiria the ‘ Sand Martin* of 
Europe, A.^^ia, Africa; N. America is migra- 
tory, in India and local, and mostly replaced 
by II. sinensis. 

llii'unda ruprstrui of S. Europe is com-, 
mon in tho high mountains of India; and 
there is a diminutive of it also in the 11, 
con color of Sykes. 

HIllANrA-GARBHA, Sans, from hiran- 
ya, gold, and garblia, the womb. • 

HLRANYAKASIIA, Sans, from hiranya, 
gold, ainl akshee, an eye. 

HIRANYA-KASTIIPOO, Sans, from 
hiranya, gold, and kashipoo, a sheath. 

HlSCllPANSKnOMlJCHL Bus. Gan- 
tharis vosicatoria, Latreille, Cantharides. «• 
HIS’llIDN GAIiNA, Hind. Capparia 

horrida. 

HISLOP, Revd. Stephen, born 8th Sepl^. 
1817, at DniiBc, Berwickshire, ho joined ^ 
the Free Church, in 1844aiida ramiificeiit 
donation of Rs. 25,000, having been offered 
by Captain Hill, on condition of founding <|i:- 
mission at Hagpo re, Mr. Hislop was Tioxm- 
iiated the first inissibiuiry and on the 5th Sep- ' 
tcinbcr 1841 ordained. He arrived at Nag* 
pore oil 13t.h Fcbruiiry 1845 and gavomucU’ 
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lo geology, in the course of As missioo- foutitaius of bltumeu and naphtha outside the 
l^urs 111 March 1858, he (submitted to the town wibli the siuell of which the whole water 
. Bombay Asiatic Society a p^)cr< on* the and air is infected. It is iiudQabtedly the 
Geology of the.Nagpore State.’* whicii was place mentioned by Herodotus, under the 
inserted in their Journal for July. Along name of “Is,” as furriishing bitnmeu for 
with his fnend Mr. Hunter, he wrote a more the building of Babylon. Near this, on the 
lengthened Memoir.with a similar title for Euphrates, and a little below Samara on the 
the London Geological Society, of which Tigris, the country* is mere alluvium. The 
the first Part appeared in their Quarterly works of salt and bitumen oven yet, around 
Journal for August 1855. In the following Hit, give a most singular appearance to the 
No. of the last mentioned periodical, there cu^untry. As the Euphrates nears the town of 
is a Memoir from Mr. Hislop ; on the Hit, the stream lias an average width of 350 
connexion of the plant bearing sandstone yards, with adepth of l(j feet and a current of 
of Nagporc with the coal-beds of Central three knots ])er liour in the season of the 
India and Western Bengal, and the Ben- floods, when there are 14 islands, on some of 
gal Asiatic Society’s Journal No. IV. 1855 which are small towns. See Karej and 
contains another on the age of the Car- Iran. 

bouaceous strata just referred to.' In those IIITOPADESIIA, Sans, from hita, good, 
])aper8 Mr. Hislop describes some of the and oopadesha, teaching. See Kali, 
numerous fossils, which have been found IIIUL. The grand festival of the German 
in the tertiary deposit, and the sand- tribes of the Baltic was the Hi-ul, or Hi-el, 
stone, coal and shells of the Province of the Aswa-Medhaofthechildren of Soorya,ou 
Nagporo; lie suggests that the regur may the Ganges. In the ceremonies of the ancient 
have been formed of decomposed vegetation Aswamed’ha, amilk white stood was selected 
liiiugled in moist situations with the debris with peculiar marks, liberated, and, properly 
of any kind of ro(;k; he proves that the trap guarded, was allowed to wander where ho 
covering the tertiary was not poured out at Usteth. It was a virtual challenge to all 
the bottom of the ocean, but must have been sovereigns. Arjoona guarded the steed, libe- 
coufiolidated under no greater than an aerial ! rattJd by YoodLshtra; but that sent round by 
pressure ; and he maintains that the under- Parikhita, his grandson, was seized by tho 
lying volcanic rock is more recent than the Takshac ofthe north. The same fateuc- 
overlylng one and shows that the argillaceous curred to Sagara, father of Uesaratha, 
sandstone of Nagpore with vegetable re- which involved the loss of his kingdom, 
mains is identical with the common coal for- In tho Itamayana, Desaratha, monarch of 
mation of India, that th^se are of fresh-water Ayodia, father of llama, is represented as 
origin, and seem to belong to the era of the comniandiiig the rite : “ Let the sacrilico he 
Lias or Lower Oolite. Mr. Hislop was acci- i prepared, and the horse liberated from the 
dently drowned, in crossing a river. | north hank of the Sarjoo.” A year being 

HISN KEIFA, See Mesopotamia. i ended, and the horse having returned from 

/ HISPED HARE. Ei^o. Syu. of Lupus its wanderings, the sacrificial ground was 
bispidns, prepared on the spot of liberation. Invita- 

HISSi§ Ar. Hind. Pkus. an Indian term tioiis were scut to all surrounding monarclis 
for a share or division, a portion. to repair to Ayodia, -Kykaya, the king of 

HISSAR, a hill state north of Badakh- Gassi, Jjompada of Aiigdes, Coshula of 
shau, whose chief claims a G recian origin. Magad-des, with the kings of Siudba, Soo- 
SeeKush. vira, and Saurashtra. — Tod's Rajasthan. 

HIST A, a Malayan measure of arbitrary See Bah 
length, the fourth of the dippa, about half HIUNSEW. Hind. ParraeH&fij). 

2 k jM. 8imnioruV8 Bict. See Dippa. HIWEN-TIISANG. A Chinese travel- 

HISTER, a genus of the Coleuptera. lev who passed seventeen years (fi*om A. 1>. 
HISTIOPHORUS, tlie swoid fish or fan- 629 to 645) in travelling through the couu- 
fish, is the Ikan-layer of Amboyna,tbe Dutch tries lying to the west of China andospeci- 
zeylfishor sail-fish, and the “ Sailor” fish of ally in IncRa, through countries which few 
sdaitiem It is from 10 to 14 ft. long, and is had visited before him, aind he describes 
aaid to laise its dorsal fin and use it as a sail. Some parts of them which no one has since 
RsfineiL i explored. His chief object was to study the 

ipISU or biru. Hind, a species of Capparls religion of Buddha, but his observations, geo- 

of i^angra. graphical, statistical and bistprical, are char- 

■ ‘ illT, a miserable town at the usual place acterised by great tuinuteness and precision. 
;; IV caravans cross tho Euphrates between He started from Pekin and made his vir»y 
Baghdad and Dami^cu There are copious amidst hardships and difficnltics through 




HLAINE. HO. 

Chine.«iBTartflry, to tlmregion wb*ere Badiiha j a<!ocnJc<l the Tliounzai valley in the Hlaine 
had laboured. Near Talaa, on his way to j district to its head, and descended through 
India ho fell in with the (jreat Khan of the j the Oakkan valley, and, haying traversed 
Turks, a successor of Dizabulus, whom the the forests from thence to Mazalee, ascended 
Chinese traveller calls Shohn. His acconnt Uho Choung. This Illaine forms a part of 
is very like tiiat of Zamarchus. The Khan ’the valley of tho Irrawaddy with which the 
“occupied a great tent adorned with gold | Hlaino river is oonnccted hy means of 
flowers of dazzling richness. Tlie ollicers of j creeks. — Dr. McClell'and^ m Self*c. Records 
the conrt sat in two long rows on mats be- Gort of hvlia Formrjii Dept, No. TX, p. 8. 
fore the Khan, brilliantly atfcircrl in embroi- HLA-PKT, Blumesr, literally Wet- Tea, In 
deredsilk ; the Khan’s guard standing be- Rnrnjah, to the eastward of Jlamo and Koung-* 
hind them, Althongh lie was but havba- tnno, hills are visible, peopled by cateran 
rian prince under a tent of felt, one conld Kakliyori, and by breeclies wearing Paloung, 
not look on him without respect and admira- peaeoMbly growing tea for pickling. This is 
tion.” He appears to have regardetl the the Klapefc under notice, which, is made np 
Wakhsh branch as the main Postu or Oxus. with a little oil, salt, garlic or nssafeetidai, 
HiMolre de la vln de Hinum Thmvtjpp, tfec., into a sorb of pickle, ami is es-sential to 

IWc CaDm?/, I. pages clxv and ccxxxiv. tho comfort of every Ibmnan, being par- 

IIIjA Tibet, Afnsk deer. The finest taken of on all oeromonial occasions. It is 
musk comes from Kboten. floated to Ava on bamboo rafts, so as to bero- 

HLAtNE, an elongated valley of Pegu, tained always partially wet, it is eaten by Ibo 
extending north and south with the Yomah iHurmeso in small quantities after dinner as 
lurigo, at a distance often to thirty miles Europeans eat elnjose. They say it promotes 
from tho east bank of tho Irawady river ; digestion and they cannot, live in comfort 
the hills at intervals advaticing and then without it. Colonel Bnrnoy mentions that 
i’cc>eding from the river, bnb alwa 3 ^s Icav- tho Biirmeso Resident proceeding to Calcutta 
ing a broad plain on its bank. Tlie lower in 1 8110 took a largo supply of hla-pet with 
part of the plain has been cultivated : tlio him, as a necessary of life, not to bo had 
higher parts are covered with forest. The where ho was going. Hlapefc is partaken of 
Phoimgyee valley, which lies to the east- j on many ceromonial occasions, and on tho 
ward of ttlainc, from which it is separated j conclusion of law suits, the bill of costs is 
by a branch of tho Yomali, is an amphi- always rounded off with a charge for pickled 
theatre, open to the south and surrounded tea, as European Agent’s accounts are still 
on all other sides by hills. Its breadth raunded off with a charge for poRtagca.>— 
from oast to west is probably about ten | ilfeori’.*? Tiarmah Ynl Dmh(my^ p 101. 
or fifteen miles, and its length from north H’LWA-BO. BiJiiM. Eriolffina tiliifolia. ^ 

to south thirty. The Pegu or Zamayce val- H’LWOT-PAU. Bimim. The Cabinet and 

ley lies to tlio east of Phoungye, from which High Court of the realm of Burmah, in which 
it is separated by another branch of the tlmrc arc four Woon-gyo, or chief ministers 
Yomah. This vslley is enclosed on all sides assi.stcd by as many Woondouk. — Yule*^ 
by hills; it is about forty or fifty miles in Emhnm/^p.^. 
length from S. S. E. to N. N. W., which is H’MO. Bhrm. Agaric. * 
the direction in which it lies, and twenty H’AIAK, Bijum. Feronia elcpnautnm. 

miles in breadth from E. to W. The Za- HMAN THEN. Buum. Curcuma ros- 

tnayee river is large and navigable for small cocana.— ira/Z. 

craft in the rains, for a distance of sixty or HNAN. Bitrm. Nanclca. cordi folia.— K o*6,. 

eighty miles above Pegu, to the extremity HNAU. Buioi. Akindofboat,ofBnr- 

of the valley ; and although only about knee mah. Sec Boat. 

deep in the dry season, it rises forty feet in HNAW-BEK, Burm. is a large tree, of 
the rains : its bed is sandy and unimpeded pale-yellow wood, preferred for making 
by rocks. The mountains extending along combs. It bears a large, fragrant fruit, but 
tiieK. W. side of the valley,' separating it worthless.-- Cm7/;/’7m?, VoI. 1, p. 192. 
from Pljioungyee, tho Hlaino and Tharawad- ITNET. Burm. Bird, 

dy, are of considerable extent and elevation HO, a Chinese measure of capacity, abont. 

and form a part of tho Yomah range. On gallons. — Sifumond^ft Dlct.^ ^ ■ , 

the east side it is separated from the plains HO. A branch of tlio Kol, residing ip 
of Tbuughoo and Shoay Gycen by a lower Singhbum. They are agricultural, butg 
branch of the same chain, and finally it is change their localities. A ETo bridegrpo;i|hLV 
onolpsed to the south by a low hilly tract buys his bride, or rather his father buys h#: 
through which tho river passes by a series for him^ the price being so many bead of 
of small defiles to Pegu. Dr. McClelland cattle. Ho, is a name of the Sonthal. 
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;; HOANG^HO. HODAIDA. 

Kol and Lardlia Kol, are tribes in India, wbteh are *so fatal tn) China, are of little 
Cbifnate witih the K bond. Some of them oc- conaequenco to the nomadic Tartars, >vh(i 
■ cupy Singhboora. , The Ho language differs have only to strike their tents, and move off 
so little in phonology and glossary from the elsewhere. 

Mnndah, Bhumij and Sonthal, that Cajjtaiu The bed of the Hoang- Ho has suffered 
Tlckell*6 account pf its givammar, may be very remarkable variations. In ancient 
. taken as that of the. Kol language generally, times its mouth is said to have been in lat. 
The Hois the most compact, the pure.st, most north, at present it is in ol“. Tlie 
powerful and interesting and best looking Oliinose government is obliged annually to 
division of the wliole hlundah nation. The expend enormous suiiis to keep- the river 
more civilized Ho have an erect earriage within its bed. In the year 1799 it eost 
and dignified, line, manly, bearing, with ] £l,dH2,l)00.--H?tc’i' of Jonrnrf/^ 
figures, often models of beauty : tlie occu- i p- ^5. 

])int8 of the less j-eclaimed parts are nun-e j HOANG-'rj, the primitive Chinese ruler, 
savage looking. Their tradition is that they j TJie Chinese, in the reign of Moang<Ti, in-' 
c^me from Chota Nagpur ami that they i vented tlio magnetic needle, the smelting of 
brought with lliem their system of confoder- co]iper Cor making money and vases of high 
ate governments of Pnrha, which they call J^rt. lloang-Ti is the first historical lmu- 
Pirhi or ]*ir. The Ho of Slnghbiirii are peror (11. C. 2,698) and the Cliine;se histo- 
also styled Laraka Kol and have a tradition I'ians allege that in his reign, the inventors 
that they once wore leaves only, as the of sundry arts and sciences arrived from 1 ho 
iTuanga women now do, and not long since western kingdoms in the nei^hbonrliood 
threatened to revert to them unless clotli- of the Kiien lung mountains.— Jur/Am/, 
sellers lowered their prices. The Ho of the I, P* xxxv. 

border land have jirobabl^’’ much intermixed HOA-PIN-SAN andTi-a-Usii, two islands 
with the Urya, and are less ngly than the which lie 80 mi le.s north of Kormosa. With 
r^o is usually de.scribed to Uo.—Caplaiu tbeir neiglibouring rocks, tliis group cx- 
Tickell. As. Sot\ Joar.f Vol. iX, pp. 783, tends about M miles. The extreme height 
997, 1063. See India. of IToa-pin-sa.n, was found to be 1,181 feet. 

HOA-HOUNG-TAN. Cooii-Cinx. Hose. HOARY SUN ROSE. Hclianthcmiim 
HO AI HO AT, Chinese name (»f Mahome- cannm. 
dans and .lews. HOA-U-CHOW, a small island near Pak- 

HOA-MIEN. CiriN. Gossvpium Tndi- leak-low. 
cum.— Lm " • HOBNEM. Hkb. Ebony. 

\ HOANG-HO, a great river in China HOCKEY. There is a game of Tibet, resem- 
’= 3,040 miles long. The Yang-tse-Kiang forms bliug hockey and called clianghau, but played 
with the Hoang-ho, a twin basin, to which the on horseback, on aplain about 60 yards broad 
most advanced and' powerful eastern civiliza- and 350 long, with a stone pillar at each end 
tion owes its development. The Yang-tse-Ki- as the goal. The ball is somewhat larger 
ang is connected on the west with the twin ^ cricket ball and in Tibetan is called 
basins of the Salwin and Irawadi, which are Pnln. The stick or Byntu, is of the strong 
themselves connected inland with the Tibetan and straight bough of the almond tree, about 

district and on the S. and E. with the Indian ^ long and let in at the top and passed 

oceanic basin. It is undoubtedly one of quite through to the otlier end of a curved 
the finest rivers in the world; it takes its piece of solid birch wood— about the size and 
rise in the mountains of Thibet, and, after shape of a drenching horn. The game is 
traversing the Koiikou-Noor, enters China nicntionod by Baber. It is played in every 
at th^ province of KaiiTSoii ; it then leaves valley in Little Tibet, Ladak, Yessen, Chitral. 
it i^ain to water the sandy plains, at the HOCOMLl A MONTANA ? 
foot of the Alechan mountains, .surrounds Sampga, Ca.v. I Kudkee, 

; the country of Ortons, and after having Tambut. Mauu. | 

warred China from south to north, and then grows in Canara and Sunda, on and close to 
west to cast, goes on to throw itself the head of the Ghats; wood .seldom runs 
into, the Yellow Sea. The waters aro pure large, is white, hard and tough; used for 
apd beautiful at their source, and duly as- agricultural implements. — Dr. Qihsou. 
same their yellow tint, after passing the HOD AID A, on the Bast Coast of the Red 

JUeohan and the Ortons. The river rises Sea, is a large fortified town of Yemen, with 
ainiost always to the level of the country lofty buildings, and is now the most flourish- 
trough which it flows ; aud to this is to ing of the Turkish ports. It is situated on 
V the disastrous inuadations the north-east s’ide of a sandy bay and shel- 

it., ^ occasions. But these' floods, tered by a point of land funning nOrth-WOSt. 
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HODGSON^ . HOEI KING/ 

Its cliBtom does, in. 1857, realized by sale ornithploj^y.— Ibid, 358. On ^he language 
Kupees 1 , 50 , 000 . It is surrouiided by aliigb of Buddhist scriptures. — il^id, vol; ii. *682. 
wall, and contains spacious bazaars. It is On the cuckoo ot't lie Himalayas. — Ibid, vol. 
the seaport of Seuaa. See Lohaia, Tehama*; viii. ISO. On the Tliibetaii type of inaukind 
Kilaid us Sham. • — Ibid, vol. xvii 2*22. On the aborigines of 

HODGSON, Captain, Author of journey Central India- — Ibid, Relics of 

io the source of theJiiniua: hot springs at Catholic Mission in Thibet. — Ibid, 225^ 
Jiiraiiotri, &c., in As. Res. vol, xiv. 128. Oh Route from Katniaudn to Darjeoling. — Ibid, 
ji new form of the hog kind in Sind, in HI. j 634. On the Jiborigiiuis of Southern India. 
As. Soc. Trims, vol. xiv. 423. Journey to l —H , vol. xvlii.* 35U. On the jihorigines 
the head of the Ganges in As. R(?s. vol. xiv. of North oasreni Imlia, Ibid. — 461. Note 
60. Survey to the heads of the Ganges and on Indian elhiiulogy. — [hid, 238. On the' 
Jumna. — Ibid. 'Ijatitude.s of places in Hin- aborigiiie.s of the North-oasieni Frontier.— 
(loostari. — Ibid, 153. Heights and positions Ihid, vol. xix. 30*.), aborigines of the south, 
of the Himalaya peaks. — Ibid, 187. Route Ibid, 461. On the l.'iw of leg.il pnictice and 
from Katmandu to Ohine.so frontier. — Ibid, pediee of Nejiaiil, Loud. As. Trans. vi>l. i.46,; 
1832, vol. xiii. 513. — Dr. Buintt's Catalotfue. 258. — Ur. Bnl.'if-n CnfaJn(fui>. 

HODGSON,* Hryan, H. a member of the IIODGSONIA IIFTKROCLITA, Hooker 
Deiigal Civil Service, widely known for his THchoi^aiitlics, lUyrhurgh. 

long continued researches ^ nmguilieent plant of the 

Histoiy of the JUstern Himalayas, and the in the valley of the Teesta in 

t4hnology of the nieea aii^ Sikkim. It is a gigantic climber 

British India and its bordering eoniitries. allied to the gourd, hearing immense 
He was long Resident at the Court of Nepaul yellowish- white pendulous blossoms, whose 
to Nvhieh lie was appointed in 1821 and devo- biiff-coloiir- 

tod mach time to the iiaturallustory and anti- „<) ourliuR threads several inches loiiff. 
quitics, languages and traditions of the coiui- The fruit is of a rich hrowu, like a small 
tiy. Wrote on the specimens ol sheep iiihabi- melon jn form, and contains six large nuts, 
tuig the Himalayan region, with some brief kernels (eallea “ kaiiov-pot/' by the 

wmarks on the cramological eliaraciter of Lepcha) are eaten. The stem, wlien cut, 
OviH in Bl. As Trans 1841, vol. x 320. On the discharges water profusely from whichever 
hteraturo and religion of the Buddhists, end is held downwards. It is a now cucur- 
Serainpore, 1841, On the Buddha literature bitaceous genus, found in the Terai, clinging 
<>f Nepaul, As. Res. vol. xvi. 409. Route profusion to the tree.s and also 5,000 feet 
Katmundu to Tazedo. Ibid, vol. xyii. up mountains. This magnificent cucur* 
513. On a new species of Buceros. Ibid, bitaceous climber grows also in the forests; 
vol. xviii. parti, 178 Description of the east of Chittagong : ih is the same species as 
Aquila Nepaleusis,— Ibid part 2, rj. Des- the Sikkim one. The long stem bleeds 
cription of the Circrotus Nepalensis.— Ibid, copiously when cut, and like almost all 
-1 Migration of the Natatores and Gralla- h^voody climbers, is full of large vessels; the 
tores in Nepaul. — Ibid, 122. On tho wild jnumdoes non, however, exude from those 
goatand wild sheep in Nepaul.-lbid, 127. great tubes which hold air, but from the 
Doscriptioii ot tho Ratwa deer.— Ibid, 170. close woody fibres. Hooker^ Him. «1o7M*. Vot, 
Description of tho Buceros Houirai. — Ibid, l^ p. 395. Vol. IL pnfjr '6b0. 

139. Description of the wild dog of tho ’ HODH AD, king of Yemen father of Bal- 
Himalaias. — Ibid, 221. On tbo antelope ot kees queen of Sheba, lived about the begin* 
tho Himalayas.— Gleanings in Science, vol. ning of the Christian era. See Balkeea. 
n* “ species of Felis.— Ibid, 177. HOD’HU, a name of India. See India. 

On Scolopacidft).--Ibid, 233. On tho musk HODUNG. Hixj>. Populus euphratioii., 

deer.— Ibid, 320. On tho Cervus Jaral.— HO K a secret society of the Chinese into; 

Ibid, 321. On tbo Ratwa deer. — Ibid, 371. which the members are initiated; the con* 
Ou the Tharai goat. — Ibid, 371. On the eluding ceremony consi.st8 in pricking thi^ v 
Chiru. — Ibid, .387. Ou tho mammalia of middle finger of the right hand, dropping tb6 
^epaul.~*Ibid, 442, On the manufacture of blood into a bowl of arrack,from wliich ea^K' 
Nepaul paper.— Bl. As. Trans, vol. i. 8. On of the candidates drink and are 
the Nefiaul military tribes.— Ibid, vol. ii. saluted as brethren. > 

-17. On tho aborigines of Nepaul Proper. HOB. t 

Ibid, vol. iii. 215. Ou European specula- Mamotu Tau. iPhaora. iihid. • 

lions on Buddhism. — Ibid, 382; ibid, 425; HOEDEN. Dut. Hats. -Vy 

ibid 499 . Synopsis of mammalia of the HOEI KING, a Chinese budd’hist trare|t ’ 

Himalayas.— Ibid, voh v. 231. Ou Nepaul ler in India, Kotan (Yu- than) and Tiboti'M 
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HOG. ' a 


A. D. 399-400, alpTi^r with Fa Hian l^ie Fo- 
kae-ki of Kemn^At, Klaproth and Ijandresse. 
Fa-Hian with Hoei-king, and other Chinese 
pilgrims reached Yu-than or Khntan, in 
v A. D. 899-400. Fahian then travelled by Tsu- 
bo and Yu-hoei and over the Isn-Llng moun- 
tains sonthwards to Kie-Chlia the modern 
Ladak where he rejoined Hoei King. From 
Kie-Chha the pilgrims proceeded westward 
to ThO‘ly which they reached in one month. 
They came to Iiidia, overland by way of Tar- 
tary and Cabul, visited Ceylon and sailed 
thence to Java. On his return, F.a Ilian left 
behind him an nccount of his travels called 
Foe Koue Ki or an acconnt of the bnddhist 
countries. At tlio time of liis visit, buddhism 


Mr. Blyth dlstinguiahad from the hog, 
common in India,, a specimen , sent to him’ 
from Ceylon, the skull of which approaches 
in form, that of a species from Borneo, tlm 
Sns barbatus of S. Muller. 

The genus Babinissa of F. Cuvier takes 
its name from two Malay words, Bahi, hog, 
and liiisa, a doer. It is the Sns babyrus.«}i 
of Liiinmns and theB. alfiirn.s of Lesson, and 
occurs in the islands of Burn or Bonrou one 
of theMolnccns, and in Celebes and Ternate. 

The Porcnla salvania, Hodgson, the Pigmy 
TTog of the Saul Foi-ests of 'N. India, is tlm 
8aiio banel and Chot-a snr of the Natives of 
India and nonfincs it«elfto the deep recesses of 
primeval forest. The adult males abide eon- 


was still the dominant religion, though vaish- 
nava doctrines were gninijig gronncl. Cun- 
ningliamf Ladalc. Cal Rev. See Airun, Bud- 
dha, Indra, p. 3G4. Inscriptions 878, 384. 

HCEMATOPUS OSTHALEGUS, or 
* Oyster catcher,’ a bird of the circuit of nor- 
thern regions to the equator, if not further 
south : not rare along tJjc shores of the Bay 
of Bengal, <fec. 

HOSMATORNIS, a germs of birds of 
which several species inhabit India. H. 
cafer, is the bulbul of the South of India, 
H. ebrysorrhoidus is another species. See 
Birds, Bnlbul. 

HOFFMETSTER, Author of Travels in 
Ceylon and parts of the Himalayas to the 
borders of T hibet. 

. HOG. 

. Khanzir, An. SnsscrofaiPorcns L\t. 

fiaraha,BRNo. Sans, PiCRf, T)ukar, Mahr* 

. Indian' wild boar : Kng. J3ahi iihan ; Babi 
Ghoiros, (ia. alas: Babi, MAFiAT. 

Jangli Snr ; Hinp. Ghrishvi, Sans. 

Sur, „ 

The wild hog abounds in many parts of 
India and the males attain to a very largo 
8120, it is generally believed that there is no 
specific difference between the wild hog of 
Europe and India. The adult males dwell 
apart from the herd. The wild hoar is con- 
atantiy hunted by Europeans on horseback, | 
with the spear ; Natives of India hunt the | 
boar with dogs. 

All the wild hogs in the Archipelago are 
small animals, compared with the wild boar 
of Europe, or even with that of continental 

The Sub verrucosus, so called from the 
fleshy excrescence on the aides of the cheeks, 
has a grotesque and a formidable appear- 
ance, but is in reality a timid animal. 
The number of them in Java is immense, 
fiisid iti passing along the highway, in parti- 
cular districts, scores of them are to be seen. 


stantly with the herd, and are. its habitual 
and re.solnte d(‘fen<lers. — Sykes Cat. Deck 
Mam. p. 11. nmwfnrd^ Diet. p. 152. 

I neuVs SkeUdies of the Ka tnml History ofCeyhm 
p. 59. Catahy'uc of Mammalia 'in the Tiulk 
House MimutUt See Babirussa Boar, Mam. 
malia, Sns. 

HOG DEKR, Encj. 

ITyelapbns porcimja Si.'NF^ . Axis nif^or B. Ham, 
Cervusimr-ninns, /iTMMKRM. Corvijs in‘gcr,B. Ham. 

„ (Imlur, Koylo ,, oryzeua Koliinr 

Pam, Hind, Lajrlinau., ilixD. 

Khar, „ Sugm’ia, „ 

Tho* Hog-doer inhabits continental Indiri, 
central India, Bengal, the Gangetic valhw, 
Punjab, iSind, Assam, Sylhet, Burmah. Seo 
Ccrviis, Deer. MaraTiiaiia. 

HOG ISLAND, lies 17 or 18 leagues off 
the coast of Sumatra, and is the most north- 
ern of a group. 

HOG ISLAND, a high pyramidal island, 
lying close off the main on the coast of 
Canara. 

HOGG, Sir James lYeir, Bart., for many 
years M. P. for Beverly, Honiton, 
took a prominent part in discussions relat- 
ing to Indian aiinir.s in Parliament. He was a 
Director of the East • India Company. He 
was born at Stoneyford in the county 
Antrim in 1790, and was called to the Bar 
in Ireland. At Calcutta, be practised as a 
barrister and held the office of Administrator 
General, then one of the most highly-paid 
offices in India, as being the Court which 
took cognizance of the administration to the 
effects of all persons who died intestate or 
otherwise, much in the same manner ns the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury. He re- 
turned to England in June 1838* and in 
December, 1834, was returned M. P. 
Beverly as a supporter and follower of Sir 
Robert Peel, to whose policy and fortunes 
be zealously odbewd throughout. He w^ 
re-chosen at Beverly in 1841 , and from 1847. 
long ^presented Honiton. He was chosen 
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IlOLAliRHEKA. HOLCUS. 


^ Dii-eotor of ihe Court ot Proprietors in 
I and 4»wice served the office of Chair- 
Ilian. At the abolition of the old Court 
of Directors he was named one of thoPoJititjal 
]diliuvy Comniitcee. He was raised to the 
Baronetcy by Sir Robert Peel in 1840, just 
previous to his retireufieiib from office. , 

^ HOGLA, Bex\g. '• 

Typlia elephautiua, Roxb. 
Klepharilrjyrnss or cats fail pfrass. 

HOG PLUM. Spondias mangifcra. — Pers. 
HOG- SKIN. See Leather. 

HOG’S LARD. 

Sar-ke-churbi, Hind. | Adupa suilluB, Lat. 

This is the fat about the loins of the. hog, 
Sus Kcrofa. It is purified by ineltiny and 
straining. Its melting point is from 7b ^ to 
88 ® . Pabrt. ; inodorous and tasteless wliile 
fresh, ryadily grows rancid. Lard cont.ains 
wifbou 7‘J-U98, hydrogen 11 146, oxygen 
t>‘756--7proxiuiately it consists of ealirie 62, 
steariue and iriargarino 38 per 100. In the 
rancid state it (ioiitaius the rnargaric and 
stearic acids, and a peculiar volatile acid, in 
Karo[)e, hog’s lard is much employed in oint- 
ments, but ill India the strong prejudice 
against the article venders it desirable to ex- 
clude it us much as possible from all phar- 
maceutical preparations, ‘substituting’ for it 
the ‘‘ simple liniment.” — 0* IShm^fhucssy, 
p. 690. 

IIOIMAVATI. Sans. From liimavat. See 
Ilinia, snow. 

HOJA DE LATA, Sp. Tin. 

HOJAI KACUARl. See India Kachari. 
HOKMCHIL. HrSD. Pinenix dactylifera. 
, HOL. IIiNJ). Medicago sativa. 

HOLAN. A river of Seoul. 

HOIjAR, also Iloliar, also Holavu, in the 
Karnatica districts of the Peninsula, the 
pariah or dher race. Professor Wilson des- 
cribes the llolar as a man of a low or out- 
caste tribe, by profession a musician, which 
answers to the Mining race, but there is 
no 'doubt but that the llolar is the Dher. 


Col, Lake says the wood is uiiseulid.-^I)r«^ 
Volgtf Roxb. QUylmii, Stewart^ LL^Col, . 
HOLARRHKNA CODAGA. W. Imi. 

Kuoda palli inaram, Tau. 

A small sized white wood, very fine grain'* 
ed, employed in cabinet-making. Dr. Wight 
gives also liolaiTheua iiialacceiisis in Icouea 
1298. . 

IlOLARRHENA MITIS, R.Br.A.D.Ci 

Kim*walla<gass. Sixuii. 

A moderate sized tree of Ceylon, not un- 
common, up to an elevation of 1,500 teet.— 
Thw. Kii. IH. \[H. 

“ IIOLARRIIEN A. PD H 15SCENS. 

Rcura, Hind. 

Wood light. This species ami the IT. 

I antidy.sentonca yield the Indnrjuo talk 
I of the bazaar. See Wrightia ; Hitter indur- 
I juo.— 449 

HO LOSTEMMA- AD A KO DIEN. Rcem. 
and Tscli. Syn of Holostemma rlieedii Spr, 
HOLOSTEMMA RHEEDIANUM. 8pr. 
ir.GW. W,Ic, 

ChotioTiiDrpha antidyMentorusa, tV, Jo. 
llolastorninn-ada Kodieii ita'iu. ct Sun.. 
Ascli'pias annniaria, Uox’h. 

Asclcpias convolvulacoa, Ukiib,’ HE yna., 
Kchiles aTitidyBerU.mea, Hoxn. 

Bareoatemma animlaro, iluTii. , * 

Ada Kodion, Malkal. | Tstnra’knia palem, Tel. 
Palla.gurgi, Tel. Vistara’kula pala 

i’alagurugu, 

This plant grow.s throughout India. It 
has large lliAvers of a red, green and white 
colour. 

HOLASHL. Hind. Rhus sncccdane^. 

HOLCUS, a genus of grasses, belonging 
to the natural order PaniliaceK), of which 
the more important species have been trauF- 
ferred to the genus Sorghum. Hi sorghum is 
now Sorghum vulgare. H. saccharatus, 
Jlaxb. now saccharatiis, a native of CaffirariSi 
Stalks thick, and full of a sugary meduila, 
Professor Arduino, (Jonrn. Botaniqtiey iiu 


HOLARRHKNA ANTIDYSENTERICA ‘'js experiments on 

the extraction or sugar from tins species^ 

. riL I *• They were extremely satisfactory. This 
rica, ‘'dyTutericr/a' D on. was introduced by the editor iuto the 

'Jogarof, Chknah. Keor (seed) Pahjaub. peniiisula of India, and it has been recom- 

fawar of Havi A Peas. Kyur (»f, K.vngba. mended in the United States as a sugar pro- 

kttra (soed) of Panjab. Istaraku Pala, Tel. (lu(>iug plant and for the sake of its ji:dce, 

liOarjao „ „ gi^lks furnish three im-port^rui 


Kogar of, 


Choneinorpha auti- 
dyseiiterica, G. Dos. 


Kawar of Ravi A Reas. 
Kttpa (seed) of Panjab. 
Iiidarjao „ „ 


Chknah. Keor (seed) Pahjaub. 


Kyur (»f, 
Istaraku Pal<a, 


A large shrub or small tree of Malabar, products, sugar, which is identical with th^t 
Siwalik hills up to the Cheuab in the N. W. qf cane,— alcohol, and .a fermented dripfey 
Himalaya, Sylhet and Chi ftagong, It bears analagous to cider. This juice, when 
a white flower. Its bark is used in medicine taiiied with care and in small quantities* tiy 
w an astringent. The leaves are used asfod- depriving the stalk of its outer coating 
deror as litter. The wood is White, light woody fibre and bark, is nearly colourlesjl; 
and close grained and is used by carvers, Lt.- ( and consists merely of sugar aud water^ 
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HOLT. 


HOLIDAYS. 


c^e^Ri^y vaws 1,075 and the 

. proportion of sugar contained in it from 10 
to 16 per cent, a third part of which is 
someti mes nncrystal 1 isab I e. 

- HOLCUSDTJRIU. Fousk. Syn. of Sorg- 
hum vnigare. — Pers. 

HOLCUS SOHCIHUM, is the Sorghum 
vulgare. There arc two vjxrieiies, one with a 
reddish grain and one white : in cllstricts 
where makai (maize) is called “ bara jawar,’* 
this plant is calltd jawar-khnrd “ chota 
jawar” or “ jawar barik.” When jawar is 
used for fodder and out down while green it 
is calletl “chara.” It is grown in Helds and 
sown during the rains ; it is the conudoii food 
of the poorer classes of Lidia, being ground 
and made into cakes. Tt is a native of China, 
and India, bnt is cultivated in Peru, and in 
Europe; seeds very hard, rounded, very 
variable, sometimes entirely smooth, insipid, 
paven chyme Hiri n aceou s ; bn t 1 i t Le d i ffereiit 
from maize in chemical composition. This 
plant as also the Indian corn orZea mays, 
sometimes puts forth three or four shims and 
so many as 12,700 seeds have been gathered 
from one plant which had grown to eleven 
feet in height j in China tenor twelve feet 
are usual heights. O'iUhant/hucsdi/y p, 637 
930, Am. Hep. Gom. of Patents p. 220. 

HOLDNA. Hind, in Kangra, the process 
of destroying weeds in a rice crop. 

HOLKYA, a race of labourers in Coorg, 
ill-favoured, with course, stupid features, 
short in stature, but strong built, with dark- 
and black skin and black straight hair. 
They practice demonology and are said to 
have no guru. See Holar. 

HOLI. A popular hindu festival cele- 
brated during the ten days preceding the 
full moon of Plialgun. It is an astronomi- 
cal festival and is called in Sanscrit Holikha 
or phal gotsava or Hutasharn also dola or 
dolavatra, the swinging festival. It is sup- 
posed to relate to the vernal equinox and 
to bo similar to the Persian New-year’s 
diiy. It is held about the 19th March, or 
15 days before the full moon of Phalguii. 
It is in honour of Krishna and is quite a sa- 
turnalia, red powders being tbi'owri and red 
fluids squirted at passers bye, and licentious 
songs sung. At the close of the lestival, a 
pile is lighted, and a wbeaten cake or Poli,** 
offered on it. Tlie analogy between the god- 
dess of the spring Saturnalia, Phalguni, and 
Phagesia of the Greeks, will be recognis- 
ed ; the word is not derived from eating,' 
with the Rajpoot votaries of Holica, as wdth 
those of the Dionysia of the Greeks, but from 
phalguni, compounded of guna, * quality, vir- 
tue, or cbavaoi^mtlc,’ and pbala, M'ruit,'ln 


I short, the frnctifier, from which there is no 
definite meaning. The Egyptian had the fes- 
tival PhalUca, the Holica of the him] us, 
Phula and phala, flower and fruit, are tho 
roots of all, Floralia and Phalaria, the Phal- 
lus of O'siris the thyrsus of Bacchus, nr 
lingam of Iswara, symbolized by the Sri- 
phala, or Ananas, the * food of the gods,’ or 
the Sitaphala of the Helen of Ayodhia. 

HOLIDAYS, of the several races dwelling 
in India chiefly occur at certain ..‘?ensoiial 
changes, bnt also at the annivcrsarie.s of 
cerlain occurrences connected with their 
religions. The dates of the festivals vnry 
with the lunar months, and those below are 
approximate : 

CnUTSTIAN. 

New Yoay’s day .. January Isfc 

fiood Friday April. 

ChriRtmas 'day December 25th. . 

Easter Holidays ..March. 

Ascension Day ..May. 

Peutccopt Holidays . .June. 

' HINDU. 

$ 

Makar Sankranti ..January lltli 

Malta Shivaratri ...February 24tli. 

TInli ...March lOth and lltli. 

Earn Naomi ...April 4th. 

Cocoonut Day^ . August 6th* 

Janm Ashtami . August 14th, 

Gacosh Ghaturthi • . . Aiignst 2.'>th. 

DaRam . . .September 30tli. 

Diwali . .October 18th and l9fch. 

PARSl'^Rammi or Shahaitshahi and Kadmi. 
Jain.sliidi navroz . .March 2iRt. 

A ban Feast .. April end of. 

Adar Feast . .Juno 8th. 

Farvardin Jasnn .. Juno 8tli. 

Gatha Gahanbur.s . .September l9tli to 2 1st. 

Patoti or New Year’s Day.Scptembttr 23rd. 

Kurdad Feast and Valava Se[)tcmber 28th and 29tb. 
Atishbohram Salgcri . . November 8tli. 

FARSI — Kadmi. 

Abau Feast ...March end of. 

Farvardin Jasan .. May 0th. 

Gatha Gahanbars .. August 20th to 22ud. 

Pateti or Now Year’s Day.August 24th. 

Kurdail B’east and Valava. .\ngust 29th and 30th. 
AtiMhbohram Salgeri .. Sopteinbor 9lh. 

MAUOMNDAN—Suni. 

Shab-i-Darat .January l4th. 

I^ilat-ul.Kadir February 23nl. 

Ramadliati ’lil .February 27th and 28t.li. 

Bakar-’ld May 6th, 

Ashura ?Junc 4th &th and 6th. 

Bari Wafab . August 6th. 

Gillian , September Srd. 

Miraj-i Mahomed ..December l6th. 

MAHOMEDAN- Shiah 
Khatl-i-Tmara AH . February 17tli. 

Shaha Kadir ..February 1 9th. 

llamadhan ’Id . February 27th and 28tli. 

Bakr 'Id ...May 6ih. 

’IdGadir , May 14th. 

Ashura . June 4th and 5th. , 

Chahlam ...July 16th. 
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ghfttl.i.Iraain All . July 23rd. 

’XdMaolad / ...Auji^UHt lOtli. 

JEWISH. 

Piirim or day of Queen Estliur ...Maroli 13tfa. 

]‘c^iaoh or J’aasovor ...April Utliand i7tli. 

Shabiioth or tbo delivery of tin? Law May lUat. 
Tiababaiab or the day *)f Latn'ei: ration August lafc. 
}toBh Uosann or New Year’a Day Sept. 2 1 at, 22nd. 
Kipornrthe Days of Atonomeuc Sopt.20rh, 30th. 
guccoth or tho FiMat of Tabernuclca Oct. uth, l3th. 

HOL1GAR.NA LOXGIFOLIA, Roxh. 

Hnlgeroo, C.y\. I Tfo;«?ere«, M.vhii. 

Uibu-Biba, „ | Jvaiu-jeni M.ilkal. 

One of the trees yielding tlie well ktiovvu 
black lacciuer viiriiwli. Ir. grows in Travail- 
corc, in Msilttbar, in Csiiuirn and Suiida, 
mostly above the ghats, ar, Nilgoond, in the 
Koiikan, Assam, ChiMagoug, ami in the 
ftircsts ofTenasserim. Wood good for houses 
and beams. Its dangerously acrid exmhttion 
is used by the natives to variiisli shields, and 
for other purposes. A line blairk varnish 
IVoin its fruit is brought from Munnipore. 
This turns of a heantiful black colour, when 
api lied to a surfaee, owing, accoriling to Sir 
1). Brewster, to tlie fresli varnish consisting 
if a eongerioa of miiinte organised particles, 
kvhich disperse the rays of iiglit in all direc- 
tionsj tho organic structure i.s destroyed when 
the varnisii dries, and the rays of light are 
conseipiently transmitted. There is brought 
also from Munnipore, a varnish, made from 
the Semecar[»us anacurdinin (marking iint), 
and a remarkable black pigment re.'?einbliug 
that from Mehinorrhoea iisitatissiina, whici 
i.s wliite \/hen fresli, and rt!(iuire.s to be kept 
mider water. — UoxJi. FI. /////. ii. p. 8D. 
Vohjt, (iihmii, O'Sh'mjItin'Sftij, }fnsoH; and 
ilutdctw' g lliui. ,/uar. Vol, if. p. dill. 

JIOIjIY.A, JIaliyann, Hollora or Hoiryarii^ 
in the Canare.'io or Karnatioa, a pariah, a pre- 
dial slave in (.hiorg and Caiiara.. lii Cyiiara 
he is regarded as a Dher. In Cooi'g .'is one 
of the three principal classes of iredial 
slave.s, calloil Ibdeyaroo, Yowaroo and Falc- 
roo. The lloleyaroo have nuiny siibdi vi- 
sions, and tlie Mare H'demo follow the cus- 
tom of descent throngli the female line, tiie 
descensus ab utero. WHs. Seetloliar. 

llOLKAlt, tlfb title of the prince of In-j 
dore, a Mahratta sovereign with the title i»f 
maharajah, Indore and Mhow are his chief 
towns. Indore the capital is built on a jila- , 
teau. Tlie Holkar family are of l-he dhaii- 
Kur or shepherd tri 1)0. The first who rose 
to eminence was Mulhar Hao, who waslxirn 
about the end of the l7th century and was 
one of the most distinguished leaders in tlie 
firstMahratta invasion of uorthern India, He > 
died at the age of 70 and was succeeded by his j 
p'audson Malee Rao, who died, insane, nine* | 


HOLKAR. 

tnonihs aff^r his uocession. The pious Ahilya 
Bai, the mother of Alalee liao, then took the 
Tnaiuigement of aflairs and appointed, as tho 
commamler of her ai-my, Tookfijee Holkaf, a 
chief of the same tribe but ii/ifo way related 
to Mulhar Uxo. 'I’liis chief for muny years 
served Ahilya B.'ii with the most devoted 
fidelity. Ahilya Bai died in 1705 and was 
not long survived by Tookajeo Rao, after 
wliose death the power of the liottse of Hol- 
kai‘ was nearly extinguished by quarrels in 
tlie rumily and amid tho dissensions wbioh 
distra(;ted the Mahratta confedeivicy at the 
close of the eighteenth century. The for- 
tunes of the family however were restored 
by .leswiint Hao, an illegitimate sonofToO- 
kajee Holkar, who, in 18U‘2, defeated the 
united foriJcs of Siiidia and the Peshwa near 
Poona. Tlie conclusion of the Treaty of 
Bassein between the Peshwa and the British 
Government defeated Jeswiint Kao’s hopes 
of possessing himself of the t)ersou of the 
Pesliwa. in the following year when Sindia 
and the rajah of Borar combined against 
the British, Holkar promised to join tho con- 
, federacy. But on tlie actual outl)reak of bos- 
j lilities he kept aloof and ap[>arently intended 
to take advantage of tho war to aggrandize 
liimself at Sindla’s expense. His schemes, 
however, were rendered hopeless by the treaty 
of Surjee Anjengaum, and liolkar, after mak- 
ing a series of inadmissible prop.isals for au 
; ailiaiico, si^oms then to have hastily deter- 
mined, niiaided und alone, to provoke hostili- 
ties vvitii tlie British. In tlie war which fol- 
loweil, Holkar was completely overthrown. 
He was jiuiiiied by Lord Lake across the 
Smlej, twliither he retired in the hopes of 
forming a eoinbi nation with the Sikhs 
I agaiiLst the Briiisii Government, and oii^4tli 
December he signed a treaty on the 

banks of the Btsis by which he whs stripped 
I of a large portion of his territi/i'ies. ^ Soou 
fter the conclusion of the treaty, Jeswuiit 
li:io Holkar beiranie, in IHO.i, insane. He 
ilied ill 1 811, leaving an illegitimate son of 
Mulhar Rao during whose minority tho Stxite 
was torn by the mo.st violent dissensions. 

' Toolsee Bai, the fav'orite concubine of the 
I late ruler secured lierselfin the regency. She 
WHS, liowever, Mibsequently barbarously in.uiv 
derud, and ITolkar’s army sustained- a eonl-. 
])iete*defeiir.*at ALeliid[)orc, and on fith Janu- 
ary 1818 the treaty of Muiidisore was voii- 
cluded, by which t he .supremacy over the rsj- 
poot princes «)f Ondeypore, Jcypore, dsc., 
transferred to the British Government, tw 
engagement between the British GqveHimieilt ' 
and Ameer Khan was eon firmed, four ’dis- 
tricts rented by Z-'ilim Sing of Kotah wero 
ceded, to him, Holkar lost all his xjossessio^ 
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ti'ifchiii and to the south of tho Satpoora and very distantly related jiothe toigninff 
Hills, and his remaiiiiiig territories came family, and Huroe Rao died on tho 24tli 
under tho protootion of tho Hritish Govern- October 1843 aged 48. Warned by tho evils 
ment. Miilhar Rao TJolknr died in October which resulted from tho vacillating policy 
18;1‘3 at tljo age of *28. He loft no issue, bnt. pursued on the accession of Marfcund Kao the 
his widow and his mother adopted a child Hritish Go verii ment took iinniedia to measures 

between three and ft)ui* years of ago who was to proclaim Khundco Kao as the acknow- 
said to bo of the same tribo and lineage as ledged successor and to make it known that 
Mulhar Uao. Tim child was publicly installed no other claims would be recognized. Klnin- 
On l7th January 1834 uiidcrtlictitleofMaH and | deo Rao died on 17th February in thefollow- 
Rao Holkar, Tim adoption of Mjirtnnd Rao, itig year. H(3 was never married. On this, 
However, proved to be a device of the mother | Sir Robert Hamilton selected * and installed 
of Miilhar Rao Ilolkar for the puri>ose of the youngoi* son of Blmo Itolkar, who took 
keeping the power in her own hands during tho ii tie of I'ookaji Rao Holkar. In a letter 
along minority. It was not acceptable to to the young chief the G«3vernor General 
tho people, who were in favour of the sue- laid down the conditions on* which the state 
cession of Hiireo Rao Hollcar, si cousin of the was conferred on him. Tliis letter No. Ixxvii. 
late maharajah. Havre Rao hsid been was declared to have the force o,f a suumul 
kept in rigorous coufinomeiit, but ho wsis mid the maharajsxh was required to present 
released on the night of 2ud Ifebruary 1834 a nuzzer oflOl gold rnohurs on its delivery, 
by a powerful body of bis parthsaiis, and re- The young chief Tookaji Rao Holkar, 
coivod a ready welcome from the troops and attained Ins majority in 1802, and was en- 
people. The policy of non-iiitorrcrence pro- trusted with tho eiitiro management of t he 
^ vented tlie Resident from giving active snp- affaii's of the state jmd was granted a kuu* 
port to Martund Rao although the in.stalla- nud, guaranteeing to him the right of adop- 
tion of Martund Rao had bciui formally ac- lion. 

knowledged by the llritlsh Governnmnt. An annual payment of Rnpcc.s 30,000 is 
This indiffercuoo on the part of the British j madeio Holkar by the British Government ji.<» 
Government as to who should rule gave rise I compensation for his share of tlie district of 
to most serious disturbances. Tim wealthy | Patnn which was made over to Boohdec in 
merchants lied from Indore, trade was sns- 1 1818. The maharajah also receives through 
pended, and the plundering Bhecl tribes in- | the British Government a tribute of 72,700 
fested the roads and destroyed juany villages. Salim Sahi rupees, on accoutit of Perbd)- 
Martund Rao was banislicd from tho country gurli, but be lias no feudal supremacy over 
and granted an allowance of Rupees 500 a j that slate. He receives credit for this tri- 
month on condition of his resigning all claims butc as part of lii.s contribution towards tho 
to the succession. On 8th September 1835 Malwa conlingcnt, and it is realizeej from 
an attack was made on the palace for the Perl ubgurli one year in arrears, 
purpose of assassinating the maharajah and In the war with Jeswant Rao Holkar, Lord 
liis minister. Tho attempt wovs unsuccess- fLakc gave many lessons how to deal with tlio 
ful, and resulted in the slanghl or of the less cohenmt forces of Asiatic rulers. Jeswant 
whole of the assailants. Martund Uao Hoi- Rsio Holkar, when he opposed the British in 
kar (fiod without issue at Peoiia on 2nd Juno 1803, had 1 00,000 regular troops, amongst 
1849, and with his death ended tho intrigues whom were 60,000 light horse, ami 1 30 guns 
which from time to lime endangered the with the fortresses ofChandoreandGalin- 
peace of the country both during the rule of gurh. Fr(*m the tactics he adopted, this 
Mureo Rao Holkar and iiis successor. When moveable force baffled the British commanders 
tho attftek was made on his person in 1835, and all tho military imwer of India from 
’ Hurreo Rao applied to the British Govern- April 1804 till tho 15th February 1805. Bnt 
mjBut for aid, butit was refused On the ground on the 2nd April 1805, Jeswunt Rao Ihd- 
that the engagement to maintain the inter- kar, was defeated by Lord Lake, who 
tranquillity, of the country depended on marched all night and at daybreak entered 
the condition that the measures of its Go- Holkar’s camp, which ho completely broke 
Ternment were not directly or indirectly the up; in this, in going and coming, LoihI Lake 
caaso of disturbance, and because the grant marched fifty miles. Lord Lake subsequently, 
of assistance would require a continual iu- in Decemlnjr 1805, marehod in his pursuit 
teifSence in. the internal affair|i of the state 405 miles in 43 days from Secondra to the 
incpnBistcijt with the position of Holkar and Beas river at the Raj ghat. In Jeswant 
the policy of the British Government. Rao Holkar’s final overthrow Lord Lake 

the maharajah jidoptod as his heir marched 350 miles in a fortnight. Sir 
. successor Khundeo llao, a boy of 13 D, Ouohterlony was defending Delld 
years of ag an obscure zemindar against the Mahrattas. But on their 



HOLONS. 

abran^onTOnt of Polhi on tho or 15Ui 
October 1803, Lord Lake followed tlicn% and 
at length, with a small body of 3,000 Britiali 
horse and artillery amongst which were the 
Stli and 27th dmgoous, made a forced inarch 
of abunt 48 miles, defeated the forccH of 
the Mahrattas about 00,QOO, near Furrueka- 
bjul, followed 10 miles in pursuit and return- 
ed to eamp, making a journey of about 70 
niiles in 24 liours, with a loss of 22 dragoons 
killed, and 20 Europeans and natives 
wounded. 

At that time, Amir Khan, tho Rohilla 
chieftain ofRohilcund forsook the Bhnrt- 
poro rajah, but was followed by General 
Smith whom Lord Lake sent in pursuit. 
After a mai’ch of 700 miles in 43 days. Amir 
Khan’s ariny was overtaken and defeated at 
Afzalghur at the loot of the Himalayas on 
the 2nd March 1604 and Arnir Khan was 
conveyed across the Ganges and Jnmnah in 
March, but ho reji»iiied Holkar’s camp uiuler 
lihurtpore. At Laswari, in Central India, in 
1803, Lord Lake and General Fraser fonglit 
and won a battle ngainst the battalions of 
Soindia and Perron . — Trcaiks and Snunuila 

HOLLAND, A country in Enrope with 
great possessions in tho Eastern Archipela- 
go which are dtjsigualed Netherland India, 
also the Dutch ))Osscssions in India. 

IIOLLOUNDA. Hind. Pliascdlus ros- 
tratusi 


IlOLOTHURTA. 

HOIidSTEMMA RHKBDIANUAT, Spr. 
This is tho Ado-Modicn of tho Hortus Mala- 
bariens. This plant is Very abundant in the 
hills about Purulea, and is also found jii the 
neighbouring plain.s, of Chota Nagpore. It is 
known to tho Kol by tho name of Apoong; 
The fibre is said to attain its best condition 
after the rains. I'his plant ^vas introduce^* 
into tho CalciiMa Garden from Western Indiftj 
and was well known to Dr. Wallich, who im- 
niedintely recognized it as the Holostemma 
Rhoedianum of Sprcngel . — Royle Fib. Pl.% 
p. 306. 

HOLOTIIURIA. 


Trepang; 

Malay 

Jai'av 

Gif lio flo Mor, 
Soa Cucumber, 

Fr. 

£nu, 

Swah, 

„ 

„ Slug, 

M 

Hoy -shun, 

Chin 

llolothiirkm, 

Lat. 

Conieclioii, 

Fk. 

1 niL‘.ho.da-Miir, 

Sr. 


Several of the 1 ilotlinria arc used as food. 
They are found in thii Fastern Archipelago, 
Australia, Alauritins, Ceylon, /janzibav, &c., 
and are oecnsionally brouglstto Bombay from 
the latter place, and re-expf)rtcd to China. 

There are severai species but the Tix;- 
pang of commorc^ is a largo black spe- 
cies. The great ^5(‘a-evicninl>cr of Euro|)e, 
is tho largest of all the known species aiul iu 
probably a foot in dianndcr. 

H. Oceania, 7/e.vwnf, is al>ont 41) inches 
long ; aiul seerotes from the surface of its 
body, a fluid, w'hich causes an intolerable . 


HOLLYHOCK. Eng. Althma iv)sca. This 
is a plant, of the genus Althea, and 
its .varidties are w'oll v/oiTh cultivating 
on tho plains during the cold months of 
India. Seeds should Ixj sown freely in 
wooden boxes successively during the rains. 
When they have forinod 3 or 4 leaves tltcy | 
should be planted out in the flower garden, j 
Nothing can excel their gaudy appearance, I 
if planted in well prepared soil, where they | 
will grow from 6 to 12 feet high. Double i 
flowom will rarely Ixj Imd on the plains, i 
They tako about four weeks or tw'o luonlhs • 
from the time of sowing to flowering. Na- I 

live of Cliiua. — Juffrey. i 

HOLM A. Hind. Leea aspera. I 

HOLOCENTUS RUBER, a beautiful; 
red lisli of tho Now Hebrides. It is poison- j 
OUH at certain seasons. — Rmucit. ! 

HOLOCANTHUS INSPERATOR. 0. \ 

and V. i 

Kulloo Koli inin, Tam. ^ 

A fish frequently taken at Madr.ns. It* 
ficniicIrcnlRrifl. C. and V. also a Madras fish- 
HOLOFERNES, general of king Nebii- 
chodnozor, },e ^as killed by Judith B. C.— 
HOLONG. Htni). ? A tree of Chota 
Nagijoi-e^ furnishing a hard, red timber. — 
CaL Ex., 18G2. 


iteliing. 

IT.lutea, Q,my and Gamanl, is tho Stycho- 
pns hitoiis Ihuwilt. 

H. tiilmlosA, of the Mediterranean ; tho 
Fiera.sfcr foiitancsii, a parasite fish, dwells 
within it. 

, In the Ladroncs, IT. guaiiionsis is prefer- 
red. 

IL ediilis, tlio frepang of the Malay in 
fislied for in Api’il and May. It is relished in 
China and in !Malay coiinTiries. It is haf- 
])ooned at great (lei)tlis. Timy are boiled 
in water, then fhitteifo<l by stones, dried on 
mats in tlio sun and tlien sin oked. — Fiynier. 
It is, for tho most part, caught by tile 
hand, for it has little power <if locomo- 
tion, but in deep water, sometimes by di- 
ving. It sells at Singapore 8 to 115 dolhirB 
per pieal of lbs. 125. ^’repang, although an 
article of con.sideral)le import aiicc in the tiwlo 
of the Indian islands, is never found in the 
printed fhico-currerits of an Eui'opcan em- 
porium, because seldom dealt in by Europea iifit, 
which arises from nice or rallier capriciouB ' 
distinctions in their quality, which no Euro- ' 
pean is competent to appreciate. Wo can ; 
discover no mention of the trcjiang in the 
early Portiigiie.Nc writers ; which seems tq 
be a ]»i’uof that the CliincLc, who cany oa 



^ HOLWELL. , 
ilic*irailc imd^advancc tbo funds, liad not jet. 
settled in the Archipelago when the Fortn- 
gnese first appeared in it. 

The Hon’blo Mr. Morrison mentions that 

S is found in all the islands from New I 
blland to Sumatra, and also on most of j 
.those in the PaciHc ; but is produced in the 
greatest abundance on small coral islands,! 
esjieciallj tlmse to tlio south of tJie Snlu : 
group. The Chinese at Canton call it hoy- 
shun, which means sea ginseng. 

The holothuria of Kaffles Thi j is about six 
inches long and two inches thick. There' 
aije six sorts, the best lying about twelve ■ 
feet deep. It is an*nn.seeml v looking mol- ■ 
lusc. Upwanls of not les.s than 8,000 cwt. i 
are yearly sent to China from Macassni*. 
Large quantities of trepang anil of the cut- ! 
tie fish are annually collected and dried for 1 
the market in (vMiina. The nsked Cephalo- ; 
pjds, also, are not onl}- eaten fresli, hut. one 
'Species, a Loligo, forms in its dried state a ! 
considerable Article of rrafilc. The prenara- , 
tioti consists in removing the ink-bag with- 1 
out laying open the mantle. After all ini- i 
purities havo-^ beep ■ removed by water the 
' mollusc is submitted to a slight pressure 
and ultimately exposed to the sun. Siriall 
bandies of one katty weight are tied up ' 
with slips of ralan, and enclosed in cases ] 
. holding ten katties and upwards. The 
peknl sells at the rate of 14 to 16 Spanish 
Dollars.— A», Soc. ' Jour,, No. 208.' 
ColUtigwond^ Journal of thti Indian Archipela- 
go, Vol. IV, p. 480. HonlJe Mr. Mormon's 
CompeivUous Wstonj, p. 141. Cnwfurd'8\ 
Diciioimrg, 440, Figuier. 

HOLWAN, In A. H. IG, when the Arabs 
had taken this city, 300 horsemen returning 
from this enterprise under the command of 
Fadhilah, towards the end of tlie day encamped 
between two moftntHiiis in Syria. Fadhilah, 
having intimated that it was time for evening 
prayer, began to repeat ivith a loud voice, 
the usual foi*m “ (iod is great,” &c., when 
he heard his words repented by another 
voice, which continued to follow him to the 
end of Jus prayer . — Bill loth eqm OrlmUde, 
d'Herhelot in Rich's Residence in Koordistaiiy 
Vol. I, p. 61. 

HOLWELL, Mr., the chief of the settle- 
ment of Calcutta, when, on the 18fch June 
1756, it was taken by , Snraj-ua-Dowlah, 

. M^ 146 of his people were 

^ thrust into a guard room 20 feet square, 

; from which in the moming only tw'enty-threo 
, , re-issued alive. This guard room was known 
. jn Indian history as the blackhole of Calcpt- 
tft. It was in the corner of Tank Square, 
2 »car where wa» Messrs. Lycll, Mackintosh 
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and Co. s office, but it was removed about 
the beginning of this centuij'. See Black 
Hole , Calcutta. 

HOLY IjAND, See Palestine, Syria, Holy 
Sepulchre, Kenissat.-nl-Kiamar.. 

HOM of the Zendavesta is the Soma of the 
Vedas and supposed to be the Sarcostemnia 
brevistigmn, hut possibly is the vine of Bac- 
chus, the ampelo.s, and identical with tlie 
Gaogird tree, wliicli enlightened the eye.s. 

^ HOMA, a sacrificial offering of the hindns. 
It consists of clarified butter or ghi present- 
ed to the fire in sacrificial ladles. The word 
is Sanscrit from ” hoo” to ofter. Mr. Wheeler 
is of opinion that thehoma fire sacrifice Avaa 
introduced by the brahmans to displace 
animal sacrifices. 

HOMAGE, is shown in Rnjpntanah, ))y 
offering of water. I’he kullas is a household 
utensil of Imiss. A female of each fainilv, 
filling one of the.se witli water, repairs to the 
house of the head of the village, wheji, beirij; 
all convened, they proceed in a body to meet 
the person to whom they render honour, 
singing tlie siihailea, or * song of joy.’ The 
presenting of water as a token of liomage 
and regard, is especially conurton in Mewar. 
— Tod's Rtijasihau, Vol. ii. p. 98, 

HOMAL. See Persian Kings. 

llO^fALTlJM TOMENTOSUM ? Myoulc 
kyan Barm, A tree of Moulniein, with a 
strong wood for any ordinary purpo.se. — Cid. 
Cat. Fx. 1862. 

HOMALONEMAAROMATIOA. Schott. 

j ^C.illa aromiitiVn., lloxn. | Zanto-doschia aro- 
; Kuclui gniidubi, Bbxg. | umtica, Sj*bbn«. 

' A perciini.al plant, native of Chittngong» 
i tubers covered with the dried sheaths of the 
; leaves, with long white fibres proceeding 
! from every pai t. When cut they exhale «‘iii 
; aromatic scent like ginger. As a stimnlaiit 
! it is highly esteemed in India. Dr. Wight. 

I fiornresalsoH.calyptratnm, andH.rubescens. 
j W. h\ Roxh. iii. 613, O'Shanghnessy, p. 625. 
i See Hydridre. 

I HOMALOPSTDiE, a family of harmless 
I snakes of the order Ophidia, suborder Serpeu- 
I tes Colubrino) nonveiienati as under ; 

Fam. Acrochordidj?.. 

Acroohonlus Javnnicus, Hfomst. Penang. 
ChersydruB gnoiiilut.ns, Schneid, 

Fam. HoMAtOPSlDii:. 

Cerberus rhynchops, Sefew. Bengal, Motiline>n> 
Andamans. 

TTomalopsis biiecata, Liwn., Kuhl. Martaban, 
llerpeton tentaculatuhi, Laeep: 

Tytberia liypsirbinoideH, Theoh. Andaman. 
Uypvirhina onhydris, Sohn. Calcutta. 

, pitimbea, lime. 
ebineusis, Gray. 
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Fordonift tinicolor, Orny. Penang. 

Oantoria'olongata, Girard. 

perania Sieboldii, Schl. Pegn. 

Hipistes hydrinns, Cantor. Rangoon. 

Gerarda bicolor. Gray. Bassein. 

HOMAIIARI a Caluch tribe who occupy 
Tanibu. 8ee Kelat. 

HOMBU. of Kaiiawar, species of 
Myricaria. 

HO^MOS. Egypt. Cicer arletinura. Linn 
HONEY. 

TlBsnl-ul-nnhl An. ; Mel, La.t. 

Jnjiibin, „ j Mndn, Ayer-inaddu 

Pya«ya, Bkhm. | maniRfin labah, Malay. 

jfonig, Honin , Drr. i Sbnliad, Peks. Hixn. 

DibR ; Asal, Eiiypr. Mod, Rrs. 

Mini, Fii. Spav. j Modlin, Saxr. 

Honig, Gkr. I Mipaiiiiy, Sixon. 

Mftd’h, uz. Hind, i Tayn, Tam. 

T)ebasb, Hkh. Teynn, 'rKL. 

Meclh ; Madb Hind. 1 Aaal, Turk. 

Mfle, Ir. 1 

Honey is obtained from the lioneycomb 
of tlie Apis mellifiea Llnuj or Honey-Bee, of 
the Order Hynienopteni, Lrnn. Honey is 
secreted by the nectaries of flowei*s, sucked by 
the bee into its crop, wlu're it nndergoe.s some 
slight changes, and’is then stored np in the 
comb for the food of its community. The 
tinest honey is that W'hicli is allowed to drain 
‘from the co'mb; nnd, if obtained from hives 
which have never swarmed, it is cnlled Virgin 
Honey. Honey consists essentially of sugar, 
'>vith variable proportions of gnm, wax, and 
aromatic and colouring principles. It is nu- 
tritive and slightly laxative. In some locali- 
• ties it is poisonous, owing to the deleterious 
nature of the plants from|whicli it is collected. 
When of fine quality it is liquid and viscid, 
but translucent, having a fine, though pccnliar 
odour, and a very sweet, taste, but the best ap- 
pears to some people slightly acrid, from the 
uneaginess experienced in the fauces. After 
a time honey becomes thick, white, and. gra- 
nular in texture. Inferior qualities are of a 
reddish brown colour, granular, and inter- 
mixed with impurities, and are usually ob- 
tained by pressure of the comb. Diluted 
With water, it undergoes the Vinous ferinen- 
Jntion, and Hydromel, or Mead, is produced. 
The honey of the Archipelago is .a thin 
eyrnp, very inferior in flavour to that of 
temperate climates. The comb is chiefly 
sought on account of the wax, which forms 
a large article of exportation to Europe, 
India, and China. The honeys of the Ara- 
vally and of Kashmir are praised, selling 
at ten pence the pound. There are wild 
bees in the woods of Kashmir but the zemin- 
dar& have also hives in the walls of their 
houses. The bels are quite domesticated, 
and are as large and much resemble those of 


HONEY OF JIAISINS. , 

I Europe. The pnee of honey is.very modersto 
! — about four pence a pound. SirB. Ten- 
! iient never heard of an instance of persons 
I lieing attfickeil by bees in Ceyloli, and the 
J natives there assert that those most produc- 
; tive of honey are destitute of stings. On 
1 the Neilgherrv Hills, bees Yvlien distorb- 
: eil, attack with great fnry. The pain is how- 
ever readily relieved by a preparation of ft?0- 
monin, the tiwo most easily to be had being 
sal volatile and hartshorn. Dr. Hooker ha» 
.stated that in some parts of Sikkim, the. 
honey of Uhododendron flowers is believed 
to be poisonous, Azalea ponticn, the Ana- 
basis inf‘ornis ns, poisoned the soldiers of 
Xenophon in the retreat of the ten ih on sand. 
Cran'fnnVs Dot. Dir. nf iho hullan Islands, 
p. ir>*2, His. nf Bihlr^ MrOnllnrh's Cow- 
viereial Didiouarii^ Tnd's Triivrls, p. 27. 
Itmjlr. Vrodurlke. Rrsuurcrs; Matrria Mediea, 

ITONAGUL, (!an. A Mysore wood. — 
Mad. Cat. Kr. 1862. 

HO-NAN is bounded on the North by 
Pe-ehe-le, on the South by Hoo-pih, on the 
East by Gan-hwny, and on the west by 
Slicn-se ; it is also called by the Chinee 
Tong-hoa. The capital is situated on the 
south bank of the Jiwang-ho, which flows 
tlirough the whole breadth of the province. 
Sins ChineseA^ ^21. 

HONAY, Can. Calophyllum inophyl- 
lum. 

HON-CAU, a low island in the Chinese 
seas called also Pulo Coicer do Terre. 

HONl;h A fine kind of stone obtained 
from Gernntiiy and Turkey, used for shar- 
pening or setting cutlery. It is of a greenish 
colour, inclining to yellow, often marked with 
thin dendrical lines, and is moderately hard, 
having a fine close texture, resembling indn- 
I rated clay. Hones of good quality are ob- 
i tainable in the Cnddapali and Knrn'ool dis- 
j tricts of India. — irotflrSfmi. M. Rx. J. Rep,, 

\ HONPJGA. Can. P'elis pardns. Linn, 

! HONEY DEW, a seciTtion on plantm, 
from species of aphides. 

HONEY-EATERS of the South Sea 
; islands, are species of Melithreptes. 

HONEY OF RAISINS. Shrr. Pbrs. 
The jnice of the unripe grape, after it is 
; boiled to a syrup and is formed into a solid 
I ma.ss, like congealed honey out of the CQixlb. 

'• It is supposcil to bo this honey to which 
i lilzekiel, writing of Tyi-o, alludes. (Chi 
1 xxvii. V. 17.) Judah, and the land of Israel, > 

• traded with thee ; corn of Minnith, honef ; 
of raisins and (in some editions hone^T': 
alone), oil, and balm gave they to thee 
for thy wares." It, is made in Syria and is} 
exported to Egypt. Laron De Lode's Tratels^ 
VoLll.p.m. 
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HONEY SUCKER,-— tho namo of a genns 
ii)f birds, the Oinnyris, of which several 
species are common in India and the Archi- 
pelago. They are also called the sanbirds, 
and they take the . place, in India, of the 
humming birds of S. America. They are 
easily distinguishable, however, as hum- 
ming birds have straight bills, while the 
bill of the sun bird is curved. The species 
Are all of small size, with some feathers of a 
•bright metallic lustre. They hover over 
flowers, and extract the honey with their 
tongues. Dr. Jerdon, arranges the Cinriyrida) 
of Swainson and the Promeropidm of Griiy 
under the Family Nectarinidio of Vigors 
and notices the following geneiM, Arac- 
nothera magna .and A. pusilla, the large and 
little spider hunter : ^Ethopyga miles, 
AB. vigorsi yE. gouldiro, JE. ignicauda; ^.ni- 
paleusis, M. Horsfieldii and ib). satnrata; 
Lcptocoma Zeyloniea and L. minima. Awujh- 
nechthra Asiatica and A. lotenia.— Tdnweji/. 
Jerdon. 

HONEYSUCKLE: species of the genus 
Osprifolium, seldom cultivated on the plaiTis 
of India, in a very satisfactory condition : 
with few exceptions, the species are natives 
of . cold countries, require rich vegetable 
^oil, grow freely from cuttings under glass, if 
not kept too damp. — Juffrey. 

HONG. Bujbm. CqccuIus indicus, Exo. 

HONG, A word used in original ]\falayan 
invocations in the same way as the Arabic 
^ HismillaTi is used in the modern ones. Hong 
is. deemed a very unhallowed word, of great 
’ power, andso panas, (hot), that if any man 
use a Hong invocation threo times, nothing 
that he undertakes for liimself will succeed, 
and he will live powerful but miserable, able 
to afflict or assist others, but unable to assist 
himself. It appciirs to be considered as a 
.recognition of an essonco or first principle 
beyond God and an appeal to it for power 
virhich God has not granted to man. it is 
used in Javanese invocations and a Javanese 
explains it to mean Embryo of Being, Prime- 
Tal Essence, so that Sir T. Raffles’ conjec- 
ture, that it is the budd’hist and hindoo Om 
|(Aup)y is probably correct.— Vo. 5, Jour. 

Arch. 

; HONG. Chin. A term applied to a united 
Arm, a mercantile corporation. 

HONGAYor HONGE. 

Bip-pp. Can. I Moha. Hind. HAna- 

Hind. Mahr. I Ndla Kalavalu. Tel. 

; U^er these names are known two dif- 
fl?rtot ti*ees growing in the woods of Mysore. 
Oil J8 obtained from the seeds of bpth, 
Suf*. the qil of the Hongay is very smoky 
;^^bad thpugb clear to Iqok at ; that of thd 
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S- ■ . . 

Hippe, is as white and good as the cocoanui 
oil. The Hip-pe trees are extensively plant- 
ed in topes in front of villages, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining oil. They seem to bo 
species ofBassiaor perhaps Pungamiaglabm 
M. Ex, of 1857. 

HONG-KONG, a largo island at the on- 
trance of Canton river, about 22 miles 
in circumference, but very mountainous and 
generally barren. The highest peak has 
2,000 feet of elevation. The islfiiid was ceded 
to the British in the beginning of 1841 and 
Victoria town is on the north side of the 
island. The houses of the European ResidentH 
are built teiToee like, on the face of the lull. 
Hong- Kong is the Heang-Kcung of the 
Chinese and the name signifies the valley 
of fragrant waters, it is one of the grpup of 
islands which lie north of the estuary lead- 
ing to C-'iiiton, in L. 22° 17,” N. and L. 

1 14 ° 1 2” E., and is distant from Macao 
42 miles, and from Canton 105 miles. Hori};- 
Kong is about ten miles in leiigth, and four 
and a half in breadth ; the noble harbour is 
nearly four miles in length, and rather more 
than one and three quarters in width. Hong- 
Kong'is one of that cluster of islands, called 
by the Portuguese the Ladrones, or Pirati- 
cal Islands, Its rocky sterile mountain rises 
from the shore, 2,000 feet above, the level oC 
the sea, houses of every variety of form have 
sprung up in the town of Victoria, with 
continuous ranges of buildings. The 
neighbourhood is liable to violent storms in 
the end of summer . — Latfs Chinese as they 
are p. 280. ‘ , 

HONG-LA-NE. Chin. Coptis t/eeta.— 
Wtdl 

HONIG. Ger. Dut. also Houiiig, Dut. 
Honey. 

HONIGBEKGER, Dr. a German jnedi- 
eal man at the court of Raiijit Singh. Author 
of a M'ork on the medicinal products of the 
Panjab. 

liONNAY, Can. Saunders Wood ? Ptcro- 
carpuH marsupium, 

HONORK, on the coast of Canara, a place 
of considerable titide in pepper, rice, &c. It 
is mentioned by many writers; is the Honor 
and Onor of Deb and Cesar Prederid, Hina- 
war, Hannanr of (Abulfoda), Manor and 
Hunawur of Abdur-]^zzak, and probably tlio 
Nandor of tho Catataii Map, Hunawar or 
Oriodi'e (properly Huiiur ?). Abal Padl des- 
cribes it as a fine place with pleasant gardens 
and a mahomedau population with a great 
export trade of rice and much frequented by 
shipping but long a nest of pirates. Yule 
Cathdy ii. p. 451. V 

HONOVER, tho mostf^acrod prayer of 
the Parsees. U is very ancient, consists of 
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HOOiSLY IlIVER. HOOGLY RIVER. 


three timea seven holy words, divided into 
three lines of equal length. It mentions the 
two words Mazda Wise, then Ahnra, living, 
from which the name Orniuzd has been de- 
rived. The words are now regarded only as 
a magical formula. Bunsen, 0 Oil in History. 

HORBB. The mountains Iloreb and 
Sinai, are part of the JaVl-iil-Tur range, with 
Hor or Seir, now called Jab’ I Havnn or 
Aaron’s mountain. 

HOUTMAN, a native of Holland who 
served the Portuguese in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, but in A. I) 1 695. coinmaiidod in the 
first expedition of the Dutch to the East. 

HOODED, in natural history, a terra ap- 
plied to describe several animals. The 
hooded chameleon is the Clmnueleo cocul- 
latus. The Corvus corn ix is the ‘Hooded’ 
Crow’ of Europe, Asia Minor, Afghanistan, 
Japan and Bai’lmry, and the Hooded Pres- 
bytes is one of the Simiada). 

HOOGHLY a district of Bengal to the 
south of Bardwan ; the chief town, Hoogly 
is 27 miles from Calcutta and the river 
Hooglily, lias on its banks the chief towns 
also called Calcutta, Scram pnr, Chan- 
dernagorc, Hooglily and Jiloorshedabad. 
Hoogly fort was taken by the troops of 
shall Jehan by assault after a siege of three | 
ihoiiihs and a half. !Moro than a , thou- j 
sand Portiijyaese were slaughtered, and | 
4*^00 men, women, and cliildrcn, were made | 
prisoners of war. The best-looking young j 
persons were sent to Agra, and circumcised, 
Jind made niahoniedaiis. The girls were 


miles. Tossy, 240 miles Mor., 130 miles ami 
about 49,000 sq. miles are dmined. It was 
formerly navigable for a line of battlfe ship to 
Cliandernagore ; now, vessels drawing more 
than 17 feet, are not safe in passing from 
Calcutta to the sea, by reason of shoals^ 
amongst the largest of which is that known 
to seamen as the James and Mary (jahaz» 
mara, ship-struck). The only class of 
Bengal tishernioii who have seabuilt boata 
inhabit villsges situated near the entmneo 
of the Hoogly. 'I'heir chief and most 
])rofitable employment consists in attending ♦ 
with their Iwats, on the shipping enter- 
ing and leaving the river, for which they 
receive 16 rupees ptT diem. Whenever this 
employment fails, they resort to work with 
their nets, which they drag during high 
water along the coasts of the Snnderbunds. 
The highest high water, being the highest 
rise of the river Hoogly spring tides dniing 
the freshes, or Irom July to September, from 
180t>toI835, was 20 feet 0 inches. In 
Angihst 1856, neap l ido rose 15 feet 6 inches, 
above the daium sill of the Kiddorpore dock, 
and upon the 18tli August 1866, spring tide 
rose to 22 feet 3 inches above tlio same 
datum. In the dry season tlu) lowest fall of 
river spring tide at Calcutta is to 1 foot 9 
inches above the datum of Kiilderporu dock} 
the neaps 2 feet 8 inches, whilst the tides i^ 
the Salt Lakes only full to 7 feet 10 inches 
}i.l)ovc datum. The following is a table,* 

I showing the relative height of the river 
Hoogly and the salt water lakes : 


i*distributcd among the Inirems of the em- 
peror and his nobility. Hooglily was the 
first place where the pre.ss was set up in 
India. It was put np in 1778, by Messrs. 
Halhed and Wilkins, on the occasion of the 





Dry weathof. j 

Rainy suasou. 

Hprin^a'noaps. 

■ i I 

Hpi'iugH lioaps. 

■ft. in. ft. in. 

!ft. in. in. 


publication of a Bongalee(}r,‘immfir by H.allied. River tide, lowest.... i I « a 
The Bandel church is the oldest Christian . I 

church in Bengal, built, according to the in- Calcutta, liighesi ...17 3 9 

ticribed date, in 1599. Prior to Hoogly, the Salt AV»tcr, lowest..] 7 10 
1‘oyal port of Bengal was Satgaon. Tlie I 

Ganges formerly flowed by this place, and Lake Tides, hi^diost. h.1 G 
came out near Andool, and the remaims of 
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Wrecked vessels have been turned out beneath The greatest rise of the Hoogly at Calcutta 

the earth which has overlaid tlic bed of the being 23” 4 ; avemgo spring 17” 41. Tho 
deserted channel. Satgaon i.s of great anti- greatest rise of the Salt .Lakes licipg 12 feet, 
qiiity, liaving been known to tho Romans This is on the western side of tho delta , very = 
under the name of Ganges Regia. Tr. of different from what occurs on the easterif 
Mind. Vol, I. p. 13, 15. side, where tho tides rise from 40 to 80 feet. 


HOOGLY RIVER is formed by the jnne- T|,e gjit i,e]ci solution, earkby 

tionof the Bhagaruttep and TeHiii^iee, two of lime, magnesia, sulphates of 

branches of the Ganges. Ic runs S.to Calcutta; jj.oii foot of depth, varies iif 

S, W. to Diamond Harbour; E. and b. W. Calcutta and in tho Gasper chann'orfrom: 
into the sea at Saugor roadstead, by an 7-34 to 18' 92. 
estuary 15 miles wide. Its length is 160 

miles by winding of stream. It receives the Tho water discharged has bees found tc^ ' 
l^uinmoodah, 360 miles, Dalkissore, 170 bo 
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The bore, at seasons, rnslies up this river. 
The {vreat tidal wave takinj^ iu t)ri«;in in the 
Sbiithem 0«u!aii, rushes witli impetuosity up 
the Bay of Bengal, bresking in «n angry surf 
all along the Ooroniaudel Coast, and at times 
catting oif all eoiumimieation between the 
ehipping and tlie shore. This Wave, wlicii 
aided by the south-west monsoon and by the 
full and change of the moon, rushes with great 
impetuosity up the rivers of tlieGangetic 
delta where it is opposed by the freshes that 
descend from the up-cdnntry during the pre- 
valence of the south-west mon.soon, and, then 


HOOKA. 

j others wlio are on the look out for this mncli 
I dreaded wave. This cry is tlie signal for all 
; sorts of cmft to push out into tlie centre of 
' the river, the only spot where the wave lioes 
I not curl over and break. 8JionUl any boat 
or larger craft be caught in that portion of 
j the wave that breaks, instant destruction is 
\ inevitable. Numerous boats from the up- 
i couiiti*y provinces are lost every year from 
i the crew being ignorant either of the exis- 
j teiice of tlie laire, or from not knowing tin. 

' correct position to take up so as to meet it. 
Ships at anchor in Calcutta though not ex- 
posed to tho .breaking portion of the boro 
frequently part their cables when struck 
by tho wave. If staiifling on the sluuo 
during the rapid rushing passage oftheboie, 

; it is a curious sight to sec tlie lower portion 
: of the river or that nearest to the sea, six 
or eight feet higlier tliaii the upper portion 
of the river, the tide rising that number of 
feet ill an instant. The height of the boru 
ill the Hoogly varies from live to twelve tent, 

I it is exceedingly dangerous in some parts of 
; the river, hut more moderate in others; it. 

■ never hi’eaks on both sides of the river iir. 
the same ti me. Deep water eiigu 1 Is its tbrer, 
but shallow water, or a sand bnnk, brings 
out all it.s power and fury. T)r. Hooker 
; mentions, tliat at the mouth of the Megna 
. riv'er, akso, the groat object in the navigu- 
. tioii is to keep atloat ana to make progress 
towards the top of the tide and during its 
Hood, and to grouml during the ebh in CMeeks 
where tlie bore (lidal wave) is not violent; 
for where the channels arc broad and opcni, 
the lieiglit and force of this wave rolls tlio 
largest coasting craft over and swamps 
rJieiid The bore in flowed as far ns 
Nuddeain the Hoogly but at the present day 
it falls short of that place by inariy miles, imii 
Hhoendiiig much beyond Sooksa^or, It 
reaches Dac.ca on the Buree Gunga and 
Casteu on the Koriiigbatta branch. See 
Bore. 

HO’OIN-ITISANG, visited Uahibhi,iii tlie 
'^th century and found there lOb buddhist 
moiiasteries and 600 buddllist jiriests aud the 
ruler wa.s a biuldhist. See Hiwan-Thsaiig. 

HOOJEREE orHujeri. Akac. A term 
applied to one of tho servile races of Arabia 
Qu. Khijra ? 

HOOKA. Kind. The native pipe and 
apparatus for smoking. The argyle of Da- 
• ' '* India, 


for three or four days at the full and change 
of the moon, the bore may be seen racing up 

tlire towgly river at the rate of twenty miles | inascus, is the coramon hooka of India, 
dashing fmm side to side of the river ; aud this word is a corruption of the Per* 
accerdiug as the bends, or reaches, deflect it I siau ‘Nargyle.* The common hookah coii- 

in its course. Upon the approach of this wave i sists of a cocoanut shell containing waW 
r o vnni«mnp is liARi*d whu'h Hiimi tiiiniH ! in whicli ail upi'lglit I’ccd, or woodeu PT^ 

ornamented or otherwise aud about eighteen 


a distant murmur is heard which hoqu turns 
iutothe cry bail ! ban ! Imn ! from the. mouths 
; of peojUe, boatiheu, sailors, aud 


inches l<mg is fixed, to support the tobacco 
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HOOLHOOL, 


HOOLY. 


bolder and lighted charcoal (chillain.) This I HOOLl SHENA; Can. Tumarindus In- 
perpendicnlar tube is grasped by the person | dica. 

who smokes; who draws the tobacco smoke | ilOOl^OCK one of thp Siraiadaa. 
through the water, by means of a similar j HOOIjOOGOO, grandson of Chengi* 
vfcd, or pipe curved or straight reaching i Kluiii, who sacked |iaghad A. D. 1259 ; his 
from the globe to the iiioutli. These tubes ; name is said to have been Ali khan, 
arc sometimes made of silver, as well as tlic 1100 liY, or Hohli, a bindii festival iti' 
vasH itself, and richly .sculptured. The honour of Krishna, which takos place in the- 
ordinary hookah of India, is lermed by Eu- rnoutli Phulgoon, February — March, at 
ropeans the hiibble bubble from the noise the cotniruMujernent of the joyous spring, 
crented in tlie water. Tim anuisernents on this occasion consist- 

The hookah him sihnost ceased to ho used daiioino, slitgino, aud play. Their song^ 
by Europeans in India, but natives coiitiiine ^“'tied kuveer, or extempore' stan*- 

to use it witli gurako or prepared tobacco. ; l'i-iiuii|.|illy in allusion to the chjvrms of 


Soriie hookah snake tabes aro yoi*y costly, 


anionrs with the iGfopia, 

the precious metals and precious gems, being ! are not marked by an excess ot delir 
:ely enipl<»ved in their Inaiuil'iicturc. Tho ' “'f'y- dinieeH, ia the favouriU 

*' ' ■ ... ' Mipree dance, or rasa-manclala, in which 


Iwrgely 

snake or pliable ornameiita .1 tubing long- i 

thens out into several coils, and tbe smoke mere fui'in a ring 

while tbe ^ oi the hand. 


vase, 


passes through a water 
mouth-piece is of amber, silver, , 

mmd'sDiet.Roblnsim\ '/’mre/s, Vol.If, i before 


each haying 
which the 

X.. ' ‘boicer strikes, alternaloly, those of the 

' ' and behind him, keeping 

.r/ww-Lin T 1 n u Lt tj I lime wllli it and his fool, the circle move 

*• round, keep time t,o a drum and slirpherd’s 

8011 of tSir W. J. Hooker, born at iial Is worth ' • ^ , s' 

on the 30th June lb 17, a medical oHicer of 
the British Nayy, and a botanist of the 
highest scieiititic character. Ho was the ! 
naturalist under Sir James C. Ross, in 1840 i 
-—1842, in the voyages to the Autartic lie 


gious, and published his rosearuhes in six 
volumes. He 'dwelt amongst the Sikkim 
Himalaya and journeyod into Thibet, and 
published his Himalayan Journal, and subse- 
quently his works on tlie plants of the 
(ialapagos, and tlora of the Malayan Ar- 
chipelago and tropical Af^’ica. Joint author 
with Dr. Thomas Thomson, of ‘ .Flora Indi- 
es.,’ and Prajcursores ad Florain Indicam in 
Ijiunroaii Society’s Journal. Drs. J/ j). 
Hooker and Thomas Thomson travelled ex- 
tensively in India and ili 186i, issueil the 
hrst volume of the Flora Indica, which 
would have summed up the labours of all 


previous writers, but it has not gone beyond j 
that first volume and tho loss to science 1 


pi[>e, of three or four sweet ami plaintive 
Holes. In Miijor Moor’s Hindu Pantheon is 
I a beautiful pliite on this snhjoct, in which 
Krishna (witli Radha) in the centre, is des? 
cribed as the snn, and the circle of dsnccrs hb 
! the heavenly bodies moving round him. I 4 
, tbe Hooly, tho playei-s throw a red powder, 
j sonietimos rnixo,d with powdered talc to 
; Tjiako it glitter, inio the <\yes, mouth, and 
nose, (»r over i.lie persons of those who aro 
: the objects of tlio sfiort, splashing them well 
I at tiio .same ^tiino witli an orange-coloured 
; water. The [lowclcr is sometimes tbrowp 
I from a syringe and sometime.^ put in^ 

. small globules, whioh break as soon as they 
I strike the object at which they aro aipied. 
j The hind II women are expert in throwing 
i the.se. Tlic ITooli among tho hindus, re? 

• minds one strongly of tho saturnalia of 
the Romans : peoplo of liiimhlc conditioiTL ^ 


liberties with their Buperiora iij 
, a. rnauner not admissible on otheivoACa- 
seema, at present, irreparable, lor no others ; 'Pljtj ^jiief fun in public is throwr 

are at present alive possessiiig equal ku eulonred powders above alluded 


to on the clothes of persons passing ix^ 
tho streets, and squirting about the tipted 
waters. Dignified personages avoid, aijf 
mucii as they can, appearing abroad while 
these jocularities are passing, unless witb 


ledge of India and its plants. Ur. Tliomson 
pollocted about 2,600 species, in Loudianali, 

Punjab, Rohilcund and along the whole 
line of the Himalaya, and Dr. Hooker, in 
ib48, 18^9 and 1850, aided by Dr. Thom- 
son, collected about 7,000 species. I gaining popularity tliey con- 

HOO-KWANG, a ^irovince of CinTia. | descend to partake in them: in general they - 
Hunan, is the southern division of the an- ; confine themselves to their houses, and . 
cient province of Hoo-kvvang, and is larger amuso themselves with their families. In 
than the northern portion, but it is not so pictures, belonging to a scries illuslyatin^ , 
thickly populated. See Huo-Pih. tho domestic occupations of the Indians, 11:^ v 

HOOL. Maiir. Chickrassia tabularis. [family diversions of tho HooU appear Ijltt 
SOOI/HOOL. Gynaudropis pentaphilla. \ those more publicly exhibited : scatierij^' 
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HOXJPO'E. , 

S How and red powders, and squirting co«> 
ired water. Sending simpletons on idle 
^ Errands contributes also to the delights of 
• the Hooly*; this is performed exactly simi- 
lar to our ceremony of making April-fools 
<^li thcT 1st of that month, tuid is coniiiion to 
all ranks of hiudus, and mahomedans, iii- 
. deed, join iu this, as well as in other items 
of Hooly fun and humour. Another op- 
portunity of merrimeut, similar to tho May- 
oay gambols of England is afforded to the 
Ikiadus in a festival in lionour of Bhayani, 
that always falls on, or near, that day. The 
Hooly seems a festival in honour more es- 
pepiully of Krishna, A log is burned, and 
it is supposed to be the Yule log. — Ca/e. 

Hind. p. 3d*2. Moor's Hindoo tantheon. 
See Kiel. j 

HOOM, Mahr. G uatteria cerasoides. Duval. 
HOOMA, a fabulous bird, the Plicenix of 
classical writers. 

HOONDEB, an Indian draft or bill of | 
Szebauge, drawn by or upon u native banker 
or sirraf, commonly written slirof. — Sim- 
mond'a Diet. 

HOONSAY, Can. A Mysore wood. 
HOONSOOil, a large teak 1‘orpst here ha.s 
been much neglected, and requires to be 
conserved, for there has been wasteful ex- 
haustion of teak. The Coorooburs have 
done immense damage, this forest alone if 
worked under a systematic plan would give 
a> regular supply of good timber to the state 
and tho public. It has better means of com- 
xnnnioation than any in the bolt of teak, and 
OOni^ins about one hundred and thirty 
square miles of timber Madras Gon- 

servator's Report, 

•\HOOSSAINI SYED, a descendant of 
Hoossain, son of Ali. 

HOOPER SWAN, See Birds; Crane, 
Cyguus. 

HOO-PIH, is- the northern division of the 
ludoient province of H«o-kwang, and is 
bounded on the North-West, by Shen-se, 
oh the South-East by Ho-uan, on the East 
by Gun-liwi?)^, audtlie West by Sze-cliu-en. 
Ira pppulaiiou is about twenty-seven millions, 
tfnuan is the southern, division of the :m- 
^tot province of Hoo-lswang, is larger than 
tbe northern portion just described, but it is 
hot BO thickly populated. Sec Heo-kwang. 

HOOPOE, the Upupa epops is common 
in Boutberu Asia during the cold season, 
on the table lauds at all seasons. It ig, to 
sdilappearance, a bird of fluttering and feeble 
but has repeatedly been observed, 
dtuibg^the seasons of migration, at altitudes 
odhraerably above tbe limits of v^etatjon. 
the western sidif^' of the Lanak pass, 
l6i600 lbet> Miyor Cuiminghamsaw a 


HOOSS'ilNI MLBtJL. 

Hoopoe; also, at Momay (14,000 to^ 16,000 
feet elevation), under the lofty Doukia pass 
in Northern Sikkim. 

IIOOB-I-SHADKED, the martyr. 
HOORIIOORIYA, Beng. Polanisia ico- 
sandm. 

HOOlUNGATTAH, an entrance to the 
Ganges, on the west of Rabuadab Island. 
HODRMUL, SEED. 

Lahoori Eoorimil. Hind. | HarmakosemiDa. Lat. 

Seeds of Peganum barnmla, grey, small, 
pyramidal and triangular, aud used as i*ue.— 
Ikti. Pharm. p. 207. 

HOORAH) Z, the name of one of those 
partliian kings, known to the Romans as 
Artabauus. Of the Parthian kings, there 
wore five of the name Artabauus, tlie fii st in 
B. C. 216 and the last about A I). 2o5, nnd 
with whom ended the Areacidic, lie having 
been slain by one of his officers, Ardashir 
Babegiin (Artaxerxes) who became the 
first of tlie Sassanidas. It is 8uj)po.scd by 
Malcolm, that Artabanus iii. wa.s the Shah- 
poor of tho Greeks. His son. Vonones, 
reigned for a short period. His name is 
sometimes written PolJas: he was theVola- 
ge.sesof'the Greeks whose war with the 
emperor Nero, and emba.ssy to Vespasian, 
are relate(J in the Roman history, Hoor- 
muz appears to have been Artabanus the 
fonrtli of the Romans. — Maholm's History 
of Pffrsiay Vol. i. p. Bt6, Sec Greeks of Asia 
Kabul, p. 4?i7. 

HOOR-HOORYA, Beng. and H'ini). Pola- 
ni.sia icosandra. 

HOOROOP-I-TAHJEK, tho Arabic al- 
phabet, any alphabet. 

HOOROOYA, Sapium Iiidicurn. 

HOOSSAINI BULBUL, also called the 
Shali-bulbul, is of the sub-family Myagrin® 
and is known also as tbe Paradise-flycatcher. 
It is of a chesn lit colour for many months, 
but becomes white in the breeding season, in 
its plumage des noces. It is a very grace- 
ful bird, with very long tail feathers and it> 
is a pretty sight to see it flitting from tree 
to tree ; how the birds prevent tbe long tail’ 
feathers from becoming entangled iu thp 
thorny trees is difiBcult to understand. In 
Ceylon, tbe bird in its chesnut dress is called 
the Fire thief and the white bird the cotton 
thief, it is also called the- Sultana Bulbul. 
Its colouring is chaste and its movements 
graceful. Mr. Layard has often watched 
them, when seeking their insect prey, turn 
suddenly on their perch and whisk their 
long tails with a jerk over the bough, as it 
to protect them from injury. It is common 
about Madras ' It is tbe Tchitrea para- 
disi Linn and Bhropeans call it also “ the 
Bird of Paradise.”— Tewwcnf a p. 249. 
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HOR 

British Burmali, but large trees are not 
common in Pegu, Wood tough and hard 
but heavy, used in house building, for 1)oats 
and a variety of other purposes, and ^id to 
be as durable as teak. A cubic foot weighs 


ttOPKA suava: 

HOOSNEIN, meaning Hnssun and Ho- 
fltiin sons of Ali and Fatimah. ' 

HOOSHNZYB, ail Afghan tribe. 

HOOZAR or Hujar, a river near Rut- 
lace in Kotah. 

HO PEA, a genus of plants of the Natural 55 lbs. In a full grown tree, on goOd soil, the 
order Dipterocarpaceie. A species of Hopea, average length of the trunk to the first 
the “Thiii-ga-do” of the Burmese, is a large branch is 60 f«‘et and average girth measttN 
tree, abounds in the same local itie.s of British ed at (5 feet from the ground is 7 fect.-^-PV. 
Burmah as H. odornta, but tlie wood is not Brandis, Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 
equally valued. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 52. HOPb'WN, G kr. Hops, 

in a full grown tree on good soil, the aver- HOPLOBAO rR.\CHUS CEYLONICUS^ 

age length of the trunk to the first branch is ■ PeL^ a reptile of Ceylon, of the sub clasft 
100 feet and average girtli measured at 6 j Bah*.achia, Order Batrachia Salieutia and: 
feet from the ground is 20^feet. It sells at j Family Hanidia^ 

12 annas per cubic foot. H. decandra, Biudi. I HOPLOONA'l’lIIDJB, a family of fishes, ' 
called Ooroopa in Malayala, is a tree which j with one germs Hoplognathus in which arc 
the natives of Canara prefer to teak for j three species. See Fishes. 
biiildiBg ships, being more durable and close HOPfiOPTKUUS VKNTRALIS, in Jer- 
grained. H. discoW, Thw. is a large tree of Oaialogno of the birds of the poninsnl^ 

Geylon growing in the Safiragam and Am- India Chcotusia gregiaria was mistaken for 
bfigaraowa districts, at no great elevation. H(,plopteriis ventralis!^ 

The under side of the leaves arc of a rich jTnpPFr? 
brown colour. H. faginea, ]Vall^ is a tree of 


Penang. H. floribunda? “ The-ah” also 
“ Taii-the-ya” of the Burme.se is a very large 
tree of Tavoy, — Dr. Brandis, OaL Cat. Ex. 
1862. Ains. Mat. Med. p. 207- Tliw. En. 
PI. Zeyl. I‘ p. :16. 

HOPEA ODOIIATA, Roxh. 

Thengau, Hurh. 1 Then-gan-pha-yungRuair. 

This species grows in Chittagong, in Bur- 
mah and in Teuasserim, is considered the most 


HOPPER. 

Apiini, Tah. I Appas, SlXQlt. 

A term employed in Southern India to cakes 
made of w beaten flour and cocoanufc milk. 
The Apps of the Bombay Presidency are 
made from the Holcus or Sorghum vulgare. 
The hopper is luaile of rice flour in ^oylon. 
HOPS. 


Dur. Tiuppoli, It. 

Fii liiiinuhit} lupulas, Lat. 

Gkk. Cliniol, Rus. 

It. I Obion, Se. 


valuable indigenous timber tree in the south- . Briisoandoli, 

era pwinoes of Teuiissorim and at Tavoy | -pho Hop ijant has boon introduced into 
and Mcrguiia sawn up- for budding pn'- , i„ji„ well at Kaolugir, in the Dhooii, 

pose. The Thinffan trees grow to a jieigiit ti.,.,,..,... un... 


but flowers sparingly. Thu best hops are 


ot.d50feet; they are found near Moulineiii , Canterbury in .England. The 

ni laterite and sandstone chiefly, I properties of hops of giving the bitter to beer, 
best canoes are made of it, and it is used By preventing acetous feriueritatioti, 

extensively m native bout building. R it t,o be kept much longer. To it, no ^ 

plentiful in the lenasserira forests, is scarce doubt, is owing a portion of the stomachic 
m Pegu, and a few trees are to' be f<nind I properties of malt liquoi*, as we seecxem’pli- 
aiboub the vicinity of Rangoon. It a* j tied in the bitter, ol ten called .Indian, ales, 
hght-brown wood, is used exteiisiv'ely by the Hops are hypnotic, especially when stuffed 
Burmese in the construction of boats car- pilh>w, but they shonld be first mois« 

tened with spirits, to prevent the rustling 
noise. Fomeutations also have been ; used, ' 
Hops are thought, to be diuretic (as Is alap ; 
the root), and to be a.sefiil in correcting.' 
lithic acid deposits. — Hoyle. 

HORor lloi-pa. TTKKTAr{, Kao*tseCHiKBS*v 
This race call thermselves Igliur. They 


Tying 8 or 4 tons, formed from the tranks 
of these magnificent trees. The trunk is 
scooped or burnt out ' and stretched in the 
centre, whilst warm, by means of cro.s.s 
pieces of wood. When the required breadth 
is obtained, the sides are built up to obtain a 
greater capacity. These tree boats, if they 


niay be so called, are from 7 to 8 feet beam, geein to be Bhot. Tliey dwell on the nortiT^’ 

I he breaking weight of Hopea odorata may frontier of Tibet, on the confines oft.; 

stated at dOO lbs. with a specific gravity the Turk distiucts of little Bolchara.- SPineif 
45 to 46 \ha.-^Dfs, Masoitf McClelland. gf them are mahomedans and Mr. Hodgactt ^ 

hopea SUAV a, Wall. considers them to bo Turks. — Latham' 9 f 

Bngyin, Bubm. . ndogy. ' 

A valuable tree found ui the Eiig. forests of HOR. Hind. Terminalla chebulSj 
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HORDEUM; 

.to Sans. Imt., The l-24th pnrt of 
fhe natural day, answering to a European 
liour. A measure of time probably intro- 
duced intd India by Europeans . — Knla San- 
icflUa, 

HORA. a goddess of Ry bins; worsbip- 
ped at Babylon tas Hera, the equivalent of 
Juno. Her name in Tyro \^ns tt(?a. — Umnim. 

** JSORAAUA. SiNOii. A rogue or must 
biephant. 

HOEA-BORA. A lank, m»w ill ruins, in 
the Bintenne diatrior. of (Jeylon. Its buiglb 
!lS eight or ten niiles^ and breailt.b three or 
four. The embankment is from tifry to 
Seventy feet liigb, and its base is 2U0 fetd 
broad . — Tennvn fsi Ci'yhrii. 

HORAN. A place to which Tefab re- 
lumed from Ur of the Chaldees. 

HORANAAVA. A shi'ill musical ]>i])e. in | 
lise with the Kami inns. J I s tones Imve soims 
Resemblance totbo.se of the bagpipe. Its 
Jnouth-piece is made fi'om Ibe talipni, leaf, and 
its Other parts of jack- wood and brass. — 
jSiVf’s Cfiyhm. 

HORDE, jtn English word introduced 
fi’om the 'I'lirkoman word Uj-du. 

. HORDEUM, a genua of plants of the Na- 
tural Order Panicacea?, furnishing Ihe bar- 
ley so much iised by the more northern na- 
tions of the world. H. vulgare, Jjimi, is the 
Jipring barley of Europe, H. licxaslicbon i 
Linn, is the common barley, arid II. dis- i 
tichon Idnn, is a plant of Taj'tary. 

Hordfeum tegiceraft, A 4 .S.S. 1ms 

^ftrs cylindrical; florets arranged in aeon* 
fused manner, not in rows: awns soft, short, 
hooded, and bent downwartls ; gi'nins loose 
in the husk. It is found in the northern 
parts of India., and probalfly in Tartary, as 
its gmins have been sent to England under 
the name of ‘ Tstrtariaij Wheat.’ Its appear- 
ance i.s more that of wheat than oF barley, | 
iittd its naked grains assist the resemblance, j 
It ts however a genuine .species of Hordcum, | 
It appears to be a productive plant but little \ 
is as yet known of its quality iii the climate | 
bf Ertgland. * j 

HoVdeum gyninrtdisticlmm, has the ear; 
cylindrical}^ awn.s almost jwraliol with the 
bAr } grains loose in the husk. Naked Bar- 
ley, & ^ecics but little cultivated now, is of 
Unknown origin. It is said to have been 
introduced into iJngland in the year 1768 5 
but Jt is Reported to hare preserved its 
bhU^didters unaltered from iime'iminemonal 
in flonie paints of Europe. 

- Hordeilnl gymno-heiastichilTn, has the 
; dylindridal : awns very long, rough, and 
; Rigid, aprdading away from the ear 
gi^iila ludsd in the husk. The origin of this, 
|;lhlb K^ BlX'ftoWed Barley, is unknown. 


HORDEUM llEXAsWcilOX. 

It is extremely productive, and insomeparif? 
of Europe it is reckoned the most valuable 
of all. The French call it, on account of its 
good qualities, Oyge cele-ste.—E?/;/. fy. 
quoting Lowe's ^"BUnienls of AgnenitureS i 
238. 

•ItORDETJM CCELEStB: 

Elo (if CiiicNAn. (irijn also N.as of Ladak. 

JJarley E.n(5. Ujou Punjabi b’aof Si:ri.K.f. 

This is ff)nnd in the Sutlej valley betwooir 
Uampur and Siingiiam up to 15,0(»() feet, 
The beHnliesH varii't y i.s most esteemed. IW. 
ley ripims ii» tbe end of May, Keveral weeks 
b(‘fore wheat; The dough made of it is o.'ill- 
od “ ampe” in J^jidak. CAnfhorn's Vnvjuh 
lioporL p. flf*. Df.J. L. Siev'tirt, 266. 
HORDEUM DISTIOHON. TAnn. 

/.i‘(>oi'ituiii (listi(‘biiu Beauv. 

DliouiT.n, Sliuir. j\r Kritlui Gu. of ni(»». 
Mu y.au. Bni.vt Shori?b. 11 kh. 

Barley Kv(<il. ix, Jmo. Htnu. Pi.iis, 

V. hi. K.nt.. IJarley avisi. Tam 

Sutiiiner Rarity of 
Eui^iand. 

This is commonly slated to be a native nf 
Tart^iry. Colonel Cbosiioy found it wild in 
Mesopotafuia, upon the baTik.s of tlie l]ii- 
pbrales. It is rnucli cultivated in Europe 
and is tbe common Summer Burley of Eng- 
land, and lluit which cullivators seem to 
prefer; its ears arc not so large as those of 
H. liexasticbiim, biit tlie grains are heavier 
Ear cylindrical ; awns abno.st parallel with 
the ear; grains adhering to Hie husk. Lhoj. 
Cyc, Voigt, p. 71 4-. 

HORDEUM ItEXASTlCHON. fAm^ 

Roxb. 

Dhourra also Shair. A a. Yoa of Kangra. J a v 

Ju^'rt. BEffi’r Soa; Jhotak; 

Mu-yaii. Btooi. Shiroka ofLAPAK. 

ThanKafct, nai, To-sa of Nki’AM' 

jaw jawa, of Ch exah. Tro, No of Pangra. 

Sa-tr l)iJK. Situs-liookii. lb:S' 

Ijcoir, E(;yi*T. | Chak of Sutlej. Stv. 

Common liarley ; Barley iirisi. 

Bariev, Eno. Barley Biyam Tet;. 

AVinter Barley. Yava : yava biy- 

Krithe of Dion. Gk. yjimii : Pacheha yava ; 
Shoreh. Heb. yavalu, ^ 

Jao Hixd. Peks. 

This species of barley is grown in hortheni 

India. It is frequently cultivated as a cold- 

weather crop in the plains of the Biiujab, as 
it requires less labour and gives more pro- 
duce than wheat even in inferior soils and 
w'here the wmter is deep bdloW the suffaoe. 
Above 8,000 feet of elevation, it is much 
more common than wheat, while at lower 
heights it is less grown. In Lahonl and 
Ladak it is abundantly cultivated wilb Fago- 
pyrum iip to 13,000 feet in Ladak j some 
kinds of barlay may be seen up to 14 ,000 
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leet, abonf: Hanle, near the Tsorriorin lake, 
and this is found in tlie Sutlej valley between 
Ranipur and Siiiiefnam at an elevation of 
bigbest limit 16,000 feet and mneb cultiva- 
ted. Barley is cultivated mneb in tlie same 
way as wheat, but is ready for catting some- 
what sooner, it grows much on “suilaba” 
and *‘baraui” lands: in the Pun jab, it is 
much less esteemed than wheat and sells 
jiiucli cheaper, though it produces much 
more, and rerjnires worse lands ami 
less watering tiian wheat. The varieties 
are “jau-desi,” (common rmin try barley), 
and “jau paighamln-i.” “(Ihoni” jau is 
barley that ba.s searcCly any bllsk at all bnt, 
only a fine skin. Barley is one of the clieapost 
of the grains found in tlio bazaars of Kaii'a 
in Guzerat. PnwnU, ITawl R(U)l\ Ecmi. FnuL 
Punjabi p. 228. Cktjhnrn Panjab RqioHi p. 
0(3. Dr. J. Skv'firi rnnjnh plavJs, p. 256. 

HORJllHOUND, the blnck species is Bal- 
lota Nigra. 

ITOItKHOUND, White. 

PuebaPat, Iteo. 1 Paicli ratta, riiz. 
Patch leaves, Anslo- 1 ^lornibininlndiciimJiAT. 

Hind. 1 

This plant grows at elevations of 2,000 to 
7,000 feet in the N. W. Himalaya^in Kashmir, 
the Salt Range, on the Clienab and Trans - 
Indus. The leaves are of a wliitish-gray co- 
lour, having a woolly appear.'in CO, and possess- 
ing ajaiiit agreeable odour, and a sharp hit- 
ler taste. Tliat met with in Bonibjty, is im- 
ported from Singapore aiid is nsed in vari- 
ous ways ])y the natives, bnt chiefly as an 
ingredient in Gooracoo, and when combined 
with othet’ lierbs, for scenting the hair of; 
women. The essonlial oil is in great re-| 
quest among the supet‘ior classes oPnatives, | 
for imparting the peculiar fragrance of the 
leaf to clotlies. — Faulkner. lh\ J. L. Sieioarff 
p. 169. 

HOSHEARPUR, between tin’s and Kan- . 
gra are valleys and brokeji counlry. 

HORI-KOWAN. Mahr. Alstonia scbo- 
laris. — E. 

HO RING II AT A, one of the months of the j 
Gauges. See Sangor island ; Hooringattali. ] 

. HORINGT MARAM, also Iloringi Tanga 
Maram. Tam. and MAbKAL. species of soap- 
but trees. See Korin gi. 

HORKIKALLY-, a river nedv Bishenpa- 
aha in Sylhet. 

HORMARA, a section of Beluchistan, 
adjoining the Arabian sea. The Ilormarai 
tribe say tliey came originally from Sind. ! 
Bee Kelat. 

HOBiMISBAS, soft of Sapob. See 
fi^uiaii kings. 


kORMtiK. 

IIOBMUZ, or Ormuz, is an isliind at Ibe 
entrance of tbfe Persian Gulf^ presenting a 
rngged appearance, its north end is in lat. 
27® 6’ N., long. 68® 29’ I3. It is the eastern 
extremity of the chain of the volcanic moun- 
tains, which runs parallel to the coast of 
Kirman, and at Hormuz, it consists of a num- 
ber of isolated bills of rock-salt and sulpburj^ 
wbicli compose a mass of about 15 miles iu' 
circumference, destitute of springs and ve- 
getation, bnt abounding in copper and iron 
orc; On a plain, near the northern extre- 
mity of the island, .'ire the cisterns and othefr 
remains of the once Commercial Hormuz, 
wliidi, in the time of its prosperity, under 
the Portugueset w'hfen it was a great entre- 
pot of Indian trade, had 4,000 houses and 
40,000 inhabitants. The port and anchor- 
age, which gave siioli importance to the 
spot, arc within two tniles of the town. • The 
present inhabitants number about 3,000< 
and .T-i’e employed in preparing rook- 
saltj from wliich the sultan or imam of 
Mu.scat as proprietor, derives a consider- 
able revenne. The isl.'ind lies, from the 
estnary of t he Mirmotv river, nearly 16 miles, 
=300 stadia, according to Nearchus, whiclq 
at ] H i; would give 16J miles. The island 
gives its name to the Straits of Hormuz. 

The islands of Lftrrack (or Larek) and 
TTormiiz are twelve miles apart, and Hormuz 
is about twenty-six miles north of Ras 
Mnssundnm. Larrack is 400, and HormuZ 
700 feet high. From Larrack we liave spe- 
cnliir iron qre as its characteristic; and 
from Hormuz, rock-salt, sulphur, gypsumj 
iron-ore, and pyrites. Hormuz is described 
as consisting of a plain of salt-rocks about 
ftO feet above the level of the sea, out of 
which rise several wliite pertks which attain 
the altitude mentioned. 

IlormnZ tglces its name from a place oil 
the neighbouring continent in Kannania \ 
Uie JTarniozia and Armuza or Harmozusa 
of Greek writers, where Nearebud 
landed and found one of bis countrymen- 
waildering from Alexander’s camp, in which, 
some days afrer, the admiral was received 
with such well-merited honours by his sove- 
reign. But in Alexander’s time, the 
insulated Hormuz is generally supposed 
to have been the Organa of Arrian aqd 
Ptolemy and Tyrlua Or Gyrena . of 
Strabo. The companions of A1 fonzo de Albn* 
qnerqne in 1 507 took Hormuz, after a com* 
bat described with muia}) animation by one. 
of bis countrymen ; a few lihodred- Pprtnv 
guese having contended^ as he aasnrcs iiB| 
for eight liours against thirty thonsl^^ 
Persians and Arabians) \1aliantly defondii^ 
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re place naturally strong Cathay L p: 56. Chesney, p. 42 

; Horshuryh. Pafad. Lost B. II, 

High OB « of royal state, which far HORMUZD Or Hormisdas son of Sapor. 

Outahone the wealth ofOrmiiH and of Ind: See Sas»«aniaU kings'. 

• Or where the gorgeous East with richest; hand HORN. 

Shower’s on her kings barbaric pearl and gold.” « 

„ , , ^ ® ^ Hoin, Kno. Grbm. Cornu, 

Under the Portuguese it was a pUire of Uoern, Dur. Tandunk Sungu, Malat.' 

llgreat tmde, but in 1662, it w^as tnkeu by Corn.^, Fk. Kombu, .Tau. 

ahali AbbM the Great, with the Jissiatance of Sing, Kominu, Tfr, 

the English, and the trade was (lc*st:rf*yed. j 'fho horns of aniirial.s are largely utilized 
The people on the neighbouring coast | in the manufactures of the south and east 
be identical with the mces who are i of Asia and are both imported and export- 
k^own to have dwelt there two thousfiml 1 ed. Horn i.s soft, tough, semi- transparent, 
years ago; and known to the ancients as I and susceptible of being cut and pressed into 
ithe Idhthyophagi. From Basfrah to Hor- ' a variety of forms, Horn of kinds is exfen- 
rtiuz, the. sea-coast people still principally sively used in the manufacture of Luidlfs 
dive on fish. The nmhi-abali and iriahi- for knives, walking sticks, spoons, combs, 
•aahnah, literally fish broad and fisii soup, lanterns, snuff-boxes, powder fiasks, buiton.s, 
.used am.otig the people of Lar is prepared liair-pins, &c. Glue is sometimes made of U)e 
from tish, (more pnrticularl}'^ a small kind refuse of horns. Horns and bones of various 
found near Hormuz) by exposing it to animals are brought to China in junks from 
tthesuQ. Stiabo and Arrian relate, that the the adjacent countries and islands, and form 
/ftnoient Ichthyophagi, made into bread in a an important article of import with the native 
Btrailar manner, the fishes which they had vessels. Buffalo horns are worked into Ian* 
.dried and roasted. The region of the Tchthyo- toms, some of which are highly elegant, and 
phagi commenced at Malana near Cape Ara- small boxes in which to pnt opium to carry 
ibah and ended between the ancient Dagasira about the person ; handles, and other useful 
and the place now called Cape Jask, or more articles, are also made; and the bone.s are 
properly Jashk. “ Churchill 's Collection of burned into lime. In a single year, 502 pe- 
voyages" mentions that “ the coaste.s of culs have been brought to Canton. In China, 
Persia as they sailed in this se.i., seemed as a horn is softened by very intense heat, and 
parched wildernesse, without tree or grass ; then extended into thiti laminic of aTiy shape, 
those few people that dwell there, and in the The best sort of rhinoceros horns comes 
islands of Lar and Cailon live on fi.sh, being from Cochin- China, and sells at times ror$,300 
in manner themselves transformed into the apiece: an inferior sort is imported into 
nature of fishes. So excellent .swimmers China from India, cd’ which some probably 
are they, that seeing a vessel in the seas, are from southeim Africa, which are sold fur 
though stormie and tempestuous, they will S30and upwards apiece. The Chinese work 
awimme to it five or six miles to bogge the finest of those horns into elegant cups 
ajmes. They eate their fish with rice, having and other articles, but the most of the ini- 
110 bread; their cats, honne.s, dogges and portation is used a.s a medicine; it also 
Other creature.s which they keepe have no forms an article of commerce in the Chinese 
other dyet/' Nieuhoff who travelled in 1662, junks trading to Japan. Tlie horns and 
saye that . about Gambraon, “ the common antlers, exported from all India average more 

. p<^ple malce use of dates instead of bread or than Rs 30,000 a year. These are the dense 

riep ; for it is observable that the ordinary antlers of the “ Sara her!’ Cervus hippelepha.s, 
food of theTndians all along the coast from of the “ barking deer" Cervus munfjac, of 
Sasora to Sinde, is dates and fish dried in the “ Axis" Cervus axis, the Neilghai Ba- 
the air; the heads aud guts of the fishes malis rnsa, and other species of Indian deer 
tbev mix with date stones and boil it alto- — also the horns of the Indian buffalo, ox, 
getner with a little saltwater, which they antelope, “ thar," gural and yak, are ex- 
give at higlit td the cows after they come ported to Europe and Ceylon. — Kon'hle Mr. 
put of the field where they nieet wi th very Morrison^s Comipendious Suminary ; Rinjle 
little herbage."— T(ti/2o/ir Travels from Evg- Arts, of India p. 513. Faulkner, ToiselU 
Ipnd to Jtadhi<r, Vol. I. p. 266. GhurchiWs CoU Hand-Book Econ. Prod. Fimjab^p, 159. 

: toc<£pM of VoyayeSf Vol. II, p. 230 (first edu HORN WORK, such as Ivory, buffalo and 
Ouseleys Trimls, Vol. 1. pp, 158 228. deer horn, porcupine quill, Ac., such as chess- 
Outram and Havelock^ p. 297. boards, work and knitting boxes, tea-qhests 
Survey of the Eastern shores .land tea-caddies, ink-stands, baskets 4c., 

^Persian (fxdfC In Vol. F. Pari which are lined with sandal wood, ew gene; 

f ^ ^ the i/oyal Geographical I’ally very neatly qaade at Yiss^patiMa . 
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tlicyare far surpassed, both iu ubeapo ess 
and workmanship, by avthdes of a similar 
description, the produce of German industry, 
-^yliich are largely exported to England. The 
following tire selling prices of Indian work ; 
of Vizogapatam and of Viziadvoog in the 
Concan. 


Ivory backgatnon hoard, 


Kb. 

85 

Do: fftrted ouvelope case, 


25 

Dd knitting box, 


12 

Sandalwood ai.d Ivory box, 


8 

Foroupine quill do., 


8 

White elk-horn inkstand 


12 

niack do. do., 


18 

Porenpine quill, ivory and buffalo born work box. 

35 

White elk- horn do.. 

... 

30 

Buffalo horn do.. 


18 

Do, do. tAa chest, 


13 

Sandalwood and ivory basket, 

... 

If 

Porci.pine quill basket, 


5 

— Af. Ex. Jar. liep. 




HORNBEAM, Eng. Carpinus viminea. 
Charkro of Kavi. Shirash of Bkas. 

Itnar of yuTLKj. 

A moderate sized tree growing in the N. W. 
Himalaya, at from 5,51)0 to 6,000 feet up to 
the Rayi. Its wood is esteemed by Car- 
penters. — Dr. J. L. SteivavL 

ITGRNBILLS, a family of birds BuceridsB, 
of the genus Buceros, whose bills arrest 
ailention. ^J’lieir food cousistrf of fruits, 
hemes, flesh, and even oarriou, in short, 
omnivorous.* In B. cavaius, the throat, ear- 
coverts, circle round tlie eye, and a nar- 
row-band. at the occipital edge of the 
protuberance of the beak, are black } neck 
dirty straw-colour, the feathers of the back 
of the nec'k elongated; body aud wings 
black, greater covert-sand quill- feathers tip- 
I>ed with white ; thighs, upper and under 
tail coverts, white ; as is the tail also, with 
the exception of a broad black band about 
three inches from the tip; beak yellowish, 
inclining to scai’Iet at the tip, under mandi- 
ble black at the base ; tarsi black. It is a 
native of India, the Himalaya Mountains, 
^»va, and most of the Islands of the Arbci- 
pelago. 

B. pica, ScopoU iB the B. coronata Boddeeri 
and the Euebila kai of the Singljalose ; the 
female is built up in the nest and fed by 'the 
male during incubation. 

B. rhinoceros, the Rhinoceros Hornbill, 
the bill about 10 inches long anf of a yel- 
lowish-whifce, the upper mandible red at the 
^0, the lower black. The horn, or casque, 
J^ri^ with black and white. The body 
b^k, of a dirty white below and posterior- 
ly ; iail alboi^t 12 inches, the feathers white 


• HORSBURGH. 

at the base and tip, black in the middle ; 
feet and claws obsenre gray. It is a native 
of India and the Indian Islands, Snnda, for* 
instance. — Eng. Cgc. Vol. llLp. 139; Ooukt. 
Sir J. E. Tennent’s Ceylon-. See Birds. Bu-‘ 
ceros. 

HORN BOW, a bow made of horn 
sometitnes used in the Bast. « 

HORNBLENDE, Sp. gr. 3-‘202. occnwi’ 
frequently in small dark coloi*ed graihi|; 
or crystals embedded in other rocks, the fonn 
of the cry tills is usually very oblique, four*aid< 
ed prisms often found in pairs, rarely it ooou|a 
in six-sided prisms. It also foi-ms large* 
masses of a gi’eeuish black or dark-brown* 
color, gi'eenish grey in the streak; it, is 
semi-hard and breaks into long quadrangu- 
lar pieces, the fract.nro is shining, coarse and^ 
granular ; it is rather brittle and melts into 
a greyish black glass before the blowpipe. 

HORNED HOG, The Rabiroussa, or Hor- 
ned Hog of travellers, is a wild hog that 
inhabits the woods of Java, Celebes, and 
others of the larger Sunda Isles. Its upper 
tusks are of givat length, and curved form; 
and grow upwards and backwards like tber 
horns of the Riiminantia. It is probably the 
Sus tetracoros of .dSlian. — Eng. Oyc. p, 359.‘ 

HORNET. 

Tfliroab. Hkb. | Crabo, Lat; 

BOBNSTONB, See Qbavlz, 

HOROCKA TREE of New Zealand, ayn: 
of Aralia crassifolia. 

HOROLOGE, Horologien. Fr. Clock. 

HORRE. Singh. A hard, though coarse, 
open -grained, heavy Ceylon wood. 

HORRE. Singh. Diptferocarpus laviff.— * 
Buck. 

HORRFROED. Dan. Linseed. 

HORSBURGHi, Captain J., A celebrated' 
hydrographer, who wrote the East ludia;^ 
Directory, nud in his honor a light-house 
was erected on Palo Aor near Pedra Bran- , 
ca. His sailing directions are reckoned iu* 
dispensable in navigation. The island ot : 
Pedra Branca is called Bata Pntih by the/* 
Malays, both these terms signifying white: i 
rock. Piior to the quarrying operations onit^^ 
it was covered by the dung of the numeroue 
HCB-birds, that frequented it as a reBtin|^ 
place. The rock is situated at the extremir 
ty of the Straits of Singapore, nearly itt;;; 
mid-ohannel, and as it advances beyond the^ 
mouth of the Straits considerably into the 4 
China sea, it has for ages served as thej^j 
principal leading mark to vessels pam%;|/ 
out of or into the Straits.— Dr. Buisfs i 
logue, Journ. of the Ind. Archipelago^ Jtiy «ti# 4 
Augu$i 1852, ^ 
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HORSB, 

ftORSB, 

^oa; H’nyet, (Sus, Hkb. /Aswa, San3 

Burm. Ghora, Hind. Av^r, Bcorcii. 

Hest, Dan. Cavallo, It- Caballo, ' Si*. 

Paard, Dirr. Equua, Lat. Hast, Sw. 

Pmd, Bno. Cabailqs, Kudri, Ta3I. 

JftoBB, „ ‘ Asp, Pkrs. Gurainu, Tkl. 

GheviU, Ffi. Kon Pul. Sukk, Turk 

Pferdj Gbkm. Losoha4> Kus. Cefl, Wri^sh. 

Gaal, „ Asa, Sans. As pa, 

'Zmrar, G«. iHya, „ 

The king SesouchoBiis, of Kgypt, ia sap- 

S )8dd to have been tlie tamer of riie hopse. 

ut, from time iinmemoriHl, the horse has 
been domesticated and Hubservient to man. 
In Eastern countries, tbo horse has been 
largely used in war; an ancient Eastern 
prince, (Job xxxix, 19-25,) describes the 
bor&e as a creature 

> impatient when the trumpet soutidetli. 

He saith among tho trumpets Ha ! - Ha 
And smelleth the baltlo afaroif, 

'li!he thunder of the Captains and the shouting. 

Judging by its varied names, the hor.^e 
seems to have been very gencially dUFuaod 
over the Central parts of the old world, 
8pme of the terms being d^^^ved from its 
neigh ; 

Horse. Eno. Hya. Sans. Caballo. Sr. 

Hest. Dan. H’nyet. Hurm. Cefll. Wjslsh 

floss. Eno. Poard, Dut. Equus. XiAi'. 

^p. pKRS. Prad. Kno. Kou. Pol. 

Abu. Sans. Pferd. Gskm Loschad. Ilus. 

Aswa, „ CUeval Fr. Kudri. Ta.\i. 

gw. Gaul. Gkrm. Guruni. Tkl. 

Aspa. Zknd. Cavallo.' It. Sukk. Turk. 

Hippos. Git. Caballus. Lat. Sou. Buum 

The horse Lq.s been termed the most 
noble conquest made by man and arnoutrst 
nvery nation of the Old World its use and 
beauty have made him a favorite. Superna- 
Ibural powers have even been attri- 
buted to him by some nations and he was 
sometimes considered the most acceptable 
sacridee that could be olfered to huHthen 
deities, thus we road in 'Jud iCiug.s xxiii, 
Jl, that Josiah took away tbo horses that the 
kings of Judah had given to the bun. Ac- 
normng to Herodotus the horse was tho most 
appropriate offering that could be made to 
the Sun , on account of its great swiftacss ; 
the Persians dedicated horses to*the Sun, and 
Sextus Pompeius sacrificed to Neptune by 
tlirowiug horses into the sea. The Qroeks 
And Homans highly appreciated the horse 
jimd races were among their favourite arniise- 
ibeats, and were so popular that their kings 
often sent horses to compete. .According to 
(Shreek mythology the hbrae was the result 
ibf the contention of two deities, Hinerva 
fj^ving bestowed on mankind the olive tree, 
HeptnAe, in rivalry to the goddess of Wis- 
presented hihi with the horse. 


Hoaste. ' 

I White horses have always been much 
esteemed. The saored horses of the Ger- 
mans were white and the well known de- 
vice of the Saxons was a wiiite horse. 
Marco Polo tells us that 100, OOQ white horses 
were presented to the Great Ifliaii on new 
year’s day, and the Tartnr chiefs continued 
at lea.st to the time of ffarighi to presents 
tribute of white horses to the emperor. 

Native princes in all parts of India are 
I fond of white liorses, and generally have 
Olio or more favourites of tliis colour iu their 
stud. Thi.s taste extends among the zo- 
mi Ildars and petty princes. A favourite 
colour for statu occasions is cream colour. 
The royal carriage of Britain on state ocea- 
sions is drawn by six cream coloured horses. 
In earlier ages, tlie horse he wast dilfereut. in 
many respects to the gnat variety of bieeda 
wo now possess. The horse represented on 
Greek and Homan has reliefs was a small, 
compact, and spirited looking little animal, 
not larger than vvlmt wo would call a pony, 
blit be must have been pei’fect ly trained, for 
neither bridle, nor bit, nor saddle, were used 
by his rider who guided him by a small 
stick, ta.ppiijg litm ou cither side of tho neclf 
us ho wished to turn. 

Tho history of tlie horse is lost in pre- 
historic times. There ai’e, at present, iiumeT 
rous varieties, presenting great dilfereuces 
in size, shapii of ears, length of nuirie, pro* 
portions of the body, form of the withers and 
liind quarters and especially of the head, and 
it is generally believed that the pedigree of a 
race horse is more to bo relied on in judging 
of its probable siKJcess, than its appearanue. 
Naturalists generally believe that varieties of 
all horses have descended from one species. 

Horses become greatly reduced in sijse by 
living on mountains and islands, apparently 
caused by want of suflicient nutritive food. 

The horse can bear both intense heat and 
intense cold. In Siberia are wild horses in 
lat. 6G® N., and he comes to the highest 
perfection in Africa and Arabia. Much 
humidity seems more unfavourable to the 
horse than heat or cold, and this per- 
haps will explain why, to the eastward pf 
the Bay of Bengal, over a humid area of 
enormous extent, in Burmab, Siam, Malay- 
an Archipelago, the Loochoo islands and a 
large part of Clii.ua, full sized horses do not 
occur. In Japan, to the east, they recur. 
The range colour in horses is very great. 
The English race horse is said never to be 
dappled ; cream coloured, light and mouse 
coloured duns are occasiouAlly dappled; 
Horses of varied^ colours, of diverse breeds 
and from various parts of the world have a 
tendency to become streaked, and W**® 
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* HOBSB. HOBSi 

horses pfteii ^aVe the spinal stripes, , the ported English horses, which as a ]n;ile aro 
stripe being generally darker than the other too large for the small country mar^S* The 
parts of the body— they occur on the hardy small breeds of native horses have 
shooldor and on the legs. Darwin considers i thus been uOglected, while a larger breeci 
the whole horse genus to have had, for a I has been produced inheriting all the .'un*. 
progenitor, an animal striped like a zebra, ! soundness and vice as well as the oonstitti«< 
hut, perhaps, otherwise very differently com- tioiial delicacy of the English horse. Per* 
striicted, the common parent of our domestic ! hsips, however, the chief causes of the der 
horse, whether or nut it be descended from i dine in their numbers is their iion-requirc*: 
one or more wild stocks, of the ass, the he- 1 ment for the predatory biinds and parthian* 
mionus, quagga and zebra. He says that, the I like cavalry since the contentions of the 
spinal stripe, in the English race horse, is princes of India have been extinguished also 
more common in the foal than in the grown | cultivation has been extending over grazing 
animal. The ass. not rarely has distinct ; lands ; and a.s the several Grovernmonts of 
transverse bands on its legs, like those on India and their military servants . were the 
the legs of the zebra. Tlie spina stripe oc- largest buyers of horses, though the British ' 
curs on horses of all colouiv, but on the continue to buy extensively, the soldiers and 
mouse duns and on duns the transverse bands the gnus of the British Indian army are larger 
occur on the legs and sonietiine.s, also, a Ibint than tliose in u.se by former native powers, 
shoulder stripe. In the Kaltywar breed, a Jiud the British admit only horses into tbc 
horse without stripes ia not considered purely ranks of their armies and even iu their 
bred ; the spine is always striped and the equipage a mare is rarely seen, 
legs barred, and a shoulder stripe is com- Paitjah . — Under native rule, tie Punjab 
raoii, and sometimes is double or treble. The maintained ai» enormous cavalry force, 
a.'ssjhas, almost alwa.ys,* a dark .stripe or band mounted (^hiedy, if not entirely, on horses 
on the shoulder 'vvhicli is smuoliines even bred in the country, but that territory is 
double, but is alwnys variMble in length and now unable to meet the demands of itsiiTe- 
breadth. The koulwn, of Palla.s, has been gular force which is numerically insignificant 
seen with a double slmnlder stripe. The compared with that kept up by the former 
liemionus has no sho'ihUir stripe, but their government. The reasons assigned for this ' 
foals legs are generally striptul. are three in number: Large numbers* 

The prevailing belief nniongat. the .Euro- of brood mares were withdrawn from the 
pcans in India, is that the native breeds of Punjab at the time of the annexation. 
horses have decreased under British rule. Up extensive demands were made on the pro- 
to the beginning of the ninetc^enth century, vince for both horses and mares daring the 
there were several hor.se fairs in Rijputauah, mutiny. Aiid^ 3rdZy, A large prop ortion of 
especially those of Ehalotra and Poslikur, the retnouut.s of the Sikh army ^vere mares, 
to which the horse.s of Cutch and Kattywar, which were regularly bred from ; but under 
the jungle, and Mooltan, were brought in the British system, wliicli requires remounts 
great number.s. Valuable horses were then to be available for service at all times of the 
bred on the w^estern frontier, on the Looiii, year, this cannot be done ; it has ther'^fore 
thoB^ of Rardurro being iit high estimation, occurred that mares introduced into irrogu- 
But' the successes of the British, over lar cavalry corps, on account of their trac- . 
the Mahrattas and the Pindarah, dried u}) the table nature, are not permitted to breed, and 
sources of supply, the breediog studs of the pe.sult is that every one bought up tor 
Rardurro, Cutch, arid the jungle bccamo military purposes, and even every one / 
alitfost extinct, and the horses from the west bought up by the European community, may 
of the Indus wore carried to the Sikhs. The be regarded as a brood mai*e lost to the 
destruction of the predatiory .system, which country. It has also been ascertained that 
had created a constant demand lessened the breeders are parting with their best mare? ; ^ 
supply. The Lakbi jungle, was well known the Dhunnoe caste, of the Rawul Pindee dis- 
in India for its once celebrated breed of tricts, the best iu the province, is almost ex*v 
horses, extinct since the early part of the tinct from this cause. Yet, many excellent^ . 
nineteenth century. brood mares were left, especially iu the Bawtll 

Colonel Henry Shakespeare thinks that Pindee, Jhelum, Goojerat, Googaira aAtf ; ' 
the cause cf the decline of the native horse Lahore districts. There were also TetJ ;; 
in India, arises from the fact that Govern- good mares in the frontier districts, such 
ment has encouraged the supply .of a larger Bunnoo, Koliat, Dhera Ismail Khan 
despriptipn of animal than the country na- Dhera Gazee Khan ; although Bmali|^thej|;: • 
^?>n.lly and that failure in the possess good blood aqd great powers 

bap resulted from having im- durance, which is everything in tho^'hoi^V 
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; TcMmpore has a really good breed, the bobt points of the high-bred Arab without 

which are justly and highly cs- his very fine skin, irritable tamper and rather 
teemed and command considerable prices* long posteriors and has generally better feet 

even among-natives. ’ The marches of .the Mahratta and Pindaiee 

■ Eajputanah . — Few of the llajpoot princes horsemen during the early part of t he pre. 
hare^generally good horses in their territo- ! sent cent nry are well known and the Mahratta 
ries. TheMarwar horse, contains apparent- j pony to this day, when of the proper breed 

. ly much’ Katty war blood and bred with ‘ commands a high price in the Indian Markets’ 

■great care in many places throughout the The little ponies used in Madras itj tile 
country by the thakoors and others, i.s a VH- Jatka or little carriages are brought from 
Inabfe animal in every respect. Good mares Punah, Sliolapgor Hubli, Dharwar, and a 
are also sbattered, but the generality of good pony costs loO Rupees. A few of the* 
horses met with are inferior animals in every ponies in use are brought from Kamrjivaiij 
respect. in tlie south of the peninaula. 

The breed of horses in Jey pore is exceed- Tlio lattii or poay of ihe Dekkan is u 
inglypoor, as little care lias been taken to wonderful a nirna]. often with great spceii, 
improve the country animal in any way. or great strength and much enduriuice, ami 
Seine few of the tliakoors possess and breed sometimes goes 20 miles a day. Their 
good animals. The horses of Sheekawuttee colours are generally bay, or Irown or 
are said to bo good. chesnut. Grey seldom, and dun still more so. 

A late rajah of Ulwar, Bunnee Singh, ^ They are generjiJly taught to amble four or 
founded a fine breeding stud, consisting of live miles an hour. 

well selected Arabs and Kattiawar horses, f//« Kalhi ur Kalldwar horse was a large 
and inUlwar the troopers were better njuunted and powerlul blood animal, but is now near- 
than native cavalry generally, ami a better ly extinct. They had line lean heads, with 
etamp of horses was met with than in aiiyother much, snbsla.co below tlie knee and luade 
Rajpoot state. The stud was still kept up. The admirable cavalry chargers; commonly of 
finest of his cavalry were, however, almost a dun colour, with hi atk points and black' 
.annihilated on meeting with tlie rebels in .su- manes and tails. U lias been said hut not, 
,Jperior numbers in 1857. seemingly, with correcMiess, that few of the 

In Bhurtpoor also some attention Inns Kattiawar horses of tlie prc.sent day are of 
been given to the breed of horsc.s, but they the real Kattiawnr breed, being much crossed 
are inferior to those of the Ulwar district. witli Arabs and linlf-bred horse.s of sorts. 

The Bekkan breed of hopes was high ly im- The pure bred Kat.Tii are fine powerful horses, 
proved about the beginning of tliis ccnl ury with one gf>Mtt deficiency in siiape— a want of 
by crosses with the Arab hoxsc. The small : bone below the knee, al^ud a tiery screaming 
blood horse of the Jlhima valley or tcrai, arc temperament. This breed is specially pre* 
of this breed] and the marcs are bcautilul. ferred by native chiefs, who give very large 
The horse very rarely grows above 14 to 14- 1 sums for haiulsome Kattiawar.s. The stable 
in heighti They have the fine limbs, broad of a chief or rajah is a sort of paradise for 
forehead and much of the docility and all the favorite horses ; with plenty to eat of all 
Ondnring properties of the Arabs and liave fattening and stimulating substances, their 
been mistaken for them. He is not so fiery Ci^rca.''’e8 become so overloaded with fat that 
ns the small and blood Arab, and more man- thc}^ resemble in the body a sleek dray horse 
ageable in the ranks. Malligaon, about wirli legs small enough to please an nn- 
twonty-five miles from Gauga Kheir on the taught lady’s eye. The commoner or cross- 
Oodavery is a great mart f'*r the Dekkau ed "breed are useful lasting animals, while 
’horse and purchasers from all parts of the the ponies and galloways are specially good 
|>enin8u1a annually resort to the fair. Some aninuds. 

of the horses are really very fine. The Ohoont^ or Khmid, is a hill breed of 

■ In t^^ the larger horses are bred horses, of the Himalaya mountains, gene- 

about the Qov river and Aligam between rally small, strongly made, hard-mouth- 
PoLiiakand Ahmednuggur. . ed, and sometimes almost unmanageable. 

’ the Hyderabad territory in, the Dekkan In ascending hill faces, or passing along the 

,iwn. breed about 2,000 horses a year, and 600 declivities of mountains, it is best to let 
frood colts oonld be purchased at lower rates them have their own way, for in an intricate 
wep than are paid for Arabs or Cape or Aus- passage they oiien show more sagacity than 
l^iah horses. the rider ; their common pace is a kind of 

This low statnied horses of the Bhima and amble, and they stop every now and then...^ 
i&filin^rivers, Ihe Bhimit terai and Man tend, breathe, when no application of the whip 
. jgood. The Bhima horse has all the will move them » they are sure : footed} and 
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fometitnes ImU-at the adjije of a precipice, to | The Thifeetan pony, though bom and 
the terror ef the rider ; they are not so [bred 10,000 to 14,000 feet above the sea, 
quick in ascending hills as the low country ^is one of the most active and useful 
horses, but they descend witli double the ^ animals in the plains of Bengal, powerful 
speed, and endure great » fatiguo. The and hardy and when well trained earfy, 
(fhooiit, though a useful animal, seldom docile, although by nature vicious and obsU- 


earriesany burden but a man, the total nnm- 
l)er in Spiti is 205 ; they arc bred chiefly for 
sale. They have two breeds, one a small 
(rhoont, never above 12 bauds high, peculiar 
to the country ; and tl»e other a largo breed, 
from Irl to 13| hands big!*, is bought from 
the Chinese, and usually comes from Choo- 
moortec : for a Cliinese ghoont two years old 
they give a Spiti ghoont four years old. 
All aie equally hardy and are kept out 
the whole winter, except the yearlings, 
which are housed. During winter the 
ghoont live on the roots of the stunted 
bushes, and arc very expert at scraping the 
snow from off them with their fore feet. 


nate. 

China . — The horse commonly seen in 
China is a mere pony, not much larger thaii 
the Shetland pony ; it is bony and strong, 
but kept with little care and presents a 
worse appearance than it would if its hair 
were 1 rimmed, its fetlocks shorn, and its tail, 
untied. This custom of knotting the tail ia 
an ancient practice, and the sculptures at 
Pei*sepolis show that the same fashion pre- 
vailed among the Persians. The Chinese.. 
I language possess a great variety of terms to 
i designate the horse ; the difference of age, 
sex, color and disposition arc all denoted by 
pai*ticular characters. 


The breed of ghoont might be improved with 
a little care. Many arc killed during winter 
by wolves and leopards. 

T/w Yarkand imiy is a hardy little ani- 
mal, and fetches a high price, bcu’ng in i*c- 
quest for the hill-stations in the north-wes- 
tern provinces of India. The variety called 
the Tanguu piebald is common. Tliey are 
shy and timid at first, and evince a strange 
dislike to Europeans, but soon get accustom- 
ed to their now masters, and for their 
strength, endurance, and sure footedness 
are well adapted for alpine travelling. While 
crossing the Kara Kerarri luountains, whole 
caravans are sometimes overwhelmed by 
snow storms, and I was told by Billah Shab, 
the chief merchant of Leh, mentioned that in 
many places the route to Yarkand is only 
traceable by the bones of horses. 

The Tanghan of Thibet are wonderfully 
strong and enduring ; they are never shod, 
and the hoof often cracks, and they become 
pigeon-toed : they are frequently blind of 


ArcMpelayo . — The horse has been imme- 
morlally domesticated by most of the more 
advanced nations of the Malay Archipelago, 
wherever it could be made use of. The 
chief exceptions are the Malay peninsula; 
the eastern seaboard of Sumatra, and nearly 
the whole of Borneo ; countries in which the 
people dwell on the marshy banks of rivers, 
in which there is not even a bridle path, and 
fit, tlierefore, only for the boat and the buf- 
falo. The native horse is always a mere 
pony, seldom reaching 13 hands high, and 
more generally of about 12 hands. There 
are many different breeds, every island hav- 
ing at 1 'ast one peculiar to itself, and the 
large islands, several. 

Beginning with Sumatra, there are here at 
I least two distinct races, — the Achin and 
i Batubara., both small and spirited, but better 
adapted to draught than the saddle. The 
small but excellent breed of horses, reared 
in Achin excel all tliose of the Archi- 
pelago, excepting those of Bimah in Sumr 
bawa. Those of Achin have fine crests 


one eye, when they arc called “Zcmlk” and good strong shoulders, in which latter 
( blind ones), but this is thought no great de- particular, as also in height of wither, th^ 
feet. They average 51. to 10^. for a good differ very much from the horses of Java|^ 
funmal''in Tibet; and the l)est fetch 40^ to and the islands to the eastward which ar« 
60^, iu the plains of India, where thejr be- generally deficient in these points. Th^ tJ 
come acclimated and thrive well. Giantchi arc exported to Penang and Singapore and 
(Jhausi-jeung of Turner) is the best mart for are driven in small carriages. • .. 

them in the eastern part of Tibet, where some Of all the countries of the Archipelago, V 
breeds fetch very high prices. -The Tibetans Java is that in which the horse 
give the foals of value, messes of pig’s blood abounds, and here we find several differani 
and raw liver, which they devour greedily, breeds, as those of the hill countries, a&d 
and it is said to strengthen them wonderful- those of the plains. Geuerallyj, the 
; the custom Dr. Hooker, believes, is gene- ‘horse is larger than that of Sumatra, 
in: Central Asia. Humboldt (Per. Na/r . . the language of the turf has leas blood li^: > 
I Vi p? 320) described the horses of Caraccas I bottom. The lowland horses, the ^gri^f 
^ ^ob^ionally eating salt meat. majority, are somewhat coarse anddag^ril^ 

m 



iho tipland aire Bpiritedj smaller, and 
bandfidmer. 


mu*. V uu 1 - . ’J v ^ Jaennoii or me norae. In 

Ihe horse, althongh of a very mferior*| the city of Manilla a pair of good ridinff 

^edt IS foimd in the islandn nf RaI! atiH i tirkvoaa iaa ioa . " 


br^edy is found in the islands of Bali and 
Lohoiboo, but the next island to these east- 
vrardy Sumbawa, produces the handsomest 
btceds of the whole Archipelago. They 
aito the Arab of the Archipelago, yet the 
blood is not the same as the Arab, for the 


mmi. : 

enumeration of the dotnfestio ' auimals of 
Ccfiii, ]\e makes no mention of the horse In 


horses cost from 1 00 to 120 dollars, and a 
pair of carriage horses from 120 to lJJ(i. 
Of course tliey are much cheaper in the 
provinces where they are reared. The horses 
of Sambawa, Celebes and Sumba, are largely 
exported to Java, to the British settlementfl 


smAl horse of Sumbawa, although very j in the Straits of Malacca, and even as far as 
Wasome, wants the fine coat and the blood i the Mauritius. In Baiavia a good Biraa or 
of the Arabian. There are in this ' Batak horse is worth from £10 to £15 
istod, and adjacent islets, three (lifFerent | Thf; Barb so famed in Bnrope was never 
^i^y that of Tambora, of Bima, and of i brojight to India: reared by the Moors of 
>U^ung-api, the last being moat esteemed, j Barbary and Morocco, during their domi- 
* Java, horses are most abundant j nion. in that country the Barb was int.ro- 

in Celebe^ These are inferior in beauty to j dirced into Spain, where, however, it has been 
*u excel all others of' suffered to degenerate greatly sincctheir ex- 

the Malayan portion of the Archipelago, in | pulsion. The iiohlo Bai’bs arc of rare occur- 
cbiubming the qualities of size, strength, ! rence even in their own country. The corn- 
speed, and bottom. ^ mon horse of Barbary is a very inferior ani- 

good breed is produced in Sumba, j mal. In the beauty and symmetry of tlicir 
caUed m our maps Sandalwood island. ] forms, however, even the Barbs are far from 
But perhaps the best breed of the whole ! excelling .* their valuable qualities, and in 
A^hipelago, although still but a pony , is j these they are perhafis unequalled by any 
that of the Philippines. It is superior in size j other breed in existence, are, unrivalled speed, 
to ^y of the breeds of the western islands, I surprising’ bottom, abstinence, patience and 
which it may owe to the superior pastures j endurance UTider fatigue, and gentleness of 
of the Philippines, and, possibly, to a small | temper. 

admixture of the Spanish horses of Araeri- Arahlan Tlorses are latterly comparatively 
oa, although this last is, by no means, an little seen in India. The demands of India 
ascertained point. Generally, the horses of j have become greater, and a larger horse, with 
^0 Archipelago are Lardy, surefooted, and j greater power, has been needed, to meet the 
u6<file« Ihe horses are all entire, and the wants of the British Government for its 
mares used only to breed and as beasts of heavier ordnance and heavier soldiers and 
burden. for the larger carriages now in use, by Euro- 

By the natives of the Archipelago the peans and the wealthier natives. Also, the 
horse is only used for the saddle or to carry prices demanded for the Arab horses are bc- 
burdeus, and never for draught, either for yond the means of ordinary people, and the 
;]plough, or wheel-can*iago. To see horses Arab never was in great request in India 
‘ drawing a native carriage, except in imita- except as a riding horse, 
tion of Europeans, we must go to the sculp- Tho famous Algerian chief, Abdel Kader, 
ipres on ancient temples in Java, where speaking of Arab horses said — “A thorough 
thw are thus represented. | bred horso .is one that has three things long) 

In two islands only of the Archipelago is ; three things short,threebroad,and three things 
the horse found in the wild state, Celebes clean. The three things long, are the ears, 

: and Luzon, the only ones that are known the neck, and the fore-legs. The three things 
have extensive grassy plains fit for its short, are the dock, the hind legs, and the 
v^^'jpaiture, and in these it is caught by the lasso back. The three things broad, are the fore- 
broke in as in the Llanos of America, head,* the chest, and the croup. The three 
^ an such situations it is certainly far more 
; Shdy to have become wild from tho doroes- 
;; than to be indigenous. In so far 

Oelcb^.is concerned this view is rendered 
' ;;|^bable by the name being a corruption to 
from one language of that island, 


The three 

things clean, are the skin, tho eyes, and the 
hoof. He ought to have the withers high, 
and tho flanks hollow and without any su- 
perfluous flesh. These are very nearly the 


pernuous nesn. rnese are very neany 
words which writers use in describing perfec- 
Bweirom one language or tnac IS lano, ^ tion in horses, and in these matters, there- 
p, while in ano&er, the Macassar, | fore, they seem to have borrowed their ideas 
_ ^ called Hhebuff^^^ In from Arabian writers. 

^ it is not even alleged that The beat Arab horses are bred in the desert 

nors^ aim anything eljBe than do- by the Anizi Arab, in whose territory /before 

‘beectte eo. la Pigafbtta’s the conquest of the ^ahabeesj the district 
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of 'Nejid was itiolaiied, where the richest marked at the root of the ears with the firing 
pasture of Arabia is found. That name* in ii’ori, like the Nejid and other Arab horses. 
In<ii»» used to procure a high price, at all The mark put on the highest form of Jffejid 
times, for a horse. horse is a very fine ciuscent not more than 

The Arab people do not keep any long pedi- half an inch from tlie points of its horns, 
grees of tlieir thoroughbred horses. The cer- iSource of Supply . — Arabian horses are 
tificates wliicli they furnish merely give the latterly but little seen in India. The demands 
names of the clans, under the assumption that of India for horses have become greater^ 
the purity of blood is notorious throughout and a larger horse with greater pow^ ' 
the tnbe. Of all their domestic animals, Arabs has been more and more needed, to meet the 
put the greatest value on thei)' horses. Of wants of Government for its heavier ordnance 
these, says Niebuhr, they have two great and the requirements of the community for ; 
branches, the Kadisolii, whose descent is un- the conveyances vVhich are now so commohly ^ 
known, and the Kochlani, of whom a written in use, by all Europeans and the wealthier, 
genealogy has been kept for two thousand natives. Also the prices demanded for the 
years. The Kadischi are in no better esti- Arab horse are beyond the means of the 
matiou than European horses, and are usually people, and it never jvus in great request . 
employed ill bearing burthens, and ill ordinary except as a riding horse. Mr. Palgrave 
labour. The Kochlani are reserved for riding tells us that, at tlic present day, more than 
solely. They are highly esteemed and conso- half of the Arab horses exported to Bom- 
quently are very dear. They arc said to derive bay are shipped from the seaport of Ko- 
thoir origin from king Solomon’s studs. How- weyt. They ai*e generally brought from 
ever this may be, they are fit to bear the the north of Arabia, ortlie Syrian desert and 
greatest fatigues, and can pass whole days are real Arab though not of Nejdean breed, 
without food. The Kocldaui are bred chiefly There are good horses of tliis kind at Hayel 
by the bedouins settled between Basra, Mer- and Jabl Shorner. Those of Shomer or 
din, and Syria. That of Dsjnlfa seems to be Anizah breed are high blooded and often very 
tlie most numerous. * perfect in* all their points. The best of tlie 

The Arab horse, says Colonel Shakos- Ncvjid horses are small, few reaching fifteen 
peare, ever has boon deemed by ^11 the Bri- hands, and fourteen being about the average, 
tisli officers in India, as the very best under buttheir small statureis not observed, in their 
saddle and for general purposes that can be excellent shape. Full in the haunches, slop- 
procured in India, and has invariably com- ing shoulder, slightly saddle backed, suffi- 
manded the highest price whether bought cieiit to ensure springiness without any Vro^k- 
for a racer, a charger, a hunter, or a hack, ness ; head .broad above and tapering to a 
He is the sounde.st horse, the most endur- nose, fine enopgh to drink out of a tumbler, 
ing, the most beautiful to the eye, the most a fulleye, witlvan intelligent yet gentle look, 
courageous, and the most easily broken in. sharp thorn-like ear, legs fore and hind, 
Bombay and Bangalore are the chief marts clean but sinewy, like hammered iron, a neat 
for the Arab horse. The Nejid from the round hoof,ju8t the requisite for hard ground, 
province of that name and a pure Arab breed, the tail projecting at a perfect arch. Coat 
and Anizah in the desert two marches from smooth, shining and light, mano long but not 
Baghdad are the best. The Anizah is the j oyergrown or heavy, and air and step jaunty. : 
produce of the Arab stallion and the Turco- But the genuine Nejid breed is obtainable 
man mare. In the Arab, the favorite colors only in Nejid and the distinctive points of the ^ 
are grays of kinds. The “ nila,” i.e., a gray Nejid Arab horse, are the full rounded 
with a blue skin, is generally nore hardy haunch; ’the slope of the shoulder and the: , 
than the “sabza,” a gray with a light extreme cleanness of the shank. In No- . 
coloured skin, and the feet of the ‘'nila” are jid breeding, care is taken to select a good ■ ; 
more generally black than the sabza. The stallion and good mare. The total number 
ether colours are bay and brown of different is about 6,000 and horse.s are kept only for 
shades, and oliesnnts. Black is very rare. or .parade, all travelling and other * 
Arab roans are common. The high caste drudgery being performed on Camels or dU ;/. 
Arab, like most bloodborses, goes rather near asses. The Nejid horses are ^teem^ for 
the ground, and thus trips in his walk, but their great speed and ei^durance, and mvihe; ; 
Will go at full speed over rook and stone, latter quality, indeed, they are unequalkdv;^ 
when the soil is nol visible, or up and down bearing np through abstinence and lab^ir^i 
the 'sides of a precipice and, if properly for 48 hours, under an Ai*ab sky. Tlwy 
handled, never make a mistake. often ridden, without bit or bridle, fad3}^ 

Some of tbe Aniza Arabs have a great rein o? stirrup, but they yield to ibe ' 

prominence in the foreheads, and are not of the khee or thigh and to the vpice^>o^|« 
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. Ifluseled and turned and brought to a dead | roneoua notion that the Arabs tnarkall their 
stand in inid caa'eer of full gallop. Mares are hoi^s. 

never parted with and good stallions rarely S. Arabia, In the south of Arabia, the hordes 
go. Those of Hay eland Jabl Slioraerarea fine arc mere * rat.s* short and stunted, ragged and 
breed and horses from them often find their 1 fieshless, with rough coats and a sloiichinrp 
way to Europe where they are sold at high j walk ; but with fine snake-like head, oars 
prices. These are generally the produce of { like reeds, wide and projecting nostrils 
a Jabl Shomer mare, wah Ncjid stallion or j large eyes, fiery and soft alternately, broad 
the reverse. Their height varies from 14 to brow, deep base of skull, wide chest, crook, 
over 16 hands : but their shape is less ele- ed tail, limbs padded with muscle, and 1 od<» 
gant than the ^N'cjid ntid often indicates some elastic pasterns. And the animal put out 
defect, such as a heavy shoulder; small | to speed soon displays the wondrous force 
rutnp, shelly or contracted hoof or small i of blood. In fact, when buying Arabs, 


eye. 

To the east and .south of Toweyk, the 
Arab horse loses in beauty and perfection, 
in size and strength, and in Oman, they re- 
semble the tattoo of India. 

The Arab colts bred in India from either 
pure or imported stallions or mare.s, do not 
come to their strength ami size till they are 
six or often seven year.s old. 

Ths Cape horses brought to India are fine 
looking animals, with sound limbs. 


I there are only three things to be considered, 
blood, and again blood. 

In Marco Polo’s time Aden supplied tlic 
Indian market, and it was told to Captaiii 
Burton (Pilgrimage, III, 269) that the Zu 
Mohammed and the Zu Hu.sayn, sub-fami- 
lies of the Beni Yam, a large tribe livin;( 
around and north of Sanaa., in Yemen, have 
a fine large breed called El Jaufi, and that the 
clan El Aulaki, rear animals celebrated dor 
swiftness and endurance. The other races 
are stunted, and some Arabs declare that 


Mr. Robinson says there ai*c three the air of Yemen causes degeneracy in the 
teeda of horses in Syria, the true Arab first generation. The bedouins, on the coii- 
^breed, the Turkoman, and theKuvdy, which trary, uphold their superiority, and talk 
is a mixture of the two former. The bo- with the utmost contempt of the African 
douins of Syria count five noble breeds of horse. , 

horses, descended as they say from the five The prices of horses in Arabia continue 
favourite mares of Mahomed, Tanose, Manek- high. In Solomon’s, time the Egyptian horse 
eye, Kokeyl, Sablaye, and Djulfle. These cos?t ItJO silver shekels, which, if the greater 
five principal races diverge into ancient rami- shekel bo meant, would still be about the 
fications. Every mare, particularly swift and average price, £ly, and Wellsted tells us (i, 
handsome, belonging- to any one of the chief j 306) that several of the Imam’s horses in his 
races, may give origin to a new breed, the time were of the noblest breed in Nejid, some 
descendants of which are called after her, so of his mares being valued at from 1,500 to 
thijt the names of different Arab breeds in 2,000 dollars. 

the desert are innumerable. The horses of Persia. — Arabian horses are not very coni- 

the bedouin of Syria are mostly small, sel- mon in the north of Persia ; but the breed be- 
dom exceeding fourteen hands. They ride, tween them and a Persian mare is all ele- 
almost exclusively, their mares, having the gauce and elasticity, being of a rather 
advantage over the horses in speed and good stronger mould than the Arab of Nejid, 
temper. The latter they sell to the towns the best race of the country. The Persian 
people, or to the fellahs. They object to horses never exceed fourteen, or fourteen 
them, not only because they are more vicious and a half hands *, yet, certainly, on the 
thaii the mares, but because they neigh, whole, are taller than the Arabs, 
which in an expedition by night, might be The horses of Persia,, although neither so 
the means of betraying them. They are swift nor so beautiful as those of Arabia, 

' firsj counted after the second year, from are larger, more powerful, and all things 
which time the saddle is seldom . taken off considered, better calculated for cavalry, 
their. hacks. They are kept in the open air Of the several breeds of horses in use 
the whole year, never entering the in Persia, the most valuable is that call- 
tent,. even in the rainy season. In summer, ed the Turkoman. In the eyes of an Bng- 
they stand’ exposed to the mid-day sun. In lish jockey, however, these horses would 
winter, a sackcloth kthrown over the saddle, hardly seem to possess a single good 
' ^ke^his master, with very little attention to They are from fbm’teen hands and d halt 
' his, heafthi he is seldom ill. Burning is the to sixteen hands high, hav6 long legs ana 
general remedy, and as this is done little bone under the knee, spare carcases 
a hot iron, it has given rise t6 the er- and large heads. But what renders the 
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HORSB. HORSE. 

Turkoman horaea so VHiaable to the natives j crest is nobly erect, its head is not so small 
irt their size, and extraordinary powers of | or its coat so sleek as the brood^ of Arabia, 
supporting fatigue ; for they have been | and the length of its body is greater. They 
known to travel nine hundred miles in | will perform six hundred miles in 7 or even 6 
eleven successive days. Tke Arabian blood ! days. Those that reach India are reared about 
bas also been introduced into Persia, and | Balkli and Andkhn and Mainiana. 
some horses bred in Dushtistan, in point of j The horses of the Turko-Tartar races are 
speed and symmetry, emulate tlie most ad- | I . The TurkoniHii horse, ^or Argomak^ 
mired coursers of Nejid. Their usual food | chiefly in the western and southern parts of 
is chopped straw and barley : tlie bed is ' the Klianut. 

made of dung, which is driod and beat into 2. The Uzbek horse, more especially' in 
powder, and regularly every morning ex- the north of liokliara, and in Miankale ; and 
posed to the sun. No people are fonder, or lastly, 

lake more care of their horses, than o. The Kliokand horse, in the neigh- 
tlie Persians, They are clothed with the bourliood of Samarkand, and the east of it. 
greatest attention, according to the cli- ' Independently of tlie above mentioned 
mate and season of the year, and in the , three bree Is, therca are two more, which ai*e, 
warm weather are pur. into the stable dur- : however, inlerior to the former ; tlie.s 0 breeds 
iug the day, but taken out at night. The i are the following, — the Kirghiz lior.se and 
horses in Persia ar« not. so subject to internal ! the Karah Airi, tlie latter being a cross- 
disorders as in KiJgland ; but their heels | breed from the Turkonian stallion and an 
are invariably contracted, from the badness ITzbek man), ami vicft verm. All tln>ae breeds 
of shoeing. ’ ditter from each other by their coat, as well as 

The Persian horse.s brought to Bombay ; by other ijualities. 
from Basndi, and Buslialier and tboao bred 1 Tlie Argomak is usually tall, well-shaped, 

(01 the' shores of the gulf, are in use wdth | with slender leg.s, and asw^au-like neck, oar- 
the British Government knd .some are of great i rying its head proudly and with ease aloft, 
power, strong and enduring. The Gulf! But its grcnit beauty consists in the pecu- 
lioises arc out of Persian mares by Arab | liar lustre of its coat, which is especially 
Loises. I observable in the bay coloured Argomak. 

Turkoman, H()rse.s of excellent breed are 1 Their deleets are, a narrow' chest, and a scan-* 
tound amongst the Turkomans who export j t.y tail and mane, in addition to which, *some 
the linest to Afirhanlstaii, Persia and India, have the defect of being saddle-backed. 
The Akhal and Y'omut horse is little inferior These defects iiimipacitato the Argomak for 
to the Arab in swiftness, endurance, and undertakingloug journeys, and it would be 
beauty of form. above idl things uiiadvisable to make use of 

Tlie Turkoman horse is a fine animal, be- them in travelling over tlie steppes of the 
tween fifteen and sixteen hands high. He Kirgliiz, because they are so much spoiled 
is bred from the Arabian : but the cross of by the exce.s8ivo care which is taken of them, 
the breed of the country, and the fine pasture, that they are almost incnpable of finding 
havegiveii him gix;at size and strength. There food for themselves not only in winter, but 
are probably no bor.se8 in the world that can even in summer. 

endure so much fatigue. Sir.!. Malcolm ascer- The Uzbek lutrses^ wlnidi are smaller than 
tidued, after minute examiiiaiion of the fact, the former, and inferior to tliem in point of 
that the small parties of Turkoman who ven- j external beauty, have, nevertlielcss, many 
tared several hundred miles into Persia, used vodeetning qualities, of whieli the principal 
both to advance and retreat at the average of is their strength. Some ot tlieir detects 
nearly one hundred miles a day. They train arise in consequence of their being badly 
their horses for these expeditions as we should broken in by the Uzbeks. With these ' 
for a race, and the expression they use to liorses, tho puce is neither a walk nor a pro- 
descrlbe a horso in condition for a chapow or per trot, but what the Kossaks term a gititia 
forage is, that “ his fle.sh is marble” and may or short trot ; qu ? does Baron de Bode here 
be purchased for a compfiratively small sum. mean the amble Hie second detect iS 
The Tiirkoman horse stands very high that the Uzbeks never geld their horses^;, 
for an Eastern horse, and the reports as to which renders it impossible to picket them 
liis feats show him to be a very superior together, but eacli horse is obliged to be 
auitgta}, but they are almost unkno wn in India, tached to a separate stake ; a circumstani^!;^ 
The Turkoman hor.se around the Hindu whicli, although trivial at first sighti 
Kush is carefully reared. It is a large bony of the reasons why the Uzbek cam^e tiki - 
*^hha9.1,;m()re remarkable for stren^h and so much room, and, are therefore more 
bottom^ than symmetry and beauty. Its posed to smldeu attacks. 
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r The stroiigfest race of the Turko-Tarto. 
Itorses is iiadoabtedij that of Khbkandj 
hence tliey are usually employed by carriers 
: for transporting goods from one place to 
another. , Five batman is the usnal weight of 
a l<^ed cart, although they inci*ease the 
weight sometimes to seven and eight batman 
froih* Bokhara to Sara arkand. The power of 
these Horses becomes still more apparent 
when they are used as packhorses. Baron 
de %ode has seen a horse loaded with two 
la^ tents, some kettles Hung over the back, 
and a man sitting astride. It accompanied 
him in this fashion the whole way from 
Samarkand to Karshi, ami from thence to 
Bokhara. 

The Karab-airi is a very handsome race of 
horses, in size equal to the Uzbek horse, 
bat in the shape oF the hend and legs resem- 
bling the Argomak. They are reckoiu^d 
good tacing-hOrsos in Bokhara., hut as they 
are trained for the game of kukbari, in 
which, after running a certain distance, the 
riders rest, these liorses cannot hold out a ’ 
protracted race, especially as they exhaust 
their strength from the very outset. 

The horses of the Kirghiz Kazak are 
trained to run races, in distances sometimes 
frbm twenty- five and thirty to forty and 
fifty versts. Every Kirghiz, in setting out 
on a journey, fastens to his saddle a bag of. 
<‘ kufut” or cheese made from sour milk. He 
soaks some of it in water, and thus appeases 
his hunger and thirst together. 

Muss of ike lih'ijhh is the wild horse of 
tlm Asiatic plains. This animal is not like 
" the wild horse of S, America, which un- 
i dbubtedly sprang from those takeu into the 
coahtry by the Spaniards, lie is of a 
distinct race from the Asiatic horse, very 
small (not so large as ah ass), beantifal in 
form, Having a small head and short ears, 
.and varying in colour from black, bay, grey, 
And white, the latter being the most rare. 

; He is called ‘ muss* by the Khirghiz. His 
Oense pf smell is very acute, which renders 
Him most difficult to approach. He is ex- 
^/m^ingly fieet, and few horses can run him 
Iq Hunting him, a great number 
^ Of : Eirgbis assemble and when the scouts 
I H^e found the herd, the horsemen form 
ex line at a considerable distance 

; steppe. When so much has been 

ppi^implished they gradually ride up, forcing 
ViHe herd towards a pass in the moantains, 
ijji ravine ^ the 

closer, . forming a crescent, 
jp^ceed with extreme caution till the 
sl^&hs enter the pass. While this has been 
^ dh, ahoUiei' party of hunters, have 
tvay into the pass, taking their 


: HORKBpr^BERf. 

stand in the nar^west and waitibg^iH 
'the herd appeara. Having signalled to the 
hunters on the plain thatihepass is secured 
the whole body close up and the wild ani- 
mals are in a trap. They are now driven 
onward till stopped by the hunters above, 
when the work of slaughter begins, and vast 
numbers of these beautiful creatures are 
killed by tlieir briitle-ajcos. The Kirghis 
consider their flesh the greatest delicacy the 
steppe afford k, 

Imjjorted horses. — The supplies in British 
India itself, and from the neighbouring in- 
land cotmfci-ies, have been insufficient to 
meet the demands and wants of India, and 
ever since 1840 small batches have been re- 
ceived from the Cape of Good Hope. Tliese 
are horses of good figure and good teiri|)or, 
suitable for ridi ug horses and for draft, but, 
like the Arab horse, hi<glier priced than can 
easily be afforded. Australia however ha.s 
takeu a. hold on the Madras and Calcutta 
markets and are termed “ Walers.” What 
u umber of new horses of all sorts are need- 
ed for British India annually, is hot known, 
but, the town of Mu^dras alone takes about 
sixty every month and the following have 
been the numbors of Walers imported into 
Calcutta since 1863-64. 


1863-61 

- 1,020 

In 

1867-68 

- 899 

186 Uh) 

- 469 


1868-69 

- 1,198 

1965-66 

- 6G7 



— 

1866-67 

- 1,025 



5,278 

■Hue and 

Gahet, Etuf. 

T,\, 239. 

Yule's 


Cathay, If 'p. l43. barwin Amm ds aud VlanU. 
Tod's liajaslhanVol.lL p. 102 & 227. Powdi's 
Haudhook. Ciqdititi Gurard's^ Accomii of 
Guonawur, p. 1 12. Adims p. 260. Br. Hooker^ 
Hmi. Journal, VoL I. p. 118, ii p. 131. 
William's Middle Kinydoni p. 2.')3. C7mu>- 
furd's Bkiionary, p. 155. Enrf. Oijc. p. 383. 
Skinner's Overland Journey, Vol. II* p. 70. 
Niebuhr's Travels, Vol. II. p. 301. Shakes* 
peare 8 wild sports of India, Palgrave,\ & 
ii. p. 97. Robinson's Travels, Vol. II. p. 167, 
f356. Porter's Travels, Yoh 11, p. Well- 
sied's Travels, Vol. I, p. 306. Kinueir's Geo- 
graphical Memoirof live Persian Empire, pp- 
38 to 41. Malcolm's History of Persia Vol. U 
p. 241. Baron Clement A. De Bode's Bokhara 
its Amir. p. from 108 to 201 . Vigne's A Per* 
soml Narrative, p. 455- Atkinson The Uppor 
and Lower Armors, p. 326, 

HORSE ALMOND TREE. Bng. Ster- 
oulia fGetida.-^LMw. * 

HORSE-CASSIA. Cathartooarpus Javi- 
uicus. 

HORSE-CAT. Civet. . 

HORNED CHERET. Eko.. Tram m 
due.— 
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Moriaben, Pkks. 

iSigruinalla suhari' 
jatia, San». 

Muranghai vor, Tam. 

Munaga veru, Tel. 


HORSBt OSBSNUT. hippo- 

.WtanQ A also Fayia ^ndica. -- B&jfle. 

HQKSEGRAM; Bng. Dolichos amflorns. 
^Lam. Cooll^e* ffind. 

horse Him See Leather. 
HORSFRADISH. 

Craa de Bi'etan^, Fr. | Raphanus rusticanns, Lat. 

The pungent root of the Ooclil’earia armo- 
racia of Linmus^ a. perennial plant common 
in moiat places of Europe and grown in India. 
It is used as a condiment) and is besides an 
article of the materia medica. — WaUirstoti, 
Faulkmr, 

HORSE RADISH TREE. 

Hub-ai biui, (soeds) Ak Sagnl, Mahr. 

Siijria, Bung. 

Sohttnjana, Dijk. 

M uuga-ke-jhar*ki- 

jar, HtND. 

Sagnl-ke-jhar-ki-jur, „ 

Moringa pterygospor- | 

ma. Hypcrantberji j 

njoriuga, Lat. j 

This tree grows easily fi'om seeds, in gar- 
dens, only requiring watering for the first 
few months. The scraped roots are very 
like horse radish, and are served up as a 
substitute. The long pods arc boiled and 
used as .a vegot«.ble,.also made into curry. 
The flowers and leaves are used as a vege* 
table, and its gam is used medioinuliy. — 
Faulkner, Voitft, 

HORSE-SHOE BAT. See Cheiroptera.. 

HORSE Tail The tails of the horse and 
of the Yak are used as standards. Amongst 
the Turkoman, the Tuplia, Tugh or Tan, ae- 
curdiiig to Reniusst, is the Turkish name of 
the horse-tail standard, but is applied also by 
the Chinese to the Yak-tail, which, respec- 
tively with those nations murk the -supreme 
military coTiiinand. — Kenh. sur les, lauffueit 
Tarttires, 803 ; J/O/issua, I, 4b‘ in Ytile 
Cathay, I, pa. clxxiv. 

HORSFIELD, Dr. Thomas and Mr. 
Moore’s Catalogue of Birds in the Indiallouse 
Museum, appeared in 1866 and 1858. Dr. 
Horsfield was one of the earliest ijaturali.sts 
labouring fn India, though the extent of his 
labours in Java and Sumatra, is unfurtaji- 
ately but little known. His researches in Java 
ftud the neighbouring islands began in 1 802, 
find were continued till 1819. During that 
time he collected upwards of two thousand 
tipeoies, the most curious and interesting of 
^hich have been published by Messrs. 
Brown and Bennett, in the * Plantae Javaui- 
coe rarioros * one of the most profound and 
accurate botanical works of the day, and 
<^ue moat important for the Indian botanist 
tc 'study vyith attention. --Dr*', fiooker and 


HORTON PLAIN, a few miles TvQm Nii* 
wera Elia, in Ceylon, is the highest t^blo, 


I land in that island. The pitcher , 

• Nepenthis distillatoria, grows in great loxu^ 
rianeeoiiit. 

HORTUS MALABARICUS, this botqf- 
nical work was undertaken at the suggea'^r 
tion of Henry von Rheode, a Dutch 
vernor of Malabar : the specimens wdire cdl-.;/ 
lected in 1674 and 1675 by brahmans* ' 
and sent to Cochin, where drawings of them 
were executed by Mathmns, a Carmelito ■ 
and missionary : corresponding descriptions' 
were at the same time made in the Malabar 
language, which were afterwards translated^ 
into Portuguese by Emanuel Carneiro, a 
Cochin interpreter, and from that into Latin 
by Hermann van Douep, the Secretary to 
the city of Cochin : the whole was under 
the superintendence of Casearius, a mission- 
ary tliere. The work was at length pub- 
lished at Amsterdam between 1686 and 
1703, in 12volumes folio with 794 plates, and 
vvJis edited by Coraraelyn, who has occasion- 
ally added remarks on the plants. — WighVs 
Pfoilwmus Flora}, Vol. I, p. vii. 

HOHTJ, of StJUAT. Urtica heterophylla. 

HORIJS, a god of the Egyptians. One of 
the most remarkable fictions in the Egyptiaif 
and Syrian mythologies is that of the annual 
disappearance and resurrection of Horns, or 
the solar Osiris, and the lamentations for 
Adonis and the joy at his restoration. These < 
as well as the Dcot’haii of India, bear evi* 
dent referotico to the sun’s annual motion. 
Jtilliott Snp}}. Gloss, See Macrob. Saturn. 
Lib. I. Cap. 2t. and the authorities quoted 
in the Fetes de la Nature, vol. I, p. 125. 

HOSE A, king of Israel, miirderqd king 
Pekah B. 0. 72o, aud began to reign B. 0. 
727. Salman assar attacked him B. C. 721 
ami made him, tributary, and in 7l9 Samaria ‘ 
was taken and the people carried away to 
Assyria and Medea. Bunsen, 

HOSEIN, a sou of Ali. 

HOSJHN ABDOOL. see Baba Wullee. } 

HOSEIN KE FAQEERAN, Moharram. 
faqeers. 

HOSHANGABAD, a town in the central :|i 
proviiK^es of India in the SaguraiidNcrbud- Nji 
da territories. Maiidoo, now iu rnin.s,. ’waa>^;^ 
some tirne the capital of the independent 
mahornodari kingdoni of Malwa. It is on « : V. 
spur of the Vindhia mountains, overlooking. . 
the valley of the Nerbudda and the plaiuji:; 
of Nimar, having a site at an elevation of 
more than 2,000 feet above the sea, and 
climate uot unlike that of the Mohtour 
tariurii with similar scenery. The city 
Mandoo was founded by Hoshung shah, ' 

the founder of Kashuugabad ; the 
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--"‘V ;V;' 

p^;ng, Mahomed Kliiijce, ewcted a; 
l^uin of white marble over the r^mniiw of 
' Hoshung. abab, sfili in good ' preservation. 
The^ Maildoo hill, on which the hiudoo 
queen would recline, to gaze on the sacred 
ifurbudda winding through Nimar ; close lo 
this terrace was erected a palace, Tiear a well 
known spring, which to this day is called 
the H^eeii’s fountain. In general, ina- 
kpxnedan ruins are situated on the plain, 
’Iffithbut any imposing back-ground to the 
]^]otUre, but at Mandoo the mins are situat- 
ed in the midst of beautiful mountain scene- 
ry, so that the combination of works of art 
^ith the beauties of nature is most charm- 
ing* 

HO&HIARPUR, in L. 81 ® 32’ 2; K. L. 
.76 ® 63^ 9, Vi. a large civil and military sta- 
iiibn, in the Panjab, N. of ijndliiana. Mean 
height of the cantonment, ’* is 1,006 feet 
above the sea. 

HOTA, Sans, he who directs the Iiorna or 
-burnt offering, from “hoo” Sanscrit, to 
offer, 'llhc Hota throws the clarilied butter 
oil the fire in the burnt offering, repeating 
, the proper formulas. WanVs view of the 
llmdoos. vol. 11. p. 17. 

* HOTRI, See Hindu or Hindoo: 

HO-TSING, acjoording . to the statement 
of the' mission aiy Imbert, the b’ire-springs, 
“Ho-tsing” of the Chinese, which are sunk 
to obtain a earbivretted-hydrogen gas for 
^lt*boiling, far exceed the European artesi- 
an springs in depths These fire-spriiiga are 
„ very commonly more than 2,000 1‘eet deep ; 
a spring of continued flow was found to 
bo 3,197 feet deep. This natural gas has 
in used in the Chine.se province Tso- 
^huau for several thousand years; and 
‘jportable gas,” in bamboo-canes, has for 
ageabeen used in the city of Khiung-tscheu. 
More recently, in the village of Fredouia, 
ki the. United States, such gas has been 
^filjeid. both for cooking and for illumiuatiou. 
dwnosities of Science, p. 118. 


fofrmed by.thes© E^nauctfdiiiid and 
fomariled to Cuvier two fishes whicH he took 
from the water at a time when his thermo, 
meter indicated a tornpersture of 37 ® Reau- 
mor equal to 116 ® . of Fahrenheit. The 
oue was an A{>ogon,'tlie other an Ambasaiti 
and to each, from tlie heat of its habitat, he 
assigned tlie speci fic name of thermalis.” 
Also a loche, Cobitis tbermalis, and a carp, 
Nuria thermoicos, wem found in the hot 
springs of Kaniiea, at a heat of 4i0 ® Gent., 1)4® 

! Fahr, and a roach Ijeuciscns thennalis, wheiv 
the thermometer indicated 50 ® Cent. 122 ° 
Fahr. Fish have been taken from a hot 
spring at Pooree when the thermometer 
stood at 112 ® Fahr., and as it belonged to 
a carnivorous genus, they must have found 
prey living in the same high temperature. 
Fishes have been observed in a hot .spring at 
Manilla which raises thethei-moiuoter to 1 87 ® 
and in another iti Rarbary, the usual tein- 
peratiirc of which is ] 72 ^ , and Humboldt, 
and Honpland, when travelling in South' 
America, saw fishes thrown up alive from a- 
volcano, in water that raised the temperature 
to 210® being two degrees below the 
boiling point. The springs of Kanneah 
are situated in low ground, abounding in 
quaHz, suiTomided by low jungle, in an 
unboaltby country, Of the two warm springs 
in the province ofOuva, one is atBadaHn, 
in Upper Oliva, about 18G1 feet above the 
level of the sea, where, the moan animal tem- 
perature, is about 09 ® ; the otbcir is about 
a mile and a half from Alipoota, in lower 
Ouva, near the path on the way to Kotahawa, 
about 1061 fiiet above the level of the sea, 
where the mean annual temperat ure is pro- 
bably about 76 ® . 

There arc two warm springs in the bed of 
the Godavery. 

I Hot springs, about 150 in number,- occur 
j near Wnjevabaee, in the Bliewnday talookfi 
[ of the Taiina collnctoratc. The Bombay 
district, in wliii.di they occur borders up«n 


HQT SEASON. Noay kalaoo-doo Biirm. | the river Tunsa, on the Dugauel side of the 
HOT-SPRINGS occur, in Ceylon, in two j Bhewfidy talook^and is sromingly contiued 
places in the Kandyan province, at Ba- to the villages of Akulkolee, Guneshpai*i, 
aillia, at Kitool near Binteune, near Ya- GoraKl, and Nimbuwnllee, in a tract about 
'^pbtoo, in the Veddah country, and a fourth | 3 -miles long and a mile broad. The Argurd 
l^Maimeah 7 miles beyond Trincomallee. Koond spring, which is the hottest, has a 
there are two in the province oT Oova. tempei*ature of 1 30.60. Hot tq)ri'ng8, having 
waters are considered efficacious in a temperature of 87 ® , rise through the* 
7 ailments and rheumatism. A fifth limestone neai* the Pindee hills and global^ 

v exist near the Patipal Aar, south of gas escape from round ^oles in the debris' 

The water in each is sufficient- and mud covering the bottom of the ravius- 
to be used by the ua^ves for domes- About five miles^ north of the hot springs of 

S^^tiiwses. Urjunah and four miles south V diow; of 

4^0 hot spridgs of Kanuea^ the water Kair, sandstone caps a gently 
7 varying at different ground, covered with basiUtio soil Noar 

In the strefim 3ie fast mentio^d town 
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*ise itt apgillaoeoui limestone, wbieK 
been romarkably up and al- 

tered by the /globular basalt protruding 
^thrbugh it in different places. The principal 
springs issue at the foot of the. rising ground, 
where the rock is most remarkably altered. 
Their temperature (87 ° ) was the same as 
that of tJrjuiiali, ou the other side of the 
Pindee hills, and it did not vary during the 
hot and cold months of 1831 and 1 833. 


•HOT'Smim 

has been procured near Talib and disc ttear 
Chiraiia Pnfeeh. ; , 7 

There are two hot springs in the villfitge 0{ 
Kujoorah. 

Pectiiies, a few coats of sn^II 8piiH|l 
and bivalve slicUs are mot with, but in 1*6 
abundance, till nearing the Hub or Pubriycff/ 
beyond the basin formed by the curved: 
ridges, sraall fossil crabs and other fossila 
similar to the Kurrachee bed from all the 


Behtchwian.-U Pottinger halted at Bas- j There are a ftw 

man, and found the hob well ^p'vards of | of these 

twelve yards m circumfei-ence,^ and two j chiefly 

‘ salt. The other hot springs of Sind are 


or three feet in depth; in the centre 
of it was a circnlar pipe built of red burnt 
brick, about eight itiches in diameter, and 
within Hs maiiy of being level with tlie 
water, which boiled out of it as thick as a 
matins thigh, with considerable violemje, afid, 
at noon, so heated that he could not venture 
to put his hand into the ebullition. One 
side of the well had been gradually worn 
away by the incessant gushing of water over 
it, and thence a limpid brook Hows past the 
village, and suffices the husbandmen for the 
irrigation of their grounds. He bathed in 
this stream about five yards from its source, 
and found the water pleasantly tepid, with a 
strong sulphni-eous smell and taste, which 
unfit it for culinary purposes ; but the Bc- 
'looches regard it as aperient in its effects, 
and an excellent specific in ciitanoous dis- 
orders. 

Bheerhhoom . — Hot springs occur at Biik- 
kesur iu Bheerhhoom, There are about 
'cight of the.se, each being enclosed by little 
walls of sandstone in the form of wells, and 
known by differciiti names, taken from those 
of the Hindoo gods. The spring that has 
the highest teniporature is the Soorajkoond, 
in which, says a hindu traveller, we could 
not dip our hand, and in Avliich an egg may 
to boiled, but not rice, of which he threw in 
a handful to try the experiment. A few paces 
from the Soorajkoond is a cold spring. 
There are springs in the bed of the Paphara, 
the washer- of- si us. The water of the Set- 
gunga has a milky whiteness, whence the 
origin of its name. 


the Tjttkkoe and (la/eo Peer springs.; of the 
latter -Lt. Maclagan gave the following ac- 
count; There is, be says, a hot spring on a con- 
siderably elevated plateau upon the bill called 
Bhil, above (razee Peer, a saint’s shrine, ^ 
few miles west of Shah Hiissnii, on the 
Mennchar lake. He could not hold his hand 
in the spring for any length of time. The 
water fills a small reservoir under a clump of 
trees, then escapes iu a narrow stream 
which flows along to the edge of the 
plateau, and throws itself ovpr the rock in 
white cascade.” The sulphur i?prings near 
the village of Lukkee, like the springs at 
Mungnl Peer, are three in number, but are 
much more highly impregnated with s^l" 
fhur, though their temperature is not SO 
great. The following is the temperature of 
sulphur springs near Lukkee pass, .lower 
Sind; 

I st Spring at d 2 A. M. water 102 
shade 82° F. / 

2nd spring at 12-12 A. M. water 103° 
in sun 86 ® F. 

3rd Spring at 2 P. M. water 1 05 ® ” F. i 

shade 68 F. 

Water boiled at third spring by themiO^ ." 
meter, at 212° 75’ and at Kurrachee by 
same thermometer at 214 ® — ^Difference# , 
10 25 .’ _ 

Nos. 1 and 2 might almost be oalUd -OM 
spring, as they are separated only by a ^ 

or two of rock. No. 8, being some Utile 



tanco from them at the foot, but the ^at^: 

Oonfervse abound in the hot springs* of of all unite and flow through the low^ ; v 
Soorejkhund, and two species, one ochreous range or rather ridge of rocks, and 

lo-st in the sandy bed of what must, 
the rains, be a mountain tox^nt, the 
collected in the pools had ap azure 


brown, and the other green, occur on the 
margin of the tanks themselves, and in the 
hottest water ; the brown is capable of bear- 
mg the greatest heat and forms a belt in 
deeper water than the green ; both appear 
in broad luxuriant sfcrate, wherever the tem- 
peratfli^ tb cooled down to 168 ° and as low 

• There lS a hot' spring near Chirana Puteh, 
at Sidanama in Rarabu. Tin 


there is a great deal of sediment 
tained in it on first issuing from thC;J^ 
which is deposited, as it flows .alc^ ^ 
margins of the stream, and on 
at its bottom in a red, yellow anff j 
and all three combined gave Sk .crasi^iir 
geaied froth. ' 
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§M^ijnniev^ ifl Bifciiated on thiB right 
} ban If of the ParbuUi (or Parab) river. 

': 'T i» jai' large village here, and high 
inbhhtamf) covered with snow environ the 
T are aeveral hot springs, three 
At &nrSfwhic^ fiiriously. The latter 
^ iiwue ont of rocks near the edge of the river, 
':tMid dense steam rises out of them in consi- 
4^ble volumes, heating the air all round, 

• ^bsplntely darkening the path for a few 
yards, and the heat is very distressing. 

; • All the inhabitants of Munnie Karn cook 
' their food in these boiling springs, and 
wood is never used by them for culinary 
purposes. 

u f Ldddk . — Many hot springs occur in Ladak 
^ best known are those of Nnbra, 
,; Puga, and Chnshul, the two- first have clear 
; ;^at«r 8»Qd a temperature of 167 ° with beds 
■ ;of soda below the springs. Those at Piiga, 
ocodr in Ihe bed of a rivulet, where they 
y bubble ont at temperatures from 80® to 
i;; i40 ®. The hottest contain chloride of 
0^^ hydrogen in solution 

add those of low temperature chloride, and 
borate of soda. The hot spring of Chushnl 
has a temperature of 96 ® without taste or 
: but is said to havo medicinal proper- 

■ A^hot spring occurs at Behitsil in the 
Basha valley in Little Tibet, from which 

• a deposit of sulphur occurs. Two hot 
springs, sulphureous and chalybeate, also 

l^ cur near the village of Duchin, in Little 
^^jbet. The temperature of one, visited by 
Ppi Vigne was 154® Fahr. One occurs 
; ^olve miles east of Rajawnr, the tempera- 
about 140®. It is sulphureous and 
>;j09poBits sulphur in its coarse. 

. ! , The following means of tempera- 

tuyo of the hot springs at Peer Mungul, or 
or MuUgear, were taken in Septem- 
844 by Major Baker and Lt. Maclagan. 


' y fmvefoiure of Ist Spring, Fahrenheit, 
Water. Air. 

:4tit' 1150 

AM. 

119- 

89? 25 

-'1^. ■ie*i 

P. M. 

118‘25 

86* 

0-e 

P. M. 

117- 

86* 

. 6-46 

A.M. 

119* 

78- 


A. M. 

119- 

83* 


of 2nd Spring. Fahrenlteit 

11*45 

A.M. 

127-6 

91* 

466 

P. M. 

126*25 

86-5 

9*26 

P. M. 

1260S 

80 

6*60 

A. M. 

128-26 

78- 


A. M. 

128 

83* 

§|uotto tbn tbo hottest spring 


Te of 3rd, and prin- 

^ wjbjiob is %e sdint’d shrine^ 


4th ^ptefubdih 1844; 5-30 1». m; Tempera. ^ 
turn of water, 99 F., Temperature of di. 
85®5?F. 

The water of these springs, Vhere it first 
issues, has a slightly sulphureous smell and 
taste, but after a short exposure to the air 
becomes perfectly sweet and pure; it leaves a 
slightly blackish deposit on the pebbles. 
The rocks in the vicinity are found in ridges 
in nearly concentric curves. The strata ap. 
pear to dip from the centre of the course at 
an angle varying from 50® to 80®. They 
consist of an npper cap of coarse limestone 
overlaying coarse . soft sandstone, below 
which the strata is bidden by debris. The 
rocks abound with exuvim of zoophites, 
echini and pectines, a few casts of sinsll 
spiral and bivalve shells are met with, but 
in no abundance, till nearing the Hub or 
Pub river. Beyond the basin formed by the i 
curved ridges, small fossil ernbs and other * 
fossils similar to the Kurrachee bed form 
the other formations in Sind. There are 
a few othei’ springs in the neighbourhood of 
these hot springs, but they are cold and 
chiefly salt. 

The other hot springs of Sind arc the 
Lukkec and Gazec Peer springs; of the 
latter. Lieutenant Maclagan gave the fol- 
lowing account : There is a hot spring 
on a considerably elevated plateau upon 
the hill called Bhil, above Gazee Peer, a 
saint’s shrine, a few miles west of Shah 
Hiissun, on the Meunchar Lake. He could 
not hold his hand in the spring for 
any length of time. The water fills a 
small reseiToir under a clump of trees, 
then ^scapes in a narrow stream which flows 
along to the edge of the plateau, and throws 
itself over the rock in a white cascade.’ 
The following is a memorandum of the tem- 
perature of the sulphur springs near the 
village of Lukkee. Like the springs at Muii- 
gul Peer, they are three in number, but are 
much more highly impregnanted with sul- 
phur, though their temperature is nob so 
great. 

Temperature of sulphur springs near Ltik- 
keepass, lower Sind, 
let spring at 12 A. M. water 102® F. air in shade 
82® F. . „ . . 

2nd spring at 12*12 A. M. water 103® P. air in 
sun 86* Farh. , 

3rd spring at 2 P. M. water 105®” in^shade 68 *• 
Witter boiled at third spring by thermometer, at 
212® 75’ and at Korraohee by same thermometer at 
214**— Difference I® 26.’ 

Nos. I and 2 might' almost be 
spring, as they are separated pniy by a foot 
or two of rock. Np. , 8, ^heihg . acwa^ httlo 
dis^ce frpza th!Bii|iJ>Ut the waters 




; S HOT SPftlKGS. 

unite^ftvd flow through the lower range or 
rather ndge of rock§, and are then lost in the 
sandy bed of what must, daring the rains, 
be a mountain torrent : the water collected 
in the pools, had an azure hue : therein a 
great d^l of sediment contained in it on first 
issuing from the rocks, which is deposited, 
as it flows along the margins of the stream 
and on thesetones at its bottom, in red, yel- 
low and white, and all three combined gave 
a crustlike congealed froth, but he did not 
know what it contains. On adding a little 
nitrate of silver to about a wine glass full of 
the water, a considerable flaky white dep(»sit 
fell immediately to the bottom, which short- 
ly after acfluired a violet hno, and on expo- 
sure to thfe sun’s rays became almost black ; 
on adding a few crystals of barytes to 
another glassful, the water in which was 
perfectly clear, it at once became like milk 
and water, but shortly after it settled, a con- 
siderable white deposit falling to the bot- 
tom of the glass. On adding a little potass I 
to another glass of water, a few minute bub- { 
bles of air or gas escaped from the crystal, i 
but eventually* the water became sliglitly I 
turbid and on clearing, a slight white depo- ' 
sit was observed on the bottom of the ghiss. 
The high range of rocks in their vicinity 
are a kind of soft limestone, at least the 
parte oxppsed to the weafclier are soft and 
white, almost like chalk, but seemingly with 
small crystals of sulphur 4ii it. The lower 
range or rather ridge is coarse sandstone, 
capped with lime ; the strata in some parts 
is almost perpendicular, and in others curv- 
ed.” There is seen from top, a jumble of 
hills of all sizes, shapes and colours ; the 
lower ones apparently full of bods of gypsum, 
the continuation of them, beyond the Lukkee 
. ]^88, was lull of that- substance. Nasseer 
Khan commenced to work the sulphur here 
but found it a losing speculation owing to 
his not having descended deep enough 
through the blue marl at the base of the ridge. 

There is a sulphurous hot spring at Tulsi- 
ram in the centre of Geer, in Kattyawjar. 

Ayarpauas (hot water) spring near Ma- 
lacca; its* water 115 ® is said to be useful 
in rheumatism. 

Hot springs, issue from the flats 
noar a stream at Chung-leng, 16,170 feet 
the sea } the temperature 122 ® to 
180 ® , The hot springs of India are resorted 
by the people for the cure of lingering 
ttlmente. — Beng. As, Soc, Jowr, Nob. cx. civ, 
August 1848. Jf'orbes Eleven y^ars in Oeylont 
Pv49f Bengal As. Soe. Journal^ No. 
Attest 1848. Mrs. Kervey's Adven^ 

' ^ a' in Tur/ar?/, Vol. I, pp. 94 
Soc. of Beng.y, vi.p. 465. 


HGULIiGIj. 

Patterson" 8 Zooloogy^ Pt. II. p. 211 j YarrelVs 
History of British Fishes^ Vol. I, In p. 
XVI, quoted in Tennenfs Sketches pf the 
Nat Hist of Ceijlon, p. 59. Bavijs ^doelsin 
Ceylony p. 42-46. Cartm'*8 Geological P^ets 
on Western India, p. 21, 22. Pottinger^s ira^U 
Beloochistan awl Sinde, p. 179. Hooker SS/m. 
Jour. Vol. I. p. 28. Tr. of Hmd. Vol. J, 61, 
See Indus. .Jell. ' 

HOTTKNTOTS. Sec India, p. 3l0v , 
HOTUKJ. See Afghan, Nasiri. 
HOUBARA. A genus of birds of th0- 
Order Gra^latorcs, Tribe Pressirostres^and 
family Otidm. 

HOUBARA MACQUKENH, Gray. 

Otis marniorata, (7rai/. j 0. Macqueenii, Gray- 
Macqnoens Bustard Knu. I Tilaor. Hxvn, 

Indian Houbara Buu- | Dngdoor ofAFFOH. 

bird, „ I Obarra, W. Punjab, 

Hnrriana Florikin, „ | 

This bird is rare in Europe, but occurs in* 
N. West India and Afghanistan. It has a 
l>eautifully crested head, is 25 to SO inches 
long, and extended is 4 feet. It weighs 3|: 
to 3'J lbs. It is supposed that both the male 
and the female assume the ruff* in the breed- 
ing season. It is found throughout the 
plains of the Punjab, and upper Sind, where 
i it is much ))awked with the Charragh fal- 
con, the F?flco sacer. It also occurs in Delhi, 
in Afghanistan, in Mesopotamia, in Europe 
and England. It occasionally • baffles the 
hawk by ejecting on it a horribly stinking 
fluid which besmears and soils the hawk’s 
plumage . — Horslwld and Moore. 

iroUBABA 'tMDUIjATA, oocum in N. 
Africa and Arabia and visits Spain. - ; 

HOUEN TSxANG, visited the kingdoms of 
Fa-la-pi (Ballabhi) Su-la-cha (Surashtra.) 
His itinerary is, however, very confused* 
See Hi wan Tsang. 

HOULUG U, grandson of Chengiz Ehaii, 
on the 22iid ot January 1258, appeared 
with his army before Baghdad. On the first 
of February, he took the city of Baghdad; 
by storm, and put an end to the powOr 
of the caliphs.’ He had made Mo^taSf 
sim believe that he was willing to give big 
daughter in marriage to the Caliph’s .1^ 
But when the principal people were thug;^ 
got togeth( 3 r, the Tartars set on them 08^ 
put them all to death. Baghdad, the 
science, learning, and pleasure, was gi^^,^ 
to pillage and slaughter, and jnoriet^jiml 
800,000 persons were mercilessly de 
Sanut declares that Houlugu kills 
caliph by pouring molten gold dovr^^ 
throat. Whilst the Mongol were 0OT0 
Poland with blood and ruins, HouliijB 
the East, was completing the coitt^'n 
Syria. After the capture of Baghd|^ 
entered Mesopotamia, seized on Jderdid"^ 
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>1^ pasfiod the ISupHrftteiii «nd made i aad niches and 
, master of ^^eppo and Damascus. ] as cnp-boarda for depositing all m^ner oi' 

■ >5jlie Tartar generalhad sent orders to Nassir, miscellaneous .articles. ^I’lie roofs of the lar. 
sultan of Aleppo, to sahmit at once, ger Persian houses ait^e flat ; and many have 

> And come in person (to meet him. All his tiUl bad-gir or wind towers rising high above. 

V eloquence made small inipression on the The bad>gir is a large square tower, covered 
Tartar Hooloogoo,whoininiediatcly advanced on the top, but opening below into the apart’- 
.his army, and laid siege to Aleppo. Twenty ment above which it is .erected. The four 
catapults played for live days against the sides are laid open in long .pe^endicaiar 
towA, and it was taken by assault on tlve apertures like narrow windows ; and within 
Idth of Jaiiutiry 12d0. An incredible tliese are partitions or walls, intersecting 
amount of treasure was found in it, and the each other, so as to form four channels in 
Cai'Uage was s ril 1 more horri blc than at JBagh- the tower, lly this con trivance, from what- 
dad. The streets were choked up with ever quarter the wind blows, it is CHUght in 
corpses, and it is stated that 100,000 women thq tower and conveyed into the room below, 
and children were taken and sold for slave.s so that a constant current of air is kept up, 
ih Little Armenia, or in the territories of except when it happens to be a dead calm. 
Europeans.—/! Mc’s ChistianUij^ Vol. /. p. Houses in lower Bengal are of wattle walls, 

with mud daub. 

* iHiOTJR,» A ghurco contains 24 minutes, fa Tibet the peasant’s house much reseni- 

: And -60 ghiiree make up the 24 hours. bles a brick kiln in sJiape .and size. It i» 

HOU RI, in iiiahomedan belief a woman built of rough stones without cement and 
'in paradise. It is translated in Sale’s Koran ^uis two or three small apertures forveuti- 
^Chapter LV," beauteous damsels having iiiic lation. The roof is flat. 

.bllkik eyes,'' Houses in B.iirmah arc raised on pries, some 

HOIJRI GUNGK. See Kliiva; Khanat. on the river sitle, are built over the river 
HOUSES. In the granitic country of on piles sevcu'al I’eet high with wooden, or 
Talingana, the houses are usually of adhesive bamboo matting walls. The whole frontage 
Aarth or clay of a square or rectangular form, on the left bin k of the Mouliuein river is built 
Am^red often with redearth, and picked over, as also in Mergui, 

-out with perpendicular bands of slaked lime, The arrangement of many of the oriental 
with a pyramidal roof of imlmyra leaves or houses satisfactorily oxpkiins the eifciimstan- 
jgpposs. Houses in the Carnal ie are of mud walls ces of the letting dp wn of the paralytic intotlie 
/^ith roofs tljatched with grass or palm leaves, presence of Our Lord, in order that he might 

► Houses on the banks of the Kistna near its heal him. (xMarkii. 4; Luke v. 19). The 
.(debouchure have circular walls of adhesive paralytic was carried by some ofhisncigh- 

boiirs to the top of the house, either by forc- 

• ^ Houses of the Mahratta country Jire flat iug their way through the crowd by the 

>o6fed, built of mud, and roof covered with giiteway and passages up the stairs, or else 
mad. The houses are huddled close together by conveying him over some of the neigh- 
Aud enclosed in a gham or foit, bouring terraces; and there, after they had 

ilouseis in Telingana are detached from drawn away the awning, “ they let him 
: «acK^ outside the Gharri., down along the side of the roof, through the 

In Arab and mahomedan countries of Per- opening or impluvium, into the midst of the 
,wa end India, houses havo^a common court court before Jesus.” 

yai^, with uaraoroiis rooms leading from Acts x. 9. tells us that Peter went upon the 

housetop to pray.’ All the flat roofed houses 
s ^ bouses of Africa and upper Egypt, of India, would admit of this, but some of the 
circular and conical with only one opn- rich hindoos have a room on the top of the 
: inj^ for a door way. ♦ house, in which they perform worship daily, 

f The Yezdy, a Kurd family, settled near Matthew x. 12, 14. says * And when ye come 
;v:iWeppo, build a stone wall, and erect over into an house, salute it. And whosoever shall 
a goat hair roof. ' not receive you, &c.* It is tlie custom amongst 

1. f. H a flat roof, have a parapet hindoos of a stranger to go to a hbuse, and, 

x*^'* S-) to preveub any one falling as he enters it to say, ‘ Sir, 1 am a guest with 
V/ihite the street. * you to-night,’ 'If the person cannot receive 

j ^ The cottages of thePersian villagers him, be apologizes to the stranger. 

^ are buildings of mud, or rough 2 Samuel xi. 2. says * ^nd it Jfcame to pas^ 

V cemented with mud, and mostly con- in an evening-tide, that David arose frem on 
,t^^ rooms. The walls, which are his bed, and walked upon ^^he roof 
soyen feet high, arc very thick, king’s; hou^e.* H 
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htndboB, to Rloep iir tlie 
aftetnoon. The roofs of hotises are flat ; and 
it iB a pleasing rccf^eation in an evening to 
walk oh the flat roofs.— HoiVi’s “ Girilical 
sUtdy of the Seriptnres'* Vol. 1. /<. 385, Dr. 
Shaw's Tmoelsy Vol. J. pp. 374-376, and 
Hartley's Researches in Cinrce^ Vol. IL p 
<i* 40 .'^Hohin 8 on's Travels, Vol. II. p. 351. 
Ward's H'Mtos. 

HOUS-KHASS, a village, four or five 
miles from the Kooliiib min«r, where the 
good iHro2 li.cs buried. — Tr. of Hind., Vol. 
II, p. 241. 

HOUT KASSIE. Dut. Cassia lignea. 

HOVKLL-THUKTiOW. The Hon. T. J. 
author of “ the Company and the Crown.” 

HOVA. The tombs of the Hova race of 
Madagascar, consist of stone vaults made 
of immense slabs of stones, ^at inside, 
forming a suhterraneait grotto. They also 
erect stone pillars similar to Menhir, ^'hc | 


i 

tfBed in medicine. Its flowers, ftffe middfe 
sized white and fragrant. — Voiyi, ' 

HOYA l^ANIFLORA. Wall. Syh. of 
Tylophora ast.hmatica. lY. .d. • 

HOYA HKVOriUTA. Wigiit. Syni' bf 

Moya pendula. — W. awl Af. 

HOYA VHUDlKfX^llA, B. B. Gfrtpn 
flowered Hova the Asclepias viridifloiti^bf 
Roxh. A native oftloi'oihandel, Sylhet airxd'ito 
Neilghevry hills. The root and tender 
produce nausea anul promote expetitoratibhi, 
The leaves peeled ajid dipped in oil are 
b)' the natives of India as » disciitient M 
the early stages of boils and in the more ftd*^ 
vaiiced stages to promote suppuration, Se^ 
VesretablHS of Southern India. 

HOY SHITN. CtiiN. Riche de Mar. 
HTA-IjAN. Rurm. Bauhiiiiaracemosai 
■Lam. 

H’S^ liKE. Ritrw. Haphne, sp. 
H’SAI-THA^^.RAYAH. BaitM’. Gloxium 


supposed aborigines of Madagascar xvere the ibifarinm, Grelonlum hilkrium. 


Vasirnba, whoso tombs are small tumuli or 
cairns, siimrounted by an upright stone 
pillarl 

HOVENIA DULCIS, has, like the ca- 
shew nut, a succulent peduucl^, and is much 
esteemed as a fruit in Cliina. 

HOVI. Duf. Hay. 

HOWA. Arab. Hind. Pers. Atmosphe- 
ric air. Ab-o-Howa. Prks. Cliriiate. 

HOWA, An. Eve, the mother of tlm hu- 
man race 

HOWA. Hind. Solaunm gi-acilipea. 


HOWDAH, a seat, pnd, or oj)eii litteiv j uea. 


H’SA-NWEN. Rur'm. Curcuma longa.— 
RoxIk 

H’SAT lay KHYQLJNG. BuRtf. Com- 

melyna ccespiti'sa. 

H’8AY-I)AM. Burm. also H’say.datt 
shv^aywa. Burm. Yellow sulidnireb of arse- 
nic. 

H’SEIK-KYEK. Burm. Sapindus rubi- 
ginosus. 

H’SKN Burm. Elepliant. 

H’SENYOIJK. Burm. Garnga, ap. 
H’SOKK (lY'EE. Burm. Agyrek cocoi- 


fixed on the back of an elephant, ou which 
people ride. 

HOWlfilHH. gee Khatis. 

HOWKAH, Seenagunge, Syndurah and 
Beejai, rivers and nuddies in Coiuillah. 
HOYA. See Kyan. , 

HOYA, a genus of plants, of the natural 
order Asclepiacea)'. The species occurring in 
Southern Asia, are,-r-Hoya carnosa,. fusca 
hinceolatu, linearis, ovalifolia, pallida, para- 
sittica, pottsii, pauciflora, peiwlnla and viri- j 
diflora. Several of the species, under the 
.name of wax plants, are cultivated on ac- 
count of their elegant flowers. H. imperia- 
lia Li^idl. of Borneo, the imperial wax flow- 
er plant is highly beautiful, its large and 
rich purple flowers being relieved by the 
white, ivory-like centre, it is epiphytal. H. 
ci^rnosa, 22. Br. the Flesh colored wax plant, 
a. native of China . — VoiyL Wight. Bng, 
(fye, flow's Sarawahf p. 67. 

HOYA PENDIJLA.— Wry/i/ atid Arndt. 

Atclepias pendnls^ Koxb. | Hova revoluta, Wight. 
Aiol0plagr]ieedu,W*AA. | Naqera patega, Maivbal. 

This plant ^ws in the Circar monn- 
^11$, l^bar and Heilgberry hills* aad is 


H’SOO. ^ BBR.^f. Cartharnus tiiictorius. 


B u RM. Cjcsalpinia pahi- 
Elajodend ron integri- . 
Agyreia. 


Be KM. 

sepiaria, Roxh. 

irSOOKOUK. 

cnlata. 

H’SOITK. Burm. 
foVvAMcOleJl 
H’TAH’MEX. Burm. 

H’TA-H’MEiV H’ROKE ‘GYEE. 

Agyreia cocci neu. 

K’TEE. Bur.m. This is the nnjbrella,.or ; 
canopy of gilt iron filagree, whick^ erow^ J 
every pagoda in Burmah. Kow-a-day, g<3j«,;: 
iierally, a bottle is put on the H’tee, and « i- 
similar practice is said to he pursued. Jl^. 
Ceylon, originating as it is surmised- 
the knowledge tliat glass is a non- coudilct^;^>" 
— Yule’s Bmbnssy. 

H’TEIN. Burm. Nancleaparvifolia, 
H’TEIK-GA-LAH. Burm. Kauolea’ dl® 
tica, Dalzell. ' . ’ ' ’ 

H’TEIN-THAy, Bobm. Nauaea fP 


cies. 

H’TElSr-ROO. 
data, Bozb, 


Burm. 


Casnariiiii^ 
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■ HUDD^S.; ■. 

? ; '^(:^’TOuk-GYAN. Burm. Termiualia ma- 
— Bnindis. * 

>\ ffTOUK SHA. Borm. Vitex arborea. 
V. tencoxyjon. — Romh. 

H’TOUNG H’PYIJ. Galois car- 

■i bohas. • , 

H'TWA-NIE. Borm. Eriolssua cando- 

■V ; HUB, (qu. Pub.) a river which falls into 
/^ba sea at Cape Monxe. Hot springs occur 
ill the neighbourhood. A district on the 
~ Chnha is ocpnpied by a people 

o^that name, who are said to be of Sum rah 
; •br. Brabui origin. 

HUBER. Hind. Juniper ns communis. 
;*» HUB-OOL-MOOSHK. Au. 

iCuak-okro, Kng. I Kali dusioorec, Bexq. 
'Hushkdaiia, Hi.vd. | 

These are .the seeds of Abelinoschus mos- 
' chatus. The plant abounds in mucilage, 

. ‘ which is employed in the West Indies and 
in North Western India in the process of 
clarifying sugar. Its seeds are scented as if 
with musk, hence their narnd, and are em- 
in India as a cordial medicine and in 
Arabia ai*e added to codee. 

HUB-UL-BAN. Ak. Seeds of Moringa 
pterygosperma. : 

. HlfBUK-UL-BUKIR An. Antbemis | 
aobilis. — Linn, 

HUB-UL-GHAR. Au. Lauras nobilis. 
HUBUL-UL-HUBEK. Arab. Juniper 
berries. 

: HUB.UL.MASHK. Ar. Abolmoschns 
iho^hatus, Mwnch. 

•;/ H A*RAB. Pharbifcis ernru- 

lea. 

HUB-US-SOUDAN. Ak. Cassia ahsua. 
pUB-US-SUFFULiGUL. Arab. Quince 


the Hnddees-KQudsi, V the holy sayings, 
which they believe the aiigej Gab^^^^ 
brouifht from heaven. 

HUG EL, Baron Charles, author of Vi- 
sit to the Himalaya mountains, and the vaU 
ley of Cashmere. The * Fische aus Casche* 
mir * were described by M. M. von Hugel 
and von Heckel. Baron Hugel met other 
two travellers in Cashmere, and they agreed 
to carve the following inscription on a black 
marble tablet and set it up in the little build- 
ing on the Char .Chuiiar island : — •* Three 
travellers in Kashmir on the 18th Novem- 
ber 1835, the Baron Ch. Hugel, from Jamn; 
Th. G. Vigne, from Iskardu : aud Dr. John 
Henderson, from Ladak, have caused the 
names of all the travellers who have preced- 
ed them in Kaslnnir to be engraven on tliis 
stone. Bernier, 1603, Forster, 1786, Moor- 
ernft, Guthrie, ami Trebeck, 1 823, Vi(itor 
Jacquernont, 1831, Joseph Wollf, 1832. 
Two only of those, the first and the lust, 
ever returned to their native country.” 

In the list they did not include catliolio 
missionaries; Forster did, strictly speaking, 
return home, hut he came out again and 
died at Madtt^s. When Chunar island was vi- 
sited by Dr. Adams, in 18.54, the tablet 
had been removed. —Baron Traveh 

Kiwhmir muJ. the Punjab ^ ])p. 144 and 145. 
I.h\ Ihmt's Quialinjaa, Adams ^iatmilisl m 
India. 

HUGH LINDSAY was tlie first steamer 
that conveyed an overland mail IVoin Bombay 
to Suez, also the first steamer that entered the 
Persian Gulf and was of teak-wood, built in 
Bombay. She was lost coming out of the 
roads of Bassidore, u port on the island of 
Kislim, in the Persian Gulf. 

HUGONIA MYSTAX. Linn. W. Ill 


• HUBLA, a weight for pearls and dia- 
m used in Sciiidc ; about two grains 
%toy,:^8irthni()HiV8 Diet. 

HUO AND GABET. Two missionaries, 
' who by a route, hitherto quite unexplored 
: by nny Earopesu, passed among the monn* 
; - tains north of Bootan and Ava, and so made 
n their way due east to the plains of ^ the 
iQi^traVTfJowery Land.* M. flue wrote an 
^ of his travels. — Prinaep's Tibel Tar- 

' ■ and Mongolia^ pp. 32 and 33. 

Mauy. Shrimp. 

. HUBDI. Gcz. Hind. Bone. 

' Chin, a secret society. . 

i HUOP Hind, a kind of ring 

; himitinahomedan marriages. 

HpDOEES. Arab, a saying, but gener- 
i:ii'piy^flkp^]ied to the sayings which tradition 
to Mahomed; These are di- 
classes, the Hnddeesd-Naba- 
prophet; thedthiir 


Moihjra kauni, Malbal. | Agiir, TaM. 

A shrub growing in Southorn India, in 
Malabar, the Coromandel Coast and Ceylon 
with large blossoms of golden yellow colou?'. 
It is employed in native medicine.—- Dr. 
lU. Voigt 1 6 1 . 

HUG U IN. See Camel ns dromedarius. 
HUIAN THSANG, See Inscriptions p. 
376. Hi wen Thsang, Honen Thsang. 
HUIDEN. Dut. Hides. 

HUIBR. Beno. Cpcculus villosus. 
HUILE. FR.Oil. Huile-de-Girofle. Clove 
oil. Hnile-de Olives. Olive oil. Huile-de^ 
Palme, also Huile-de Senegal, Palm oil. 
Huile-da-riuin. Castor oil. 

HUITRE. Pr. Oyster. 

HUJ. Ar. Hind. A .pilgrimage. 

HCJJAM. Hind. A barber, iri Central 
India it is'nsnal for the- village Httiamf or 
barber, pa^icnlariy the 'maheniedau ones* 



arc expert alko aii setting broken limbs; and 
tbeir wives nsually act as mid wives . — MaU 
colm*8 Central India. Vol. 11. p. 206. 

HUJOOLOHA, Hind, an epi'thalmiiim. 

HITJRA, Fr. a chamber, in Afgha- 
nistan, a house set apart for the accommo- 
dation of travellers, and where, in the even- 
ing, the old and the young assemble, to con- 
verse and smoke the chillain. — Masson's 
Journeys Vol. T. p. 1 1 9. 

HUJR-OOL-USWAD, the black stone at 
Mecca. See Hajr. 

HUKEEM, a physician, a iriohiirrura fa- 
qecr. 

HUKKA, a pipe used in India, in which 
smoke is made to pass through water. 

HUKKAH BARDAR, a pipe bearer. See 
Hookah. 

HUKMANDAZ. Hind. Cavpesiuni ra- 
cemosum. 

HUKMCHIL. Hind. A dark colored 
gum obtained from the date palm. 

IIU-KONG. Sco India p. dlG. 

HULA. lIiNi). lluniox acutus. 

IIULAETA. Hind, in Hindustan, the lirsfc 
ploughing of Hie season, which is generally 
preceded by the taking of omens*, and other 
superstitious ceremonies. The note of thcKotil 
bird, amongst other auguries, is considered 
very favorable, and its utterance is of such 
authority as to enable tlio cultivator to dis- 
pense with a formal application to a brahmin. 
Ell. Svpp. Gloss. 

HULAKpO, Tho Mogul conqueror of 
Persia and grandson of Jengez khan. i%- 
nan's Travels, p. 7 S. Sco Hooloogoo ; Khalif. 

HULAL-KHOli, scavengers, persons to 
whom all sorts of food are considered lawful. 

HULaM HIK-GAHA, Singh. Chick- 
rassia tabu laris. Ad. Jiiss. 

HULAjS'HIK, Si.N’aii. Mclia, Sp. 

HULAN-MARA, Singh. Albizzia stipu- 
lata, Bdiv. 

HU LARI, A mouutaiuous district near 
Shiraz, with line vineyards, from which the 
choicest Persian wine is prepared, both red 
and white. This wine has much body, and 
resembles tho strong Cape wines, and is lit 
to be exported. 

hulas, Hind. Snuff. 

hulas KASHMIRI, Hind. Rhododen- 
dron campanulatum. 

HULASA, Hind, Rhus vernicifera. 

HU LASHING, Hind. Rhus buckiamela, 
H. succedaiiea, also R. .semialata. 

HULDA, Mar. Chloroxyloii swiotenia. 

HULDAH,.Dur. Myrobalan : Terminalia 

chebular.— 

HULDEE, Bbno. Duk. Hind. Turmeric, 
Corenma longa The huldee takes 

^' iinpQriant place in many of the customs 


HUMAYUN. ^ 

of the people of India.' Huldee M&hdi is 
a mahomedan ceremonial, as also are Hbldee 
or Munja baithna, Huldee cbor and 
Huldee saoo. Tho Hindoo races use it 
largely for smearing their bodies and dye 
with it portions of their new clothes to av^ 
the evil eye. It is sown in beds like ginger, and 
when ripe, in twelve months, is taken aparift>^ 
dried. It. is extensively cultivated in^iiost'' : 
part.s of India, and sells, green, from eighth - 
to eighteen seers the rupee. 

HULDI, Ovate gardneria, Gard* 

neria ovata. 

HULDI-ALGOSA-LUTA, Beno. Bent-i 
back dodder, Cnscuta reflexa. 

HULDI-BUSUNT, Beng. Liiidcnbergia * 
rudorali.s. 

HULDI-LUNKA-MURICH, Beng. also ! 
Huldi-Murich, Capsicum fruiescens. 

HULDI-MOORGA, Beng. Cclo.sia aurea. 

HULHUL, Hind. ICashm. Clcome viscosa. 
C. peritaphylla. Gynaiulrop<;is pentaphylla. , 

HlJLl, See Hooly, Kali, Krishna. 

IIULIM, Beng. also Chunsor, Guz. Hind. 
Cress. 

HULI SHENA, Can. Tamarindus indica, 
Linn. 

HULKUSIIA, Beng. Leucas liniifolia. 

HULLAII, Hind, or Neernboloe, a neck 
ornament worn by mahomedans: 

HULL AH Hind, also Hurla, Huldah ,pr 
Zungeohur, Terminalia chebula, WUld. Cbe- 
bulic myrobolan. 

HULLIHAL, a town in Mysore. 

HULLUD HULDI, also Daru Hullud, 
Mar, an inferior kind of turmeric. 

HULLANDA, Hind. Phasoolus rostratus. 
^Wall 

HULSEE, Beng. .diJgioeras fragraus. 
Kon. JE. majiis Gceri. 

HU LUG, Rhussemialata, R. buckiamela. 

HULUKOO, the Mogul con(!|u6ror of Per- 
sia, grandson of Cbengiz Khan.— PoHsr'ii 
Tmv. Vol. I. p. 288. See Hooloogoo, 

HULUKAN, SeoKhajah. 

HULWAI, Hind, a confectioner. In the,. 
Lower Doab the term ‘‘ halwai” has become; - 
an appellation of a caste, or tribe. 

HUM, Mar. Guatteriacerasoides. r vV: 

HUM, Hind. Fi axinus floribunda. WaU. ,;4 

HUMATU, Maleal. Datura alba.*^J 
B'lmph. 

HUMAYUH, son of the emperor Babe^ 
an omperor of Hindustan who reigned twice^ ' 
viz., from A. D. 1530 to 1543, when he 
driven out by Shor-Kban and endured graii!i|| 
distress in crossing the Sind 
to Amerkot. ' At Amerkot, the empr^ijll: 
Hamidah Banu, gave birth to their 
Akbar, and leaving his wife and son 
Humavuu marched asrainsb Bikker:^ 
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l^covci;ed his klxigilbnss in A. 1555^ but 
^he following year and was buried at 
^ I^lhi : a white marble dome covering his 
tonib forms a conspicuous object for miles 
around. Tlie mausoleum was erected by 
! '^amida Banu, at the cost of fifteen lacs of 
in sixteen years from 15^)4 to 1570. 
vThe enclosed area forms a square of 300 
yards, laid out in beautiful shrubberies and 
fragi’aut flowei* beds. 

. in a corner room towards the left, lies 
Halida llanu, wlio* spent tli^. years of her 
long widowhood in those pious acts and 
ojiarities which earned to her the snrnarno 
of Had) u Begum, by wliicli she is popularly 
remembered. — Tr. of Hind. Vol. 11. p. 259. 

HUMAZ. Hind. Polygonum sp. 

. HUMBIOTHEll. Guz. Hind. Myrobalan. 

HUMBU. Hind. Myricaria Germanica, 
also M. elegans. 

. HUMBliLTCE. One of the four principal 
sacts of the msbomedans. 

HUME, Allen Octavius, c. b., a Civil 
' servant of the Bengal Presidency. While ma- 


luMlfliCB tiUrijliUS. 

ginning of , the 16th oentury^ they granted 
to the £. 1 . C. the tract around Madras, en- 
graved on a gold plate, which was lost in 
1746 when Madras was captured by the 
French, Under Labourdoimais, Towards 
the fifteenth century, it had become tlie 
capital of a great liiudu power which ruled 
over the hindu chiefs to the south of the 
territories of the Adil Shahi, Nizam Shabi 
and Kiitub Shahi kings of the Hckhan. In 
the middle of the ICth century, these thm» 
mahomedan kings, fearing the growing 
power of Ranvirnjah, the sovereign of Bijia- 
imggnr, . made -war against . him, llama 
was then in his 70th year. He met the con- 
federates at Talicottah on the 25th January 
1565 with a great army of 70,000 horse, 

90.000 foot, 2,000 elephants and 1,000 pieces 
of cannon, but ho 'was defeated with a loss of 

100.000 men, and was taken prisori 04 '. The 
authors Khali Khan and Shahab-ud-din, 
state that the elephant on which he was 
mounted ran away with him into the confe- 
derate’s camp. He was beheaded at Kala 




gistrato of Etawah, by force of will and mild 
obstinacy of purpose, he overcame much re- 
sistance from the natives, and for years con- 
tinued toiling at schools and Christianity and 
aU that elevates the human heart, lie was 
an instance bow much can be done in India 
by the influenco of one man. It is in India 
where such influence attains its highest sway. 
A place more desert looking and hopeless of 
growth for. any European seed could hardly 
bo selected, yet this one pale Englishman, of 
blender frame and ascetic habits, develojied 
tipQU that fiery soil a caste of natives unsur- 
passed in firm allegiance and educational dis- 
tinction. — T. J. HovelUThurlow, The Com- 
,mivy o.nd the Crown, pp. 89 — 90. 

HUME A ELEGANS. A native of New 
South Wales, grows to the height of five or 
six feet, colour of the flower red, and well 
adapted for borders ; it requires a.good soil. 
-mdell. 

; HUMMATU. Maleal. Thorn apple, Da- 
' turfi alba. 

HUMPEY. A ruined town in the Bellary 
.district, known at one time as Bijanagar, also 
written Vijayanuggiir, and Vijianagar, pro- 
periy Vidian iiggnr or the town of learning. It 
founded in the reign of Mahomed Togh-. 
- according to one account, by two fugi- 
Aitites from Tclingana, but according to Prin- 
i^p, in 1338, by Bilal Deo, of Karnata, who 
fieristed Mahomed Toghlak and founded 
Vi^ianuggur. In 1347, Krishna Rai, ruled 
;^erc;^iu 1426, Devh Rai: in 1478, Siva 
. itai. X Vijayanuggur was the seat of the last 
hindu empire in India. The sovQreigns 
be of tho Y race. In the bc- 


Chabntra in the Raichore doab, and his head 
remained for 200 years at Bejapore as a 
tfophy. Vijianiiggur sank into an insigni- 
ficant place, and is now known as the ruins 
of Humpey. The rajah’s brother, how- 
ever, took refuge in Pcnicondah, and sub- 
sequently at Cliandargiri, whence the Eng- 
lish merchants ^obtained the grant of the 
ground on which Madras was built. The 
descendant of Rama rajah is the Rajah of 
Anagoondee, whoso title is Sreo Mudrajadheo 
Raja, Raja Paramaswara, Sree Vecrapra- 
tapa, Sree Veoia Tcroomala, Sreo Veeraven* 
kata Ramarawya, 1 )ava Maharawya Snmstan 
Vedaya Nagarum. — Wh. H. L, p. 459. See 
Hurnpee. 

HUMULUS LUPULUS, Jmm. the hop, 
has been extensively distributed in the Hi- 
malayas. At 2,500, in the Dehra* Dhoon, it 
grows well : and at an altitude of 6,000 feet 
in the Government gardens Missoori, but, m 
those regions, the best limit appears to ^ 
4,000 or 4,500. A small sample grown in 
the Kangra valley was pronounced equal to 
the finest Kent hops, but, more recently, the 
accounts have been less favorable. Lowthcr 
states that he had heard of the hop plant 
being seen in Kashmir (as others hav® 
done elsewhere in the Himalaya) but it is 
nowhere indigenous. In 1851 ho proposed 
its introduction in Kashmir. It has been 
successfully cultivated in Dehiti Boon for 
many years, so far as mere growth is con- 
cerned*, but heavy rain at the flowering period 
prevents the flower ftom reaching perfection 
as to quantity and quality of the powdOT, on 
which teyalue depend#, and to results havi^, 
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Qfl tUo — Dr./, whelm them. Hardy to ati 

SUmrtFmjahFlant8t^.2l7. See Hops. coxdd support fatigue and uaugor j.;> 3 nwu 
HUlftTjK. Ar. Cicer arietinum. lAnn. never lost view of the object of alf their ei- 
HUN. Hind. A gold coin of the South cursions—plundor. - ^ 

of India of about 50 grains weight. It was to check the inroads of these wa,i* ) 

HUN. The Tartars are in European his. j like pastoral tribes, that tlie Great Wall ^ 
tory styled Hun and were known in ancient China was built. The generals of the omperei: > 
times under the general denomination of Che-hwang-to having subdued the peo* , 
Scythians. They consist of numerous tribes, pie in the south, iiotliing more remained io ' 
who wander about the plains of Central Asia be done than to subdue these Tartars, or^ -A 
and live partly ,by hunting and partly by at least, to put a stop to their inroads. ' ‘ 
plunder. The Huns, who afterwards appear- Some of the northern slates had eventually. 
ed in the west, dated their empire from one built a wall, to keep these unbidden guesla. 
of the princes of the Heea dynasty. Their out of their territories. Che-hwang-to there* ; 
country was of g^’eat extent, situated on the fore resolved to erect the great wall, which Ai 
weat'of Shon-se, of which they possessed the commences at Lin-tcejiou, in the western park f 
western parts, and their posterity still in- ofShen-se,and terminates in the mountains of 
habit apart of that temtory, the present Leaou-tung, in the sea, a distance of more 
Ele or Hi.. They belonged to that extensive than fifteen hundred miles? It runs over 
tribe which the ancients comprised under hills and rivers, through valleys and plains, 
the name of Scythians. The country they in- and is perhaps the most stupendous work 
habited was so barren as to render agricul- ever produced by human labour. He lined 
turo little available to the mairitenaiice of it with fortresses, erected towers.and battle- 
life, Their indolent, pastoral habits had for ment8,‘and built it so broad that six horse* ' 
tlicm greater attractions than the coYistant men might rido abreast upon it- To lay 
toil of the Chinese peasant. Hunting is the foundation in the sea, several vessels, 
their chief amusemenf , and next to their loaded with ballast, were sunk, and upon 
herds, their principal means of subsistence, this the wall was erected. Every third man in 
Without the arts of civilized life, they are the empire was required to work on it,un- 
cruel and blood-thirsty, desirous of conquest, der the direction of Mung- teen, 240 B. 0. 
and insatiable in rapine. Even the eastern Some of the Huns having aokiiowlcSged the 
provinces of the Grecian colonies were often supremacy of China, committed only occa- 
molested by the savages who dwelt in the sioual depredations ; while others were fight- 
plains beyond the Oxns and Jaxartes. The iug against their neighbours, and therefore 
famous valour of the Persian heroes, Rustam wanted leisure to turn their arms against 
and Asfendiar, was signalized in the defence of China, They finally resolved to turn 
their . country against the Afrasiabs of the their wdiolo strength towards the west ; 
North ; and the invincible spirit of the same they tliofefore directed their march towards 
barbarians resisted the victorious arms of the Wolga and Oxus, settled in tho , steppes, 
Cyrus and Alexander. Tho Huns were not east of the Caspian sea, where they wero 
the least amongst those numerous hordes, frequently involved in hostilities with Per- . 
Their rulers, named Tanjou, gradually be- sia, but growing at length more civilized, 
came the conquerors and the sovereigus of a they oecame acquainted with the comfort^ 
formidable empire. Their victorious arms of a settled life. 

were only bounded by the Eastern Ocean ; One division of their hordes directed 
the' thinly-inhabited territories along the their march towards the north-west, and 
hanks of tho Amoor acknowledged their crossed the Imaus. Inured to the dreadful . . 
sway; they conquered countries near the cold of Siberia, they lost nothing of their 
Irtish and Imaus ; nothing could stop them natural ferocity ; but, unable ^to withstand y 
but the ice-fields of tho Arctic seas. Their the reiterated attacks of the Seen-pe (who • 
principal strength was in their innumerable with the Woo-Hisan form the Eastern Tar- 
cavalry, which appears to have been very [ tars) their implacable enemies, and of otbet ; 
skilful in tho use of the bow. Their march tribes, they emigrated farther to tho west. . ; 
Was neither checked by mountains nor tor- But the country had already been taken 
rents; they swam over the deepest rivers, and possession of by the Alani, a tribe equaU^:V 
surprised with rapid impetuosity the camps fierce and brave with tho Huns ; but . whQeie<k;; 
cf their enemies. Against such hordes no love of freedom was still greater, since th;^; 
military tactics, no fortifications, proved of did not suffer slavery amongst them, J Beii^ 
?®y araii. They carried all before them with descended from the Germanic and Saniiatite:;;f 
^rrosistible power, and never waited until a tribes, war was their principal oociipat^^ 
{iumeroQ$ army could be assembled to over- A naked soimetar stuck in the ground 
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sole object 6f their worship, the scalps of |‘ these found their way into" Sattiiishtra and 
l^lhoir enemies formed the trappings of their Mewar. It is on the eastern bank bftheChum- 
^^liorses, they treated with contempt the wi^iTior j bul, at tlio ancient Barolli, that tradition as* 
;lwho patiently awaited a natural lingering signs a residence to the Hoon; and one of the 
death, tjaweariod in war, and considering all celebrated temples at that place, called the 
nations as their enemies, they had spread Sengai’ Ohaori, is the marriage hall of the 
terror and desolation over all the regions of Hun prince, who is also declared to Imve been 
the Caspian sea, but encountered on the possessed of a lordship on the opposite bank, 
Thnais, their masters, the Huns. Their king occupying the site of the present town of 
was fllain, their nation dispersed, and the re- | Bhynsror. In the twelfth century, *the Hun 
ihainder of this once large nation found an must have possc.ssod consequence, to occupy 
asylum in the inaccessible mountains of the the place he holds - in the chronicle of the 
Caucasus. The torrent of this immense princes of Guzorat. The race is not extinct,, 
swarm of barbarians, increased by the fugi- One of the hards pointed out to Colonel Tod 
tive Alani, rushed further towards the west the residence of some in a village on the 
; with irresistible force. There the Huns A. D. estuary of the My hie, though degraded and 
372, met the well disciplined Ostrogoths, mixed with other classes. There are twq 
who shuddered at their approach. These tribes in the Himalaya who have preserved 
semi- barbarians viewed the Huns as the off- this designation. Tlie one in Gnari Khor- 
spring of witches and demons, who had just sum, who call tliomsclvcs Hutiid^*, the other 
emet^ged from the boundless deserts of Asia, being the Linibu in Nopal and Sikkim, u | 
• in order to inundate and destroy the world, large division of whom aro called Hung.— 

> Hiatilla or the white Huns, was a tribe of ToeVs RajasihaUj Vol 1, p. 109, llO. See 
who issued from the plains near the Mun-des. 

: north wall of China, made themselves mas- HUNDA, near Afctock. on the Indus, a 
ters of the country of Transoxania and anti- marble slab obtained here, has an inscrip- 
cipated the irruption of those Turkish tribes, lion in Sanscrit mixed with Hindi, of 
who some years afterwards expelled the Hia- date the seventh or eighth century, probably, 
tilia .from the lands that they Lad taken or later. It is in the Deva Nagari ami 
from the Saca? or Scythians. There is every mentions Deva, the husband of l^arbati. The 
ground to conoid an army of flesh-eating Turushca (Turks) ai'o men* 

the Hiatilla that invaded Persia in the mgn tioned. — Benfj. Sbc. Vol. Yl., p. 871). 
of Ba.hram-Gor : andthat it was to one of HUNDA PALU, a Malabar and Catuira 
their kings that Firoz fled. tree, which grows to about 18 inebes ui 

I :IUis a vafteyand towniiiCenti’al Asia,from diameter, and 20 foot high, It is not of 
which Lassen supposes the Szu Tartars wore much use except foi- its fruit which is eaten 
bxpolled by the Yue-tchi or White Huns,B. by the native.s and by wild animals . — Edyes 
i O. 150. The Szu Tartars ho supposed to be Fevrests. Malabar and Canara. 

;the Sacos and the Yue-tchi to bo theToeba- HUN 1)E8, is tbe snow tract of the fui’- 
After occupying Tahia or Sogdiana for ther Himalaya. The Hunnia all drink. 
,ja time, they are stated by the Chinese to tea and travel groat distances living on it 
; have been driven thence, also, by the Yeuger, and‘8attu,^ tlic3 flour of a parched grain,- 
Jfiome yeara afterwards, and to have latab- The Hunnia only grow small patches of 
■ Bsh^ themselves in Kipen, in which name ‘Uwa* a kind of barley, and obtain their 
L^sen i*ecogni8es the Kophen valley in the other grains from the hill territories of Bri- 
The great Kirghis horde is ad- tish India. They keep throe years supply 
A jaoetit to Hi and Tarbagatai. It is uiidet the of grain in store ; to obviate the stoppap® 
f.,4o3[nihion of China and e.xchauges largo of the roads. They are thorough borbari- 
, (^tiantities of cattle on the frontier for silk ans. They are a nomade people, their vil- 
;.vgoo^8 .— Chinese History Voh I, p, lages are mere tents. See Garkun, Gar- 
22.0 #0 262. Malcolm's History of Persia tok, .Sarkau, Sliib cliid, Znmpun. 

. HUNDI. Hind. A Bill of Exchange. 

. HCW or Hoon, amongst the Scythic HUNG All! AN. See India. Koros. 

Ifjifeft, who have secured -for themselves a HUNGOO; See Khyber, p. 517. . 

with the thirty-six races of India, is HUNGRIING, a district adjoining Ladak 

At what period this race so well belonging to the raja of Bisatun, its vil- 
by its ravages and settlement in Eu- lagos lying from 9,500 to 12,000 feet above 
J'ibpe, invaded Ihdia, we know not. D’Anville, the sea. See India, Maryul and Kunawav. 

the traveller, informs us, HUNGSHA. Sans, a duck/ goose, or 
i Wip:^e w^ the north of swan. Haugsa-Duta. Sans, fromhangsa, a 

j probable a colony of duck, or goose, and duta, amej^ngep^^ " 

. v. > -■ ■. " ■ .. . m 



See Sheap. 

HUNEAHA. Sane. Capparis borrida. 

HONKATAJUII. Bkng. PbyllaixtbuB, 

vitis-Idesa. , 

HUNNI. Hind. Quercus anuulata. 

HUNNOMAN, the Hindoo monke 3 ^-god. 
See Hauninan. 

HUNNU. Sing. Quicklime. 

HUNSHAJ. Hind. Adiantum capillus 
veneris also A. lunulatum, Btmn. Spr. See 
Ferns. 

HUNTER, Dr. Alexander, m. d., a medi- 
cal officer of the Madras Army who founded 
the first School of industrial Arts, seen in 
India. The first step he took, about the 
year 1851, was to appoint a committee of 
po'sons interested in the arts and mauufac- 
inres of India, and with much devotion and 
self sacrifice, by the year 1 87 1, he had tauj^ht 
one or other branch of Art to upwards of two 
thousand young men, all of whom had found 
ready employment. His success led to the 
formation of several other Schools of Art in 
various parts of India. 

HUNTER, the hunter race, who style 
theinsolvfs Bhowri, arc known as Hirn Shi- 
kari and Him Pardi. 'I’licy do not use the 
gun, hut snare or net birds and quadrupeds. 

HUNTER, Dr. W. W. t.. l. d. a Ben- 
gal Civil Servant, Author of Rural life in 
Bengal ; Comparative Dictionary of the 
aN oil* Aryan laugnagos of India. 

HUNTING LEOPARD, or Hunting 
Clicefa, Fells jubata. Sec Cheeia, Felis. 

HUNUFEE, one of the four principal 
maliomedan sects. 

II UNU-KIRlLliE, Singh. Grewiapanicu- 
lata. — Roxh, 

HUNUMAN, Singh, Presbytes priamus. 
See Simiadoj. 

HUN YAL? a pheasant ? of the Himalayas. 

HUNZA-NAGER, are two adjoining 
towns and include a small tract of country 
on the upper cour.se of a large feeder of the 
Gilgit river, having an area of 1672 square 
miles. See Kailas or Gangri Range. 

HUN-ZIL, Arad. Pers. Colocyuth. 
HUPPUNA KULGA MANYAM, Earn. 
tax on people of the salt-maker’s caste who 
nse buffaloes. — Wilsm, 

HUR or HURA. Hind. Tormiualia 
chebula. Myrobalan. 

HUR ! The battle shout of the Rajpoot. 

HURA CREPITANS. The sand box 
tree, a middle sized tree of rapid growth, 
native of tropical America. The trunk is 
^rongly armed, tho wood light and useless. 
The. seeds are poisonous. — M. E, J, B. Voigt. 

Cfard. 

•RUBAKAH. Can. Paspalum frumenta- 
ceunu, . 


HUREE-HARA. 

HURALA. Can. four sorts Of this seed 
are grown in Afysore, viz,, Marahwtta, 
Chitta Hurala, Doda Hurala, and Tu^a 
Hurala. They are called, in English, Lamp 
oil seeds. Thu second and third are 
exported to the adjacent countries . oj 
1857. 

HURALI. Can. Dolichos biflorus. 

HU RB ARAH. Duk. Cicer. arietinuMC, 

HURD A. also Har-Hara, also 
Mar. Gond. Hind. Tcrminalia chebula, liy- 
robalan. 

HURDLMURDI. Pers. in Persia a term . 
employed to designate all the trifling buh ne- 
cessary articles which travellers fling in 
small bags, and carry across the saddle on a 
journey, in order to have them at hand. 

llUllDOO ? Hind. Nauclea cordifolia.— 

lloxh. 

HURDOUR orHardaur, is the name given 
in Hindustan to tho oblong mounds, raised in 
villages, and studded with flags, for the pur- 
pose of averting epidemic diseases, and es- 
pecially the cholera morbus. It is called 
after Hurdoul Lala, the sou of Bursing Deo, 
from whom arc descended tlie rajas of Dut- 
tca. The natives have a firm pci'suasion 
that the cholera broke out in lord Hastings' 
camp in consequence of beef having been 
killed for tlie European soldiers within the 
grove where reposo the ashes of this Bun- 
delcuiid chief. So rapid has been the ex- 
tension of this worslup, that it now prevails 
throughout tho Upper and Central Doab, a 
great part ^ of Rohilcund, and to the banks 
of the Sutlej. To the eastward, tho wor- 
ship of Hoolka Devi (the goddess of vo- 
mittiug) has been prevalent since the same , 
period.’-- Ellwt Supp. Gloss. • » v 

HURD WAR. The chief towns on the 
banks of the Ganges are Hurdwar, Bijnonr, 
Furrakkabad, Cawnpore, Mirzapore, Be- 
uaius, Ghazipur, Patna, Monghir, Bba- 
gulpur, Rnjmabal, Rampur, and Pubna.. 
Hurdwar, situated on the right bank - of 
tho Gange.s near Roorkee, is a well known 
place of hiudoo pilgrimage. Every .twelfth . 
year the ‘ Koomb * fair, as it • is 
assumes large proportions. The fair wWo^; 
was held in April 1 867, was termed by v 
brahmins the * Maha Kidar Koomb,' and,' 
it was suppo.sed by many devotees to be tbc'^ 
last Koomb of any magnitude which wOnft^f 
be held at Hurdwar the gathering waS;]^fe 
portionately great. Hurd war, means the 
of the Ganges from Dwara, a door.*^A!^hi$ 
Ind. Adm., Vol. XII, p. 102. 

HUREE-HARA. Sans, both 
derived from rhree, to take away,po8Sib]^ |p|i 
source of the English word to^hatiy. ; 



'%«iStJBEE^PRlTA. Saks, signifies beiov- 
HtJRBBTUKEE. Beno. Terminalia che- 

V ’ H Sans, the last word is 

V ihS? ijnperative of vala, to speak. 

Hind, also Chelraeri, 
: Hli Oicca disticba. 

ISUREEB. Akab. Beng. Guz. Hind 
■' O^ss seed. See HariF. 

/ HTJR-GANJ. A Eamo of Khiva, 

; , OBUR GOVIND. See Sikh. 

: HXJR, Har, or hara, also “ hiil.’* a plough, 

. The ordinary plough of India has neither 
iSbtilter to cut tho soil, nor mould-board to 
" 4urn it over. Nevertheless, simple as the 
Hul is and wretched in construction, it is 
' to the light Indian soil, 

/' aitid does its duty well under the able agri- 
jbblturists of India. The average produce of 
.i'- .jihe province of Allahabad is.fifty-six bushels 
ofVhoat to the English acre : the drill, which 
hi» within tho last century been intro- 
duced into British field husbandry, and had, 

; tiH lately, in the Northern counties to combat 
; many native prejudices, has been in use in 
; time immemorial. Supp. 

Gloss. ' 

' HURHURYA. Hind, Cleorae viscosa ; 
Polanisia icosandra. — IF. and A. 

HUUI. — PCasiiarina muricata. 

HURIAL. An animal of tho goat or deer 
tribe inhabiting the Salt Range, 

HtJRIDA. Beng. also Huvidra Sansc. 


eura both: tilter Uto KWeef 
sowing; i. e. in the months of Sawuu and 
Katik. The plough is washed and decorated 
with garlands, and to use it, or lend it, after 
this day is deemed unlucky. The practice 
reminds of the Eool-plough in England, a 
ceremony observed on the Monday after 
twelfth day, which is therefore called 
Plough-Monday ; on which occasion a 
plough adorned with ribands is carried 
about, and the peasants meet together to 
feast themselves, as well as wish themselves 
a plentiful harvest from the great corn sown 
(as they call Wheat and Rye), as well as to 
wish a God-speed to tho plough, as soon as 
they begin to break tho ground to sow 
barley and other corn . — British Apollo , Vol. 
II. No. 92 quoted in Elliot Supp. Gloss. 

HURPHARURI, Duk. Phyllanthus longi- 
folins. 

HURR of Kumaon, Terminalia chebuhi. 

HURREEBAYL, Lit. a green creeper, or 
Shookrana. a mahomedan ceremony. 

. HURREE-KE-PUTTUN, See Kunawer. 

HURHEERA, Hind. Cookery. 

HURRIA, Daiulin’s name for certain In- 
dian colubers, tlio scales or plates oil tlie 
base of whose tails are constantly simple, 
and those of the point double. — Eng. Ctjc. 
See Reptiles. 

HU RRLV-KADDIJ, Hind. Calabash. 

HTJRRIALI, Duk Cynodon dactyloii. 
Sec Graminacem. 

HURRIA SHUK CHINA, Beng. Smilax 


'Curcuma longa, Turmeric, from “ hurit,*’ Iance^^foIia. 

Simsc. light yellow. HURRICANES. 

HURIP. Ab. Beng. Guz. Hind. Cress Tufan, Ar. Typhoon, 


seed. See Hurfee. 


Mondeing Bubji. Gird-bad, I'kRS. 


:V *HURIHAYA, Sans, from barit, light yel- At the season of their occurrenco, from 
law," and haya, a horse. December to April, hurricanes form a great 

HURINHURA, Beng. Hind. Aglaia rohi- topic of interest and discussion in thcMau- 
iapa, Ampora rohituka. W. md A. ^ ritius. The immediate cause of these at- 

^ mospherical phenomena has been supposed 

’ to be a disturbance of the equilibrium in tho 

mJBI PURBAT, a peak in tho mountain air that takes place at the change of tho 
Xakbt^i-solimaii. monsoons. This period of strife lasts about 

> : ftURI TUKI, Beng. Terminalia citrina, a month and then the hurricanes rage with 
y chebula. terrific violence. Bedfield, Bead, Capper, 

.pUBKU.of Kanavvar, Rhus acuminata, Thom, Piddington^ and others have ex- 

plained the laws by which they suppose 
.SSfl^MAL. — H ind. Harmala ruta, Pega- them to be governed and their hypothesis 
jy^v^te^^irmala, wild rue. is perfectly well known and understood by 

.vt" See Purinuli. ‘ ; the Mauritians. The islands of Mauritius, 

^^RCBNA, See Kattyawar. . Bourbon and Ro^riqne, lie directly in their 

;^.:3TOBSA, Beng. Duk. Sapinm Indicum. ordinary track and if either of them happen 
■ l^ptJRPpOJEE, or Harpuji. Amongst the to fall within the vortex of one of these hur- 

of India the wor- ricanes the consequences to life and proper- 

This takes place on the ty are terrible indeed. Of those who have 

closes the season , of ploughing resided at Mauritius who have earnestly stu- 

occurs in the died and duicussed the lehioh^vem 
but in some places it oc- these storms may be mentioned Dr. ^hoiff, 
■ 082 , 



wel^ known, Lieutenant 
fryers of the Koyal Engineers, and Mr:Sedge- 
wick, who published a lifctie work, which he 
called, “ The True Principle,” and which has 
been reviewed by Dr. Tliom, and lastly, Mr. 
Bosquett, of the observatory at Mauritius, 
who translated into French Piddington’s 
Horn book witlt annotations of his own and 
who claimed to be able, by careful and con- 
stant meteorological observations, to fore- 
tell the existence of hurricanes in the Indian 
ocean and to describe the conrse they will 
take. The chart in Piddingtoii’s Horn book, 
shows that these cyclones never extend to 
the northward of 10 ® or 1 2® south latitude 
in the meridian of Mauritius. Therefore 
vessels leaving the island in the hurricane 
season, for any part of India, should 
steer to the northward passing well to the 
westward of tho Cargades, a most dan- 
gerous group, thus keeping a clear sea 
open to the westward, that there may be 
nothing in the way should it bo desirable 
to run to the northward and westward, 
which would be the true course to take in 
case of encountering the southwestern or 
northwestern quadrants of a cyclone (of which 
in the hurricane season a vessel from Maur 
tins is in danger) and this' course she 
should keep until she is sufficiently far north 
to be beyond its influence. Steamers of 
course have superior means of avoiding these 
storms as they have tlie power of steering 
the most judicious course to escape from 
their greatest fury. 

A hurricane means a turning storm of 
wind blowing with great violence, and shift- 
ing more or lejss suddenly, so as to blow 
half or entirely round the compass in a few 
hours. The present state of our knowledge 
seems to show tliat, for the AVest Indies, the 
Bay of Bengal, and the China Sea, the wind in 
a hurricane has two motions, the one a turn- 
ing or veering round upon a centre, and the 
other a straight or curved motion forward, 
so that it is both turning round and rolling 
forwai^at the same time. It appears also 
that, 'when it occurs on tho North side of 
the Equator it turns frorp tlie East, or the 
right hand, by tho North, to wands tho AVest ; 
pr contrary to .the bauds of a watch ; and 
in the Southern hemisphere, that its motion 
is the contrary way, or with the hands of a 
watch. Piddiugton’s first memoir, with the 
charts and diagrams, showed that this, rule 
held good for the storm of Jane 1839 off the 
Sand Heads ; and that the wind was really 
blowing in great circles in a direction as des- 
cribed, i, e., against that of the bands of a 
Watch* : He assumed, then, that tho hurricanes 
iftthe Bay of Bengal always follow this law. 


Tho’tyfoons and storms of .the China 
Sea and eastern coast of Asia, appear - to 
be similar in character tc the Janrric^o 
of the West Indies and the storiha^f Jfcho 
United States Coast, when prevailuig 
in the same latitudes. A tyfoon whtoh 
occurred in the China sea in 1 83 1 , 
probable grounds for connecting the 
ricane at Manilla, Oct. 23-24, with that bf ; 
Oct. 31 at Balasore, on the shores of the Bbjfi' 
of Bengal. y ; 

A tremendous hurricane with an iiinndatioii ' 
caused by a storm wave, occurred at Cut-^y 
tack aud around Calcutta on the 3Gth NoV; 
1831. A hurricane occurred at Coringa 
and Masulipatam on the 28th October 
1800. One causing great loss occurred at 
Bombay on the 15th Juno 1337, a destruc- 
tive one occurred at Bombay on the 2pd 
November, 1854. A violent hurricane oc*? 
curred at Rutnaghevry on the 1 9th April 
1847. In tlio Bay of Bengal, the hurricaucs 
usually occur at tho clianges of the mon- 
soons, in March, April and May and in Oc- 
tober, November and December. FMington*» 
Law of Storvis, p. 524. American Expedition 
iif Japan* p. 137. See Gales, Monsoons. 

HURBIN-HARA. Hind. Amoora rohi- 

tuka,.WiS‘A. 

HURRIPHAL. Beng. Cicca disticha L.- 

HURRUK. Tel. Sin(*. Tallow. 

HURRUM PILLU. Tam. Cynodon dac- 
tylcm. 

HURRUND. See Khyber p. 515. 

HURSHMUN. Beng. Prasium melis- 
sifolium. ^ 


HURSTNG. Can. also Hursingar. 'HiNp. 
Nyctaiitlies arbor tristis. 

HURTAL. Persulpliuret of Arsenic:,, 
Orpiment. There are two kinds, viz. Gobr 
heri Imrtal, in yellow flakes, used in oil 
painting, one seer costs one rupee Four annas. 
Tabki hurtal, greenish, crystallized, givett 
by fakeers, in fumigation ; one ruttee of it is 
wrapped up in a leaf of “ Muggarbel,” and 
smoked in a hookah : it is evideut that the 
smoker only escapes dangerous consequenicov ; 
owing to the heat volatilizing most of the ; ' 
arsciiic : as it is, the little inhaled oft^ : 
make.s the person senseless, salt is then giybA , 
to restore the senses : tlius employed, tabl^' I 
hurtal is considered a most powerful apbro^.S 
disiac, it Is also used in ointment : costs 
rupees for one seer.— 6rcnZ. Med. Top. p. 

nURUBA-HEGGADE. Hwj). The 
man of shepherds in Mysore’ &c., Wikm. itt 
HURA-GOURI Sans. fromHara (Sb* 
and Gouri, the light yellow. ’ , y 

HURULI. ’ Can. Dolichos uniflornsiK/^'^' 
HURA-NAT’HA. Sans Evom 



|4v ': ■ HUSAIS^O^GA.-; 

of Sbiva, and Nat*-ha Sans, a loi'd, 1526; A tompbraiy union rif the' 
i^fiierally the lord Shiva. ' Beejapoor, Goloohda, and Ahmpdnngger, in 

fetlRUNSEEAv See Kush. . 1564, enabled them to subvert the empire of 

S HUfiiUT, or harat. A Persian wheel for Beejanugger and reduce the power of its 

‘ drawing water from a well. The word is a chief to that of a petty raja. A similar fate 

; corruption of Ruhiib or Arhut. Bup-p, awaited the portion of Ahmed, which consist- 

GIqbb. ed of the southern part of Berar ; it subsisted 

HUSAINi a son of Ali. See Hasan, Kh.alif. as a kingdom only four generations, and was 
HUSAIJN-BIN-ALI-UL-VAIZ, surnamed anne.xetl to his dominions by the king of 
Kashifl. He translated the fables of Bedpai Ahmednugger in the year 1574. The Deccan 
from the Arabic of Tbn Makaffa and named was therefore, at the the time when its inva- 
theih Anwar-i*Sobaili, or the lights of sion was projected by the Moguls, divided 
Canopus. among the sovereigns of Beejapoor, Ahmed- 

HUSAINI. Hind. A kind of grape, the nugger and Golconda. In the yesir 1693, 

large sweet kind that are packed in boxes, when Akbar, the emperor of Delhi, found 

and sent from Kabul in the cold season. himself master from the mountains of Persia 
HUSAIN GANGA. Tn A. D. 1847, four and Tartary to the confiuoa of the Deccan, 
years before the death of Maliommed Tagh- lie cast his eyes on the contigu6u.s land, 
lak, Husain Gaiiga, an ofliccr of high station — Elphinstoncs Lidia^ 11. App^ Bngrjs ih 
in the Deccan, headed a successful revolt Nizam. 

against his master, and established what HUSBANDRY and silk weaving were tho 
is known as the Bahmanee dynasty of the earliest of the arts cultivated by the Chinese 
Deccan, fixing his capital at Goolbnrga. peoplo;thoformerwasinbrodiicedbyShiu- 
HnshinGangawasthefirstindepeudentmaho* noug, the immediate successor of Po-hi and 
: medan king of the Dcccan.and was an Affghan tlie silk weaving by an empress, and to both of 
of the lowest rank, a native of Delhi. Ho these benefactors tho Chinese perform anuiuil 
farmed a small spot of land belonging to a sacrifices on their festival days. Husbandry is 
brahmin astrologer named Ganga, who was still highly honored and, annually, at a grand 
in favour with the king ; and having accident- festival in honour of tho spring, tho emperor 
ally. found a treasure in his field, ho had tlio ploughs and sows a field. The Egyptians, 
honesty to give notice of it to his landlord. Persians and Greeks held games and festi- 
The astrologer was so much struck with his vals mingled with religions ceremonies at 
integrity that he exerted all his influence at seed sowing, and in Enghmd, formerly, the 
, court U) advance his fortunes. HuSaiu thus festival of Plough Monday was held, during 
rose. to a great station in tho Deijcaii, where which tho plough light was set up before 
^iiis merit marked him outaraoug his equals 
to be their leader in their revolt. He had 

before assumed tho name of Ganga, in grati- ^hich the shirts of the coloured population 
tude to his benefactor; and now, from a si- are made. It is made from tho flbro of the 
milar motive, added that of Bahmanee (brali- Musatexti lia. — OUp/uint, 
min,) by which hi.s dynasty; was afterwards HUSHANGABAD, in L. 22 ® 45 ; N, 
distinguished. With the extinction of tho and 77 ® 42, E. in Mai wa, on the left bank of 
Bahmanee family, in 1512, sprang tho sepa- the Nerbndda, 144 miles E. ofMhowis 1,060 
pate'mabomedan governments in the Deccan, ft. above the sea. Half of the principality of 
respectively of Beejapoor, Ahmednugger, Bhopal was founded on usurpations from tho 
Beder, Ellichpoor, and Golconda. Slab* Gonds, who appear to have migrated in force 
mood^fi nominal sovereignty lasted for thirty- towards the middle of the 1 7th century, and to 
seven years, during which the Deceanee em- have made themselves supreme in the valleyof 
pipe was divided into five several kingdoms— tho Nerbudda, about Hushangabad, in spite 
‘ that of Beejapoor, or Viziapoor, founded by of the exertions of Aurungzeb, until an 
Easnf Adftl Shah ; that of Amednugger found- Afghan adventurer attacked and subdued 
ed by Ahmed Nizam ' Bhairi, that of Berar, them, converting some to mahomedanism. 
fputidedby Abmed-ool-Mulk, that’o^Golcouda There are now several mahotfiedan Gonds in 
^ ipnn^Od by Qutub-ool-Mulk, their respective the possession of little fiefs on either sido'of 
gOTorhors, and that of Ahrnedabad Beder, the Nerbudda. — Latham, 
founded by Ameer Bareed, who rendered HUSHTNUGGUR, a town to the west 
Mmself master of the person and throne of of the Ensufyze valley separated by a too 
bialttBster, and retained the provinces which desert plain," The Hushtuuggur state is m u. 
ihad nbt been graa^ usurpers, narrow but fertile tract.' It was fbr many 

Thi^ievoltit^riJ after being several years in years the feudal domain of Dost Mafiomed’iJ 
0(^8^ the year brother, sultan Mahothod. It derives its 

ft*’*-'..’. ' • ■...■.V-' , 



HUZAEA^: 

miine large villagee, Miasht-tiagar' 2,000 fighiiogmen. The principfA blU ^ 

ho^ekutg on the, S wat river.-*i2ec. 0, of known as the * Black moantain* llrbht ite'd^l*^ 

I. No. lL ' and gloomy aspect. In the adjoining 

HUSHYARPUR, at this place and ie within the Hazara border, lies Westem^CiQitUK* 
Klaugra are patches of the Sal tree, bat the noulee, the fief of a Chief politically depeiijU 
tree here attains its western limit, and has out on the British. 
not been seen across the Ravi. — Econ. Prod, * HUSTI-SOONfDA. Beng. Indian tiur4^ 
Pttiy., p, 537. sole, Tiaridium indicum. 

HIJSl^S, on which the prodigal son de- HUT. The circular form of hut is the only:, 
sired to appease his hunger, were the pods style of architecture adopted amongf all Aa;? 
of the Ceratonia siliqua. tribes of Central Africa, and also among. the ' 

J5USSAN YUSUF, of Lahore, is the silU Arabs of Upper Egypt ; and although theita;\ 
ceous frustule of one of the Diatomacem. It differ more or less in the form of the roof, no 
is of a pyramidal form with a convex base, tribe has ever yet sufficiently advanced to 
and on each triangular face is a prominent construct a window. See Houses, 
rounded knot ; these markings are not af- HUTE. Gek. Hats, 
fected by acids, and remain after heating to HUT’HEELE or Hat’bile, one of the 
redness. When heated in a reduction tube, Puchpeeree, or live noted saints of the lower 
it gives off a peculiar smell and combustible orders of Hindustan. Ho is said to be the . 
gas, showing that it is quite in a fresh state, sister’s sou of Gliazee Meean and lies buried 
otherwise it appears somewhat similar to a at Bahraich, near the tomb of that celebrated 
fossil. Hussan Yusuf is collected in lakes martyr. 

and ponds in the hills around Srinagar, in HUTSEAOU, StNG. Black pepper. 

Kashmir. It floats on the surface and is HUTSOO, a tributary to the Mahanuddy’ 
skimmed off and dried . — PowdVs Hand- mer Lat. 23® 18’, Ion. 82® 32’. S., flows 
book, p. 320. into the Mahanuddy, length, 130 miles. 

HlfSSE LUBAN. Pers. Styrax benzoin. HUTTIAN, Bind. Eriodendronanfractuo- 
•^Dryander. sum. Huttiau ka Gond. Hind. Gum *of 

HUSSEIN, sheikh of the Alouiu tribe, was Eriodendron anfractuosum. 
well known to all travellers who journeyed HU WA, Eve. the mother of life, 
to Petra and Jerusalem by the way of Akaba, HUNGER, Beng. Cocculus villosus D. 0. 

and generally to their cost. Taking advantage HUYA-GRUVA, Sans, from haya, a 

of their position, when they must either give horse, and gi'iva the back of the neck, 
up seeiug Petra or accede to his exorbitant HUYER, Beng. Cocculus villosus. ^ 
demands, he succeeded frequently in extor* HUZARA, a district in the extreme 
ting a far larger sum than under ordinary north-west angle of the Sind Saugur doab, 
circumstances would be paid for the hire of between the rivers Jholum and Indus. It. 
camels. He was sly, wily and cunning, posses- consists of a series of valleys encircled by 
Bed of great skill in arraugitig a bargain, but hills, among the most remarkable of , 
with his own tribe be boro the reputation of which are the Doond aiid Siittco Hills (on a' , 
being a coijvard, though very clever with his spur of which range the sanatarium of ' 
tongue. Murree is built ; as also the Bhangree moan* , 

HUSSE-UL-JAWI. Akab. Styrax ben- tain, opposite to the lofty Mahaban, which, ; 
zoin.— .Ur/yawdcT. though rising on tho other side of the Indus , 

HUSSijN AND HUSSEIN, sons of Ali overtops the surrounding ranges. Tho 
and of his wife Fatimali, the daughter of Ma- whole tract undulates with ridges, and OT),t ; 
horned. Both were destroyed, the former by of a horizontal area of 2,500 square miles,: , 
poison, and the latter slain by a party of sesarcely more than a tenth is level. The 
Yezeed’s soldiery. Ilussun was buried at only plain of any extent is that of Hazsrsi: ; 
Meclina. They are regarded as martyrs, ami proper, in which are situated the canton* - 
during the Mohurrum, ‘Marseea’ orfuiier- ment of Baroo Kote,.aud Hurreeporo thO;;, 

8'1 odes are recited in their names, with capital. There is also the valley of Pnklee-^ ^ 
a pathos such, .as few can listen to without the smaller one of Khanpur, and^the traci;;;. 
eep emotion. between the Indus and the far-%ned uioun* 

HUSSUNZYE. Between the extreme tain of G^ndgurh. B. and G. of S. M. 2^;;. 
aortkern frontier of the Huzara district and QUZARA, about Herat, are 
'■ tudns there lies a somewhat narrow Strip cre^ to Persia, and the whole ^ countiy: . 

itod mquntainotts territory—this the Indus is inhabited by ri^id snoM|^ ' 
is ini^jgted |>y the Hussunzye who therefore mahoinedans. Still, with a tolerant polia)| 
ih Oisrludus, that is, on the left bank that interfered not with their reli^pn^ 

They could number, perhaps, power might overrun and 
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''*gion Ijing between India and Persia. Had 
Eunje^ Sing, in the outset of his career, 
permitted the mahomedans to pray aloud 
and kill cows, he might have possessed him- 
self of the entire kingdom of Ahmed Shah 
^Dooranee. Paper-s East India Oahul and 
AffghanUtan, p. See Hazura. 

HUZIZ-I-HINDL Arab. Micrantha, 

Wall 

HUZltAT IMAM a town on the S. bank 
pf the Oxns, producing good silk. 

' HUZRAT SHAH, a name of Mowla 

All. 

‘ HUZRUT SHAH BABA, Faqr-ood Deea, 
6nnj ool Israr, a mahomedn n saint. 

. HUZURESH, name of ilic trauHlfitiou of 
the Zendavesta into Pchlavi, a mixturo of 
Semitic and Iranian, made in the time of the 
Sassanidm. Polilavi was the language used 
by the Sassanian dynafity. — Bunsen. Max 
MvUer, Soo Honover. 

HVBDB. Dan. TVheat. 

HWA-KEA-TSZE. Tho Chinese cycle 
of sixty years is called Hwa-kea-tazo. The 
Ohinesoyear commences from the conjunction 
of the sun and moon, or from tho neai est new 
moon, to the fifteenth degree of Aquarius. 
It has twelve lunar months, some of twenty- 
nine, some of thirty days. To adjust tho lu- 
nations with the course of the sun, they in- 
sert, when necessary, an intercalary montli. 

a^d night are divided into twelve 
periods, each of two honrs.-^Gutzlaff^s 
Chinese History, p. 73. 

HWAN-TE, the creature of the empress 
and Loang-ke, asconiled the throne in 147 . 
The harvest bad fov several years been very 
bad ; and a (h'ought destroying the crop of 
l$8,morethaa 100,000 families of the province 
ofKechoo left tljeir homes in search of a bet- 
ter country. Gulzlaff^s Chinese History. Vol. 
I. p. 269. 

HWANG HAE, or the Yellow Sea, on the 
east ooast of China, is bounded on tho wt^sl 
by the deep bight of the (;o»«ifccomprehe«idod 
Wweeu the Yang-tsze-keaug and the Bhan- 
iang promontory, and on the east by the 
coast of Corea. It is mostly muddy and of 
a yellow colour near the land.— iIor«6. 

HWANG HO or Yellow River, on the 
east ooast of China, is little inferior to the 
Yang-tsse-koang river in magnitude. Its 
entrance is in about lat. 34^ 2’ N, long 
' 119^ 61 £, but is little known to Europeans. 
-^Horsb. 

HWANG-H^ Chin. Oookia punct|ta? 

HWAN THSANG. A Chinese pilgrim 
into Afghanistan and India in the 6tb Oen^ 
tury who wrote a book entitled Siiin-Ei or 
detoriptions of the countries of tbe west. 
^HiwanTbsang. 


HYiBNINA. 

HYA/ Sans. A horse, EJ, sun, whence 
andvAwHA. ajjpears to have been 
a term of Scy thic origin for tbe sun, and Her! 
the Indian Apollo is addressed as the sun. 
Hiul or Jinl of northern nations is the Hindu 
Sacranta. Hiul may be the Noel of France 
TntrARaj.Vol. I.p.24. 

HYACINTH, a mineml consisting of 
silica and zirconia, transparent, and of a red 
colour. See Jargoon ; Zircon ; Garnet. 

HYAGINTHINA. See Ledebauria. 
IIYACINTHUS ORIENTALIS, the well 
known hyacinth plants of Europe, are much 
esteemed for their beautiful ana ornamental 
appearance, they are grown both in beds and 
in glasses of water, the H. oriental is is one of 
tho most beautiful and fragrant : native name 
is sambul; bulbs of different species are 
easily procurable from China . — Biddell 

HYiENINA, the name of a sub- family of 
the Family Fidida^, of digitigrade carnivo-l 
rous maiumaiiti, distinguished by having 
their fore-legs longer than their hind-legs, 
by their rough tongue, great and conical 
molai-, ov latiier cuttiiig-jind- crushing, ieetli, 

I projectijig i^yes, large ears, and a deep and 
glandular pouch beneath the anus. 

6 l-t 6-6 

Incisors,— ; canines,- : uiolBrs, — rJJ. 

6 1-1 14 

The false molars, three above and four be- 
low, arc conical, blunt, and very largo. The 
upper fiesh-tooth (camassiorc) has a small 
tubercle within and in front, but the lower 
one has none, and pi'esents only two tren- 
chant points. Tho whole of the dental and 
molar organisation, and indeed the whole 
cranial structure, appears to have been 
formed with a view to the bringing into tho 
most' available action the formidable natural 
instruments which enablo the* hyroiias to 
break the hardest bones. In general foi*m 
the hyirnas resemble dogs more than eats 
and LinnflBus classed them with the former 
to which they appear united by the Lycaon 
pictus of S. Africa. There is only one 
.species in India, the striped Hyena, viz : 

Hyflona striata, Zimfaermaa 
II. vulgaris, DertMtesi 

Taras. Hind. hukra-bag*h. Hinp. 

Hundar^ „ Naukra Bagh. 

Jhirakof HoaRiAiiA. Har-vagb. « 

Lakhar-bagbar. Bern of CsKTEAt INW* •• 

N. India, Hind, Kirbfc Can'W®* 

Lokrabag. „ Kat-kirba. »» 

Lakar-bs^’h. „ . Sonaa-gandii. 

The striped hyena is of a pal® yell®y^*®^ 
gray colour, with tr^syerse tawny strip^j 
neck and back maned, an? ordinary 
3 ft, 6 in. to root of tail, tail 17 inenes. > 
prefers open country and gen^Uy dig® * 
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liolo for its don on the sido of a hill or Diarbikr iu company with his nQole^ and 
mottutain, or lurks amongst ruins. It is after many difficulties and dangers^ found 
quite a’ nocturnal animal, sallying forth his way to Beder, at which plioc sultan Ma- 
after dark and hunting for carcases, the homed Luskari Bahmani of Bodor and Gul« 
bones of which it gnaws occasionally catch- burgah then held his court. Ferishta, in hia 
ing some prowling dog or stray sheep. It history of the Bahmani dynasty states that 
generally returns to its den before sunrise, sultan Kuli, in the first instance, obtained 
Its call is very unpleasant, almost unearthly, employment at the Bahmani court as one of 
The young are easily tamed and show much the Turki ghulam in personal attendance 
attachment to their keepers or masters, upon the king, but this appears to be denied 
uttering sounds not unliko human laughter, by the author of Towarikh-i-Qutub Shahi, 
Jerdon*8 Mammals of India. who asserts that sultan Kuli was from the 

HYA ETYA. — ? Cow tree. first employed in a situation befitting his 

HYALiEA TRIDBNTAI’A, La'in. of the rank and family and from liis talents and 
seas of the B. Archipelago, has the power of courage early rose to the command of the 
expanding its keel appendices into the form Beder armies, and the government of the 
of large oval semi-transparent leaves of a province of Tt lingana. On the decadency 
light green colour.— OoZZmyjt'ood. of the Bahmani dynasty, during the latter 

HYAT, Ab. life', said by miihoinedans to part- of the reign of Mahmned 11. wlmn the 
have been created on the tenth day of Mo- govtjrnment had been virtually usurped by 
hurrnm. the minister Kasim Burid, saltan Kuli seiz- 

HYAT QULUN’DUR, or Baba-Boodun or ed the province of Telingana and some years 
Bawa-Bpodun, a mahomodan saint. afLcrvvards, took the title of Qntub shah, 

HY-dHY. Chin. Agar-agar Malay, a 4his latter event occurred iu A. D. 1520 or 
species of maiune alga, the Fucus tenax ; thereabouts, and the QiituB Shahi dynasty 
occurs in many of the Malayan islands, and existed in Telingana under this name for a 
forms a considerable article of export to period of nea-rly 200 years. The following 
China by junks. It is esculent when boiled kin^s of this bouse reigned between the 
to a jelly, and is also used by the Chinese as period of its establishment and the siege 
a vegetable glue and in their paintings. It and capture of Golcondah by Aurongzeb, ia 
abounds on the coral shoals in the vicini- A. 1). 1087 : — 

ty of Singapore but the finest known in the Sultan Kuli Qutub Shah - • 1612-154!3 

Archipelago is found on the coast of Billi- Jumshid Qutub Shah - - 1543 

ton. The chief consumption of it by the Sheik Sultan Kuli - - -1 550 

Chinese is in the dressing and glazing of Ibrahim Kiitqb Shhlt ^ - . 1557 

their cotton manufactures and the prepara- Abdul Muzulfer Sultan - ’ll *>80 

tion of sacrifice paper and paintings for their Mahomed Kuli Qutub Shah 

temples. A small portion of the finest part Sultan Mahomed Qutub Shah ■ 1611-1626 
is sometimes made into a firm jelly which Sultan Abdulah Qutub Shall • 1626-1673 
oil being cut up and preserved in syrup Abdul Hossain Qutub Sbab 1673-1083. 
makes a delicious sweetmeat , — Crawfurd The hist named is commonly known by the 
I^ic.pageG. name of Thannah Shah. Another account 

HYDASPBS or Jehlum, the modem describes the founder of this dynasty, Sultan 
Behnt, was called Bedaepos or Hydaspes by Kuli as the son of Orneer Kooli, a Toorkman 
the Greeks, Behut is the modern abbrevi- chief, who claimed to be a lineal descendant 
ation for the ancient Vitasta. of the prophet Noah, throughhis son JapheC. 

HYDATINA, a genus of molluscs. He was born in the town of Hamodur, and 

HYDERABAD. The present dynasty, when a youth accompanied his paternal uncle 
the Asof.Jahi, was preceded by the Qutub to India and reached the town of Beder, 
Shahi dynasty of Golcondah, and the follow- then the seat of Goverinuent of the Bahmani 
jng remarks on have been extracted from kings, about the close of the reign of sultan 
the Hadikat-nol-Alum, a work compiled by Mahomed Shah Lashkarri Bahmani, was af- 
Heer Alam, minister to the nizam Sikunder tterwards dignified with the title of Qutnb-ttU 
Jfth. Sultan Knli, the founder of the dy- Mulk i. e. ' the i*oUr star of the state * to 
nasty, was descended from the chiefs of the it was attached as a jaghir the town of 
Karakonilu tribe of Kurds, and appears to Golcondah and the surrounding villages. Bfe 
^ave been born near Diarbikr. The tribe was afterwards promoted to the command 
Jo which he belonged having been i^bduod "bf all the troops in that vicinity. On the 
V Mir Hussain— and subjected to the decadence of the Bahmani power, QntubruU ;; 
A^kunelu tribe of which that chief was head, Mulk threw off its control, in 1612, though 
'^ttltfiua ‘Kuli,.to save his life, fled from according to some historians he did not 
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Atime of an independent sovereign 1,000 hpr8e,:called the city Bhagnnggar but 

fbr some years snbfi^qnentiy,* probably ^a^ after wards changed it to Hyderabad. Hy. 
1620. The seat of government was estab- derabad remained without wd Is till Mubaris 
lished at Golcondah formerly known by the khan, subadai* of the Dekkan, commenced 
Hindu name. The limits of the territory them — he, however, had not finished one* 
contained within his dominions are describ- third, when lie died, Und they were after* 
ed by the author of the Hadikut-opl-alnm, as wards finished by Asof Jah. Sultan Malio* 
extending from Chandah in the north to the med Kali, built the Char Miriar, the Mecca 
Carnatic, and from the sea shore of Orissa, Musjid 1008, and died in 1611- 1020, liis tomb 
Yis^apatam and Masulipatam to Beder and bears this date ; succeeded by his nephew 
the Bijapbor territories on the west. The sultan Mahomed Qutb Shah, who died in 
author declares that Sultan Kuli seeing that 1626-1035, his tomb bears this date, be- 
Stiltau Mahomed Sbah Lushkarri was tween it and that of sultan Abdulla, is a 
inuoh attached to his Turki slaves entered tomb erected to his wife Hyat Begum, who 
the band and was appointed to the charge of died in 1660-1077. The musjid in its im* 
distributing the pay, &c., to the mahal. mediate, vicinity was erected by the princess. 
After a reign of 31 years, Sultan Kuli was Sultan Abdulla, died in 1673-1083 ; succeed- 
murdered by a Turki slave at Golcondah ed by bis son-in-law Abdul Hoossein, com- 
at the. instigation of bis son Jumsliid, A. D., monly called Tliannab Shah, and with this 
1643, A. H. 960.* He was murdered in the individual the dynasty closed — Aurungzebe 
mo^ue situated inside the town, and was in attacked G olcondah, took the king prisoner 
i tbetict of directing the masons to break open in 1687-1093 and carried him to Ahmed- 
B door to escape assassination, when the man mijrgur whci e he and Aurungzeb, died, 
erriployed by bis son stabbed him. Ho died Nizam-vil-Mnlk, was the first of the pre- 
at the age of 90 years, and was succeeded sent dynasty. The territory which, as ado- 
by his son Yar Kuli Jumsbid Khan, who puty, ho ruled; was 100,000 square miles in 
bfkd murdered liis elder brother Malik area, and he threw aside his allegiance to 
Qutb-nd-din during their father*s existence, the emperor of Delhi. Asof Jab, Nizam-ul- 
' Kasim Burid besciged Golcondah with a Mulk, was a Turani noble, whose name was 
large force, in aid of Ibrahim Qutb Shah, Chin Kilich Khan. He succeeded Doood 
in which he failed, . Ibrahim fled to Bijanug- Khan in the government of the Dekban 

f ur 1660-967, to Ram Raj, and Jlulmshid which liis offspring still rule, as the Asof 
ied of cancer in 1 653-957, having been Jabi dynasty. Asof Jah was a distinguish- 
guilty of great crimes— among others the ed ruler. After various intrigues during 
. 'assaMination of his faither and brother and the weak reigns of Feroksir and the Syuds 
/tbe death of many individuals ordered for Mir Hussain Ali and Mir Abdullah, after 
execution in moments of passion and pa in : the assassination of Feroksir in 1718, in the 
Jbo is said to have lost the tip of his nose and reign of Mahomed Shah, Asof Jah, in 1720, 
a groat part of his cheek by a sabre cut in when governor of Guzerafc, revolted, over- 
battle — this is related by some of bis father? ran Candesh, and captured Asirghur. He 
He was succeeded by his son Sheikh Sultan was subsequently appointed vizir, but dis- 
' Knli, a boy of 10 years of age, who reigned gusted with the vicious courses of the em- 
for a period of 7 years. The weakness of peror he returned to the Deklian, defeated 
. the. government, and the contentions ex- Mubaraz-ud-Dowlah and in 1724, estab- 
ij^^g between tie reigning sovereign, and Ushed the Hyderabad kingdom near Gol- 
bis uncle, Dowlut Kuli, whose cause liad condah, where the Kutub Shahi family had 
been espoused by Jagdeo Rao, rajah of ruled. 

Warungul, induced Ibrahim to leave the In 1748, Nizam-ul-Mulk died, aged 194 
Bijanuggur court for Golcondah, which be years. His second son, Nasir Jung, assum- 
jpeached and succeeded in establishing him- ed the government, but Muzaffar Jung, a 
self in 1657 and after a reign of 23 years be .grandson of Nizam^ul-Mulk, took the lead, 
died in the year 1580-988, and lies buried declared Inmself subadar of the Dekhan, 
tombs of Golcondah, — th# two and joined Ohunda Sahib and Dupleix, and 
figures, of the above da te only are visible, in 1749, fought and won the battle of,toboor. 
He w4s succeeded by bis son Sultan Mahomed Various intrigues occurred, in which msir 
■ KuHQu^ In 1690, in consequence Jung formed friendships with the three 

ofUhe crowded state of the city, numbers ^atban chiefs, of Cuddapab, Knmwl an 
diedj and the seat of government was re- %avanora, but he was attacked p ^ 
to the banks of the Musa river. The French before^ Ginjie, when one of toe ra- 
yrlto: w attached to a woman than chiefs shot him. On j 

to w.hom ho had given Jung was released from prison and aeclar 
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Hizatnv He joined Chnnda Sahirb and the 
French under Dnpleiz bat he was assassi- 
nated % ill® nabob of Kumool on his way to 
'Hyderabad, in 1751,- when M. Bussy declared 
Sallabnt Jang, the youngest uncle of the 
deceased to be the Nizam of Arcot. On 
the death of Nasir Jang, his eldest brother 
Ghazi-nd-Din was appointed subadar of the 
Hekkan, but he was poisqiied by his own 
mother and Sullabut Jnng saccoeded. 

Sallabut Jung, alternately combined with 
and opposed M. Bussy. Sullabut Jung was 
deposed in July 1761, and was shortly after 
assassinated by his brother Nizam Ali. 

In 1763, Nizam Ali, met the army of Ma- 
dhava Kao, Peshwa, under Reghoba, on 
the banks of the Godavery, and was com- 
pletely routed. 

- Secundur Jab, reigned till 1R28 ; Nazir- 
ud-Dowlah 1828 till Asof-ud-Dowlah died 
1868 leaving an infant son. 

Its chief towns are Hyderabad, Secunder- 
abad, Aurangabad, Bedcr, Mominabad or 
Amba Jogbi, Ellichpur, Warangal, Oomrao- 
teeand Nandeir. 

Aurungabad, in L. 19® 53’ N. and L. 75® 
21’ E. in the Dckkan, is a large but greatly 
dodayed city and a military station. The 
mean height of the station is 1 ,885 feet above 
Bombay, at Colabab. It may now have 
about 16,000 people. It has, several times, 
for short periods, been occupied by the pre- 
sent dynasty. It has, in and near it, several 
places of interest. The daiigliter of Aurung- 
zeb, son of shall Jaban, is buried there 
under a cupola, said to resemble the Taj 
Mahal at Agra. It is of White marble, in 
which elegant araibesques and flowers are 
c'arved with great skill, and the doors are 
ornamented with plates of metal, in which 
also are flowers and ornaments. Near tlie 
mosque is a handsome marble hall, and 
wand it a neglected garden. Auruugzeb 
IS buried at Roza 25 miles distant, on an 
elevated plateau overlooking thi valley of 
the Godavery, and the Ellora caves are ex- 
vated on its southern face. The fortress of 
Dowlatabad, also, is near. 

There is a water mill at the Shah Mutafar 
garden. 

Hyderabad, for revenue and judicial pur- 
poses, is arranged into 14 districts, grouped 
iafive divisions. The area is 95,337 square 
miles with a population of about 10,666,080. 
^he Nizam’s territories comprehend the seats 
of some of the greatest and most powerful 
aupient sovereignties of the Dekhan. Such 
Calyan' the capital of the Western^ 
Ch^okya, and Bijala Raya dynasties ; Deva- 
^ or Deoghar the capital of the Ya- 
oava; Warangal that of the Kakateya; and 
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the great mahommedan principalities of Kal- 
burgah, subsequently split into tbO anbordi- 
nate powers of Bijapur (the Adil Sbah), 
Ahmednaggar (Nizam Shah), of Gk>!eohda 
(Qutub Shah), Berar (Imad Shah) add of 
Beder (Birud Shah), The Hyderabad 
territories contain fou2 distinct natioilB, 
the Canarese, Mahratta, Teling and Gopd, 
with numerous fragmentary tribes, and 
many wandering houseless races. The Hy- 
derabad territory bas an annual revenue of 
Rs 1,66,00,000 or £1,650,000. Berar, now 
assigned to tbe British, belongs to the Nizam. 

It bas 17,334 square miles, with a population 
of 2,231,565. 

In the tract lying between the Mysore, 
Hyderabad and the Mahratta country were 
several petty sovereignties, such as that of the 
nabob of Bancranapully a Syed family in 
tbe east of the Ceded districts ; the Fathaa 
nabobs of Kurnool on tbe right bank of the 
Tumbudrah river, fux’ther west, tbe Beddi 
chief of Gadwal ; the Mahratta chief of San- 
door one of the Ghorpara family ; the Kshe- 
tria rajah Narapati of Anagandah, the desr 
cendent of tbe great king Kama of Vijianag- 
gur, who was overthrown by the comhi|ia- 
tion of the inahomedan kings of Golcondah, 
Kalbargah, Bi japore and Ahmednuggur, the 
Pathan nabob of Shahnoor, the Ghorpara 
cliioftains of Gunjnndergnrh and Akalkote, 
and at Ghoorgooiitali and Beder Shorapore 
the descendents of that Beder soldier. Fid 
Naek, to whom Aurungzeb granted a small 
territory in^the Raichore Doab, for the aid 
given at the siege of Bejapore. The Beder 
race have only these two small sovereignties, 
and some of tbe race there are tall well made 
robust men. The nizam of Hyderabad ftrr- 
nishes a contingent of 8,000 men, in six r^- 
ments of Infantry, four of Cavalry, and four 
batteries of Artillery as established the 
treaty of 1798. 

Nabob sir Salar Jung, in 1868, made 
changes in the administrative machinery and 
five Sadder Talookdars or Divisional Com- 
missioners were appointed, as under:— , 

, 1. Aurungabad, Boer and Purbbanee. ' V 

2. Nandeir, Naldroog and* Beder. 

3. Nulgonda, Khnmmum. 

4. Lingsoogoor and Raichoor. ; < 

3. Indoor, Meduck, Yelgundul and Sarapo<W^^ 

The first three commissioners on Rs. 
a month, and last two on Ra. 1 ,000. 

The people in tbe first two divisions 9pe^ 
Marathi, the next two the Teluga and tho l|m|i V 
are the Canarese districts of the nizam’ii; | 
ritories. Each of the above fourteen Distribilifiif 
is presided over by a talookdai* on 
to 600 Rupees a month, assisted by deff^^ 
talookdars, who control and superiid^n^^ ' 
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11^ of naibs or tahsUdars of talookaa. 

oommiBsioners on circuit with- 
in ikeir respective jurisdictions during 
eight SLonibs of the year, spending the re- 
mainiajg at some central locality. The 
Oommisflioners oommunicate with the 
mtliister through the Malguzari or Civil 
fiecretariat. There is a separate department 
of Poiiee with a Suddnr Mohtamim or In- 
epeelor General. Immediately under his 
•Ordere nre placed five naih mohtamim or 
•detmty ilnspectors General to whom the 
rillab Mohtamim or the District Supeiin- 
tendents are directly subordinate. Each dis- 
Idot has its zillah engineer : there is a Con- 
servator of forests, and Chief Inspector of 
the medical department. 

i^he Hyderabad Assigned districts were, 
Bit first, subdivided into east and we8t*Berar. 
In December 1864, however, they were re- 
OOBstructed into the four districts of Woon, 
Opmitaoti, Akolah and Maiker and in 1 868, 
tbe distriet of Bassim was formed. The 
ftvetnge aroa of each is 4,500 square miles, 
but the circumstance that two of 
the districts are cut up by numerous 

S B of hills, and in many parts are thinly 
ited, the share of the revenue contri- 
buted by them is not in proportion to their 
size. The area of all cultivated laud, 
in consequence of the very high prices of 
alt agrioultural produce, increased from 
8,670,430 acres in 18634 to 4,036,900 in 
1864-8. The demand for land revenue in 
1863-4 was £364,498 and in 1864-6 
£381,602. 

Berar is permanently assigned by the 
nisaiB to the Government of India to meet 
treaty obligations, subject to the condition 
that ifud surplus revenue shall be paid to 
Hyderabad. The province is administered 
l^'two Commissioners under the Resident of 
HydMbad. As re-arranged in 1868 it con- 
iaibs 6 districts in 2 divisions. 

Qf the towns, Ellichpoor is the largest, 
having a population of 27,782 souls ; Oomra- 
mtie comes next, having 23,410, then 
Akolah having 14,006, and Akoto (in the 
Akolah district) ‘having 14,006. The pro- 
p^ion between the sexes in all ages was 
48:8 femaleB to 517 males. 

principal divisions of the people of 
as to creed and caste were : 


tOtrisfisns.. 




903 
16 
76 

154,651 

49,848 

36,881 

28,018 


Sttdra. ...1,441,271 

Out-oastes. 801 ,379 

Aborigines 163,059 

Hindoo Sects 56,219 

Total...2, 231,565 


^ T^^t-cias^ Non-Aryans are ihua de» 
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UlMr» ’ Dukhoieo, Ghut- " 
Somavanshi Adhucy, oley, Sairadkar, 

Telnng, Madrasi, Ladoom Baonsee, Tee- 

Baider,Awdhatan.Holiar holey, Gavadey, 

Bhiluug, Perdeshi, Bhat, Saveley, Devadey, 

Htyam, Yatie, Loadey, Lakhari, Samns... 85,453 

Malvi, Gopal, Lawyaney Kalanki 46 

Mhar, Labai, Dongra Pirastm g 

2,27.824 Bahumpi 232 


Dhor 2,948 Pasee 20 

Khakrob (Bungee) 643 Kaikadi 3,20 1 

Kateek 4,069 , Araria. 15 

Dasree.... 243 I Berad H 

ChayrMT, j Holar. 274 

Varadey, Parde- Julnee 2 

shi, Marathey Monghey. 332 

Dakhnee Pn> Madgi... . I,7l8 

dum, Holar,* Hin- 
dustani, Chumbar, Total 1296, 1 11 

Moohee 19,172 Wandering tribe 

Mang. (Paradhi) 5,268 

Mang, Maro- — 

they, Vereday, 3,01,379 

Bant, Telung, 


All of the Bbeel race, who live along the 
skirts of the Sautpoora range, ^appear to 
have embraced mahomedanism, though they 
do not intermarry with the purer maho- 
modans, and the list shows that there are 
127 converts who were not born in that 
faith. ‘ * 

The Kshatriya class contains mostly a set 
of very Rubious pretenders to the honor of 
Rajpoot descent. Mahrattas of no particular 
family usually call themselves thakoor— - 
even a Koonbee will occasionally try to ele- 
vate himself thereby, while the Purbho, 
Kayuth and other castes of mixed origin and 
good social status are constantly invading 
the Kshatriya military order. The distinction 
is also claimed by the rajas of the Sautpoora 
hills, who assert that they are rajpoots de- 
pressed by the necessities of mountain life, 
whereas they are Gond or Kurkoo elevated 
by generations of highland chieftainship. 

tinder the heading Yaisya are placed all 
the commercial classes of hindus, the north- 
country Marwareo and Agurwalla, with 
those who are known by the general term 
Bunya, and a few castes like the tComtee 
from the south, or the Lar, who do not seem 
to be well known out of Berar. 

The sndra caste in Berar, as in Mysore, 
all eat together, although they •do not in- 
termarry. The Koonbee and Malee eat flesh, 
drink liquor moderately, and their widows 
may always remarry if they choose, except- 
ing the widows of Desmookhs, who ape high- 
caste prejudices. The Koshtm, is a weaving 
GBLBte. The Bnnjara are comparatively 
numerous in Berar, their occupation as car- 
riers is rapidly going, and during their tran- 
sitional st^ge they give" good deal w 
trouble to the police; The Dhnn^ aw 
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HtDBRABAa HYDBR AU^ 

Rbc^ and the Hatker’ one of their de V Inde^ft, 37 ei seq.^ Vr. irm* 

cUnSf 3 tilVkold much ladd on the border of Ulaiimi^ p. 886. Postm's Fmonal Obsma- 
theNiBam'h territory) and was not long ago iion p. 27. Bumes Sind* 
notorious for pugnacity and rebellion. The* Vol. I. p. 462. 

Bhoee has recentlv been supposed to belong HYDBR ALI, was the son of fr^hi 
to a widely spread primitive tribe ; the Gar- Mahoined a native of the Punjab. He ytnB 
pugaree, live by the profession of conjuring born in 1702, and is said to have been a 
away hailstorms. Any one who has watch- driver in’ his youth, but when 47 yean of 
ed the medicine man at work has witnessed age, he took service with the rajah of Mysore^ 
a relic of pure fetichism, possibly handed in some humble capacity as a soldier, but ha. 
down from the Pre- Aryan races and their rose in rank and gradually assumed pow^ 
earliest liturgies. The Vidoor and Krishna- until, in 1749, he put the rajah aside and 
pukshee are the same ; they are descendants in 1761, he usurped the Government, and 
of brahmins by women of inferior caste, and ! soon after couqiiored Dednore nud extended 
Krishhnpukshee is only an astronomical ibis dominions to the sea. Kydur Ali was 
metaphor for describing a half breed, the | severely curbed by the Mabrattaa and then 
term meaning literally “dark- fortnight’^ and entered into an alliance vviili Xi/am-Aliand 
referring to the half darkened orb of the attacked the .Bvitish, but tlu' allies were de- 
mooti. All the Budras of this part of India are feated at Ghaugama in August 1767, and 
of Tuinnian origin. The Mhar have been again at Trinomalee, The war continued, 
taken to be the same with the Dher, a very however, and Hydei* AU in March 1769 ar- 
useful and active tribe. The Mang appear rived within ton inilos of Madras, but 
to be the lowest in tlie social scale of all. on the 4th April a treaty was conolud- 
The paucily of the Khakrob or Bhangee, ed. Hydor Ali r tmqnered Coorg in 1772. 
who are so numerous in Northern India, is In 1 773 >mii 1 77*1, he recovered all the terri- 
a serious sanitary difficulty. The Kaikarce tories which < ho Afahrattas had seized. In 
are a tribe formerly well known for their 1775, ho cHpf ured Bellary, from Bassalut 
thieving habits. Of the aborigines, the Good, Jung. In 1776, he extinguished the power 
Knrkoo, and Bheolare the only completely of Alorari Kao and the iudepen donee of Si^‘ 
preserved specimens of tribes. The two vanoi*o and in 1779, he annexed alLthe 
first retain their languages, while the Bbeel doiaiuions of the Nabob of Cuddapah. In^ 
tongue seems to have become extinct very July 1780 he invaded the Carnatic, laid 
recently, in Berar, its disuse being probably siogo to Arcot, and on the 10th September 
expedited by their general conversion Jo 1 7i’'0 totally destroyed the force of Colonel 
mahomedanism. The Ramoseo, a prodaiorv Ihiillie. Sir ByreCooto arrived fromCal- 
race, speak Telugu in their faroilieji. and ai e cuUa on the .^th November 1781, while 
doubtless from iVlmganah. Tlie original Hyder was surrounding five forts, Coote, 
Purdhan among fcho Gond tills Wiiroil to I ho r;i[»turi cl Carungally, overthrew Hyder’s 
Bhat among the faiudus, but i.-uiuy seem to forces in a general battle at Porto-Novo, on 
have settled in the plains as a separate clu.'^s the 1st July 1781, on which llyder’s in* 
of Gond. vestment of Trichinopoly and that <»f Wan- 

HYUBRABAD in Sind, formerly the dewash by his son Tippoo, wore abandoned, 

luahomedan capital of the country, is four Coote met Hyder at Poll i lore, but again Oh 
miles on the left bank of the river Indus, the 27th September 1781, at SholingnTi 
It was built by the Kalora dynasty who Coote completely defeated Hyder and com^ 
receded that of the Talpur race. Ilydera- pellwl him to raise the siege of Vellm^«f 
had is advantageously situated in the extre- Hyder Ali died on the 7th December 178^ 
mity of a ridge of limestone hills. It is 130 His death took place in camp near AropL 
miles from the sea and in the time of the but was concealed until his son Tippbo oontpi 
Amirs, in 1828 contained a population of — '* — At his father’s demise at the cleisar 
20,000. The town of Hyderabad is built on of a virtual reign of thirty years, the annj. ' 
a low calcafeouB, elevation, stretching at first consisted of a hundred thousand well . 
north and south, the direction of the build- ed men, with about five millions storiiM 
and then sweeping round towards the of money in the treasury. Tippoo, at 
river, humble, grew arrogant. He invaded 

^1^ ancient name of Hyderabad was Ne vancore in 1791 , but was attacked aQd:4P': 
nmn or Nirun, and Abnlfeda says, was al- feated by the Mahratta Fesbwa, the 
most equi-distant, between Dabul (Dewnl or derabad State and the British in 1790, 

Tatta) and Mansoora, Sehwan, or Minagara, the resnltiDg treaty of 1 792, Tippoo agrei 
the latitude of which, is 26^ IP . — Sinnefs cede one half of Mysore to Engmd, 

YoyoHjie, p, 159. BMreissmens tur la Carte a large indemnity and to give up 
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riXDNOOi^WJS. jlYDRAtJEilO^CIiatBNT. 

: vCk^hvallis his two eldest sous aa hostages integamentsy they are WteiiL op with clarifiod 
for his’ future conduct. They were removed butter into a soft mass, ancf in this state 
to Vellore, but, in 1806, possibly incited by applied thrice a day to the parts affected 
. or through them, the native soldiers of that JSoafJ. Voigt, 86. 
garrison, revolted and massacred the Eu- HYDNOCARPUS VENENATA. Gtesm 
ropean garrison. After the suppression of Syn. of Hydnocarpus inebrians.— Fa/tZ. 
this, they were removed to Russapuglah HYDRA. The Tauric and Hydra foes 
near Calcutta. In 1798, Tippoo again began with which Jason had to contend before he 
intrigues, but this time with France, which obtained the fleece of Aries, are the symbols 
brought on another war, and Tippoo fell at of the sun-god, both of the Ganges and the 
the mege and storm of Seriugapatam by the Nile ; this fable has occupied almost every 
British in 1799, and while a portion of the pen of antiquity, but is clearly astronomi- 
QOnntry was left to the son of Chum Raj, the cal, as the names alone of the ‘Argha- 
remainder was portioned amongst the Bri- Nat’h,* sous of Apollo, Mars, Mercury, Sol 
tish, the Mahrattaa and the Hyderabad State. Arcus or Argus, J upiter, Bacchus, dec,, suf* 
Hyder Ali was not cruel without necessity ; ficiently testify, whose voyage is entirely 
but, on the other hand, not merciful, if celestial. — Tod' a Rajasthan, Vol. I, p. 601. 
omelty could in the least assist him. He See KrLslma. 


entertained an implacable enmity and hatred 
towards the British. Hyder Ali formed a 
great tank in Mysore.- -B/orjisZerwa, British 
JBvnpire in the East, p. 166. Ilovell Thurlowy 
p. 132 . Malleson' 8 French in India. 

HYDNOCARPUS, a genus of plants, be- 
longing to the Natural Order Parigiacem in 
which are two species, H. inebriaus and H. 
odoratus. Dr. Hooker says, one of this ge- 
nus, the “ Took,*’ grows in the Teesta valley 
‘ in Sikkim. It is a beautiful evergreen tree, 
with tufts of yellow blossoms on the trunk ; 

. its fruit is as large as an orange, and is used 
to poison fish, wiiilo from the seeds an oil is 
ezpressed.'—Hbo/cer Him. Journal^ Vol. II. 

HTO INEBRIANS, Vahl 

H. venenata, Ocertner. 

Kowtee, Mahs. I Makooloo, SjNaii. 

Iforatti, Ma-LEal. | Marra vattay Tam 

A large tree, growing in Ceylon on the 
banks of rivers, up to an elevation of 2,0U0 
feet, also, in Malabar, in Tinnevelly, and 
Travancore. It is a common tree on the west 
CKMSt, not so in the Coimbatore jungles. The 
;fieei is hardly found in the Bombay iior- 
ibem jungles on the coast ; more frequently 
in those south of the Savitree river. The 
Wrobd is not used for any purpose. The seeds 
frait afford an oil. Flowers small, 
white. Fruit used for poisoning fish. — The 
'th^tay oil of Canara, called also Neeitidi- 
ft very valuable vegetable solid oil, 
;hi Itoni' this tree. It is of the consistence of 
;^[fr$bairy hard salt butter and is used as, a 
YOin^y in scabies and ulcers of the feet. 

Ihs. Voigt, Oihson a/nd Wight, 

r Hydnocarpus odoratus. imdUy. 

odorata Rosp. ] Chaoolmoogra 

I odorata Roxb 

CIsMiiimograBfMa.Eivn. | Fitmkorra Bsso. Hind.' 

' A free of Atoaxn, Silhet, seeds used in tho 
Freed from their 


HYDRANGEA, is a well-known genus 
of hardy shrubs, of which one species is 
commonly cultivated for the sake of its 
beautiful flowers. This plant is a native of 
China and Japan : it was originally observ- 
ed in the gardens of Canton by Loiireiro, 
who took it for a primrose, and called it 
Primula mutabilis. It was next met with 
by Commerson, a French traveller, who 
named it Hortensia, in compliment to Ma- 
dame Hortense- Lepleaiite. H. hortensis, 
called Guelder Rose, from hydor, water, 
aridaggion, a vessel, in allusioti to some of 
the species growing in water, and the resem- 
blance the capsule beai's to a cup. The 
flowers are of various shades of rose coloiu*. 
Propagation may be oft’ected by cutting or 
layers. The soil most desired by the hy- 
drangea is a black earth, mixcjd with well 
rotted leaf mould, and a small portion of 
sand. It requires moisture, and a supply of 
water should be freely given to it. 
HYDRANGEA THUNBERGIL 

Amatsja, Javan. | Teaof Heaven, Eno. 

In use, in Java, ns a tea. 
HYDRARGYRiB, of Carolina, these leave 
the drying pools and seek the nearest water, 
in a straight line, though at a considerable 
distance. ^ 

HYDBAOTKS. See Khetri, Punjab- 
H YDRARGYRI BICHOLORIDUM. Lat. 
Corrosive sublimate. 

HYDRAEGYBI filSULPHURBTUM. 
Lit. Cinnabar. • 

HYDRARGYRUM. Lw. Mercurf.' 
HYDRASTIS CANADENSIS, or Oatta- 
diau yellow root, a valuable bitter tonic, aud 
useful yellow dye-stuff. 

HYDRATE DE SOUDB. Fb. Soda. 
HYDRAULIC CEMENT. The finer 
kinds of ipne and cement dn. the coast 
of the Peninsula pf India made from 
sheik A pi^e of ground about ten 
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HYDROCHARACEu®. 

Hj^drophia C8Bnile8cen8,the bluish ssa 8nftke,BBKOAL. 
Chitulia iuomata, Indian ogban'. 

„ faaciata, ,, 

Kcrilia Jerdonii, the kerilia, IIaDEas. 

Hydrus nuyor, the sea snake, Lndia, AV8TaA£XA. 

„ annulatuR, tlio ringed 
soa snaks, SlvoaFOHX!. 

Tomogaster eydoiixii. Indian OCVAN^ 

Stephanohydra fusca, Juke’s hypo- 

trophia, Daenley ISLANDS. 

Chorsydrua annulatua, MadBaiI. 

„ granulata, thechersydruB, „ 

Acrochordus javanicus, JavAi 

Krpotonina. 

Krj>nton tentaculiis, the erpeion. 

CLM-beruH cinereua, the karoo bokadam, India. 

acutus, Bobneo, 


feei squiiro' is Uid down even and door- 
ed over with clay : an upright pole is placed 
at each end of this, and a sheet stretched 
out with back stays spread between the 
poles which are steadied with strings. On 
the floor a bed of shells and rice-chaff alter- 
nately, about ten inches thick and eight feet 
by six, is spread neatly out. Some firewood 
is placed along the windward side of this, 
and when the sea breeze sets in tlie wood is 
hindled. As the heat extends to leeward, 
and the shells become calcined, the lime- 
burners draw off the fore parts of them with | 
a stick, and so soon as thqy have cooled on j 
the floor sufficiently to allow them to be ! 
handled, they are placed in a scoop basket | 
and the dirt and epidermis winnowed from j 
them. The shells, now white and pearly, j 
are next thrown into a small sized vat par- : 
tially filled with water : hero they for some ! 
time boil from the effects of the heat and j 
slaking. The whole in a short time settles | 
down into a fine semi-fluid mass, which is | 
taken out and slightly dried, and is now 
ready for use. A good hydraulic cement is j 
formed of the blue clay of Madras, and shell I 
lime. Bitumen or asphaltc seems to have | 
been employed in Babylon, as a cement. : 

HYDRIDE, the »Sea Snakes, venemous i 
reptiles which appear to live on sea-w'ecd. I 
Iney lay their eggs on the shore and coil i 
themselves up on the sand. They are found ! 
at sea all along the coast, within souAlings, ; 
and their appearance always marks the ap- 1 
proach to land. They are often thrown ' " 

ashore by the surf and they are occasionally 
carried up rivers by the tide, but they can- by the sugar refiners of Saharunpore for 
not live in fresh-water. Fishermen greatly covering tljo surface of ^ugar, in order to 
dread these snakes. The following genera , allow the 'slow percolation ot water when 
and species occur in Iho south and cast of i refining it. It is common in water in parts 


„ uuioolor, 

Philippines. 

„ australis, 

Australia. 

llomalopsis buccaia, 


Java. 

„ Hardwickii, 


India. 

j'hytolopsis punctata, 



Ti-opidophis schistosus, the chiLtcc, 


Ceylon. 

Myron Richardaonii, 

Australia. 

„ trivittatua, 


India. 

Ilypsirhina pluniboa, 


Borneo. 

„ Hardwickii, 


Penang. 

„ Aer tho Ular A»n’, 


Borneo. 

„ bilincata, 


China. . 

,, ChinenfiiH, 


China, 

Benettii, 


China. 

Fowlonia icucobalia, 


Tinor. 

„ uuioolor, 


Borneo. 

Raclitia Indica. 


India. 

Miralia altornans, 


Java, 

Xonodermus JavunicuH, the Gonionote, 

11 

— Eng, Cyo. 



HYDRILLA VLRTKHLLATA. 

Raxb. 

Kiirelee, Hind, -Jhangh, 


Panj. 

Jala, I’anj. Pimachu, 


/Tel. 

This, with other aquatic plants, 

is used 


Asia. 

Pelamis bicolor, 

„ ornata, 
Laperais enrtUB, 

„ hardwickii, 
Aturia bolchori N. 
ornata, 


I of the Punjab plains up to Peshawar. 
r*o».c.H-E*N. "«cd oast of Sutlej, for 


Borneo. 
Madras. 
Borneo. 
Guinea. 
Indian, Seas. 


Microcephalophi.s gracilis, kadelna- 

gam, of Madras. 

Knhydrina Bongalcnsis, Madras. 

• valakadycn, „ 

Hydrophis obsenra, tHe shooter sun. 

„ lindsayii, China. 

„ fasciata, Indian ocean, 

„ nigrocincia, the kerril, Benoai.. 

,, doliata, the black headed 

kerril, Australia. 

„ subcincta, Shaw’s chittui, Indian ocean. 
„ Bublajvie, the chittui, China and In- 

dian OCEAN. 

„ mentalia the pale chittui, Ind. ocean. 

„ oocllata, the eyed chittui, Australian seas 
„ spiralis, the shiddil, Indian ocean. 

„ subanDulata, the ringed sea snake, India* 
„ aspera, the rough ‘sea snake, Sing A roBB. 


It is 

refilling sugar, but 
at Multan, west of that river, it is not ob- 
tainable. — Dr. J. Stewart Tmj, Vlants^ p. 24 1. 

liyDllOCHARACK.<1’]. A natuml order 
of floating or water plants of which six ge- 
nera with eleven species occur in the East 
Indies, viz., 4 species of Ottalia, 3 of Valli-^ 
sneria, 1 of Hydrilla, 1 of Blyxa, 1 ofEnbalps 
and 1 of Hydrocharis. Hydrilla verticil- 
lata, along with similar plants is employed 
by the sugar refiners of Saharunpoor aikd" 
Berhampoor for covering the surface of their; 
sugar.s, as clay is used in the W. Indiesi^ .i^;; 
permit the slow percolation of water. Ett-' 
halus acoroidos has a sulphureous smell. Its, 
fruit is eatable, raw, boiled or roasted,.. 
boiled the nuts acquire the taste of boiled;, 
chesnuts. The natives of the Moltto<6ii|l'; 
make nets of the tough threads, which 
main after the putrified leaves, these Deta#s 
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HYDROCYANIC ACID, 
to bo very darablo in sea water. The i 
following are the genera and species : 

Hydrilla wilcillata. Linn. 

Serpicula verfcicillata, Linn. fil. llox». 
Valiisneria verticillata, „ 

Udora verticillata, Spkeno. 

X Hotfconia seri’ata, Wjlld. 

Crows in most parts of India. 

VallLSncria spimli'iyh. 

V. spiraloitles, Hoxb. | V, JacquiuiiuiQ, Sphkno. 
A plant of Europe and America. 
yallisncrla 

A plant of Cochin China. 

Bootia corilaldf Wai.l. 

A plant of Pmme and Taong-Dono . 

Blym octawlra, Rich, grows all over India. 

' BnJyihts acoruicks, Linn. 

Acorns marmus, ttuMrir. | Stratiotoa acoi-oide.s,L^N\. 

Grows in the Concana and ISIoIuccaa. 

' Ottelia alismoLihs, Peks. 

Stratiote.s ulisrnoidcs, JuN'N. 

* Ilymenotlicca la.xifolia, Sacis. 

Dama-sonium hidicum, \ViLr.])K. 

,, ulismoidos, R. Bit. 

The Panec-kula of Bengal, grows in most 
parts of India. 

HYDROCHELIDON INDICA or ‘Sterna 
leacoparica, the ‘ Whiskred Tern, occurs in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, J^Iahiy cotiutrics j and 
very common in India. 

HYDROCILLOUATE D’AMiAlONIAC. 
Fk. Hydrochlorate of Ammonia. 

HYDROCOTYLE ROTIJNDIEOLIA. 
'^ALL. Syn. of Hydrocotile Asiatica. — Linn. 
I HYDROCOTYXE ASIATICA. Linn. 

Ilydrocoiylo rotuudi folia, Wall. 

Thulkmi, Beng. j Ilocu-gota kola, Singh. 

Asiatic Ponny wort, E NO. Viillari kirn, Tam. 

twdiftn „ „ Mimduka brummi, Tel. 

. 'rhiokleavod „ ,, Bokkudii; rbina yc- 

JCodagam, Maleal. laki uhottii, „ 

, Mauduka Xiurui, Sans Babbasai Elaka or 

Elika chavi kura, „ 

A small herbaceous crecxnng plant with 
little purplish red flowers, a nativo of Africa 
; and America, and grows all over southern 
' Asia, in moist shady places. J t has long 
? !been employed in medicine, and its virtue in 
v.leptopy has been latterly again much lauded. 
.‘Ah infusion of the toasted leaves in con- 
junction with vendeum is given to children 
iti fever.— JK. Brown. Ainslie’s Mat. 'Mad. 
^.126. 

^ llYDROOOTYLE ROTUNDIFOLIA, 
iVaUi Syn. of H. Asiatica. 
HTDROCHLORIC-ACID. Nimak ka 


' HYDROLEA ZEYLARICA. Vahl 

Nam zoylauica, Linn. | Steris aquatica Bium, 
A herbaceous plant, grows in water and 
marshy grouud in the East Indies. Tim 
leaves beaten into a pulp and applied as a 
poultice are deemed useful in cleaning and 
healing ill conditioned ulcers in which mag, 
gots have formed. — Liml. FI. Med.^ p. 401, in 
CySliauijh nessif, p. 607. 

HYlillOPHASIANUS, a genus of the 
Sub- family Parrina*, viz., 

Snl)-fam. Parrinm, 2 geu. 2 sp. viz., Uq. 
topodius; I Hy drophasiauus. 

Fain. Gruidu),H gen. 1 sub-gen. d sp. 
viz., 2 Grus. 1 Antliropoides. 

HYDRO PHIDA^], a lamily of. serpents, 
viz. : 

Enhydrma Borii^alonsis, Gratj. Samllicads. 
llydrophis f^^raeiJis, Shaw. Saiidheads. 

„ jerdonii, Gray. (Hydrus, Cant). MiTjjiii. 

„ iiigrQcincta, Vaud. 

„ ciirta, Shaw- 

„ cvduouiucta, Daud. (iIydrus,Caui). Ctinu 
‘ llidgilli. 

„ robostu, yiacher. Hidgilli. 

corouata, Gnnth. Hid{?illi. 

,, stnctlcolles, Gunth. Jlidgilli. 
chioris, Daud. Saiidhuads. 

. ,, gunthcri, Thcob. 

„ ti'fW’bycops, Tlicoh. Mergui. 

,, vi])oriiiii, Schnidt. Kangooii. 

Pclainis bicolor, Schvt'id. Nicobar. 

Platurus scutatus, Lov.r. Ilamroo, Penang. 
I’ischcri, Jan. Bay of Bengal. 

HADROPHYLAX MARITIMA, him. 
A creeping plant with lilac coloured flowers, 
grows on sand hills on tho Coromandel and 
Alalabar Coa.st. 

HYDROSALFRUS SALTATOll.-Lei*/. 
A genus of reptiles, of tho 

j Sec. B. Sijnamata, Scaled reptiles, 
i ’ (Jrdcr Saiiria. 

Fani. Vara.m!),!’.. 

]’sammo.sauruB Hoiaciis, Merr. Nubia, Salt llange. 
Varanus llavoscoiis, Gray. Bengal. 

„ draca)ua,iitjia. Bengal, Agra. 

„ iiebulosus, ])um and Bib. Bengal, Agra. 
Hydi‘osauru.s nalvator, Laur. Bengal, Assam, Arnius 
Malacca, Rungpur. 

HYDROPHIS, a genus of the Hydridw 
or Sea Snakes found on all the coasts ot 
India. Sir J. E. Tennent has sailed through 
large shoals of them . in the Gulf of Mauaar, 
close to tho pearl banks of Aripo. The fisher- 
men of Calpcntyn on tho west bf Ceylon Hvt) 
in perpetual dread of them, and believe thei*’ 
bite to be fatal. In tho course of an attempt 
which was recently made to place a light- 

houseon the great rocks of the sou^-eastcoast) 

known by seamen as tbo Basses, or Baxos, 
the workmen who first landed found that 


feasab. Is made similarly to nitric acid, ; portion of their surface liable to be covered 
^b^tituting eomhjon saR for the nitre. j by the tides, hoiicy-c6mbed « and hoHowcjl 
■ ACID. Prussic acid.l iiito deep holes filled with water, iu which 

m 



HYDROPHYIiAX MARITIMA. 


IIYLINA. 


were abundanee of fishes and aomo mblluscs. answers well as a send binding plant where 
Some of these cavities also contained sea- the sand is moist. 

snakes from four to five feet long, which HYDROS AUill, or water lizards, live on 
were described as having the head “hooded the margins of springs and on low river 
like the cobra de capello, and of a light banks. 

grey colour, slightly speckled. They coiled HYDROS AIT lUJS SALVATOR. — Lom. 

themselves like serpents on land, and darted Tail compressed, finger.s long, nostrils hear 
at poles thrust in among them. The Singa- the extremity of the snont. A black band 
lese who accompanied the party, said that j on each temple, round yellow spots disposed 
they not only bit venomously, but cruslied in tra.nsverso series on the back. Teeth with 
in their coils the limb ol* any intruder.” j tlio crown compressed and notched, — Tm- 
The principal habitat of sea-snakes i.s t]w \ neni\s'HkL4chcsojU.luiNai(tml[{idor}j of Ceylon, 
ocean between tho southern shores of China | p. 272. 
and the northern coast of New Holland, and ; HYDRUS. See Hydrida\ 

their western limit appears to be about the 

longitude of Cape Comorin. Tt has long; 
since been ascertamed that they frocpient j 
the seas that separate tho island of tlie Pa- j 
cific ; but they have never yet l)een found ) 


An- 


il VDli R WI J LLhllO, a maliomedan saint. 
lIYhilvIUN. UiTfiiu. Uhamiius iuinba. 
HYENA. Sec Hvama. 

HYETE. S\v. Wheat. 

) HYI-HIN. IhfCM. /ii/,yphus jnjuba. 
j HYJjUHATJ'lS, the ‘ wa-wa’ or long-arni- 
i cd ape, is the ino.^t hcant ifnl of all the mon- 
I key tribe. The fur of tliis gentle little ani- 
is grey, its face, hands, and feet, are 
■ jet ])lack, in features it more resembles those 


in tho Atlantic. Tenvent's Shef rites of ili 
turd History of Ceylon^ }». 301*. 

HYD-ROPIIOIHA. Dr. A. Gibson says i 
theNotouia corymbosa, native name “ Wan- 

dnr Botco,” is nscfnl .ss a pvopliylacdic , .wo tliau tho oran ntang.- 

... Ilydrophoh.a. I t g.-ows i-atlM..- plct.lnlly j go. 

HYLOH.V'l'Kf:!' I tOOLOOK, the Hoiook. 
It is the Sirnia T[uolo(?k, Jfarlan; H. sey- 
rilos and IT. ooromandns, Otjilhy ; H. Hou- 
loch, Lfssoii^ 51 nature of Assam ? 


on the stony parts of the higli hill.s near 
Jooner, and also in some jiaris of tlie Nor- 
thern Deccan, Khandeish, t^c. About four 
ounces of the stern and bark of tho plant are 
steeped in <!old water for a night, 
when it lias become softened, tho muterial 
is then kneaded with tho liand, .so as to ex- 
tract tho thick greenish juice whhdi mixes 
with the water, and in this stale it is drunk 
in the morning, the (|nantity of water being 
about a pint. On the siime evening two pills, 
or boluse.s, composed of the flour of black 
gram, made up with tho thick juice of the 
plant, are given, and tiro dose of the watery 
infusion next morning, -to be repeated as 
before, and tho same pills again in the oven- 
big. The like process to bo gone through 
fin the third day, after that nothing. Tho 
giving of the medicine should not commence 
lentil nine days after the bite of the jiuimal. 
The plant is ono readily propagated by ciit- 
tiugs, but it will only grow in rocky places 
aiid corners of old fort walls, &c. In ap 


pearance tho phint resembles tho enplior- j 
hhm, or milk^bnsh, except that it ie dei ' 
titute of the thorns. Tlie leaves have a 
thick cabbage-like appearance, only they 
are mooli smaller.— Tnaw of Indin, Jan, 2. 

^ HYDROPHYLAX MARITTMA.-Lnui. 
The Seaside Hydrophylax is a straggling her- 
baceous plant, native of the shores of Coro- 
mandel, where it shows its pale lilac blos- 
soms great part of the yeai% The branches 
Vua ove^ the sand, sometimes under the 
surface, and .strike root at the joints. It 


IIYLODATES I;AR, the Gibbon; Homo 
liir, LItufit'.iis ; Simiii longirnami, Schteher ; 
S. albimnna Ylyors and J/or.‘j//cbi : Le Grand 
Gibbon ol’ B.ojfoii ; a n.-itlvo of Mtilacca wliero 
it is know?* ns the while banded Gibbon. 
3’bo contrast which this siiiinuil offers with H. 
hoolock, is very remarkable. The body is 
proportionally much shorter ; and it is quite 
incapable of walking in the erect attitude 
oonimonly a.s.siiined by H. hooiock, always 
creeping forward when on the ground in a 
crouching position. 

HYbOB.VTES LEUfHSUUS, the silvery 
Gibbon, or \Vow-Wo\v, Siniia lencisca,: 
Sclirrlcr, ]\lolocb, Audrh, native of Mdaoca. ^ 
Sec iSiraiadfo. 

HYLJ.i;DAGTYJiID/E, a family embrac- 
ing Hylffidiictylus vittatns, Canidi\ Pegu. \ 

H. bivittatus, Conior. See Engystolha 


IIYLINA this section df the Reptilia>,^ 
comprehends 

Fam. PoLYl’KUATID.r. ^ ' ^ ; 

■ -j ■ 

„ Hylorana mrwrodactyla, diini/i. Pegu. 

„ „ crytho3a, Sc^i^. Syn Liuin^ytcs, ni|fra'‘f; 

vibvatus, L. maculariiia. Blythf Mergui,<:. 
„ -i Tyfcleri, Theoh. .Dacca. : ' ^ 

„ „ Malabarica, D. 4" P- Malabar. 

,, „ tcmpomlia Qunth, Ceylon. 

„ Polypedates Jucpmystax, Graven, 

Bengal, Mergui, Silhot. ^ 

„ cniciger, Hhjth, Tetiasserim. 
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HtMENODtCTION EXCELSUM. 

Jfdm. Polypddates marmoratus, Pegu. 

„ microtympanam, Oitnfh, Ceylon. 

pleurosticttts, Qunth^ Peninsula. 

„ variabilis, Jerdm, Neilghefries. 

retioulatus, Ganth^ Ceylon. 

„ equed, Qmth, Ceylou. 

„ afghaua, Gunth Coyloii. 

„ smaragdinus, Gnnthy Ceylon. 

Ixidufl temporalis, Gunlhy Ceylon. 

femoralis, Gunth, Ceylon. 

, leucorbinuSj Martens, Ceylon. 

, glandulosa, Jerd, S. India, 
rhacopliorus maximus, Gunth., Nagar. 

HyMBN.^A COURBARIL, Linn. 

LooQBt tree, Eno. I Courbaril luciist tree, Eng. 
Qom Anime tree, „ | 

This fine, lofty, spreading, tree, grows 
in the tropical parts of America, in Jaiitaica, 
aiod in Tenasserim whore it was introduced 
by Major Maefarquhar. The tree is easily 
propagated) and the trunk acquires an im- 
mense height. The timber of the old trees 
is very hard and tough, and is in great 
request for wheel work, particularly for cog.s. 
/The wood is so heavy that a cubic foot is 
' Sftid to weigh a hundred pounds : it takes 
a fine polish and is used by cabinet makers. 
When in a sickly state, the resin called 
Western Anime exudes from between the 
principal roots. It is fine and transparent, 
of a red or yellowish-red colour, and in 
large lumps. It resembles amber, is very 
hard and sometimes contains loaves, insects, 
or other objects imbedded in 'it. It burns 
readily, emitting a very fragrant smell. 
Dissolved in rectified spirits of wine it 
makes one of the fine.st kinds of varnish. — 
Mng. Gyc., Drs. O'Shaughnessy, p. 314, 
Mason^s Tenassmvi^ p. 156, and Voigt, 
p. 252. 

, HYMENODYCTION. Of this genus of 
. plants, belonging to one section of the Cin 
obonacesB, H. obovatum, W. Ic., ‘^Yellaj 
mala kai maram” Tam., “Kurwyo"’ Mahr., • 
Hi utile, W. Ic., “Peronjoli marara” 
TpA«,and “ Kurwye” Mahr., grow in Coim- 
batore and in Canara, but woods only fit for 
fuel. H. tbyrsiflorum. Wall., grows at Raj- 
mahal, Chittagong, and at Rangoon.— Drs. 

Gibson and Voigt. 
HYMENODYCTION, Species. 

^dippa of Godavery | Chetippa of Circars. 

I'Oi^ts. I 

V:', * 

A large tree of the Godavery. Wood not 
.iised,— Bed dome. 

■ ^ ^YMKNODYOTION EXCELSUM, 

Cinohona excelsa, 

bachnakDux.HtND. Sagapu marmn, Tam 
wood, Ewo. Buija Burija, Tjeu 

KtmdariL? Hind. Chetippa, 

. ,, Bandaroo, Panda. 

Bii^thoafThab, Hubbyas. too P 


HYMENOPTEItA. 

» . ■ 

A very largo tree, common all round tlio 
foot of the Neilgherries, and in the moun- 
tainous parts of the Circars, but chiefly in 
the valleys. The wood is firm, close-grain- 
ed, of a pale mahogany colour, and very 
j useful for many purposes. The bitter ns- 
i tringent bark is used by tanners, also raedi- 
i cinally for yokes of ploughs, for scabbards 
I and gun stocks ? Possesses febrifugal pro- 
perties, but it contains no alkaloid.— Drs. 
Ros-hurgli, FL Ind. 6V. p?. Il3and 106. 
Q'Shaughmsy, p. 394, Mr, Bolide, JIfeJror, 
Ain. Mat. Med., p. 104. 

HYMENODYCTION OBOVATUM. IP. 
Ic. J15i). 

Kurwyo, Mahr. | Yolla malakai niaram,TAM. 

Dr. Gibson says, ibis and H. utile grow on 
the Bombay side of India but the wood of 
neither is tit for anytln’ng but fuel.— to. 
Wight, and Gibson. 

HYMEN.iEA RECURVALIS.— FufcnViws. 
A pretty little moth found in Jamaicn, As* 
cension, Sierra Leone, Bagdad, India, Cey- 
lon, China, Australia and New Zealand. 

HYMEN/EA VERRUCOSA, a tree grow- 
iiig in Colombo *, it produces a gum said lo 
be the sourco of Copal. Wood very soft 
and brittle. — Mr. Ferqusson. 

HYMENODYCTION UTILE.-F. Jc. 
1169. 

Pooi’ooujolay maram,TAM. | Kurwye, Mauk. 

This tree attains a largo size and the heart 
wood is red. When Dr. Wight first gathered 
specimens of this tifc, he was informed tliat 
it furnished the wood called bastard cedar. 
Ho afterwards found two other trees similarly 
reported. 

Dr. Gibson says the wood of this tree is 
never used, except for firewood. The tree i.s 
common enough, in rocky slopes mostly, in 
or near thick forest. It does not stretch 
inland beyond the limits of the Ghaut ra- 
vines. — Wight. Oihson, 

HYMBNOPTERA, an order of insects 
characterized by the majority of species 
possessing stings. Large numbers of them 
are also distinguished for their social habits, 
of which the bees, the wasps, the hornets 
and the ants are familiar examples. They 
frequently build for themselves houses in 
which they dwell or deposit their ova. 
They use different materials for this pur- 
pose. The wasp and the hornet with several 
other allied species, make, a kind of papier- 
machie tenement in which they deposit their 
eggs and hatch their young. The bee uses 
for this purpose the material known as wax^ 
Prom the ants, when bruised, are obtained 
juices which yield an acid s«retioD,the formH‘ 
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•HTI^ENOPTEKA. 

Hcid', a ohemical base from which Damas 
obtainad the ter^chloride of formyle. Dr. 
Simpson of Edinburgh tried this, as an 
aiiadstbetio agent and found it succeed, 
ud it ia is now known as the chloro- 
form, which has been the means of alleviat- 
ing a vast amount of human misery. The. 
species of the genus Cynips belong to a 
group of this order, and make their nests in 
the oak-tree bud and produce the oak-apple, 
by inserting their eggs, into the bud as it 
expands, by means of their ovipositor. The 
‘ robins-pin-cushions* on the dog rose are 
produced similarly, thistles are similarly at- 
tacked, and the Dead Sea Apples, which are 
excrescences produced on a species of Solana- 
ceous plant, are amongst the most remarka- 
ble of these productions. These are remark- 
ably like the fruit of a plant, but, when 
opened, they arc found to contain nothing but 
the excreta of the 3 ^oung larvm that were 
liutched in their interior. It was these apples 
of Sodom to which Miltou alludes, in the 
lines — 

* * * * greedily tlicy plucked 

The fruitage fair to sight, like that which grew 
Near that bitumous lake when Sodcin flamed j 
This, more delusive, nob the touch but taste, < 
Deceived j they, fondly thinking to allay 
'I’heir appetite with gust, instead of IVuit, 

Chewed bitter ashes : 

The exoresconces called galls arc also pro- 
duced by a species of Cynips, and arc largely 
used for tanning purposes, also, medicinally, 
in the form of gallic acM. The Hymenoptera 
are very numerous in Mo South East of Asia. 
A fossorial wasp of the family Sphegidae, the 
Polopaeus spinola of St. Pargeavi is distin- 
guished by its metallic lustre. It frequently 
makes its nest in key-holes and similar aper- 
tures, which it stops up By little pellets of clay 
brought by it to form its cells. Into these it 
thrusts the pupm of some other insect, into 
whose bodies, it has previously introduced its 
own eggs. The young parasite, after under- 
going its transformation, gnaws its way into 
light, to emerge as a four winged fly. The 
Ampulex compressa which drags about the 
larv® of cockroaches into which it has 
inserted its eggs, belongs to the same family. 
The Ichneumon, is a genus of insects, which 
deposit their ova in the bodies of larvce. They, 
also, belong to the order Hymenoptera,” 
section** Terebraiitia” andfamily *‘Pupivora” 
in the classification of Latreille. The Ichneu- 
nion with its ovipositor pierces the bodies of 
other insects and deposits its ova within j 
their bodies, where the larvro are parisitic. I 
The Ichneumon forms small nests of clay I 
mto which they deposit Ihe infected insect. 

Sir J. E.Tennenfs Sketches of 


KYOSOIAjiuS MAEITIMUS. 

Ceylon. Dr. Lankesteron the Usts pf Aninials. 
See Insects. 

HYOBUNS, or Haiobans, the raja of 
Huldee in Ohazeepoor is of this conspicuous, 
clan, which once held large dominioDS on 
the banks of the Nerbudda. — Elliot Supp. 
Gloss. ** Journal A. S. Bengal" August 1 837, 
See Bcuoiidlia ; Hurcebobuns. 

H YOSCIAMUS NIGER. TAmi. 

Biinj. Aiun. ?Ku.s. Aclas-peflas. Malay. 
Siekran. Dontura of Ravi. 

Dandura of Chknau. Datura of SOTLEJ. 
Bazr-bang „ Sura of SUTtWi ' 

lleubnne. ilxu. Khorasani omum. Tam, 

.Sapht. Koyvt. DamturaofTttANslNDU.s. 

Uosknamos. Gr. 

Th Seed. 

I Bazr-ul-Bunj Peu.s. | Khurasani ajwain, 

j Tukliin-i-bunj-i- HiND. 

llumi. 

The henbane plant is a native of Europe and 
of vVsiaMinorandisfrequentin waste ground 
near houses, from 5,000 to 1 0,000 feet, in the 
Punjab Himalaya, where it is stated on 
high authority to be eaten by cattle. The 
seeds are, on the Sutlej, said to bo poisonous 
but are olficinal in the plains of India for 
their narcotic effects. It is cuUiyated in 
several parts of India. In physiological 
I action this plant and its preparations seem 
intermediate between belladonna and opium, 
combining great soothing and anodyne 
power witji the property of dilating the 
pupil. Over opium, hysocyamus possesses 
the advantoge of relaxing rather than con- 
stipating the bowels, and being less apt to 
occa.sion headache ; in excessive doses 
over delirium, coma, and convulsions (the 
latter but rarely) supervene, and not un- 
commonly terminate in death. The chemi- 
cal properties of the loaves and seeds have 
been carefully investigated, and an alkali 
has been obtained termed Hyosciamia, but it 
ditfei’s little, if at all, from Atropia. A' 
dry inspissated juice of the leaf was prepar- 
ed by exposing the juice iu thin layers Oh a 
shallow earthen vessel to the intense beat 6f 
the sun in April and May; Dr. C)*Shaugh* 
nessy deems this extract far superior to ahy 
I imported from Europe or prepared in Indi% 

' by other processes. In three grain doses 
soporific and anodyne ofiects were most^ db* 
cisive, and its use rarely, if ever, follow^ 
by any headache or other unpleasant symp*. 
toms. — Drs. O'Shaughmsy, page 47. Jiv 
Stewart, M. D., Sp^'i/s Suggestmpe, p, 38., 
j!?. X E. 0/1855. 

HYOSCTAMUS MARITIMUS,-B^, 

Syn. of Pedelinm marex.— Eoar&. tv 
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: . ' jHYPERICVM PBRFORATLTM. 
HYPERANTHBRA MORIRGA. 
Moringa pterjrgosperma. — Qcerin. 
TheU'er, 

^foringa oleifem. Lam. | GuilaTidina moringa Lins. 
Konnga zoylanioa, X^eks. I Roxb. 

I Amoma inoring<a, Lour. 

The tree. 

SfthiljTlill, Sajna, Shajna, Kilor Ma la v 

Sajiina, Be.vk. Kim Miiringai, I^Ialeal* 

PiUldalam, Bukm. Moria ben, Teks. 

lUturing, Dekiian. Sohanjana, Soha- 

Horeo radish tree, fexu. jana, Sans. 

•Country „ „ ,, Signimala, „ 

Bon tree „ Mornnga marnm, Tam. 

Maranggai, Malay. Mnnnga-clietlu, Tel. 

The root. 

Moongay kc jhar ki Moonaga voni, Tel. 

jar, Di:k. 

Mpornngy vayr, Tam. 


iion from Cocbin-Cbina ; tboy are inbabi- 
:tants of all parts of the world, and are grown 
by seed in any good garden soil. Drs. Riddell, 
J. L. Stewart, M. D. Honighergh', p. 289. 

HYPERINES. A family of Crustacea, riz. 

Vibilia peronii, Edto. Asiatic Seas. 

Phoreus raynaiidii, Edw. Indian Ocean, 

Daira gabertii, Edw. Indian Seas. 

Anchylomera blossevilleii, Edw. Indian Seas. 

,, iiiinterii, Ediv. Bourbon. 

Oxycephalus piscator, Edw. Indian Ocean. 

armatiis, Edw. Ainboynaand'Yandce. 
^ man’s land. 

HYPH J3NE CORIACE A, the Doom palm 
of Upper Egypt, is common at Mooltan. 

IIYPlIyENE THEBAICA. Mart. Tho 
Doiim palm, or ginger-bread-tree, grows 
.at Okamundel and on Diu Island. 

HYPHASIS RIVER. The modoriiflhar. 


Moongay ko bajee, 


Moongay ka.pool, 
Bheggnru, 


The greens. 

Di k. [ Moorungy koeray, 
Sans. ( Moonaga koora, 

The yiovjers. 

Oi'K. Moorniigy jioo. 
Sans. Moonaga poo, 


The fruit. 


Hab-uLban, Arab. | Marnng kai, 
Moongay ke pulH, Dck. I Moornngy kai, 
Sbeggooroo, Sans. | Moonnga-kaia, 


M A leal. 
Tam 
Tel. 


This small tree is grown all over the East , 


lTyPOCARPOG.^^A. See Ground-nuts. 

I lY POC ISTUS. See Balanophorcjc. 

HYPOG^EA. Sec Arachis. 

IlYPOLITE DESIDERT, an Indian fra- 
vcller. JTe .set out from Goa, on tho 27tli 
Xovomhor 1713, and reached Lahore in Oc- 
tober tho following year. 

HYPOTRIORCHIS SUBBUTEO, the 
Falco subhutco or the ‘ Hobby,’ inhabits all 
Europe, Asia and America; migratory: com* 


Indies, its gtira is nsod medicinally : its leaves i Himfd.ayn ; rarer ni S. India ; a 
aiid flowers and lorn? frnit pods, about half a «>ia wcatbor visitant m Lower Bengal, to- 


yard long, are used as greens and in curries 
.and its root as a substitute for the hor.so ra,- 
disb.-— AiWZw’j? Mai. Med., p. 241-2G0-205. 
Irvine*s. Gen. Med.To]i.,\i. V^I. 

HYPERBOREANS. See Kelat, p. 489. 
HYPBRICAOEidil. Sec Hypericum. 
HYPERICINEiE. See Gutiifcraa 
HYPERICUM BACCIFERUM. See 
Dyes, Gamboge. 

HYPERICUxM CARNEUM, Wall. Cat, 
s^n. of Ancistrolobns canieus. — Wall. 

HYPERICUM PERFORATUM. L. 

BL John’s wort. Evn. 1 B. dcndlu of Bear. 
Bauant of Eavi. 


curries .‘^^lier with an aWined speoie.s, II. severus. 
rso ra- i soipewliat crepuscular in habit. 

00-205. 1 HYPSIPETES illLdlRTENSTS and H. 
j psaroide.s, species of Indian Birds. See 

). 489. ' 

ra. : HYPSIRHINA. One of the HydridaL 
i HYRAH of Kuraaon, Terniinalia chebuln. 

, See ! 

HYRAX. Sec Coney. 

t Cat., HYRCANIA, the hilly region soiitli of 
the Caspian Sea, the country about Mazeu- 
j derail, which has much forest.— 

Travels, i. 18.8, ii. 50. Indian Field. See 
of Bear. Kabul, Kah. 

. • HYRKODES. Sec Kabul. 

I HYSSOP, that cometh out of the wall, 

’ alluded to in 1 Kings, iv. and 33, 


plantbl“nSg to the K 0. MalpL y the wall, 

ghiace® is common in the Caslimereanmoun- HYSSOP, that <mmeth out of » 

^l4dn8.buti8not officinal. In Ai-abian me- T 

dicine however, it is recommended to expel ^ lichen or moss, pro y . ' 

intestinal worms, to cure piles, prolapsus n? ^ 

; utei et ani. In European practice St. John’s ^^y®^ P ^ 

Wort Was regarded as a mild stimulant tonic, tinned in the Senptur 

diiu!^ic, emenagogue, <fcc. Tho dried herb Hyasopus officinalis. 
boiM in alum water, communicates a yellow, HYSSOPE, Fr. Hyssopus officinalis. 

(orAyeUowish red color, to wool, silk, &o. HYSSOPUS OPPICINALIS.— If- 
species of Hy^rn Zufkiy yeabas, Aa. Common hyssop. 

4 shrubs and herbaceous Zufe gabis, Hyssops, 

i=]^lw^’All b^r yellow flowers witli one escep. I Ushnaz daond, Iw . wK®- 



: HYsraicto.®. , hystkiciduEv 


HY STASPES. See Fer^iian Kings, j 
HYSTRIOIDiE a family of mammals of [ 
tlie order Rodoutia, as under : ' j 

Order Rodejttia, Gnawing-tribe, 4 Fam. 4 Sn^" * 
fam. j 

Fa«i.Sciuinn.«, squirrels. • 

Goii. Sciurua, 28 sp. 

„ Mustela, 1 sp. ' 

„ Rhiuosciurus, 1 sp. 

„ Pteromys, 7. sp. 

„ Sciuropfcerus, 12 sp. 

i^uh-Fam. AkctomydiN/K. Mariii(jl,a, 1 g. 2 sp. ; 

Gen. Arctotny.s, 2 sp. ! 

Fam. Mukid.k. llat-tribo. 2 Sub-Fain. 0. Goii. 45 «p. • 
8id>-Fam. Mujun^k. Kats, Mice, 7 genera. ■ 

•Gen. Gcrbillus, 2 sp. 

,, Nosbkia, 6 s[». 

Mils, 23 sp. 

„ Leggada, 4 si). i 

„ PJatacanfchoinys, 1 sp. ; 

„ Goluuda, 2 sp. 

„ lUiyzoinys, 5 sp. 

Sub-Fani. AitvicOLixi;: Volos, Ac. 2 Gen. 2sp. I 

Gen. Arvicola, 1 sp. i 

„ Neodon, 1 sp. 

Fam. HisTKicn).«. 1 Sub-Fam. 2 Gon. ;t sp. ^ | 

Sah-Fam. Hystkicin.k. Porcupines. 2 Gen. 4 
sp. viz. 

Gen, Hystrix, 3 sp. 

„ Athcrura, 1 sp. 

Fam. Lepojud.k. Jlares. 2 Gen. 10 sp. viz. 

Gon. Lepus, 7 sp, 

,, Lagomys, 3 sp. 

The Snb-lUmily ily.sfcricina!, embraces the 
animals familiarly known as Porciipiiies, of 
the genus ilystrix of Linnaeus. Tiioy arc? 
Rodents whoso cjovoviug consists, for the 
most part, of offciisivoand dofonsivo arm our, 
in the shape of spines or quills, instead of 
hairs. Colonel Sykes Hscribod the Hystrix 
leucura.s (Sayal of the Mahrattas),as Hystrix 
cauda-alba It is nearly a third, larger than 
the European species. All the spines and 
opeu tubes of the tail are entirely wliitc, 
which is not the case ' in Hystrix cristata. 
The spines of the (;rest also are so long tus to 
reach the insertion of the tail. The cars 
are much less rounded, and the nails are | 
shorter, infinitely deeper, and more com- ! 
pressed, and with deep channels below. 
I’he white gular band is more marked ; and 
the Asiatic species is totally destitute of hair 
— spines, whore wanting, being replaced by 
Strong bristles even down to tlio nails. Mr. 
Hodgson notes this species among,tho Main- 
inalia of Nepaul, as inhabiting the Central 
and Lower regions. The small porcupine 
of the Tonasserim Provinces, does not ap- 
pear to have boon discovered in Arracan, 
According to native description, it best ac- 
oords with the small species described by 
Hodgson, as H. aloplias. 

Hytlrix hengalensis. — Blyth. 

;^^l^alftbarica^ Sclater. | Bengal poi’cupLno, Kxu. 
is smaller thauH. loucurus, the head 


ahd body being about 28 inehoSi and tail 8 
inches. It is found in South Malabar, 
lower Bengal, Assam and Arakan, doubts 
liowever exist as to the identity of H, ben- 
galeusis and H. Malabarica. Dr. Day 
states that he procured .specimens of the 
orange porcupine from various parts of the 
ghats of Cochin juid Travancore, and that : 
the fle.sli of this kind is more highly esteem* 
ed for food than the common variety. The ’ 
Native sportsniiMi dijclaro tliut the arotiia 
from these buiTows is quite sufficient tp 
distinguish the two species. — Jardon, Ma/m-.: 
mah^ p. 220. 

Hystrix leiicum. — Sykes. 

IF. birsid i-rojjtris, BiiANDT. | 11. zeylancusis, Blyth. 

IF. cristata Imlicii, Guay, j 

Sajru, BKSc.j Sabi, Sayal, Sarsel, IliX’ I). 

Ved, Gw.j Saleudra, Mahr^ 

Indian porcupine. Kvg. Duinsi, Nepal. 

Saori, Gi z. MduTandi, Tbl, 

Iloigu, Go.ndi, 

The white tailed or Indian porcupine is 
found over a great part of India, it forms 
extensive burrows, often in societie.s, in the 
I sides of hills, banks of rivers, nullahs and 
. tanks, or old mud walls. Its length is 
j about 1J2 inches, tail 7 inches. In some 
j parts of the country, they never issue forth 
I till dark, dogs take up Hie scent readily, 

; lUo porcupine charges forwards on its as- 
• sailaiits, with erected • spine, and dogs fre- 
qnently got severe wounds, tlio strong 
i spines bciu^ driven deeply into them. The 
, meat of the porcupine is white, tasting 
' something between pork and veal, and is uof 
bad eating. 

Hystrix louyicauda. — Marsileu. 

II. alopliiis', llono.'i?o.v. j Acantliion J.-a- 
H. Hodgson i I, Giivv. j vioiicunj, F. Cuv 

Crestless porcu- f Sntlinng of tlio Lepcha, 

pine, B\(r. j Achocia damsi, NsPAti 

O’o of tl)0 L/hhij. I 

The erestlesR porcupine is found in Sik* 
kim, in Nepal, at Darjeliiig, up to 4,000 and-'-A 
5,000 feet in the Eastern Himalaya, it 
about 24 inches long, tail 4 inches and quilluvNi 
5;J inches. Tliey are very numerous and ^ 
very inisehievous, oomniitting great depr^'^v 
datious in the edible root crops. V ^ 

Alhcniray a genus of mammals ofX 
the family Jlysbricida), and sub-family hysifi^' 
I Iriciuro. Only one species of Atherura 
j known in India, viz., A. iasciculata, of ttel 
1 Tipperah liills and thence southwards- tp 
I Malay peninsula; The tail is much lopg^^ 

I thati in the true porcupines and ertdi 
' tuft of long bristles and the spines of 


fUO 



HYTA.BASHI 

babk ai'e less ‘ elevate . — JerdoUf Mamnah. 
Mason^s Tenasserim : Zool. Froc. 1830-1831, 
'1834 quoted in AVJr. Cyc. p. 218-222. 

HYTA-BASHI, a leader of the Hyta 
troops. The Hyta or Bash i-Bazouk* are Tur- 
kish irregular cavalry, called Hyta along the 
valley of the Tigris and at Mosul, and Bashi- 
bazouk in Bounielia and .Anatolia. They 
are collected from all classes and provinces. 
A manj known for his courage and daring, 
is named Hyta-Bashi, or chief of the Hyta, ^ 
and’ is furnished with tazkara or orders for ; 
pay and provisions for so many horsemen, : 
from four or five hundred to a thousand or j 
more. He collects all the vagrants and free- 
booters he can find to make up his number. 
They find their own arras and horses, al- 
though sometimes they are furnished by the 


1 Hyta-Bashi; who deducts a part of their ; 
pay. until he reimburses himself. The best 
Hyta are Albanians and Lazes, and they 
foriu a very effective body of' irregular ca- 
valry, ■ Their pay at Mosul is small, 
amounting to about eight shillings a month ; 
they are quartered on the villages, and are 
the terror of the inhabitants, whom they 
plunder and ill-treat as they think fit. 
When a Hyta-Bashi has established a repn. 
tation for himself, his followers are numerous 
and devoted. He wanders about the pro- 
vinces, and like acondottiore of the middle 
ages, sells his services, and those of hig 
troops. 

HYUN-DKS. Amongst the liindus of tho 
Cis -Himalayas, Himn-des, Sansc. means 
Snow country. See Hundes. 



This letter of the English alphabet has, in 
Bpglend, four sounds. As an initial and medial 
loiter, it has a long sound as in iron, fine, 
isinglMa: a second is short and acute as in '^sit” 
infant** indigent ; a third sound is that of the 
letter ** u/* as in ** stir ;** and the fourth sound 
is close and slender, though long, like as 
■ in “fatigue/* “intrigue,'* The three first sounds 
' are peculiar to the English language, but the 
last long sound, as of “ ee,*’ is represented in 
the tongues of the South East of Asia. 
lANTHINA, the violet snail, a genus of 
family Haliotidm. There are 
six recent species, vridely distributed in the 
four quarters of the globe* They are seen 
floating on the ocean but are often driven on 
the shores by tempests. The beach at Madras 
is strewn with them after a gale. The lanthina 
has occurred on the coasts of Britain, but there 
is reason for thinking that it is not to be found 
in very cold latitudes. In warm climates it is 
very plentiful.— Cyc, Vol 299. 

lARVINl, Tam. ? 

Yarvaney... .m .. ...Tam. | Crawn....DuT. A Fort. 

A Ceylon tree which grows tall and straight, 
irom twenty to forty-five feet high, and from 
twelve to thirty inches in diameter, It may 
be obtained in great quantities, and answers 
purposes in ship and house work.— fcfye, 
ob Timer of Ceylon, 
ilYAPALA, OiN. Croton seed. 

IBERIA, this ancient kingdom is the modem 
pAvhce of Kartelania in Georgia. Ptolemy des- 
jBifiba it as bordered on the north by the Sar- 
ttatiati mountains; to the south by apart 
^ ^litffnenia; to the east, by Albania, and to 
V^^fht west by Colchis the present Immeretia. 
I^W^htions many of its towns and villages, 
.who travelled in these countries, 
of this being a flourishing and even 
^-.^us state. In the western emigration, 
bl'lberians and Cantabrians preceded the 
and their language is preserved in the 
*pe (Biscayan). — Porter'e Travds^ VoL /, 
Latham in Bril, J 880 C,*J oam, iSiS, 
^and 78, 

Candy^ tuft, One of the Orud- 
4^ Grows wild in England : named Iberis 
g^^tbilJberi^ or Spain ; easily grown from seed. 
^ ^urs are pink and white, and it blossoms 
^%whTdi the close of the rains. — Biddell, 

This name is given, in India, to 
nab of the genus Capra or goat, 
pimabyana the Himab- 

' Sikeen 


of the Himalaya, the Kyi of Kashmir, 
are the names of the male, that of the femah^ 
in Thibet, is L’damuo. It inhabits Ladakh 81)$' 
Kashmir. A wild species called “ pasieng*’ by 
the Persians, and which belongs to the genua 
dilgagrus, occurs in middle and North Asia. 

IBHARAN-KUSHA, Beng. Andropogon 
iwarancusa. 

IBl-GAMIN, a glacier in Eastern Thibet^ 
in height 22,260 feet £nglish~20,886 French 
feet. 

IBIS, a familiar name, applied to specbs of 
the Falcinellus genus of birds belonging to the 
Family Ardeadm, sub-family Tantalinse. One 
species occurs in India, the Falcinellus igneus 
C Ibis falcinellus ; or Glossy Ibis’ of Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa, N. and S. America, Aus- 
tralia and very common in India. See Birds, 

IBLIS Ar, the devil. 

IBN BATUTA was born at Tangier, on 
the 24th February 1304. He started in the year 
of the Hijira 725, A. D. 1324, from his native 
city, Tangier, at the age of twenty, twenty-two 
or twenty-three, but some say 28, and for thirty 
years continued with unwearied diligence travel- 
ling about in diilercnt countries. His name 
and title are at length, Sheikh Abu Abdalbh 
Mahomed Ibn Abdallah al Lawati al Taudiii 
He travellec^ in ludia from 1324-1868. On 
his way to India, be visited Shiraz. After 
passing Kunduz and Bagblan he anfiv- 
ed at Andar (Andarab), where he says a city 
formerly existed which had altogether db« 
appeared. Starting for the Hindu Kush (the 
name which he uses) they met with hot sprin|^ 
in which be washed, aud lost the skin of hb 
face in consequence. These were no doubt thdl 
hot springs of Sirab, near where the Passes of 
Tuland Khawak diverge in the upper valby 
of Anderab, and which are mentioned by WoQd| 
as having temperatures of 108^ and 194^ 
Fahr, (Journey, p, 418.) He then arrived ai 
the mountain of Pashai. The Pashai race iii 
mentioned repeatedly by Leech as one of tbe 
most numerous tribes in the Panjshir v^8| 
and adjoining passes. These are supposedly 
be mahomedsDs, but as the name is meutibp 
also by Elphinstone as that of one of 
tribes, part of them in the mountain! may 
retained their heathenism and independ^^ 
He then reaches Parwan and Cbarkh(0|^ 
kar) which Leech also calls Chark.) IiiJ^^ 
he acted for a time as one of the 
He wrote a bbtory of his travebr an(^;gji|||^ 
historical retrospect extending from 
conquest of Delhi by the mahomedliii' ' 



Kttlb ud-deen Aibek in 1188 to the accession 
of ibe then reigning sovereign Saltan Maho- 
med, son of Toghlaq, 1325. He quitted Delhi, 
in the year of the Higira 743 (A. D. 1342) as 
one of the ambassadors to Chins, passing 
through Dowlutabad, Goa, and Honore to 
Calicut, where the Chinese Junks awaited the 
embassy. But after his embarkation, he was 
sl^ipwreoked and then, determining to resume 
his wanderings, set sail for Honore (Honavar) 
Siting the Maldives (Zabiyah ul Mohli) in his 
route^ also Ceylon where he landed in 1347. 
ihenoe he visited Sumatra. — Ind. in \ hth 
Cftpf, J!f. of Rind. FILp. 215. Yule Cathay, 
II p. 596, 597. 

l&N HAUKAL. An Arab traveller who 
irjsited India, a short time after Masudi. He 
yrrp^ the Ashkal-ul-Balad to which he also 

S jrp the name of Kitab,-ul-Maaalik-o*ul-Mama- 
or descriptions of countries, in which occur 
notices of most of the malxpmedan kingdoms 
of bis day. His real name was Mahomed Abu- 
I-KmIbi, and he was a native of Baghdad. He 
left Baghdad A. D. 943 (A. H. 331) and he 
OQutijnaed travelling till A. D. 976. He notices 
hlS obligations to Ibn Khurdadbha, and he 
pppjed likewise from Istakhri.— in 15fA 
JSHUoi Bist. of India See Kelat p. 496. 

IfiN KHURDAD-BHA, died A. D. 912 
(A. H. 800) wrote a work on roads and king- 
doms. He attained high office under the 
Khalifs.— 

IBRAHIM, founder of the Boushenai sect 
of Mahomedaus, died at Cairo 1529. 

IBRAHIMI, a town near the river Kash- 
lud, which rises in the mountains of Siah-bund 
ind iows towards Koh-i-dusdan, a village 
jbetween Washeer and Ibrahimi. 


IpBAHIM KHAX of Gour had 7,000 
fsmi|ies of Taymuoi under bis rule ; but, about 
ytcar 1838, Xar Mahomed of Herat com- 
pletely devastated the country which they occu- 
pifd god removed them to Herat, where he 
P|tabiisbed some of them in the city and some 
in t^ suburbs. In 1846, however, they took 



king 

1^ Pgnipnt by Baber. 

' FASQA, son or adopted spi^ of 

QUTIJB 8HAH, on* of 

of king,, wbp ruled «t 
nfar ft^eraluid A. D. 16i57. He 
a lar(;e qu]^ eevers Um 


oftmtmBwdBnit (now) fine. 

()m 


supply of ice or snow for cooling water or other 
liquids in summer has long been regarded as 
one of the necessaries of life. And so ancient 
is the practice, that we even find allusions to 
it in the Proverbs of Solomon. — “ As the cold 
of snow in the time of harvest, so is a faithful 
messenger to them that send him ; for he re- 
iVesheth the soul of his masters.’* xxv. 13. Of 
late years, ice has become an article of com- 
merce between countries wiiere it is found in 
abundance, and those where it is found scanti- 
ly or not at all. The place where this remark- 
able traffic commenced, is Wenham Lake, about 
18 miles from Boston, in the United States of 
America ; and subsequently, some of the Nor- 
wegian lakes have furnished abundant supplies. 
After the Wenham Lake Company was formed, 
in September, 1833, a cargo of ice shipped at 
Boston, was discharged at Calcutta, and sold 
per lb. It was packed in large cubes, 
fitting closely together so as to form one solid 
mass, within oliambers of double planking! with 
a layer of well-dried refuse tan, or bark, be- 
tween them. The quantity shipped, was 180 
tons, of which about 60 wasted on the vovage, 
and 20 on the passage up the river to Calcutta. 
Thousands of tons are now atmunlly shipped 
from Boston to the East and West Indies, and 
to South America. Wenham lake occupies an 
elevated position and lies embosomed in rugged 
hills. The lake has no outlet, but is fed by 
the springs which issue from the rocks at its 
bottom, at a depth of 200 feet, the cutting, 
storing, and transportation of the ice is regu« 
lariy carried on throughout the winter. The 
ice-house, which is capable of storing 2O,00Q 
tons of ice, is built of wood, with double walls 
2 feet apart all round, the intervening space 
being filled with sawdust. The macbmerj used 
for cutting the ice is worked by men and 
horses. From the time when the ice first forms, 
it is kept free from snow until it is thick 
enough to be cut • the cutting being commenced 
when the ice is a foot thick. A surface of s^e 
2 acres is then selected, which, at, that thick- 
ness, will furaish about 2,000 tons and a 
straight line is then drawn through its centre 
from side to side each way, A small hand- 
plough is pushed along one of these lines, uatii 
the groove is about 3 inches deep and J inoh 
wide, when the marker is introduced. Tkij 
implement is drawn by 2 horses, and makUB i 
new grooves parallel with ttm first, 91 inobes 
apart, the gauge remaiuinK i** origuim 
groove. The marker is then, shifted (p tuO 
outside groove, imd make* ^ “wsm* 
drawn these lines peer the whole surface hi oof 
direction the lame proow if repeatedlna 
transverse direptio^, nMwkiug eW Ihft m 
ipjtp egparee pf At iuphee* MjwwWv ^ae 



0 tt(»>the icet6 aid6[rt]iof6 snictotb and allows tdi dvy bjr> exj[ieiHil«rt<r<tlw 
iticbite* One entire range of bloobs' is then suni. It ia covered whb biindler of' rfoo illraiW 
^wii ont) and' the remainder are split off to the depth of about a foot, and tbeii" lodeo' 
totrard the opening thus made with an iron straw is strewed in, to within 6 inches' of tb# 
Werlge^ called an ice spade ; when it is dropped adjoining land. The water to bo froeeo' 
into the groove the block splits off with a very contained in pans of unglazed porous eittbeil* 
slight blow, especially in very cold weather ; ware, very much like those put under gardeti^ 
the labour of spliting being slight or otherwise flower*pots, and these were arranged in regidiT^ 
according to the temperature of the air. Low order close to each other upon the loosO sfMlT 
platforms are placed near the opening made in in rows to the number of 5 or d.dOO. tW' 
the ice with iron slides extending into the natives filled the pans with soft water by mSaifl' 
water, and a man stands on each side of a slide of small earthen pots, attached to the end of' 
afifled with an ice hook, with which he catches bamboo-rods, long enough to reach half why- 
the ice, and by a sudden jerk throws it up the across the trough. The water was taken ffdW 
slide upon the platform. In a cold day every- large water jars sunk deep in the ground near 
thing is quickly covered with ice by the freez- the pits where the ice was stored, and ftll>ad* 
ing of the water on tlie platforms, slides, &c. from the neighbouring pools or with drainibgt 
and the huge blocks of ice, some of which from the ice. The quantity of water poured 
weigh more than 2 cwt. each, are hurled along into each pan varied from | to i of a pint^ de» 
these slippery surfaces with great ease. By the pending upon the clearness of the sky and the 
sideof the platform is a sledge of the same height, steadiness of the wind. The most favorable 
capable of containing about 3 tons, which wind is from the N.N.W. but any point between 
when filled, is drawn over the ice to the front N. and W. will do, although less ice is produced; 
of the store-house, where a large stationary If the wind blew between E. and S. no ice will 
platform of t he same height is ready to receive be formed. The ice which begins to appear 
its load, which as soon as discharged, is hoist- a little before midnight, was carefully waidred^ 
ed a block a time into the house. Forty men, by persons stationed near each trough'. As ' 
assisted by 12 horses, will cut and stow away soon as a slight film of ice appears, the cohtenta ' 
40U tons a day. ^mctimes in favourable of several pans were mixed together, aud thb' 
Weather 100 men are employed at once. When freezing liquid sprinkled over the others' Tbe‘ 
a thaw or fall of rain occurs, the ice is made freezing continues till sunrise, when perhaps ait^ 
porous and opaque and unfitted for the market : much os half an inch of ice was found in eadhf^ 
whew snow is followed by rain, and that by pan. In very favourable nights the water it' 
frost, the snow ice thus formed is removed by entirely frozen. The ice was generally relfiwvad 
the plane. The operation of planing is some- by women, 7 <)r 8 of whom were appointed to 
what similar to that of cutting. A plane guage each ice-bed : they used a blunt semicircular 
to niw in the groves made by the murker, and knife to scoop out the ice, which they tbrd# 
which shaves the ice to the depth of 3 inches, together with any unfrozen water into eartbea 
is drawn by a horse, until the whole surface of vessels placed near them. W'hen these wjfciHs' 
the ice is planed. The chips thus produced are full their contents were poured into conical 
then scraped off, and if the dear ice is not baskets, placed over the large waterjars froai 
reached the process is repeated. If this make which the pans were filled ; by which means 
the ice too thin for cutting, it is left until a few supply of cool water is collected for the next' 
nights of hard frost shall have added below as night’s operations. When the ice baa beefr' 
much as’ was removed from above. In addition suiiiciently drained, it was deposited in' Wdlf- 
to filling thejr' ice-houses at the lake and in the near the ice-beds ; and at night removed tW 
large townsj the ice-company fill a large number large circular pits lined with mats, and GoVCidd^ 
of private ice-houses during the winter ; all the over with a straw shed. The beat of the 
ice for these purposes being transported by rail- eveu in the ice-making season, ia frequeiltfy^ 
way. The production of ice artificially was carried greater than that of the hottest summer dajfi^ 
on inlndia, prior- to the receipt of this substance of England, so that after all precautioi^a^ 
from Amerieai In the upper country, near the partial thawing went on in tl^ pits. 
town of Hoogly, about 40 miles from Calcutta, water thus produced was carried off 
by a skilful application of the process of evSpo- holes in the bottom of the pits to a deep' 
ration tbo natives are ablci to procure a supply which also served to supply the paositf tbd^ 
cl iosf darmgt their short winter, viz. from the ice-bed ; thus, throughout the' process^ tkS;eoid*' 
and of^ November to the middle of February, was economised as much as possible: Tie ^ 
The grounck where the ice was* made' was a large was conveyed in boats td Calcutta by: i|l{^l^f 
. openij^ane': 3 oir 4 troughs^ are formed, each When the weather was coldest it- was’ 

| almii|plM^f^etdn length by fiO feet im width' paeked in bags ; at cato times 

depth : the- bottmd ia made with strew idaU; and conveyed tO’ 

3 



ici^; 

before sanxise* During tbe hot seuBon, when 
ice was most needed* it was scarcely possible 
to preserve it in any quantity, and the first 
heavy fall of rain usually melted all that was 
left of the last ice-making season. In Oudh 80 
maunds of ice were recently made. Ice is to 
be had in the mornings of December in the 
hollows and valleys of Ootacamund. The 
crust is scarcely half an inch thick,- but suffi- 
ciently consistent for all freezing purposes; 
Of the ice used in America and exported 
only a small part comes from the Wenham 
Lake but Boston is the great place of export, 
and the trade is steadily increasing. In 
there were exported 71,:245 tons, and in 1864 
104,356 tons were shipped to the following 
cpuntries, viz : 

Calcutta 7,472 Kingston Ja- 

HongKong 2,381 maica 2,332 

Bombay 3,255 Barbadoes 1,309 

Hadras 1,508 Havannah H, ;31 

pape, Good Hope 300 St. Thomas 1,282 
lAauritius 1,350 Other Ports 75,137 

In 1866, the exports were 1,24,751 tons, 
most of the block-ice used in Britain is imported 
from Norway. Mr. Fortune tells us that on 
the right bank of the Ning-po river, above tbe 
town and fort of Chinhae, and in various other 
parts of the north of China he met with ice- 
houses. The town of Ning-po stands in the 
midst of a level plain from twenty to thirty 
miles across. The ice-houses are built on the 
sides of the river in the centre of the plain, 
completely exposed to the sun— clear, fierce 
and burning, which would try the efficiency of 
she best English ice-houses. The bottom of 
the ice-houses is nearly on a level with tbe 
surronnding fields, and is generally about 
twenty yards long, by fourteen broad. The 
walls which are built of mud and stone, are 
very thick, twelve feet in height, and are, in 
fact, a kind of embankment rather than walls, 
having a door on one side level with the fioor, 
for the removal of ice and a kind of sloping ter- 
race on the other, by which the ice can be 
thrown into tbe house ; on the top of the walls 
or embankment a tall span roof is raised, con- 
stNctedof bamboo, thickly thatched with straw 
and in appearance exactly like an English hay- 
Stadf. This simple structure keeps ice well 
during the summer months, and under the 
bar,sing sun of China. Around the house 
is a small fiat level field connected with 
the river. This field he takes care to flood 
in winter before the cold weather comes 
oa. The water then freezes and furnishes 
the necessary supply of ice at the very door. 
Againi in spring, these same fields are plough- 
ed^ np and planted with rice, and the 
waUx which 4v2iaa from the bottom of the 


ichneumon; 

ice house helps to nourish the young crop » 
here, as in England, when the bouse is filQ 
the ice is carefully covered up with a thick 
coating of straw. Thus the Chinaman, with 
little expense in building his ice-house, and an 
economical mode of filling it, manages to se- 
cure an abundant supply for preserving his fish 
during the hot summer months. Ice is of 
great importance to the Chinese, who depend 
much for their food upon the fish which is 
caught in their waters. They are enabled by 
its means to keep their iish during the hot* 
tf'st weather for a considerable time and trans. 
mit them in this way to different parts of the 
country. Ice is now largely made in India by 
machines. The Peninsular and Oriental Ice 
Company at Bombay can make five tons daily 
at a cost of five pie the lb. Private manufactu- 
rers sell it at two annas a lb. at a profit. The 
smaller machines turn it out in cylinders, the 
larger machines in slabs. But only the very 
well to do Europeans purchase it. On the re- 
commendation of Colonel Balfour, G. B., the 
Indian Government sanctioned an ice-machine 
value Rs. 7,000 for each European regiment, 
but regiments have not used them. The price 
of a full sized machine capable of turning out 
one hundred seers in the hour, is 20,000 Rupees 
and the total cost per seer does not exceed one 
anna. There are also smaller machines equal 
to the production of twenty-five seers in the 
hour, and which cost no more than 7,000 ru- 
pees, but the expense of working them— 
though trilling in either case — is very nearly 
the same as with those of greater power.— 
Tomlinson ; Neilfllierry Star^ December 25 ; 
Illmirated London Nfnos; Fortu7ie*s Eesidence* 
ICELAND MOSS. This is a lichen (Ce- 
iraria Islandica), common in the north of 
Europe and North America. It yields a nutri- 
tive starchy substance, sometimes employed to 
make bread and gruel. — Waterston ; Faulkner. 

ICELAND SPAR. Surmah Safed of Kabul. 
This mineral, a variety of calcareous spar, is 
found in rocks near Kabul, and is extracted and 
broken into cr stalline rhombohedral fragments, 
more or less opaque. It is employed by tbe 
natives as an astringent in ophthalmia, gooor- 
rheea, and other fluxes, in doses, internally, of 
7 grains, and also externally as a local appli- 
cation. It is called Surma Safed, or white 
antimony, from being thought to be similar to 
black antimony, the common tersulphide of that 
metal. Price Sd. per lb. — Cat* Ex. 1862.^ 
ICHNEUMON, a genus of insects, which 
deposit their ova in the bodies of larvm. They 
belong to the order “ Hymenoptera,” section 
" Terebrantia” and family “ Pupivora” in the 
classifiostion of Latreille. The ^ iohneumon 
with its ovipositor pierces the bodies ^ of nthnr 
iuseots and deposits its ova within their 



ICHTHf OPHIS QLUTINOSUS. 
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vbere tbe lama are parisitic. The Ichneumon 
forma small nesta of clay into which they de- 
posit the infected insect, Bng, Gyc» 

ICHNEUMON of the Egyptians, is the 
HerpAStes ichneumon, a quadruped celebrated 
for destroying serpents and crocodiles. It 
was also called Ichneumon Pharaonis. There 
are several species of Herpestes in India called 
Mongoose, H- javanicus of Java and Sumatra, 
H. griseus, Geoif. of continental India and 
neighbouring countries ; H. Nipalenais, Gray, 
of Nepal, and II. neyula, Hodgs. of the Terai. 

ICHNOCARPUS, a genus of plants, be- 
longing to the order Apocynaceae, I. fragrans, 
Wall, is grown in Nepaul and Kamaon. It has 
large handsome flowers, I. Loureirii is a native 
of Zanzibar. All the species of Iclinocarpus 
grow well in a mixture of loam, peat and sand, 
and cuttings strike readily in sand under a 
hand-glass. Doiif Bicfdamydeous Plants ; 
Lindieyy Flora Medica, 

ICHNOCARPUS FRUTE3CENS, R, Br. 
¥. Ic. 

t 

Ecbites frutescens.— 

Apocynum frute8cens.--Zmn. 

Shyama lata Beno. Nalla Tige Tel. 

PaI-Volli.........MALEAL. Illukatte... ,, 

Nalla tiga... Tel. Munta gajjaoamu .. ,, 

Grows all over India. According to Royle, 
sometimes used in India as a substitute for sar- 
saparilla, — Price 12 annas per lb. — O'S/iaug- 
nessy, page 442, Gal. Oat. Ex. 1862. 

I* CHOW on AI-CHOW. Two islands in 
the Canton River in lat. 22° 2}, N. and long. 
liS® 54' Yu-Herrsf. 

ICHTHUS, Gr. a fish. 

ICHTHYAETUS, a genus of birds, the 
species of which are now transferred to the 
genera Halimtus and Foliumtus. 

ICHTHYOCOLLA, a name derived from 
a fish, and *foyya glue, is translated Isin- 
glass, a word derived from the German Hau~ 
^^nhlasey from hauseUy the great sturgeon, and 
Plasty a bladder, being one of the coats of the 
swimming-bladder of fishes, chiefly of the 
genus Acipeuser, or Sturgeon, and of which 
the best qualities are exported from the rivers 
of Russia, flowing into the Black and Caspian 
Seas, but also from the Sea of Aral, and the 
Lake Baikal. Isinglass is also exported from 
Brazil, and likewise from India. Of late the 
quality of this has been much improved. 92*8 
per cent, of Gelatine. — Royh, See Air-blad- 
fier ; Fish-maws ; Isinglass. Sounds. 

ICHTHYOLOGY. A branch of science so 
called which comprehends a knowledge of the 
etruoture, nature, and forms of Fishes. See 
Kshes. 

ICKTHYOPHIS GLUTIN08US, an im- 
BMuie earth wormi common Sikkim. It is 


a native of the^Khasia Monniains, Singapore,' 
Ceylon and Java.— ifoo^ Htm. FoL 

/i. p. 2B. 

ICICA INDICA, W. dc. A. 

Bursera serrata, Wall, f Schinus Saheris, if. A 
SchinuB Bengalensis, I ,, Nlara „ 

jffer^. II. li. I 

Nayor Benq. 

A tree of Assam and Chittagong, growing 
70 feet hiiih ; its timber is close grained and 
hard, as tough as oak, but heavier, and used 
for furniture by the natives. — VoigU 

ICTIDES- Sftc Mamalia ; Paradoxurus. 

IDAAN, called also Meroot, a race in 
Borneo, who inhabit the more hilly districts 
towards the north, in the vicinity of Kina 
Balou. They resemble the Kadyan ; and some 
of their tribes who are near the capital are 
compelled to plant pepper and collect the pro- 
duce. They appear anxious for an intercourse 
with Europeans : they are said to sacrifice 
human victims, like the Kyans. The Idaan, of 
diflerent places, go under different denomina- 
tions and have different languages^ but in their 
manners and customs they seem to be nearly 
alike. 

The name Idaan** is, in some measure^ 
peculiar to those of the north part of Borneo ; 
the inland people of Passir are called Darat ; 
those of Benjar, Biajoos, the Subano of Magin- 
dauao appear to be the same people ; perhaps, 
where the aborigines, in the several islands of 
the Oriental Polynesia are not negroes, they 
are little diffeibnt from the Idaan of Borneo. 
The Idaan are reckoned fairer than the inhabi. 
tants of the coast, this has given rise to an 
opinion, seemingly wholly unfounded, that they 
are the descendants of the Chinese ; the custom 
obtains of arranging human skulls about the 
houses of the Idaan,* as a mark of affluence.— 
Journal of the Indian ArchipelagOy IV* 
Sepr, 1849, p. 557. 

IDA CHETTU, Tel. Citrus aurantinm, 

L. a very small var. of orange, growing in all 
the hilly country of the Circars both cul- 
tivated and wild. Perhaps the original of the 
Citrus aurantium? C. vai iatro, Ileyne 57; innsk 
orange. Ch’bota Kichli Hind. Kiii kittab^ 
Can. — FI. Andh. 

IDAIYAN, Tam. Cow-keeper. 

IDANKAl, Tam. Left hand caste. See 
Edakai. 

IDIGA, Karn. a caste who sella toddyV 
the fermented palm wine, &c. also employed aa 
Palankin bearers.— Ftfs. 

IDOL, Eng. 

Yigraham .....Tam. I Vigram } 

Salai „ I Prattima... 

Vikramu ...Tel. [ Bat HiN]i.PBRai, 



tDOI. 


ICttrAHl. 


Idols are treated of in soriptute in Isaiab il 
.24 ; leaieh iW. 1 ; Jeremiah x ; Cor. viii. 4 
The idols of the hind us are made of metal 
gold; silver, and copper and their alloys • on< 
of frequent use being that called panchalaka* 
of gold, silver, copper, tin and lead : but stone 
earth, cowdung aud wood are often also em 
ployed, the red saunders wood and the wood 
of the Gupressus toriilosa, Macrotomia eu 
chroma and Melia azedarach. Many of th 
idols in India are monsters, many are mere 
‘shapeless masses of stone with a smearing 
of red lead or a log of wood without shape oi 
form, or a stone from the river bed, others, lik( 
the bull Nandi” or Basava, the vahan o’ 
Siva are beaulifntly formed models of that 
quadruped. The forms of the cobra serpent 
are usually well pourtrayed, also of the pea- 
cock in the Saiva temples. The horse is form- 
ed of wood, plated with silver and gilded ; oc- 
casionally wtill made figures of the elephant are 
to be seen. Every hindoo house has, nt least, a 
picture ; many have idols and every man of 
the Vira Saiva or Jungum sect, of whom there 
are many millions in India, always wears the 
lingum in a silver or gold casket, suspended 
from his neck or tied round his arm. The 
lingum inside is a small stone cylinder imbed- 
ded in the Yoni. The ordinary lingum, of which 
there are millions in India, is a stone cylinder 
rising from the yoni, a stone platform marked 
with circular markings ; usually in front of it 
is a figure of the bull Nauiii in stone. Ganapati 
Cr Gauesa with the head of an elcpliant and the 
body of a fat man is an idol frequently to be 
keen. As the god of wisdom he is worshipped 
at the beginning of every undertaking, by almost 
every hindu ; when a hiudu hoy or girl begins 
to read, they make a Ganesa in the form of a 
small cone of cowdung which they place on a 
purified spot, and ornament with flowers and 
fiaragam and red kunganoo, and offer a sacri- 
fice by burning camphor and frankincense, also 
offering betelnuts and plantains, cocoanuts and 
jaggery, then bow reverentially and pray for the 
god’s aid. The fiyramidal figure is then kept 
for a time or thrown iuto the water. 

In a temple the hindu idols are kept in the 
centre of the temple, called sanadi.” Daily the 
brahman servants anoint it with oil, cleanse it 
with sekaia, wash it with water, then with 
curds, milk, lime juice and honey, and cocoanut 
Water. The dancing girls of the temple, the 
dftva dasi, dance and sing to music morning 
and evening. Occasionally, on certain festivals, 
the idol h taken from the temple in a palan- 
q^uin or on a car and made to perambulate the* 
square of the streets. 

^ A} ease was heard at the Calcutta Small 
Oattse Court.. An. (dd lad^ sued, for Bs.. 
Covpeitsation* fbr an idol which w bnhi, 


whom sbs hud adopted as liar godsta^ bad 
taken from her. The defcndiini was making 
Rs. 1,000 a year profit from the idol. The 
woman declared that she was out of her 
senses with grief. ** 1 have no children. 1 want 
my bones back. I have been crying like this 
for five years. I am starving, and by crying I 
have become so thin.” She was non-suited and 
referred to the High Court. On being re- 
moved from the Court, she tossed her arms in 
the air and cried out — ** Let the world go on ; 
Let the world go on, as it is going on. Have 
reliance in God.** 

The Jain idols are usually naked figures of 
men and women, of gigantic proportions, often 
erect but in every attitude. The buddhist 
idol is usually Buddha^ or Gaudama, reclining, 
or sitting in the atiitude of preaching. Some 
of the figures of Gaudama at the great Shooay 
dagon temple at Rangoon are of vast dimen- 
sions. See Avatar ; Bull ; Ganesa ; Hindu 
Images ; Lingam ; Siva ; Vishnu ; Yoni. 

Jl) US ZOHA, Arab. Also called Bakrid, 
a mahomedan festival. See Bakrid : Eed. 

IGHIR, Ar. Acorns calamus. — Linn, 

IGNATIA AMAIIA. — Xwm.Papeta, Hind. 

IGNIS, Lat. Fire, see Agni. 

JGRUSHKI, Rds. Toys. 

IGUANA, the popular name for species of 
reptiles of the genus Varanus, family Varanidsc, 
order Sauria, of the section of scaled reptiles, 
Baron Cuvier classed them under his Igua- 
niens/* others have arranged them under the 
Agaraidm. Varanus flavescens. (Gray,) iuhahits 
Bengal : V. draemna, (Linn,) Bengal aud Agrn, 
and also V. nebulosus. — Dum et Bib, 

The Basilisk of the Eastern Archipelago is 
the Basaliscus amboiensis, (Daudin,) one of the 
Iguanidm. Messrs, Dumeril and Bibron, in their 
Erpetologie* (1837), treat of these reptiles 
mder the name of Lizards Iguaniens, or 8aa- 
'iens Eunotes. In ‘ the catalogue of the 
specimens of Lizards in the British Museum, 
the Iguanidm with the Agamidae constitute the 
tribe Strobilosaura. 

IGUANA, (Varanus Dumerilii,) attains 
* length of 7 feet, it frequents the neighbour* 
lood of houses, to rob hen roosts. Species of 
he family Agamidsc, having pores on the inner 
nrface of the thighs, are the Leiolepls reevesii 
^A. guttata of M. Cuvier) of Cochin-China, with 
white rays and spots on a bright blue ground. 
The Physignathes (A cocinciiius) from the 
Malayan Peninsula is remarkable for its large 
lize, uniform blue colour and is one of the very 
•ew species of mrian reptiles, wbickfeed^ upon 
regetable substances. Baron^ Cuvier ansures’ us 
.hst it lives’, entirely upom fruits and^ mits. 
k. calotes, of H bright blue colour with trans- 

'em wtiitr marks on Uhe sidesi ia dbuiid; in the 



IKSHWA’CU. 


ILAH. 


j[M)f firaatof long elevated spines 
on tbe neck ; and the Lyriocephalus (A. ecutata) 
which has a similar elevated crest along the 
back, and the tail keelshaped. This latter 
apeoiesi in many respects a most singular rep- 
tile, inhabits Bengal, and lives upon fruits. — 
JSng> Oj/e.p. 87. 

IHKAlVii As. The dress worn by mahome- 
dan pilgrims at Mecca. 

IJADI GADDA, or Ijedi-Gadda. Tel. The 
Stemonia of Loitr, also Boxburghia gloriosoides. 
^Dryander. Roxh. u. 234. 

UAU, a feeder of the river Krian, in Ma- 
lacca. See Semang. 

IJJUL, Hind. Barringtonia acutangula. 
Qmtn 

IJU, Ay. Also written Eju, the horse hair- 
like substance, which grows on the Gomuto 
tree, the Aienga sacchariftra. — LahilL This 
substance is also called Gomuto ; part of it is 
a stiff bristle but the bulk more resembles 
horse hair and it is largely made into cordage. 
See Gomuto, Arenga sacharifera. 

IKAN, Malay. A fish, any fish ; also a 
crab. The word is always prefixed to the speci- 
fic name of the fish, as ikan bawal. the pom- 
fret, tulor-ikan, fi»h-roe ; sirip-iknn, fish-fins ; 
sisek-ikan, fish scales. — Cantor, Simmonds. 

IKAN DORI. A small dark-coloured fish, 
of about a pound weight. Great caution is 
necessary in handling it, because it is armed ] 
with poisonous spikes under the pectoral and 
dorsal fins, the wounds from which are extreme- 
ly painful. It is not much esteemed.— 
Mr. Earl, p, 195. 

IKAN MIMl. Jay. The King-Crab, 

IKAN SALADU, and Ikan Surdudu; 
Malay. Arius Arius. — Buck. Ham. 

IKAKOON, Ar. Acorns calamus. — Linn. 

IKH, Sans. Sugarcane. 

IKKHOO, Beng. Sugar-cane, Saccharum 
cucullata. 

IKL-BIR. Datisca cannabina. 

IKRA, Rus. Caviare. 

IKSHUGANDHA, Sans. Asteracanlha lon- 
gifolia. Nees. 

IKSHUKA, Hind. Asteracantha longi- 
folia, Nees. 

^ IKSHWA’CU. The first king in the Solar 
line, who, according to bindoo legends, reign- 
ed at the commencement of the Treatu yug. 
He was the son of the 7th Menu, or patriarch, 
the offspring of the sun. His posterity was 
etUed, in consequence, the dynasty of the solar 
princes, in the same manner as Buddha was 
ftputed the head of the Lunar line. Modern 
etmimentetors bring the time of his accession 
down to the year 1330 before Christ. A pas- 
^ge in the Poorcmce indicates that the 
Ue ofiSoorya,of whieii Iksbwaeu was the head, 
^tbeArat< cokwy whioh entered India fram 


Central Asia. But the patriarch boddht was 
his contemporary, he being stated to have; coma 
from a distant region, and to have been mar- 
ried to Ella, the sister of Ikshwacu. Amongst 
the Arian hiiidus, the chaitrya was a warrior 
branch taking social rank after the hindu brab# 
mins. Manu writing of their duties says “ to 
defend the people, to give alms, to sacrifice^ tb» 
rear] the Vedas, to shun the allurements of 
sexual gratification arc in a few words the 
duties of a Ciiatriyn. How this soldier branph 
broke up is extremely obscure, but it is general- 
ly supposed that none of the races now in India 
can trace tl»eir lineage to that tribe of Aryans 
though moat of the Rajput families doubtless 
belong to them. Their quarrels amongst 
themselves seem to have led to their own des- 
truction, There seem to have been twa 
branches of the Chaitrya tribe, the Solar who 
traced up to Ikshwaku and the Lunar wha 
traced up to Bud ha, who married 11a or Ella, 
daughter of Ikshwaku. These Chaitrya soldiers 
do not appear to have adopted brabminism. 
readily, and the brahmins to overcome them 
consecrated by fire, on Mount Aboo, a warrior 
body who still remain, and are known as the 
four Agnicula rajf)Ut tribes. A common spell- 
ing of I he word is Kshatriya.i — Kola 
Sankalita. Tod* 8 liajadhan, Vol, Lp..d*i^ 
See Hindoo ; Suryavaiisa. 

IL, pronounced also llhat, or Iliat, a term 
applied to the migratory tribes of Persia* See 
lliyat. 

ILA, sister of Ikshwacu, of the solar race, 
she was married to Bud 'ha of the lunar race, 
and these were the ancestors of the lunar line 
of kings. In hindu mythology, budd'ha son of 
Atri, son of Brahma, was husband of Ha, the 
earth, daughter of Spatembas. Buddha was 
Mercury, son of the moon. See Elia ; Ikah- 
wa’nu. 

ILA or llita, mentioned in the Vedas as a 
goddess, may possibly be the same as the 
Babylonian goddess Hi or Bilat Hi, queea of 
gods. 

ILACHI, Hind. A generic term for sever; 
ral plants producing cardamom, viz. 

Elletaria cardamornum, Maion. syiw of 
Amomum CArdamomum. 

Alpinia nutans. — Roscoe. , 

Hachi-bari. Hind, or Hachi-kalan, AmoBUin 
dealbatum or A. cardamornum. 

Choti or Khurd ilachi, Eletiaria cardamo- 
mum, the small cardamom. 

Bari Ilachi is the large rough shelled vanity, 

ILAH, the name of an old Arabian dei^ 
an<i is more properly and more ususily, applied 
to a pagan god, than to Gk>d supreme overaBl; 
Hence the mahomedan profession of faith saya 
La llah UlOr Allah^ which in the ordinal^ 
translation of there is no god Imt godii” oe# 



ILEX JTAPONICA. 


ILITAT. 


Teys no precise meaning and involves an obvi- ' 
ous truism, which Mahomed would never have 
enunciated. From some passages in the early 
Indian historians it would appear that they 
supposed the famous Somnai to be the Arabian 
Ilak or Jlai; Notices of it occur in the 
Houzut-oos-Sufa; Hubeeb-oos-Sair and Ferishta, 
the passage quoted from Fureed-ood-deen 
Attar. 8nle’s Koran, I. 23. 11. 390. Hyde 
de Rel .* Vet : Pers : p. 130. Pococke. Spec : 
Hist: Arab : 4. 92. 110. Bird’s Guzerat, p. 39. 
D*Herbelot, voce Lat. Al-Makkari Mahomedau 
Dynasties in Spain, I. 346, and Herod. III.—' 
Elliot. 

ILAHEE GUZ. Properly Ilabi gaz, Hind, 
is the standard Guz, or yard, of forty-one 
fingers, instituted by Akber. After much cou> 
troversy respecting its length, it was authorita- 
tively declared by Government to be 33 inches 
long; and the declaration has been attended with 
considerable convenience to revenue officers, 
•8 a Bugha measured by this yard constitutes 
exactly five-eighths of an acre— Elliot* 

ILA KURA, Tel. Salsola Indica, WilU. 
This is occasionally used as a vegetable and be- 
ing naturally salt, has given rice to the Teling 
saying, the carping husband (finding fault 
without cause) says to his wife, there is no salt 
in the Ha kura.” 

ILAM. Said to be the Tamil name of 
Ceylon and to signify gold, but gold in Tamil is 
Ponnii. 

ILAM, (Elam, corrupt) auction sale. 

ILAMBADl, Tam. Corruption of Lambady, 
the Banjara race so called in the south of India. 

'•ILA-PANANKI JANGUMAVU,” Tel. 
A farina, obtained from this root by treating it 
the same as in manufacturing manioc. It is 
very nourishing. 

ILETADl MARAVARA, Maleal. Scin- 
‘dapsus pertusus. — Schott. 

ILEX. A genus of plants of which Dr. 
Wight mentions I. Gardneriana and I. Wighti- 
ana. Mr. Thwaites mentions, as growing in 
Ceylon, 1. denticulata, a large, and 1. Walkeri, 
a small tree. Mr. Hodgson, in bis Nagasaki” 
mentions eight species in Japan, viz. crennta, 
Thkg. microphylla, BU Integra, Thhg, latifolia, 
TMff. rotunda, Thbg. serrata, Thbg. aquifoli- 
uui) L. var. heteropbylla. See Evergreens. 

ILEX DENTICULATA. Wallich is a 
large tree growing in Ceylon, on the Bopatalawa 
plains at an elevation of 6,000 feet. 

ILEX DIPYR.^NA is common at Mussoo- 
lee and everywhere in the Himalayas. It 
bears a very close resemblance to the holly, 
especially in November and December, when it 
as covert with clusters of scarlet berries. 

ILEX JAPONICA, Thunb. Syn. of Ber- 

hm 


ILEX SERRATA. A lofty species found in 
Mnssooree, and I. exeelsa in Nipal.— 

Illnst p. 167. O'Shaughnessy^ page 272.* * 

ILEX WALKERI, Wight. Gardn. Isa 
small tree in the Central Province of Ceylon, 
growing at an elevation of 6,000 to 8,000 feet’ 

ILEX WIGHTIANA, Wall. Is a large 
umbrageous tree with small white flowers and 
red berries growing in the Neilgherries and in 
the southern and central parts of the islsiid 

of Ceylon up to an elevation of 4,000 feet. 

Thw, Emm. pi. Zeyl. p. 183. 

ILL Maleal. Bambusa spinosa. 

ILI, a valley and town in Central Asia, from 
which Lassen supposes the Szu Tartars were 
e;ipelled by the Yue tchi or White Huns B. C. 
150. The Szu Tartars he supposes to be the 
Sacm and the Yue-Tchi to be the Tochari. 
After occupying Tahia or Sogdiana for a time, 
they are stated by the (3hinese to have been 
driven thence, also, by the Yengar, some years 
afterwards, and to have established themselves 
in Kipen, in which name Lassen recognises the 
Kophen valley in the Kohisian. The great 
Kirghis horde is adjacent to Hi and Tarbagatai. 
It is under the dominion ofChina and exchanges 
large quantities of cattle on the frontier for 
silk goods. See Kabul, p. 434. — Kiighis. 

ILI PI, Tam. Bassia longifolia. 

ILIYAT are the wandering, nomade 
tribes of Persia, who live in tents and have 
no settled habitation. They are mostly of 
Toork, Arab and Koord descent, and comprise 
a very large portion of the population of the 
country, though their actual numbers are not 
well known. They are mahomedans of the 
Sunni sect and herdsmen- They change their 
places of encampment with the season and 
climate, going in the summer to the Yeilauk or 
quarters where pasturage and water are to be 
found in abundance ; and when the cold oC 
winter sets in, adjourning to the kishlauk or 
warmer region, in which their flocks and herds, 
as well as themselves, are better sheltered* In 
each province of Persia, there are two chiefs 
acknowledged by all the tribes who roam in 
that province. In their conduct and morals, the 
Iliyat women are vastly superior to those of the 
towna and settlements. They are chaste and 
correct in their lives, and faithful to their hus- 
bands. Many of the best families in Persia 
are of Iliyat origin. The present royal family 
is of the Kajar tribe, a Turkish El, which 
came into Persia with Timur. 

The Iliyat are by no means particular in 
their religious observances : and are not ruled 
or influenced by the moollsh, as townsmen are* 
They ate all, in a greater or less degree, pro- 
fessional robbers some tribes living solriy by 
rapine and plunder ; and olben resortingK otdf 





ILIYAT; 


lUCEACEiE:, 


ocoiisionally»to saclt means. They have large 
flocks and herds which they often angment by 
taking possession of their neighbours. The 
civilized population hold them in great dread 
on this account. 

The Iliyat families tributary to Khiva were 

Tarout 15,000 Kalpak 30,000 

Ookian 20,000 Kazzak 40,000 

Choodar 3,000 Ikdar 15,000 

said to have been Sarokh 15,000 

brought from the fur- Uzbek 40,000 

ther borders of the 

Oxus by Mahomed 105,000 

Bahim Khan. 
m^Frazer. 

The distances that some of these Tliyat tribes 
have to perform in their annual migrations arc 
ically wonderful. 

From the southern shores of Ears, the Kash- 
goi arrive in spring, on the grazing grounds of 
Isfahan, where they are met by the wandering 
Bakhtiyari from their warm pastures of Arabis- 
tan, near the head of the Persian Gulf. At the 
approach of winter both the tribes return to 
their respective Garm Sair.— (Barow €• A. D. 
Bode's Travels in Luristan and Arahistan^ 
p. 256. Frazer,) 

In the tenth century, they are said to have 
comprised five hundred thousand families with- 
in the province of Pars alone. Although 
much inferior in numbers, many of the present 
Iliyat tribes are very considerable, and since the 
destruction of Rai and the decay of Ispahan, 
Shiraz, and all the other great cities through- 
out the empire, they constitute a principal 
source of population, and the best nursery of 
its soldiers. Some of their chiefs are men so 
powerful that the king attaches them to his 
court by honourable and lucrative employments, 
or detains them about his person as hostages | 
for the loyalty and good conduct of their res- ' 
pective clans. We find them, as they were eight 
hundred years ago, unmixed with the Persians 
who inhabit cities ; retaining their pastoral and 
erratic habits, and using among themselves a 
dialect different from the language of the 
country, which, however, most of them can 
apeak and understand. They are an inde- 
pendent and hardy race, inclined to hospitality ; 
Two or three families in little groups, preparing 
or enjoying their simple meal by the road-side ; 
or proceeding on their journey, the wife carry- 
ing one child, two or three others packed in 
baskets on an ass, which the husband drives, 
kefore him, is a usual picture to be seen. 

The name Iliyat, is the plural of lei (Eel) a 
tribe, equivalent to the Araoic kabilah. Often 
on approaching an Iliyat encampment the 
atranger is met by the women of the tribe,, who 
Wn arpmatio herbs in honor of the ^eat, and 
9a m token that he is welcome to. their hearth. 


Mr. Bickmer observed a similar practice among 
the Chaldeans in Kurdistan. This custom 
must be very ancient, for we find Ferdausi 
alluding to it in his description of the early 
heroic ages of Iran. 

The usual drink of theLuristan Iliyat consists, 
of buttermilk weakened with water ; a little 
salt is added to it, and it is then called ab-ir 
dhung. It is generally sour. There is nothing so 
efficacious for the purpose of slacking thirst on 
a hot summer’s day, as this ab-i-dhung. — 
Baron C\ A. Be Bode's Travels in Luristan 
arul Arahutan^ Vol. IL p, 220. Ouseley's 
Travels^ Vol. I. 307. Bidi Narrative of a 
Residence in Kwdistayi^ Vol. 1, chap. F/,. 
p. 101. FrazeFs Travels. See Biluchi. Tajik. 

IL-KliANI, of Fars is the chief of the 
Kashgoi tribe. 

ILAHABAD, or Allahabad. Immediately 
before Akber’s time, this place was known as 
Peag or Prag ; by him it was denominated, 
Allahabas, which subsequently became Allaha- 
bad. The name is more correctly Ilhabad, or 
Ilahabad, but the usual practice of writing it is 
Allahabad. The article coalesces with the sub- 
stantive in Allah, and represents the ^'Al- 
mighty .**-^ElltoL 

ILLANUI^. Pirates on the coast of Borneo^. 
See Lanun. Boat. 

IL A VANG A, Maleal. Cassia lignea. 

ILLECBBRACEJl. The knot grass tribe 
of plants, comprises 39 genera. In these 3 
species are found in Arabia, 1 in Persia, 1 in 
China and in continental India, 17 forms have 
been discovered, viz. 

1. Herniaria. 4. Polycarpea. 

1. llapalosia. 2. Drymaria. 

1. Illecebrum- 8. Mollugo. 

ILLECEBRUM LAN AW syn. 

of iErua lanata, Juss. Achyraiithes lanata.. 

7f7lS^%G 

ILLECEBRUM SKSSILIS syn. of Alters, 
nanthcra sessilis, R. Brown, 

ILLECEBRUM VKRriCILLATUM,BuRM., 
syn. of Portulaca quacJrifida.— 

ILLEPI YENNAI, Tam. Oil of Bassie, . 
longifolia. 

ILIGEACEJ), the holly tribe of plants, are 
trees or shrubs, included in 14 genera. Nine 
species occur in Japan, 1 in China, 16 in con- 
tinental India,, and, with the exception of Mo- 
netia tetracantha which grows in the plains 
of India, all the forms of this order have been 
found in. the Himalaya and Khassya mountains 
on the Neilgherries and the mountains about 
Penang, Moulmein and Singapore. The genem 
are Asterogyne ; Ilex ; Maooucoua. ; Monetia^ 
Prinos. In China, says Hr. Williams, the 
order Ilicinm, or holly, furnishes several gensTi 
of Bhamnea, whose fruit are often seeii on ; 
tables. The Zizyphus produces the Ohin|ai^' 
r date, and the flinhy peduncles of the, 





nacift: 


ilk titB tBe kitar is quits osiSmoA ih 
The leafes of the Bhamnes the6> 
2^hs are among the many platita collected by 
tbe poorer Chinese, as a substitute for the 
true tea. The Chinese olive is obtained from 
the Fimela, but it is a poor substitute for the 
rfeh olive of Syria.— TB7/ia»w* Middle King- 
dim, p, 283. FoigU 

IJitiAR BILLAR, Hind. Cocculus leseba. 

iLLICIUM, a genus of plants belonging to 
the order Winteracese of Lindley. The order 
contains four genera and twelve species, 
ahrubs or small trees, one of them, the lllicium 
ahisatum, grows in Japan and China ; one on 
the Khassya mountains and one in new Zea- 
land« The general properties of the order are 
stimulant and aromatic. — Voigt, p. 13. 

ILLICIUM ANISATUM.-Lijm. 

BadiaadAhutai... ...Ar. Chinese anise Eno. 

Hind. Psbs. Skimmi Jap. 

Badian Marati Moggu Tah. 

Baco-hu-hciei-biani Ch. Anasi pu „ 

Atlas phal .. Duk.Htno. Marati mogga Tel, 

Star anise Eno, 

^ The star anise tree is a native of the countries 
extending from 88}*^ to 35° of N, latitude, or 
from Canton to Japan. Thunberg relates 
(Fo2. HI. p. 827) that in Japan the Skimmi 
{lllicium anisatum) was every where consider* 
ed a poisonous tree, and the Japanese would 
not believe that the same tree produced the 
real {Anisum stellatum) Starry Anise, which 
they annually buy of the Chinese. The designa- 
tion Star is applied to the fruit from the manner 
in which they grow, the pods being in small 
olusters joined together at one end, and diverg- 
ing in five rays. They are prized for the 
volatile oil obtained from them, and for their 
aromatic taste. The barks have a more aromatic 
fUivor than the seeds, but they are not so sweet. 
In China, their most common use is to season 
sweet dishes: In Japan they are placed on the 
tombs of friends and presented as offerings in 
the temples. They are chiefly exported direct to 
India, England, and * the north of Europe, at 
the average value of 8^ dollars per picul. In 
1850, 695 piculs were exported from Canton 
talued at 8,800 Spanish dollars. In India they 
M much used in seasoning curries and flavour- 
ing native dishes, and lar^ quantities are used 
in SaVope in the preparation of liqueurs 3,000 
pienk of anise are exported annually from 
Cambodia, and in 1841, 81 piculs of oil of 
aniseed^ valued at 1L900 dollars, were ex- 
ported from Canton. In preparing a spirit of 
anfse, the Star Anise, may be used instead of 
eommon anise. The capsules constitute in 
Indld a rather important article of commerce, 
md Ate sold in all the bazars. Both Oapsiiles 
l^;seeda evolve a powerfni odour of anise ; 
the ill^k similar, very mild, sweet, and 
aomewhat The kernel ol the seed k 


oily. The capsules and seeds abound in sfi^ 
eSMutial oil, easily procured by distillation with 
water ; this oil is rather brown, lighter than 
water, more difficultly congealed than the true 
aniseed oil, but in other respects exactly of the 
same properties. The powdered capsules are 
used by the mahomedan practitioners as stimu- 
lant carminatives. For the colics of children 
the essential oil is given with advantage.— 
O'Shaughnessp Dispensatorg,page 191. Thun- 
herj^a Travels, Vol. HI. p. 287. Morrison^s 
Compendioua Summary. Simmonds. FauUcn&r, 
O'Shaughnesay. Beng. Phir, p. 412. 

ILLICIUM FLORIDANUM. See Illitsiom. 

ILLICIUM PARVIFLORUM. See lllicium 

ILLICIUM RELIGIOSUM. Siebold, Linn. 
Holy Star Anise. 

ILLTGEREiE. See Gyrocarpus. 

ILLINDA, Tel. Diospyros cliloroxylon, 
72. ii. 533 

ILLU KATTE, Tel. Ich nocarpus f rules- 
cens, R Br. 

ILLUPA, Tam. Bassia latifolia, Willd. 

ILLYRIAN, one of the great Asiatic Eu- 
ropean stock of languages, still well kno’wn. It 
is the Skippetarian or Albanian or Ariiaut and 
is a distinct Indo European idiom. 

ILOCO, one of the languages spoken in the 
island of Lucon. In the Philippines are many 
separate nations (»r tribes, speaking distinct 
languages unintelligible to each other. The 
principal tongues of Lucon are the Tagala, the 
Fampanga, the Pangasinan, and the Ilooo, 
spoken at present by a poptilation of 2,250,000 
people, while the Bisayn has a wide currency, 
among the southern islands of the group, Leyte 
Zebu, Negros, and Panay, containing 1,200,000 
people, Mr. Crawfurd says that it does not 
appear from a comparison of the phonetic 
character and grammatical structure of the 
Tagala, with those of Malay and Javanese that 
there is any ground for fancying them to be 
one and the same languages, or languages 
sprung from a common parent and only diversi- 
fied by the effects of time and distance and 
that an examination of the Bisaya Dictionary 
gives different results. See India, p. 868. 

ILUMBILLI MARAM, Tam. Fcrreola 
buxifolia. 

ILUPI MARAM, Tam. Bassia longifob"* 

IMAGES. Those worshipped by the Hin- 
dus are made of various materials, gold, 8ilver> 
and metals of inferior value, crystal, stone, 
wood, clay, dough, and compoaitions of cliffw- 
ent kinds. Some are of small size, and ap* 
propriated as household gods ; others W po* 
gressively larger, and used for temple worship* 
and others again are of colossal size, ^ aeventy* 
eighty or mote feet hi height. A lingwtt at 
Benaiea requires six men to encircle it. Some 
of ^ stay and eompoettion images made m 
vfekity of Cdoutta lor the akumal fefUvtiif 
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HUH sHAfil* 

a :ver|f tpltodid appearance and ara of Ghatr 'Mehdavi” secti i, e., peopla ^without 

dimenaioDS and after the eeremomes Btehdi. It is not known that the i^uleir ali' 
(ire over are cast into the river. The modern hiusoat has ever laid claim to the title of 
manufaeturers of the deities are artisans in gold, imam, though Europeans invariably confer it 
silver, and other metsU, stone-cutters and on him. Imam is however said to be now adopt- 
potters. Some of the modern castes are hand- ed as a royal or dignatory title by eeveral 
some, but the modern sculptures are commonly Arab and African sovereigns. The successora 
contemptible. Some of the ancient hindu sculp- of Mahomed, continued to exercise their xe« 
tares are magnificent; and ill minute ornameutal ligious functions in proof that they enjoyed 
and floral decorations, almost unrivalled. In spiritual as well as temporal power, and took 
Burmah the images of Goudamah Buddah are the title of khalif but various Arab princes 
made of wood, marble and the precious who dared not aspire to the title of Khalif^ 
metals. In Siam, Japan, &c., images are made took that of Imam, to which they frequently 
of the ornaments, precious metals, &c., collected added that of Amir ul-Momiuin, or prince of 
from the ashes of the funeral pile of a deceased the faithful, and, like the Khalifs, observed the 
person ; and others again from the pulverized precaution of changing their name when they 
fragments of the bmtes kneaded with water into ascended the throne. The custom seemed to 
a paste, baked, and afterwards gilded Images typify that their whole nature underwent ft 
of snakes are common. The idea of their medi- change, on being invested with an office, to 
cinal virtues is very old in India ; a hindu which a certain amount of sanctity was at« 
attacked by fever or other disease, makes a tached. 

serpent of brass or clay, and performs certain Of the Imams of the shiah sect, one was the 

cermonies to its honour, in furtherance of his Imam-Ali, cousin and son-in-law of Mahomed, 
recovery. Such ceremonies are particularly for he married Fatimah, Mahomed's daughter s 
efficacious when the moon is in the nakshatra the two sons of Ali, the Imam Hoosain and 
(hfiansion, sign, or asterism,) called Sarpa, or Imam Hussain, neither of whom were success- 
the Serpent ; called also Ashlesha. Dhanwan- ful leaders, though, since their deaths they 
tara, is the Esculapius of the hindus, but has have by some sects been deified and believed 
not an attendant serpent like his brother of to be incarnate. 

Greece ; the health bestowing Dhanwantara In every suuni mosque, at the appointed 

arose from the sea when churned for the prayers, there is a leader of the devotions 

beverage of immortality. He is generally who is called the Pesh-Imam,” because he 
represented as a venerable man with a book in remains in front “ Pesh^' of the worshippers 
his hand.— Cb/m Myth, Hind., page 383. leading them in flie successive parts of their 
ifoor, page 342. See Idols ; Hindus. worship. — Pottinger's Travels^ Bdoochistan 

IMAM, a head of the mahomedans in re- and Scinde^p, 234. Burton* s Scindcj Voh !• 
ligious matters. It is a sacred title and is, by p, 129. Malcolm* s Hist, of Persia^ Fol. IL 
the shiahs, given only to the immediate des- p. 345. See Jews, Ali-lllahi ; Khajah* 
cendants of the prophet, who were twelve in IMAM ALI, a town in the vicinity of the 
number, their barah-imam.” The last of Shatt ul Arab, in the Ur of the Chaldees, 
these, the imam Mehdy, is supposed by them to IMAM ALI,— Ali, the son-in-law of Maho** 

be concealed (not dead),, and the title which be- med. 

longs to him ownnot, they conceive, be given to IMAM BARL A building over an imam oic 
another. Among the sunni mahomedans, how- mahomedan saint, or other holy mahomedan. 
ever, it is a dogma, that there must be al- The Imam-Bari at Lucknow is a magnificent 
ways a visible Imam, or “ father of the palace. Its most remarkable part is an im* 
church.^* The title is given to the four learned mense hall, containing the tomb of Asof-oo4 
doctors who are the founders of their faith. It Doulah, the great grandfather of the last 
was long maintained that the Imam must be king of Oudh. Mr. Rich mentions that ft 
descended from the Arabian tribe of Koreish : pine-apple spiro rises over the tomb of Zobeidah, 
but the emperors of O>n8tantinople (who are at Bagdad wife of Haroon al Rascbid.— 
of a Tartar family) have assumed the sacred dy*s Shetches in India* Bieh*s Beiidmce in 
title, which they claim on the around of the Koordistan. 

formal renunciation of it by Mahomed the IMAMI, Hind. A kind of Kabul silk. / 

twelfth, the last caliph of the race of Abbas, IMAM MASHUDI, the religious guided 

in favour of Selim the first. The acknowledg- Akbar. His tomb is to the west of the Hoft- . 
ment of this title renders the emperor of Tur- jeed.i-Kootub-ul-lslam.— Hind. Y* Jt. 
key the spiritual head of all orthodox maho- p* 301. 
m^DS. IMAMBEZA. See Jews. 

One seet of mahomedans believe that the IMAM SHAFAI, one of the four eftmiil^ 
itestt llehdi has oome and gone; and they tutors of the Koran. He founded the 
•fe^hft ** JMidifi” or as nthers caU them Bie sohool. 
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^ ilfAMZADAH means the desceiidants of 
iii imam, but, it is said, generally applied in 
IPersia, as the mausoleums built over the bodies 
of buoh descendants, which are to be found 
scattered in great abundance all over the 
country.— JPVaser’a Journey into Ktiorasan, 
S03. 

IMAN, Sp. 

IMAB, Hind : Carpinus viminaa. 

IMABJAL, Hind. Iris pseudocorus. 

IMAUS, a name by which part of the Hima- 
laya was known to the Greeks and Romans. 
FUny was fully aware of the signification of 
the name for he says (Hist. Nat. VI. 117) 

Imans in colarum lingua, nivorum signifi- 
cans.** The great part of the mountains N. West 
from India was also called the Faropamisus or 
Hindoo Gush; and Imaus and Hindoo Cush 
seem to have been identical. The true Imaus, 
however, is the ridge which separates Kashmir 
from Little Tibet. It appears to incline in Us 
northern course towards the continuation of 
the Hindoo Koh and even to join it. The term 
Hindoo Koh or Hindoo Kosh is not applied 
to this ridge in its whole extent, but seems 
confined to that part of it which forms the N. 
W. boundary of Kabul, and this is the Indian 
Caucasus of Alexander. There is however much 
confusion in the Tibetan, Chinese, and Persian 
names of that great mountain mass. See India, 
p. 337) Kabul 436, Kashmir ; Koh ; Kouen- 
lung. 

IMBIB, Hind. Ulmus campestris. 

IMBO, .Tavan. Azadir^chta indica. 

IMBOOLGAS^ SiNGii. Kriodendron an- 
fractuosum, D. C. 

, IMLA, Hind. The Amni of the Salt Range, 
Zizyphus vulgaris, or common jujube ; also 
Fera. the Embiic myrobolan. 

IMLI, HiNd. Tamariiidus indica, the tama- 
rind fruit ; Imli>ka«binj, the seed. 

IMLI KHQRASANI, Hind. Adansonia 
digitata. 

IMLOO BAGH. See Sanatoria. 

immolation, a man will rip up his own 
belly with a razor in order to spite two 
opponents. The Salt! was a voluntary immo- 
lation of a widow on the death of her hueband. 
See Burning, Burial, Hindoo, Saii. 

IMFATIENS. A genus of plants of the 
order Balsaminacem belonging to the East In- 
dies found iu the mountains of Silhet, Nepal, 
ttemaon, Cashmere, Kunawar and the Penin- 
\ aula. Single species extend into Europe, Si- 
jberia, and North America. Linnaeus was only 
^uainted with 7 or 8 species ; but not less 
.^an 100 species are now known, and almost 
Entirely from the mountains of the Peninsula of 
or the Himalayas ; in those from Silhet 
^wfar north as the Sutlej, and in 80^ N. lat., 
at as great elevatious as 7,000 feet, the species 
eMefly found at elevations of 4,000 and 


4,500 fwt, in a region where there is moisture 
combined with a moderate but equal tempera- 
ture. They are absent from the plains of 
India ; but some are found on the Malabar 
Coast, little elevated above the sea, but only 
during the monsoon great success has been at- 
tained iu the cultivation of Balsams. 

They are largely cultivated in Indian gardens 
as handsome fiowering plants. The double 
flowered are most prized. The colours are 
rose, pink, white, blue, and variegated. When 
the true colour of the plant from seed can be 
depended upon, if sown in large beds, or 
patches, they have a pretty effect in full blos- 
som. The iklsams are propagated by seed at 
the commencement of the rains, in small beds, 
and then transplanted. After the first blos- 
soms are off they may be cut down, and will 
throw out fresh shoots, but will not blossom so 
fine as the first. A rich light loamy soil, with 
old decayed stable manure is the best. No 
plant should ever be closer than one foot, es- 
pecially if the soil is rich and all lower super- 
fluous leaves and stalks removed from the 
stems. They thrive well in pots, and during 
the time they are iu blossom look very orna- 
mental placed amongst evergreens. In the 
middle of the rains, the whole line of the wes- 
tern ghats is covered with them. The ripe cap- 
sules, on being touched, fly open and scatter 
their seeds, whence they get the name of “ Noli 
me tangere.** The following species may be 
enumerated. 

albida Jordon ia; scabrida 

bractoata kleinii soapiflora 

campanulata latifolia setacea 

enspidata loschonaultii sylvestris 

dasysperrna modesta trilobata 

fasuiculata miinronii tomentosa 

filiforniis mysorunais tripetala 

fomentosia ornata triphylla 

fruticosa opj)ositifolia umbellata 

gardneriana rheodii uncinata 

goughii rivalis verticillata 

incoDspicua romarinifolia viscida 

insigniH rufescena 

'—Voiyt, Wight. Ic. Royle IU. Himalayan 
Rot. p, 160. Eny. Cyc. Vol. III. page 226. 
Dr. WigM in M. L. S. Journal. 

IMPERATA CYLINDRICA. Thatch 
G ftASS. Sacebarum cyiindricum, and Sacohao 
ruin spontaueum. The Karens in Amherst 
Province cover their houses with the tall grass- 
es which are so abundant on the coast, and 
a few Europeans prefer this thatch to that 
made from the Nipa. Two different species 
of grass are used for this purpose both of 
which were formerly referred to the genus which 
produces sugar cane. The sugar grass seen 
in Moulmain, which flovars ^ two or three 
feet high has been removed since Roibuigll 
wrole^ into the genae Imperata* 1W» » 
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one of the grasses used for thatch, aiid is 
often mistaken for Saccharum spootaneum. — 

IMPERATA KONTQII. Alang alang, 
Malay, also Lalang, Malay. 

IMPEITAN PHEASANT; Lophophorus Im- 
peyaaiis : the Monal, Hind. Nil. in Ladak< 

IMPHI, the Chinese sugar-cane, Sorghum 
saccharatum has been grown in India, since 
time immemorial, but was not known to 
Europeans in India, until reintroduced in I860. 

IMPPIO, a river of the Punjab ; its sands 
yield gold. See Punjab. 

IMPURE CARBONATE or SODA. See 
Barilla Soda. 

IMPURE CARBONATE of ZINC- Eng. 
Calamine, Eng. Fr. 

IMRTAN. See Afghan. Kaffir. 

INACCESSIBLE ISLAND, a name of the 
bland of Patsizo. 

INACHUS SCORPIO. See Egeria. 

INAKARTO PATI, king of Janggolo of the 
I4th century, invented the Kris. 

INAM. In mahomedan countries, it is cus- 
tomary to call inam grants to religious orders 
“ grants of land,*' although they include only 
the rents thereof ; for there is uo seizin of tiie 
land itself, which is the proprietary right of the 
cultivator only. In the tamba-patra, copper- 
plate patent (by which such grants are desig- 
nated in Rajputana) of Yasovarma, the Pra- 
mara prince of Oojein, seven hundred years ago, 
he commands the crown tenants of the two vil- 
lages assigned to the temple ** to pay all dues as 
they arise, money-rent, first share of produce.** 

In India where the cultivating proprietor has 
always paid a feu-duty to the Smte, the grant 
of an Inam is like the grant of a jaghire merely 
the transfer of the State dues. According to 
practice, a jaghire is a reward for past or a 
retaining fee for future services, or a means of 
support and is resumable at pleasure. The 
Inam for religious purpose has been a more 
permanent alienation, but even the Madras 
Government about the middle of the nineteenth 
century re-examiued all the Inam grants, and 
up to a late date, decisions had been given on 
103,735 cases. The total number of titles con- 
firmed was 80,395, of which 9,630 were in 
respect of religious and charitable grants of a 
permanent character ; 48,826 personal grants 
enfranchised at the option of the lunmdars ; 
25,295 personal grants enfranchised compul- 
sorily ; and 1,644 personal grants not enfran- 
chised and confirmed on present tenures. The 
total number of title deeds issued was 45,320. 
The total amount of quii-rent then payable to 
Government in addition to former jodi was Rs. 
^>31)462, The amount paid in redemption of 
the quit-rent Bs. 7)740-8-0. Combined quit* 
rent annually payable to Government for the 
foiuro upon penonal Inams confirmed to the 
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holders Hs. 2,32,380 4-0, which iV. al^ut 
one-fourth of their full assessment— ’Rupeea 
9,47,142-8-0. ToiTs Eajcutihin, VoL 
552. — Transactwns of tlie Royal JsMe 
■kty, Vol. T. j). 223. 

INAN, Malay. Boehmeria nivea. China** 
grass. 

INBIR, Rus. Ginger. 

INCENSE, Koondur, Zuchir. Guz. HindP 
Olibanum. 

INCENSE-WOOD. Eagle-wood. 

INCENSO OLIBANO, It. Olibanum. 

INCIII, Malay, a respectable affix to 
names, as Inchi Dawud, Mr. David, 

INCHIOSTRO, It. Ink. 

INDACO, It. Indigo. 

INDAK, Hind, of Salt Range, Gynaioiv 
vestium, also (’ordia vestia. See Karuk. 

INDARRA, Hind. Celtis Caueasica. 

INDARJAO, Hind. Sans. W'^rightia antidy.* 
sen ten ca. 

INDARJAO-I-SHElilN, Hind. Wrightia 
antidvsentorica. 

IN‘DER.lAO-I-TALQ,PKRs.HiND.Wrighlia 
antidysenterica also W. pubescens, 

INDAliUMI. ? ])DK. Dragon’s blood. 

INDERABIA, of some English navigators^r 
18 also written in different charts, Andervia^ 
Andcripe, Indervea, Dr. Vincent, (Nearch, p« 
375) thinks it the Caicandrus of Arrian, but a 
corresponding name is not found in oriental 
manuscripts. — Omdeifi Travels^ VoL /, jp, 
174. 

INDIA. The British nation usually give the 
name of India to their own possessions in the 
south and eas^ of the Asiatic continent. But 
the vast acquisitions of Holland and Spain, and 
tlie smaller territories of Portugal and France, 
are equally regarded by the respective nations 
as in the Indies, and a description of India, 
therefore, needs to embrace the entire regions in 
south-eastern Asia through which Europeans 
and oriental races hold sway and which are 
usually termed the East Indies. A considerable 
portion of the countries to which this name i^ 
applied by the people of Europe, is under tb^e 
rule, direct or indirect, of Great Britain, and ilk 
is perhaps, on this account that India is so 
frequently spoken of as British India, and the 
Britisli Empire in India, as also Her Majesty's 
Eastern Empire in India. But British Indiai 
Netherland India, Spanish India, Fortuguesu 
and French India, are but portions of tropieal 
Asia, and where the old term East Indies is em- 
ployed, it may be taken to embrace all the 
states lying intermediate between Arabia and 
Persia on the west and the Indian Archipelago 
in the East, the northern boundary being Ufh 
great snowy range separating India from Tibe^ 
The term Hindustan, so familiar to Euroj^a^ 
ears, is not applicable either to British India 
to the countries embraced within the term 
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tildliMi, t>eing<Mily ili6 central part of ilio 
British Indian territory. 

fl hasbeea recently remarked by Mr. Logan 
that the areat divisions of Asia are the North, 
Mid, and South, the first compriaina all the 
river basins that discharge their waters into the 
Korth Sea, and also the N. E. Peninsula (the 
Indijirka basin and the other countries beyond 
it to the fi. b^ing termed N. E. Asia) ; the 
second embracing Central Asia with the west- 
ern basins that have outlets into the Caspian, 
Black Sea and Mediterranean and the eastern 
bisins from the sea of Okhotsk to the Gulf of 
Leatung ; the third embracing all the remainder 
of Asia from the Leatung Gulf to the Red 
Sea,— the countries to the W. of the Indus 
heing designated S. W. Asia and the term S. 
£. Asia, being applied to the countries between 
China and India. 

The ancients termed the last of these India 
beyond the Ganges. Leyden included it and 
the Indian Archipelago noder the name of the 
Hindu-Chinese countries. Malte Brun calls it 
C^in-lndia. Ritter, the greatest of geographers, 
prefers the German name Hinter Indies. And 
instead of further India, Transgangetic India, 
the Eastern Peninsula of India, &c., the single 
words Uiiraindia and Transindia, have been 
proposed by Mr. Logan, as they admit of the 
ethnic and adjective forms of Ultraindian or 
Tnnsindian. 

• Mr. Logan is of opinion that the Indian in- 
fluence has been considerable to the S. E., and 
he thinks that the whole Indian region consisting 


and Persian Dekban, -^itself again derived from 
thn Sanskrit Dakihtn. Lassen duives this 
from Dakshina or ** the right,” being the 
country on the right hand of a hindu when 
saluting the rising sun ; hence we have Dak* 
shan. south, and Dakshanapatha the land to 
the south, whicli agrees with the AaxivfiaSria of 
Arrian. In the Peninsula, itself, however, the 
term Dekhan is only applied to that portion 
lying between the rivers Nerbudda and Kistna, 
and that too, solely by mahomedans and 
Europeans. The terms eastern and western 
Peninsulas, also, have been frequently used of 
late to distititruish those of India and Malacca. 

This portion of the globe has great ranges 
of lofty mountains, several navigable rivers, 
and a vast ocean on its south and east studded 
with the innumerable islands of its Archipela- 
gos. All of these have exercised so continu- 
ous an influence on the peopling of the coun- 
try, — from Africa, from Arabia, from Persia, 
from Tartary and from Central Asia, that a 
notice of the physical features is needed to ex- 
plain the positions in which its occupants are 
now found. 

Almost from the first occasion that the 
British assumed the character of a ruling 
power in India, each year has brought some 
change in their political relations, with some 
acquisition to their empire there. From the 
close of the Punjab war until 1863, about 
12,000 square miles with six millions of peo- 
ple were added : and, sitice then, Tanjore and 
the XJarnatic have been escheated, but, at 


of the continental portions bisected by the Bay present, British India stretches from Singa- 
Bengal, and the eastern islands as far as ; pore near the equator to Peshawar in lati- 
Iiidiao influence reached directly, may be com- j fade 34® north, a distance of 2,7d0 miles, 
prised under the three names of India, Uhrain- and from west of the Indus in 67® East to 
or Transindia, and Indonesia. The earlier longitude 105° east. The political bouadary 
ilid wider connection of Ultraindia with China thus briefly indicated is also the natural limits 
being best indicated by embracing both under of a region, which has the Himalaya mountains 
tbe term 8. E. Asia. on the north, and which is girdled by the Bay 

The configuration of British India has been of Bengal and the Indian Ocean on the south: 
ieeoribed as resembling closer than any other which has the Indus with the mountain and 
Ibo form of a trapezium. And if, on this figure, desert tracts of Baluchistan and Afghanistan 
1 diameter be drawn from the mouths of the on the west; and on the east the kingdoms 
Indus to those of the Brahmaputra, two irregu- of China, Burmah and Siam, from both of 
Inr trianglea will be formed, each of which con- which it is separated by forests, and moun- 
iems a region with marked characters of its tains extending from A^sam to the south- 
nWB as to geological formation, profile of ern extremity of the Malay Peninsula, 
fttrtsee, climate and races of inhabitants. The Chains of military posts have been drawn by 
^nrthern of these triangles, whose apex ap- the British over the length and breadth of this 
pfoaches Ladak, is a country emphatically of great portion of the earth, at various altitudes, 
nlains, and in India it bears the name of from the level of the sea to heights of many 
fiindustan which it received from its Moghul thousand feet ; their cantonments ace 
bmders, its ancient denomination amongst together on the shores of the ocean, amwwt 
iiimda geographers being Aria-varta, i. e, the pimeval forests, on arid deserts and along the 
tod of the Arians, also, it is said, Jamba- fertile valleys of the great rivers » the extent 
^.wip«,the country of the rose-appies. The sive plains and table-lands of the interior 
toikern triangle is usually termed the Penin- stadded over with great fortresses, and link® m 
belli bf India, W Is known in northern India theoliainof posts are thrown 8,000 to um 
4a OK Damn, tom to Samcrtt jl over themmUaia itiigei of to Deltoito 
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riong the mtheni slopes of the Htmalaje^ 
whoee highest summits, clothed with eternal 
snowsf rise to the altitude of 28,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

There are posts in these territories where rain 
is unknown, or where only a few showers fall 
at long intervals, while in other cantonments 
the British soldiers have to live for many 
mbntlis of the year in a hot humid atmosphere, 
wjiiich soon relaxes the frame and blanches the 
cheek of the strongest. There are large camps 
in places where, in some seasons, both Euro< 
pean and Native soldiers are struck dead, even 
at night, by the excessive heat : while in places 
more distant, their soldiers have perished 
amidst winter snows. Where such extremes 
exist, the physical aspect of the country must 
necessarily present the most varied features and 
include every variety of climate. 

Nearly the whole of these regions have been 
elevated into table lands varving in altitude 
from 1,200 to 4,500 feet, and all that can be 
termed lowland country are the valleys of the 
Indus, Ganges, Brahmaputra and Irawady and 
a belt of low level land lying between the 
mountains and the sea, extending from Guze- 
rat along the whole of the Malabar coast south- 
wards to Cape Gamorin, thence northwards 
along the Coromandel Coast to the delta of the 
Ganges, and to be traced southwards at inter- 
vals through Chittagong, the province of Ar- 
racan, and, skirting the Malay Feuinsulato 
Singapore. 

This belt of lowland is frequently termed 
the low country, but the portions of it in the 
Carnatic and in Canara are called, respectively, 
the Eastern and Western coasts. It varies 


ihat of Allahabad about 750 feet ; that of 
Berar 1,000 to 1,500 ; of AuruugabMl 1^700 
to 2,400 ; of Hyderabad in the Deccan l,fi00 
to 1,800 ; of the Balaghat Ceded DistricU 
and the Province of Bejapoor, 600 to 2,600 ;; 
and the table land of Mysore attains an elof 
vation of from 2,200 to 3,200 feet, to th# 
8. W. of which the western ghauts t6riui« 
nate in the plateau of the Neilgherries, whieV 
is about 7,000 feet above the level of the aeSj, 
although some points, as Dodabet, attain m 
higher elevation. From Mysore, bowever^tbw 
land declines gradually towards the south aii^ 
east in the direction of Ceylon, the iutermediaUr 
province of Coimbatore not rising higher thaiv 
1,200 or 1,400 feet, though the Shevaroy, the* 
Puliiey and the Animullay hills rise prominonU 
ly from the plains, and, like the Neilgherryt 
mountains, arc occupied by tribes to whom thur 
people of the low country are strangers. Th» 
highest of all the inhabited tracts, however, ar^ 
among the southern slopes of the Himalaya ; 
there, the mountains are inhabited up to tho 
snow line, the population being abundant in tho 
province of Kumaon at an elevation of from 
2,500 to 4,000 feet, as well as at Simlah at an 
altitude of 8,000 feet, and people reside also al 
an elevation of 10,000 feet in 8ikkim and 
Bhutan ; the Sewalik range has an altitude of 
2,500, to 3,000, feet ; the highest measured 
crest of the Himalaya proper being more tbtll 
28,000 feet above the sea. 

Seasons . — In British India there are only 
three well marked seasons, the cold, the hot and 
the rainy. The cold season of the year oorree- 
ponds with th^at of all northern latitudes, and 
lasts from the middle of December to the mid>* 


there in breadth from twenty to fifty miles, die or end of February, and although it is only 
between the mountains and the sea-shore ; but, in the North-west or on the Neiigberry hills in 
following the windings of the coast from Guze- the south, and, occasionally, on the table-land# 
rat with interruptions to Singapore, it is more of Central India that the thermometer sinks bc^ 
than 4,500 miles long. The portion of this low the freezing point, the dry keen winds^ 
lowland in the Carnatic is drier than the rest, which then blow over the plains and elevated 
but the great part of it has a mean elevation tracts, cause a sensation of great cold. It is iw 
of only one hundred feet above the sea ; it has this season that the thermometer has th# 
aeny inlets from the ocean, marine lagoons, po- greatest daily range, varying from 19® to 89®; 
pularly known as back-waters, and it is travers- The hot season commences in March, Bj 
^ by many rivers which overflow their banks the month of May the heat is intense every 
during the rains and render the surrounding where but on the mountains. The rivers dry Hr 
country a swamp for many months in the year, the earth is scorched and fissured by tbd 

g irts of it in Guzerat, Orissa, Arracan and the gfeat beat ; the country seems a desert 
elta of the Gauges being little above the nature is hushed; it is the stillness of the winter 
bigb-water mark. qf the poles. This is succeeded by a few sultry 

All wiiliiu and to the north of this level belt days in June, the forerunner of the rains of th# 
is known as the Interior” or “ Up-couutry” S. W. monsoon ; in June and July, this moh? 
snd oonsists of the elevated table-lands alluded soon has carried the rains to almost every part 
: thus, the table-land of Btjputanah has an of India, reaching the different provinces aocor^: 
Ovation of from 1,300 to 2,200 feet ; those ing to their proximity to the southern oceans^ 
of Central India and the provinces of Malwa or to the direction given by the mountains 
have an altitude of from 2,000 to 3,000 feet > , ihe winds. The face of the country thitil 
i . . . phniml rr 28f077 becomei green with its natural vegeUfioh 
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ibeeropB oftheeuldviLtora, the rivers m Mountains tbe Vindbya, the Bajamabal HilU 
and the low-landa all flooded, particularly in and the Satpoora ranji;e^ have a direction 
jkttgal, where, in several places, the ryots go from east to west,— but the Hala Mouii- 
to their fields on rafts, and vessels are often tains iii Beluchistan, the Suliman Mountains 
navigated over submerged villages which the west of the Indus, the Aravalli which sepa. 
inhabitants have temporarily abandoned. Tliis rate Rsyputanah from Central India, the Eas- 
llidnsoouisusheredin with greatelectric changes, tern ghauts, and the Western ghauts or Syha- 
and prevails till the end of September, when it dri range, as well as the mountains in Arracan 
disappears with thunder and lightning as it Burraah, Siam, and Malacca all run from 
came i the occurrence of these electric pheno- north to south. These mountains, many of 
mna marking the breaking up of the monsoon, them covered with impenetrable forests and 
the fall of rain, while this monsoon lasts, varies from 3,000 to 28,000 feet high, form great 
from 12 to 250 inches, in the different provin- physical barriers, separating countries of a dif- 
ees, but it is distributed to a greater or leas ferent aspect, and nations of different race and 
extent over almost all India, the o«»ly part origin, whose appearance, religion, language 
deprived of it being the Carnatic, where, so far and manners are widely dissimilar. Down to 
north as the Ongole, only alight showers fall in the present hour, these barriers continue to 
July, possibly owing to the winds of the W. | direct the route alike of armies and of irnmi- 
monsoon being deflected by the barrier of grants ; and roads and railroads are only now 
mountains on the western coast ; the hot in progress or in contemplation to overcome 
WOather, consequently, continues in the Carna- them. One of these roads was commenced in 
tic from April until November, when the winds 1 850 along the Sutlej valley, with the view 

change to the N. E. and bring the rains of the of connecting Hindustan with Tibet. Other 

N. B. monsoon across the Bay of Bengal. routes have been cleared through parts of the 
' The N. E. monsoon rains, however, only last northern Himalaya ; a road to the north-east, 
for six weeks or two months j it does not ex- through the Bralimaputra valley has been often 
tend SO far inland as that from the S, W. and at spoken of, and a railroad has been contemplat- 
places in the peninsula of India within a ed from British Burmah to the great river of 
Wndred miles of the Eastern ghats it is mark- China, to facilitate communication between the 
ad only by the occurrence of heavy showers, people of India and the races of Central and 
At Madras, on the Coromandel Coast, the Eastern Asia. 

annual fall of rain is about 60 inches. Navv^ahle nvm.— Only a few of the rivers 

j&ari/igMa/cea.— Shocks of earthquakes are of British India, the Ganges, the Irawady, 
frequently felt in several parts of India, parti the Moulmein river, the Brahmaputra and the 

oularly about Ongole. In other places there | Indus have ever been used in modern war. 

have been about twenty shocks observed be- The Ganges has formed the basis of nearly 
tween the years 1840 and 1870 ; they are sufii- all the operations in the North of India, 
dently severe but, from their short duration, one of its tributaries the Jumna being naviga- 
iqjury has rarely resulted. The latest severe ble for 1,000 miles as far as Delhi, L c. with- 
ahocks occurred in Cutch in 1819, when the in 200 miles of where it issues from the Bima- 
walls of Boojh were thrown down, after it had lava Mountains amongst which it rises. The 
been taken by escalade by Sir W. Keir’s army, course of the Ganges is to the South-East 
More lately, while the force under Sir Robert through the plains of the Bengal Presidency 
was defending Jellalabad, the newly con- into the Bay of Bengal. The Irawady isnavi- 
atrucied walls were thrown down by an earth- gable for 500 miles as far north as Ava. It 
quake and still more recently much injury rises in latitude 28** North, and after a souther- 
resulted from the same cause in parts of ly course of 800 miles it enters the Bay of 
British Burmah. Hot springs also occur in Bengal in latitude 16*^ North. The Brabma- 
nany places, on the table-lands, and iu the low putra is navigable into Assam for 500 miles, 
country. and has commercial steamers constantly run- 

: in the Bengal Presidency, the general inch- ning on it. The river Indus, which rises on 
pation of the land ii towards the South, but the plateau north of the Himalaya, after pene« 
tlie local inclinations are towards the valleys of traiing the mountains in longitude 72° East 
the rivers. In the provinces of the Peninsula of and latitude 33** North, runs to the South re- 
In4iS| south of the Nerbudda river, the western ceiving the waters of the Punjab as its tribu- 
prts are the most elevated above the sea, the taries, and, traversing the countries of Sind in 
iuqUoation being towards the eastern coast and a low valley, empties itself into the Indian 
itfigiiily towards the south* Ocean, in latitude 2 3** North and longitude 67*^ 

^ M<n(»tfains.----The mountains of India, with- and 68° East, after a course of 1,500 mils*' 
qi|t being strictly speaking, parallel, have prin- A little fleet of commercial steam boats are 
^ally two directions, viz. easterly and westerly now running on its waters j but it had, at 
*u4 from North to South. Thus, the Himalaya first, a flotilla of wav ateamera and wav boats 
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goardmg the western frontier of British India 
and in eU the military operations since 1834, 
in Affghanistan and Sind the Indus has been of 
l^reai value as a means of communication. 
During the war of 1845-1846 in the Punjab, a 
bridge of roads was carried up ibe river as far 
as Btiawulpur and theuce dispatched up the 
Gharra to Ferozpur, and another branch of the 
river, the Chenab, was in the last war navigat- 
ed up to Mooltau. 

There is a peculiarity in the river system of 
British India which merits notice. It is that 
shortly after issuing from the mountains among 
which they rise, tive rivers run through low- 
lying valleys to the sea. Their fall is so gentle 
that, following their windings for even 1,000 
miles from the ocean, the rivers of India are 
still found running in beds, only seven or eight 
hundred feet above the level of the sea, thereby 
aifording great facilities for damming up their 
waters, and for making long reaches fit for na- 
vigation. This peculiarity is the more worthy 
of notice, because, throughout tliese territories, 
there are no natural inlaud lakes or seas deserv- 
ing of note ; none, certainly, which could be 
used for purposes of commerce, and most ot 
them only fit for purposes of irrigation, the 
largest natural waters in the country are equal- 
led, and, in many cases, surpassed by the 
magniiiceut lakes which have been formed 
ill several places by throwing embankments 
across great valleys. The many shallow salt- 
water lagoons known as back-waters, found 
running close around the shores of the Bay of 
Bengal and of the Indian Ocean, some of them 
from twenty to fifty miles long, — are however 
well worthy of notice, as they afford great faci- 
lities for a safe traffic along ilie coast line, the 
violence of the monsoons and the few sheltered 
harbours on the eastern coast of the Peninsula, 
rendering navigation perilous at all times and 
often impossible. 

Except the Kerbudda and Godavery, uuIgsb 
great engineering skill be applied to them, there 
are no other of the rivers of Southern India like- 
ly to prove navigable or available for military 
operations, but the shores of the two Peninsulas 
are washed by the Indian Ocean and the Bay 
of Bengal, and present a line of coast about 
4,500 miles in length. The valleys of its great 
rivers and its enclosing seas have been the 
chief routes followed by the various emigrants 
into India, Ultra-India and the Archipelago. 

Geology , — The investigations of l3r. Hugh 
Falconer have shown that, at a period geologi- 
^ly recent, the present peninsula of India, 
^as a triangular island) bounded on each side 
l>y the eastern and western ghats, converging 
to Cape Comorin ; the base of the triangle 
Was formed by the Yin d by a mountain range, 
from which an irregular spur^ forming the 


Armlli mountains,, extended northwards s 
while between the northern shore of this island 
and a hilly country which is now the Himidaya 
mountains ran a narrow ocean strait. Tho 
bed of this strait became covered with debris 
from the adjacent Himalaya on its northertt 
shore, and with this debris became entombed 
and preserved many and various animal remains# 
The present condition of the country has been 
produced by au upheaval of the land so that 
what was the ocean strait, forms now the 
plains of India, — the long nearly level valleys 
in which flow the Gauges and the Indus. Be« 
sides this, a great upheavcnicnt along the line of 
the Himalaya has elevated a narrow belt of the 
plains into the Sewalik Hills (determined to be 
of tertiary age) and added many thousand feet 
to the height of the Himalaya and facts tend 
to the conclusion that India had one long term 
and one protracted fauna which lived through 
period corresponding to several terms of the 
tertiary period of Europe. 

The series of sedimenlary rocks in Central 
India, between Hazareebagh and Palemow 
on the east and Jubbulporc on the west and 
thence southwards to Nagpore and Chandab^- 
has in the east five well marked subdivisions, 
the Talchir, Barakur, Ironstone shales, Bani- 
gunj and the Panchet, but at a short die*** 
tance to the west, there are only a threefold 
series, the Talchir, Barukur and the Panchet* 
All these successive beds (possibly with the ex<* 
ception of the Talchir) representing an euor« 
mous lapse of time, agree in one respect that 
they seem to be purely fresh-water (fiuviatile or 
flavio-lacustrine] or esiuariue deposits. The 
Damoodali, the Barakur, the Adjai and the Mora 
rivers seem at au early period to have formed 
one general estuary* The basins of the Sone» 
of the Nerbuddah, of the Mahaiiuddy and of the 
Godavery, in all of which extensive deposita 
have been found, seem as yet not to have been 
connected. Further south, in the basins of the 
Kistiia river and its affluents, the Gutpurbab^ 
Malpurbah and Bcemah, the country is occupied 
by the quartzites, slates, limestones, &c. which 
cover the larger porlioii of the districts of Cud- 
da pah and Kuruool, westwards through tbc 
Uaicliore Doab by (iogi, Gulburgah, to Kullad" 
ghee and Belgaum and which appear to repr6’« 
sent the older portion of the great Yindhyan i 
series. Rocks of the same mineral charactef 
appear under the great flows of the Dekban 
trap, and resting quite unconformably on tbd 
gneiss rocks in pans of the Raichore Doab and 
ill the vicinity of Belgaum, and under parts o£ 
the ghats on the western coast, and that they 
belong to the same general series as the roeka 
in Cuddapah and Kurnool, there is no doubt* 

Further south to the west of Pondicherry, at 
Ootatoor, arc extensive beds of limestone, cos^' 
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i^iig fdisil xeto&iiiti attuMnites, India, It is in Geninl India; ^ that the 

Hie; atid itill further south in the TinneTeily voleanlc rocks to any extent are first observed 
dl^iict fire extensive beds of marble^ as they spread east and west from Neemuch in 

Granite and sienite ssem the chief uplifting the form of basalt, basaltic greenstone, green, 
itcka of India, and they burst through up- stone and greenstone amygdaloid, and south. 
irtlti«d sand-stone, clsy slate, mica slate, wsrds by Oujein and Saugor across the 
wbrite slate, and limestones. This feature Vindhya, assuming a columnar structure in their 
of granite and sienite disturbing stratified steep descent to the Nerbudda. The trap crosses 
can be traced at intervals from near Gey- this river meeting with sandstone and fossils 
fini northwards through the table-lands of in the Satpura ranges, and spreads over all 
tli» interior ; in Mysore, in the Ceded Dis- western Berar and the Aurungabad province; 
IHcts, Hyderabad, Berar and across the Ner- assumes a columnar form at Gawilgurh and 
tmdda into Central India, where the granite for Chikaldab, occupies Candeish and the Conean 
a time disappears. Trap is visible however, to Bombay, and passes southwards to Malwan 
in the bed of the Jumna near Allahabad, in latitude 16^ north ; its southern limits being 
fn latitude 25° north ; but in the ascent to south of Punderpoor, on the right bank of the 
ttossoorie by Kuerkoolee, the granite reappears Kistna. In the valleys near lloomnabad, south 
ind makes a great eruption at the Chur Moan- and west of Beder, it is seen between and be. 
tain*— above 12,500 feet high — on the southern neath, but never penetrating the laterite hills, 
elopes of the Himalaya. Near Gungotree, at and is noticed at Maharajah pettah, 30 miles 
^6 source of the Ganges, is however described west of Hyderabad. The eastern edge of this 
as the grand granitic axis of the Himalaya, and vast tract of volcanic rocks, after crossing the 
bfiC of the greatest and most magnificent out- Nerbudda to the south, skirts the town of Nag- 
bunt of granite in the world. It traver;9ea these pore in Berar, passes Nandeir, and to the west 
mountains in numerous veins— westwards to- of Hyderabad to its southern limit, just men- 
wards the Bareuda pass, and eastwards towards tioned. It is the greatest flow of trap-rock 
Kamet, Nandadevi and Nandakot, ^upraising observed in any part of the world. South of 
the metamorphic schists which form the highest this, as well as to the eastward, the trap only 
peaks of the snowy range. appears as great dykes, from fifty to a hundred 

Lower down on the southern slopes of these yards broad. These dykes can be traced at 
mountains at an elevation of from 8,000 to places, for a hundred and fifty miles, burst- 
1,600 feet, uplifted stratified rocks, consisting of ing through the granite and other rocks, tear- 
bonblende rock and slate, limestone, sand- ing the highest of the hills asunder and iill- 
atone, great beds of quartz, clay, mica, chlorite, ing the chasms and crevices with their dark 
and talc, slates, rest on the gneiss and granite; and compact substance. In these provin- 
and lower still at altitudes of 3,000 to 2,500 ces, the elements of the trap-rock, assume in 
above the level of the sea, gravel, boulders, the dykes a variety of lithologic appearances, 
niluri with coal, recent clays and sand-stone greenstone, and porphyritic greenstone ; and, 
Ibrm the Sewalik, or sub-lliroalayan mountains, in the great volcanic district, basaltic green- 
It is in these hills that extensive fossil remains stone, hornblende rock, basalt, and amygdaloid. 
Were discovered, and the low alluvial tract with cornelian, heliotrope, prase, chrysoprase, 
known as the Terai, is the valley formed by the agates and onyx. The dykes are particularly 
junction of the Sewalik with fhe Himalayan numerous near Hyderabad, but they occur in 
inclined rocks. the Balaghaut Ceded Districts in the Carnatic 

To the south of this, the highest parts of and Mysore almost to the southern Cape of the 
Central India occur along the Aravalli moun- Peninsula, and with very rare exceptions they 
tains and the Vindhya range, and are from run due east and west. 

2,000 to 3,000 feet in altitude. There are, The central outburst of granitic rocks in 
beire^ three inclinations, one declivity from the peninsula can be traced from north of 
the Aravalli mountains towanls the valley the Godavery, in latitude 19^ north, through 
^ nf the Indus, a second from the Vindhya range Hyderabad the Ceded Districts and Mysore to 
nbrtbwards to the Ganges, and the third run- Ceylon, these rocks and the greenstone form 
tting southwards to the Nerbudda. Gvauite is the promiuent parts of the Dekhan, clay slate, 
here, also, the opraising rook ; it bursts out at mica, chlorite and hornblende schists, sand- 
Ondeypore, Kaunoro, Banswarrah, and Bajpore, stones and limestones with fossils of a post 
through the gneiss, and mica, and chlorite oolite age being the stratified rocks 
alates^ limestone and sandstone. It was to the which they burst. The greenstone is supposed 
east of this central tract that the first great by some observers to decompose into a deep 
d^stt of coal was found lining both banka of black earth, light when dry, and cracked and 
the Damoodah, though it has, since then, been rent by the sun in thehot Mtison, but forming 
in several other provinces of British a tough, deep, tenacious soil in the tains, 
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^eriog iparoibiiig aliiio^, if not wlolly impm* Indent /n<IE(i.->^The origin of i|i|| 
iicable. It is oalled ** regur’Mn the Dekhan, India is obscure. Asia seems to (lave Mil 
and is the cotton soil” of Europeans, by many called from the great Aai race of Gentml 
of whom it is regarded as indicating an un- whose name of Aai is said by Remusat to Wp 
healthy locality. It is very fertile. The granite been applied by the Chinese almost promisqi^ 
rocks, on the other hand, decompose Into a red ously to the nations between the Jaxaitea 
sandy soil, which is generally hard, and as it Oxus, as far south as Samarkand : and in Ottp 
allows a rapid percolation of water and qnickly of his quotations it is applied to people w 
dries, it is less fertile, but is considered more Khojand, and in another to people of fioKharv 
favourable to health. It may be doubted, Masudi mentions that at the time of the mahci* 
however, if there be any facts to prove that the medan conquest the country about Basrah prsf- 
one soil is more favourable to health than the called Arz-ul-Hind, “ The Land of India.*'-Tr 
other, but a somewhat lengthened outline has {Prairies d'Or. IV. 225 quoted in 
been given of the physical features of India, Cathay ^ /. jp. 243. 

as facility of access to its several districts, India is supposed to have obtained its nama 

their fertility and salubrity, have regulated the from the Indus, the Sin, Sinda or Hinda or 
advance and settlement of the emigrant popu- Hapta IIinda,tiie Abu-sin of the Arabs, thefira^ 
lation. Also opinions have been held that great river met in the routes from Europp 
particular series of rocks afford signs by which and from Western and Central Asia. It is trim 
the salubrity or insalubrity of a district nan be that eo far back as the reign of Darius Hya^ 
determined, but the occupation of the country taspes, B. C. 521, the early writers placpd 
seems to have been tested by trial, for, in seve- Indians on both sides of the Indus and madp 
ral places, on which the forest has encroached, India extend westward to Kandahar (Gundha- 
or around which the country now lies waste, ra), embracing perhaps the fourteen Tranian 
are architectural and agricultural remains of an provinces or nations, enumerated on the 
advanced civilisation. Nakhshi-Bustum as lying between Sogdiana 

„ - . and the Punjab and subject to Darius. Bqt 

At present, the inhebiUnte of eastward of the Indus, the country wu Or 
India are very unequally distributed. The India. This name seems to have beeo 
native states of India, have 80 to the square eJjjeHy used in the south of Asia for it fir^ 
mile, while the countries under British controul occurs in the Bible, in the book of Esther 
have 170, British Bormah haa 2fi to the. square , . ym g, the limit of the territories 
mile, Coorg 49, the Central Provinces W, and jbe king Ahasewus in the East, as EUuop 
B ombay and Sind 99, while the N. W. Pro- „„ ty g„a the names am 

Vinces have 861, and Ondh 474. In the Bengal gimiJarly connected by Herodotus (VII, #), 

presidency, the number varies from 134 souls to ybe term “Hoddu” used by the Hebram 
the square mile in Cooch Behar, to^ 629 in jg abbreviation of Honadu which ia ideii'- 
Burdwan. In this respect India is still as de- nameB of the river Indus, for 

scribed by the Honorable Mountstnart Llphin- .jgy gU ^long the course of 

stone who mentions that “ m one very extensive river the letters s and h are interchanged,; 
district of Bengal, Burdwan proper, it was os- ^^d, in the Venudidad. the Panjab is described 
certained to be 600 souls to the square mile, the “ Hapta-Hindu"' and the other nativo 
while, in some desert and forest tracts, ten to form ‘'Sindus” is noticed by Pliny (VI, 23).. 
the square mile might be an exaggeration. xhe India of tlie book of Estlier is not the peoiok 
Along these densely crowded tracts, cultiva- sula of Hindustan, but the country surrounding 
tionis diligently pursued. In some places they the Indus — the Punjab, and perhaps Sind — tkifr 
gather three crops, in others two, and in others India which Herodotus describes (III. 98) a» 
one crop in a year, according to the elevation forming part of the Persian empire undi^ 
of the district, the nature of tiie soil and the Darius, and the India which at a latter perj^ 
abundance of water ; nearly half of the popula- was conquered by Alexander the Great. 
iion ia engaged in agricultural pursuits, but name occurs in the inscriptions of Persepolie aud J 
many villagers, in their leisure hours, weave Nakhsb-i-Buslam but not in those of Bebiiiui|w 
cotton articles, and make coarse fabriqp from 2u more recent times, the term has beaii 
the hair and wool of their goats and sheep ; in applied by the nations of Europe to the lopi^- 
one or two places, great uninhabited deserts ties which they have occupied or withrvi^ 
exist, and in several districts there are eiten- they have traded. With the Poitugnese 
rive forests, the few passes by which they are northern part of Hindustan held by the Mogblll 
traversed being very unhealthy for three parts sovereigns, was styled Mogor, and Gna and 
0^ the year, and these forests and deserts have western coast of the Peninsula was tp 
therefore formed, like the mountams, great India just as the British now designate all thei^ir 
physical baniers# possessions and as with the Dutobj now, 1))^ 
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lueans Java» Sumatra, and the Nctherland pos- 
seaaions in the Archipelago. Also roost of the 
traffic with India seems to have been by way 
of the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea. The Ty- 
rians established depots on the shores of the 
Krsian Gulf, and the course of trade being 
through the land of the Cushdi the races in 
India came to be included under the ethnologi- 
cal title of Cush, (Gen. X. 6), and hence the 
Persian, Chnldean and Arabic versions fre- 
quently render that terra by India. — (Is. XL 
Ji; XVIIl. l;Jer. XIII. 23.— Yw/e, Cathmj 
IL p, 549. RawHnson Herod. 11. 485. 
&niit1Cs Dictionary of the Bible, VoL /. 
p. 867.) 

Over the early history of British India, much 
obscurity rests ; for, it is generally recognised 
that prior to Alexander's time and for long 
periods subsequent thereto, there are doubts as 
to the correctness of the Indian accounts 
of kings and localities. It is, however, certain 
that several conquerors, in ancient times ap- 

E ' 5d the present western boundaries of 
India without absolutely invading it. 
The conquests of the Herculus Belua of Cicero, 
who is supposed to be the Osiris that invaded 
India, extended only up to the Indus. It was 
undoubtedly approached by Semiramis, B, C. 
1280, but the warrior-queen was driven back 
across the Indus with great loss, retreating into 
Bactria with only a third of her army. This 
great Assyrian queen, however, extended her 
conquests into central Asia, until they even em- 
braced Bactria or Bactriana, which is now re- 
presented by the modern Balkh. Another 
name is also mentioned in connection with In- 
dian history, that of Ogygcs, supposed to be 
Oghuz Khan the Scythian, whose historian, 
Abul Ghazi, relates that after establishing the 
religion of Japhet in his own dominions and 
in those of Tibet, Tanjat, Kitay, and other 
states immediately adjoining, he conquered 
Irak, Babylon, Azerbijan, and Armenia, and 
subsequently took Kashmir after a year's resist- 
ance. Darius, the Persian conqueror of Baby- 
lon, spread his rule over Bactria, which is enu' 
merated as one of bis provinces in the extraor- 
dinary inscription which he caused to be carved 
on the rock of Behistun. Alexander after- 
wards overran this same country, and pene- 
trated from it into the valley of the Indus, 
which he merely crossed. But in the days 
the decline of Syrian power, Bactria was 
Ofccted into an independent state by Theo- 
dotns I. in 256 B. 0. and he extended his 
dominion over parts of India which the 
arms of Darius and Alexander had not 
reached ; and it is this monarch’s descend- 
ants who are designated as a Syro-Bactrian 
dynasty. Numerous relics of bis successors 
bare been found near Peshawar Jellalabad, 


and in places near Csbul, in the shape of 
coins. 

Aria/ns , — The great inroad, however, was of 
a people who have continued up to the present 
time to exert a great influence on the country. 
It was an immigration on the borders of his. 
toric times, of part of the great Arian race. 
Much connected with this people remains in 
obscurity, for they were pre-eminently a non- 
recording race. But Chevalier Bunsen sup. 
posos that they reached the land of the five 
rivers some time between 4000 B. C. and to 
3000 B. C. but, as regards the length of the 
period from their immigration into the country 
of the Indus down to their advance to the 
land of the Sarasvati, he remarks, that we 
have no standard whatever, from our present 
point of view, by which to estimate it. All 
that he considers (p. 564, vol. iii) we can sny re- 
garding them is, that peculiar habits of life 
were contracted in the land of the five rivers, 
and that, out of the religion there instituted, 
allusions to which are found in the oldest Vedic 
hymns, the brahminical system, with anew 
mythology and the introduction of castes, gra- 
dually grew up on the eastern side of the 
Sutlej. 

That author is, however, of opinion that the 
period of the passage of the Sutlej and immi- 
gration towards the Sarasvati occurred from 
B. C. 3300 to B. C. 3200. And that, at this 
stage of their progress, a scliism occurred 
amongst them, in which the party who continued 
in the five rivers retained the worship of Agni 
only, and rejected Indra, while brahminisra pre- 
dominated in the other section which advanced 
towards the land of the Sarasvati, the modern 
India. Whilst they dwelt in the country of 
the five rivers, from B. C. 4000 to B. C. 
3000 little change in their habits and be- 
lief seems, in his opinion, to have occurred. 
But about B. C. 3100 or 3000 their power 
on the Indus appears to have been broken, iu 
consequence of some war with one of the sur- 
rounding kingdoms, and from the latter date, 
India east of the Sutlej up to the extent of the 
Arian conquests adopted brahminism. From 
that time, the religious views, forms and 
habits of Bactria were for ever abandoned by 
these Arian immigrants, and between B. C. 
3000 to B. C. 1900 they extended their 
brahminical religion from the Sarasvati to the 
Donb, 

This race called the portion which came un- 
der their own rule, by the name of Aria"Vartha. 
But by the western nations, India, east of the 
Indus,, was always India, and was never called 
Aria by any writer. Before the arrival of the 
Arians or Sanscrit speaking colony of Brahmins, 
and Kshattriyas and Vaisyas, the greater part 
of northern India was peopled by rude tribes, 
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described by ili(^ Sanscrit writers as M’hleclia, fortunes of war set aside a few families whoso 
Dasyai Nishada, &c., and it is the received power was almost ephemeral^ and whom the 
opinion that many of those prior occupants were British succeeded in the rule over the various 
of Scythian, or, at least, of non-Arian origin, peoples scattered throughout the country. And, 
Bnt at a much later period, and when the short as has been the period of the British 
Arians were in full occupation of the country dominion, at no period within historic times, 
from the Indus to the Ganges and into Bengal, have so many portions of India been so long 
all to the south of the Vindhya mountains con- under one rule. 

tinued to be occupied by Turanian races. An British India, in 18G8, contained an area of 
immigration into Ceylon of a colony of Arians 980,908 square miles, with a population of 
from Magadha took place about B. C. 550 164,671,621, or 170 to the square mile. 
(B. 0. 543), and Wajeya, the leader of the But, within the boundaries of British India,^ 
Ceylon expedition, is said in the Mahawanso, are the territories of 153 Asiatic sovereigns, 
to have married the daughter of the king of feudatories of the British Indian Empire, ruling 
Pandu. But now, seemingly, there is no Arian over an area of 596,790 square miles, and a 
colony in any part of the south of the peninsula population of 480,000,000 or 80 to the square 
of India, individual members of that race alone mile. The total of British India, feudatory and 
appearing scattered amongst the nations occu- non-feudatory, is 1,577,698 square miles with 
pying it. a population of 212,671, 621. 

There is nothing in history to show, nor is The peoples, nations and races composing 
there in the physical appearance of the races to this number are various and difficult to describe, 
the east of the Ganges and of the Bay of Ben- and not the less so because ethnologists have 
gal, anything to warrant the belief, that these not as yet adojjted one generally recognized 
Arian immigrants ever advanced, in masses, classification of the deviating peculiarities which 
beyond their present locality in the northern mark the family of man. 
parts of India north of the Vindhya range. The efhnic relations of the inhabitants of tho 
But from the period of their immigration up E.'ist Indies have, however, engaged the attention' 
to Alexander’s passage of the Panjab rivers of the most eminent of the learned of Europe, 
there is much obscurity. Indeed Mr. Elpbin- Of those who have dwelt in India, and wha 
atone (i. 19) considers that, until Alexander’s have brought a personal knowledge of tho 
conquests, the dates of events are all uncertain, people to aid their researches, may be mention* 
aud again, from that time till the mahomedan cd the names of Marsden, Wilson, Earl, Hodg- 
iuvasion, he thinks that a connected history of son, ^ason, Crawfurd, Logan, Dalton, Bow- 
this country cannot be given. It is known that, ring, Campbell and Caldwell, the last the 
from the khalifat, an expedition approached most recent writer and perhaps the best ac- 
the confines of India by the route of Beluchis- quainted with the Tamulian, or, as he desig- 
tan, and that the Bactrian dynasty, for nearly nates them/the Dravidian stock. The learn- 
a hundred years, held a considerable portion of ed of Europe who have discussed the origin 
the Indus country, but the chief inroads were of the nations of the East Indies, have done 
those of the Scythian mahomedans, Affgbans, so in connection with their researches into the 
Moghuls and Persians, with Mahmud, Timur, entire human race. The most recent authorities' 
Baber, Nadir and Ahmed Shah as leaders be- are, Latham, Prichard, Max Muller, Crawfurd 
tween the tenth and eighteenth centuries ; since and Bunsen, whose writings in the Reports of 
then the Portuguese, French and English, hjive the British Association it will be observed are 
at intervals, iavadcri aud ruled portions of frequently quoted as authority for the views 
India. here advanced. 

It is scarcely three hundred years since the It is perhaps not very creditable to the^ pre- 
British appeared in these countries. They had sent dominant races in the East, that so limit- 
been trafficking along the sea-board for some ed a number of their writers have taken up^the 
time prior to the graut, by queen Elizabeth, of subject of the ethnic grouping of the nations 
a charter to a company of merchants, who, over which they rule. But a peculiar feature 
under various re-grants, up to 1833, continued of these Indian races is the class, tribe and raw 
to trade with India, while they were also wag- separations to which they adhere, and indepCnd<< 
ing wars with and acquiring dominions from ently of there being no class amongst 'Hhe 
its previous rulers. Amongst the earliest of rulers possessing the leisure to devote iheit 
their possessions was the Island of Bombay, attention exclusively to the subject, the veiry 
which Charles II. received as a dower with his multitude of the seeming nationalities is A bs»^ 
Portuguese bride. The British power did not, to the completion of a general view. It is 
however, rise to its present magnitude over the mitted that during all ages, either atf imiKii* : 
i^ins of ancient kingdoms, or by dispossessing grants or as conquerors, the races from 
dyoasties that had long held sway. But the north and west have been entering Indian 
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Jat 

443 

Brahmin 

28 

Kajput 

194 

Khetri 

6 

Oiijur 

109 

Raieu or 


gVM 

17 

Araieii 

47 

Sheikh 

25 

Kumbo 

19 

Pathau 

8 

Maleo 

12 

Uughl 

6 

llor 

33 


Uttid thfiM have amalgamated may be judged 
of by mentioning, that out of 1,030 villages 
lying here and there between the Jumna and 
Sutlij and which were under British manage* 
meat in 1844, there were found to be 41 differ- 
ent tribes of agriculturists, of whom may be 
mentioned 

ighu 

Kulall 6 

GoHsaeen 8 
jBairagi 2 

Minceiianeous 46 

Total 1,030 

And as a character of tlie great revolt and re- 
bellion of 1857 and 1858, it was observed that 
certain classes of villages attacked and destroy- 
ed other classes : — the powerful hand of a re- 
gular government being temporarily removed, the 
ancient antipathies of race at once came into play. 
BweUing amongst each other, door to door, 
but yet never miaing, most of the races remain 
as distinct as when ten, fifteen, twenty, thirty, 
forty and fifty centuries before, they came to 
tha south, neither eating together nor inter> 
marrying. It is this separating system which 
baa kept the stocks of Arian and Turanian 
lacss of India pure. On the slightest suspicion 
as to descent all social intercourse ceases, and 
the descendants, in different lines, from the 
same recognised ancestor form new castes. In 
this way, almost every family of a few hundred 
years* duration is now separate. The cause of 
^ the origin of this exclusive propensity is un- 
' known, further than that the system of caste 
and the forms of brabminic worship commenced 
amongst the East Arians after their passage 
of the Sutlej, and now every Arian and most 
Turanian households in India are guided by its 
rules* This separation into castes or sections 
seems, however, primarily to have been a race 
distinction. It has, now, however, as regards 
the East Arians and others who follow the 
brahminical teachings, and even as regards the 
Turanian races a bearing quite irrespective of 
raee or faith or creed. In explanation of this, 
it may be mentioned tliat the countries com- 
prising British India are essentially hindu, by 
which is merely meant that the bulk of the 
agricultural and commerciHl classes — perhaps 86 
per cent.— are neither buddhists nor mahome- 
4aais, but are followers of some form or other of 
me brahminical teachings and reverencing their 


Oil the western boundary are nations, races 
and tribes following mabomedanism, but its 
mamhes on the north and on the east, run with 
the Knhmir, Jama, Labul, Spiti, Tibet the Chi* 
fiese Nepal, Sikkim, Bhootan, Burmah and 
Siam ifOntiers and beyond Singapore lie Cam- 
bodia and Coohin-China, all of them essentially 


In the sputhern part of Ihdii, however, the 
mass of the people have never been wholly con- 
verted to the brahminical faith, and everywhere 
throughout the peninsula are considerable 
numbers who continue to worship the earth 
deities, their favourite being the goddess 
Ammen, whose ordinary temple is a rude stone 
or a pyramid of earth or of brick and mortar. 
Of all the worshippers according to the brah- 
minical teachings, however, one-half may be 
saiva, tlie other half vaishnava sectarians ; each 
sect may be seen worshipping at the same 
shrine, and, at the great temples, all hindu 
castes will partake of the prXsXdh, food offered 
to the idols : but such minglings beget no com- 
munion in their social life, and every family of 
a different origin remains apart. The diversity 
thus created may be further illustrated by the 
following census of the races, classes, castes and 
sects in the Cowle Bazaar and Bruce Pettah of 
Bellary, as taken about the year 1844. 


Castes and sects. 


Total. 


Brahmin 

Cheyatric 

Uajpoot, (Natives of Rajpiitanah, of any caste; 
Bard or Bhatraj, claim to be Cheyatrirs^ 
whose ocenpation la to proclaim the titles of 

kings and be their eulogists 

Vesya or Comattrewanloo claim to bppure Vesya 
occupied as traders and other peaceful avo. 

cations. ... ... ... 

Parsce or Gur.erattcc, Parsce Fire Worshippers... 
laiu seel, often greatly persecuted by the brah* 
mins. 

kdVa who are Village a, Pnekinnttee, ... 

authorities b, Moottattee, 

c. Vcllanattee, ... 
These are styled Reddy in Tamil and Teloogoo, 
or by the Maliratta term of Potail. They col- 
lect the Government rents. They claim to be 
the true owners of portiona of the land in 
Southern India. ‘ 

Unsbandmeu of the j a, Peracoonty Capooloo., 
Sudra caste. | b. Goongeddy, do. 
Lianeeka wanloo, a caste of Sndras .. 

[^ndeywaklee wanlix). The women of this caste 
dress their hair in a bunch on the right side 

of their heads ..J 

fa. Linga balgee wanloo. (Hiis 
I sect wear the Liugum, the 
emblem of Siva, in a silver 
casket on tlieir breasts, sus- 
pended from their necks, 
b. Jaloroo Balgee wanloo wear 
S the lii;gum on their right arm. 

g f a. Jungum wenluo worshippers 

Jangam ; of one lingum.. 

sects, I b. Punchabanjeeka do. wor< 

[ shippers of five lingums •« 

f B. Wannganakaloo 

Shopmen < b. Curraganika wanloo 

[^c. Punehunganigaloo 1.1 ........t.i 

These three dealers or shopkeepers a. b.^ e.^ 
are called, in common parlance by the Hindi 
word Teli'* or oilmeii. They are petty traders 
or ahopmen. 


Lingaet 1 
sects. I 


70^261 


2041 982 
16 


lliO 

% 


14 

225 

II 

144 


64 

79 

USi 

QftO* 

lll60 

10 

22 

36 



r«, CMppejf 
I balgee wi 
< Siva, in t 
I \K Siva Ch 


fa, ChippuKenw or ffagaleka 
^ *»**8«« wanloo worshippers of 

tTwsMiyen , ^ 

oTBiva. Siva ChippRjfa waiiloo, wor* 

^ shippers of Siva . 

Oumpe Cumloo or Katnawaroo. This caste 
permit no strangers to enter their houses ; they 
are hasbandineD. 

Hindoo Hawkers... Yailm wanloo 

These people follow any occupation not in- 
volving manual labor, writers, painters. 

f a. Teloogoo balgee 

Pure Sndra of uttmiz. j wanloo 

ed Caste* | b. Chetiy balgee 

V, wanloo 

These Sudra consider themselves to be the 
unmixed original race as it sprung from its 
creator. 

Shepherds, Milkmen, f a. Oree golla wanloo ... 
Wool Shearers, Cowi-{ b. Coraba golla wanloo.. 
herds, Cowkeepers. fc. Hnndec Coraba do. 

Divisions of tiie Shepherd or cowkeeper races, 
who intermarry. There are several other scetiuns 
of this people. Oolla is the tireek Gala milk. 

Goldsmith. fn. Gomsalla wanloo 

Carpenter. ) b. Wodia wanloo.. 

Blacksmith. ^ c. Comala wanloo 

Brazier. j cl. Consagara do* 

Stonecutter. le. Snngtrasha do. 

Five artizan trades divisions of the same reli- 
gious sect, all of whom intermarry and the men 
wear the zonar or sacred thread, called in' 
Teloogoo “ Jnnjum.” 

Mendicant Priests ..Dewanagee wanloo 
These mendicants accept of cliarity only from 
one or other of the live artizans above named, 
goldsmith, blacksmith, brazier, carpenter and| 
stonecutter. 

Binjara Migratory Grain ( a. Hnljara wanloo... 
and Balt Merchants. |b, Corhana wanloo. 

Ta. Pursala wanloo *.*... 
Weavers, divisions of J b. Sumsala wanloo... *• 
the weaver caste. 1 c. I'uttanasala wanloo.. 

V^d. Sala do. 

Dancing Girls... fiognm wanloo 

Devotees of the Vaisya caste. They belong 
to the UhumbaandOor Vnssee sections. 

Common Women Kubera wanloo... 

l^ottcrs Komera wanloo... 

Washermen t^akela wanloo. 

Barbers Mungala wanloo... 

Saltemakers fa, Uncra wanloo... 

Quarrymen : Masons. | b. Wadi wanloo 

Those people are employed in digging tanks, 
making salt, and in road making. 

Arrack Sellers Adega wanloo 

^1 makers Ganola wanloo . ... 

Basket and bamboo mat makers Maydhcrn 

wanloo 

Byora ...Rungaraj wanloo 

Sadlers Zeengar wanloo 

Shoemakers Moochee wanloo 

Basket Weavers and Goorchec wanloo 

This race also make house mats of palm 
leaves 

Watchmen, Village Watchmen... Matraj wanloo. 
Oor Boya wanloo Mercenary Soldiery very de 
Voted in their dnties. They generally servt 
Native Rajahs, &c. and very rarely enter thej 
British army. 

Mem SServants Mess Maty 

Baria. Malla wanloo ... 

The Dher people of India, of Turanian origin, | 
vrorshippers of Ammen, scarcely of brahminicEkl 

Mndega wanloo workers in raw skins, known; 
u the Gbamar or Ghuckler. 


Btttoheis... 


,.Lar Kassai wanloo. 
fSatana wanloo 


Rdigioat Mendicants, &c.^ Jherra wanloo 

l.^haway wanloo*. 


These three tnendioanb seotione arw ril%loqAdo- 
votees and mendioants. The Satan a keep a goa 
280 ** Permaloo,” the image of an inoamation of Vlannii 
- . *.n their houses and worship it daily. They peinim« 
bulate the streets morning and evening and aooept 
alms from all but the lowest castes. They oltoii 
flg demand slms threatening otherwise to burn them* 
3921 17C8 ^ torch. The Dhasray play Oa 

the Jangata” “Tarteo’* and Sincoo ana hold aii 
iron worshipping lamp in their hands. They walk 
I before the corpse when carried to the funeral pile» 
Byragi ascetic mendicants .. Bairagooloo.. j 1 4 

59 4 (j 2 Gossi wanloo | 1 9 

' Arav.a 18 99 

Christians (Native Christians ]65 676 

Pindartie Baidera wanloo... 61 22 

143’ B51 These Pindarees are here mahomedans, who keep 
223. 965 numerous little horses which they use for oarriaM. 

92. 296 They are great carriers, and of importance in mUi« 
tary cantonments and during military operations* 
Jain or Buddhists merchants.,, Marwaree wan' 

204 loo 19 

79 Europeans Dora wanloo 19| 99 

49 Mahomedans Ain Turks wanloo. 1488{7060 

16 Beef batchers GaiXuKsai wanloo. 66 

6 Cotton cleaners..... I'injari wanloo ... 108 

Scavengers tlulal Khor 41 

All of these, again, have numerous subdivi* 
sions. nil keeping more or less apart, and in 
Uj 60 illustration of this feature of Indian society the 
more recent separatist conditions of a Turanian* 
and of an Arian or ludo-Scythic race may be 
briefly noticed. 

195 ^ , 

2 The Lingaet, or Jangama sect, noticed m tha 
above census, are also called Lingadliara, Linga- 
^5 want and Lingharoat. In common with the 
144 Jangama they are vira saiva hindus, whose 
sole object of worship is the Ungam, a model 
of which they carry on their arms, enclosed in 
76! 352 a gold or ajlvcr box, or suspended in caskets 
27) 95 Qf silver around their necks. They are 
89 1 886 sectarian saivavi, and they do not in their 
30 15S creed recognise castes nor acknowledge brah* 

60 209 mans. The customs and belief of this sect were 

fully described by Mr. C. P. Brown in the 
136 Madras Literary Journal. They are very nume- 
rous amongst theCanarese speaking people frooi 
24 Salem through Mysore northwards to Pander* 
645 poor on the Kistnah, and further north toward! 

Kalliani fort, where the sect was originated in 
250 the thirteenth century by a brahmin named 
Basava. But further north, even in the Oom* 
raoti district of East Bcrar* there were, ill 
1869, 7,670 of this sect. Their avocations are 
almost solely those of civil life, in agricultarists, 
286 990 shop-keepers. They are rigid in ex* 

0 sj ternal ceremonial, but they have loose ideaa iu 
51512188 morals, probably resulting from what Wilsoil 
states as their belief in the inferiority of wom^ 
340 1510 and from their licentious habits they are ofteiji' 
before the criminal courts. The great bulk 
of them are such rigid vegetarians, th^ wiB ;! 
8J| 448 not even bring any living creature to a flei& i 
11 ^ tobrabminsis sui^ tlli^^ 

6' n tbey use every means to prevent ib^ 
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volisDt in tbeif villages ; but, though by their 
cfreed they should abstain from caste distinc- 
tions they are the most exclusive of all the 
religionists in India, the followers of every 
different trade or avocation refuse to eat toge- 
ther or intermarry, the Jangaiu alone adhering 
to their law. They have made differences in 
their avocations equivalent to the caste or race 
^stinciions. 

The Jains alluded to in that census are the 
{people usually called Marwari. They are a 
mercantile body and bankers, who conduct, 
almost exclusively, the entire banking business 
of India. Their name is erroneously supposed 
to be derived from the Malvvah or Marwar ter- 
ritory, and almost all of them are of the Jain 
religion. Colonel Tod tells us that they are of 
Rajpoot origin, one of them, the Oswul is the 
richest and most numerous of the eighty-four 
mercantile tribes of India, and is said to 
amount to one hundred thousand families. 
They are called ‘ Oswal” from their first settle- 
ment^ the town of Ossi. They are all of pure 
r^'poot birth of no single tribe, but chiefly 
t^ura, Solanki and Bhatti- All profess the Jain 
tenets, and the pontiffs of that faith must be 
selected from the youth of Ossi. These great 
bankers and merchants are scattered throughout 
India, but are all known under one denomina- 
tion, Marwari, whicii is erroneously supposed 
to apply to the Jodpoor territory, whereas, in 
fact, it means belonging to Maroo, the desert. 
It is singular he adds (llnjasthan ii. 234) that 
the wealth of India should centre in *tliis re- 
gion of comparative sterility. The Marwari 
is essentially following similar mercantile pur- 
suits to the vaisya Komati of the Peninsula of 
India, viz. that of banker, and merchant, to 
which, however, the Komati add that of retail 
shopkeeping. If a Marwari engaged in business 
in the Peninsula, be asked as to his caste, he 
replies, that he is a Mahajan, a Bania, a Bats, 
or Vais, meaning that his profession is of that 
section of the people. But on further question, 
he explains that originally the Marwari was a 
rajpoot i that there are twelve great tribes, of 
whom are the Oswal, Messar, Agarwala, Sara- 
6gi Meddat-war, Parwar, Bijabargi, and five 
others. These all subdivide into innumerable 
*‘kap" or clans ; in the Messar tribe alone, are 
72f amongst whom are the Rathi and Ohaga. 
Ail the Marwari adhere to the ** gotra” princi- 
ple, taking their descent from a founder, and in 
their marriage ceremonies they abstain from 
the blood relationship never marrying in their 
own gotra. Their widows never re-marry. 

It is to this peculiar separatist feature that 
ifr. Hodgson alludes, when he remarks that no 
^hestion of Indian ethnology is insulated, for if 
wo begin, even with the humblest tribe, we 
Ihid t&t we are dealing with a portion of eome 


INDIA, 

great mass of the human raee. ThaB, headdf> 

we cannot take up the investigation of a seenn 
ingly narrow topic like that of the Kuki, the 
Chepang, or the Gond tribes, without findin^r 
ourselves engaged in unravelling someintrS 
cate, but important, chapter of the history of 
one of those large masses of human kind the 
Indo-Chinese, the Tibetans, or the Tamulians.” 

It is now generally recognised that a great 
I part of the inhabitants of British India, in the 
j Peninsula and Hindustan, are of the Turanian, 

I Mongolian or Scythic race, and are regarded by 
I Europeans as the earlier occupants of the coun- 
try. They are styled by Mr. Hodgson the Tamu- 
I lian races and Dr. Caldwell classes the speech 
they use, under the term Druvidian. All these 
designations are framed to distinguish them 
from the Ariaii race (Iranian, Indo- Atlantic or 
Caucasian) who, under tlie British, are to be 
found in all posts of honour from the snowy 
mountains in the north to the southern-most 
point of the Peninsula of India ; in whom, too, 
the characteristics of a haughty pride and a 
bold, independent, even arrogant, bearing to- 
wards all other races, are displayed no less 
prominently than amongst their kindred of 
Iiulo-Germanic origin, — “ fierce, ruthless and 
beautiful,” — who streamed westerly into Europe 
from the south and south east of the Caspian 
sen, during the same ages before the Christian 
era, that the eastern Arians were moving on 
India along the valley of the Indus. W eihere 
see kindred, long and wide apart, who set out 
four or five thousand years ago for conquest and 
dominion, meet, far from their primitive seat ; 
and meet, too, as dominant races, each in their 
own Way powerful and each striving for greater 
power, llumboldt (fJoIonel Sabine’s transla- 
tion of Cosmos, Vol. ll. p* 40), calls these the 
East Arians or the Brahininic Indians, to dis- 
tinguish them from the West Arians, or Per- 
sians, who migrated into the northern country 
of the Zend, and Were originally disposed to 
combine with the dualistic belief in Orinuzd 
and Ahrimanes a apiritualized veneration of 
nature. 

These races have received various names, 
originating perhaps in the retention of old 
vague designations, as well as those known 
as Turanian, Tamulian, Dravidian and Scythic, 
all of them general terms. Dr. Mason, for 
instance, tells us (p. 36) that Scythia, was the 
name given by the Greeks to the country oc- 
cupied by Tartar races, and according to 
Johannes Tsietze the Byzantian, it included the 
Asbasgm, Alan, Sak®, Dak®, Bhos, Sauromat® 
and every nation dwelling by the blasts ot 
Boreas. At the present day Tartar, Tatar, 
or Tab tab, is a term applied to the Manchu of 
China, who Are called a Tartar dynasty : the 
Bhot of the Himalayan frontier of Tibet a £& 
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alto called Tfirtafa, aa also are the Turk of 
Khcten and Yarkand or Little Bokhara, and 
the Tartars ruling China are Manchurian Tan- 
gus. 

Many of the Scythic tribes have entered 
India, mostly as conquerors, the Gete, the Tak- 
shao, the Asi, Katti, Rajpali, Hun, and Kamari. 
They seem to have brought with them a wor- 
ship, out of which ultimately was formed the 
buddhist religion as promulgated by Sakya 
Muni. These Indo-Scvthic tribes also brought 
with them their northern custom of using tribal 
designations, taken from tlie names of animals, 
Varaha, the hog, Numri or Lumri the fox, 
Takshac, the snake, Langaha, the wolf, Cutcii- 
waha the tortoise, Aswa or Asi the horse, 
Seesodya from Seesoo the hare, &o. and several 
of them still hold large possessions in the 
Western parts of Central India and in 13elu- 
chistan. Some of them even carried their 
names into Europe. Asi was the term by which 
the Gete, Yeut or Jut were known, when they 
invaded Scandinavia and founded Yeutland or 
Jutland. The Asi iiomades took Bactria from 
the Greeks, and Mr. Prinsep considers them to 
he Scythians of Azes, who overpowered the 
Greek dynasties in Sogdiana and northern Bac- 
tria, between 140 and 130 B. C. — {Uajasthan^ 
Vol. I. p. () \ ; IL 233 ; quoting the Edda.) 

Mr. Hodgson, writing on the northern races, 
remarks that the great Scythic stem of the 
huraau race is divided into three primary 
branches, the Tungus, the Mongo), and the 
Turk. The first investigators of tiiis subject 
urgently insisted on the radical diversity of 
these three races : but the most recent inquirers 
are more inclined to uuitise them. Ceitainly, 
he adds, there is a strong and obvious character 
of physical (if not also of lingual) sameness 
throughout the Scyihic race : and it is remark- 
able that this peculiar character belongs also to 
all the aborigines of India, who may be at once 
knotvn, from the Cauvery to the alpine Cosi 
and Bhagarati by their quasi-scythic physiogno- 
my, so decidedly opposed to the Caucasian 
countenance of the Arians of India. Mr. Hodg- 
son also suggests that there will be found among 
the aborigines of India a like lingual sameness, 
and that consequently very extended and very 
accurate investigation will alone sufhee to test 
the real nature and import of the double 
sameness, physical and lingual. That all the 
aborigines of India are Northmen pf the 
Scythic stem, seemed to him decidedly and 
justly inferrible from their physical charac- 
teristics. But, inasmuch as that prodigious 
atem is everywhere found beyond the whole 
Northern and Eastern boundary of India, not 
meiely from Attok to the Brahmaputra, where 
these rivers out through the Himalaya, but also 
fvom that point of the latter river all the way 
to the seek i and inasmuch as there are fa-, 


miliar ghats or passes over the Himalaya 
throughout its course along the entire eonfines 
of India from Kashmir to the Brahmakund, he 
thinks it follows of necessity that very carefui 
and ample investigation will alone enable ui to 
decide upon the question of the unity or diver-* 
sity of the aborigines of India, in other words 
to decide upon the questions, whether they owe 
their confessed Scythic physiognomy to the 
Tungus, the Mongol or the Turk branch of the 
Tartars or Scythians, and whether they immi‘» 
grated from beyond the Himalaya ** the hive 
of all nations'* at one period and at one pointy 
or at several periods and at as many points. 
Between Gili;it and Ciiiitagong there are 100 
passes over the Himalaya and its south-eastern 
continuation to the Bengal Bay ; while for the 
time of passage, there are ages upon ages before 
the dawn of legend and of chronicle. 

Mr. Hodgson inclines to the opinion that the 
aborigines of the sub-Himalaya, as far east as 
the Dhansri of Assam, belong to the Tibetan 
stock, and east of that river to the Chinese 
stock — except the Garo and other tribes occu- 
pying that portion of the hills lying between 
Assam and Sylhet ; and that the aborigines of 
the Tnrai and forest skirting the entire sub- 
Himalaya, inclusive of the greater part of the 
marginal circuit of the Assam valley, belong, 
like those last mentioned, to the Tamulian 
stock of aborigines of the plains of India gene- 
rally. But what lie asks is this Tamulian 
stock P what the Tibetan stock ? and what the 
(Chinese? and to which of the three grand and 
well known branches of the Scythic tree 
(Tungus, Mongol, Turk) do the Tamulians, 
the Tibetan^ and the Chinese belong ? Of the 
aborigines pf Central India, of several of ubose 
languages lists have been obtained ; the affi- 
nities of tliese tongues are very striking ; ao 
much so that five of them may be safely 
denominated dialects of the great Kol language ; 
and through the Uraon speech we trace without 
difficulty the further connection of the language 
of the Kol with that of the *' hill men’* of the 
Bajinahal and Bliagalpur ranges. Nor are 
there wunting,he believes, obvious links betweeti 
the several tongues above enumerated— 'all 
which may be classed under the head Kot- 7-0 
and that of the Good of the Vindbya whptte 
speech again has been shown by Mr. Elliot to 
have much resemblance both in vocables ai>d 
structure to the cultivated tongues of tl^e 
Deccan. 

Mr. Hodgson’s hypothesis, in his essay on the 
Kocli, Bodo and Dhimal, is that all the Tamii^ 
Hans of India have a common fountain 
origin, like all the Arians; and that 
innumerable diversities of spoken languajtjK 
characterising the former race are but the 
or less superficial effects of their bng ai||l 
utter dispersion and segregation, owing tb' w 
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Hiivflge tyranny of the Arian race in daya arben well, Mr, Hodgion. Mr. Xarl, Mr. Logan and 
the rights of conquest were synonymous with a the Herd. F. W. Farrar are the most reeent 
license to destroyi spoil and enslave. He con- writers on the classes of languages spoken by 
aiders that the Arian population of India des- the races in South Eastern Asia. The offshoots 
eended into it about 3,000 years ago from the from these, are very numerous. Along the 
ilorth-west, as conquerors, and that they com- low level tract which runs bordering the ocean 
pletely subdued all the open and cultivated from the Red Sea to the southernmost point of 
parts of Hindostan, Rengal and the most the Malay Peninsula, we find the Arabic, Turk- 
adjaoent tracts of the Dekhan, as Telingana, iah, Sindi, Ouzerati, Marathi, Hindustani, 
Oujerat and Maharashtra, or the Mnhratta Konkani, Canarese, Tulu, Malayalum, Singha- 
country, but failed to extend their effective lese, Tamil, Teiugu, Urya, Bengali, Burmese, 
'sway and colonization further south, and that Chinese, and Malay, a number of languages 

■ this may be regarded as a historical deduction truly perplexing to traders on the sea-board of 

-Confirmed daily more and more by the results Southern Asia. A Master Mariner, Master 
of ethnological research. Brachmaiies nomen Richard Kynge writing in 1634, notices this, 
gentis diffusissimae cujus maxima pars in saying ** and in this founde wee oftimes much 
montibus (Ariana) digit, reliqui circa Gangem. trouble and vexation, with moreover losses, 
(Oelh Geogr,) And w'c thus, he adds, find an both of precious time and lucre, Fyrste, that 
easy and natural explanation of the facta that wee could never aske in Indian tongues for 
' in the Dekhan, where the original tenants of such herbes, or fruites, wodes, barks or 
the soil have been able to hold together in gummes, as wee knew full well, by experience 
possession of it, the aboriginal languages ex- in sundry e other partes, to bee wholesomme 
hibit a deal of integrity and refiiiKment, whilst (many of o\ir crewe lying sicke at the tyme), 
in the north, where the pristine population has or savorye, or usefulle to trafficke withall. 
been hunted into junE[ly and malarious recesses, that when any e were shewne us, we 

the aboriginal tongues are broken into innu- coulde in noe-wise tell, from ' names given to 
merable rude and shapeless fragments, but them by ^ Gen tooes whether or noe” like were 
which may yet be brought together by large already knowne, in European couuiryes j and 
and careful induction. Mr. Robinson, in a yett these parts doe myghty-lie abound with 
paper upon sundry of the border of tribes of herbes and woodes of sovraigne virtue.” {Pid^ 
Assam, in the B. As. Journal, No 201, for dwgtony htdex.) 

March, 1819, asserted the affinity of these All of these longues come under one or 
tribes (the Bodo and Garo amongst others) other of the classes or families into which phi- 
with the people of Thibet. But Mr. Hodgson legists arrange the languages of the old world, 
thinks that Mr, Robinson had overloked the In Dr. Pritchard*s classification, (Report 
physical and psychical evidence which are each British Association 1847, Pages 241 to 260) 
of them as important as the gloltological, to- wc have four groups, or dynasties of language, 
wards the just decision of a question of ethnic three of which are confined to Europe and Asia, 
affinity. Much of the mechanism of the whole a fourth being common to Africa and those 
of the Turanian group of languages is common parts of Asia which are near that continent, 
to every one language of that group, and the 'I'he first of his four groups is 1. • the Indo- 
Tamulian and Tibetan languages are held to European, sometimes termed Indo-Germanic, 
be integral parts of that group. He thinks that and by late writers the Arian or Ir^iaii 
if the Bodo, for example, were of Tibetan languages. He considers that the Indo-Euro« 
origin it is hardly credible that their ordinary pean languages and nations may be divided 
vocables should not plainly reveal the fact, into many different groupes in the order of their 
seeing that they have never been out of actual affinities for instance ; but he regards the most 
contact with races of the same descent as that obvious division to be a geographical 
ascribed to them. The Sub-Himalayan dialects he styles his first, the eastern group, which, by 
differ from the trans-Himalayan standard : but many writers has been termed exclusively the 
identity is here shown in the roots as well as in Arian family of tongues. It includes all the 
the mode of agglutinating the servile particles ; idioms of the ancient Medes aad Pewians, who 
not to mention that the snows form such a bar- named themselves Arii, and their ? 

ricr in this case as exists not in regard to the E'-riene or Irani and likewise the Sanskrit wu 

■ Bodo intercourse with tribes of Tibetan origin, all the Prakrits, properly so termed, and e 

The same general result follows from a careful Pali of India, Among the former was that an- 
examination of vocabularies. Apparently the cient Persian language in which one ® 

'^betan, like the Hindi, words, are adopted set of the cuneiform inscriptions was writ . 

ottes.^(Afr. Hodgson on the Ahorigmes of This dialect w »o near the Sansicni that 
Hof^^BMUrn India in Bmg^ As, 8oc, inscriptions have been inteipreied througli 

Bunsen^ Professor medium of that language; The lays ciai 
^ Muller, Dti Cald-1 to a still higher autiquity, sinee 
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[y BMriumf. Prafesftor Wilson and others 
who bate Mudied it aost successfully, to be 
more nearly allied to the very ancient dialect 
of the vedas, which preceded the classical San- 
scrit, than it is to this last more cultivated 
speech. How this claim is to be reconciled 
with the comparatively recent date of all extant 
compositions in the Zendish language, remains, 
he considers, to be explained. But that ilic 
high castes or ** twice born’* classes of the 
Indian race as they term themselves, ilic brah- 
man, the chetriya and the vaisya, hiudu, were 
of the same stock as the ancient Persians, may 
be regarded as a fact established by the afllnity 
of their languages. 

They also have the name of which 

means noble or dignified, and this is doubtless 
the origin of the epithet Apioi which, as we 
learn from Herodotus (vii. 62) the ancient 
Medes assumed. Dr. Pritchard is of opinion 
that the Arian hindus must have crossed the 
Indus and have driven the aboriginal Indians 
across the Vindhya mountains and the Ner- 
budda into the Dekhan, where they still exist 
and speak their native languages, though mixed 
more or less with the Sanskrit of their Arian 
conquerors. 

He adds that some other Asiatic nations of in- 
ferior note speak dialects more remotely con- 
nected with the same group of the Indo-Euro- 
pean languages. Among these are the Push- 
taneb or Affghan, the Armenian and the Os- 
setes, and some other nations of the chain of 
mount Caucasus. 

He is further of opinion that the Indo-Euro- 
pean languages are the natural idioms of all 
those races who at the time of the Greut i^yrus 
became and have ever since continued to be the 
dominant nations of the world. And he only 
excepts from this remark those instances in 
which certain Syro-Arabian or Ugro-Tariarian 
nations, under some extraordinary impulse, as 
the mahomedan outbreak, assumed or recovered 
a partial sway over some of the weaker divi- 
sions of the Indo-European race. 

On this point, also, Chevalier Bunsen re- 
marks (Hq). Brit, Ass. 1867) that all the na- 
tions which, from the dawn of history to our 
tiays, have b^ the leaders of civilization in Asia, 
Europe and Africa, must have had one begin- 
ning, and it may be pointed out that eight dis- 
tinct families of speech, the Indian, Iranian, 
Hellenic, Italic, Keltic, Slavonic, Lithuanian 
And Teutonic have all sprung from a parent 
Bpoech. 

, The Bevd. F. W. Farrar has recently pnb- 
liihed a series of lectures delivered by him on the 
families of 'speech^ but in I860, he gave the 
following synopsis of the same subject. 


iifPiAJ 

1. — Arian. This family of languages has 
received several names. It is the Indo-European 
and Indo-Germanic of some philologists. Pic- 
tet and Burnouf called it Arlan from the San- 
scrit word Arya meaning noble ; liask called it 
Japhetic. According to Mr. Farrar, it has eight' 
divisions 


Hindu. 

Greek. 

Lithuanian. 

Tutohio, 

Persian. 

Latin. 

Solavonic. 

Celtic. ; 


Of these it is uiipcrtain whether Celtic dr 
Sanskrit represents the older phase. Bat it is' 
known that all of them arc the daughters of a 
primeval form of language which has now 
ceased to exist, but which was spoken by a yet 
undivided race nt a time when Sanskrit and 
Greek had as yet only implicit existence. 

II. Semitic of Eichom, from Shem is the 
Syro-Arabiau of Farrar and Arabic of Leibnitz. 

The race speaking this family of languages 
ignorant of science and theocratic, has devoted 
itself to the expression of religious instincts and 
intuitions, in one word to the establishment of 
monotheism. 

It has, according to Mr. Farrar, three main 
branches. 

Aramaic divided into two dialects, Syriac,; 
Chaldee, 

Hebrew, with which is connected the Car- 
thaginian, Fhuiuician and Arabic. 

Besides these, Egyptian, Babylonian, Assy- 
rian and the Berber dialects are now considered 
to have a Semitic character by Champollion 
Bunsen (Egyptian! Lassen, Eugene Bornouf, 
Dr. Hincks, Sir U. Bawlinson (Assyrian) and 
Prof. F, Newman (Berber.) 

III. Turanian, Nomadic or Allophyllan of 
Pritchard are names applied to all languages 
not belonging to the Arian or Semitic, and 
which comprise all tongues spoken in Asia or 
Europe not included under the Arian and Se- 
mitic families, with the exception perhaps of 
the Chinese and its dialects : These are, — 

Tnngus. I Tarki. I Finn. 

Mongol, I Samoiede. | 

Tlie writers on this class are Bask, Klaproth, 
Schott; Castren, and Muller. But even Dr. Muller 
admits that the characteristic mark of union ^ 
ascertained for this great variety of languages 
are as yet very vague and general, if compared 
with the definite ties of relationship which 
severally unite the Semitic and Arian. The 
Turanian languages occupy by far the lar^t 
portion of the earth, (viz., all but lildb» 
Arabia, Asia Minor and Europe) but except 
agglutination there is not a single posiliyw 
principle, which can be proved to pervadw 
them all. It has points of affinity with thje 
languages of Africa and America > and 
with the Chinese.— (JPwoy mih^ prigigii^ 
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language by F, W. Farrar, A. M., London 
I860,) 

Dr* Prichard writing on the Indo-European 
atpck of languages observes that the principal 
branches are 

1. The Greek language and its dialects, and 
be thinks it probable that the Lydian and other 
languages of lesser Asia, and perhaps also the 
Thracian and Macedonian were altered to the 
Hellenic or Felasgic Greek. 

2. The old Eperotic and Illyrian, a lan- 
guage still well known as the Skippetarian or 
Albanian or Arnaut, is a distinct Indo-European 
idiom. 

8. The old Italic languages, comprehending 
the Latin, Umbrian, Oscan, Siculian and ex- 
cluding the Easenic or Etruscan. 

4. The Etruscan was probably an Indo- 
European dialect, though distinct from the Italic. 
Very little is, however, known about this lan- 
guage. 

6. The old Prussian, including the Lettish 
and Lithuanian, said to resemble the Sanscrit 
more nearly than auy other language. 

6, The Germanic family of languages. 


7. Slavonian and Sarniatiafi dialects com- 
prehend the languages of eastern Europe, Hus- 
sian, Polish, Bohemian and the dialects in the 
grentf*r part of Europe subject to the Turkish 
empire. 

8. Celtic. 

He mentions that the Teutonic and Scandi- 
navian tribes of the German race, were known 
to Pytheas, who sailed on the Baltic in the 
times of Aristotle ; and that the brahmans pro- 
bably spoke Sanskrit at the court of Palibothra 
ivhen they were visited by Megasthenes in the 
age of the hrst Scleucus. All ancient Germany, 
Scandinavia, Sarmatia, Gaul and Britain, 
Italy, Greece, Persia, and a great part of Indin, 
were then itdiabited by nations separate and 
independent of each other, speaking different 
languages, but languages, analogous and pal- 
pably derived from the same origin. 

By the method of examining languages 
through their grainmatic forms rather than by 
separate words Fretlerich Schlegel showed the 
intimate historical connexion between the San- 
scrit, the Persian, the Greek, the Uoman, and 
the Germanic languages and the following illus- 
trations may be given : 


Grimm, the philologist, discovered as the law of transposition of sounds in the Sanscrit, Greek, 
Boman and Gothic words, that the letters P. B. F. are interchangeable; also T. D. and 11. 
also K. 6. and X. li« 


Sanscbit. 

Greck. 

Latin. 

Gothic. 

Old, Hiuii 
German. 

VUOE 

Padas, 

(foot) 

irovs 

pes, pedis 

fotus 

Pancha, 

(five> 

irevre 

quinque 

finif 

vinf 

Puma, 

(full) 

vKeos 

plenus 

fulls 

vol 

Pitri, 

(father) 

var^P 

pater 

fadreiu 

vatar 

Upari, 

(over) 

UlTfp 

super 

ufar 

ubar 

Vrisha, 

(cow) 


vncca 


fersa 

Virisha, 

(hemp) 

KaPvaj3iS 

cannabis 


hanf 

Bahi, 

Bhanj, 

(young) 

(to break) 

(lo enjoy) 


bullos 

fra»«gcrft 

brikan 

folo 

prechan 

Bhuj, 


frui-fructus 

brukon 

pruebou 

Bhratri, 

(brother) 


freter 

brother 

priiodar 

Bhri, 

(to bear) 

^epu 

fero 

baira 

piru 

Bhru. 

(brow) 

**o^pvs 

• •• • •• 

haubith 

praua 

KapoUi 

(head) 

Kf^aX^ 

caput 

houpit 

Tvam, 

(thou) 

TV 

tu 

thu 

du 

Taro, 

(him) 

Toy 

is-tum 

thana 

den 

Trayas, 

(three) 

rpeit 

tres 

threia 

dri 

Antara, 

(other) 

^€7€p08 

alter 

aiithar 

andar 

Bantam,' 

(tooth, acc) 

rodovra 

dentem 

thuntu-a 

zand 

Bvau, 

(two) 

Bvo 

duo 

tvai 

zuene 

Baxina, 

(right) 

^€^ia 

dextra 

taihavo 

zesawa 

Uda, 

(water) 

ui<ap 

unda 

. vato 

wazar 

Buhitri, 

(daugMer) 

Bvyar^p 


daubtar 

tohtar 

Bvar, 

(door) 

Ovpa 

fteOv 

Kviav 

fores 

daur 

tor 

ICadhu 

Svanam 

(sweet) 

(^og) 

canis 

huntha 

meto. 

huiid. 

Hrid 

fheart) 

Kapiia 

cor (dis) 

hairto 

herza. 

Akaoha 

(eye) 

»9K0i 

oculus 

aogo 

ouga. 

Aahruc; 

(tear) 

bOKpU 

lacryma 

tagr 

^ zahen 


(cattle) 


p^ul 

faihtt ' 




UtoUiil 




Sanscrit. 

> German 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Gothic. 

Old, Hior 
German. 

j SvBshura 

• Schwaher, 

1 Schwager) 

" eKVfios 

Bocer 

svaihra 

Buehur. 

Dasan 

(ten) 

dfKa 

decern 

tailiun 

zehan. 

Jna 

(to know) 

ypbtfu 

gnosco 

kail 

chan. 

Jaii 

(kin) 

yevoa 

genus 

kuni 

chutii. 

Janu 

(knee) 

yovu 

gemi 

kniti 

chniu. 

Mahat 

(much) 

fitayas 

magnus 

mikls 

mihil. 

Hansa 

(goose) 


anser 

gans 

kalis. 

Hyas 

(yesterday) 

xOfS 

heri 

gistra 

kestar. 

Lih 

(to lick) * 


lingo 

laigo 

lekom. 


The Lithuanian follows generally the three old languages, Sanskrit, Greek and lutiit; 
only substituting, from its deficiency in aspirates, nnaspirated for aspirated letters, 
instance: — 

Sanscwt. Lithuanian. 


Hatha 

(waggon) 

rata 

(wheel.) 

Ka 

(who 

ka 

(who ?) 

Dadami 

(Igive) 

dnmi 

Pati 

(master) 

pati 

(husband.) 

Panchan 

(five) 

penki 

Trayas 

(three) 

trys 



C, Bunsen Rep^ Brit. Ass. 1847, p. 263. 

For this family of languages, however, Che- Hiong-nu, expelled from the borders of China, 
valier Bunsen, (Report British Association 1847, by the powerful dynasty of the Han. These 
p. 263,) proposes the term Iranian and to sub- were the people who, after their inroad 
divide Dr. Pritchard’s Indo-European group into on the Gothic empire of Hermanrich, made 
two, viz. their way, under Etzel or Attila, into the 

A great Asiatic European group of eight heart of France. Hordes from the same re- 
families, into one of which, viz. his Asiatic-Ira- gions under Togrul-Beg, and Seljuk, and Mah- 
nian, he places the languages of Tran proper or mud of Ghizni, and Jengiz, and Timur and 
the Arian stock, viz. those of Media and Persia, Othman, overwhelmed the kaliphat and the 
including the Zend of the cuneiform inscriptions empires of China, of Byzantium, and of Hin- 
and the Zend Avesta; the younger Pehlevi of dustan, and lineal descendants of the shepherds 
the Sassanians and the Pazend, the mother of of high Asia still sit on the throne of Cyrus, and 
the modem Persian tongue : the Pushtu of the on that of the Great Constantine. As a branch 
Affghans belongs to the same branch. of the Ugro Tartarian, he speaks of some of 

The second of his subdivision embraces the the insular nations to the eastward of Asia 
Iranian languages of India, viz. the Sanscrit and near the coast of the Pacific Ocean. The 
and her daughters. idiom of the islands comprised in the empire of 

2. The Ugro-Tartarian languages, the Ian- Nippon, as well as that of the independent 
guagesof High-Asia and other regions, which Liukiu Archipelago, bears some signs of aifiui* 
other writers style Turanian*, are those of ty to those of the Ugro Tartarian nations, and 
Dr, Pritchard’s second group of nations be- be adds that Mr. Norris, who has studied tbet 
longing to the same great family and include Japanese, and whose very extensive knowledge 
the various hordes who have been known under of languages renders him a great authority in 
the names of Tartar, Turk, Mongol, Mantchu, such questions, had assured him that the princi* 
and Tungus. All these nations appear, from pie of vocalic harmony and other phenomena pf 
the result of late researches, to be allied in the Tartar languages prevail in the idiom 
descent, though long supposed to be quite the Japanese and Liukiu islands, 
separate. In the vast wilderness extending In his group of the Ugro-Tartarian, Dr. Pritt 
from the chain of the Altai to that of the Hi- chard classes the aboriginal inhabitants of India 
loolaya are the pasture-lands, where, during im- who.'hesupposes, were expelled from Hindustan, : 
memorial ages, the nomadic tribes of High by the brahmins and theArian people who acepmf 
Asia have fed their flocks and multiplied those panied them across the Indus, and retired, as it 
liordes which from time to time descended in is supposed (on apparently insufficient proof,) 
Immense ewarme on the fertile regions of Asia into the Dekhan. They still occupy the great^g 
and of Europe. Perhaps the earliest of these part of that peninsula, and a portion, at leBStUdf 
iiiTaiiloiii of. the civilised world was that of the the island of Ceylon. Their idiomi^the Taaii^ 

as 







Ihe'l^g^ and the Karnataka of the' Mysore, 
-*-400 tfster dialects of one speech, and he con- 
siders it likely that the languages of the moun- 
tain tribes of India, the Bhil, the Gond, the 
Toda and others, belong to the same stock. 
Dr. Pritchard adds that professor Bask had 
oonjeotfired that these nations are also of the 
Tartar stock. Their language has some of 
the pecnliarities of structure which have been 
pointed out. He also observes that there are 
some curious analogies between the Tamulian 
and other dialects of the Dekhan and the 
languages of Australia, with which we have 
obtained some acquaintance through the la- 
bours of Mr. Thrclkeld and several other mis- 
sionaries, and from the able researches of Cap- 
tain Gray. 

Dr. Latham's views . — In the Report of the 
British Association for 1845, Dr. Latham re- 
marks that the distinction between the lan- 
guages of Thibet and China, as exhibited by 
l^proth, must be only provisional : over and 
above the grammatical analogy there is an 
absolute gloasarial affinity. Of the languages 
of the transgangetic peninsula the same may 
be asserted. Where languages are monosylia- 
bio slight changes make palpable differences. 
The vocabularies of Brown, for more than a 
score of the Burmese and Siamese tongues, 
kave provided us with data for ethnographical 
oompsrisons. By dealing with these collec- 
tively, we find in one dialect words which 
had been lost in others. The Chinese, Thibe- 
tan, Bbootan, Burmese, Siamese, and all the so- 
called monosyllabic languages hitherto known, 
are allied to each other. The general affini- 
ties of the Indo-Chinese tongues arc remark- 
able. With Marsden’s and Sir Stamford 
Baffles* tables on the one side, and those of 
Brown and Klaproth on the other, it can be 
shown that a vast number of Malay roots are 
monosyllabio. The Malay languages are mono- 
syllabic ones, with the superaddition of inflec- 
tions evolved out of composition, and euptio- 
nie process highly developed. 

BaronBmsm's vieit^s.-And ChevalierBunsen 
Mm observes (Report Brit. Ass. 1847) that the 
ri^SONrehes of our days have made it more than 
probable that the Tartar, Mantchu and Tungus 
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Oiiod, fin, Lap and Magyar (Hungarian) pre- 
another stock closely united and that both 
families are originally connected with each 
Otber. He proposed to call this whole group 
of languages the Turanian, and in lieu of Indo- 
Qermiinio or Indo-European he proposed the 
thyni Iranian, following the antithesis of Iran 
liiid Tnian, established by Heeren and Carl 
BUter. He further remarks that ** these na- 
tibh^ irhb probably ^ay be reduced to two fa- 
the Altai and the pas- 
im lands toiritill the Himalayi^ and the other 


having its centre in the Ural mountains, hsv^ 
acted in the history of civilisation a most 
powerful episode by conquest and destruction. 
They appeared in the fifth century as the Huns, 
a scourge to Romans and Germans ; they pro- 
duced Jengiz Khan, Timurlang aud Maho- 
med II. ; they destroyed the Persian empire, 
subdued Hindustan, and they still sit upon the 
throne of Byzantium and upon that of China. 
They seem destined to partake only by con- 
quest in the hiisher civilisation of the surround- 
ing nations, older or younger ones, the Chinese 
presenting the one extreme, the Iranians the 
other. Little disposed to learn from them as 
neighbours or subjects, they become more or 
less civilized by being their masters. They 
cannot resist the inward force of the civilisa- 
tion of their subjects, although they repel it, as 
an outward power. 

It will, thus, be seen that Chevalier Bunsen’s 
names differ from those of Dr. Pritchard. He 
classes one group as the great Asiatic European 
stock of languages, which he sub-dividies into 
eight families, viz. 1. Celts, 2. Thracian or 
Illyrian, 8. Armenian, 4. Asiatic — Iranian ; 5. 
Hellcnico — Italic, 6. Slavonic, 7. Lithuanian 
tribes and 8. Teutonic. 

His fourth or Asiatic Asian, or the Iranian 
stock as represented in Irania, be again sub- 
divides into : — 

1. The nations of Iran proper or the Arian 
stock, the languages of Media and Persia. It 
includes the Zend of tlie cuneiform inscrip- 
tions and the Zend Avesta. The younger Peh- 
levi of the Sassanians and the Pa Zend the 
mother of the present or modern Persian tongue. 
The Pushtu or language of the Afghans belongs 
to the same branch. 

2. The second sub-division embraces the Ira- 
nian languages of India, represented by the 
Sanscrit and its daughters. 

His Semitic stock of languages he constructs 
from the following nations who form another 
compact mass, and represent one physiologically 
and historically connected family ; the Hebrews, 
with the other tribes of Canaan or Palestine, 
inclusive of the Phoenicians, who spread their 
language, through their colonization, as that of 
the Carthaginians ; the Aramaic tribes, or the 
historical nations of Aram, Syria, Mesopotamia 
and Babylonia, speaking Syrian in the west, 
and the so-called Chaldaio in the east ; 
the Arabians, whose language is connefflM 
(through the Himyaritic) with the iEthiopic, 
the ancient (now the sacred) language of Abys* 
siuia. He calls this second family by the name 
now generally adopted among German Hebrew 
scholars, the Semitic.— Chevalier Bunsen fur- 
ther remarks as the first lesson which the know- 
ledge of the Egyptian language teaches that bH 
the nations which from the dawn of Watery lo 
onr days haye been the leaders of ciriliaation ta 
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Europe aod Africa, must have had one 
beginning. He adds that the researches of our 
days have very considerably enlarged the sphere 
of such languages of historical nationsi as are 
united by the ties of primitive affinity. Those 
researches have made it more than probable that 
the Tartars, Mantchu and Tungusians belong to 
one great stock ; that the Turkomans, as well 
as the Chudes, Fins, Laplanders and Magyars 
(Hungarians) present another stock closely 
united, and that both these families are origin- 
ally connected with each other. 

These tribes appear also as the once sub- 
dued substratum of Iranian civilisation. So in 
the north of Europe, where the Finnic race 
preceded the Scandinavians. 

But the same great family appears also in 
Asia as the subdued or primary element. It 
seems probable, that the aboriginal languages 
of India, which attained their full develop- 
ment in the Dekhan dialects, belong to this 
stock, not only by a general analogy of struc- 
ture, but also by an original and traceable 
connexion. — He remarks that colonies may 
either preserve the ancient form, or become 
the occasion of a great change. Thus the 
ancient language of Tibet, which is in the 
Chinese traditions the land of their (earliest 
recollections, may have been preserved by the 
colonists who formed the Chinese empire, while 
Tibet went further in its development. 

In a similar position we hud another mem- 
ber of that family in western Europe It there 
preceded the Celts, in the Iberians and Can- 
tabrians, whose language is preserved in the 
Basque (Biscayans). Those tribes were once 
prevalent in France and Spain, probably also 
in Italy. Their language has the same struc- 
ture, and certainly some signs or vestiges of a 
material conversion in roots, with the Altai- 
Ural idioms. concludes by remarking that 
his historical formula respecting this forma- 
tion will therefore be as follows ; — all the na- 
tions, who in the history of Asia and Europe, 
occupy the second rank as to the civilising 
power they have hitherto displayed, are pro- 
bably as much of one Asiatic origin as the 
Iranian nations are. They centre on the nor- 
thern borders of the Himalaya, and every- 
where in Central Asia are the hostile, savage 
neighbours of the agricultural Iranian people 
whom they have disturbed and dispossessed 
in different ages of history, having proba- 
Wy themselves been primitively driven by 
them, as nomades by agriculturists, from a 
more genial common home. He indicates, 
summarily, the relation of this great ^ fa- 
>nily with the three great families into 
which the leading nations of civilization, as 
f^iidren prone stock, appear to be divided. 
^ namee of Cham, Shem and Japhet (the last 
^ wHIt JadQ-Gennanic) .represent to 
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ns scientifically three* steps of derdop^i of 
the same stock. He asks with wbieh^pf tliese 
leading nations is that great AItai<*Ural fiui^ 
originally connected, and to which of thoM 
three great divisions, Chamism, Semitiam and 
Japhetisro do these secondary families move 
particularly approach. He considers thero ia 
no doubt of such a connexion, but adds that at 
the same time we find these languages, althougli 
very inferior to those Indo-Germanio tonguesi 
more nearly allied to them than to Chamisoi 
and Semitism. They represent like Cham and 
Shem, a lower degree of development, if ooiiii« 
pared with the Iranian languages, but. a 
degree of their own, starting as it were 
from the opposite pole. The tonguea of 
High Asia form with these most perfect laDgu<* 
ages, a decided opposition to the Chamitic and 
^mitic branches. They are more advanced 
than these, and therefore later, but so to say^ 
advanced in awrong or less imperfect way. It is 
for this reason that he proposes to call this 
whole family the Turanian, and the Indo-Gler* 
manic or Indo-European the Iranian, following^ 
as was said, the antithesis of Iran and Tnran es- 
tablished by Heeren and Carl Ritter, And, in- 
deed, he adds the more we go back to the most 
ancient historical traditions of the Japhetio 
family, particularly in India and Persia, tha 
more we see how the two branches, the Iranian 
and the Turanian, though always in opposition 
to each other are to be considered but as 
diverging lines from the common centre. (See 
Lassen, Indische AUerthumskunde, p. 728) 
In a note, he adds that Doctor Max Muller, 
gave him thp following data for this asser- 
tion. In the hymns of the Big Veda, 
we find still the clearest traces, that the 
five principal tribes, the Yadu, Turvasa^ 
Druhyu, Anu, and Puru, were closely oou^ 
nected by the ties of nationality, and had their 
gods in common. In the succeeding age, that 
of the epic poetry of the Maliabharata, these five 
nations are represented as the sons of Yaysti 
one of the old fathers of mankind. Yayati curses 
four of his sons, and the curse of the Tur-vasa 
is, to live without laws and attached to beastly 
vices in the land of barbarians in the North. 
In this name of Tur-vasa, as well as afteryrards 
in the name given to the lado-Scythian kings 
in the history of Kashmir, Tiirushka, we fiM 
the same root as in the Zend Tura, the name of 
the nations in the north. But *Hura” itself metuis 
quick, from tvar, to run, to fly, and thus the 
very name of these tribes gives the same ohs^ 
racteristic of these nomadic equestrian trifc|^ 
which afterwards is ascribed to them by Fir^ii,^ 
and which makes them always appear in Iiljtt 
as well as on the Sassanian inscriptions ^ 
Persia, as the An-iran, or Inon-Arisn pebple^l 
that is, as the enemies of the agricultuial Alai f 
ciyiliaing nations.” . 
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And. further on, he adds, likewise, his belief 
that Wilhelm von Humboldt has established 
the OJunexion between the Polynesian lan- 
guages and the Malay or the language of Malac* 
esi Java and Sumatra, and that this Malay lan- 
guage itself bears the character of the non- 
Iranian branch of the Japhetic family. Whe- 
ther the Papua languages, spoken in Australia 
and New Guinea and by the aborigines of 
Borneo, of the Peninsula of Malacca and of 
some small Polynesian islands, be a primitive 
type of the same stock as the Malay which 
afterwards in many parts superseded it, — is a 
point that in his opinion must remain uncertain • 
until we receive from the hands of the mission- i 
aries a Papua grammar. But we thus, he | 
adds, see that Asia (with the exception of Chi- 
na and Tibet), the whole of Knrope and proba- 
biy of America and the Polynesian islands (at 
least ill their secondary stock) belong to one 
great original family, divided into the Iranian 
and Turanian branches and he calls this defini- 
tively the Japhetic race. In many parts we 
know that the Turanian race has preceded the 
Iranian : its iHiiguage certainly represents an 
anterior step or preceding degree of develop- 
ment. In some parts wc find that the Tura- 
nian race succeeded to a still older native ele- 
ment. 

Dr. Pritchard’s third family of languages 
belonging to the great Asiatic continent, are the 
Chinese and Indo-Chinese idioms or the mono* 
syllabic and Indo-Cliincsc languages. They 
are, however, in his opinion, associated by the 
resemblance of their structure, consisting of 
monosyllabic words and not by any considerable 
number of common vocables. Other languages 
have monosyllabic roots, as the Sanskrit, i}iit 
the words of the Sanskrit become polysyllabic in 
construction ; not so the Chinese, which are 
incapable of inflertioii, and do not admit ihe 
use of particles as a supplement to this defect — 
the position of words and sentences being the 
principal means of determining their relation to 
each other and the meaning intended to be 
conveyed. Baron William von Humboldt has 
observed that conversation in these languages 
therefore requires a greater intellectual effort 
than is necessary to comprehend the meaning 
of sentences spoken in tlie inflected languages. 
And he remarks that all the nations who speak 
these languages bear a considerable resemblance 
to each other in their mental character and dis- 
position, and still more obviously in their phy- 
aical characters, in which, however, some varie- 
ties are observable. Strongly marked as the 
peculiarity of the monosyllabic languages un- 
doubtedly is, they are not as a class so com- 
pletely insulated as many persons imagine. 
The Bhotia or Tibetan language belongs to this 
family, but it is in some respects intermediate 
between the monosyllabic languages iu general 


and the MongoliaUt which is one of the Tar- 
tarian group. 

Dr. Latham however is of opinion {Rep(n\ 
Brit, Assodaiion 1845, jt). 77) that in addi- 
tion to their grammatical analogy there is an 
absolute glosssrial affinity between the languages 
of Tibet and China, and he thinks that the 
same may be asserted of the languages of the 
transgangetic peninsula. In examining the voca- 
bularies of upwards of twenty of the Burmese 
and Siamese tongues, words are found in one 
dialect which have been lost in others, he men- 
tioiis that the general affinities of these Indo- 
Chinese tongues are remarkable, and tliat the 
Chinese, Tibetan, Bhootan, Burmese, Siamese 
and all the so-called monosyllabic languages, 
hitherto known, are allied to each other. A vast 
number of Malay roots are monosyllabic, the 
Malay languages being monosyllabic ones, with 
the sliperadditioii of inflictions evolved out of 
composition and euphonic processes highly de- 
veloped. And, he continues, “ the next class 
of tongues akin to the monosyllabic is that of 
Caucausus. The numerous languages of this 
class have long been reduced to four groups j 
the Georgian, the Lesgian, the Circassian, the 
Mizdzhegi, That these four arc fundamental- 
ly one, may be seen from Klaproth’s tables, 
wliose classification seems only provisional. 
These tongues, dealt with en mam, have their 
affiniths with the monosyllabic tongues. As 
with the Malay language, the monosyllabic 
character is modified by the evolution of ag- 
glutinational and inflectional processes, but not 
much by euphonic processes. An original con- 
tinuity of language, displaced at present by the 
Turkish and Mongol, is thus assumed for pans 
between Caucasus and 'I'hibet. (Dr. Lathm 
in Rep. Bril. Ahh. 1815. pp. 77, 78.) Ihc 

same author observes that a monosyllabic 
basis of separate words is provisionally 
assumed as the fundamental element out of 
which inflections are evolved by agglutination 
and amalgamation. This makes it possible 
that poly-syntbetic tongues, like the American, 
may be represented in their earlier stage by 
monosyllabic tongues like the Chinese. GIos- 
sarial investigations confirm both these views. 
There is a radical unity for the dift’erent Sibe- 
rian groups of tlie Asia Bolyglotta, e. <7- Yuka- 
geer, Yenesean, Samoeide, &c., and a fortion 
for the Turk, Mongol, and Manchn groups. 
Each and all of these have affinities with the 
monosyllabic tongues, and through these with 
the Malay and Caucasian. 

Polynesia, he adds, presents the first apj^ai^’ 
ance of isolation, in the languages of New 
Guinea, Australia, &c., i. e. the Negnio 
tongues. The philological evidence of thett 
being akin, either to the Malay or Tamul lanj 
guages, is, he thinks, at present ^definite an 
inconclusive. And, Southern T^ia, and \w 
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Indian 1iill-ran|i[e8, he says, pr^nt the first ap- 
pearance of isolation in the lan>^uages of conti- 
pental Asia. Bat, although, unplaced they can 
scarcely be called isolate. 

African irifiuetice . — Subsequent researches 
]iave established the afiinity of tiie lall^uRges 
of Southern India, and Mr. Logan (Journ. Ind. 
Arch. VoL IV, Nos. 6 and 6, May and June 
1850, p. 310) points to the prolonged inter- 
course between the western and eastern parts of 
the Indian Ocean extending from the Arabian 
Sea, Persian Gulf and lied Sea to the Mosam- 
bique channel on the west and to the liulo- 
Australiau Seas, on the east. He believes that 
the shores of the Indian Ocean were occupied 
by races in an advanced stage, before the seeds 
of a higher civilization germinated in thebnsins 
of the Nile and Euphr.ates ; amongst whom were 
navigating tribes who spread themselves over 
every habitable island of the Eastern Ocean 
from Madagascar to the Fiji group. Amongst 
nil the foreign influences, he adds, of which the 
presence can be clearly traced, two are of the 
widest extent and greatest importance. The 
first entirely African and Indo- African in its 
character, embraced llie whole Indian Archi- 
pelago, Australia and Papuanesia, and certainly 
included a portion of Micronesia, though whe- 
ther it extended to Polynesia he is doubtful. 
The races to which this influence must be re. 
ferred, prevailed along the shores and islands 
of the Indian Ocean, from Africa to Polynesia, 
their sole limits being those of the monsoons, 
and he infers that when they thus spread them- 
selves over Africa, India and the Indian 
Archipelago, there could have been no civilized 
Semitic, Iranian, Burmese or Siamese races, 
on that sea to hinder them. 

The language of their population belonged 
to a state intermediate between the monotonic 
and the inflect 'onal, and had strong and direct 
afiiDities to the other families of language (»f 
this stage, — the Ugro TartariaD, Japanese, old 
Indian and African, and to a certain extent, 
too, the American, which last may be consider- 
ed as constituting a peculiar family. Amongst 
the best preserved examples of these languages 
are the Formosa, Philippine and the Austr-a- 
lian, and he thinks it probable that some of the 
eastern Milanesian languages will be found to 
be equally characteristic. 

In briefly remarking on the progress of Eth- 
nology in Oceanica and America, Hr. Pritchard 
also mentions that besides much olher valuable 
information, the great work of Baron Hum- 
boldt, on the Kavi speech, has afforded 
tHe important result that the resemblances 
known to exist between the nations of the 
islands in the Pacific Ocean termed Polynesian 
And the tribes of the Indian Archipelago, 
Malacca and Madagascar, are not, as some 


persons have thought, the effect of casual in- 
tercourse, but are essential affinities, deeply 
rooted iii :.he construction of these languages. 
For the proofs of this assertion, and of the 
ultimate fact in ethnology which results from 
it, viz. that the races of people are themselves 
of one origin, he refers lo Humboldt’s work. 
The Papua languages, or those spoken by the 
black and wooly-liaired nations, are for the 
most pari as yet unexplored, but the dialects of 
the Papuan races often partake more or less of 
the Polynesian. Whether this arises from the 
adoption by the Papua of the Polynesian voca- 
bulary has not been determined, though roost 
persons incline to this last opinion. It is, 
however, now well knowui that some black 
nations have Polynesian dialects. Ihe idiom of 
the Fijian islandets, for example, is properly a 
dialectof the Polynesian language. — {Dr. FriU 
chord hi Hep. hrit. Ass. 1817, pp. 241 lo 
250.) 

Dr. Pritchard makes his foubth family, the 
Syro-Ar.'ibian languages, which he says, appear 
to have been spoken from the very earliest times 
by the various nations who inhabited -that part 
of Asia lyii.g to the westward of the Tigris. 

Chevalier Bunsen names these the Semitic 
stock of languages amongst which he includes 
those of the Hehrews and other tribes of Caiiaan 
or Palestine inclusive of the Phenicians the 
Aramaic tribes of Aram, Syria, Mesopotamia 
and Babylonia, speaking Syrian in the west and 
the so-called Chaldaic m the east ; and thirdly, 
till*. ArahianSf whose language is connected 
(througb the Ilimyaritic) with the Ethiopic, 
the ancient (now the sacred) language of 
Abyssinia. 

^fodern htif/uaf/es . — The Sanskrit language 
is not spoken in any part of India, but up till 
the introduction by the British, of the western 
forms of education, every brahmin learned San- 
skrit and many of them were learned men. 
These have greatly disappeared. Sanskrit and 
its congeners .are infleciional languages, after 
the manner of the languages of Europe ; while 
the Turk, Mongol, Taiigus, and Ugrian, in the 
I North and West, and the Tamil in the South, 
are agglutinate tongues. The Tibetan, Burmese, 
and all the Nepalese dialects are monosyllabic 
tongues. The Sanskrit differs from the Tamil 
of the South, aiul much more so from the Ti- 
betan, Nepalese and Burmese, on its North and 
W^est. It has no relations w'itli the Arabic, Ar- 
menian, Iron or modern Persian. The nearest 
congeners to the Sanskrit are the Sarmatiaii 
languages of the Hussian Empire, then the 
classical tongues of Borne and Greece, then 
those of Germany and the Keltic, this class of 
languages being called Hie Indo Germanic. Of 
the Sclavonic and Lithuanian, ihe two branches 
of the Sarmatiaii, the affinities of the Sansknk 
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nire closest, and closer with the Lithuanian 
than with' any other known tongue. Sanscrit, 
next to Lithuanian is most like the Sclavonic. — 
[Latham.) 

Sanskrit was a dead language in the time of 
Buddha. The alphabet of the oldest Sanskrit 
manuscript and oldest composition in Sanskrit 
is of Pali origin. The Sanskrit and Pali are, 
both, dead languaiies. It will thus be ob- 
served that the Arian or Sanskrit speaking 
races of India, seem to have been closely con- 
nected with the Zend-speaking, Greek-speaking 
Latin-speaking, German-speaking, and Scla- 
vonic-speaking races, and not at all with the 
Arabic, Phenirian and Hebrew families. San- 
skrit in all its perfection was at one time, pro- 
bably between the eiglith and fourth centnries 
B. C., the spoken language of that race vvhieli 
immigrated into India from Gentral Asia, and 
to which motlern orientalists give the narno of 
Arian. The Hindi, Tamil, Telngu, Peiuiali and 
others of the languages of India, have their 
own ancient literatures ; but oven wlitye those 
languages are in no way connected with the 
Arian stock, the subject s of their com posit ions 
are all referable to those of the iSattskrit- riie 
Sanskrita Vacli, the “ Perfect Language,*' is 
the vehicle of the older literature of almost 
every part of India. According to a reviewer 
of the works of Priiost Curtius, that author is of 
opitiioii tlial the ancestors of the peoples of 
India, of the Persians, Greeks, Italians, Ger- 
mans, Sluve.s and Kelts, were originally one 
people dwelling in the uplatids of Asia ; and 
that the first to separiitt; themselves from this 
united Arian or liuio-Luropean family, and to 
push their way into Lnrope, was the Kelts, 
they were followed by the fieruians, and these 
by the Slaves and Letts. The next great swarm 
that deserted the hive and left behind tiiem 
the progenitors of the Medo-Persians and the 
Indians, was c()mpo.sed of the common ances- 
tors of the Greeks and Homans. But Sanskrit, 
though the latest rescarclies have exploded the 
theory that it was the aetual parent of that 
large stock of languages, which goes by the 
name of Indo-Europraii and extends from 
India to the Americas, comprising Zend, 
Persian, Afghan, Armenian, Greek, Latin and 
all their progeny — the Celtic, the Sclavonic, 
the Teutonic and Scandinavian families, the 
languages of the whole Ja|)heiic branch of man- 
kind, it is not denied, that while it is the 
actual parent of some, as the Teutonic and 
Sclavonic families, it is certainly the eldest 
brbther of and presents older and inore original 
forms than all the rest. Professor Max Muller, 
however, who does not accept the ordinary 
chronology of the world’s age, in his history 
of Ancient Sanskrit LitHrainre, divides the 
iutarvalin which it appeared, into four pi riods 


The first of theliese, the Chandas period, he 
computes to havi ? lasted from 1,200 to 1,000 

B. C., and duriiV^wvtliHt time the most ancient 
of the Vedic hymns wS4cre composed. The second 
or Mantra period lasteiicd from 1,000 to 800 B, 

C. , and its hymns bear t.y races of the growth of 
a sacerdotal spirit and syiastem. The third or 
Braluuana period lasted firoie « 800 to 000 B. 
C. In these ancient liturgical lat^ooks, the ritual 
application of the hymns, is \ oreseribed with 
painful minuteness, and often w’eith a mixture of 
childiah allegorical interpretatndoii. His fourth 
period is that of the Sutras ie or aphorismsi, in 
whicii the ccienionidl prescript alions were reduced 
to a more compact form and I to a juore precise 
and scienlilic systmn. jy 

Amongst the most recent*^* writers on the 
spoken tongues of India have ‘Mjcen Sir Krskine 
Perry and the Bevert^ml Dr. I'^'hildwell. They 
remark that the brahmins makt;^ a simple clus- 
silication of the languages of dcpendiiif,^ 

mainly on geographical consi(h!rati()ns,*^^by which 
live northern languages arc grouped ffci. oik; , 
class and livij southern ones in anotlier, iiinhT 
the cicnoininntions of paiieh Gaur and piinch 
Dravid, applying the term Gaur or Bengal to 
all northern India while that of Dravida, the 
name of that part of the (!oi‘oniandel Coast 
lying betwe(;n the twelfth ami thirteenth paral- 
lels of north latitude, is applied to the wlioli: 
Peninsula. Their classiticulion is as umha* ; 

The five Gaur. The five Dravid. 

1. Sarasvvati (extinct) I- Tamil. 

2. Kaiioji 2. Marathi. 

o. Gaur or Bengali. 3. Carnatiktt. 

4. Malhala or riihuti 4. Tclinga or Tdiigii. 

5. Orissa or Urya. 5. Gnjerati. 

Dr. Caldwell, in his Com u’ative Grannnar, 
remarks that hy the term Gaur.i or (ianila, 
are meant the Pdiashas or Praorits or vernntMi- 
l.ir tongues spoken in non hern India, some old 
ones of which have since ceased to he spoken, 
or have merged into others. At present the 
languas'es which may he consulered Gaura, are 
Bengali, Hindi with its iieighhour the Himlu- 
stani, Punjabi, Gnjarathi, .Marathi, the hm- 
giiages of Kashmir and Nepal, altogether nine. 
The Pandits named the five Dravira, the Ie- 
linga, Karnatika, Mahratha, Gurjara, and Dra- 
vida or Tarnul proper, but at present Dr. Cald- 
well displaces the Gurjara or Gujarathi and 
the Marathi, and considers the Dravida^ proper 
or Tarnul, the Telinga, Taliinga, or Telugu, 
and the Karnataka, Kannada or Canarese, 
he the three principal languages of the Dravi- 
dian family, and he adds thereto the Malayalain, 
the Tula, and the uncultivated Toda, Kota, 
Gond and Ku, making altogether nine Dravi- 
dian or Taraiilian tongues. Of the 
tongues the Kashmiri, Uria and Gujarat 
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(tre the languR^es spoken in the smallest 
limit. But the Jataki, Sindi, Panjabi, Haruli, 
Harwari, and Konkani, are other Hindi dia- 
lects- Mr. Klphinstoiie, however, makes an- 
other classification. He as^ijjns Giijerati to 
the northern and Urya to the southern lanpjn- 
ages, and the Haiira Imihmins in Canara, give a 
third list of Dravids, in which they exclude the 
country on the Malabar coast where they them- 
selves are domiciled. These brahminieal divi- 
sions, however, are not founded on any scienti- 
fic principles, for the languages of India from 
the Himalayas to Ceylon, it is now known, be- 
long to two essentially different stocks, viz : the 
Dravidian or Tainulian, such as Karnatica, 
Tclugu, Malayalain, Tuln, and Tartnd, and 
languages of undoubted Sanskrit origin or the 
Arian or Sanskrit stock. He remarks that the 
affinity between the 'i’clugn and Karnatica is 
so great that in order to make the eorrespond- 
cdce complete it freciMcnfly suffices to change 
an initial or an iiillection^ and Kllis shows both 
these languages to be cognate with Tamul. 
Again the Tamul speaking intiabitauts of the 
(;ororaandel Coast can mak'^ fhemsclves intel- 
ligible when they get into llic districts on the 
western coast of the petiinsiila, wMicrc Malaya- 
1am is vernacular. So the language of Tiiluva 
(on the coast of Canara), baa a strong resem- 
blance to that of Midayala, tliough the Tubiva 
sneaking race are U'lable to imderstaml their 
Malayalam ncigldiours. The languages or dia- 
lects of the aboriginal mountain races oeoupy- 
ing the Neilgh na-ies, are 'I'amidian, and the 
Kodagu of the mountains of Coorg is a dialect 
of I'liln. On the crest of the high and roman- 
tic range, exteiidiiig from Cochin to Cape 
Comorin, and reaching to 8,()()() or 9,000 feet 
above the sea, h'raiicis Hucliaiian found that 
the rude tribes spoke a dialect dilfering ordy in 
accent from Tamid. The language of the 
mountaineers of Jlajmnha'l <lividing Ibnigal from 
Bahar, abounds in terms common to the Tamul 
and Telugu, and Mr, llodgsou, after compar- 
ing the vocabularies of seven languages now 
fpoken by rude tribes in (Central Irnlia, pro- 
nounced all of them to belong to the Tamulian 
stock, while the Biahni on the mountains west 
of Sind, are said to have a language very like 
that of the Toda. Thus a closely allied family of 
Iftnguages extends over all southern India, crop 
ping out on the hill tops in CcTitral India, on 
fhe mountains in the w^st, and perhaps. also 
traceable on the southern slopes of tin? Hi- 
malayas. Ac'’ording to Kask, Singhalese be- 
longs to the same fatnily, and Lassen states 
that the languages of the Jjaceadives and Mal- 
dives come within the sariio category. 

Jn the North, however, we meet with lan- 
guages of a different family, springing from 
Ihoge 4rian conquerors who, during the thirty 


centuries preceding the Christian era, migrated 
from central Asia, entered India from the nonli 
and north west, and diffused themselves, their 
language, their religion and their brahminieal 
distinctions, over the plains of India, at a 
period before the aiithentie history of this 
country begins. According to this view there- 
fore. the principal languages of India should be 
arranged as under : 

(a) — Ariafi,Saii3kritoid, or Northern Pamily. 

' ^ii'»di. 2 Kashmiri. 

a. Hindustani or Urdu. 3 Bengali. 

h. ]>rij Bliasha. <r 'I’irhuti. 

c. Kangri Bhasha or Bhaka. -1 Gujarati. 

d. ?ui»jabi. a Kaclii. 

c. iMullani. 5 Marathi. 

/. .Jataki. fi Konkani. 

f/, Sindhi. 7 Urya. 

h. Marwadi. 

i. llaruti. 

(n) — ruranian, Tamuloid, Dravidiau or Sou- 
thern Family. 

1 Telugu or Tiling. 4 Malayalarn. 

3 Karnatica. 5 Tnlii. 

3 Tamul. G Goridwani. 

Our present knowledge of the languages be- 
longing to the Arian class does not enable us 
to determine whether they arc developments of 
some tongue, of which the Sanskrit is the cidtir 
vated representative, and of which Magadha 
1 and Pali at the era of Asoka and the introduc-* 
tion ol Btiddliism into Ceylon, was a spoken 
form, or whether Sanskrit has been superin- 
duced upoti some aboriginal tongue, as it has 
been demonstrably though in niucli smaller 
(piantity upon t he Tamuloid languages of the 
South, ami as French has been introdticed into 
Anglo-Saxon. Certain it is that in every Arian 
tongue, a considerable and c^pparently primitive 
clement is found which is not traceable to 
Sanscrit and which in Gujerati is reckoned at 
onc-thint of the whole language. 

With this knowledge of so imich in common, 
in the several Indian tongues, it would at first 
view seem an easy matter to become acquaints 
ed with them. But at the first step there is this 
difficulty that every dialect Ims its separate 
alphabcl aufl every province has two or three 
alphabets in use. The various nationalities 
cannot use each others books nor write to each 
i otlier. Kven were it possible out of the fourteea 
' current alphabets of India to select one for uni- 
versal use, there is not one of them which it is 
not extniincly difficult to read, difficult to write, 
and difficult to print. The natives themselves 
cannot read them fluently. Kven pundits and 
moonshees are continually obliged to pause for 
the purpose of spelling the words. A fluent 
reader of any of the native characters is almost 
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unheard of, while a mere boy who ia taught the 
Boman characters will, in the course of a few 
months, read anything that is given to him 
without stopping. Writing, it may well be 
imagined, is still more diirieult. As a general 
rule it is impossible to write fast in the native 
alphabets without making so uiany blunders 
and omissions that the manuscript becomes an 
unintelligible scrawl. The greatest didiculty 
of all, however, occurs in printing. For one 
dialect a fount of type is rccpiired consisting of 
not less than 700 loiters, simple and compound; 
another requires 9O0 letters ; a third 1,000 and 
so on, the cost of preparing such u fount, and 


the difficulty which a compositor has to contend 
with iu having a case’* before him with this 
prodigious collection of characters, are great. 
With one character in common use, it would 
have been comparatively easy to frame two 
dictionaries — one with words common to the 
Arian family, the other with Dravidian words • 
but llie many written characters has readereji 
that impossible and before the end of the l9ili 
Century if no unexpected change occur, the 
English iangiia;ie will hn\e become the chief 
medium of intercourse belweeu the various 
races iu India. 
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Races nm in E. Indies , — No one of tbe 
nations or races of those who were occupying 
India and South Eastern Asia, prior to the ma- 
homedan invasions, retain any strictly historical 
record of the routes by which they reached their 
present localities or of the dates of their advents. 
Researches into the families of language to 
which the spoken dialects belong, and the exist- 
ing physical peculiarities of the seven'll races 
permit, however, the belief that India and the 
islands and parts of South Eastern Asia were 
peopled long prior to historic times, that a suc- 
cession of races or of brandies of the same hu- 
man family, have entered India and in s«>me 
instances become amalgamated with or been 
dispersed amongst the prior occupants, or have 
pushed them further on into Jess peopled or 
less fertile districts, or amid forest and moun- 
tain tracts. In India proper from tlie HiiYialava 
to Cape Comorin, even yet, every village and 
every hamlet have small bodies of predial 
slaves, who though possessing certain minor 
agricultural rights are not allowed to purchase 
lands ; are compelled to reside outside the vil- 
lage walls, and are prevented quitting the lo 
calitv, for they furnish the only free labour, 
available for the labors of the field. The total 
number of the non-Aryan aborigines and out- 
castes is estimated at 12,25^t,000 people. Also, 
within the walls almost of every town and vil- 
lage of British India are to be seen the Arian 
brahman, the rajput of varied origin, the Arian 
vaisyaand sudra hindoo, the Mongol Dharigar, 
the Gaoli, the Ahir and the Knruinbur. maho- 
medans ot Turk, Mongol Persian, AUghan, 
Beluch, Arab and African descent, and several 
slave races dwelling outside the walls, all testi- 
fying to the varied routes which immigrants 
and conquering nations have folowe.d. Also, 
the towns, villages and hamlets in India are 
multitudinous, each with its own distn ctive 
name, nevertheless of very few of these names 
can the origin, be traced, or are the names in- 
telligible to the present inhabitants, a fact of 
itself showing how far back we must recede into 
unknown ages, when endeavouring to realise the 
period of their first settlement. The view taken 
by General Briggs is that the earlier occupants 
of India entered it by successive incursions ami 
that though their religious tenets were the 
same, one horde obtained their food by the 
chase dwelling in or near the forests abound- 
ing with game * the other occupied the open 
plains, subsisting on the milk of their cows 
and buifnloes and feeding on the flesh of 
their flocks and sheep. These two classes 
were constantly at war, and the same aversion 
and innate hostility against each other exist at 
the present day. At the time tbe Aryan hindus 
entered India, both classes of this raoe appear 
to have been spread ovbr the whole surface 


the country," under the several denominations 
of 


Mina 

Morawa 

B.anderwa 

Mer 

Kollari 

Chem 

Bhil 

Pulli 

Bengy 

Dhirokoli 

l^ariar 

Koki 

Mhar 

Yencdy 

Ga/ro 

Miing or Man 

Chenchy 

Kassia 

Beder 

Bark a 

Hajin 

Dher 

rallari 

Bliar 

Gaoli 

Gond 

Dhamuk 

Kurumbar 

Ivond 

Dorn. 

Cherumar 

Sr warn 



He points to the fact that the names of many 
of the territorial divisions of the counirv have 
been derived from these earlier races, thus 
Kolwan and Kolwar fri>m the Kol : 

Bhilwan and BhiUvara from the Jihil. 

Mliarashtra, contracted in Mliaratta, from 
the Mhar. 

Man-desa, from the Mang or Man. 

Bcder from the Bcder. 

(iondwaiia or fiondwara from the Gorul. 

Or-desa or Orissa from the Oria. 

Bengala from the Bongi. 

Behar from the Bhar. 

Alerwar or Marwar from the Mer, with 
Ajmir, .Tessulinir and ICornbalmir, called after 
chieftains of the Mer race. 

Ahirwfira from the Aliir. 

Mr. Hodgson briefly sums up bis views as to 
the groups to whicdithe races in South Bastern 
Asia belong, in the remark that the latest, in- 
vestigators of the general subject of human 
aftiniiies include in the great Mongolian family, 
not inert ly the high Asian iiomaites, or the Turk, 
the Montiols and the Taiigus, but also the 
Tibetan, the Ghiiicse, the Indo-Chinese, mid 
the TamuUan. And under the term, Tamnliiin, 
he includes the whole of the aborigines of India, 
whether eivili/.ed or uncivili/ed, from ( ape 
Comorin to the snows, except the inhabitants of 
the great mountainous belt, eonfiniug the plains 
of India towards Tibet, China and Ava. These 
last he thinks are, in the North West, derived 
from the Tibetan stock ; ami in the South-East 
from the Indo-Chinese stock ; the 92" of East 
longitude, or the Dliansri river of Assam, 
apparently forming the dividing line of the two 
races, which are each vastly numerous and 
strikingly diversilicd, yet essentially one, just 
as are the no less numerous and v>iried races of 
the single Tamulian stock. 

Mr. Hislop took almost a similar view, as 
the result of his philological inquiries. 

Turanian races , — The great Turanian or 
Tatar family of languages is spoken by all the 
tribes from the Himalaya to Ohotsk and 
Lapland and includes the Hungarian, Krimean) 
and Tnrkuh tongues. In India, are four distinct 
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branches of this family of languages, spoken by 
ineinhers of the Turanian race. Jii the north, 
are the Himalayan tribes, witn their dialects, 
occupying from the Kuna wars on the Sutlej to 
the Hoti of Butan iu the extreme east. Then 
there are the Loliitic class, comprising with the 
Iturinese au^otheis of the Malay pciiinsula, the 
dialects of the Naga irihes and of the Miker in 
Assam, and of the Bodo, Kachari, Knki arul 
(iaro ill casiern Bengal. Nearly i-elat d to this 
class, is theKol or Miinda family of laiiyuages in- 
cluding the Kol, Southal, and Bhumi of Sinbhuni 
anil western Bengal and the Muiidala of ('hota 
Nagpur. The Kur or Mnasi and the Korku in 
Hushaiigabad and westwards in the forests of the 
Tapti and Nerbudda, until tlu y come in contact 
with the Bhil of the Vindliya hills, and the Nahal 
of Khandeslj^, belong to this Kol I'amily, indeed, 
the late MrJ Ilislop held that the word Kur is 
identical with Kol. The fonr(/i hraiw\\ is the 
Tainniio or. Dra vidian, to which bidong the 
Braliui of Baluchistan, the (loudi, liie Tuiiiva 
of Kanada^ the Karnata of the S. Maratha 
counlrv, the Todava of the Nedgherrit-s ; the 
Maliivalum -of Travuncore, the Tamul and the 
Ttlugu. 

The closu relationship of the Kur and Sou- 
thhl and thcjir separation I’roiri the Dravidian, 
are illustrated by a few examples. 



The Kur or Muasi and tl>e Korku or Kurku 
to the N. West, and west of the Mahadeva hills 
nfft, ill language, at least, quite distinct from 
the Gond tribes. 


Line of immigration, ’^l^rom tftat geogra^ 
phical distributroii of the Kol and Dravidian 
languages, Mr. Hisiop asks may we not 
coiicliide thiMi that while the stream of Dra-* 
vidian population, as evidenced by the Brahui 
in Balmdiistan, entered India by the North-* 
west, that of the Kol fiunily seems to have 
lountl admissum by the North east ; and ae 
the one Ibjwe 1 South towards Cape Klimari 
(Comorin) and the other in the same direction 
towards Cape Uoumanin, a part of each appears 
to have met and crossed in central India.” This 
hypothesis, a Keviewer remarks, rests on the pre- 
sence of the Brnhiii in Baluchistan a fact 
however which is not inconsistent with the 
supposition that the Dravidian tribes, may also 
have entered India from the North East, or 
even across the Himalaya, as the Kanawnri, 
Ne.var, (Ttepang and ot.i»er tribes have done, 
while the Kol tribes were an offshoot from a 
Jattrr horde, the mam body of which entered the 
Eastern Peninsula. 'I'he l^irahiii may have 
been driven westw.ird from the upper Indus by 
the invading Ariaus. 

C/hovalier Bunsen, (Ileport Brit. Association 
1847) mentions that throughout Asia, the two 
great nafioua who once centred — ilie. one in the 
Altai and tiie pasture land towards the Hiiriala-* 
ya, the other having its centre in the Ural 
mountains, — appear in Asia as the subdued or 
primary clement, as the subdued substratum of 
Iranian civilization, and that the aboriginal 
luiiguages of India which attained their full de* 
velooment in the Dukhan dialects, belong to 
that stock. 

Mr. Hodgson, writing on this point, gives 
as his opinion, that every rnediiirn of prmjf 
which has been employed to demonstrate the 
unity «>f the Iranian family is available to de* 
inonstraie. the unity of the Turanian and that 
the Taniulian, Tibetan, Indo-Chinese, Tangns, 
Chinese, Mongol and Turk are so many|branch« 
cs of imotliersingle family, viz. the Turaniaii. 

Professor Muller is of opinion that when 
the Arian tribes immigrated into the north 
of India, tlicy came as a warrior people — van* 
qiiisliiiig, destroying and subjecting the savage 
and despised inhabitants of those countries. 
I^ut that, in the countries south of tho Vindhya, 
their entry was in the way of colonization, and 
instead of introducing their own Sanskrit lan- 
guage, they adopted those of the southern na* 
tions — refined and improved them till they 
even rivalled the Sanscrit in perfection, though 
there remain up to the present day, in some 
parts of the interior of the Peniiisula, savage 
triiies never reached by the superior civilizAtiou 
of the Arian. But, although the Arian con*, 
querors seem to have crashed and extinguish^ 
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«d the great subm of the aboriginal inhabitants speech and he concurs with Professor Bask who 
in the north of India, yet some of these regards the languages of the mountain tribes 
Autochthones, or earlier inhabitants of India, of India, the Bhil, the Gond, the Toda and 
who were considered by the brahmins as im- others as also of the Tartar stock and mentions 
pure and unworthy to partake of their religious that some curious analogies have been observed 
sacrifices, found a refuge in the thick forests of between the Tamulian and other dialects of the 
the mountainous districts, and in the countries Peninsula, and the languages of ||istralia. 
south of the Vindhya range, wliile it is not Race distinctions Non-Arians.’^M may be 
unlikely that some of them were tolerated by here remarked tiiat to all these prior races, the 
the brahmins, so as to remain in a state of Arian immigrants applied the most contemptu* 
slavery, constituting the class of Sudras, to ous expressions, Dasy a or country people, Lo- 
wborn though they were not considered as cust-eators. Hole-dwellers, Rejectors of Indra, 
twice-born, like the three other classes, some Monkey-tribes, snakes, &c. but the term most 
few civil rights were conceded and to whom in frequently used is M’hlecha. This name, now 
latter days even a brahminical origin was attri- only employed to designate any person other 
buted. — {Prof Mass Muller, Rep. Brit. Ass. than a hindu, long continued to be applied to 
18t7, p. 330.) all the unsubdued Non-Arian tribes in India. 

Mr. Hodgson is also of opinion that all the But the aboriginal scythian inhabitants of In- 
nborigines of India, are Northmen of the Scytliic dia seem to have been subdued and transformed 
stem, and he considers this view to be justly from M’hlechcHa into Sudra, by slow degrees 
inferable frt‘ra their physical characteristics, and the process is everywhere yet in progress. 
He thinks, however, that very careful investi- ) In the age of Mann they retained, their inde- 
gation will alone enable us to decide whether ! pendence, and the appellation of Mhlechcha in 
theyowctheirconfi^ssedlyscyihic physiognomy to I Bengal, Orissa, and the Dekhan ; hut in the 
the Tangus, the Mongol or the Turk branch of . earlier period which is referred to in the his- 
the Tartars or Scythians and whether they im- ; toric legends of the Mahabarata, the M’blechcha 
migrated from beyond the Himalayas at one' and Dasya are mentioned as disputing the pos- 
period and at one point or at several periods and ; session of U,)per India itself, wiih the Arya, and 
at as many points. Members of that stock, he ' in conjunction with certain tribes connected 
continues, are found from their original seats on ' with tiie l.<unar line, they succeeded in over- 
the north of the Himalaya southwards to the I running tlie territories of Sagara the thirty- 
seas, and between Gilgit and Chittagong there | fifth king of the Solar dynasty, 
are a hundred passes over the Himalayas and | Though Sudra is now the common appellation 
its south eastern continuation to the Bay of j of the mass of the inhabitants of India, whether 
Bengal, through which they may have mi- Gaurian or Dravidiaii it, according, to Lassm, 
grated ages upon ages before the dawn ol was originally the name of a tribe dwelling near 
legend and of chronicle. In every extensive the Indus. Lassen recognises the name in that 
jungly or hilly tract throughout the vast con- of the town on the lower Indus, and 

tinent of India there exist hundreds of thou- especially in that of the nations of the Sudroi 

sands of human bi-ings in a state not materially in northern Arachosia. He supposes them to 
different from that ot the Germans as described have been with the Abhira and^Nishadaa 
by Tacitus and he addg that these primitive black long haired race of aborigines, subdued 
races are the ancient heritors of fhe whole soil, by the Arians. It cannot, however, be doubted 
from all the rich and open parts of which they that, by the Aryans, the terra was extended in 

were expelled by the liindus. course of time to all who occupied or wVe re- 

Dr, Pritchard has also arrived at the duced to a dependent condition, whilst the name 

conclusion that when the Arian Hindus crossed Mhlechcha, continued to be the appellation of 
the Indus, they drove the aboriginal inhabitants the unsubdued Un-Arianised tribes, 
across the Vindhya mountains and the Nerbudda Both Lassen and Max Muller suppose that 
into the Dekhan, where they still dwell, speak- the whole of the Sudra or primitive servile 
ing their native languages, though mixed more classes of northern India, belonged to a race 
or less with the Sanskrit of their Arian coiique- different from their Arian conquerors, but Dr. 
rers. (Report for 1 847 of British Ass. pp. 2, Caldwell thinks it probable that a considerable 
41 S500 At another place, however, he ex- portion of them consisted of the slaves, servants, 

presses the opinion that the expulsion of these dependents or followers of the high caste Arians» 
races from Hindustan into the Dekhan has and like the latter belonged to the Arian race- 
been assumed on insufficient proof, but they And the legend that the Brahman, Kshatriyai 
attl), he adds, occupy the greater part of the Vaisya and Sudra, all sprang from Brahma ® 
peninsula of India and a portion at least of body, though from different parts of it, ^ 
island of Ceylon, Their idioms, the Taroul, favour of the idea that the Sudra differed from 
Xelugu and Karnatica, are aister dialects of one the twice-born Aria, in rank only, not in olooo* 
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am? ractfj.— These writers, The first is entirely African and Iridd«Africaii 
it will be observed look solely to the North, as in its characUr) it embraced the whole Indian 
the region from which India was peopled. But Archipelago, Australia and Papuanesia, Whe- 
Mr. Logan ( Jour, Ind. Archip. Non, 4 miA 6, ther it extended to Polynesia and Micronesia 
To/. and t/«7ie 1850) has recorded his Mr. Logan regards as still doubtful, but it 
belief that in bygone ages the races who pre- certainly included a portion of Micronesiaw 
vailed alon'J' jthe shores and. islands of the Along the shores and islands of the Indian 
Indian Ocean troin Africa to Polynesia, spread Ocean tlw races to whicli it must be referred 
themselves over Africa, India and the Indian appear lo have prevailed. Their limits were 
Archipelago, at a time when there were no civi- those of monsoons, or from Africa to Polynesia, 
lized Semitic, Iranian, Burmese, or Siamese When they thus spread thomsi lves over Africa, 
races ou that sea, to hinder them. He points India, and tlic Indian Archipelago, the great 
tb the prolonged intercourse between the we.st- outlying regions of the old world, there could 
ern and eastern parts of the Iiidian Ocean, from have been »io civilized Semitic, Iranian, Bur- 
the Arabian Sea, i^ersian Gulf and lied Sea to inesc or Siamese races ou that sea to hinder 
the Mozambique channel on the west, to the them. 

ludo- Australian seas on the east, and he is of Tne language of their population belonged 
opinion that by means of the Euphrates to a state intennodiatu between the monotonio 
and the Nile, the ancient civilization of the and the inllccii*>nal, ami had strong and direct 
Mediterranean and the Nile spread their in- affinities to the other families of language of 
Alienee into India, the Euphrates itself being this stage, — the IJgro-Tartarian, Japanese, old 
the seat of a great andiaie development Indian ami A iVicaii, and to a certain extent too 
of intellect and art. lie e''U>iders however the American, which last may be considered as 
that the shores of tlie Indian ocean were sur- eonslituling a peculiar family. Amongst the 
rounded by races in a stagi; before the seeds of best preserved examples of i hesc languages are 
a higher civilization gru-minated in the basins the Eonnosn, Philippine and the Australian. Ic 
of the Nile and the Euphr lies, and that they is probable thar. some of the eastern Melanesian 
were inllue.nced by llie more powerful and laimnagts will be found to be equally characte- 
populous nations of the Nile ami southern India ristic. 

long before the later ami slowly descending !ZV/>c/o-/w(7A/«.— The second of the great in- 

Iranian civilization tmielicd them. These races sular families, he contiinic.s, is the Tibeto-Iadian 
included navigating triln s, ollierwise they could and Mayain<i-Anam. It eonnects itself with all 
not have spread t hemselves ov(;r everv habitable the races and languages from Tibet to Anara, 
island of the Eastern Ocean from Aludagascar but it chielly flowed in througli tlie ethnic basin 
to the Fiji group, if rioi throimhout Polynesia ofihe Malacca sea. By Jt long continued iii- 
also. To account for this extension, it is not Ilux this family spread iisclf over the Malayan, 
necessary to su-ppose that they had larger boats reninsiila, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, tind Celebes, 
than those in which, in ruoderii times, the but its further progress, over the many islands 
Papua have been accustomed to make descents to the north and east appears to have been 
on Ceram, and the Sakalavaon Camoreaiid the long checked by the older races — {Joicr, of 
Coast of Africa. But the far higher maritime th<i Indian Arch. Vol. IV. No. baud 7. NLay 
art of southern India appears to be one of the and June. 1851), 310.) 

most ancient in ti c world. It was certainly DraeiJian race . — Mr. Logan who has had 

not derived from the brahminieal tribes of the great opportunities of contrasting and compar* 
northwest and it was too much in advance of ing the Dravidiaiis from various parts ot India 
the Himyaritic to have been borrowed from inclines to call them South Indian. He re- 
them. There are, he says, abundant reasons marks that physically the population of south- 
for believing that India, before the prc.vulenco eni India is one ot the most variable and 
brahmanism, was at hast as civilized as mixed which any ethnic province displays. 
Africa, and he adds that nations who had A glance at a considerable assemblage of JLling 
reached this stage, were as capable of perfecting (IVlugu) and Tamnlar of dillerent castes 
s navigation of their own as the Chinese, and and ocmipations, shows that the varieties, 
far more so than the Arabs, who wanted the when compared witli those of similar assem-' 
nurseries which the large eastern rivers gave to hlages of men of other races, such as Europeanf^' 
India. The earliest glimpse we have of the Ultra- Indians or Indonesians (including Negros, 
Vessels of the east coast of India is at a com- in the last two cases), are too great to allow o£- 
paratively recent period, 1,800 years ago. but it their being referred to a single race of p\H6, 
strongly in favour of an indigenous art. blood. Some are exceedingly Iranian, some ’ 
Amongst all these, foreign influences of which Semitic, others Australian, some remind u» ofe 
^Je-presencOcan be clearly traced, two are of Egyptians, while others again have MaUya-, 
Widest extent and greatest importance. Polynesian and even Simang and Papuan, fea«f' 
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tuves. Yet wben the ^e takes in the whole 
gronp at once, they are seen to hpve all some* 
thing in common. They are not Iranians, 
Polynesians, Fapuas, &o., but South Indians; 
The Dravidian language, howeverp or one of its 
principal elements, was probably an extension 
of a Mid or W, Asiatic formation, and it may be 
inferred that the common element of the Oravi- 
^an, the Fin and Japanese languages, must be 
much more ancient than the occupation of 
Japan by the Japanese, India by the Dravidians 
and Finland by the Fins. 

The peculiarities in the Dravidian physical 
type, when compared with the Scythic, are 
African and Africo-Semitic. 

The main affinities of the Dravidian forma* 
tion thus point two ways, — the linguistic 
ohieiy to a Scythic, and the physical chiefly to 
an African origin or fraternity. The geogra- 
phical position of the Brahui would lead us to 
explain the double alliance by placing the native 
land of the Dravidian stock in Beluchistan and 
induding it with Arabia, or the southern por- 
tion of the latter,— in the archaic Africim or 
Africo-Semitic era. That the African physical 
element prevailed over the Scythic, while a 
Scythic language has entirely superseded one of 
an African character, finds explanation in the fact 
that the Scythic races and languages have in 
themselves an intimate archaic connection with 
the African, and the Dravidian language, al- 
though Scythic more than African, has 
special Africo-Semitic affinities. He is fur- 
tner of opinion that races may blend with- 
out the different types being effaced and that, 
while certain exclusive or excluded castes, or 
sequestred geographical sections of the popula- 
tion. may preserve one type better than another 
all may continue for some thousands of years, 
to be reproduced in softened and modified forms 
even in the least secluded portions, and to this 
be refers his explanation of the variety of 
physical types visible in south peninsular India, 
^at the Dravidian race did not bring with it 
into India, the civilization which the present 
great southern nations possess, as the Arian 
did theirs, appears, he thinks, to be little ques- 
tionable when we consider the antique character 
and affinities of the dialects of the Male, Orond, 
Khond and Toda, the very archaic and bar- 
barous character of many of the customs of the 
widely separated tribes which speak them a prior 
nee, and, above all, the nature of the relation- 
ship of tbe dialects to those of the civilized 
nations. The known ethnic facts lead directly 
to Ae eonclnsion that the uncivilized Dravidian 
apeaking tribes are genuine Dravidians who 
bife in a great measure escaped the culture 
wbidi- tbe more exposed tribes have received 
tiA tbua pnaenre $ condition of the faeo> cer- 


tainly not more barbarous than that which 
chsirscterised it when it first entered. 

The Dravidian race everywhere in India 
has been long in contact with other races and 
shows the influence which the intermixture has 
produced. If the formation of their language 
be taken as a test, it leaves no dd|bt that one 
tribe carried a large batch of its native glossary 
over all India from the Himalaya to Ceylon. 
In the Himalaya and Northern India, the old 
race has long been in contact with ultra-In- 
dians, Tibetans and Arians. But, if their phy- 
sical appearance be examined, even in the ex- 
treme south the diversity which prevails shows 
that there has been great intermixture, but 
there are nevertheless widely prevalent charac- 
ters most of which are not Arian nor Tibetan 
and are even distinct from Ultra-Indian. 

The more important of these characters are 
appointed, and frequently hooked, pyramidal 
nose, with conspicuous nares, more long and 
round ; a marked sinking in of the orbital line, 
producing a strongly defined orbital ridge: 
eyes brilliant and varying from small to middle 
sized : mouth large, lips thick and fre- 
quently turgid; lower jaw not heavy, its 
lateral expansion greater than in the Arian 
and less than in the Turanian type ; 
cheek bones broad and large rather than pro- 
jecting, as in the Turanian type, giving to the 
middle part of the face a marked development 
and breadth and to the general contour au ob- 
tuse oval shape, somewhat bulging at the 
sides ; forehead well formed but receding, in- 
clining to tlattish and seldom high ; occiput 
somewhat projecting ; hair fine, beard con- 
siderable and often strong, colour of skin very 
dark, frequently approaching to black. 

We may, he adds, conclude from the ethnic 
character and position of the ancient Indian 
population, that it belonged to the small Tu- 
rano-African type. But successive modifica- 
tions of race, seem to have been going on in 
India from times long anterior to the Arian or 
even Tartar eras and imply linguistic changes 
also. 

The above is the higher and much improved 
type. But, as in Africa, Ultra-India and Asio- 
nesia, a smaller, more Turanian, and less Semi* 
ticised type is still preserved although various- 
ly crossed. The successive Turanian predo- 
minant races and formations and the Irano- 
Semitic have in turn influenced all the great 
outlying southern provinces, Africa, India, Ul- 
tra-India, and America, the last in general in* 
directly* through Ultra-ludia, India and Africa. 
From the formation of the language, there was 
seemingly a still older intrusive people, the 
Scythico-Semitic and pastoral, who found In* 
dia less Beytbio and mote African than it be- 
eame under tbeu: infittenoei but the same e?^ 
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deoce shows tluittlie Dravidian race and tin* Baron W* Humboldt’s researches into the Kavi 
guistie formation preceded the Ultra Indian, language, that the resemblances between the na* 
Xibetan and Arian in India, and prevailed tions of the Polynesian islands and the tribtf 
everywhere to the southward of the Himalayas, of the Indian Archipelago, Malacca and Mada* 
Their route seems to have been from the N. gascar, are not, as some have supposed, the 
W. where, from time immemorial, the region effect of casual intercourse, but essential affini« 
between the Indus and Euphrates has been oc- ties, deeply rooted in the construction of these 
cupied by the Turanian, Iranian and Semitic languages, and that the races of people are 
races. Physically the Dravidians are some* themselves of one origin. — ( Rep, Brit. 
whst Turanian, and the linguistic formation of 1847,|7;t7. 241-250J 
their language has a strong and unequivocal af- Chinese , — Chevalier Bunsen {Beport 

finity to the great Asiatic Turanian, or TJgro> Assoc, 1847) says that according to Chinese tra« 
Japanese alliance. The Turanian formation, ditions, Tibet is the land of their earliest recol- 
physical and linguistic, evidently long prcced* lections, and Dr. Latham (Rep, Brit, Assoc. 
ed the Iranian and Semitic, as an expansive 1845) says that in addition to their grammati* 
and dominant one and it is certain that the cal analogy, there is an absolute glossarial 
Turanian was migratory and diffusive on a affinity between the languages of Tibet and 
great scale, long before the Semitic and Ira> China; and that the Chinese, Tibetan, Bhutan, 
nian, which must have remained sequestefed in Burmese, Siamese and all the so-called Mono- 
some portions of the mountain band of Asia syllabic languages are allied to each other. 
Minor, Armenia, and Irania and the adjacent Routes followed. — Mr. Logan long resided 
S. W. region which includes the basin of the at Penang and his opportunities of examining 
Euphrates, during the great era that must have the various races of the South of Asia wero 
been occupied while the Turanian linguistic for- great. He is of opinion that the various 
nifltion spread to Lapland and Japan, to North races in south Eastern Asia, reached their 
Cape and Ceylon. present positions along the great rivers and by 

The peculiarities in the variable physical traversing the seas, and he styles the origin- 
character of the Dravidian physical types, al seats and routes, sea basins and districts, 
when compared with the Scythic, are African defining the former term as the seas with the 
and Africo-Semitic. The very exaggerated marginal basins of their affluent rivers, 
occipital and maxillary protuberances are not Mr. Logan’s Tibetan district is the great 
characteristic of the typical African head, but plateau of mid Asia and is centrical ethnicdly as 
of a debasement of it confined to certain locali- well as geographically to all S. E. Asia and 
ties. Several east and raid African nations to Asianesia, abuts on the west on the eastern 
have the so-called African traits much softened, extremity of the primitive Iranian region, and 
and differ little from the Dravidian. Even is connected vdth China and all the sea basins 
woolly or spiral hair is not a universal feature on the east of Asia by means of the Yang-tse* 
in Africa, some tribes having fine silky hair. Kiang and Hoang-ho. 

The Dravidian pyramidal nose, the sharp de- The Indian Oceanic basin of that writer con- 
pression at its root, the slight maxillary and sists of the whole of India and of the Bay of 
occipital projection, the turgid lips, the oval Bengal, the bay affording means of communica- 
contour and the beard, are all African. He tion between the western margin of the China 
thinks there is reason to believe that the Malayan basin and the eastern sea board of 
strong Africanism of some of the lower South India. . i i tt 

Indian castes is really the remnant of an The Yang-tse-kiang forms with the Hoang- 
archaic formation of a more decided African ho, a twin basin, to which the most advanced 
character. The position of India between two and powerful Eastern civilization owes its devc- 
great negro provinces, that on the west being lopment. The Yang-tse-kiang is connected 
still mainly negro, even in most of its improv- on the west with the twin basins of the ShIwiq 
® d races, and that on the east preserving the and Irawadi, which are themselves conneem 
ancient negro basis in points so near India as inland with the Tibetan district and on the 8. 
the Andamans and Kidah. It is therefore and B. with the Indian Oceanic basin, 
highly probable that the African clement in TibetO'Indianesia7i,^lnd\»y has both land 
the population of the peninsula of India, has and sea communication with the libeto-India- 
becn transmitted from an archaic period before nesian region, viz. by the passes of the mma- 
the Semitic, Turanian and Iranian races en- laya, the valleys of Assam and the Bra^- 
tered India, and when the Indian ocean had putra, and by the ocean, coasts and winds of 
»cgro tribes along its northern as well as its the Bay of Bengal. 

eastern and western shores. It contains, therefore, the district of tbo 

As bearing on this point it may be remarked Malacca straits, the marginal districts of ins 
ttatDr. Pritchard mentions as the result of northern part of the Malay Peninsula, and ih« 
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basins of the Salwin, Iranradi arid Kolandan, 
all of srhich also pertain to the eastern region, 
but its peculiar districts are the basins of the 
Brahmaputra, Gan^f^s, Go;lavery, Kishna. Cey- 
lon and the marginal districts on the west. 

• He says that from all historic times uninter- 
ruptedly to the present davi the sea basins 
whose ethnic influence has been in operation, ^ 
are the China, Malacca, Java, Mangkasar, Solo, ] 
Mindoro, Molucca, Banda, Papua, Jilolo, Pa- 
puan, Papua Australian and Papua Micronesian 
seas, and tlie Arcbipeln^rian sens of Johore, the 
Trans* Javan or Timorean chain, the Bisayan 
group, the Moluccas, Eastern Melanesia and the 
different Polynesian and Mi'Tonesian "roups. 
All of these are broad highways throu"l»ont 
the Archipelago, permit forei^m navijrators and 
the natives of the islands to traverse them freely 
and permit of constant intercourse with the 
rivers on the contineiit, thereby brin^du" the 
whole under the operation of foriMojn civiliza- 
tions, and, openinsr as they do into each otlier, 
they are as broad highways traversing the wh^>le 
Archipelago in different directions, and nnitin" 
it, both for foreign navigators and for the more 
advanced and enterprising of its native com- 
munities. 

. Instead of the name Indian Archipelago” 
which is too long to admit of being used in an 
adjective or in an (?tlniograpliical form Mr. Karl 
at first suggested the term Indu-nesian but re- 
jected it also in favour of Malay, nifsian. The 
purely geographical term Indonesia, is suggest- 
ed by Mr. Logan as u short synonym for the 
Indian Islands or the Indian Archipelago, as 
we thus get Imlonesian for Indian Archipcla- 
giau or Archipelagic, and Indonesians for In- 
dian Archipelagians or Indian Inlanders. 

' By Mr. Logan^s term Malayu land he under- 
stood all districts, wliether geographically unit- 
ed or not that are possessed by commtinities of 
Malayu, and by Malay or Malayu is under- 
stood men of the Malayu race and language. 
So by his Jawa-land is understood all the lands 
of the Jawa race ; so Smida land, Wugi-laiid, 
Batta-land, &c. 

He observes that for compound insular dis- 
tricts it is very desirable that single geographical 
names should be used. Until unexceptionable 
ones are suggested we must continue to speak of 
the Sumatra — Philippine islands ; the Moluko- 
Timorean, &c. The Indian Archipelago must 
rdmain, but the shorter form Indonesia might 
be usefully employed on many occasions. 

The principal divisions may be designated : 
western or W. Indonesia i. e. Sumatra, 
the Malaya Peninsula, Borneo, Java, and the 
intermediate islands. 

2nd| North Eastern or N. E. Indonesia i. e. 
Formosa to the Solo Archipelago and Mindanao, 


all included, and embracing the Philippine and 
Bisayan groups, &c. 

3rd, South Eastern or S. E. Indonesia, from 
the East coast of Borneo to New Guinea, in- 
clnding the Western Papua islands and the 
Keh and Am Archipelagos. 

4th, Southern or S. Indonesia, the great 
, southern or Trans-Javan chain between Java 
I and New Guinea or from Bali to the Timor 
Laut group. 

The different portions of the first division 
are sufficiently disiinguished by the names of 
the great lamia of which it is composed. The 
oidy portion of the 2nd division which has 
not a <listinctive name is tim Southern ehaia 
which has a close ethnic connection. As it 
is throughout the great scat of piracy in the 
Indian Archipelago it has been proposed to 
terrnit Piratania, including under that name 
. Mindanao, Solo, and the crowfl of other islands 
extending from Mindanao, to the N, E. coast 
of Borneo and separating the Mindoro from 
the Solo sea. In the llrd division, S. E. In- 
donesia, may be dislingnislied as subordinate 
groups, the Molnkas, llalatnahera, Ternate, 
Tidovp, &c. (N. Molnkas, Banda, Ceram, &c. 
S. Molnkas and the Keh Arus.) 

The sea basins, tliafc is the seas with the 
marginal basins ol iheir afllnent rivers, which 
are districts of tlie greatest importam e physicdly 
as well as ethnographically, he proposes to 
name after the seab-. The basin of the Java sea 
will then be The Java basin, so the Mangka^^ar 
basin, Celebes basin, Ciiina basin-belter China 
Malayan, &c. Mr. Logan is of opinion that the 
post-fix “nesia” sliould be confined to the great 
divisions of the Tndo-Paeific insular region, — 
Indonesia ; Melanesia. (New Guinea, Anstnilia, 
and all the eastern Papua islands) ; Micronesia 
(all the islands between Melanesia and the Luelm 
and Japanese chain) ; and Polynesia, all the 
islands of the Pacitic to the east of Micronesia 
and Melanesia as far as Easter island. Tbip'unic- 
sirt miglit bn occasionally used to distinguish the 
northern Melanesian islands inhabited chiefly hy 
spiial haired tribes from Australia. 

As Oceanita includes all the Indo-Pacific 
islands, he proposes to use the word Asianesia 
to indicate the great S. E. insular region, 
which has intimate connexions, geographical 
and ethnic, witli Asia. It would include Indo- 
nesia, Melam-sia, Micronesia and Polynesia* 
but not the N. E. chain that lies along 
continent, because, it forms a distinct and well 
defined geograpliic and ethnic group. Ho 
would therefore call it Ainojapanesia, and to 
include all the Japanese and Aino islands from 
Formosa to Kamtschaika. 

He remarks that these great basins have 
several subordinate ethnic regions to which it is 
necessary to advert, if we desire to trace to 
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tKeir sources tbe successive foreign elements j tBe one side and the Nerbudda and Godavery 
that have been introduced into the Archipelago, j on the other, the great Dekhan and Singalese pro^ 
The principal one in the North Pacific is that ; jection and the western marginal districts^ 
vv'hich is surrounded by the Japanese, Lu- j India is conueeted with the Tibeto- Indone- 
chuan, Meiakoshima, Formosa, Philippine. ! sian region — landward by the passes of the 
Palos, Oluthy, Marianne, and Bonin groups^ i Himalaya, the Asamese valley, and the eastern 
Oil the 3. 15. it merges in the Muro-Polyne- j inarKin of the lower Brahmaputra basin, and 
sian band ; on tlie S. W. it constitutes a por- i oceanically by tlie coasts and winds of the Bay 
tion of the Indian Archipelago ; on the N. W. 1 of Bengal. By the latter it has also a direct 
it forms the outer boundary of the Ohina- i and independent connection with the insular 
Corean basin on the N. it connects itself with ! portion of the first region, 
the basins of the Japanese and Okhotsh aeas, j The Imln- African sea is that portion of the 
and is thus brnught into direct ethnic union or Indian Ociati extending from its N. W. 
close connection with the E, districts of M. boundary to the Mozambique Channel and in* 
and N. Asia. The China sea unites the In eluding the Persian Oulf, Arabian Sea and 
Hian Archipelago primitively with the great Bed Sea. It has had much influence on the 
ethnic region of S. E. Asia by the districts of ethnology of Eastern Africa. The correspond- 
tlie Hongkiang, Tongkin, Mekong and Me-' ing eastt-m portion of the Indian Ocean may 
nam basins, and the marginal Chinese and- be termed the Indo-Australian Sea. Important 
Annrn districts, — the Malay Piiiinsula, which ethnic considerations— relating to the Oceanic- 
forms the western bounding district, being winds make it necessary to distinguish these 
ethnically a common portion of the Archipe- two regions from the middle one /this, with the 
lago and the continent. tricts of the Indus liasin; the marginal dis- 

I'his Peninsular district again enters on the trict of Beluchistan, the great longitudinal one 
west into the twin basins of the Salwin and formed by tlie Persian Gulf and the basin of 
Irawadi, which are themselves closely connected the Kuphrales, the soullierii Arabian district, 
more inland with all the previous basins, as that of the lied Sea, and the marginal or Trans- 
well as with the great eastern one of the Yang- Nilotic one of E. Africa, form the next region, 
tse Kiang. The latter is intimately c'lunected Of these basins, the Euphrates and the Red Sea 
with that of the lloaiig ho, and forms with it are of especial importance, for by them the 
the twill basin to which the most advanced and ancient civilization of the Mediterranean and 
powerful eastern civilization owes its develop- the Nile spread their inilucnce into the Indian 
merit. region, while the Euphrates basin was itself 

The Tihetan district, the relations of which the scat of a great archaic development of in- 
important district is central ethuicafly as well tellectand art. 
as geographically to all 3. E, Asia and to Races noiv.mhahiting So'ufhern a7id 
Asijinesia, unites all the preceding ones, con- Asia. — The many countries from which the 
nects them with the great plateau of mid- various occupants of India have come create a 
Asia, and abuts on the eastern extremity of the difficulty in framing a notice of each of them in 
primitive Iranian region. a continous narrative. 

The next ethnic region of the Indian Ocean- Semitic race* — The Semitic populations in 
ic basin is that of the Bay of Bengal or Indo- Asia, are the Arabians, Syrians and Samaritans; 
Malayan sea which unites the western margin in Africa, the Abyssinians of Tigreand Ambara, 
of the (Jhina Malayan basin with the eastern Agow, Falasha, and Gafat. Several branches of 
sea-board of India. As the rivers of the In- the race have played a • distinguished port 
dian Peninsula connect it closely with the wes- in the liistory of the world. Conquest and com- 
fern marginal districts, the watershed being near mcrce, but chiefly the former has greatly diffus- 
the Indo-African sea, while the basin of the ed this race. In various inroads, they have gone 
Ganges has its head nearly in the same longi- northward and eastwards into Persia, India and 
tilde, we may consider the whole of India as China and smaller parties are to be found located 
of portion of this region. It contains there- in Burmah, Malaya and Polynesia. Many of 
fore the district of the Malacca Straits, the them have likewise conquered and migrated to 
marginal districts of the northern part of the the west, along the north of Africa and into 
Malay Peninsula, and the basins of the Salwin, Europe, where, as in Spain, they ruled for 
Irawadi and Kolandan all which appertain al- 7^0 years, and were again driven back into 
80 to the eastern region. The districts that Africa. I’he original highland south-west of 
8re peculiar to the Iiido-Malayan basin, some Armenia (Arminu) the country between the 
however being common to it with the Indo sources of the Euphrates and Tigris, and MeSd- 
African basin, as are these of the Brahmaputra, potamia proper, is Aram Nahrain. The Arfr 
Ganges, Qodavery, Kishna and Nerbudda, with maeans, were a Semitic race of highlanders w)^o 
the secondary districts between the Ganges o! first settled on the upper part of the Euphra^ 
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and Tigris districts, and then .passed through AraJba.^'H^t Peninsula of Arabia vith the 
Mesopotamia proper (Aram of the two riven), Indian ocean on its south, the Persian Gulf on 
the low land (where is Mash, Mons Masius) its east and the Bed Sea on its west, has numer- 
which falls gradually towards S^ria, afterwards ous fertile valleys amidst mountains, and great 
called Aram. The name of Uz, in Nejd, proves sandy desert tracts. The ancient Greek and 
that its off-sets extended as far as North Arabia. Homan geographers divide Arabia into A. Fe« 
The Aramaic tribes, according to Ch. Bunsen, lix, A. Petroea and A. deserts. The first near- 
are the historical nations of Syria, Aram, ly corresponds to the modern Yemen, but in, 
Mesopotamia and Babylonia, speaking Syrian eluding Mahra and Hadraroaut : the second 
in the west and the so-called Ghaldaic in the the modern Hejaz : — the third, extends N. E, 
East. In the gradual diffusion of mankind, from A. Felix as far as the Euphrates. Some 
the western provinces of Iran seem to have oriental authors have included the whole Pe* 
fallen to the share of the Arammans and Elam- ninsula, under Yemen and Hejaz : others into 
itea— and the Semitic people and language Yemen, Hejaz, Nejd, the Tehama and Yemana. 
displaced the Cushite. From their primitive Hadramaut, Mahra, Shehr and Oman have also 
language two distinct branches sprung, — the been reckoned independent provinces by some, 
original Arabic, with the Musnud, Koreish and while others include them iu the two great di- 
other dialects of that tongue, being one, and the visions, Yemen and Hejaz. 

Aramaic, the other. The latter had two grand • The people known as Arabs, are spread from 
Bub-divisions, from one of which, known as the Syria to the Iri'iiau Ocean. They are chiefly in 
Western Aramaic, were derived the Amharic, tribes and those who occupy the country around 
Syriac, Hebrew, Ac. &c. and from the other or Jerusalem, are the Anezi, Shammar, Mowali 
Eastern Aramaic came the Syrian, Babylonian and Salhan. 

and Chaldean tongues. From its monosyllabic The Assir tribe occupy between Meccah and 
construction the eastern seems to be more Medinah. They have six kabileb, Bin ul-As- 
ancient than the Western Aramaic, and it ap- mar, Bin nl-Akmar, Charaan, Assir, Koufe ids 
pears likewise to be the root of the Zend, Pehievi and Ahida, and muster about 44,500 fighting 
cUnscrit and other dialects in use throughout a men. — (Fontanier.) 

portion of the territory along which it had The Cha*ab-Arabs, occupy the lower part of 
spread eastwards. — (Bunsen, Vol. ui and iv, Mesopotamia. They are a tall, warlike race, 
See India, p. 314. Iran; Babel, Mareb ; strong limbed and muscular, active and healthy. 
Semitic Race.) It is necessary, when considering the Arabs, 

Arabs.— The Arabic language, as written in to distingui^-h between a series of grades to- 
the Koran, is the most developed and richest of wards civilization, in which they are at 
tke Semitic tongues. It is not now spoken in present to be found. The Bedouin, is wander- 
any part of Arabia, as there written. Probably iog, pastoral, tent-loving, disdaining to trade, 

it never was so, any more than the Latin, the avaricious and willing to sell his ghe^ 

English, the German or Italian have ever been mutton, or his horse, and always found 

spoken as written in their respective boumis, wide and open wastes, unpressed upon by 
and Burton quotes from the Arabic Grammar adequate exterior power. Yet, even the Be- 
of Clodius, that the dialectus Arabum vulgaris do™ ^^ods to circumstances. He accepts the 
tantum differt ab erudita, quantum Isocrates >*68100 allotted for his pasture grounds. 
dictio ab hodierna lingua Grseca. Indeed the its laws and vengeance its chivalry. If he 

Arabs themselves divide their spoken and even “ot trade, he has still wants ; and 

written language jnto two orders, the “ Kalam the presence of a Jew or Saleebah as the An- 
Wati,” or vulgar tongue, sometimes employed 8]iso suffers that of the hindoo. A little 
in epistolary correspondence, and the “Nahwi,” higher in the scale, as with the Cha ab, J? tM 
or grammatical and classical language. Every original wandering pastoral Arab, in a district 
man of education uses the former and can use where he is pressed upon from without, ana 
the latter. And the Koran is no more a model boundless plunder and roaming are 

of Arabic (as it is often assumed to be) than drained by exterior force. The Arab then part- 
“ Paradise Lost” is of English. Inimitable, no *y ^o agriculture, and for this he must m 
man imitates them.— Filgrimage to some degree settle. Society harmonizes to Uiis 
Mecca, fol. III. p, ZdO.) Trade is possible. Corn is sold, me 

abba cloaks are woven and exported. Dates are 
The Arabian Sea, that part of the Indo- planted. The appetite for trade grows by what 

Afrio ocean on the south of Arabia, including it feeds on. Huts of reeds replace tents ; end 
ihe Red-Sea and Persian Gulf, has 6,000 miles one sees in their feeble efforts at reed ornamen* 
of Sea Coast. Along this and the African coast tation, and in their rough twisting of their 
and to the west are several nations of similar reed rope for their bunds, the possible gemot 
origin# some architectural efforts. Yet higher in the 
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leale is tbe Arab flourishing as an experienced 
aod wealthy merchant in a town, or adminis* 
tering a well-ordered and comfortable rural 
district. Passing among these people, society 
is seen in its transitional state towards civili- 
zation, — {Felly, Rawlimon, J, 86.) 

The present Arabians, according to their own 
historians, are sprung from two stocks : Kahtan^ 
the same with Joktan or Yoktan, of the Bible 
the son of Eber, whose descendants occupy the 
south ; and Adnan descended in a direct line 
from Ishmae], the son of Abraham and llagar 
who occupy the north.*’— (iS'a/ea* Koran, 
Preliwmary Discourse^ p, ii ) 

Yoktan according to Ch. Bunsen, was one 
of the two sons of Nimrod and was the chief 
of tbe first Arabian emigration that proceeded 
southwards. Tradition points to the mouo- 
tains of Armenia as the birth place of the Arab 
and Canaanitish races. It is supposed that 
they travelled along tlie banks of the Tigris in- 
to Mesopotamia, from which a portion of them 
commenced a great migration southwards, the 
result of which was the foundation of the pri- 
meval kingdoms of Southern Arabia, the king- 
doms of the Adites in Yemen, who believe that 
they came from the sacred North, and once 
lived in a glorious garden of the earth which 
they are to restore. In the matter of their 
present locations. Dr. Latham, in his Ethnolo- 
gy, mentions that Hejaz, is peopled by the 
descendants of Ishmacl, but tbe inhabitants of 
Meccah and Jedda, consist of pilgrims and 
their descendants of African, Persian, and Turk- 
blood. In Southern Arabia, Yenjen, Hadra- 
maut and Oman, the people are more or less 
Himvarite in blood, history and civiliza- 
tion. Those of the towns of Mokah, Sanai, 
Bodda and Loheia, are tbe more civilized and 
the desert and hill Arabs are rude and ignorant, 
one of them so rude in speech as to be named 
the Bin-i-Kalb, children of dogs — and the Bere- 
kede a branch of the Asir are said to prostitute 
their wives like the Jakuri Hazara. At Hasek 
is the tomb of the prophet Hud, the fourth in 
descent from Shem. At the entrance of the 
Persian Gulf, the pirate coast begins and ex- 
tends 300 miles northwards. The southern 
tribes of the Peninsula of Senai, are more or 
less fishermen. The early Arab religion was 
Sabmanism, a worship of the heavenly bodies, 
mixed with idolatry, but with Mahomed com- 
menced the Arab conquests, the creed, science 
«nd literature. At present, the Arabic alpha- 
is in use amongst the Turks, Persians, 
Malays, some of the people of India and Africa. 
It was however of Syrian origin. The Arab 
fiiinily is mahomedan, except the Christian Arabs 
Malta,. Nejd or Central Arabia, is Syrian 
•nd arranged into divisions called Seuk '* — 

The people occupy- 


ing this Peninsula, are however regarded by 
Captain Burton as of three distinct races : vie* 
the aborigines of the country, who have been 
driven, like the Bheels and other autochthonio 
Indians, into the eastern and south-eastern wilds 
bordering upon tbe ocean : second, a Syrian or 
Mesopotamian stock, typified by Shem and Jok- 
tan, that drove the indigenm from the choicest 
tracts of country ; these invaders still enjoy 
their conquests, representing the great Arabian 
people. And thirdly, an impure Egypto- Arab 
clan well personified by Ishmseb his son Neba- 
joth and Edom (Esau, the son of Isaac)— that 
populated and still populates the Sinaitic Penin- 
sula. The indigens or autochthones, he says, are 
those sub-Caucasian tribes which may still be 
met with in the province of Mahrah, and general- 
ly along the coast between Muscat and Hadra* 
maot. The Mahrah, the Jenabalt, and the Gara 
especially show a low development, for which 
hardship and privation only will not sstisfactorily 
account. These are ‘‘ Arab el Aribah,” for whose 
inferiority oriental fable accounts as usual by 
thauniaturgy. Dr. Carter has remarked the si- 
milarity between the lowest type of Bedouin and 
the indigeus of India, as represented by the 
Bheels and other jungle races. The principal 
immigrant race, he also says, are theNoachian, 
a great Chaldsegoan or Mesopotamian clan which 
entered Arabia about B. C. 2,200, and by slow 
and gradual encroachments drove before them 
the ancient race and seized ihe happier lands 
of the Peninsula. I'his race would correspond 
with the Arab el Muta-Arrihah or Arabicised 
Arabs of the east* rii historians. The third 
family, an ancient and a noble slock, dating 
from B, C 1,900, and typified in history by 
Ishrasel, still occupies the Sinaitic Peninsula. 
These Arabs, however, do not, and never did, 
extend beyond the limits of the mountains, 
where they are still dwelling in the presence of 
their brethren. Captain Burton considers it 
highly probable that the Copts, or ancient 
Egyptians, were “ half-caste Arabs ;** a mixed 
people like the Abyssinian, the Galla, the 
Somali, and the Kafir, an Arab graft upon an 
African stock. Hence the old Nilitic race baa 
been represented as woolly-headed and of negro 
feature. — {Buriotis Filgrimage to Mecca, VoU 
III pp. 29, 31. 41, 4:5.) 

Fbwic?!.— The Arab are not so scrupulous aa 
tbe Turks and Persians about their women ; and 
though they have the harem, or women's part of 
the tent, yet such as they are acquainted with 
come into it. — [MignarCc Travels, 16.) 

Pirates . — The pirate race whose power and 
influence was long felt by the neighbouring 
tribes, and is still intimately connected with 
their political condition, occupy a part of the 
coast within the Persian Gulf comprehended 
between the mountain range and the aea-ah^ 
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and extending: in that direction from Kasab to 
the Island of Bahrein,— a distance of 350 miles. 
On the map, this portion bears the designation 
of the Pirate Coast. Ibti Haukal, in his version 
of the Koran, informs us that before the deliver- 
ance of the children of Israel from Egyptian 
bondage, the subjects of a private . monarch in 
these parts seized on every valuable ship which 
passed. The possession of a few ports within 
and near the entrance of the Persian Gulf, where 
it is not more than tliirty miles across, enabled 
them to perceive and sally-out on all passing ves- 
sels. To the Portuguese during their brief career 
in India, they proved quite as troublesome as 
they did in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century to the British. With these robbers 
the imams of Maskat liave been repeatedly at 
war. In 1 809, an expedition was sent against 
them under Captain Wainwright, in his Majes- 
ty’s ship Chiflbnne. 'I’beir principal stronghold, 
Has-ul-Khaimah was stormed and taken, and 
fifty of their largest vessels burnt or destroyed. 
Leit, on the island of Kishm, and several other 
ports, were reduced; but though this had the 
effect of checking them for a time, they soon 
rebuilt these ports, and gradually returned to 
their old practices. The inhabitants of the 
Pirate Coast consider themselves to be far su- 
perior to either the Bedouin or town Arab. 
The latter, especially those from Oman, they 
hold in such contempt, that A Maskatti and an 
arrant coward are by them held to be nearly 
synonymous, 'I’liey are taller, fairer, and, in 
general, more muscular than either of the above 
classes, until they attain the age of thirty or 
forty years, when they acquire a similar patri- 
archal apfiearaiice. — ( WdUted's Travels^ VoL I, 
pp. 249, 2H2.) 

Africa. — In Africa, the Semitic race are found 
as fetish-worshippers, Christian mahomedans imd 
Jews. 

Abt/ssinia — is Christian, with the chief truths 
of the Bible blended witb merely human notions. 

The Adal tribes also said to be a Semitic race, 
dwell on the west of the Red Sea. Tlicy call 
themselves Afer, but by the Arabs they are 
called Kanakil, from their chief tribe Ad-Alli, 
and Dr. Krapf is of opinion that this Afer is 
the Ophir of scripture, 

Gallat a Semitic race, occupy Shoa in 
Abyssinia. They are one of the finest races in 
Africa of a dark brown colour with strong hair, 
and well limbed. They live in a beautiful 
country, extending from L. 8® N. toL. 3®. S. 
with a climate, not surpassed by that of Italy or 
Greece, and speaking a language as soft and 
musical as pure Tuscan. They are from six to - 
eijght millions iti numbers. Amongst them are 
scattered Christian tribes, but the religion , 
of the race in general is Fetish, and the seven 
tcibei of the WoUo Galla are mahomedans. 


The fetishists worship the serpef t as the 
mother of the human race, and bol| their re- 
ligious services under a tree. They ip every 
fourth day as a day of rest. They ucl mwledge 
a supreme being whom they call hea^ n (Mu, 
Inngu) and have a notion of a fut ;e state. 
There seem to be three natures or attributes in 
their supreme being, viz., W^ak or W'aka, Su- 
preme, Ogli, a niHsculirie, and Ateti, a femi- 
nine power or embodiment. They have two 
holidavs in the week, viz. Saturday, which 
they call Saubatta kenna or little Sabbatli and 
Sunday, wliich is their Saubata gadda or 
greater Sabbath. 

Zanzibar . — The Zanzibar dominions com- 
prise that portion of the coast included 
between Magdashoa in 2® north latitude 
and Cape Delgado in 10® 42' south latitude. 
Beyond them, to the north, are the independ- 
I ent Somalee tribes, which extend almost to 
the Red Sea, where they meet the Dankalie 
race ; and on the south they are bounded by 
Mozaml)ique. The extent of coast under the 
doiiiiniou of the sultan of Zanzibar is ubmit 
eleven hundred miles, but the most valuable 
parts of his sultanate are the islands of Zanzi- 
bar (coniaining the capital of the same name), 
Pemba and Alonfm, The first is situated at a 
distance of from twenty to tliirty miles fiMin the 
mainland ; and is in size about equal to the 
Isle of Wight* It contains none but small 
streams. 

The Tonareng is a nomade race dwelling in 
_ the great desert, very fair, with long hair, 

I .nquiline nos^s, hiiih foreheads and thin lips. 
They say tlicir prayers iu Arabic, and speak a 
Semitic tongue. I’heir arms consist of a long 
lancewith a broad head, javelins 6 or 7 feet long, 
with jagged Inioks at the pointed end, a round 
buckler (darega) of buffalo or elephant hide 
from Soudan, and a poniard, a broad bladed 
scymeter. 

The Kabyle, south of Algiers are the Berber 
race, the old Nuraidiaiis and differ in Ian* 
guage, form and habit from the Arabs of the 
plains. Their number is about 700,000 they 
. iiave a federal republic, the old Quinque-gentes 
I who gave so much trouble to the Romans, who 
' treed the soldiership of Maximilian and sixty 

years afterwards again revolted. 

Further West, iu Morocco is a population of 
about eight millions 

Berber. 2,300,000 Negro and 

Shellok. 1,450,000 Aoid... 120,000 

Moor... 3,550,000 Christians... 300 

Arab... 740,000 Renegades. 

Jew... 340,000 ' 

The Arabs of Morocco, 'are the Moors of 
Spain, the Saracens of France, tall, graceful sona 
of the Arabian deaerl; courUouai brav^ hospw 
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table and coniidingr,— desoendents of tbe con^ copas to the old Karan. The principal towns 
querors, who in the first skos of the Hijrah pro- of Mesopotamia are Diyir Bekr, Hisn Keifa, 
pagated tbe religion of Mahomed, crossed the Jezireh, Mosul, Tekrit, Sdnamard andrKut»el- 
Straits of Gibraltar, destroyed the Gothic ara^rah alonij the Tigris ; Erzing^n, Kemakb, 
chivalry, reigned in Spain for 700 years, in- Egin, Kebb^Ln Maden. Malatiyah, Rum, Karah, 
vaded France, devastated Italy and pillaged Bir, Rakkah, Deir, Rawd, Anah, Hadisah El* 
the suburbs of Imperial Rome. When the last Uzz, Jibbah, Diwdniyah, Lamlun, Sheikh ul 
Arab king submitted to Ferdinand and Isa- Shuyukh, and Kurnah along the Euphrates : jn 
bella and the Moorish palaces of Grenada were addition to Suverek, 0’f4h, H4ran, Seroug,, 
surrendered to the Christians, the old conquerors Ras-el-ain, Mirdin, Nisibis, Sinjar, El Hadhr,! 
went back to Africa and resumed their nomade Kerbeldh, Mesjid Ali, Samawih, Zobeid, and 
life. In Tripoli, the Arab has monopolized the many other villages, both in the mountains and 
country- In Tunis, the native reappears in a along the streams, between the two great rivera. 
smaller proportion and in Morocco he is very Grano, or Qnade, Moharnmarah, and Bdsrah 
scarce. arc the ports ; and the last, being the princi- 

The Berber and Shellok are untamed, warlike pal, is next in importance to Baghdad, the 
tribes dwelling on the mountains ; when possible, capital. 

rovers of the sea, claiming fanciful origins, but The races that have ruled here from the most 
impatient of any subjection. They are the same remote times have been many and remnants are 
race as those whom the French call Kabyle and still to be traced of former dominant peoples 
Zouave. I’he Moors are little idle men, who in the varied languages still spoken, 
grow fat from indolence, they are lowanders, I'he inhabitants of that region at present 
traders, dwellers in cities, avaricious, perfidious, consist of Arabs, Osmanli Turks, Kurds, Tur- 
cowardly, cringing and insolent. The Riff* komans, Syrians, Jews and Christians. Arabic 
dwellers of Kalluya, Cape Tres Forcas, corree- is the general language; Turkish, Kurdish, 
pond to the Arab Sahcli on the Red Sea coast, Chaldee, Syriac, and Syro-Chaldean dialects 
the name being evidently from “ripa” a bank, being the exceptions. The snnni mahome- 
Euphrates to the Indus , — The regions dan religion is prevalent ; but, in Upper Meso- 
through which these two rivers run, and the potamia, there are many Christians of the creed 
countries intervening have, since remote ages, of Ncstorius, some of whom have become 
been occupied by races who have taken a promi- Roman ('atliolics and Jacobite as well as Roman 
iient place in history, Aram-Nahrain, is the Catholic Syrians . — {Euphrates and Tigris* CoU 
Syria between the rivers, of Gen. xxiv, 10 and Clmneij^ p. Ill, 118. 

De,ut. xxiii, 4. The greater part of what was Professor Raw linson believes that Chaldea we« 
called Mesopotamia, in latter times, constituted a part of the great Mesopotamia plain, border- 
the territory of ancient Balicl, and was the Aram ing the Fersiap Gulf on the south with Arabia 
Nahrain of Scripture. The same territory in on its west, and tlie limit between lower and 
Gen. xxviii, 2, is called Padan-Aram, or Cham- upper Mesopotamia on the north. Chaldea 
pague Syria, both of which designations agree seems to have been divided into a northern 
with the description of the country given by portion from Hit to Babylon, and a southern 
Strabo, portion from Niffer to the shores of the Persian 

Strabo says that the Tigris washes the east- Gulf. In each of these there seems to have 
em side of Mesopotamia, and the river Eu- been a tetrarchy, viz., Babel, Erech, Accad and 
phrates its southern and western ; whilst the Calneh, in the land of Shinar (Gen. x. lO) and 
Taurus separates it from Armenia on the north. Hur, or Huruk, Nipur and Larsa or Larancha, 
Pliny is still more distinct. He says that Me- which seem to be the scriptural Ur of the Chal- 
sopotamia has the Tigris to the east, the Eu- dees, Erech, Calneh and ISllasar. The northern 
phrates west, tbe Persian Gulf south, and the tetrarchy was Babel or Babylon, Borsippa, Cu- 
Taurus north, with a length of 800 miles and a lha and Sippara, the last tlie Sepharvaim of 
breadth of 360 miles, the city of Charax being Scripture. A Semitic or Aramaic race is usually 
the extremity of the Gulf, {Lib. vi. c. xxvii.) supposed to have early occupied the great alluvial 
Mesopotamia extends above 10*' in longitude plain at the mouth of the Euphrates and Tigris, 
from Balis, in 38“ V 10" east longitude, to the They called themselves Aram, and the Greeks 
wluaryof the old Kirun, in 48“ 45' 16" and called them Assyrians, or Syrians, and Nie- 
70 f 3 y g//. fjoni the shores of the buhr regards the early inhabitants of lower Me- 

Persian Gulf, in 30“ to Sumeisat, in 37“ 31' 5" sopotaraia as pure Arammans closely akin to 
north latitude • its greatest width being about the Assyrians from whom indeed he regards 
15'0 miles from* Jaber Castle to Hisn Keifa, on them as separated only politically, and this 
fhe Tigris, and its extreme length nearly 735 view is taken by Bunsen and Muller ; but Prpr 
®tiles. The irregular triangle thus formed has fessor llawlinson (i. 54) regards as correct, ths 
••Wperfictes of nwrly 76,117 square miles, in- scriptural statement that they were Hamites^ : 
ciodiug the shores of the Gulf from the Palla- Cushite or Ethiopian. Tbe first Babylooish dyt 
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iMity beffan B.C. 3784vby a powerful Chaldee 
kingdom in Southern Babylonia and the histori- 
cal city M Babylon is supposed to have been 
built B.C. 3250. The Chaldean dynasty last- 
ed for 1550 years, B. C. 2234, when Babylon 
was taken by Zoroaster, a Mede, who then 
founded there the second Babylonian dynasty. 
TRe Median dominion ended B.C. 2011, after 
a rule of 224 years. The Chaldee were on 
several occasions the dominant race. The term 
Ghaldsea, is derived by Pococke from Kula a 
tribe, and deva, a god or brahmin. Chaldscans 
were undoubtedly the first people who dwelt in 
cities and formed a nation in the south of Persia. 
They settled in Mesopotamia, but it is supposed 
that they originally came from near Ararat and 
that they had spread northward towards the 
Caucasian range, where they engaged in astro- 
nomical pursuits. . The ancient Babylonia, is the 
modernlrak-i-Ajara. The temple of Belus the sun- 
god of the Babylonians, in the City of Babylon, 
was built about B. C. 3,500 or B. 0. 3,250, 
in the era of the largest pyramid, but five 
centuries before the pyramids generally. This 
temple was built many thousand years after, 
and was quite distinct from the watch tower 
mentioned in, Genesis. The temple of Belus, 
was in the centre of the city of Babylon, and 
was the vastest monument in Babylon, and the 
world, and seems to have been erected 323 
years before the birth of Abraham. It was a 
temple but also meant as the watch tower of 
Babylon.— Vol, IKpp, 479, 491 and 
B54.) 

The Chaldee was an Aramaic dialect, differing 
but slightly from the proper Syriac : Ezra iv , 
8 to vi, 8 and vii, 12-26 • Daniel ii, 4 to vii, 
88 aud Jeremiah x, 10 are written in the so* 
called Chaldee. There is also a Chaldee gloss 
in Genesis xxvi, 47- The Babylonian language 
in the time of Nebuchadnezzar is very close to 
Hebrew. The Chaldee language may have been 
that of Terah, but the possibility of the lan- 
guage of Abraham remaining in its original 
state during the 216 years that he and his fa- 
mily resided in Canaan ; and the 430 years that 
the Hebrews abode in Egypt ; and the 400 
years from the Exodus to David, is untenable. 
(Eawlinson.) 

Euphrates to Indus*-^The region interven- 
ing between the Euphrates and the Indus is 
thinly peopled. It is occupied by races who 
are subjects of the king of Persia, the bulk of 
whom are nomade and of varied origin ; by the 
races on the north known to Europe as Af- 
ghans ; by the Brahui mountaineers and the 
Balooch races of Baluchistan, and races on the 
sea coast whose origin is unknown, Macdonald 
Kinoeir Ifem. ^. 44) questions whether 
the inhabitants would amount to more than 
eigliteen or twentj ihiitioni even including the 


Iliyat races, who probably exceed the number 
of those who reside in towns. 

South Per«ia.— According to the Jehan Nu- 
ma, one of the earlier divisions of the province 
of Ears was into the five circles or departments 
called Kurre :** and named Istakhr, Darabjird, 
Shapur, Ardashir and Kobad. At present, it 
consists of three principal parts, viz. 1. Pars 
proper (Persis Proper.) 2, Laristan near the 
Persian Gulf ; and 3. Behbehan, or the country 
of the Khogilii, which represents the circle of 
Kobad. Behbehan is bounded on the north by 
the great belt of mountains which separate Trak- 
i-Ajam from the southern provinces of Persia • 
the northern and north-eastern shores of the Per- 
sian Gulf form its boundary to the south, Ram- 
Hormuz and the Ka*b country lie to the west, 
while Shulistan separates Behbehan on the east 
from the direct dependencies of Ears. On the 
east and south-east, Behbehan is surrounded by 
the Mamaseni tribe : on the north and north- 
west by the Bakhtiyari, and on the west and 
south by the Ka’b Arabs. Also, the mountain- 
ous region to the north and north-east of the 
plain of Behbehan is occupied by the Khogilu 
tribes, — and the districts of Lirani and Zeitun, 
near the Persian Gulf, together with the for- 
tresses of Gul-i-gulab, all come under the con- 
trol of the governor of Behbebau. 

Among themselves, with their equals, the Per- 
sians of the higher classes who are settled in 
towns are affable and polite ; to their superiors, 
servile and obsequious ; and towards their in- 
feriors, haughty and domineering. All ranks are 
equally avaricious, sordid, and dishonest, when 
they have an opportunity of being so ; nor do 
they care for detection when they have once 
reaped the benefit of their superior genius, as 
they term it. — [Pottinfjer*8 I'ravels, Jieloochis- 
tan and Smde, p. 21 2.) 

Iliyat. — The word Iliyat is derived from Eel, 
a Turkish or Tartarian word, signifying trite 
to which “aut,*’ an Arabic termination of 
plural, was added ; a combination not unOOTi- 
mon. 

The Iliyat tribes in Persia, are mostly of AjJ®* 
Tartar and Turcoman descent ; but with tribes 
from the Bakhtiara mountains, who ara of# 
race totally distinct from the northern kord^ 
and, probably, something more indigc|M^|W, 
the soil, than any of the other wanderers ; 
all lead the same manner of life, and bear^we 
oommoa name of Iliyat their pastoral Iwhitp 
little distinguishing them from the 
Arab, or the nomade Tartar on the banks 
Tedzen, 

The subjects of the Persian empire therefore 
appear to consist of two large distinct olas^ * 
the stationary inhabitants of towns and cities j 
and the wandering dwellers in tents and tempo^ 
rary villages. 
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. Tbey^ comprise a very large portion of the The Garm-sair of Sijistanisa narrow tract 
population of the country, though their actual of country along the lower course of the 
numbers are not well known. They are maho- Helmund. The Baluch races seem to pro- 

medans of the sunni sect and herdsmen. nounce it ** Gurmsehl** or Garmsaih and one of 

Many of the beat families in Persia are of their wintering places is north-west of Nooshky. 
Iliyat origin. The present royal family is of the and distant about 75 miles. Tra* 

Kajar tribe, a Turkish El, which came into vels^ Bdoochistan and Sind,p.\i)Z» Richly 
Persia with Timur. Each Iliyat tribe has a separate grazing ground 

In winter, the Iliyat either inhabit tern- for its flocks; and this land, from long and 
porary huts, or follow the sun into warmer undisputed possession, is considered as the 
districts ; the empire of Persia being sufficiently property of the different chiefs. In the fine 
extended to yield a temperate climate some- season they are continually on the move, 
where, in almost all seasons. They change their in search of pasturage; but, in the winter, 
places of encampment with the season and cli- several of the tribes, amongst which may be 
mate, going in the summer to the yeilauk or numbered the Karagoosli and Afsliar, settle in 
quarters were pasturage and water are to be villages. In Dahistan, Astcrabad, and ^the 
found in abundance ; and when the cold of NorUicrn parts of Khorasan, instead of tents 

winter sets in, adjonrnitjg to the kislilauk or they live in small portable wooden houses, 

warmer region, in which their flocks and herds, They principally subsist on the produce of their 
as well as themselves are better sheltered. Their flocks, and consequently grow but a very small 
summer abodes consist of large black tents, made proportion of corn ; they manufacture cloth, as 
of woven horse-hair, the sides being matting, or well as several other little articles for their 
dried rushes. They are usually pitched in a own use, and the most beautiful Persian and 
quadrangular form on the banks of their here- Turkish carpets, so much admired in Europe, 
dilary rivers, and under the brow of the mouii- are the work of the Iliyat. Inured, from 
tains which had shadowed their forefathers for their infancy, to arms, to danger, and fatigue, 
unknown generations. Hence, though they wan* and tenacious, at the same time, of the honor 
der, it is yet within bounds. They have a coun- of their tribe, they are at once the prop and 

try, and only ciiange their place in it. The the glory of their country. Each tribe is 

nomade tribes of Arabia and of Tartary bear the divided into teera’* or branches, and each tecra 
same character ; possessing an extended inherit- has a particular leader, all of whom are however 
ance, though it be only a desert. {Porter's subservient to the chief. These chiefs are, both 
Travels^ Yol. I.p. 4.75.) The Iliyat constitute from birth and influence, the first men in the 
the military force : and thrir chiefs, to whom empire ; they are always mutually jealous and 
the tribes are entirely devoted, are the heredU hostile ;and ihe king, by nicely balancing the 
iary nobility of the kingdom of Persia. Those power of the; one against that of the other, 
in the southern provinces, the Bakhliavi, lielhi, insures his own safety and the peace of his 
and Mahmaseni, trace their origin to the most dominions. It is also the custom to detain at 
remote antiquity, and are probably the de- court, either the chief himself or some part of 
scendnnts of the warlike bands who inhabited the his family, a« hostages for the fidelity of the 
same couiitry in the days of Alexander. The tribe. — [Kinneir's Geographical Memoir, 
Kashgoi are a nomade Turkish tiibe of about 44-45.) 

families, whose chief is the Il-khani of The Iliyat tribes says sir John Malcolm 
They and the Baklitiari from the warm are all soldiers, and generally horsemen. The 
of Arabistan and the head of the Per- cities furnish no soldiers to the army except 
f^li^;giiilf arrive in spring on the grazing of infantry, they are defended by a militia, who 
:|a|ihaxi. At the approach of winter, both the sometimes take the fieU.— {Malcolm's Ilutory 
return to their respective Garm-sair or of Persia, Vol. II. p* 

^^|S»ieriiig lands. Tne entire southern region In their conduct and morals, the Iliyat 
bordering on the Persi^^^ women are vastly superior to those of the 

:^]^j|Sarm8Rer or ** hot region.” It extends from towns and settlements. They are chaste and 
, to the latitude of Kazeroon, and runs correct in their lives, and faithful to their bus* 

with the Persian Gulf, from the banks bands. 

m^eTabtothe confines of Laristan. From The Bulbassi is a Kurd race 

’Spliire, eastward, as far as Cangoon, the tract composed of the following tribes : 

Ji'l^ined the Duslitistan or “ land of plains.” The Kabaiz, the reigning family, consist of 
The Tungistan, commonly pronounced Tungis- about two hundred persons • 2. Manzoor ; 3., 
toon, or “ narrow land,” is a small tract of land Mamash ; 4. Piran ; B. Ruramook ; 6. Sinb 
east of Bushire. The greater portion of the and Taafah, who together make one tribe. The 
people of the whole Garm-sair, consists of an chiefs of tribes are called Muzzin. Each chief 
independent lawless set, many of the tribes be- has a cerUin number of thieves, who rob fog 
robbers by profession. him ; end bis tribe makes him voluntary gUtp 
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bf provisioos. These are his only revenues. 
The price of blood amon^ the Bulbassi ia 
twenty-two oxen, but it may be made up in 
other effects, to which often a nominal value is 
attached, more than twice the real amount, 
when the affair is to be compounded amicably. 
Their only laws are the usages of the tribe, and 
these are administered by the chief, assisted by 
the council of elders. No crimes are punished 
with death but adultery, seduction, and such 
like. The Bulbassi will not bestow a girl in 
marriage on a person ot another tribe or people. 
They have courtship among them, and carrying 
off a girl by the lover is common. When a chief 
dies, he is succeeded by the best or bravest of his 
family, with the common consent of his tribe. 
If his eldest son is incapable, the best of the 
brothers succeeds. When a chief is once nomi- 
nated he cannot be deposed, and his authority 
is so well defined, that there are no instances 
of a chief ever having attempted to exceed his 
powers. In their own country the Bulbassi do 
not willingly acknowledge any superior, either 
Turkish or Persian ; but when they descend 
into the regions of Karatchook tliey pay a tri- 
bute of sheep to the Bey. They are very fond 
of armour ; and most of the principal people 
among them possess a complete suit of mail. 
The Bulbassi Koords have a most curious way 
of curing wounds. They sew the wounded 
man in the skin of a bullock fresh stripped off 
the animal, leaving only his head out ; and 
they leave him in it till the skin begins to 
putrify. They say this never fails to cure 
the most desperate spear or sabre wound. 

Residence in Koordistan^ Vol. I. p. 

163 .) 

Races on the Sea Coast, Ichihyopliagi . — ^The 
people on the coast seem to be identical with 
the races who are known to have dw'elt there 
two thousand years ago ; and described by the 
ancients as the Iclithyopbagi. From Basrah 
to Hormuz, the sea coast people still princi- 
pally live on fish. The Mahi-abah and Mahi- 
ashnah, literally fish bread and fish soup, 
used among the people of Lar is prepared 
from fish, (more particularly a small kind found 
near Hormuz) by exposing it to the sun. 
Strabo and Arrian relate, that the ancient 
Ichthyophngi, made into bread in a similar 
manner, the fishes which they had dried and 
roasted. The region of the Ichthyophagi 
commenced at Malana near Cape Arabah and 
ended betiyeen the ancient Dagasira and the 

S ince now called Cape Jask, or more properly 
nahk. Churchill's Collection of voyages men- 
tiona that the coastes of Persia as they sailed 
in this sea, seemed as a parched wildernesse, 
without tree or grass ; those few people that 
dwell there, and in the islands of Lar and 
Csilon live on fish, being in manner them-' 
seltras transformed into the nature of ffskei. So i 


excellent swimmers are they, that seeing a ves- 
sei in the seas, though siormie and tempestuous 
they will swirame to it five or six miles to begge 
almes. They eate their fish with rice, having 
no bread : their cats, henties, dogges and other 
creatures which they keepe have no.othfr dyet.’* 
Nieuhoff who travelled in 1662, says that about 
Gambroon, the common people make use of 
dates instead of bread or rice ; for it is ob- 
servable that the ordinary food ot the Indians 
all along the coast from Basora to Sinde, is 
dates and fish dried in the air ; the heads and 
guts of the fishes they mix with date stones 
and boil it altogether with a little salt water, 
which they give at night to the cows after they 
come out of the field where they meet with very 
little herbage. — {Taylor's Travels from 
land to India, Vul, 1. p. 266. GhurchilCs (JoU 
lection of Voyages, Vol. JI. p. 230 (first edi- 
tion). Ouseleg's Travels, Vol. I, p 228. Towns- 
end's Oiitram and Havelock, p. 297^. 

Beluchistan. — Around the borders of British 
India are numerous warlike tribes with whom 
the rulers on the ra arches, both prior and 
subsequent to the British domination, have 
ever been at war. The first of these met 
with as we approach India from the west arc 
the tribes occupying Beluchistan. This ter- 
ritory, extensive, varied in character to no 
ordinary degree, consists of lofty rugged table 
land and level ground and their climates ex- 
hibit the stiverest heat and the most intense 
cold. The mountainous table land, a great 
central mountain range running north and south, 
which comprises the provinces of Sahrawan, 
Jhalawiiu and Lus, extends from the Afghan 
mountains north of Quetta southwards to Cape 
Monze, or from Lat, 40° to L. 25^^ North, a 
length ot 340 miles. In breadth it extends 
from the level plains of Cutchee eastward, to 
Nooshky on the borders of the Seistan desert 
westward, extending thus about l6o miles, 
widest about the centre, but it gradually nar- 
rows southwards until at Cape Monze, the range 
is only a few miles in width. The height also 
varies. The greatest altitude is attained at 
Kelat, about 7,000 feet, where the climate is 
European ; southward it rapidly declines, until 
in the province of Lus, the elevation is little 
above that of Sind. This region is occupied by 
many races some of whom have come from Syna 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, and others 
have reached its plains and mountains from the 
north. This mountain range is the great na- 
tural boundary of western India through which, 
here and there, are long and meandering 
valleys. Approaching races have been stop- 
ped by this great barrier while others have been 
thrust into it by subsequent intruders. There 
are two principal divisions, the Baluch and the 
Bmhuit who are sub-divided into numerous 
clans, between whom are constant blood feuds 
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though all of them recognise the khan of Kelat 
as their paramount chief. 

Mr. Campbell says the Baluch, in all the 
east of Beluchistan are but the upper stratum 
of the population, and there, as also in Sewes- 
tan and Cutch Gandava, the Jet race form the 
greatest portion of the agricultural population 
(p. 78-) The Bdluch acquired recently domi- 
nion in Sind and some have settled in the N. 
W of India, to as far as Delhi, where they are 
scattered about in various, capacities, and are 
often camel drivers. They are large powerful 
men, but swarthy. 

Th#'y serve as mercenary soldiers, in Arabia, 
and latterly in Bombay tliey have been labour- 
ers at the harbour and on the quavs.— -(Ctimj?- 
bdl, pp. 78, 142.) 

The countries west of the Indus, to which 
Europeans apply the terms Beluchistan and 
Afghanistan, are, however, not known by 
these names to their inliabitants. These are, 
partly, dwellers in towns and, as indicated 
by their physical appearance are of widely 
different races, who liave pushed or been 
pushed forwards from the south, the west, 
and the northwest, into their present sites. 
In the territory of confederate tribes, termed 
Beluchistan, are (1) Baluch tribes proper, viz: 
the Brahui, the Kind, and the Lumri; (2) Those 
not Baluch, viz. : the Dehwur of the capital, 
the Jet of Cutch Gandava ; the Babi ; the 
races occupying the maritime provinces, the 
Afi;hans of Shall and the hindu residents of 
villages. Baluch is a term used by Ibn Hnukal 
who says the Baloujes arc in the desert of 
Mount Kefes, and Kefes, in the Farsi language, 
is Konje, and they call these two people Koujes 
and Baloujes.” The Baluch race extend from 
the eastern limit of (hitch Gandava to the con- 
fines of Persia, but include many tribes, speak- 
ing different dialects and of very different des- 
cent, as some have dark countenances and others 
very fair. The greater part of the country west 
of the Indus, from the parallel of Shikarpore to 
that of Sehwan, is held by Baluch tribes. In 
the Afghan district of Siwi, N. W. of Dadar, 
are the Baluch tribes of Khajah and Shilanchi, 
the latter, in Siwi, being neighbours of the 
Afghan tribes of Safi, Kurak, Margazari and 
Duppal. Also, in the hills east of Kalian, are 
(he independent remote Husseni, Chacha, and 
Ketra tribes of Baluches. They border with 
the Piari Afghans on the east. There are nu- 
merous Baluch east of the Indus, and those in 
Bhawalpore and the Panjab, are said to be Rind. 

The question of the original countries of these 
tribes is still undecided : the Baluch and Bra- 
hui are sub-divided into an infinite number of 
tribes, who take their names from the chief un- 
der whom they serve, the district or country to 
^hioh they belong, or the traditions as to whence 
they d«ri^e their descent. Lt. FoUinger mentions 


that the Belucliee toiiguo partakes considerably 
of the idiom of the Persian and at least one-half 
of its words are borrowed from that language, but 
greatly disguised under a corrupt and unaccount^ 
able pronunciation. The Brahuiki, on the 
contrary, is so dissimilar in its sound and for* 
matipn, that he did not recollect to have marked 
in it a single expression in any way approaching 
to the idiom of the Persian. It cuutaius, he 
adds, a portion of ancient hindoo words. 

The contour of the people of these two clas* 
ses is as unlike, in most instances, as their 
languages, provided they be descendants of a 
regular succession of ancestors of either ; but 
the frequent inter-marriages which take place 
amongst them have tended in some degree to 
blend together the peculiar characteristic of both, 
so that in many families, and even in whole 
tribes, they have ceased to exist. 

The Bcluohee branch, in the first instancei 
form the original class of that name, into three 
principal tribes, called Nharni, Hind, and 
Miighazzi. The Nharni, principally inhabit 
that portion of Beluchistan which lies to the 
westward uf the desert, and there are likewise 
khel of them at Nooshky aud in Seistan. 

There are, undoubtedly, two languages spoken 
in Beluchistan, the Beluchiki a hindi tongue of 
the Arian or Sanskrit stock in which Persian, 
Sindi, Punjabi, and Sanskrit words recur ; and 
the Brahui which belongs to the Scythio or 
Turanian or Tamulian or Dra vidian'^ stock. 

The Brahui language, spoken by the moun- 
taineers in the khanship of Kelat, in Beluchia^ 
Ian, contains some Dravidiau words and a con- 
siderable infusion of unquestionable Dravidian 
forms and idioms. Considered as a whole, Dr. 
Caldwell regards this language is derived from 
the same source as the Punjabi and £)iiidi, but 
ii unquestioniibly contains a Dravidian element^ 
derived from a remnant of the ancient Dravi- 
dian race having been incorporated with the 
Brahui. The discovery of this element be- 
yond the Lulus river, proves that the Dravi- 
dians like the Aryans, the Grmco-Scythians 
and the Turco- Mongolians, entered India by 
the North West route. The Brahui state that 
lluir forefathers came from Halb, Aleppo.— 
(J)r, CcihhmlVs Comparative Grammar.) The 
Brahui liSguage, according to Dr Caldwell is 
mainly Punjabi with a Dravidian element ; 
According to Mr, Campbell, is mainly Ariaft 
(Indo-Pcrsic) with a Turanian element, {Cavnf< 

The typical Brahui are certain tribes in 8a?i 
harawan and Jhalawan. The Brahui are aunni 
mahomedaus, are siout, squat, have short thicl^ 
hones, with round faces and flat lineaments, wi,tH 
brown or even red hair and beards. They haVet 
both in feature and speech, indications ^ % 
Tuift&ian element. [Campbell^ p, 54.) 
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Itatdy^ often migratory. Their political chief ia 
the khan of Kelat, 

The Rind and Maghazzi are settled in 
Gutch Gandava, to which fertile plain they 
hare emigrated at different periods from the 
province of Mekran, and have become incorpo- 
rated with the Jilt, or cultivators of the soil, 
as the subjects of ihe khan of Eelat ; a few of 
these likewise reside in the hills to the N. E. 
of Cutch Gandava and on the skirts of the de- 
serts north of Kclat. The sub-division of the 
Brahui tribes atuount to about ten, and those 
of the Rind aiui Maghazzi each amount to 
doable that number. 

The Brahui are a more unsettled and wander- 
ing race, always residing in one part of the 
country, during summer and emigrating to ano- 
ther for the winter season ; they likewise change 
their immediate place of resort many times in 
search of pasturage for their flocks — a practice 
rare among ihe Belucli tribes. They differ so 
much from the Beluch in external appearance, 
that it is almost impossible to mistake one for 
the other. The Brahui, instead of the tall 
figure lung visage, and raised features of their 
fellow-countrymen, have short, thick bones, with 
round faces and fiat lineaments ; and Lieutenant 
PottinKer had not seen any Asiatics to whom 
they bear any resemblance, for numbers of them 
have brown hair and beards. The Kamburani, 
being the chief tribe, are subdivided into three 
distinct gradations of rank called Ahmedzye, 
Ehuui and Kamliurani, The first supplies 
the khan ; the Khani are of the secondary 
rank of chiefs. The word Kamburani includes 
all the remainder of the tribe, but in common is 
applicable to the whole body. They receive 
wives from, but do not marry their daughters 
into other tribes. 

He says, of the original settli^ment of the Be- 
looch and Brahui tribes in the country, that when 
Mahomed, the successor of Subaktagin, the first 
sultan of the Ghazuavi dynasty, turned his arms 
towards India, he subjugated the whole of 
the level district, west of the Indus, to the 
very foot of the Brahui mountains. His sou, 
Musaood, extended these conquests still more 
westerly into Mekran ; he adhered, however, to 
his father’s plan of not ascending the lofty ran- 
ges, and all subsequent invaders of ^ud, seem 
to have been guided by their example; The Ba- 
looch, however, ascribe their origin to the earliest 
poahomedan invader of Persia, and are very de- 
sirous of being supposed to be of Arabian extrac- 
iiOD. They spurn the idea that they are derived 
from one stock with the Afghans. The affinity 
of the Beluchiki to the Persian language 
affords of itself strong evidence in favour of this 
position (viz. that they came from the west- 
ward) to’^ack which, we still see that the majo- 
rity of the Beluch nation still dwell on the 
Western fkouiiei * but as neither hair) features. 


manners, nor language, bear the slightest simili- 
tude to those of the Arabs, he rejects the claim 
totally. In the beginning of the fifth century 
of the Hejira, the Suljuk Tartar appeared in 
Khorasan, aud in the short space of ten years 
wrested that kingdom from the house of Ghaz! 
navi. It was ceded to Alp Arslan, and constituted 
a part of the Seljukide dominions, until the ex- 
tinction of that race, about 150 years posterior 
to I'ogrul Beg having assumed the title, of em- 
peror. In the lapse of time, the Beluch are 
alluded to both by that general term and par- 
ticular tribes and as dwelling in the very dis- 
tricts which they people at this hour. 

We learn from the Greek and Asiatic historians 
that, as these armies became dismembered, 
either by the death of their generals or a dcleat, 
the barbarians who composed them wandered 
over the country until they found an advanta- 
geous place to fix themselves, or entered the 
services of some more fortunate cliieftain than 
their own as mercenaries, Bach, in his opinion, 
were tbe Beluch, and that they are of Turko- 
man lineage, various circumstances go to prove. 
Their institutions, habits, religion and, in short, 
everything but their language, are the same ; 
this last anomaly is easily explained. The Sel- 
juk had long settled in Persia, where they 
naturally adopted the colloquial dialoct, and 
brought P with them on their expulsion by the 
Kharazmian kings. The unremitting enmity 
of these kings forced vast hordes of them to tly 
from Persia after they had been colonised there 
for many years. The fugitives are said to have 
gone to Seistan and the neighbouring countries, 
which are those of Bind, Beistaii, and the Bra- 
hui mountains. 

The Rind, one of the principal divisions 
of the Belooch tribes— have a tradition that 
they came originally from Aleppo. 

The Brahui appear to have been a nation 
of Tartar inounloineers, who settled, at a very 
early ])eriod in the southern parts of Asia, 
where they lived an ambulatory life in khels, 
or societies, headed and governed by their own 
chief and laws, for many centuries ; and at 
length they became incorporated, and obtained 
their present footing at Kelat aud throughout 
Beloochistan. It is impossible to form more 
than a supposition, wbat was the uature of the 
region from which they emigrated, but their 
pursuits and way of domestic life aftord the 
strongest reason for believing that they were 
originally mountaineers ; and some amongst 
them affirm that the very name demonstrates 
this by its signification being a compound of an 
affix boan and roh, a word said to mean a hill 
in the dialect still spoken in some 
Thibet ; such reasoning, however, is not entitled 
to any great dependence, though supported by 
the collateral evidence of the Belooohees, being 
callfi4 in one quarter of the ^ country Jiheru^i 
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whicb, if we admit the former deriyation, I 
means lowlanders,” i, e. literally not bill* 
men, a name they received from the Brahui 
vlien they came amongst them, and evinced a 
preference for the champagne districts, loar 
villages, and plains. The Brahui imagine 
themselves the aborigines of the country. 

In another place he states, that he considers 
the hindoos to have been the first colonisers of 
the upper part of the Brahui mountains, and 
that the Brahui gradually settled amongst 
them. That the first hindu rajah was named 
Schwa, who called in the aid of thefe mountain 
siieplierds against a horde of depredators from 
the western parts of Mooltan, Shikarpoor, and 
Upper Sind ; and that the Brahui, having 
defeated and driven off these invaders, deposed 
the rajah Sehwa, and sciz<;d the government 
for themselves — a chief of the name of Kumbar 
beeoming khan ofKelat, of whom the present 
khan, is a lineal descendant. 

The foregoing, says Dr. Cooke, would lead 
us to suppose : — 1st. That the original in- 
habitants of the country were hindoos, who 
fled from the conquerincr mahomedans who in- 
vaded Sind, Lus and Mekran, A. H.93: — 
2iid. That the Brahui were Tartar raoun' 
taineers, who gained a footing in the country 
and ultimately supplanted the former becoming 
the ruling race : — 3rd. That the Belooch 
came from the westward, but whether they 
were Seljuk Tartars or Arabs from Aleppo, is 
a matter of doubt. 

The otlicr classes mentioned as residing at 
Kelat are the Babi and Dehwar. The first 
are merchants, who appear to have come origi- 
nally from Affghanistau : they are considered a 
wealthy people. The Dehwar are, in all proba- 
bility, the descendants of the Tajik of Balk 
Their language is nearly pure Persian, they 
inhabit the Deh or villages, .and do not migrate, 
are an agricultural people, hard-working and 
poor. — Dr. Cooke in Bombay, Medical Tran~ 
saction, iVb. VI. New Series, 1860, ju. 31. 

Dr. Latham classes the Belooch language 
with the Persian, but considers it as a modi- 
fied form. He says, “ E. and S. E. of the 
proper Persians of Kirman, come the Belooch 
of Beloochisian. If Bask’s great theory be the 
eorrect one, which makes all the fragments of 
nations speaking a Tamulian dialect parts of 
one great continous whole, which spread in the 
earlier ages OYer India and Europe, underly- 
ing the more recent system of Celtic, Gothic, 
Slavonic, and classical nations, as the primary 
etrata in geology underlie the secondary and 
tertiary, but cropping out, or being exposed 
fiere and there — as the fragments of nations— 
Lap, Finn, and Basque in Europe, and of 
the Cuchwaree, Cohatee, Tudo, Gond, Lor 
•nd other mountaineers of India ; if 1 any, this 
theory be the correct one, then the Brahui, be- 


ing of the great Tamulian family, would be the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the country. Thus 
the Koord who inhabit the Dasbt-i-be-daulat, 
doubtless came fromKurdistan, probably amongst 
the armies of some mahomedan invader of India 
and, perhaps, laden with spoil, preferred on 
their return, to settle where they now are, rather 
than continue their march to their own coun*^ 
try, and made choice of the Dasht-i-be-daulat. 
Again many of the Jhalawan tribes are undoubt- 
edly of Bajpoot origin ; and until lately, the 
practice of infanticide was prevalent amongst 
them. Near Bagwana is a cave in the rock 
filled with the dried mummy like bodies of in-> 
fams, some of which have a comparatively re- 
cent appearance. The Sacm, who formed part 
of Alexander’s army, and whose country is 
stated by AYilson to have been that lying bet- 
ween the Paropamisan mountains and sea of 
Aral, still exist as a tribe of the Brahui of 
•Ihalawan. It is not improbable that they 
accompanied Alexander as far as the south of 
Sind, and returning with Craterus up the Moolla 
Pass, settled in their present position. The 
Belooch also have by no means a pure and 
unbroken descent from any one source. Adopt- 
ting PottingcT*s theory, that the main body 
were Seljuk Tartars driven out of Persia, as he 
describes, and that the Belooch have no re- 
semblance in any way to the Arabs, yet undoubt- 
edly, many are of Arabic descent. In many 
cases the outline of their physiognomy is very 
similar to that of the Arab of E»:ypt and Syria ; 
and if such a Belooch were diessed in the Arab 
dress, it would be exceedingly difficult to detect 
his nalionality.* Others are Sindians who fled 
to the hills on the invasion of their country by 
the mahomedans. The original hindoo inhabi- 
tants of the Murree and Boogtee hills were 
driven out by their present occupants, but the 
natives of Barkhan (the Khetran) inhabiting 
the more mountHinous district to the iiortb-ward 
were able to hold their own. The whole are 
nominally subject to the khan as chief of all, 
hut his power appears to vary with his popu- 
larity. The tribes, especially the Brahui 
mountaineers, reside in tomans, or collections 
of tents. These tents .ire made of goat's hair 
black or striped ; tlie furniture is very simple—^ 
a few metal cooking pots, a stone, hand-mill, 
and some rough carpets and rugs, with a distaff 
for spinning wool, and a hookah, are all that 
are usually found in a Brahui tent. That of 
the chief may, perhaps, be better furnished, and 
he is richer than his neighbours in flocks and 
herds. The dress of the lower orders is made 
up of a long tunic, trousers loose at the feet, 
and a black or brown great-coat or cloak, 
usually of felt, kummerbiind and sandals. They 
wear a small cap, either fitting tight td' the ont- 
line of the liead, or dome shaped, with a tadid 
on the top. Those of the higher classes ale 
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akborfttely oniftiiieiited with thmd. A 
few wear turbans, and the Belooch have them 
preposterously large, of white mualio. The 
higher classes are somewhat better dressed and 
carry loongees, or scarfs, which they throw 
around their shoulders in exactly the same mau> 
ner as a Scotchman wears his plaid, and as the 
ahcientirish orHyperboreans wore them ages ago. 

Instead of the Oholo, Belooch i women gener- 
ally wear the Gaghgho, a long shift resembling 
an English night shirt, but opening behind be. 
tween the shoulders, and with half arms. It is 
generally made of red or white stutf, and re.'i- 
ohea almost down to tiie ancles. Bed is the 
fashionable colour and elaborately worked at the 
breast. 

The men wear their hair long and flowing 
over the shoulders, whilst a luxuriant beard 
falls over the breast. The women tie their hair 
in a knot behind, brushing it smooth in front, 
and keeping it in place by a kind of fixature. 
The colour of the hair is frequently brown or 
red» and many of the natives have a European 
cast of countenance, in some cases strongly re- 
aembling the Irish. A man shoulders his match- 
lock and stalks his enemy as he would an ibex, 
shooting him down whether he be armed or 
not, or working in his field. There was, about 
A. D. 1854, a feud existing between two tribes, 
in which one had already lost 300 men, and 
the other 120. In some cases, by making 
compensation either in money, land, or cattle, 
the difiPerence may be settled. 

At the commencement of the winter months, 
all emigrate to the plains, and many leave the 
bill country as early as the middle of Septem- 
ber, 

A considerable portion of Beluchistan is sub- 
ject to the khan of Kelat, the four sub-divisions 
oi whose territories are given by Mr, Massou as, 


Western. 

Maritime. 

Central. 

Eastern. 

Nushki 

Las 

Saharawnn 

Kach Qauda- 

Kharan 

Hormara 

Kelat 

va 

Mushki 

Raujghar 

Kej 

Kolwah 

Jhow^ 

Peraani 

Jhalawan 

Ilarand on 
the Indus 
Dajil „ 


Western Sub-division ; Nushki . — The Zigger 
Mieghal and Raskshani, who inhabit Nushki, 
have DO proper towns or villages, but reside in 
tents, and are not migratory. Their river, the 
lUiear, is useless for irrigation and is lost 
amongst the sands. They cultivate wheat at 
the skirts of the hill ranges supporting the 
plateau ofSahaiawan. Snow seldom falls* The 
Zigger Minghal at one time occupied the Dasht- 
i-Qjiran near Kelat, but their increasing num* 
beraiCompdled them to migrate into' Nuebki, 
^ial^isewiog tbe Kaksbani, of whom two to* 


mans or elans still reside st Nushki. They 
have a much valued breed of horses, called Tarji. 
Their flocks are very numerous. 

The Kharan province, in which lies 'two small 
towns, is occupied by a tribe of Persian origin 
called tbe Nousberwani, of whom the Alif Zye 
are one branch. They cultivate a little wheat 
and barley but insufficient for their own wants. 
They claim a descent from Noushirwan, similar 
to tile B dipur raj puts. 

Mushki lias several towns and castles, and is 
occupied by the Mehmasani, the Nousberwani 
and Mirwari tribes. 

The Mirwari Brahui are located in Mushki, 
Jhow and Kolwah. The Brahui entered from 
the west and point to Khozdar as the capital 
prior to occupying Kelat. 

The Mehmasani have branches in Seistan, 
and the hills of Luristan. 

Panchghar, has Ion small towns, it is celebrat- 
ed for its groves of date trees, and is oflcwpied 
by the Giichki tribe of Brahui, of peaceful and 
agricultural habits. 

Kej, the most western of the Kelat ternforic?, 
is called Mehra % — sometimes also Kcj Mek- 
ran and is the Gedrosia of the Gieeks. It is 
inhabited by many tribes of whom the Gilcliki 
is tbe most numerous but about half the popula- 
tion is of 8 sect of mahomedans called Ziggar. 
The maritime and fishing population of the 
little ports on the coast of Meknvn from Saumi- 
ani to ('harbai, are denominated Med, and 
comprise four divisions, the Guzbur, Hormari, 
Jcllarzai, and Ghelmarzye. 

The Chuha people, occupy a district of same 
name, on the river Hub, which falls into the sea 
at Cape Moiize. They are said to he of Sumrah 
or of Brahui origin, and seem to occupy the 
Pubb hills of Kurachee. 

There are, in Mekran, cyclopean structures, 
raised by some unknown prior race. They arc 
called Ghorbasta or Ghorband and bear a re- 
semblance to the cyclopean remains of Europe. 
They are built across ravines to form tanks and 
on the declivities of mountains to distribute the 
water. Ihey have been constructed by an agri- 
cultural race who had, on entering it, foreseen 
that the country would not otherwise support 
them and the race is supposed by Dr. Cook to 
have been Polasgi or a people with kindred 
habits. 

Kolwah, four or five days journey from the 
coast, has several villages and castles, and is 
occupied by the Mirwari, Rodahi, Homerari and 
Nousberwani tribes, who interchange thetf 
commodities with the coast, sending wool, ghi, 
hides and bdellium. 

Jhow has but one village, Nandaru, its tribes 
are the Mirwari and Halada, the latter Brahui 
and pastoral. Numerous mounds here called 

dsim*’ exist, where coins and trinkets are 
found, remnants of some former, race. 
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is sepurated from tboir belief tbst they oame from Sher#an on t&e 
IjQwer Sind and the Indus delta by theHsla Caspian. 

Mountains, and is occupied by the Lasai divi- The Mahomed Shahi dwell chiefly at Mas- 

sion of the tribe of Lumri or Numri. They tang and Kubak, but hold also Zir-dad a village 

have about twelve divisions or clans, one of west of Bagh in Kach Gandava. 

which, the Jamhuty furnishes their chief or Jam The Bangul-zye eiclusively occupy Isprinjii 

They trace their origin to Samar, who founded but reside also at Shall and Mustang and lii 

Samarkand, and acknowledge a consanguinity winter repair to Talli near Lehri. 

to the Bhatta ofJesulmir. TheLumri are an The Lari, exclusively hold Nermuk, but ra- 

nctive hardy pastoral people, their wealth con- side also at Mustang and Shaee, with other 

sists in flocks of goats, with fewer buffaloes, and tribes. 

camels. They despise agriculture : wild Lumri The Sh Luss reside at the skirls of the hills 
are found grazing on the rocky banks of the west of Khanak. 

Hab river. Their language varies little from The Sirpherra reside in summer in Ghurghi* 
that current in Sind. They manufacture coarse na, and during winter in Kach Gandava. 
fabrics from the wool of their goats and camels. Mangchar has a few dispersed hamlets. It 
The Lumri eats meat almost raw and is greatly is well irrigated with canals and the whole plain 
addicted to the use of opium. Las has only two is intersected with bunds ordains to preservetho 
or three places for receipt of custom. Near one rain. The tomans are scattered over the plaiti. 
of these, Bela, are found coins, trinkets and Many broo^ mares are kept. It is separated 
funereal jars. Suiirniani contains numerous of from Mustung by a lengthened valley termed 
the Mehman sect or race, and part of the fixed Khad, in which (the Shirwani tribe of Brahui 
population of Bela is called Jaghdal. dwell. The IBrahui tribes on the east, border 

Hormara a sterile district with a port of same with the Mandawari, Kuchik and Puzh Rind 
name is subject to Las. Near Jabl Malan, is a tribes and the Ghazgi Brahui, adjacent to Kach 
tribe called Qujur, at Garuki, the Sangur tribe, Gandava. 

and at Hormara in Mekraii, with four hundred Besides these, Merv is held by the Kurds • 
houses, is a tribe of this name. The Hormara Isprinji by the Bangui zye ; Kuhak by the 
tribe say they came originally from Sind. Mahomed Shahi ; Nurmuk by the Lari Brah- 

Fersani west of Hormara is a stnall port of hui ; Lup by the Kalui Bind ; Kishan by the 
two hundred houses. Sherwani. The fixed population of the severSl 

Central Provinces , — The Saharawan terri- villages dispersed over this tract does not ex- 
tories are about 10,000 square miles. The ceed 2,500. On the west of Salmrawan the 
population does not exceed 50,000. The bor- country is held by pastoral tribes, the Sirpherra 
tiers of this elevated plateau, the more northern and their branch, the Kodani, Kurds of thO 
of the Baluch confederate provinces, runs with Dasht-i-be Do^lat : Sherwani of Khad, and 
the Afghan districts of Peshing and Toba, de- the Ralsani.of Dolai and Khanak. 
pendent on Kandahar, and is separated on the Dasht-i be Dowlat belongs to the Kurd 
east by a range of hills, from Dadar and Kach Brahui tribes. It is in the Tiorthern part of 
Gandava. It has only the Bolan river and a few Saharawan and west of the Boian hills, is about 
rivulets, but the climate is cool, and the rains 15 miles in length and breadth. In spring it 
ensure good grain harvests. is covered with lovely flowers and grasses and 

Shall his one of its districts where snow lies is then covered with the tomans of the Kurd, 
for two months of the year. The population who retire to Merv after the harvest of autumn 
consists of the Kassi tribe of Afghans who claim and then predatory bands of Khaka roam over 
affinity with the Safi clans, but in spring and the ground and attack travellers, 
summer numerous Brahui tomans range over The Kurd tribe possess the Basht-i-be Dowlut 
its plains. Its capital calkd Shall by the Ba- and Merv also Tikari in Kach Gandava, 
loch, by the Afghans is called Quettab, an Pronwees.— Kelat is the name of a 

equivalent for kot or fort. own and province. The town with its 800 

Mustung has a healthy climate and fertile soil, houses is in a narrow valley having on the elist 
It contains no Afghans, the fixed inhabitants he hills of Each Gandava. The population of 
aw Behwar, mixed with the Raisani, Sherwani, Kelat consists of many Dehwar, Brahui, Hindus 
Mahomed Shahi, BarigoLzye, Lari, and Sir- and slaves and the entire suburbs are occti]^ 
pkerra tribes of Brahui. by Afghans. 

The Raisani the most respectable of the The plain of Dasht Guran south of Chappaf 
Saharawani tribes (from “ rais** Arab a ruler), s inhabited by the Sunari, a branch of thd 
we able to raise 500 fighting men. Jehri tribe of Jhalawan. 

The Shirwani occupy exclusively Khad and Jhalawan with less elevation thari Saharai«^Mi 
and reside with other tribes in Shall le held by Brahui tribes, amongst whom' m \ 
^ Maitimg, They take their name fromi the Minghal, Biaopfa Sirnmiarii im thw - 
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The fixed populatioaiii that Uttfeibutne 
does not exceed 10,000 and are greatly exceed- 
ed by the pastoral tribes, The great tribes of 
. Mioghal and Bizunji, giving them the pre- 
ponderance. 

. The Minghal are of rude and predatory habits. 
They occupy the southern hills of Jhalawsn 
from Khozdar to BeJa in Las. Tliey have two 
great divisions, the Shahi-zye and Phailwaii- 

•iye. 

The Bizunji, of which are two great divisions 
the Amalari and Taubarari, are west of but 
on the same hills as the Minghal. They are a 
violent people and much addicted to rapine. 

Eastern produces , — Kach Oandava of which 
the capital is Gandava, is a great level tract, and 
ia inhabited by three very distiucily marked 
races, the Jet, the Bind (including the Ma- 
ghazzi,) and the Braliui. The Jet seem the 
original race, and occupy the centre of the 
province. The Kind with their lawless sub- 
tribes the Jalcrani, Dumbaki,Bugti end Marri, 
.are a more recent intrusive race dwelling on the 
skirts. The Doda, a division of the widely dis- 
persed great Marri tribe, for the last three cen- 
turies, have occupied the hill ranges east of the 
plain of Kachi. The Marri are a brave race 
and have long been distinguished as daring de- 
predators. 

Harand and Dajil. in Kach Gandava, but 
bordering on the Indus, are inhabited by the 
Gurchani tiibe of Bind, and have the Muzari 
on their south. 

The great Kind tribes are sub-divided into 
44 branches, tliougii not Brahui are denominat- 
ed Baluch. Their tradatioiis adirm them to have 
immigrated ages ago, from Damascus and 
Aleppo. Their language ia the Jetki in com- 
mon with that of the other inhabitants of Kach 
Gandava and Mard-i-Rind means a brave man. 
The Bind of Kach Gandava are of the Utaii- 
Zye divisions. 

The Utan Zye dwell at Suran. 

„ Dumbki and Jakrani dwell at Lehri. 

„ Doda Marri „ Kalian. 

„ Bugti ill the hills east of Lehrat, Sing 
Saloh and Teriki. 

„ Uomarari dwell at Tarabu. 

,, Jainali „ Bojan. 

Of these Bind tribes, the Dumbki, Jakrani, 
Sttgti and Doda Marri, have always been 
distinguished by their rebellious and predatory 
iiabits. They indulged these in attacks on 
tiio British armies west of the Indus. The 
Marri tribe is considerable and inhabit the 


frequent inroads on the plains. They-and the 
M^bazzi seem to have emigrated from 
Hekran to Kutch Gandava, at different periods, 
and to have become incorporated withjhe Jut 
cultivators. 

The following minor Bind tribes reside in 
the north eastern hills of Sahrawan. 

Kallui at Lup. Mandarari at Bodbar. 

Kuchik at Kirta. and 

Pushh at Johan. Pngh at Kajuri. 

The Kind on the western banks of the In- 
dus are of i\yo great tribes, the Gurchani, who 
inhabit Hiiraiid and south of these the preda* 
tory, but nearly independent, Mazari tribe. 

The Maghaz/ii have only four families, the 
Butani at Jell being the chief. They are the 
deadly enemies of the Kind, but are probably 
of the same race. 

The Maghazzi aresub-divided into four princi- 
pal families or clans, of which the Butani of 
Jell are the most illustrious and give the chief 
or sirdar, to the whole. They boast of being 
able to muster 2,000 fighting men, and between 
them and the Rind a blood feud long existed. 
The Maghazzi aud Kind are alike addicted to 
the use of ardent spirits, opium and bhang. 

An extraordinary sect, the Daee, are met 
with at Gajer. They resemble the Brahui 
in appearance, and wear the same dress. Also, 
portions of certain Brahui tribes are I)aee, 
sucli as the Saget (a) Takee, Shadu, Laee, Mar- 
brow, &c. They have a moolla or pnest, and a 
book. They say that they originally came from 
the westward near Kg, where there is a city 
called Turbot, The sect abounds in Mekran, 
and has extended as far east as this. At the 
city called Turbot is a little hill of circulHr 
form called by them Kn- Murad, on the summit 
of which is their principal inugid, where they 
meet at stated times to perform their rites. 

Professor Wilson, in his Ariana Antiqua,” 
page 141, mentions the Daeo amongst other 
Scythian tribes, as associated with the Massa" 
gelm, and in a map attached to Digby*s Irans- 
latioii of Quintus Curtius, their position is 
fixed a little south of the Jaxartes. This coin’ 
cidence of association with the Sageta, and 
Sakee, both then and now, is worth remarking* 
This countiy is on the lower Indus 
and its delta with the ocean on its south, the 
valley of a great and fertile river to the norths 
and warlike races pressing forwards from the 
west. Often conquered, by the Scythic nations, 
the Ractriau Greeks, Ariaus, Persians, Arabs 


eastern hills of Kach Gandava, and a peaceful and Baluch, the races iu it are numerous, 
and obedient portion of the tribe are in the About the commencement of the Christian 
hills west of the province below Jell. A large era, the Bai dynasty ruled from KaBhmir and 
portion are at Adam Marri, on the S. £. Kanouj to Makra and the port of Dabalou 
iiontierof Sind. The Marri ;Of Kach Gandava the ehpree of the sea of Qman, and from Surat 

are aotodous fox ihitk iawleaa hahiU aodjfi9l:e to Kaadabar : and the Selaimau lange** . 
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comDiieniMinent of tbia dynasty has hot been 
ii8certaiiied» but in the time of Hai Diwaij, the 
capital was Alor. He was a powerful chief, 
irho contracted alliances with the rulers of India, 
He was succeeded by his son Kai Siharas 1. Rai 
Sihasi was the celebrated son of Hai Siharas, and 
the next were Siharas IJ, who reigned 42 years, 
and was killed in battle. He was a contempo- 
rary of Nousherwan. After Saliaras II, a brah- 
man dynasty succeeded. The reign of the 
Rai seems to have extended to 137 years and to 
A. D. 479. 

Several places on the Indus are named after 
the Chech dynasty, viz. Chachpur, Chachar, 
Ohachgaon, Chachi. Chach was a hrahmin who 
usurped the kingdom of the Hai dynasty of Sind, 
He WHS a contemporary of Sliahram orShah- 
r«ar, and he is supposed to have invented the 
game of chess. He seems to have reigned 
about A.H. 2, and to have been succeeded by 
bis brother. 

Mr. Campbell says the Sindi people and lan- 
guage are almost confined to Lower Sind, and 
there the Sindi has much arabic mixed with it. 
The Sindi people are well grown and robust, but 
dark skins, immoral and idle, and given to 
bunting, fishing and pastoral pursuits quite as 
much as to cultivation and the delta and coun- 


came rulers in Sind and the Bbiod remained 
their dependants. The Belooeh are genially 
said to have come originally from Aleppo in 
Syria, they have, however, all the characteristios 
of Arabs, sharp, well defined features and, well 
built limbs. Many of their Sind divisional 
appellations merely denote families or descend<* 
ents of men of renown whose names the faini* 
lies bear. There are 28 tribal naroea in the 
Kiirachi district and 60 in that of Hyderabad* 
On the upper Sind frontier, likewise, the Beloooh 
retain the characteristics of Arabs, alike in 
features and customs. They have sharp well 
defined features, are very spare but have weH 
built bodies and limbs. They are averse ta 
regular labour and restless, but they will under- 
go the most wonderful fatigue for the purpose 
of stealing a camel or bullock. All their tradi- 
tions point to Syria as their original site and 
the date of their advent as about 1,200 years 
ago. Amongst themselves, the Khind rank first 
in importance, then the Loshari, Jutooi ; Dhum- 
ki, Jukrani, Murri, Boogti. The Brahui have 
mostly remained in the mountains of Beloo- 
ciiistan. General Merewether says that their 
traditions are less clear than those of the Be- 
looch, but that they also came from the west 
entering Beloochistan from Kirman by Mekran. 


try of the lower Indus, seem to be ill and in- 
sufficiently cultivated (p. 141) Mr. Cflmpbell 
supposes a mixture of Arabic, Persian and 
Kol blood. 

Most of the races dwelling in Sind, desig- 
nate themselves by tribal names, either assumed 
by themselves or applied to them. These 
names indicate the country or town from 
which they came, or the ancestor or distant race 
from whom they have sprung. The bulk of the 
people of Sind profess mahomedanism, 

8i/ud Mahomedans claim to he descendants 
cf Mahomed, through hisi daughter Patimah 
snd her husband Ali. There are of them, 13 
tribal designations in Kurachi, and 11 in the 
Hyderabad district. In the Hyderabad collecio- 
iste, the Syuds are land owners and extensive 
cultivators and say they came from Arabia and 
Inertia, about 700 years ago. 

Kertshi was the Arab tribe to which Maho- 
»ed belonged. They have in Sind many tribal 
names : they are cultivators, kazi and scribes 
and originally came from Syria, Iran and Irak, 
and claim descent from Ali, Abas, Ahubakar, 
Vinar and Usman styling themselves AIvi from 
Ali, Abasi, from Abas, Sidiki from Abubakar, 
Parooki from Umar, Usmani from Usman. 

■®s2oocA.—The tribes who have come froraBelu- 
^litan are known in Sind by the general term 
"cloocht The Rhind tribe is in Sind the head of 
all those from that region, and from them have 
<leliseudi^uth6r tribes. The Talpur, however, bc- 


Kurrumatee.--lL\mt have descended from the 
Belooeh race but have subdivided into 89 
tribes : 

Asundee, a tribe from Multan. 

Mogul, a tribe from Persia. 

To(mik or Toork, do do Khorasan* 
Afghm do do do 

Arghoni . — ^This tribe came to Sind in the 
time of theSumma dynasty which they overthrew 
and Bucceeded about A. H. 927 and ruled for 
35 years, being in their turn overthrown by the 
Turkhani in A. H. 962, The Turkhani came 
to Sind about that year and were in power from 
A. H. 962 to A. H. 1021. 

Firreign tribes . — Of the foreign tribes are 
descendants of Haroon, Mukrani, Loodee (now 
known as Loodia) Habshi, Sidi, and Jungiani* 
Sv/mMCL claim to be descendents of Sam, son 
of Noah. They have been long in Sind, of which 
they are supposed to be the original occupants. 
They were in power as rulers from A. H. 75^ 
to A. H. 927, when they were overthrown by 
the Arghoni. Their sub-divisions are very 
numerous, nearly two hundred. The chief ae^ 
to be the Summa, with the sections Sumaja, 
T)era-Sumani, LoondSumma, J oona-S amma,0 to* 
Summa, Saheb-Summa, Sahad-Summa, 8h^ 
khab-Summa and Siiid-Summa. As^tbeyai^ 
regarded as the original occupants of the country, 
their tribal names may suggest to ei^ologii^ 
the regions whence they came. 
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j^r«« NaliQ«4 Shoiw. 

4brAi4» J«raji^, Nalaa* ^oplUdote. 

Aigeiu* JasiagOfftb, Nva* ^ootia. 

AmM. Jokla. No^ia. 

BaM* Jiigseaa. Notiar. 3am ma. 

Baaya. Jatt. Namria. Samaja. 

;Qq 4U. Kaka. Oodbahuigo- Dprra-Bum- 

Boda, Kftkajah. ra. maal. 

Bddio. Kidri-pota. Oodhaja. Looad-Sum- 

Btdtea. Koraja. Oodha. ma. 

Charskoo.: Koria. Oodhar. Joona-Siim- 

OMIarla. Loodia. Oonur. ma. 

Ohugra. Lookba. Oottur. Oto-Sumraa. 

Opbr. Louad. Phool. Sahd sutnma 

Iwur. Lukkha. Phooloabia. Saheb-autn- 

l)ooQgus. Mindra. Potor. ma. 

Oboba. Moosra. Pullea. Shekhab- 

Bajana. Muhur. Puria. Summa. 

Balia. Buaabya. Rahtor. SindSumma. 

Hiagpja Munapya- Ramabey. Tukbra. 

Blngora. Mnagra* Randbheer. Vurriab. 

Wabud. 

The Soomrcf, race entered Sind about A. H. 
445| and became the rulers of Sind in A. H. 
609, from which year they continued in power 
tSl A. H. 751, when they were overthrown 
by the Summa. The name was originally pro- 
BOanced Samra. The tribes in the Kurachee 
district are the Kumeerpota ; Meetopota, 
^ndeepota and the Noruugpota. In the 
Hyderabad District the Soomia are cultivators 
and oil manufacturers. 

Miscellaneous Tribes, of Sind, professing 
mahomedanism are as under, 

Awan Memon khowaja | Nakhooda 

Chuwan Hamon Sayata Solangeo 

Gada Macbee 

Khowaja Mochee 

The Memon or Mehman mahomedana are culti- 
yatora, shop-keepers, artisans, &c. They are be- 
lieved to be converts from hinduism and are 
distributed through the Kurachee district, tak- 
ing their tribal names as given below, princi- 
pally from their original place of abode. The 
KhwAja are of the shiah sect and call them- 
selves followers of Khwsja Soliman, Farisi. 
Their tribal names are 

Akhoond Khwaja Puggir 

Baodrpo Kusaabi Quasi 

Badokut Looai Surha 

Satiyar Mirzapori 

Kbebrana PatoU 

, €hla, formerly slaves, principally from Africa 
ire- the Sidi, liababi, Khaskeli, Sindi and 
j^mghur. 

. Tr^tdesmen, are the Raza, Loh^r, Wadha o 
Dakhan, Dhobi, Pinjara ; Katri, Khori, Mochi 
Supara, Thattiara, Muhana, Baleshali, and 
; Machi. 

There are, besides, in the Hyderabad district 
7S races of miscellaneous origin. 

in the upper Sind frontier, converts 
to malibmeilattlsm,, they ar^ a wepderinA 


bat Attach iheinaelvee to Belooohea and othtr 
tribes. They are squarer and stouter in their 
build, and have broader features than the Be- 
looch, they are camel-breeders and dealers. 

Hindoos. — In Lower Sind, in the Kiiracbi 
colleotorate, are brahmins from the Kokun 
and Mahratta country, Guzerat and Nagar! 
There are also, however, Gour brahmans, the 
Sarsat or Sindi and the Pokarua from Jeysul- 
mir. Ill the Hyderabad district, they are ‘even 
from more distant countries, from the Dekhan 
Telinisana, Dravida, the Carnatic, and Kanouj. 

Khatri or kshatri occur both in Hyderabad 
and Kurachee. 

Fai*7i,— Of these are several tribes, seemingly 
embracing all who engage in traffic and bank- 
*ng. In Kurachee are the Amil, Godi, Kanoo- 
ga, Mah^jan, Meraiii and Wanhia ; and in Hy. 
derabad also the Lohana, Bhattia, Bhabera, 
Panjabi, Mehisirri, Oosuwar, Suhwani, KhaUa, 
and Shahdadpuri. 

Sudra Hindoos, are the Bagoi ; Jakhiri, 
eysulmiri ; Khutti ; Kulal, Kiirmi, Lohar, 
Mochi, Ode, Sochi, Sonara, Sootar, Thum- 
boolee. 

THUR and PA iSATilB districts are occupi- 
d almost equally by mahomedans and hindoos, 
snb-divided into classes. They generally use a 
mixed language called Dati, composed of Sindi, 
Marwari, and Guzerati though Guzerati is in 
use in some parts of the district. They are 
naturally inactive and in manners and customs 
resemble the Outchi. They are chiefly occupied 
in cattle breeding and as graziers, for which 
they evince a gredteir preference than for agri- 
cultural pursuits. The mahomedans are Syuds 
Beloochi, Brahooi, Jhut and Summa. The 
hindoos are brahmins, Soda. There also twenty- 
five commercial tribes, five outcast races, the 
Mengwar, Bhcel, Colee, Bala-Sahi and Shikari, 
and thirteen miscellaneous tribes Shaikh, Me- 
mon, Meruuj, Kumbrani, Gudda, Bujeer, Mo- 
hana, Jokiah, Doakur, Koliah, Aiuunda Bhopa, 
Mahur Hakra. 

KUTGII or CUTGH is a province on the 
northwest of the peninsula of India bordered by 
the Bunn. Its chief is styled Rao. Its capital U 
Bhooj ; on the north are Pawar and Patebam. 
Kanta extenda along the coast containing the 
sea port|towns of Mandavie, Munnia and Tunis, 
the port to Anjar. Waghair, to the east, con- 
tsins Shahpujr Ardasir. To the west, are Gar^ 
rah apd Ubrassa in wliich are the towns of 
Mhar, Narna, Lakpat Bapdar, &o* The in- 
habitants of Kutch are. given to predatory 
habits, The Kumbi or cultivatprs ojre not 
nmnerous, Charon and Bard (Bhat) are nu- 
merous. The JhaQaarp RaJp^tf o( Sindian 
or^u, and th|eto are tnboa Lown 
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Ahir> attd Rebbaii* The Bhatia are 6f Siadian 
origin, a fair handsome race^ skilful and indus- 
trious meohatiios, and are found in all the ports 
of Arabia and Western India. 

Kaha, a piratical tribe in the gulf of Cutch. 

The Khosa are a marauding tribe on the Thul 
desert between Hindustan and Sind. — Mrs. El- 
Letters. If^ihords Glossary. 

GUZEIiATh bounded on the south and west 
by the gulf of Cambay, the Arabian sea, the 
gulf of Kutch, and the Bunn of Kutch. On the 
N. E , long ranges of nigged bald mountains, 
throwing out spurs and covered with forests and 
broken only by the debouchures of mighty 
rivers, separate it fromMarwar, Mey war, Malwa, 
Khandeish and the rest of India. The penin- 
sula of Kattywar on the south-west, formerly 
called Saurasbtra or Soreth, has a fringe of 
hills along the coast, but is for the most part 
gracefully undulating and abounds in good 
Water and pasturage. Guzerat^ with an ex- 
tensive sea board, a fertile soil, and in a central 
and naturally well defended position, has had 
from the earliest tiroes a distinct and self as- 
serting nationality which has survived to the 
present day through a multitude of dynastic 
races. It has been repeatedly invaded, from 
the sea, from the north, along the lime of the 
Indus, through the desert of the Rnnn, across 
the desert from Mooltan, through Malwa, and 
from Maharashtra in the south, by the aborigi- 
nal Bhil and Koli, the various Bajpoot races, 
and by the Bactrian kings, Demetrius and Me- 
nandar ; and mahoraedans of Arab, Moghul and 
Afghan descent, the Mahratta, the Portuguese, 
the Dutch and the British have all left their 
descendants in the province. At the time that 
the Chowra dynasty were established under Vun 
Baj, large tracts of Guzerat were occupied by 
aboriginal tribes. The aboriginal Bhil and Koli 
Btill occupy the forests and mountains, but in 
the open country tliey have blended with or been 
displaced by successve waves of immigration, 
amongst which the fair haired Kathi still shows 
his Scythic origin and the Bajput races retain 
their lands under British political supremacy. 
About the beginning of the Christian era, the 
Sinha, or Sah dynasty, rose to power and lasted 
until about A. D. 250 They are believed to 
have been of Parthian descent and to have wor- 
ahipped the sun which is a conspicuous element 
OB their coins* Sehore was their capital. Their 
away extended southwards to Sattara aud Kola- 
iwotf and comprehended most of what is now 
the presidency of Bombay, they are also sup- 
posed to have subdued Lanka, and given it the 
same of Sinhaladwipa which, has been modified 
into Ceylon, and to have carried their armainto 
the Ar^ipelago. About A* D. 250, the Sah 
trere subdued' by the Gupta, who iu?aded Guze- 


rat, after subduing the Indo-Scythian 
of central and northern India. In their turn, 
about A.D‘ 319, they were displacdd by a 
native race who ruled from Balabhi or Vulubhco 
at the foot of the hills of Chamardee. This 
dynasty lasted till about the middle of the 
seventh century when it was overwhelmed by 
invaders of Sassanian origin. Before their fait; 
the authority of the Balablii rulers had been ex** 
tended through Guzerat and Kutch, and their 
rule had been magnificent. The monarcha 
were of the braminieal faith, and worshippers of 
Siva, but one of them in the 5th century named 
Siladityii was converted to the jain sect. Be- 
tween the jain and the brahminical hindn, there 
has been in Guzerat a spirit of emulation from 
the most ancient times. Jains do not revere 
Sakya Muni, but reverence twenty-four Bud- 
dhas styled 'feerthunkar, who have attained an- 
nihilation. The last Teerthunkar was Mahavira 
who died B. G. 600. The jains have maintained 
ther ground in Guzerat and in parts of Mysore 
and followers of their creed hold in their hands a 
large part of the wealth and trade of India. 
Their temples are magnificent, the most ancient 
of them arc at Girnar, the most exquisite on 
mount Aboo, the most extensive and still 
flourishing at Shntroonjye near Palitana. The 
last mentioned were beautified and restored by 
Siladitya and it is the most ancient, and most 
sacred of the jain shrines of Guzerat. Almost 
every Indiati city has ooniributed to its ad- 
vancement. The worship of the sun continues 
at Somnath and Krishna is worshipped at 
Dwarka in Kattywar ; Siva, the Chiun of the 
prophet Amos^fCh. 5.), is extensively wor- 
shipped in the form of the lingnra — the phallus 
ami priapus of the Greeks and Romans. 

After the fall of the Balabhi dynasty in the 
seventh century a period of anarchy seems to 
lave followed. The Chowra clan had long 
ruled at Deobunder on the coast, not far ffom 
Somnath, but they seem to have been driven 
thence by Arab fleets, on to the borders of the 
Uunn. The Solunkee or Chalookia clan, the 
greatest of the rajputs, subsequenty endea« 
voured to obtain possession but finally wete 
ixpelled by the Chowra race in A. D. 746 and 
Vun llaj of the Chowra was established. ’ He 
built Anhilwara. In A. D. 942 the Chowra 
were superseded by Moolraj of the Solunki Who* 
in A. I). 997 abdicated in favour of his son. 
Between A. 1). lOOl and A. D. 1024 Mahom- 
ed of Ghazni had made many invasions of India, 
In 1024, lie silently crossed the desert from Mool- 
tan, captured Ajmir, skirted Mount Aboo iHtd 
surprised Anhilwara, and after severe fighting ho 
look Somnath, the idols of which in the templO 
of Someshwur be destroyed and plundered, and 
he retreated by way of Mooltan, followed slid 
severely harassed by Bheem Deo. Bheeni; 
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iPieiLt6d in' A. D« 1072» in favour of his son, 
lint from the invasion by Mahmood in the 
*en% paif of the llth century, up to the mid- 
file of the 1 8th century, mahomedans of Af- 
ghan, Hindoo and Moghul descent made inces- 
sant efforts to occupy Giiserat. 

Between 1174 and 1179, Shahab-ud-din ad- 
Yaiiced on Guzerat but he was met on the fron- 
tier and driven back with loss into the deserts 
of Sindh. In 11P4, Ajmir, Kanouj and Benares 
fell in rapid succession to Kutub«ud-din who 
invaded and plundered Guzerat. The Wa- 
ghela dynasty however ruled in the 12th and 
1 8th Century, but in A. D. 1297, Alif Khan, 
brother of king Ala-ud-din, suddenly appeared 
with a large force, defeated Kurun of tlie Wa- 
ghela race, took Anhilwara, sacked Cambay, 
destroyed Sidhpoor and Soronath. Kurun’s 
queen, Cowla Devi, was taken to the empemrs 
harem, and his daughter was subsequently cap- 
tured and given to the emperor’s son. From this ! 
time till the close* of the 1 4th century, the 
mahomedan efforts to subdue Guzerat were 
QOnUnaous, but the first who obtained a hold 
wasMazafar, a converted hindu. In 1411, Ahmed 
shah, grandson of Moozaffar shah, changed the 
seat of Gk>vernment from Anhatwara to Kurana* 
watt on the left bank of the Saburmuttee and 
named the new capital Ahmedabad. It was 
built from the materials of Anhalwara, Chan- 
drawati, also from the sandstones of Ahmed- 
nuggur and Dhrangadra and the marbles of the 
Ajmir district. Thus Anhalwara fell. It had 
to the west of India what Venice was 
to Europe, an entrepot of the products of both 
the Eastern and Western hemispheres. 

Ahmedabad has been the capital of Guzerat 
since A. D. 1411. It ranks next to Bombay in 
size and importance among the towns of west- 
ern India. It is built on the left bank of the 
Sabnrmuttee river. It was visited by Mandel- 
sloe in A. D. 1 638, and he relates that there is 
scarce any nation of the world or any commodity 
in Asia, but may be seen in this city.” About 
the beginning of the 18th century, the Mah- 
rattas occupi^ Guzerat, and in A, D. 1755, 
the mahomedan power was finally extinguished. 
The , Portuguese still hold Diu and Damaun, 
but the race that is now supreme is the British. 
Ill A* D* I0I^» they established a factory in 
Gqzerat • Surat and Broach fell into their hands; 
in. A- D- 1780 their army took Ahmedabad, in 
18$^ they took Kuree, and in 1818, they be- 
came the paramount power. Ahmedabad and 
mosi of the sea board of the Gulf of Cambay 
is British territory ; a tract of about equal ex- 
tent in held by the inahratta state of the Gaek- 
w^ ef Baroda, but the great bulk of the pro- 
ving continues in the hands of its original pos- 
seiiQFs^ staled talookdars, subject to paying a 
tribute. The images of ^va and Farias 


nath have been mstored ; the jams continue 
powerful, Krishna and the snn are objects of 
worship, the mahomedans are labourers, arti- 
zans and musicians. The aboriginal race are 
police, and the jain and hindu merchants rule 
the market of Bombay ; under liberal patronage, 
education is fast spreading through the land 
and the educated Guzeratee promises to be a 
great means of inspiring spiritual life among 
the races in India following brahminism.— 
(Arnhitectures of Ahmedabad^ Lmidon 18fi6.^ 

Broach, Bulsar, Perim, Surat, Cambay, Gop- 
nath and Guudevee till recently were the great 
shipping places for the products of upper India 
for cotton, indigo, tobacco, opium, grain, cloth 
and horses. 

The Gaekwar family, sprung in 1 720, from 
Daromaji Gaekwar, Shamslier Bahadur, an offi- 
cer unrier Kharidi Rao Hoikar, and his descend- 
ants ruled till the treaty with the British Gov- 
ernment in 1 802. 

The territories of the Gaekwar have an area 
of 4,399 square miles, with a population of 
1,710 404 and an annual revenue of £600,000. 

Frimep's AntiquitieSy p» 286 amt 
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Kattyawar may be arranged into ten districts 
viz : five northern, Jhalawar, Muchu-Kanta, 
Hallar, Burda and Okhamandil ; and five sou- 
thern, viz. Soreth, Babriawar, Sarweya, Gohel- 
war, and Kattyawar proper. 

The district of Geer, in Kattyawar, is full of 
almost inaccessible fastnessses, which for ages 
have given shelter to outlaws and robbers. In 
A. D. 770, Wullubhipur, the present Wulleh, 
tell before an in-road from the north of a race 
whom Mount Stuart Klphiiistone supposes to 
have been Persians under Nowsherwan the great, 
supposed by Colonel Tod, to have been Scythians, 
and by another authority, to have been Indo- 
Bactrians. In A. D. 1024, it was overrun by 
Mahmood of Ghazni whose army consisted of 
the flower of Turkistan, and Somanath in Deo 
Pattan then fell before him. The mahomedans 
from the north long held a feeble sway. The 
district of Diu is Portuguese, and thoush the 
town has been repeatedly besieged by rulers of 
Guzerat and the Dekhan, it continues in their 
power. The mahomedans who had only gained 
a partial authority over the raj puts of Kattia- 
tvar, were succeeded by the Peshwa and Gack- 
war in 1755, who could only collect the^ re- 
venue by means of troops, in Mulfc giri or 
circuits. But, in 1808, Colonel Alexander 
VFalker the Resident at the GalkwaPs court, 
was able to arrange for payment to the Gaik- 
war from the rajput chiefs, of a certain fixed 
sum assuzarainty. .When the Peshwa was over- 
thrown in 1817, the British succeeded that 
power in the chief control : The tributaries 
are ealted talukdars, of whom there ere !S^24 
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^ iMi^ wbom potseiiw ^elasifo jnria- be tteighbotithDod, and iti every beoudaryiighb 
dictioa in bis own disiriets, only tbe Grassia a Miana or two is killed. , 

gild Mnl Gniasia being allowed to litigate with The climate is equable and temperatd and the 
their ruling chiefs. These are sprung either coast is balmy with the wet breath of ocean 
ftom cadets of the ruling tribe or from pro- breezes blowing fresh from the aouthpole.*^ 
prietors of lands which they had originally 'Gal^Rtv.No.Wi^ Z)cc. 1860.) 
seized end now defend with all tlie pro- Somanath^ Vuttuu Somanath of SothiiUth 
verbial tenacity of the rajput, who freely gives puituii, or Deo Puttun, is a town with a iempji 
and takes life for acres. The principal Qf sanctity in the south or GuZerat ; itC 


and takea life for acres. The principal gf ^jg^J sanctity in the south Or GuZerat ; itC 
talukdars are their Highnesses the nawab ^ates were carried away by Mahmud of Ghtdt- 
of Junagarh,— the Jam of Navanaggar, and jjj 1024, and brought back from Afgliftuis- 

u«.nul nt TlKAwiiBuririir. Raiin nf Porft. lo.io k.. 


the Rawal of Bhowiiaggar, the liana of Pore- 
bunder> the Raj of Draiigdra and the Thakur 
of Murvi. Junagarh, the most important, is 


;an ill 1843 by tlie British troops. Somatiath 
or Somes wara, is a name of the type of Siva* 
I'his idol is related to have been brought tO 
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held by a descendeut of Sheer Khan, Babi, a indiH from the kaaba, on the advent of MahC* 
soldier of fortune who seized it in the general med. Brahiriinical records, however, refer it td 
anarchy which preceded the subversion of the ^jjg tj,ng gf Krishna. The Soraaimtli idol, ill 
Moghuls. fact, Was one of the twelve great lingnms then 

The Jam of Navanaggar is the head of the ggt up in various parts of India, several of 
Kattyawar branch of the great class of Jharija which were destroyed by the early mahomedait 
rajputs which surged into the conutry from conquerors. It seems established that the wor- 
Siiidli about the middle of the 15th century, ship of Siva, under this type prevailed through-* 
and another stem of which is represeuled by the gu^ India at least as early as - the 5th or 6lh 
Bao of Cutch. century. The temple stood in the country of 

The Rawal of Bhownuggur is at the head of goretli; a province of the peninsula of Guzerat, 
the Gohil rajputs, a race driven in from Mar- which is now more generally known under tl^ 
war by the Ibathor in A. D. 1,5200. He is des- nanjc of Kattywar ; and which is celebrated m 
cendeiil from Mokheraju, a sea rover, who in the Puranas for containing five inestimable 
the 14th century occupied Perim island at the blessings. First, the river Goomptee ; second, 
mouth of the Gulf of Cambay and whose shade beautiful women ; third, good horses ; fourth, 
is to the present day propitiated by the passing Somnautli , and fifth, Dwaraka. Among the 
mariner. The people are deeply engaged in ,uanv places in tsoreth that are held sacred by 
commerce. , the Hindoos, Somnath or Soiniialb Pattan, as 

The Rana of Porebunder, styled Puneberia, jt more generally termed, has always been one 
represents the Jetwa, one of the four ancient gf ^he most remarkable. It stands one or two 
races still extant in the peninsula. In the miigg frgm the sea, at the junction of three 
days of Mahmud all the west and north of rivers, the Hurna, Kupula, and Sersutty, at a 
Kattyawar, belonged to the Jetwa rajputs, bui (iistance of three miles lo the east of the poit 
the foray’s of the Jliala and Jhareja have con- gf Belawul. The idol iiself, Somnath, is 
fined them to their present district, the shaggy gug of the twelve symbols of Mahadeo or Siva, 
range of hills called Burda. . ^ which are said to have descended from beayen 

The Jhala, who own the raj of Hulwud ^g earth. The holy image was, according 
Drangdra, as their chief, are supposed lo have ^g mahomedan authors destroyed by Mahmiid, 


as ineir emci, jg iijanumecaii numwia — 

sprung from an olTshooi of Auliilwara, on the jjud ju late years Ahela Bhaee, the widow 
extinction of which dynasty they obtained larg gfg prince of the Mahratta family of Hol- 
territorial aggrandisement. kar, erected a new temple on the ex^t sito 


iicrribunai aggraiioiseuiciib. Kar, crcuicu « w.. — 

In the Jhalawar district, the property stolen, gf that which was demolished, A symbol of 
or the thief, must be produced,, and the paggi Mahadeo has been placed in this temple, which 
who trace the pag or foot-prints, are there the jg deemed peculiarly propitious to those yrhd 
most famous. desire offspring. Not fur from this, the biiidM 

The Thakur of Murvi is a Jharija and was is shown a solitary peepul-tree on the 

the first in Colonel Walker’s time to abaudou bank of the Sersutty river, which he is 
infanticide. He has possessions iu Cutch. stands on the exact spot where shree Knsh^ 
Sidi Negroes —The fortified port of Jaffera- received the mortal wound from an arrow 

badorMuzuffenibadis heldbythe-descendant terminated his inc^mn 

of an African rover, the Sidi of Janjira. Mahmud left noi 

Thei/»oi«»ofMalli*inMuch*-K«iitaonthe against it, in September A. D.IO-*; 
bank, of theMuchu river, aw the real mwter. o! meroue army ^ 

MuUit They have a Thakur, but own allegiance volanteere, the flower of the .o^h of rurki(^|. 
only to thfarownCbowhattiaorheadeof tnbee. Ajmirand Anhilwam fell before him. Ad^f.> 
Wy aio t« rb "lant.takoMrnee a» aoldieiaiii cing againat Sonmatb, for two daj«, 
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devoted ibllowm wero beaten headlong back by 
the valour of the rajpooti, fighting for hearth 
and altar. On the third day, Mahmud led a 
furious charge in person, five thousand hindooa 
lay dead and the day aras won. When he en- 
tered the shrine of Som-Iswara, he beheld a 
superb edifice of hewn stone, its lofty roof sup- 
ported by pillars curiously carved and set with 
precious stones. In the adytum, to which no 
external light penetrated and which was illu- 
minated only by a lamp suspended from the 
centre by a golden chain, appeared the symbol 
of Som-lswara, a stone cylinder which rose 
nine feetin height above the fioor of the temple 
and penetrated six feet below it. Two frag- 
ments of this object of idolatrous worship were 
at the kings order, taken off, that one might be 
thrown at the threshold of the public mosque 
and the other at the court gate of his own 
palace of Ghazni. Other fragments were reser- 
ved to grace the holy cities of Mecca and Mcdi* 
na. While Mahmud was thus employed a 
crowd of brahmans offered au enormous ran- 
som if the king* would desist from further miiti- 
istion: — Mahmud hesitated : but after a mo- 
ments pause, he exclaime<l that he would be 
known by posterity not as the idol seller but as 
the destroyer- The work of destruction then 
continued and was rewarded by the discovery in 
the vaults below the adytum of untold treasures. 
Thus fell Somanah. Its gates were taken to 
the mosque of Ghazni from which they were 
removed when the British troops returned 
from the occupation of the country in 1842. 
On this occasion. Lord Kllenbrough issjied the 
following notice in the form of a proclamation 
from the Governor General to all the princes 
and chiefs, and peoples of India. 

My brothers and my friends. — Our vic- 
torious army bears the gates of the temple of 
Somnautli in triumph from Afghanistan, and 
the despoiled tomb of sultan Mabmood looks 
upon the ruins of Ghuznee. 

** The insult of 800 years is at last avenged. 
The gates of the temple of Somnauth, so long 
the memorial of your humiliation, are become 
the proudest record of your national glory — 
the proof of your superiority in arms over the 
nations beyond the Indus. 

to you, princes and chiefs of Sirhind, of 
Bigwarra, of Malwa, and Guzerat, I shall 
ooinroit this glorious «trophy of successful war. 

“You will, yourselves, with all honour, 
t^DSmit the gates of sandal wood through 
your respective territories, to the restored 
temple of Somnauth. 

“ The chiefs of Sirhind shall be informed 
at yrbattime our victorious army will first 
deSver the gates of the temple into their guar* 
t diansbip, at the foot of the bridge of the 
K Snttei. 


My Brothers and my Briends^l have 
ever relied with confidence upon your attaoh* 
ment to the BritUh Government. You see 
how worthy it proves itself of your love, when 
regarding your honour as its own, it exerts 
the power of its arms to restore to you the 
gates of the temple of Somnauth, so long the 
uiemorial of your subjection to the Afghans. 

“ For myself, identified with you in interest 
and in feeling, 1 regard with all your own 
enthusiasm the high achievements of tbst 
heroic army, reflecting alike immortal honor 
upon my native and upon my adopted country. 

“ To preserve and to improve the happy 
union of onr two countries, necessary as it is 
to the welfare of ))oth, is the constant object 
of my thoughts. Upon that union depends the 
security of every ally, as well as of every sub- 
ject, of the Jiriiish Government, from the 
miseries whereby, in former times, India was 
afilicted ; through that alone has our army now 
waved its triumphant standards over the ruins 
of Ghuznee, and planted them upon the Bala 
Hissar of Cabul. 

** May that good Providence, which has 
hitherto so manifestly protected me, still ex- 
tend to me its favour, that I may so use the 
power now intrusted to my bands, as to ad- 
vance your prosperity and secure your hap- 
piness, by placing the union of our two coun- 
tries upon foundations which may render it 
eternal.’* “ KLLENBOROUGH .’* 

But the gates never rcHched their destina- 
tion. Public opinion stopped them en-route. 

Of the fragments of the lingum which were 
conveyed to Ghuzni and plnced at the door of 
the great mosque, one portion brought back 
by the British Army soldiers, after the Aftghan 
vvar, in 1842 was offered to the temple by 
Lord Ellenborough but was not accepted. 

When Somnath temple, was plundered by 
Mahmood in A. D. 1024, Bheem deo, was rul- 
ing.-.^«. //. 1843. Vol. Xlp. 167. 
Townsend*8 Outram and Havelock's, 49. 
Prinsep, p, 284, note to Malcolm's History of 
Persia^ VoL L ch, ix, 

Miam, — Amongst the tribes of Kattyawar 
are the Miana of Mallia in Muchakanta on the 
banks of the Muchu river, the real masters of 
Mallia. They have a thakur but own allegiance 
only to their own chawhattia or heads of tribes. 
They are turbulent, take service as soldiers in 
the neighbourhood and in every boundary fight, 
a Miana or two is killed. 

Wagh&t, — Okhamandal, a sterile jungly tract 
in the extreme west of the peninsula, contains 
about 13,000 inhabitant^ These are the 
Wagber. . Their only important places ere the 
holy bindu site of Dweraka on the wesLcoast 
aad Beyt, a pwaH ielaad a few milcp to the 
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Aortii ^th sbrines boasting of scarcely inferior 
holiness. Okhamandel, as also Umreyli in Kat- 
tyawar proper and Korinar in south Kattyawar, 
ife under the direct rule of the Gaekwar, and 
are the Alsatia of Kattyawar. Thrice,->inl803, 
1858, and October 1859, they repulsed British 
troops, and at length in 1860, were seemingly 
dispersed or surrendered. On a former occa- 
sion, the rapidity and severity of the vengeance, 
in the escalade of the strong-hold of the Wag- 
her pirates of Dwaraka by ihe British force un- 
der the Hon. Colonel Lincoln Stanhope, induced 
Singram the chief of the Badhail of Bcyt to 
sue for terms, and he agreed to surrender Beyt, 
and to live at Aramra on a stipend furnished by 
his suzerain, the Gaekwar. These Wagher of 
Dwaraka, who with the Badhail of Aramra, 
were long the terror of these seas, are a spu- 
rious branch of the Jhareja family of Bhooj, 
one of whom called Abra, with the cognomen 
of moochwal or the wickered, from a tremen- 
dous pair of these adjuncts to the face, came 
from Cutch in the time of Kinna Sowah, in 


would constitute a distinct principality subject 
to a similar subdivision at the decease of each 
subsequent holder. Each minor tributary thus 
possesses a body of kinsmen who are collective* 
ly termed the Bhaiad or brotherhood. The 
Jharejha of Guzerat, were till lately addicted 
to female infanticide. In 1818, Captain 
McMurdo estimated the members of Jharejha 
in Cutch at about 12,000 persons of whom 
only about 30 were women. The Jharrjba 
killed their daughters to avoid paying for them 
heavy marriage portions. The Jharejha of 
Cutch are stated by Mrs. Elwood to be a branch 
of ihe Sindh Summa stock, of Arabian extrac* 
tion, descended from a child of a mahomedan 
zamindar by a daughter of a petty chief in 
Cutdi, whose descendents settled in Powar and 
Patcham. They marry daughters of the Jhalla, 
Wagel, Sodha and Gohil rajputs. 

Kathi.—The Kathi of Kattyawar proper 
immigrated into their present site in the eighth 
century and are supposed to be of Scythian 
origin. Their religion is a hinduism, mixed 


whose family he intermarried, and from whom 
he held in charge the tha’na, or garrison of 
the castle of Goomtcc, or Dwaraka. 11 is son 
had offspring by a woman of impure caste, 
and they assumed the name of Wagair, with 
the distinctive office of Manik, or gem. The 
last four chieftains of this race were Mahap- 
Manik, Sadool Manik, Saraeah-Manik and 
Muloo-Manik, who with all his kin and mot- 
ley company of Wagair, Badhail, Arab, &c, 
after a desperate defence, was slain in the 
storm, or attempted retreat. 

Throughout the sea-coast of Saurashtra, at 
Gogo and Mandavie, are seamen who call them- 
selves hindns, but who keep entirely distinct 
from all other classes. Some of them claim a 
descent from the mariners of the Arabian bores, 
kut still as hindus, 

Portuguese. — The district of Diu is Portu- 
guese. The town has been repeatedly besieged 
by rulers of Guzerat and the Dekhan, but it 
continues in the power of the Portuguese. 

Je«u>a.— The liana of Purebunder, styled 
Puncheria, represents tlie Jetwa, one of the 
four ancient races still extant in the peninsula. 
In the days of Mahmud, all the west and north 
of Kattyawar belonged to the Jetwa rajputs but 
theforeys of the Jhala and Jhareja have confin- 
ed them to their present district, the shaggy 
range of hills called Burda. 

^areya.— -The Jhareja are a rajput race in 
Guzfcrat and Cutch with a branch in Knttya- 

^ar. The tribes of Rajputana have apolitical 

ayatem similar to the feudal practice of Europe. 
Gn the demise of a chief, the members of his fa- 
ttily would be entitled to a certain appanage of 
kit demeanesi and every district ao acquired 


with a sun worship. While the rajputs have a 
modified })rimogeniture, the Katti inherits by 
equal division. They are innately turbulent and, 
of all the tribes, have ever given the greatest 
trouble. Several people or branches of the 
same people are known by this name. At 
present, the peninsula of Guzerat is divided into 
numerous chieftainships, and although the 
Kathi hold but a small portion, yet by some 
conventional process, this Indo-Getic tribe has 
given its name to the entire peninsula, and Kal- 
tyawar has completely superseded Saurashtra. 
There was, however, an intermediate term used 
to designate it (before the irruption of the 
Katti) a terra familiar to the author of Alma- 
gestum, as well as to the hindu geographers, 
and this was Lar-des, from the tribe of Lar, 
whence the Larica or Larice of the Greeks. Col* 
Tod tells us that the Katti, the ancient foe of 
Alexander, are not only fairer than those round 
them but blue eyes are met with amongst 
them, indicative of their northern origin. 
{Travels, p. 2 05.) Another writer tells us that 
the Jun and Kathi, are tall, comely and long 
haired races, who have vast herds of camels 
and black cattle, from which the towns m 
furnished with ghee or clarified butter, and the 
people themselves provided with libations of 
milk. Amongst the various branches of this 
nomadic race, the most celebrated is the Co-- 
man-Cathi. Abulgazi describes a famous tribe 
in Kharezm, the ancient Chorasmia,n caliedv 
Comani, the remains of which were expelled by 
Chengis Khan; and the royal author adds„. 
“ Urgens was not always the capital : snd'^ 
Abulfeda tells us Cath, also spelt Kaht^ in 
41 o 45* N. lat. was formerly the metropolis;*^^ 
What affinity there was between these, thi 
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l^ople of Cat-hay, it wera vain to aik : it is 
sufficient for our purpose to trace them from 
the Five Rivers, and to observe that the name 
of their first settlement in Kattyawar, was* 
Gat’h-kot, from which, as stated, they were 
dislodged by the first Jhareja colony from 
Sind. It is said of them, that they repeat 
couplets describing their migration from Mool- 
tan and temporary settlement in the tracts 
called Fawin, north of the Kunn and of Mcgum 
Bao their leader conducting the first Cat’hi 
colony across the gulf into Saurashtra eight 
hundred years ago : and so predominant was 
their power that it changed the ancient name 
of the peninsula to Kat'hi-war. — Tod's Travelsy 
p. 456-7. 

Jain , — Mount Aboo, in Jain estimation, is 
the holiest spot on earth, Dilwarra according to 
tradition has been famous from a remote an- 
tiquity. Hindoo temples are said to have exist- 
ed thereto which, since A. D. 1034, pilgrims as- 
sorted, but all traces of them have disappeared ; 
on their traditional site, however, at Dilwarra, 
Bimul Sah, a rich jain merchant, and others, 
erected the celebrated jain temples which are 
now there. 

Lake, a mixed race near Mount Aboo. The 
name is probably a corruption of the bindi 
word Log, people. It is supposed that the 
Bhil race were the aborigines of Mount Aboo 
and the neighbouring hills, but at some remote 
time became mixed with marauding rajpoots 
from the plains and with tlie workmen who 
were so long engaged in building the Dilwarra 
temples. This mixed race called themselves Loke 
and are now in possession of almost all the land 
under cultivation. 

AgJiora are ascetics in the neighbourhood of 
Aboo said to have resided there from the most 
ancient times and formerly to have been canni- 
bals, hence their other name, Mard-klior. 


VanniOf a race of Guzerat seems identical 
with the bauya or banyan ; they are of the 



Vani. 

JBhat r Charm , — Peculiar races are the 
Bard and Charan of Rajputana and Guzerat. 
The Bhat or bards of India are of three sorts, 
the Magadha or historians ; the Sata or genealo- 
gists, and the Bandi or court minstrels, whose 
duty, in older times, it was to salute the king 
or chief, in the early morning, wishing him long 
life and prosperity. These are the bards and 
. minstrels of central India. The bards from 
their sacred character were often employed as 
convoys of travellers and their property, in 
.tandabs or caravans. Throughout rsjputanah 
they are regarded, as a sacred order, and as the 
htsratary guardians of history and pedigree 


They chant their own verses, or . legends from 
the mythology of India. The Charan like the 
Bhat, are a sacred race. Formerly it was usual 
for travellers in Malwah and GuzeVat, to hire 
a Charan to protect them and the sanctity of 
his name was generally sufficient. If robbers 
appeared, he stepped forward waving his long 
white garments and denouneed in verse, in- 
famy and disgrace on all who should injure 
travellers under the protection of the holy 
members of Siva. If this failed, be stabbed 
himself with a dagger in the arm declaring 
that his blood was on their heads ; and if all 
failed, he was bound in honor to stab himself to 
the heart. — Hind^osyf, 75. 

Bahria. — The Babria tribe of cultivators of 
Kattiwar have seventy-two sub-divisions. The 
Babreawar district is named after them.— 
Wilson. 

liehari. — ^The Rebari of Guzerat are a class 
of nomadfi shepherds who real camels, sheeps, 
goats and subsist by the sale of the wool and 
milk, not of the animals. — Wilson. 

iSahalm i\\ Guzerat are a low castei employed 
in tending cattle. 

Mewasy a koli tribe of free-booters in Gu- 
zerat. 

ATo/i,— On the western side of India a nu- 
merous race are the Koli : they arc the labour- 
ers and lower cultivators in Guzerat. 

The Olgana and Dher are outoastes of 
Guzerat. 

Ujain lies to the north of the Nerbuddah, 
and south of the river Mahi, 

Lions are still found in the Geer jungles, 
there are no tigers, and Captain Postans ob- 
serves that while Kattiwar abounds with the 
tiger and lion species, Cutch, the i^ighbouring 
province, is free from this terrible infliction. 
The rao of Clutch, at one period, had several 
dens filled with wild beasts. — Tostans Weslern 
India. Vol. 11. />. 158. Tod*s Travels. Mai- 
colvCs Persia \ Calcutta Review. Hindoos, p. 
75. Mrs, Elwood's Letters, f^ol. ll p> 113. 
ToJs Rajasthan, Vol, I. p. 59. ToJs Tror 
vels, p. 466, 7, 220, 440-441. Townsend's 
Outram and Outram, 

Peninsula of India . — The greater part of 
the Peninsula of India is occupied by settled 
races, many of them well educated, with a largo 
literature and earnestly pursuing apiculture, 
with many gardening races, possessing tribal 
names. The farmers are styled kunbi in Mah- 
ratta ; kapalu in Telugu ; wakigiru in Canarese, 
ryot or khet-karni in Hindi, and they are all 
bold, self-reliant and vigorous; they have horned 
cattle and carts, some of them have horses, and 
the institutions of all are essentially demooratio. 

Mr. Campbell tells us that in Hindustan and 
Bengal the republio or village aystem has been 
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gi«Atly dlsiiiYbe^ by the repeated inroads and con* 
quests of foreign races and by the long period 
of mahomedaii rule and the village officers and 
servants are there less complete. But, even there, 
the headman and the accountant are almost in- 
variably retained and some of the other officers 
and servants are also to be found and in roost 
instances the offices are hereditary, are capable 
of being mortgaged or sold : are paid by re- 
cognised fees and perquisites, by allotments of 
(Train at the time of harvest or sometimes by 
portions of laud held rent free or at a low quit 
rent. 

In the Cannrese and Mnratha countries the 
village authorities are all still to be found. They 
vary very much in number ami in duties, but 
office holders are to be met who claim to be 
descendents of the persons wlio first settled 
and at dates long before the oldest of the 
European dynasties were estaiilislied. Amongst 
them Potails will be found in the Mahratta 
country, who trace their descent from persons 
who settled, a thousand years ago and more, in 
the villages they now hold and the same is to 
he found amongst the Beddi and Gauda of the 
bouth and East, and it is this that has preserv- 
ed the Indian villages from the changes which 
would otherwise have occurred from the irrup- 
tions of the Aryan, Brahui, Jat, Uajput, Arab, 
Persian, Tartar, Moghul, Afghan, Portuguese, 
French and British. In the south the oifice 
bearers are known amongst the Mahratta as 
Balute or Alute ; among the Canarese as Aya- 
karru, Ayagarru or Ayaugaudlu. Of the offi- 
cers to be found the following may be enumer- 
ated : 

1. Head officer, styled Fotail, Beddi, 
Gauda. 

2. Assistant do. or Changala. 

3. Accountant, or Kalkarni. 

4. District do. or Despandi. 

5. Ghaudari, or convener of trades, 

6. Money-changer, assayer, gold and sil- 
versmith, or Potadar. 

7. Barber or Nhawi, or Nni. 

8. Washerman, Parit, Dhobi. 

9. IVsmple servant, or Gurao, 

10. Garpenter or Sutar. 

11. potter or kuini)har. 

\2, Gate-keeper or watchman, usually a 
pariah or Mhar, Mhang, Rarauai or Bhil, called 
cskaat, veskar, tallari. 

13. Waterman do. do. do. 

14. Astrologer or Josi. 

15. Shoemaker or Mhang. 

16. Bhat or Bard 

17. Maulaoa or Mullfl) a mahomedan priest* 

18* Corn meter. 

I 19* Blacksmith. 

20 Notary*. 


21. Sweeper. 

22. Tailor. 

23. Physician. 

24. Musician Glossary I 

People of the Peninsula — Dravidian is a 
term which Dr. Caldwell has recently applied 
to the vernacular tongues of the great ma- 
jority of the inhabitants of Southern India* 
With the exception of Orissa, and of those 
districts of Western India and the Dekhaa 
where Gajarathi and the Marathi are spoken^ 
the whole of the peninsular portion of India, 
from the Yindhya mountains and the rivet 
Nerbudda to Gape Comorin, appears to have 
been peopled, from the earliest period, by 
difierent branches of one and the same race, 

I speaking different dialects of one and the same 
'anguage, and scattered off-slioots from the 
same stem may be traced still further north 
mid west, as far as the llajmahal hills, and the 
mountain fastnesses of Beluchistan. The name 
for this class of languages is not yet definitely 
lettled. Dr. Caldwell excluding the Bajmabal, 
the Uraon and the Brahui, designates as Dra- 
vidian, nine idioms current in Southern India» 
viz., Tamul, Telngu, Canarese, Malayalam, 
lulu, Toda, Kota, Gond or Goand, Khond or 
Knnd or Ku, and says it has been remarked 
that in the ten cultivated languages of the Dra- 
vidian tongue, Sanscrit words are not at all, or 
but very rarely employed. He tells us that, of 
all the Dravidian tongues, no two are so nearly 
related to each other as to be mutually intelli- 
gible to the people who speak them except ia 
the simplest and most direct manner*—; 
{Dr. Caldwell* 8 Comparative Grammar.) 

Mr. Hodgson alludes to this, and remarks 
that the insulation of the several members of 
the Tamulian body has led to an extremity of 
lingual diversencss which, as contrasted with 
the similarity of their creed and customs, is 
the enigma of their race. In Hindi and Urdu, 
though the structure is the same, vocables 
make a difference which is broad and clear, 
owing to the evidently foreign elements of the 
diversity. Not so, however, in the Tamulian 
tongues, in which there is very little of foreign 
element : all is homogeneousness in the voca- 
bles, and from its sameness of kind is less open 
to distinct separability. 

The nations and races whom Mr. Hodgson 
designates Tamulian, are styled by Mr. Logan 
and Dr, Caldwell, Dravidian. They are found 
in different parts of India, from Himalaya to 
Capo Comorin, in varying numbers but aro 
about a fifth part of the population of British 
India and Dr. Caldwell estimates the propor- 
tionate numbers of several of the races ^ 
whom the Tamulian languages and dial4(||| 
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600,000 


Tamal 10.000, OOOIBuda 

Telttgtt 14.000.000 Kota 

Canarese 5,900.000 6ond 

, Malaylam 2.600 , OOo'Ku 

Tula ISO.OOOjTotal 

About 20,000,000 of these are British sub- 
jeets, and the remainder are under the native 
states of Hyderabad, Travancore and Cochin. 
In this enumeration, however there have not 
been included the idioms of the fragments of 
nations the Uamusi, the Korawa, the Lombadi, 
the Yedar, the Male-Arasar &c., &c., and the 
various wandering predatory or forest tribes of 
whom notices will be hereafter given. Their 
dialects afford another proof that the several 
peoples speaking them arrived at various periods, 
at their present sites. 

NovtrArim Reives. Fragmentary, — Accord- 
ing to Mr. W. W. Hunter, India is partly 
peopled by races distinct from the Arian popu- 
lation. Some of these, he says, have preserved 
their ethnical identity in sequestered wilds, 
Others have merged as helots or low castes into 
the lowland Hindus and these now fragmentary 
peoples form the debris of a widely spread 
primitive race. 

In his dictionary of the Non-Aryan languages 
of India and High Asia, he classes all langu- 
ages as under : — 

1. * Infleeiing types . — ^Arabic ; Sanscrit. 

2. Compounding types. — Bask ; Finnic ; 
Magyar ; Turkish ; Circassian ; Georgian ; Mon- 
golian ; Mantshu ; Javanese ; Ngoko Javanese, 
Krntna ; Malay. 

3. Isolating fypes.— Chinese of Nankin ; 
Amoy. Pekin, Shanghai and Canton ; Japanese. 
Brahui. 

4. Chinese frontier and Thibet. — Gyami ; 
Gyarung ; Takpa ; Manyak ; Thochu ; Sokpa ; 
Horpa ; Tibetan. 

6. Nepal, {West to East)* — Serpa ; Sun- 
war; Gurung ; Murmi ; Magar; Tliaksya ; 
Pakhya ; Newar ; Liinbu. 

6. Kiranti ^oup^ East Kiranti ; 

Hodong ; Bungchenbung ; Chhingtangya ; 
Nachhereng ; TValing ; Yakha ; Cboiirasya ; 
Kulungya ; Thulungya ; Balungya ; Lohnrong ; 
Llmbicbhong ; Balali ; Sang-pang ; Dumi ; 
Khaling ; Dungraali 


gong Nags ; Tengaa Naga ; Abor Miri ; Sib* 
sagor Miri ; Deoria Chutia ; Singhpo. 

10. irfrato J?iem<rA.—Burman writ- 
ten and spoken ; Khyeng v. Shou;Kami ; Kumi ; 
Mru V. Toung ; Sak. 

82,150,000 11. Siam and Tenasserim . — Talain 


Mon ; Sgau Karen ; Pwo-Karen ; Toungh-tlm • 
Shan : Annamitic ; Siamese ; Abom : Khaiuti 
Laos. 

12. Central Ho (Kol) ; Kol (Singh- 

bum) ; Santali j Bliumij ; Uraon ; Munda- 
la j Rajmahali ; Gondi ; Gayeti ; Rutluk ; 
Naikude ; Kolami ; Madi ; Madia ; Kuri ; Kei- 
kadi ; Khond ; Savara ; Gadaba ; Yerukala ; 
Chentsu. 

13. Southern India . — ^Tamil ancient and 
modem; Malayalma do. do.; Teliigu ; Karnataka, 
ancient and modern, Tuluva ; Kurgi ; Toduva 
Toda ; Kota ; Badaga ; Kurumba ; Irula ; Ma- 
labar, Sinhalese. 

Writing further on the Non-Arian languages 
of India and High Asia, Mr. W. W. Hunter says 
(p. 22.) that his book contains primeval roots 
common to both Arian and non-Arian speed), 
in a far moredeiinite manner than the similar 
indications by which scholars have sought to 
reduce the Semitic and Indo-Germanic families 
to a cognate source. 

Many ot the non-Arian peoples of India, 
he tells us, take their tribal designations from 
the word for “ Man” in their respective dialects, 
and the very general terra mi (man), with 
some prefixed or suffixed syllable, supplies the 
bases of the race name to not less than forty 
ascertained tribes, thus l)u-mi, Kami, Kumi ; 
Angami Naga, Mithan Naga. And if we recog- 
nise the non-Arian phonetic displacements 
of m and Z and of 1 and r, the list can be great- 
ly increased ; thus, in the Sak, In ; Toung. 
mru ; Murmi, mi ; Thaksya, mli ; and the root 
li affords the generic term houm man, to a 
whole series of tribal names. Thus Balali; 
Mali, the people of Rajraahal ; Bhima-li ; San- 
tali ; Bangali, meaning the people of Bala, 
Banga, and so forth ; Li is thus often added to 
specific names for man, to form names for abo- 
riginal tribes. In Santali, Zi furnishes the nomen- 
clature connected with the propagation of our 
species such as lai, laih, &c., and appears in » 
dill, a child ; le^daha or laddco, children : hhf 


3^ !So/Nepal.~T)M ; Denwar ; » generation of ™en (Wi) nnjjj 


Knaunda ; Tharu. 

Lepcha (Sikkim). 

Bhutani v. Lhopa. 

8. N. E. BengfaZ.— Bodo; Dhimal ; Kocch; 
Giaro . Eachari. 

Eastern Frontier of Bengal. — Muai- 


aboriginal castes of Lower Bengal. 

The root Jeo, with the generic affii U, i* 
with in all periods of history and in all 1**“^®* 
The Mahabarata and Vishnu Parana, speak of 
Ko-li tribes in connection with Mikala, Bravida, 

KiraUandothers, and the AitawyaBiabmana, 

i\. Angpimi Ni^ia"; Namaang Naga; Now- speaks of the KoU a$ Baaya. 


pturi ; Mithan Naga : Tablang Naga ; Khari 
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Among a seetioii of tbe non-Aryan nces of’ 
India, or aborigines as Mr. Hunter styles them, 
is tbe root Ao, shortening in some to hu and 
ba, or interchanging into Eo, Ku and Ka. This 
root Ho furnishes the specific word for Man 
amongst tbe Kol tribes of Central India and is 
one of the oldest and most widely spread roots 
for Man. In the Sanscrit play, the Mrichha kati, 
go^lio isMan, among the Kur, near Ellichpore, 
it is ho ho. Amongst the Siamese it is Khon 
or Kun^ which is the same form as it takes 
amongst the Khond . — Mr IV. W, Hunter, 
Bama, now a deified warrior, was the leader of 
one invasion of the southern part of the 
Peninsula of India and of Ceylon, and his in- 
road seems to have been a great occasion of 
breaking up and scattering the races in the 
east of the peninsula. He advanced into the 
forests of Dandacaranya, scattering the prior 
inhabitants, as he advanced, whom he described 
as rakshashaor demons, driving some of them 
into the forests and mountain retreats where 
they still reside in a barbarous freedom, and 
reducing others to the state of predial slavery, 
in which, the Pariah, the Pallar, Ghcriimar and 
other humbled races are now dwelling in the 
plains. To such invasions is owing the circum- 
stance that each province in India has its own 
peculiar helot races ; and each range of moun- 
tains and each forest tract its own tribes of 
wild savages either wholly independent or par- 
tially subject to their more civilized neighbours 
in the open country. There may be instanced the 
Pahari of the Rajmahnl hills on the banka of the 
Ganges, and from tiieir locality westwards 
through all the races in the Yindhya hills, the 
Meena, the Mair, the Blieel, and the Koli, 
southwards through the races in Bustar, and 
Gondwana, amongst the Sonthal, the Gond^ 
the Kond; Chenchwar; Souriah,tlie Yanadi, the 
Irular \ the Kurumbar the Bcder, the Kallar, to 
theMalayali or mountaineers in the south,an infi- 
nite succession of races and tribes, with customs, 
and speaking languages, differing greatly from 
the inhabitants in the plains, — besides whom 
are numerous migratory races, without country, 
town, or house, as the Korava, Wadawar, 
Yerkalwar and Pardi. 

The ancient Sanscrit writers give names of 
ancient races with whom the Arians came in 
contact in their advance to the Ganges, some 
■of which cannot now be traced. But, amongst 
others, according to Mr. Hunter, the Chandala^ 
were of the same stock and formed their name 
from tbe same root as the aboriginal races of 
oorthem India at tbe present day. The 
Ghandala, as their personal appearance, habits 
and occupations are described by ancient 
writers, were evidently a prior race, who before 
advance of the Aryane had been reduced 
other non-Ajyaiii into a helot race and have 


long since merged as serfs into the hinda 
population. The whole nomenclature of tho 
helot castes among the mixed hindus, both in 
ancient and modern times is derived, he says, 
from the aborigines : thus, he indicates the 
Mali, gardeners and landless husbandmen, who 
take their name from the tribal term MaUy man. 
The Horn, Dam and Dumi ; the Kharwar, the 
Kheroar or ancient Santal, and the present- 
Kheria of Central India. The Chaura serfs of 
the Panjab, descendents of the Chaura military 
culcasies of the Mahabnrata. The Coolee or 
Kuli all over India, and the Uadi a helot race 
of Bengal. — 

Kirata or Keranti, are a warlike, aboriginal 
tribe spoken of by ancient Sanscrit writers, and 
classed by Mann and by the Mahabharata a» 
outcaste military peoples, along with the Kha« 
i sa, China, Dravida and other recognised non- 
Aryan races, and occupy at this day the exact 
position assigned to them by the Vishnu Pura-, 
na, to wit the eastern border of Bharata-var- 
sha. 

Savara Saha according to Manu was one of 
the outcaste military tribes. 

China is a race alluded to by ancient Sanscrit 
writers, as dwelling on the extreme East but 
further into India than at present, and Mr; 
Hunter, (p. 28) considers that the aborigi.. 
nal races of the Eastern peninsula, Burmah and 
India north of the Yindhya range derived their 
speech from a source common to themselves and 
the Chinese. 

ZJflJsyflr.— The Ailareya Brahroana says most 
of the Dasya, are sprung from Yisvamitra, and 
Sanscrit writers applied the term Dasya, to aU 
the aborigines from the Naga of North Eastern 
Bengal, throughout all India, to the indigenous 
castes of Ceylon, to wit, the Koli-Sarpa, Ser- 
pent Kol or snake races. 

Tamul . — In the peninsula of India, where 
theTamul is spoken, in tbe extreme south-east, 
by about ten millions of men, the people are, 
generally speaking, a dark colored and short 
stalured race, energetic, fiery, and quarrelsome, 
but not vindictive. Most of them have em- 
braced brahminism, but the outcastes and frag- 
mentary tribes have a spirit and a devil wor- 
ship and the worship of the local deities called 
Ammnn. 

Telugu , — On the eastern borders of ths 
peninsula, where the Telugu is spoken by about 
14 millions of people, the people are a taller and 
fairer race than the Tamul, many of the more 
northern of them being equal in stature to the 
Arlan hindus of the north. They are more 
brahminical than the Tamulian, races, and axe 
as energetic as the latter though less restless, 

Caname.— Tbe people who speak Canaiese 
are about five millions in number, chiefly 
the centre of the peninsula ; they are a laU ud 



imtk» 

•HignUrly f rmful race with whom, as amongst 
the Kondians in Ceylon, a community something 
akin to polyandry is very prevalent. In this 
they somewiiHt resemble the Koorg race and 
the Nair of Travancore. 

The Malayalim language, is spoken in the 
south-west of the peninsula by about 2^- millions, 
and the Ttilu, on the sea-board somewhat to 
the north, by about 100,000 or 150,000. 

iSTodu^a.— The people of Coorg and Mysore 
speak aCaiiarese (lialeot; and on the Neilgherry 
hill are the Kota about a thousand in number, 
the Toda about 300 in number, the Budaga 
another small tribe and the Kurumbar and 
Irular. 

In the interior of the peninsula are Qond 
or Goand tribes, and the Khond, Kund or Ku, 
also Dravidian, who are estimated at half a 
million of souls, and the Bhil of Khatideshand 
of the Nerbudda of whose numbers we have not 
aeen an estimate. In addition to these larger 
nations, there are smaller tribes intermixed, 
aome of them living in forests or migratory. 


Tantul country and its iwopiej.— Tama! 
was the language of three ancient dynas- 
ties of whom we have record: The Chola 
of Tanjore and Combaconum, who were settled 
on or near the (^'averi atid Coleroon rivers, and 
who, as some suppose, gave their names to the 
Coromandel or Cliolamandel Coast : the Pan^ 
dya, whose capital is now occupied by the in- 
habitants of Madura ; and the Cliera, who 
ruled at Kerala on the Malabar coast. 

Pandiya, probably a word of Sanscrit origin, 
is the Pandion, the Oi Pandrones, of the 
Greeks, and was the titular name of the dy- 
nasty of Madura : the race were styled Pandyi 
Pandiyas, the king, the Pandyan or Panniva 
Deva. Two embassies were sent by the Pan* 
dyan king to Augustus, the first of which he 
received at Tarragona, the second is mentioned 
by Strabo. The friendship of the Homans was 
sought by only one other hindu prince, (> 
Kerobothros, the king of Chera or Kerala, who 
was also a Dravidian. Mr. Taylor is of opinion 
that Tam id was cultivated in its purity iu the 
ancient Pandiya kingdom. 


Mr. Elliot remarks that all the southern 
dialects become considerably intermixed as 
they approach each other’s limits. Thus the 
three words for egg used indifferently by the 
people speaking Canarese, (matte, tetti, gadda) 
are evidently obtained, the first Tamulian 
matta; the last, from the Telugu, gadda. 
This intermixture, which is of ordinary occur- 
rence in all cognate tongues, is here promoted 
specially by extensive colonizialion of different 
races, as of the Telugu race into Southern India 
under the Bijanagar dynasty, where they still 
exist as distinct communities — and of the 
followers of liamanuja Achary into Mysore, 
where they still are to be seen as a separate 
eiass speaking Tamul in their families, and 
Oamataca in public. 1'he Keddi also, an 
enterprizing race of agriculturists, have mi- 
grated from their original seats near Kaja- 
nmndry, over the whole of Southern India, and 
even into the Maharata country, where they 
are considered the most thriving ryots, and are 
met with as far north as Poona.” The Lom- 
badi, speak a dialect of the Hindustani. The 
Bamnsi and the majority of the Korawa speak 
a patois of the Telugu. The tribes inhabiting 
the hills and forests speak corrupted dialects of 
the languages of the contiguous plains. The 
* Hill Kings* called in Malayalum Male-Arasar, 
the hill tribes inhabiting the Southern Ghauts, 
•peak corrupt Malayalum in the northern part 
of the range, where the Malayalum is the 
prevailing language, and corrupt Tamul in the 
jottthern, in the vicinity of Tamul speaking 
4i^et8. ,(See Ellis’ DisseiUtion and Wilsons’ 
M$idkimk Manuscripts.) ; 


The Tamul language is spoken throughout 
the vast plain of the Carnatic or country below 
the ghauts, termed the Carnatic Paen Chat by 
the mahomedan sovereigns and by the British 
who have succeeded them, The Tamul speaking 
country extends from Cape Comorin to Pulicat 
30 miles north of Madras, and inland from the 
Bay of Bengal, to the Eastern Ghauts, The 
Tamul skirts Mysore on all its eastern frontier, 
is also spoken over the Bara Mahal, Salem, and 
Combaconum, meeting with the MalayalHiu at 
the great gap of Pul^hat, It is spoken also in 
the southern part of the Travancore country, on 
the western side of the Ghauts, from Cape- 
Comorin to the neighbourhood of Trevandruin ; 
also in the northern and north-western parts of 
Ceylon, where Tarnulians formed seUlenaents 
prior to the Christian era, and from whence 
.they have gradually thrust out the Sinishalese. 

The Tamul was, until recently, called by Eu- 
ropeans the Malabar language, and this term is 
even still used amongst the illiterate, but even 
the educated classes write it erroneously,. as Ta- 
mil. It was the earliest developed of all the Dra- 
vidian idioms, is the moat copious and contains 
the largest portion of indubitably ancient forms. 
It includes two dialects, the classical and col- 
loquial, the ancient and the modern, called res- 
pectively the Shen Tamil and the Kodun-Tamu, 
which so widely dilFer that they may almost be 
regarded as different languages. The people at 
present speaking Tamul, are the least scrupulous 
or superstitious, and the moat enterprising 
persevering race .of hindus, and swarm wherever 
money is to be made, or wtoever a »pre ap^ 
thetia or a ipoia aristoeratio people 
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be pnelieil aside. The majority of the Hindu | 
jelrgiottista found in Pegu, Penang, Singapore 
and other places in the east, where they are 
)ciidwn as Klings, are Tamnlians. All through- 
out Ceylon, the coolies in the coffee plan- 
tations are Tamulians ; the majority of the 
money-making classes, even in Oulomlio, arc 
Tamulians, and ere long the Tamulians will 
have excluded the Singhalese from almost every 
office of profit and trust in their own island. 
The majority of the domestic servants, and of the 
camp followers; in the Madras Presidency and 
the half of its army, are Tamulians, and the 
ooolies who emigrate so largely to the Mauritius 
and the West India Islands, arc mostly of the 
Tamul people. Including the Tamul people 
who are residing in the military cantonments 
and distant colonies, and those in South Tra- 
vancore, Northern Ceylon, and excluding all 
mahoraedan, Tiling, and brahmin residents of 
the Tamul country, who amount to at least ten 
per cent, of the whole population, the people 
who speak the Tamul language are estimated by 
]>r, Caldwell at about ten millions. 

Vdlala. — Amongst the Tamul races whohave 
adopted brahminism, the Vellala, alike in num- 
bers and in social rank, take the chief place. They 
are very largely agricultural, and take the hono- 
rific appellation of Mudali or first man, which 
seems to be from the same root as the word 
Mandal, the village headman of Bengal the 
designation Veliala means charitable, but they 
claim to be Vaisya, of the Bu-vansa or agricul- 
tural section. They believe that they came from 
the north. They are shorter and darker than 
brahmins, darker even than the Tiling people, 
but they have in general well formed counte- 
nances and graceful forms, though amongst 
them also occur the decidedly Atrican lip and 
nose and forehead of which Mr. Logan makes 
mention. 

Hllay . — The Tamul race styled Pillai, call 
themselves Yadava or Idaan, also Go-vansa, or 
shepherd race. They are darker and more 
slender and are less engaged in cultivation. 
These also are of the brahminist religion, they 
fire intelligent men. 

The Naeh is another Tamul race who have 
Adopted brahminism, they have few lands and 
are largely employed as farm servants. 

NaUi-Kotkiar. — The Nata-Kothiar race from 
the south of the peninsula all speak Tamul and 
follow brahminism, are large spice merchants, 
and all of them have the marked African pro- 
truding lips and nose sharply cut at the forced. 

^ragmenta/ty races, — Amongst these are Ot- 
tered other tribes and fragments of nations, of 
^hom a mere mention must here suffice. Profes- 
Huxley, writing on Indian ethnology, says 
tha inhabitanta of Hiudostan are broadly distin- 
jjAithable into two groups : first, the people of 
the Dekhan ( secondly, the people who inhabit 


the river plains and northern heights, and have 
thence overflowed the strips of plain which lio 
between the ghats and the sea, add penetrated 
more or less deeply into the Dekhan itself. Me 
is of opinion that proper population of the Dek- , 
ban has no analogue in north-eastern or north* 
western Asia. They are long-headed, dark*, 
skinned and dark-eyed men, with black wavy 
hair, devoid of any inclination to woolliuess; 
not unfre(jiicntly they exhibit prominent brow 
ridges. Any one who has ever seen an Austra* . 
Hail native will be struck with the resemblance 
between the two. They speak languages known 
as Dravidian, and where they have been left in 
their primitive condition are thorough savages. 
The rest of the population of Hindostan is, he. 
says, allied in physical character and language 
either to the adjacent peoples in the north-west 
and the north-cast, or exhibits evidence of being 
the result of the intermixing of such peoples with 
the Dravidians. Thus, on the north and east, 
the scini-civilized people assume more or less 
completely the physiognomy and the linguistic 
peculiarities of the Mongoloid tribes of Tibet . 
and Ultra-Gangeiio Asia. The population of 
all the rest of llindostun, on the other hand, 
exhibits, in physique and in language, obvious* 
signs of the influence of the pale-faced Aryan, 
who he to the north-west, and stretch from the 
waters of the Indus to those of the North Sea,, 
everywhere speaking a language allied to the 
i^anscrit, which forms the basis of all the dia- 
lects of civilized India. In Europe two dis- 
tinct types of these pale-faced people are to be 
observed ; the one having black eyes and hair,, 
and sallow skins ; the other with yellow hair,, 
blue eyes and white ruddy skins. Both these 
types are traceable to the frontiers of Hindo- 
stan, the dark among the Siah’posh, who live 
in the inaccessible valleys of the Hindoo Kush. 
Professor Huxley says there can be no reason- 
able doubt that the population which the Aryana 
found in India were Draviiiian, though whether 
it was already mixed with a Mongoloid element 
from the north-east or not does not appear. 

Mr. Campbell arranges the Turanian abo- 
rigines into iwo sections, as under : 


Northern or Kolarian, 
Luika-kol. ^ Languagei^, 


Ho. 
Bhurni. 
Mimdali. 
Sontal. 


I according ta 
t Max Mailer, 
I unconnected 
I with 
J others. 


any 


Dravidian or Sonthern* 

Tamil Kur u in bar. 

(7ana ra ... K 11 rghar. 

Do, Kota. 

Gond. 

Khond. 

Oraon. 

Rajniahali. 

il/a/ea/a9ii...MaIe Arisar. 

2Wuyu... Ramus i. 

Dravidian aborigines deal in demonology, 
fetishism, frantic dances, bloody and even hit* 
man sacrifices; they are, however, superior to 
the Arian hindus in freedom from disqualifying 
prejudices, but inferior to them in knowMgt 
and all its train of appliances. 
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Tfcese^ tribes art most nnme(ron8,art» tia whom they offer liquor, fleab arid Mf, and 
indeed the mart of the inhalntantsy-in the hilly practice dmiiation. The men do not wear tur- 
oonntty from the western and southern borders bands. They possess lands. They are a ro^ 
of Bengal, Behar and Benares to the frontiers bust, hardy, dark-skinned stalwart race, ath. 
of the Hyderabad and Madras territories, and letic, with well developed'mascles, aoiive of 
from the Eastern ghats inland to the civilized moderate height, the cranium rounded, nar- 
portions of the Nagpore territory, but even, in row in front, forehead low ; eyes large and 
this tract, are evident monuments of old hindu full. They occupy parts of the Madura and 
civilization and of the saiva persuasion Tinnevelly districts, are employed as village 

The aborigines of India, both in physique watchmen and are honest to their employers, 
arid in the structure of their language, present a but have been largely given to thieving'^and 
type analagous to the Negrito of the South gang robberry. They use as food the flesh of 
seas, Papuans, Tasmanians and others, as well all animals except that of the cow. They wear 
at to the nearer Negrito of Malacca and the their hair long and arranged like the women of 
Aridftmans. — {Journal of the Asiatic Society the Dekhan. In their marriages, disparity of 
•ofBengal^ VoL 35, Part ii. 1866. Mr* Camp- ages is not considered, nor is the presence or 
idlf p. 21. Lt. Col. JS. T. Dalton*) assent of the bridegroom necessary, — a blade of 

Kollar or Colleri are a tribe in the Tonda> wood in his absence serving as proxy. They 
man country, in the Yasanga district, in the worship evil spirits, to whom they sacrifice, 
eighteen palliams or districts, and throughout and, on the occurrence of a small pox or cholera 
the Madura district. Until late years they were epidemic, the wiiole village is excited and devil 
«0 predatory that in the south of the Peninsula dances are common. The Maravar women of 
of India, Colleri became the designation of a thief Kamnad and Sivaganga, wear cloths of 25 or 36 
and their name is derived from ** Kaliara,*’ cubits in len^^tli, folded in plats which they fas- 
tbieves, plunderers. In ancient times they seem ten behind. This is ludike other hindu women, 
tohave inhabited the woods froraTrichinopolyto whose cloths do not exceed twenty cubits and 
Cape Comorin. Orme writing of them, describes are fastened on the right side in front. Tiiey 
them in the middle of the 1 8th century as ex- intermarry, some of the sub-divisions not 
pert thieves and plunderers, and the Jesuit, marrying into the father*s family,— but liindus 
Father Martin, says they were very cruel. Pen* n general intermarry with the mothers rela- 
sant writing of them in the ISth century says ions. In Kamnad and Tinnevelly, the titular 
the adjacent countries are covered with thick surname of all Maravar is Dever. — (,Pro. Mad* 
forests and little cultivated by reason of the rW. 1867, />. 4.) 

savage inhabitants, the Polygars and Colleri, i The Kamayana describes the forest (or wil- 
who may be truly styled sylvestrcs homines.** derness) of Dandaca as covering the whole ex- 
The Colleri, he adds, were predatory and their tremity of the southern peninsula, and the rude 
government, as also that of the polygars, feu- inhabitants are designated rakshasba (monsters) 
dal. They are thirty or forty thousand in or vanara (monkeys) the former meaning races 
number. Their country is hilly ; they generally or tribes hostile to the Arians. But vanara is 
sided with the mahomedans and the British in from vana a wilderness and nara a man, that 
the wars against the French in thetinicsof Olive is a wild or uncivilized man, and to this sense 
and Dupleix, They have a first and second as to the wild races in the extreme south, Mr. 
marriage, like the Maravar of Kamnad. The Taylor thinks may be reduced, the fable of 
titular sirname of all Kollar is Ambalakaren. Hanuman, the chief monkey and that of his army# 
Calicoil was the stronghold of the lord para- He says that those who have seen the Collyri 
moant, the rajah of Tondaimandalam, the and Marnva wil readily consider them to ditfsr 
country of the Tondiman, which was an an- from all family likeness of the Arian Hindus, 
cient division of the Peninsula of India, of the and as their visages often resemble baboons 
part now occupied by the Arcot and Ghingleput more than men, it would require even less than 
collectorates. The country of the Tondiman, the ardent poetical imagination of a Valmiki ^ 
H. £. the rajah of Poodoocotta, a petty chief induce the employment of an equivalent word 
is now only a small tract near Trichinopoly.— which would so aptly seem to convey the idea 

(Pennant's Hindustant VoL ii* p* 11. Orm's imparted by their appearance.— ATr. 

Hindustan.) in Madras, — As. Soe, Joum* 

VeUaler* A fragmentary tribe bearing this Manor or S(man^ are a tribe in the south of 
name are said to wander about in the jungles Inmii, about Tinnevelly and Travancore, who 
rif the Poodoocottah estate. They are scantily are toddy drawers. They are a dark skinned 
elrithed and subsision the produce of the jungles, race, with low foreheads, sunken eyes and pro' 
The ifamtgir are a race in the extreme sout^ minent cheek bones, timid and superstitKms. 
rif India, in the Kamnad and Siva Ganga dis- They occupy, in considerable numbers, the d»* 
Itieta, differ from other races. Their language triota of Madura and Tinnevelly, bus are 
And eiistoma differ. They worship local dettios cood lodang as tim Mmvai^ dither^ 
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or fBUmeii Tiny tiH only teooid to the 
i jiinfir in nuinbers, and more than ooe*baif of 
them profeta chnatianity of the protestant or 
Itomish ohhrchei. The other half follow de- 
mooologyt the usual bloody sacrificea and devil 
ciaocet* They are of the Tamulian branch of 
the human race and came from the north of 
Cevion. In the sandy sea coast wastes of the 
south nf the peninsula they have widely extended 
the cultivation of the palmyra tree, and claim 
a siegnorage over these tracts; but they are large- 
ly occupied in extractiug the palm wine. A man 
will attend to about 50 palm trees, ^hanar 
women lately wished to cover their bosoms, and 
their attempt to do so was interfered with by 
the nair race* 

Pa/ravar are a dark skinned, almost black race 
in the extreme south of the Indian peninsula, 
bring in villages along the sea coast and earning 
their bread as fishermen, with nets, lines and 
hooks. They own canoes, which they take to sea 
before daylight and return about noon. Their 
ancestors are said to have been converted by 
Xavier, and they still profess the Komish religion 
but they are druiikensome and dissolute.-^ 
Madras Government Proceedings, 

Muhwa^ are fishermen in Malabar ; those of 
north Malabar follow the rule of descent a 
mstrice but those in the south, permit of descent 
of property to sons. 

Shembadawar are fishermen of Southern 
India. 

HILL BACBS, — The Kardar race occupy 
the Animallai hills in the collectorate of Coimba- 
tore. They are open, independent, straight- 
forward, men, simple and obeying their Mopens 
or chiefs. They are strong-built and active, 
with woolly hair and something of the African 
features and file their front teeth to a point. 
The women wear enormous circles of pith in 
the lobes of their ears, which they distend down 
to their shoulders. A Mack monkey is the Kar- 
dars* greatest dainty.— Zi. Col. Hamilton, in 
UUrd. 

A Megro race occupy the hills at Dandilli in 
North Ganara. 

Chensu Karrir are a migratory race men- 
iiohed by Buchanan as residing in the hilly tracts 
near Coimbatore. They are described as with- 
wtt houses dr cultivation, but by snares or with 
the bow, cateh birds and game which th^ dis- 
use of for rice ; the white-ant is said to be used 
oy them for food. They approach their game 
binder the shelter of a cow or buffalo which they 
^teiiislitietdd to stalk. Their language is a 
^iilhet of the Tamul with a few Ganareso words 
wrihijmd ; thosO near towns learu the use of 
Telugtt WoiAs. A Tamulian ia unabloto iioder- 
tkslr Isogaaga. A (aw resida in little 
2^tidi|itliOotitakfr<li of tillagst and haven lit- 
Bhi Ibeir svdniary ib u; 

^ ind hi iiio denned ttie 


only a lew liiafes and dwell iii:«lm Ac hoh> 
Iowa of trses . or under tho shelter Ol a bulk 
made of branches of trees. They deieviho thO 
Anamnllai as their ortginsl country. 

Malayan^ a race in the Sbevaioy hiUa id 
southern India. 

7’Ae Male Araear, or Hill Kings, are sniaU 
tribes of mountaineers on the bills in the eat*^ 
treme south of the Peninsula. They inhabit thl 
range of ghats between Tinnevelly and Travati^ 
core, in small communities of five or six families^ 
and probably do not exceed fiOd in all. ITieiff 
buts consist of a few sticks covered with bark 
and thatch. They live on wild forest produota, 
but, since A. D. 1B50, they have been cultivat- 
ing potatoes for their own family use. They 
have a few fowls and dogs. As a race they aid 
diminutive and pot-bellied, their crania small^ 
and pear-shaped, rising to a point about thd 
junction of the occipital bone and the sagittal 
suture ; a low retreating forehead ; long, tangkd 
black hair, flat nose, and small eyes* They are 
averse to intercourse with strangers. They oatoh 
wild animals with pits and traps and use bows 
and arrows. They are a miserable body, low 
in the scale of civilieation. 

The Neilgherry mountains are in the south- 
ern part of peninsular India- The mountaiii 
tract called the eastern ghauts, commences 11^ 
20’ N. south of the Cauvery, extending to thO 
base of the peninsula* The western ghsutt 
commence at Cape Comorin and extend to the 
Tapti or Surat river, whence they diverge (b 
the N. £. and are lost among the hills neat 
Boorhampore. The Neilgherry hills are situSt- 
ed between 10^ and 12' N, L. and 76^ 
and 77° £. long, bounded on the north by (be 
table land of Davarajputnam, S. and £. by the 
open country of Coimbatur, 8* W. by the Ma- 
naar river, a branch of the Bbowani ; W. by 
the chain of ghauts and N. W. by the di«- 
trict of Wynaad. The base of these mouQtaius, 
including that of the Koondah hills, covets it 
circumference of 200 miles. Their greatest 
length is from E. to W. 46 miles, and medium 
breadth 16 miles : the surface is composed of 
ridges of different elevations* The country is 
divided into three Naad, viz ; Peringa 
Malka Naad and Thodawar Naad. The iirsf 
two[are mountainous, but the third is of sloping 
hills and gently undulating surface of UMe 
land. Dodabetta is 8,700 feet above the ley^ 
of the sea. The races occupying these K'add^ 
are the Thodawar,-— Buddaga, — Kothur^ 
rumbur and Erular. 

The Toda^ properly Tuda or Tudavnn, ai«|i 
primitive and peculiarly interesting tribe » pi^ 
tising quasi druidical rites, and commowly belisf4 
ed to be the abotiginal inbabitanta of tbssft lii]y||« 
They do not, st ptSseot, ii«mbisrmsjs.thaii»jG^ 
Add to 500' sou|s# ft is' simpoted thpt 
iMf ooiild havb ttAeedtd a uwttmiinid^ 
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itakkiiid#lfaioQ^i mherd 

v|io]y«ndiM» aiafforaer ataff. Toda Woaen tatloo tbair ami^ lagi aini* 

tlaaca^ttiBong thaoi of female iafaiUioide. cheat with dots* < The men weari ' a piece 

TbeToda are polyandrisia* one wife or if there of stout cotton cloth about lbs. 5 in weight 
lia more than one, all the wives, in a family of thrown around them as a toga or mantle 
brothers are common to all the brothers. descending to the knee, and their feet and 


^ : One of the most remarkable varieties of the head are always bare. The women have 

m_J. at... . • _ >1 . _ 1. ^ r Ilf _ a 11 


South Indian type, is that of the Toda, of the 
Neilgherry hills, whose physical appearance 


similar mantle, but falling to the ankles, with 
the loin cloth (Mundu, Tam) of hindii women 


Mr* Logan styles Indo-Semitic. The Semitic below it. The Todu, do not bathe, but anoint 
character is seen in the breadth and massiveness their bodies with ghee, which soon becomes 


of the head, the great orbits and eyes, the re* rancid. They are dirty. TheToda women have 
ceding forehead, and Jewish expression which metal and shell ornaments, with brass amlets 
^observable in some families. They are tall, weighing lbs. 6. The Toda lead a quiet, peace- 
handsome and athletic, with bold noses and ex* ful life. 'L hey are fond of feasting and dancing, 
pressive eyes. They are strongly distinguished on festive occasions ; all use tobacco, many use 
&om the more normal type, but he considers opium and in latter years the use of arrack 
them as evidently referable to the archaic Semi- has largely increased. Tlie following are a few 
tioo*Turanian era of 8. India. Thodawar words. 

Mr. Campbell, however, says (p. 24, 25) the 


aemble Greeks. 

I The Todawar say that they are the abori. 
gines and the other classes regard them as the 
iordaofthe hills. They occupy the Todawar*naad 
and Mulka-naad. Their villages are in the 
depths and on the skirts of the forests. Their 
Rouses are built in the form of a paralellogram, 
10 feet by 6, roof semicircular and door ij .to 
2|,feet high, and 14 inches to feet wide, and it 
U the only aperture. Their appearance is noble, 
iome of them being upwards of 6 ft. high. They 
marry, but practice polyandria and the women 
q^n choose a gallant. Infanticide was prevalent, 
ptlt it is said that no girl has been destroyed 
ajnee 1819. In their habits of polyandria, they 
assimilate to the Coorg, Nair, and people 
6f the Himalaya, and, in infanticide, with the 
Salpoota. 

Their numbers in 1825, were men 145; 
women 100, boys, 45 and girls, 36=» 326. 
Their colour is a deep copper hue, tail, well 
|>r6p6rtioned with features of the Caucasian 
typo and graceful carriage. 

Their men average in height 5 ft. 3| and 


Polsli-ti. 

Temple. 

Tilum..., 

...Pleasure. 

Eshu.... 

.Morning. 

Ter 

...Deity, 

Kukh... 

.Daughter. 

Uhk 

...Fire. 

Mukli... 

.Son. 

Urkom... 

...A servant. 

?ur 

. River. 

IConnum. 

...Face. 

Pest .... 

.Cold. 

Phultan.. 

...Flea. 

Mittuv.. 

.Nose. 

Rust 

...Ass. 

lluslik.. 

Paddy. 

Ez Pom.. 

...Raspberry. 

Pizhukaza. To-morrow 

Murss.... 

...Straw. 

Punzh 

.The sky. 

Oom un- 

> Future 

Modj 

.A cloud. 

no or. 

3 world. 

Porhz 

The sun. 

Mh 

..That. 

Tigj?al 

.The moon. 

Adherz... 

..Afterwards, 

Oldor 

.A road. 

Ewas 

..Whether, 

Pom 

.A fruit. 

Kursarim 

. .Some. 

Est 

.A bullock. 

Eitud... 

...Large, 

Elph 

Bones. 

Kiu 

..Small. 

Drigattaz. 

.Afternoon. 

Sah 

..And so. 

Tuni 

,A feather. 

Athund .. 

..Therefor. 

¥ 

..Fly. 

Diiijan. .. 

.Wife. 

Turuvi.... 

..Monkey. 

Put 

.Fowl. 

Ishk 

..People. 

Err 

.Buffaloe. 

Mort 

..Horae. 

Aras 

. House. 

Cubbou..*, 

...Iron. 

UschuB... 

,. Mid-day. 


Their cemetery and place of funeral sacrifice 


gyerage weight lb. 12 Ij. Nose long, large, and is a pretty green spot, partially encloserl by a 
well formed, generally aquiline. stone wall, and rendered very gloomy by a thick 

‘ . The women average in height 60*25 inches, wood on one side and lofty hills on the other, 
in height lbs. 110*80. They are tall and stal- It is their practice to sacrifice buffaloes on tw 
vrort, with a robustness of form, and are hand* demise of a Toda, and a strongly walled arw 
'foine and comely in feature. Is set apart for the reception of these aniwws 

V The . Toda have five sections («) Feiki, whose bones nnd horns are strewed vpn te 
(5) Pekkaii, (c) Kuttan, (d) Kenna, and (e) Todi ground. At the demise of a Toda chief, W 

which eat together but do not intermarry, funeral procession entered the green and^mpvea 

fodowfar or Torawar, in Tamil, means herds- towards the centre. The deceased jvas dressCP 
man. They claim and are recognized to be* the in a new garment and mantle, and. arrayed jp 

residents on the hills aud the other tribes all the ornaments, which, bo had worn duripg 

fwj; to them in kind, as tribute, one-sixth of life. : He was carried on^ a bier form^ 9 
Itroduoe. . branches, and herbs, and toilowed. by a, 

. vjXhe are said to have onoe been olmwners, male and fe 9 i^e,:Who^chgted t 

a!|^ in W ihe^nomade lamsnt whUst. others carried 

iimdi .an^ ifte 

Vi m 





with olubs ^ull^iedi 
with tfoliuig ehouto a wild 

dance amoogst the buffaloes. These soon be* 
(wme excited to the highest pitch, and atasig* 
Qai, a bell was attached to the neck of each in- 
furiated animal. Two young men would throw 
themselves on the animal's neck, seize it by its 
horns, and others would run to their assistance, 
and eight or ten men would be seen hanging 
on the neck of one animal, whilst others increas- 
ed its rage by blows of their clubs, and goad- 
ed it on with hideous yells and gestures. Three 
or four animats were thus attacked at one time 
and the bell attached to the neck of each. But 
meanwhile, the general assemblage which lined 
the walls were weeping, exulting or sending 
forth shrieks of horror whenever a man was 
wounded, a buffalo overpowered, or a lover or 
a husband in imminent danger. On the next 
day, the victims were finally sacrificed. The 
men struck the animals behind the horns, with 
a wood-cuiter's axe. But sometimes the blow 
was undecisive, and an infuriated animal escap- 
ed and drove madly amongst the multitude. 
After the sacrifice, several wild dances followed, 
during which the men feigned to cut and lace- 
rate themselves. On the third day, the deceas- 
ed was burned on the funeral pilet 

iTotor.— The Kotar tribe ranks next to 
the Toda in priority of occupation of the 
hills. They have no caste, and as a body, 
are the most industrious of the hill tribes, 


i toime of Uicm>BNi .tko fcireit skiini^flioiigilie 
kill tribes. They have: well foruwd >:headt, 
covered with long black hair, grown long, and 
let loose, or tied up carelessly at the back/ of 
the head. An average of 26 men giveo the 
following measurements &c. j 

Age 27*68 years. ' Length of arms 80* 

Height 62*61 inches. Hands 7. . .? • 

Circuiuferenco of head, Breadth of banda 3*25«. 

20‘U5. Length of feet 10. 

Neck 11 95. Breadth of feet 3*50 

Chest 30*68. inches. 

Arms 8*76. Weight (avoirdnpoia) 

Thighs 15*62. 105-20 lbs. 

They have a slightly elongated face with sharp- 
ly defined features ; the forehead narrow but 
prominent, and occasionally protuberant ; ears 
flat, and lying close to the skull. The growth of 
hair from the verge of scalp to eyebrows, 2i in- 
ches distant ; eyes, dark brown, of moderate size 
and deep set, varying in color from Nos. 1 to 
5, in Paul Brocas' tables, eyebrows, dark and 
bushy, with a tendency to approach, frequently 
united to each other ; nose, as a rule, smaller 
and more sharply defined than in the Tcda • 
ridged and slightly rounded, and pointed at 
tho extremity, two inches in length ; alte of 
nostrils expanded, measuring inches iii 
breadth ; mouth of moderate size and well 
formed ; teeth, well grow n and regular lips, of 
fair size and well compressed ; chin, well aet 
and small Altogether they may be pronounced 
tolerably good lucking, and the general aspect 


giving much of their time and attention to agri 
culture and handicraft, &c. "When not requir 


of the countenance indicating energy and deci- 
sion. The women are of moderate height, of fair 


ed at agricultural operations they employ them- build of body, and not nearly so good looking, 
selves as carpenters, smiths, basket-makers, &c., as the men. Ah average of 25 women gives 
making and repairing their ploughs, bill-hooks, the following results : — 
hoes, &c. They also employ themselves as Age 32-44 years. Lengtli of arms 26*52^ 


Breadth of hands 3. 
Length of legs 35. 


curriers, and are high Iv esteemed in the plains Circumference of head Length of hands 6*60, 
for the excellent leather they make. They per- 

form all th# menial office, required by Ihe Toda Smfere'nM ol neck ifcafth of feet 9.25/ ' 
and Badaga, supplying them with barbers, ]o. 7 q^ Breadth of feet 2.25 

washermen, ho. They acknowledge the Toda Chest 29*80. inches, 

as lords of the soil, and accordingly pay the Arms 8*20. 

fribnto demanded by them a. “Goodoo.” At Ttighaues. 96 241b.. 

the same time they exact from each hamlet of Most of them have prominent foreheads, 
the Badaga within a certain distance of their with more of a snub nose, and a some* 

own village^ certain annual fees, which they re* what vacant expression about their features* 

ooivc in kind for services rendered as handi- They are rather timid when approached, 
craftamen, &c., in addition to that of ccremo- frequently running into their huts and shiit- 

nial or 'festive occasions for menial services ting themselves up, 1 hey seem to enjoy robust 

performed. As cultivators of the soil, they only health, and have large families. Thdr arms 


Circumfereuce of neck Lcugth of feet 9.25» 
10*70. Breadth of feet 2.25 

Chest 29*80. inches. 

Arms 8*20. Weight (avoirdupois) 

Thighs 14*63. 96 24 lbs. 

Most of them have prominent foreheads, 
with more of a snub nose, and a some- 


produce as much as will satisfy their own re- 
juirexnents, and any surplus they may obtain 


are tattooed, having nine streaks, with four 
dots on each arm and four circular marks du 


is bartered for iron and other produce of the each forearm. The women assist the men at 


plains. In confirmution of their having follow- 
ed the Toda as settlers on these hills, they 


their work in the fields, and make baskets 
and earthen pots, &c. There are some sevsh 


Hi the best lands, and have the privilege of villages altogether : six of:tlieBe are Iccsted 
leleoUng t^e best whenever they wish to ex- the Hills, and the seventh is at Goodaloor. Tli^ 
^«nd thdt bdldings. They are well , made form large communities, each village containiirg 
tbien^la height, rather :good. featured; from v80 to 60 or noira hnts^'of tolerable 

cuppercolor^ i AdcII buiH of wpllB^ and with thb^iniil 



Iliiteb sita WKiifefit dimott iiif^iiiid Mtlf 

Kttti in thU lilittl ji but fh soiue vit!ig«s ih* Wbtist tbe;V6bttg«lr meuiberf ai^ <tfailtJ7ata|^ed* 
ifrttDgeaiaiit of the dwellingi is fat^flrott the ^he elders busy themselves in preparing a grand 
ioori) are well raised from 2 to 3 feet above 'epast for their friends, whom they invite from 
the a^l, with eaves or a short verandah in front, ;he adjacent villages on the occasion of this 
and a pial or seat on either side of the door, mnual festivab More cattle are now slain, and 


under the aavest on which, the people squat 
themselves when idle, ^he doors of their huts, 
nieasuras 46 x 26 inche$. The station of Kota- 
l^harry takes its name from the Kotnr vill.iges 
ittlts vicinity. The Kotar, as a body, are dirty. 
All the dead cattle and carrion in tiie vicinity, 
of every kind, find acceptance among them as 
food. The whole Kotar population of the seven 
villages is supposed to count a little above a 
thousand, sonls. Some rude image of wood or 
ntooe, a rook or tree in a secluded locality, 
forin their objects of worship, and to these sacri- 
ficial offerings are made 3 but the recognized place 
of iworship at each village consists of a large 
square piece of ground, walled round with loose 
gtones, three feet high, and containing in it! 
centre two pent-sbaped sheds of thatch oper 
before and behind, and on the posts that sup 
port them some rude circles and other figure 
are drawn. No image of any sort is visibl 
here, and these buildings, which are a litti 
apart^ are supposed to be dedicHtf*d to Siva am 
hiS wife. They have crude and indistinct idea! 
of these deities. They hold an annual feast ir 
honor of their gods, which comprises a continu 
out coarse of debauchery and licentiousness, ex 
tending over two or three days. On thes* 
occasions) they clothe and ornamcut theraselvei 
Aa their best, and make as grand a show as thr 
; ctn, and to witness which the other tribes an 
invited. Perhaps this is the only occasion, 
at sll^ that they have recourse to water for th 
pnrpostso of ablution. Much indecent danciu: 
takes place on these occasions between the roei 
nod women, and frequently the spirit of tbei 
dmty is suppoijed to uescend on some of them 
when their frantic deeds seem to form but 
vbrgneh of demonology. Their marriage rite, ii 
timple and has much in conformity with that o 
Ibo. Pariah of the plains. Asa rule, they marr^ 
nud live with one wife, and have a number 0 
. cibiidien. The Kotar possess a small breed o 
pom but have no buffaloes. It is believed the 
Abe Toda will object to their having buffaloes 0 : 
:|m^lint of their unclesnly habits ; oonsequentl; 
tboy make no effort to procure them. The; 

as a rule, milk their cattle, but leave it a! 
tathe calves. The Kotar keep op an annual feasi 
ia memory of their dead, when a few cattle ar< 
idain on a rude kind of altar coostruoted foi 
ribe^ purpose, and on it a portion of ike fits] 
^f the animal is Iskt, with a little of each 0 
kk different kinds of grain Umy cnltivate, ati< 
via oontamed as a burnt offering to ibeii 
100 ^^ their dead mtlvee^fiK 


;he fiesh mixed with small portions of every 
kind of grain grown in their fields ; a great 
fire is raised, and the scene becomes one of 
confused riot ami mirth, with blowing of the 
kollera horn, mingled with yells and shrieks and 
beating of tom-toms, the confusion contiouing 
from morning till night. 

The Kotar language is a very old and rude 
dialect of Cannrese, having the same Tamil 
roots, but differently pronounced, without the 
guttural or pectoral expression of the 'loda. 
They are believed to be desceuded from some 
of the low casie tribes of the plains, who, in 
former times sought refuge on these Hills from 
persecution practised on them by the invaders of 
India : they were the first among the other 
tribes who followed the Toda. They aie not 
held in much estimation by the other hill tribes 
and European colonists, in consequence of iheir 
partiality to carrion, in which respect they re- 
semble the Pariah of the plains, who eat not 
only animals killed for food, but also such as 
die naturally. Oxen and buffaloes which perish 
from old age or disease belong to them of right, 
and they carry home and greedily devour the 
tainted carrion which they find on the highways 
and on the fields. — ^90, Jbde Dubois* 

In cases of sickness they make use of such 
roots ami herbs as their old women commend. 
The sick are carefully attended to ; but in 
some of the villages, as Kotagherry and Goods- 
loor, tliey resort largely to Europeans for medi- 
cal treatment. 

The Kotar are industrious, and possess an 
extensive knowledge of handicraft* Rude as 
their work may be, there is scarcely a useful 
implement connected with the mechanical arts, 
trade, agriculture, or husbandry, that they ere 
not coDversant with ; and had they only received 
the encouragement and patronage bestowed by 
Europeans on the nomade Toda they might 
have advanced in tlie several arts they prac' 
Use, and might have got rid of some of 
their filthy habits. 

Like the Pariah of the plains, ibe Kotar are 
addicted to drinking, and, in the absence of 
liquor, resort to opium-eating* There can be 
no doubt, that, like the Toda, these people also 
belong to the great Dra vidian femily who w^ 
drivtn to these mountain tops by oonqueatBod 
perseourion. . 

Every Kotar village baa belonging to u 

•a ebole of Budaga hamlets or vfilageSi from 

which they claim at periodtaal aehsotad tbe W' 
’ meni k 'kuid of aaiiiriai iaet W ikea eiol wt 



ii4t^ ^ <tlie ktter 

plying M nittafiftl) tlieir implenents of woo^- 
And haabaodry^ These fees are generally 
puid in a certain quantity of whatever grain the 
Budaga bas cultivated, for each plough of 
lund, besides incidental dues on marriages, &o. 
The Kotar always attend the funerais and obse- 
quies of the 'Ma, &e., receive from them the 
carcases of the buffaloes that are offered in 
sacrifice, allowing from a half to a quarter of a 
rupee for some ; and others they receive in 
return for the assistance they afford on these 
occasions or for services which may have been 
performed for the family of the deceased. If 
they cannot supply themselves with flesh by any 
of these means, they kill some of their own 
herd, or purchase for that purpose from the I 
other tribes. The Kohtar burn their dead, 
collect the bones on the following day, and bury 
them in a hole, marking the spot where they 
have done so. This they do in order to the 
performance of the obsequies. On the night of 
the first Monday after the first new moon in 
the month of March, all the friends of the 
deceased assemble, and preceded by music, go 
to the place of burning. — HarJcnesa' Neifgherry 
HiUa^ p, 8 1. Dr, Short, in Proceedings of 
Madras Government. 

Budaga^ are the most numerous 'tribe on the 
Neilgherry hills, are also called Burgher and 
Badakar and Vadakar, but their Toda name is 
MarveSjthe term for a labourer. They state that 
about 400 years ago, their ancestors came from 
the Malusai hills, sixty miles South East of the 
town of Mysore Their name is supposed to be 
a modification, of the Canarese word, Vuddaca, 
or North and they undoubtedly speak an an- 
cient but organized dialect of the Canarese, but 
whether famine or persecution drove them from 
their own country is not known. They are of 
fair complexion and handsome. 

In 1825, the men were 1,665, women 1,696, 
hoys 1,151, girls 632=5,147, inhabited vil- 
lages 85, houses 1,651. 

In 1847, the population of the Badaga was 
6,569, distributed over 227 villages. 

In 1867, it was said to comprise 17,778 
wuls, distributed over 4,071 houses. 

They have the usual elongated head of the 
peninsular hindu races. The average of 25 
®en, of 38*8 years of age, was 66*7 inches, 
and their weight lbs, 110*76. 

The averages of 25 women, of 27*68 years, 
were of height 58*51 inches, and weight lbs. 
62* They have the usual Asiatic features with 
0 feminine eaate. They are agricultural, and 
When they arrived they acknowledged, the pro- 
Priietonhip of the Toda as prior occupant races 
to whom they promised a land-tax of one- 
juith 01 tlw produ^ and this they sti^conti^e 

^ ^ llOm feth«ftt*teir. 


Both moR and mmmi wovklii ltl0^ioldt/hlal 
of late years, a large number of laeo find 
employment as labonrera and artizans. Tht 
other hill tribes on the hills live in isolated 
communities but the Budaga dwell in villages 
on a rising ground, in streets running ii 
parallel lines, in thatched houses built of sterna 
and mud, and divided into separate compart^ 
ments with a double tier of lofts and with a 
wide terrace in front as a drying, threshing and 
winnowing floor. The door way, 43 inefaei 
high and 26J broad is their only opening. 

The cattle are penned in an adjoining covr 
house or shed. One writer says they arrange 
themselves as Aravar, Lingaet, Odykary add 
Tornyen. Dr. Shortt says they have eighteen 
sects or castes, of wliom ho names the Woo- 
dearu and Haruvaru as priestly castes, the 
Hattara, Anearu, Mari, Kasturi, Dumah, Qo^ 
naja and Manika as ryots and labourers ; the 
Vellaler, a race from the plains, the Kumbararu 
or pot-maker ; Kongaru and Liugadhari who 
are of the Lingaet sect ; the Adikari ; the 
Kanakaru or accountant ; the Chittre, outcastes 
from the Woodearu; Belli, descendants of silver^ 
smiths ; Koonde dwelling amongst the Kooiida 
hills, and the Torea, the lowest of ail the 18 
castes. The arrangements on betrothal are 
made by the parents, hut the marriage only 
takes place when grown up, Polyandry does 
not prevail but divorce is easily obtained. The 
men dress like the people of the plains. The 
women look like mummies. They wrap a 
cloth round their bodies from below their arms 
to their hips, an^ fasten it with a cord below 
their arms and around their hips, the arms and 
shoulders and their legs below the knees arc 
bare. A scarf goes round. the head and is let 
fall behind. The women arc of domestic habits, 
and kind and affectionate mothers. They are 
simple, modest and retiring. They seem now 
to be following three forms of the hindu re- 
ligions, the saiva, the vira saiva and the vaiah- 
nava. But the increased intercourse with the 
plains may have taught them this, as formerly 
they claimed as their deity, Hettee-du, an old 
man, and Herear-du, who, they said, condqot- 
ed them to the mountains^ But they have 
numerous deities. A chief deity is in 
sawmy peak, where men of the Irular tribe 
ficiate as priests and offerings of ghi and firuila 
are made ; another deity is on a droog near tie 
village of Uollikul where a Badaga priest .pjt 
ficiates, and there are other mnle and 
gods. Many are comparatively wealthy. They 
can neither read nor write— they are timid ifpd 
superstitious, haunted with a dread of 
spirits, and are deceitful, ungrateful and fa^ 
They are in perpetual fear of the Kbruii){)q^^ jth 
whose sorcety and witchcraft (hey attrih': 
accidents and aflmenti whicH ba^ 
ihdr' isatQfi isd srops^ md ia thi^ 



I^r liite ftm 

ibi c NmrthalHHi tbey Ket the KorUmbar to 
•fflaiate as firietta at all social ceremonial oo- 
Caaiona. They both burn and bury their dead. 
' They are divided into two branches, or what 
aotoy be considered two grand families. One 
ealied Peiki, or Teralli, who are competent 
to bold all sacred offices, the other Kuta, 
or Tarda who are competent only to hold minor 
eatea within their own particular families, and 
who may be considered as the lay class. 

^ The Budaga is less in stature than the To- 
da, of a more slender form, and though straight 
and well made, under-sized in limb. In com- 
plexion, both male and female are some shades 
fighter than the Toda ; but their features are 
quite of another caste. Both Toda and Budaga 
puncture the skin about the neck and arms, and 
inalea and females wear much the same kind of 
ornaments, such as rings for the ears and hii- 
gers, necklaces, armlets, and girdle. The 
difference is still so great, however, as immedi- 
ately to strike the eye, even of a stranger. 
The Budaga possesses much of the manner 
and appearance of the hindu cultivator of 
Mysore, and his wife, who seldom or never 
stirs from home, seems rather a domestic slave 
than the mistress of a family. The fidelity 
of their women appears of but little estimation 
aniong them. Although tlie Budaga, gener- 
ally may be considered much more cleanly, 
both in their houses and persons, than any of 
the other hill tribes, they are still, in this res- 
pect, far behind the uatives of the plains.— 
Markness* NtUglierry Hills, p, 117. Hr 9 . 
Saikie, Latkam, Shortt. 

Kurumhar , — Above the Erular, at heights 
Varying from one to two thousand feet, in the 
clefts of the mountains and in liitle openings in 
the^oods, with which at this elevation they are 
gi^, live a race, calling themselves Kurumbars. 
They occupy the highest range bordering on the 
Jilieifgherries and are probably the aborigines, 
^ey are arranged into Erular and Mulcer, 
(qu. Mali arisar.) Kurumbar is said to mean 
the' wilful or self-willed. Their neighbours, 
When st)eakiDg of them, usually prefix to their 
name the term Mullu, a thorn. They are 
cb^Wied to be about a thousand in number, 
eif bn Ages. The Toda do not consider the 
^imlgr as forming a part of the inhabitants of 
" j bilUf but they allow this designation to the 
^li^mbsr, whom they call Curb, their term 
llijr a deft or glen, and from them they receive 
services. 

'^^e Arkatbu Basileon of the Greeks, was 
mpbsed, by one of the editors of Ptolemy, 
be Sijhugnr. but as the Greeks re- 
print it as the capital of the nomadic Sora 
and the boal traditions indicate that 
wee^d ceeMtries after the ChiisUan eraiilm 


the^lludi^ weiv JKit^ 
shepherds, Rdmades^ it is dou^leso the pressm 
Areot, which was then, as now, v included in 
the ancient Sora or Chola kingdom, Arcoi, pro- 
perly Am Kadu means the jungle on the river. 
It is probable that the Kurumbar of the hills are 
the descendants of these nomades. Captain 
Harkness did not find any temple, but their re- 
ligion seems to be tiie same as that of the Era. 
lar, except that they are not particular as to 
the mode of disposing of their dead, either 
buniing or burying, whichever may be most 
convenient. Swarthy and unhealthy looking in 
countenance, small of stature, the head but thin- 
ly covered with sickly-looking hair, the only 
covering it has,— little or no eyelash, small 
eyes, always blood-shot and apparently much 
inflamed, pot-bellied, and with water running 
from their mouths, they have in most respects 
more the semblance of savage than of civilized 
man. Their women and children have niuoh 
the same squalid appearance, though on their 
necks and wrists tltey wear ornaments made of 
the different kinds of wild seeds and of berries. 
Many of the men also wear ornaments in their 
ears, of yellow straw, plaited with some degree 
of ingenuity ; but, in their general appearance, 
they are much like the Erular, pictures of 
wretchedness and misery. Thry gave his party 
an abundant supply of honey, plantains, and 
such fruits as, on the higher parts of the 
mountains, or in the vicinity of Ootacaniuiid, 
are considered delicacies. They have no mar- 
riage ceremony ; but occasionally, when two 
have been living together for some time, they 
will enter into an agreement, in the presence of 
friends to remain united for life ; aud in a fami- 
ly where a succession of such unions has taken 
place, they will, once in two or three genera- 
tions, perform a ceremony, and hold a festival 
in celebration of them. This is done by pou^ 
ing pots of water over one another, the pain 
seating themselves together for this purpose ; 
the ablution, probably the first voluntary one 
they have had in their lives, commencing with 
the seniors. They then put on new clothes, 
and end the day in feasting and merriment. 
The Kurumbar, and all the classes occupying 
the lower regions of the Neilgherry mountam 
are many stages behind tbp Budags, in civi- 
lization^ but possessing all the cunning natursi 
to this unenlightened state* , 

The Koorumbar of the Wynaad forests have 
two sections, the Jani and the Mulli, and the 
Gurchea, Panniar and Pulliar races live along 
with them. The Jani Coorumbar live entirely in 
the forest, they are the only axemen, and, with- 
out theiA, it. would, be difficult to woy k a 
and the wood, oontractpr and plantjer alike eiu- 

a ,;t|isiii,. The.; uro yea..douac,i qfl>ick . Pt 
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.pilfiifdr of midiipitted^ pettier: 
over hiB own fAiitiIy» numerically «QiiUiiiiii« 
about twenty or thirty beinga. Those employ- 
ed by the coffee planters are a little oirilized, 
appreciating the comforts of life in a alight 
degree higher than their more savage brethren. 
They erect rude huts for the habitation of 
themselves and family, which are built on ele- 
vated ground, surrounded by jungles, and about 
six in number ; they touch one another, and 
the whole present the form of a crescent. One 
larger than the rest, styled the cutcherry, is 
erected in the middle in the shape of a hall, for 
the sojourn of casual strarigers : it is dedicated 
to their household deity, and the place cannot 
be contaminated by a shoed foot. They may be 
said to be ephemeral residents in these habita- 
tions ; the presence of a suspected stranger in 
their vicinity, sickness, or other trifling but 
natural cause, will make them emigrate from 
one place to another, generally within the same 
district. According to Mr. Campbell (p. < 
31) the Koorumbar, Irular, FuHar and Veder, 
are in the lowest stage of life, mere men of the 
woods, of very diminutive stature, with thickly 
matted locks, and supple limbs, liviug under 
trees, in caverns, or in the rudest wigwams, 
keeping sheep, or collecting forest produce, very 
stupid, but also very mild and inolTensive, 
are reputed sorcerers, and believe * in demons. 

Kurvba a wandering race in the south of 
India are divided into Betla and Genu. Both 
of them have a Mongolian caste of head, 
high cheek bones, short and somewhat fiat 
nose, and proinineni lips. Eyes, small, dark 
and deep set. Hair, curly, but woolly and 
matted from neglect. Of middle size in 
stature, well proporiioiied body, nimble with 
powers of endurance, and daring. Colour, dark* 
Hair on upper lip and chin but no whiskers. 
'Ibey are labourers, basket makers and gather , 
honey and other forest products. They are sup- 
posed to have come from Mysore. They pro- 
fess to worship Kali. 


of Che planking, aerots thift UA 

pieoea of wood, on which the dead ire f4aoed^ 
and covered with earth, and are left ao^tiU aija:* 
other person die when the former remaiaa.ilid 
the earth are turned into the pit and replmied 
by the newly dead. They are acattered into 
small communities, practising a rude system pf 
agriculture which scarcely furnishes them with 
sufficient food, so that, when pressed for suite* 
nance, they resort to the jungles and live oa 
such products as they can collect. They make 
use of animal food of every description, not 
even excepting vermin, and reptiles. They 
collect for their immediate wants the wild 
fruits, herbs, and roots, to appease hunger; alap 
honey, beeswax, gums, and dyes of various 
sons, and medicinal herbs and drugs, wbiob 
they barter wit h the people of the plains in 
exchange for food and clothes. They are in- 
trepid as regards the wild beasts they meet in 
the jungles, and in their search of honey they 
sometimes suffer severely from contact with 
wild bears. They hunt and take game of every 
description w'ith great cunning and expertness. 

There are two classes of Irular, recognized 
by the terms Urali and Kurutali. The general 
term Irula is derived from the Tamil word 
“ Irul/* or dark, implying that there was no 
light in them, and that they were wild and un- 
civilized. The term Urali means rulers of the 
country, and Kurutali serfs or common people* 
'I'he other Neilghcrry hill tribes do not recog- 
nize the Irularas inhabitants of the Blue Moun- 
tains, and do not hold much converse with 
them. 

The following ih the result of the weight and 
measurements of an average^ of 25 men : 

Age, 26T>8 yra, Lengthjof arms, 80. 

Height 61*78 inches. Rands, 6*50, 

Head, Circumference Breadth of handi^ 8’25. 

19*83. Length of legs, 34*60. 

Neck, 11 *.'>9. Feet, 9. 

Chest, 29 91. Breadth of feet, 8*26. 

Arms’ 8*42. Weight (avoir» 9d’20 

Thighs, 15.17. pounds. 


JBirgZar.— Arc a low type of the Dravidian 
occupying the lower skirts of the 
forests at the base of the Neilgherry hills. 
They arrange themselves into two clans, the 
Brail and the Kurutalei, meaning “ rulers” and 
srrfz. They dwell in the clefts of the moun- 
tains and in the little openings of the woods, 
^e word EruH means unenlightened or bar- 
harous,* f^om the Tamul word ** Erul” dark- 
hess and is the term applied to them by their 
aeighboura^ and they speak a rude Tamul 
dialebt. They aaerifice he-goats and cooks to 
dtity Mahri, which is a winnowing fan, 
Wd* th^ have minor deities, mere stones, that 
caU Moahani and Konadi Mabri. They 
wter their dead in great pits, 30 or 40 feet 
•SNteei tliptplod over, and planked across, with 
«Q w enhit square iiiilhf centih 


They are tolerably good looking, very much 
superior in physique to the Kurumbar, and in 
some respects even to that of the Kotar } hut 
they are an idle, dissolute set —the majority 
being vagrants, living on what they can obtaii| 
from the jungles and natural resources of; t^hu 
forest through which they wander, rather thaja 
labor and cultivate. They pay a trifling kiik 
to Government according to the nature and 
extent of their holdings; but their tenure.^? 
very loose, simply holding lands at pleaaprq^^liy 
paying assessment, but they cultivate iitUfk 
They do not recognize theToda ai lorda,i;n^ 
do they pay ihein “ Goodoo.” : 

The women are strong and stoutly 
anyiWngf but preposiMsing in apprerenreKfl^^^ 
vary dark skuwed^ ^Th^ 



i|i 8« Indiatt nees; ira ilm moit teiutifallf 
feimiBd. They tre fond of omamentty ted wear 
haapi of red aod white beads about their necksi 
ihin wire bracelets and armlets, with ear and 
Hose rings. 

The men wear no clothing bat the lungooty 
in their habitats ; but, when working on plan- 
taiionSy they wt^ar cloths like other natives. 
The women wear a double fold of a wrapper 
oiothi which extends from the waist to the 
knees ; the upper part of their bodies with 
Iheir bosoms are nude. The men wear their 
hair anyhow — sometimes it is long and tied 
over the head, at others abort and scraggy, 
playing to the br^^eze. The women are much 
the same ; but those seen at the Fair at Met* 
tapolliem had the hair well oiled, combed, and 
parted iu the centre, thrown back, gathered and 
shelved on the left at the back of the head, like 
most of the women on the plains. 

At one time the Irular rarely hel<l eommuni* 
cation with the other natives, living isolated 
lives in secluded places and unhealthy locali- 
ties, and eking out a precarious existence. 
Their villages are small, seldom exceeding five 
or six huts and cattle pens, scattered far apart, 
mostly located in groves of plantain and other 
fruit trees, and built somewhat alter the Ku- 
nimbar huts, surrounded by the usual filth and 
dirt. They are more numerous in the south- 
ern than in the eastern parts. But of late years 
ikev have improved wonderfully by mixing 
with others and taking employ as coolies on 
plantations and working side by side with other 
natives. They give satisfaciion to their em- 
ployers. They have also gai'ied another ad- 
vantage by attending the large fair or shandy 
held at Mettapoiliem every Saturday. There 
were gradually attracted thither, and by freely 
mixing with the people on these occasions, 
they have lost their timidity and become some- 
what self-reliant, to a small extent only as yet, 
but the civilizing infiuence of intercourse is not 
lost, and is slowly gaining ground among 
them. 

MALEALAM The Malcn- 

lam language is spoken in the low country and 
along the western ghats from Cape Comorin to 
theChandagiri river. The people occupying that 
tvimt are mostly settled, but it has bad several 
fiastie races, the Zamorin of Calicut, the Bibi 
Caoanore, the rajah of Coehin, the rajah of 
TlavaYicbre, the Dutch have held sway there, 
Ahd fhe present paramount power is the British. 

the Malealam district on the nortbj 
IhiUHi 8* Oanara distiiet, in part of which, 
at^ttod Mangalore, the Tolu language ia spoken, 
CtinarejM being the'tongiNi in generid use.. 

the Natr uc» oeeop/ lai^ 
kdlAiu|ii^ 'the tajaih^f TMvuneorei it w Meir, 
m dmy Mlo]iMdaiii*eiyM Mepkx 


Tdtt wtites Mr, Bnniett, irihe nrtgmol liii. 
gnige of the Cauaim GoLlectorate^ but has been 
largely displaced by Canareie the language of 
the conquering power about four centuries ago. 
It now prevails (though not exclusively) from 
the north border of Malabar (Kavsi) where it 
is much mixed with Mhlayalam, to Udapi ia 
the north. Mangalore, Mulki and Udapi areth^ 
chief places where it is spoken. The Tula 
people belong to the same race'fas the Tamil 
and Telugu Family, now conyeiitionally called 
the Dravidian race. The Tulu language has 
not been examined carefully, but there is no 
doubt that it is a dihlect of the Ganareae and 
closely allied to the Toda, Badaga and Coorg 
dialects. There do not seem to he any dialects 
of Telugu. Malay alam is a dialect of Tamil. 
By dialect is meant that these languages were, 
many centuries ago, tlie same as the Canarese 
and (in case of Malayalam) as Tamil, but that 
long separation and different influences have 
caused the variations we now see. Tulu, Toda, 
&c., are far more closely allied to Canarese and 
Malayaiam to Tamil, tlian Canarese, Tamil and 
Telugu are to one another. The Tulu have no 
literature except a few translations by German 
Missionaries ; but the people are remarkable for 
the law of succession called Aliya Santana. 
This is the law of the so-ealled sudra tribes, 
and a tribe that practices it ia probably Tulu. 
But the race does not include brabmaui or 
low castes who are mostly settlers from other 
parts of S. India, though in some cases 
they have adopted the custom. In south 
Malabar, descent is to sons-in-law, but iu 
N. Malabar amonust the Nair, the artizan, 
carpenter, brass-smith, black smith and gold- 
smith, also the Tear, who are toddy drawers, 
and the Mookwa flsherrnen, all polyaridrists, 
the descent of properly goes in the female line. 
In north Malabar this law of descent is called 
Marumakatavam, and the mahomedan Mopla 
has conformed to this usage. In Canan, a 
similar law called Alya Santana, or nephew of 
inheritance prevails, and is in praqtioe more 
strictly carried out than in N. Malabar. In 
N. Malabar, the adherents to Marumakatayam 
form united family communities, termed Tar* 
waad. The senior member of whatsoever branch 
is the bead of the family and is termed Karna* 
yen ; the other members are styled Anaudra* 
ver ; the remotest member is aoknowle^ed 
as one of the family and entitled to mainte^ 
nance if living under subordinstiOB to the heatl 
of the family and taking part in their religi^v 
observances. For the women there is nothidg 
analogous to the state of widow-hood as egisl* 
iag elsewhere. Whether in aihaneo with men 
er nor, , they reside in theiff ewa famUies. The 
Nair mrrtes bafpra he it ten years of tg^ M 
Ihmigh he enpitoHi^ he Mvar asso^tet 
Uiiwifi^itrliit Kswsffli jitf her 
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piofided iftey benotof lower biriL Gonse- 
^eat on ibis form of descent, a NA^^not 
kaoir who his father is.^ In law, property is 
held to vest in the females only : practically 
the males are co-sharers with the females. In 
default of males, females succeed to the manage- 
ment of the family property. In some families^ 
the management devolves on them preferably 
to the males and the senior female takes it. 
There is, liowever, a growing tendency to con- 
vey property from father to son, arising from 
the gradual abandonment of poly an dry ism. The 
eonnubial connection in question is called 
in Malabar ** goona-doshara/’ ** gooniV* 
good, dosham,” evil (for better for worse.) 
Ill Travancore, it is styled “ mundu-vanga,’* 
viz. ; “ mundu’* cloth “ vanga” receiving, and 
the girl taken is of ripe age and her consent 
must be obtained. Personal acquaintance thus 
precedes tbo union. The hour selected for the 
ceremony is 8 P. M. There is an assemblage 
of friends ; the man presents the woman with^a 
“ moondoo” or white muslin cloth, in a corner 
of which, in North Malabar, a small sum of 
money is tied. The girl either goes to the 
man’s house, or remains in her own, and is 
visited by him there. Each party is unrestrict- 
ed as to the number of such connections that 
may be formed, but these ordinarily do not 
exceed two or three. The descent being in the 
female line, the parentage of. the father is im- 
material. The marumakatayam law is not 
followed in North Malabar by the Aka Podwal, 
a class of pagoda servants, nor by the brah- 
mins of North Malabar or of Canara. But 
in Travancore law, only the oldest brother 
of a brahmin family is allowed to marry with 
his equal, and the other brothers form other 
connexions and their children, therefore, do 
not inherit. In the Tuluva country, the brah- 
min widow can devote herself to the temple, 
and reside outside or inside its walls. If within 
the walls, she is a servant of the idol and re 
oeives the visits of men of her own caste only ; 
the offspring of such, if boys, are called Moylar, 
and the girls are married to them. But, if she 
vleot to reside outside the walls she must pay a 
monthly sum to the pagoda and may cohabit 
with any man of pure descent. 

The Mopla^ written also Mapillai, from “ma” 
mother, **pilla,'* a son, are all mahomedans, and 
are descendants of Arabs who visited or set- 
tled in Malabar, Wilson supposes that the 
Valabar women who bore children to them, ig- 
*^orant of the race of foreigners who were the 
Others, styled the children “ sons of mothers 
bat the probability is that the law of descen- 
ab utero, marumakatayam, was prevailing 
fr<^ prior ages and was followed by the 
laqUiera of the children bom of such casual or 
intarcoorse* The Mopla are all 


large men, active and enterprising; and poasese 
much landed property. They have been leat* 
less under British rule, and have repeatedlf 
risen in insurrection but these have been very 
local, and seem to have sprung from agrarian 
grievances the result of the British being un« 
acquainted with their proprietary rights in the 
lands. They are a devout, God-fearing, race, 
inclined to puritanism, are occasionally fanati* 
cal — but they have never been rulers in India, 
and have no dynastic recollections or longings* 
and nre well worthy of being encouraged by 
their British rulers. 

Coorg (Codagu) is a British district — admi- 
nistered by a ^superintendent under the Chief 
Commissioner of Mysore. It is situated in 
L. 12° 26" 2r, and L. 74° 30’ 46”. It ia 
bounded on the north by the Hemavati river ; 
on the south by the Tambacheri pass ; on the 
west by South Canara and North Malabar, 
and on the east by the Mysore country. It in 
60 miles long and 40 broad. Coorg was sur- 
veyed by Lieutenant Connor of the Royal En- 
gineers in 1817, who has written a very in- 
teresting memoir of the survey. Of 2,400 
square miles, 547 are cultivated, 1,705 cultu- 
ruble and 148 unculturable. In 1833, cruel- 
ties carried on for a long series of years, by the 
rajah, brought on him a war by the Indian 
Government, and after a series of operations, 
Coorg was captured after a battle on the Sth 
April 1834. He was of the lingaethindu sect. 
The rain-fall varied in *1868-69 from 68 09 
inches at Kerobu Kolli in the south east to 
95*25 at Mercara, the capital, most beautifully 
situated in almost the very centre of the 
country, and 4,500 feet above the sea-level. 
In its area of 2,400 square miles, Coorg has a 
population of 115,357. 

The prevailing languages are Coorg, Canarese. 
Malnyalum, Tamil, Tuju, or Tula Hindustani 
and English. There are about 40,OOOnativo 
Coorgs scattered throughout the country, and 
the number is believed to be decreasing. Tba 
Coorg race are called Koodaga. They are a 
tall, muscular, broad-chested well favoured race 
of mountaineers. They are a handsome and 
well-made race, and are far superior in physique 
to the inhabitants of the plains, whom they 
greatly despise. They are also far advanced 
in civilization and are very intelligent. The 
morals of the Coorgs are scarcely any better 
than those of most other races, and the vice of 
drinking has a deep and widely-spread hold 
upon them. They are divided into thirteea . 
castes. They marry at a ripe age, but the 
wives of brothers are considered as commoa ; 
property. They generally retain the old devil- 
worship of the Scythian Dravidiau race, from 
which they are descended* ^ ^ 
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; ; Tbe Coerg Hee arranga themarim into j 
CkMfg and Atnina Goorg. They have a fair : 
eomplexioni tvear whiskers and mustachesi but 
BO beard, they have intelligent countenances, 
and a bold independent bearing. 

Demon and ancestor worship is common. 

The nwfHindu raees of British India -are 
estimated at 12,000,000 souls, but, of the 
Mott'Anan races, except the great Tamul, 
Teling, Oanarese, Kol, Bhil, and Gond nations, 
many of them are in fragments and in small 
tribes scattered amongst the communities, oc- 
cupying forests and mountain fastnesses, or 
dwelling as unclean races on the outskirts of 
towns. They, in general, bury their dead. 

The deities to whom their worship is more 
specially directed are those of beings whose 
anger is to be feared* Pieces of wood or stone 
are made to represent these deities, a shape- 
less stone from a river bed or a piece of the 
Erythriiia tree or margosa wood ; but the in- 
atitution of an idol seems invariably to be ac- 
companied by some sacrificial rite, sometimes a 
goat in kid, but more frequently the buffalo or 
bullock, is the victim. A cart is made, on 
which, after sacrifice, the stone is placed, 
daubed with vermilion, and taken to the site 
appointed for it. Poch Amma or Kokli Amma 
is the goddess who sends small pox, and Marri, 
or Marrai, Amma, the goddess from whom 
cholera comes, the epithet, Marri or Marrai, 
being brought seemingly from the root relating 
to death, words from which have branched into 
so many of the old world languages. Of all 
these people there are not many who admit 
having ever seen a devil or spirit, but they 
affer worship at places which are pointed out 
^ others who lay claim to have seen devils or 
spirits there. Bal Amma whose image is a 
shapeless mass of wood, is a goddess much 
dreaded, as are all who keep such an idol in 
their houses and they are obliged to intermarry 
amongst themselves. Marri Amma seems the 
same as the Al of tbe non-Arian races in the 
Mahratta country and the Ammun of the Tamul 
races. 

Mang-kali, Gjla Mang-kali, Jul-Amma, Yell- 
Amma, Poch-Amma and Madri Heri of the 
central Dekhan, are all supposed to be related, 
to be, some elder, some younger, sisters of the 
same brood. To all of them are offered the 
asoiifice of blood, of sheep or goats or horned 
cattle, and when the people are moved by an 
outbreak of a pestilence, the numbers of sheep 
and buffaloes saertfioed before an Ammun idol 
are numerous, so many as forty sheep in a 
nights The worshippers move in procession 
m^r loud cries, aooompanied by the Murli 
who frequently become hysterical, who 
an tlMB believed to be possessed by the gadj 


^ Irwvitee Mr. > ; eug^h b'har Ke, the 

the come, and filled tbe body. 

«ct>e Das, dasa, Hind, Pullukai 

Tam., mean a slave. Wilson tells us that the 
hindu law recognises 15 kinds ;^1. Qriha. 
jata, the child of a female slave ; 2. Krita or 
purchased ; 3. Labdha or gifted ; 4. Dayadu- 
pagata or inherited ; 5. Anakalablirita, taken in 
time of famine ; 6. Ahita, pledged ; 7. Rinadaaa, 
voluntarily a slave in payment of a debt, s! 
Yuddprapta, taken *in a war; 9. Panejita, 
won in a wager ; 10. Tavavaham, voluntarily | 

1 1. Pravarajyavasita, an apostate ; 12. Xrito 
voluntarily fora lime ; 13. Bbakta-dasa, a slave 
for his food ; 14. Varavahrita, one who by 
marrying a female slave, becomes a slave ; 15. 
Atmani krayi, one who sells himself as a 
slave.— ^^iVaoTi, 

The Fuller are a race in the south of India, 
supposed to have formerly been in a state of sla- 
very but their position is now solely dependeiiton 
\heir wealth. Both men and women work well, 
take part in all agricultural labour, the women, 
in this particular, vying with the men. The 
Puller women go about with their chests ex- 
posed, and, as a rule, cannot be induced to cover 
their breasts. Previous to British rule, the 
Puller who inhabited the forests and mountain- 
ous districts of the Malabar coast were regard- 
ed by the settled inhabitants as interiorj 
to the beasts of prey and were not even per- 
mitted to erect houses for themselves. A shi 
supported on four bamboos and open on 
sides, sheltered them from the rain, but not froir' 
the inclemency of the weather. They dared not 
venture on the public road lest their steps 
should defile it ; and when they perceived any 
person approaching them from a distance, they 
were required to utter a loud cry and makes 
wide circuit to let him pass. 

The Vedan^ Vedar, Veddar or Bedan arc 
forest tribes iu the South of India. Those of the 
Malabar forests are predial slaves, who cut 
timber and do not cultivate. 

The Veluvar are a forest and hunter tribe in 
Malabar, and the Konahan^ predial slaves, are a 
subdivision of the Vetuvar employed in agri- 
culture, as boatmen and as salt-makers. 

The Malayan of Malabar are a slave race. 

Oherumar are predial slaves in Malabar, 
whose Dame Wilson derives from Chera, Ma* 
lealam, the soil. They follow the rule ol| 
Marumakatayam. They are very dimiliuUr# 
with A very black complexion and not untrc' 
quently have woolly hair. . 

Teer, Teyar, Tiar, Eeywm^ or 
toddy drawers of Malabar, are a lervue 
who follow the rule of deseent a 
womettare Bolyandroue and adalit wl 
Oa lliB lUdbat ibifftilA A 
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rf Mm jWitple t Q»f ua a tnrtli: /'aoktiig 
nee, till recently treated 
pelled to moYe from the road when 
• proaohed. The Teer are being educated in the 
Government schools, obtain service, are acquir- 
ing land and are very well to do. They are 
fairer and more refined looking than the Nair. 
Teer is said to mean island, and the Maldives 
sad Ceylon are named as their original country. 
Dr. Caldwell thinks they came from Ceylon. 

Nayade ^ — slaves of Malabar. 

The Adiym slave, serf, or vassal, of Malabar, 
lives under the protection of a rajah or religious 
establishment, 

Adinuiy — Amongst the Tamul people, the 
Adima or Adimai are predial slaves attached 
hereditarily to the land and only transferable 
with it. 

Alandadey . — In the Tamil countries, about 
Chingleput the Alandadey are a class of slaves. 
’^WilsorCs Glossary,) 

Cluego are a race in Malabar, who seem to be 
noticed by Wilson as the Chegavan or Chek- 
avan, whom he describes as a man of low 
caste, commonly a Teir, one whose occupation 
is drawing toddy. The tradition is that the 
Chego came originally from Ceylon, where they 
belonged to the military caste. In civil war 
or rebellion, the Chego were bound to take up 
arms for the sovereign ; and some princes 
employed them as soldiers, if they had not a 
sufiicient force of Nairs. Their principal oc- 
cupation is that of drawing Toddy, which is 
compulsory on their caste. The Chego are 
sub-divided into two sections : the Chego and 
the Twen Chego. 

Pariah. — The Pariah race, rare in the 
Northwest provinces, are found in every village 
and town in the Peninsula. 

Their history is altogether unknown; they are 
wholly landless, they are generally, in the vil- 
lages, predial slaves, and escape from this posi- 
tion only in the largest towns where labour is 
available. Amongst the 8. Dravidian races they 
«re called Paraiyan, Pariah and Pariar ; and 
Professor Wilson derives that name from Parai 
the village drum. This race receive the follow- 
ing designations, 

Nolliaru ...Cak. Mhar .Mahr 

®nllere „ Paraiyan Tam^ 

Holleru Holgeri.... *t Paraiyar.. 

Jakar ; „ paraiyadi Kiravan. Tam. 

Pariah or Pariar Eno. Mullavadu Tel. 

I WuUaru Can. Malla Wanloo ... ...Tel, 

Jher Hind. Mala-war Tel. 

Paravsn Maleal. 

They are laborers, grooms, never are acaven- 
eat dead cattle, dedicate their girls to the 
godsi m shamanists, fetichists anjl .poly- 
mu. As the Mhatr, they, «re enppos^ to 
thdr wme to Ithmrinu Tte le tbe 


opinion of Qenenil Briggs, il .ti 
repeated by Professor Wilson who wrUei^thil 
term Mahar also Mhar, Mher, Mhao and 
The Mhar are regarded by hind us as lower than 
the Dlier: the Mhar are not numerous, but to 
be met with throughout the Mahratta country, 
dwelling apart, outside the village, and are ofta 
part of the Baloih, being the village messengei 
and watchman. The mark for their signaturo 
is a stall. They are wholly difi'erent in raoo 
and appearance from the leather working chuck* 
ler, dhor, chamar, or Mbaiig race whose mark 
signature is a knife. The Pariah are a willing, 
ready people, obliging, grateful for any littid 
kindness, and, for the traveller, whether at mid* 
night or midday, in sun or rain, or cold or heat^ 
they take up their stall and move cheerfully 
along to show the road to the next village* 
Indeed, in the great tract of country of the pe* 
ninsula, the Pariah and ihe Mhang are the only 
free labourers, the liitidu farmers rigidly prevent 
their holding land and with equal tenacity 
prevent those of the hamlet leaving it, lest the 
village lose its labouring hands. They are 
really village slaves throughout the Hyderabad 
country. The Pariah or Pariar amongst the 
Tamul people arrange themselves into many 
tribes, amongst others,—* 

Valluva. Kuli. j Ambu. | 'Valf. 
Tada. Tipparai. Vaduga. | Vettyar. 

Tangalai. Murasa. | Aliya. | Koliya* 

Dorchali. 

Theyare permitted to marry into each others 
families. They are regarded by caste hindus, 
as unclean but they- are not outcastes or men 
who have been expelled from other castes. They 
are usually the serfs of the sudr agriculturists, 
rhose in the large towns, in the employ of the 
Europeans in Southern India, are quick, in. 
telligeut, and active. They are emigrating with 
great rapidity, to the West Indies, Mauritius, 
Cape Colony and the Burmese provinces, &c., 
where ail sectarian or social distinctions are 
unknown, there are ten castes who are lower 
in the social scale than the Pariah, and from 
these are excluded the Pallar, who dispute 
precedence with the Pariar. The Pariar 
constitute a well defined, distinct ancient 
race, independent of all others, and has its own 
sub-divisions, its own peculiar usages, its own 
traditions, and its own jealousy of the encroach* 
ments of the races which are above it and be* 
low it. And the Pariar, whom St. Pierre's 
romance has fabled as a mild, benevolent, sub- 
dued being, whenever he has an opportunity, is 
as severe on other sects as from the custom pf 
the world we would surely expect. Many of 
them devote their young women to the 
but the practice is generally regarded ai vile, 
and SI fpUosffid for wpey, i;be dlter of , Bjf?; 
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wdrabip «U ihe deities ; ibey tire 
eminently polytheists, but they also worship 
the elemental rain water, as the Meghohcb^ 
(probably Mrigh) as a deity ; and at stated 
times make a lamp-stand of dough, on the 
top of which they place the ghi pipkin as 
a lamp with ghi or clarified butter and a cotton 
wiok which they light and worship, putting 
cakes before it. Many of them worship de- 
puted spirits, some of them evil, some of them 
good spirits, and others which they designate 
devils, and which appear only at night, as 
shades, all believe in transmigration, and one 
man mentioned his hope to be re-born as a 
mahomedan. 

The Holiyar of the centre of the peninsula 
where Caoarese is spoken and in Canara seem 
to be identical with the Pariah or dher race of 
the other districts, and like the latter are pre- 
dial slaves. In Coorg the Holiyar has three 
branches, the Holeyaroo, Yewaroo and Paleroo* 
Both in Canara and Coorg, however, they 
have other designations prefixed such as Mauri 
Holeyaroo ; Byr Holeyaroo ; Murtha, Bulgi 
Holeyaroo, Aookha Holeyaroo, Bad ay a Hole- 
yaroo, and in Coorg, Kembatta Holeyaroo. 
Amongst the Mauri Holeyaroo, property de- 
acends through the female line. The Pariah 
aid in cultivation and reaping, yet if they 
tonch food it becomes unclean. 

Bale shahi is given as a name to ontcaste 
people of Sindh, who are large men. 

Pariah of the Punjab are fine powerful 
men and tolerably good looking: native govern- 
ments recognised in them a material for soldiers 
useful in desperate enterprises. The early 
Sikh reformers tried to proselyte these men, 
but with very partial success, though a few, as 
Sikhs, obtained a respectable position. Chris- 
tiana also have almost failed in converting 
them. Mr. Campbell regards those of the Pun- 
jab as Arians. 

In the Panjab, every Jat village has a Pariah 
quarter where the low caste people reside along 
with the Choorah. They are the ordinary 
labourers, who do the inferior cooly work and, 
apeording to Mr. Campbell, (p. 12 1) at the same 
tiffa Ate the outcaste scavengers of the com- 
mnnity,-^bttt this seems to need some re-exa- 
mination. In Bast Berar, the Dher divide 
thmnselves into the Somassi and the Laryan 
Pber, who eat together but do not intermarry, 
the Somassi dher rides on horseback in their 
marriage, the Laryan on a bullock. The 
Bhu are few north of the Satpura range, south 
of the Nsgpore road. The Dher class them- 
wfives as Andhwao, Somassi, Wad, Lsrwan or 
l^rron and Tirwan. The Somassi and Wad 
intermarry. 


(he puiaMn the small villagea iue watdi- 
men,;d^pi8ts, help in the fields, have batotta, 
some have fields with 8 or 10 bullocks and do 
the ** begar” or forced labour work as also do the 
Mang. A potail Dher is occasional. The 
Dher is superior to the Mang. The Dher of 
Central India are said to spin and clean cot- 
ton. 

The Hulaswar, or Holeyar of Mysore are 
often employed there as peons and horsemen. 

Hollayer formerly came to the western eoast 
nearly quite naked but are said to correspond to 
the Dher, and to the Palli or Paller in the south. 
Halaya Paika or old Paik are a Mysore race. 
Billiaru or Bow.men, at low race in Canara. 
The Kalladi or Kallari of Malabar are pre. 
dial slaves. 

Milkmen, — The milk sellers in India are 
settled in towns, the chief tribes are the Ahir, 
Gaola, and Dhangar. The Gaola take their name 
from the Sanscrit “ Go” a cow, or from Gala 
milk, from which many tribal names and other 
terms have sprung. Amongst others is the Gop 
a cowherd race of northern India who breed 
and attend on horned cattle, and sell their milk, 
butter, &c, a Gopi is a women of that caste.. 
The Gwalla, Golla or Gopala, is a cowherd by 
caste and occupation. Gorakh is a cow-keeper, 
Gobar, is cowdung and Gaola, is a milk man. 
The Gaola race are tall, robust and fair. 
Those of the Peninsula of India have no re- 
semblance to any other race in the Dekhan. 
They are pastoral and migratory. 

The Gauliga of Mysore, rear buffaloes, sell 
milk and ghee and accompany camps. In the 
south of India, about Bellary, the shepherds, 
milkmen, woolshearers, cowherds, cowkeepera 
are regarded as Oree golla wanloo, Coraba 
golla wanloo, Hundee Coraba wanloo, all of 
them divisions of the Shepherd race or Co?V‘ 
keeper who are all of the same people or race and 
intermarry. There are several other section! 
of this tribe. 

There are 3,060 Gaoli in the Oomraoti dis- 
trict and a sa race in the Dekhan they are a 
large made fair people, who are solely dairymen. 
Wilson mentions that they distinguish them- 
selves as Ahir Gauli, a branch of the Ahir ; 
Konkani Gaoli, natives of the Konkan, and 
Lingayet Gauli followers of the Jangara sec- 
tarianism but I have never heard of these dis- 
tinctions, In peninsular, India their wealth la 
chiefly in buffaloes and a few cows. 

There are Gaoli cowkeepere, but not in r®' 
gular communities, scattered through Bengs 
Proper and Orissa, where they succeed to tM 
Ahir, and with their congeners the Satgopc^ 
by far the most numerous hindu caste in 
gal and Orissa. Thejr arc graziew, * 
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tioitt/ takifi| Ibft phee, ih^, 6f tbe Bui of tbe 
oentro and South of India. An Ahir or up* 
country Qoala would never dream of such 
work. 

The AAir are Hindu shepherds, following a 
pastoral life. According to Wilson, they were 
originally in the west of India but are now 
spread over the country. He mentions that they 
arrange themselves as of three races, the Naud 
bansa (race) in the Doab ; Jad or Yadu bansa 
in the upper Doab and west of the Jumna and 
Gual (Go-wala) bansa in the lower Doab and 
province of Benares, but tribes of Ahirs are also 
numerous in Kajputanah and the Paiijab. Some 
of the Jad Bansa have been converted to 
mahomedanism, and arc known as Rangar. In 
the Dehli district they have become intermixed 
with the Gujar and Jat, and conform to their 
usage of the marriage of the widow of an elder 
brother by the next in seniority. The Ahir 
are not known further south in the peninsula 
than Berar, nor in Burmali. The Ahir Gaoli 
and Dhangar, seem all to be shepherds, the 
Ahir, in Berar, are herdsmen and with the 
Gaoli are deemed of the same avocation as 
Krishna. They are esteemed, however, of low 
caste as manifest by the Gopiti girls song, Gali 
mat de re, Ahir ka cl/ hora, akhir jat, Ahir. 
Do not spatter abuse, thou child of Ahir. After 
all you are but an Ahir in caste. 

‘ TAe Dhangar of the Mahratta and Teliigu 
countries are the Kuru-buru or Cururabar of 
the Ganarese districts. The Dhangar, in Telin- 
gana, are in twelve tribes who do not eat to* 
gether nor intermarry. In the centre of the 
Peninsula, they are shepherds and wool- 
weavers, kitchen gardeners, and labourers. In 
the hill country of Ranagurh and (/hota Nag- 
pore, there is a tribe of this name, some of 
whom descend periodically into the plains for 
labour. The Dhangar, in Calcutta are la- 
bourers (Campbell p. 33.) Mr. Hodgson de- 
scribes the Dhangar as of Mongol origin. 
He bids us look steadfastly at any man of 
an aboriginal race, an ubiquitarian Dhangar for 
instance, and say if a Mongol origin is not 
palpably inscribed on his face ? There are 
8059 of these in Oomraoti. But it is not known 
whether, as in Ramgurh and I'hota Nagpor, 
they are a hill people ; or as in Telingana, they 
are cultivators ; or as in the south of India, 
they are ehepherds and weavers in wool. Many 
<)f the Dhangar are settled in the towns of the 
south of India, occupied as labourers, kitchen 
gardeners and dairymen and the Dhangar in 
the south of India arrange themselves accord- 
ingiy. The Tiling Dhangar are milkmen and 
^vers of coarse woollens ; the Mahratta Dhan- 
^ graze cattle and sheep and clarify their 
.^tter into ghi; the Hangar Dhangar are 
purely ihepherda. 
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In the Feninsnla, they are ^arki aliitoit 
black, men, of slenden and spare fdrmii|dlk^ 
are quite dissimilar from the Gaoli, in peribnal 
appearance, and all the sheep (kuru, KarnatiCfi « 
sheep) are under the Kurubaru or Kurumbar 
rare. They are also wholly distinct from the 
Ydayan or Yadava Taraulian cowherd race, 
who are known in all tlie Tamul country ae 
‘ Pillai* or son, and in all probability, the dia*- 
persed Kurumbar or Dhangar of the Peninsule 
of India, some of them in towns and others 
almost nomade, are the fragments of the great 
shepherd race wlio held sway in the Arcot die* 
trict in the early centuries of the Christian 
era. See page 73. 

The Golla is sometimes employed as a 
cashier. 

The Mirda are a caste of migratory shep- 
herds in the south of India. 

The cowherd and barber are of the better of 
the servile tribes, but the Kurumbar or Dhan- 
gar, and the Gaola dairy men, keep aloof irom 
each other. 

Leather workers . — In Berar, the workers in 
leather assert that they consist of 12^ castts, 
amongst whom are 

The Dhor, who are tanners, make water* 
buckets and water sacks or the pakhal and 
mashak. 

Kullar Bandela chamar, both a tanner and a 
shoemaker. 

The Mahratta chamar, a shoe-maker. 

The Parderi chamar, a cobbler. 

The Mang chamar, who make sandals. 

The Mahomedau chamar, who is a book- 
binder. 

The Katai, who make shoes and sandals and 
labour in the fields, at seed and harvest times. 
The Kaiai are identical in personal appear- 
ance with the chuckler (chakili) of the very south 
of India. 

The Chamar in Anrungabad, worship Mari- 
nmma and Sitla. They marry when under age, 
amongst themselves, proceeding on foot to the 
goddess Sitla whose shrine they circumambu- 
late five times. The expense is about a hun- 
dred rupees. They speak Hindi. They buro 
their dead, but some very intelligent men at 
Aurungabad, did not know that anything fol- 
lowed death. The designations of tanners and 
leather workers 

Sanigar Can. Chakili 

Madiga Madharii ...Can. Madiga 

Chuckler... Eno Madira wanlu i, 

Chamar Hind. Madgolu 

Mbang Maur, Madhera ,, , 

Those called Mang or Mhang are scattered 
through air the northern parts of the peninsida* 
in the Bombay Presidency, in Maharasit^ 
Guzerat, Candeish, the Concan and K.olapoi^ls 
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lunMe offlill the «ettled races in the south of 
India. In the villages they dwell outside the 
vtatls, for they are deemed wholly unclean. They 
are tanners, workers in raw hides and leather 
shoe and harness makers, messengers, scavengers, 
and executioners. They are never horsekeepers. 
Their aTOcalions are the most abject, and only 
a very few have ever been known to have the 
ability to read or write. The race, as a rule, are 
nf a dark black hue, short in stature, and of 
Very slender frame ; lower limbs particularly 
Slight and calf and foot delicate. They still 
eat creatures that most races regard as unclean. 
In villages they perform the lowest menial offi- 
ces, such as messengers and scavengers, and 
are paid by portions of the crops and some 
small privileges but are not permitted to reside 
within the village. 'I'he Madaru and Madigaru 
of Coorg are predial slaves, and seem identical 
with this race. The Madaru make baskets. In 
Northern India and in Bengal, the charaar, are 
a low caste race, workers in hides and leather, 
tanners and shoe and harness makers, and 
there form the great bulk of the labourers, 
taking the place of the pariah of the penin- 
sula. There are many sections throughout the 
Hyderabad country and in Berar they serve as 
scavenger, guide, watchman and executioner. 
Their signature mark is a knife. They are part 
of the Baluth and like the Pariah are the pre- 
dial slaves of the village The Pendi Mang, 
are athletse. The Mhang worship the leather 
ropes which they make. They also make cakes, 
which they place on the ground and over it five 
stones, and a lamp, and worship these. They 
also worship the spirits of departed men who 
have led evil lives. They claim tlie right to 
have, for food, cattle and camels and horses 
that die of disease but this is disputed by the 
lihef and in the village of Dungopurn, in 1866 
and 1867, this point was for 20 months, under 
negation, the ultimate decision being in favour 
of the Dher. In the northern Dekhan are the 
aeetioAs Mang Garoro ; Hollar Mang ; Dakhin 
Mtag. 

The Mang-Garoro, are also styled Fha- 
rasii** or Migrants, as they have no settled 
abcMie but move from place to place, begging ; 
their men and women assume other clothes, and 
tmear their foreheads with the red kuku, a 
mixture of turmeric and safflower. They 
9^ are conjurors and sleight of hand adepts^ 
from which they have their name Garori. The 
men alsa beat the dholak, wheu practising their 
eotjuring tricks, 

The Hollar mang are viilige amdeians ; at 
play on the sannai, a musieal^wood 
iiiiM and beat the ikfra i they are also i 


mtL: 

-The DAhin mMBj, Date )»aoiu ml tMt,, 
from the date palm, are also labooren, bnng 
wood, marry girls under age, fall at the foot of 
Hanuman but worship at a distance, being 
not allowed to approach. They, like the pariah 
and the humble native Christian, are also probi- 
bited approaching the house of any hindu, but 
stand some yards off and intimate their presence 
by calling out baba, or maharaj, or ayer, and 
like the Dher every thing they have brought 
and every thing they touch and the place they 
touch is unclean. If it be a metal dish it is 
passed through fire, and if cloth or other mate- 
rial it is washed, or sprinkled with water, or 
placed on the grojind for earth purification. 

They mount on horseback in procession to 
their marriage which they prohibit the Dher, 
and Teii or oilman. 

They do not usually claim dead creatures as 
a right but beg portions from the Dher. 

They worship generally all the local deities 
or village gods, the Ammun, the Ai, the 
Mala, Musoba, Mariai, Devi, Kandoba, and the 
Mangir or ghosts of deceased relatives. Man- 
gir is the form of a human being engraved on 
silver or copper, intended to represent a de- 
ceased father or mother, sometimes it is a cas- 
ket of copper cofitaining a silver figure of a 
man. The Mangir is worshipped at the dewali 
and flussara and at amas and full moon and 
anniversaries. The figure is worsiiiped by 
washing, and burning frankincense. They bury 
or burn their dead. They place the corpse in 
the ground, then bring a polful of water from 
the river, pour it on the body and cover the 
dead with earth : after three days they take 
food and place it over the dead. They seem 
doubtful as to transmigration. 

DJwr, Hind. Tel. Dhoria Can. Dhorata 
Mahratla are found in roost of the larger 
villages of southern India. They are tanners, 
but are resrarded as hindus, and, unlike the 
Dher and Mhang, reside within the villages. 
They worship the earthen jar in which the 
hides are steeped, placing vermilion on it. 
They do not partake of animals that die of 
disease. They never devote their young women 
to the gods. They are looked on by the Pariah 
or Dher as vile, and are not associated with in 
eating or intermarrying. The Dhor are robust, 
fair, short, men, with well developed chests, 
wide faces, light colored eyes, many of them 
with a light mustache and in all their features 
hey present evidence of a Mongol origin. They 
never eat the large horned cattle, the cow, buf- 
'alo, or bullock, nor do they eat dead animals, 
but fowls, fish, deer, goats and sheep are law- 
ful. They marry in tWr own tribe, making the 
mtrrkige procession on a bullock, and say that 
tbejr Vi not antiM to proeped ou a hotae- 
The objects of their worship are very dottbifiaL 
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Xike races of Indtai they wor- 1 

shij^f at anniveraaries, the chief implemente of 
their trade^ which in their case is the tan-pit, 
but they weeklyj^owdung a small spot in their 
house, on which they burn incense, place iiowers, 
and wheaten cakes covered with rice, bow down, 
worship and eat. The deity, thus invoked, 
one family whom I saw at Oodghir said, was 
Bawa Adam, whom they consider to be Maba 
peva, and inquiry elicited the information that 
about 60 or 80 miles west of Punderpore, is a 
stone, named Bawa, or Father, Adam* They 
also worshipped Ai, mother, whom they designate 
as the Bhawani at Taljapore, but Khandoba at 
Malligaom, also receives their worship. The 
temple guardians however do not permit the 
Dhor to approach near to the idols, as their 
trade of workers in skins and hides makes them 
unclean. They bury the dead who have fallen 
victims to small pox and cholera, but those from 
some other diseases are , burned ; a pregnant 
woman dying is burned. They make leather 
from hides, and manufacture such articles as 
are used for water purposes, the mot bucket 
the d’hol and pak’hal. 

The Totti of the Tamul people is a village 
servant who waits upon the villagers, Th 
domestic Totti, does the humblest part of the 
house work, 

Tottyar of Coimbatore are settled there from 
the north. 

Beder , — In the tract lying between the My 
sore and Hyderabad and Mahratta territories 
are several petty sovereignties, such as that of 
the nabob of Banaganapally, a syud family, ir 
the east of the Ceded Districts, until 1839 
the Patban nabobs of Kurnool ruled on th( 
right bank of the Tumbudra river, further 
west, the Beddi chief »f Gadwal ; the Mah 
ratta chief of Suiuioor, one of the Ghor- 
para family ; the kshetria rajah Narapati o: 
Anagooiidah, the descendant of the great king 
Bama of Vijianaggur, who was overthrown h\ 
the combination of the mahomedan kings o 
Golcondah, Kalburgab, Bijapore and Ahmed 
nuggur; the Pathan nabobs of Shalmoor th( 

^ Ohorpara chieftains of Gunjundurgurhand Akal 
kot, and at Ghoorgontah and Beder Shorapor< 
are the descendants of that Beder soldier, 
Pid Naik, to whom Aurungzeb, for aid given a 
the siege of Bejapore granted a small territory 
• iu the Raichore Doab. The Beder race have 
only these two small sovereignties, and somi 
of them, in Shorapore, are tall, well made 
lobust men. 

The Beder race in parts of Mysore form 
considerable part of the population and hav* 
many poligarships, and in Ceylon there re* 
Mtm g Cragnent of a prior stock, called Ved 


Their name it varidnsly proBOiM|esd> Seder, 
Baida, Baidara, Waida, Vedda, Vedor, Ycddar, 
'fedan and Bedan. They are the race who 
ave their name to the Pirirlara who barraiscd 
'entral India for nearly 50 years. Soma of 
hem have become mahomedans. 

The Baidar of Beder Shorapore, drink spirite, 

the hog, crocodile, porcupine (Sarsti) 
!ianis, Ali) Iguana, bullock, cow, buffalo, oat, 
at, bandicoot, fMus gigaiUeus) and Jerboa rat. 

The Buidera Wanloo, Tel. of Bellary, ate 
mahomedans, keep numerous little horses which 
hey use for carriage. They are great carriers 
ind have been of use in several military opera- 
ions. 

ThePinclari are mentioned in Indian history 
as early as the commencement of the eighteenth 
lentury ; several bands followed the Mah- 
ratta armies in their early wars in Hindpstan. 
They were divided into durrah, or tribes, com- 
manded by sirdars, or chiefs, and people of 
every country and of every religion, were indis- 
criminately enrolled in this heterogeneous com- 
munity, a horse and sword being deemed suffi- 
::ient qualifications for admission. A common 
iirerest kept them united : some of the chiefs 
acquired wealth and renown in the Mahratta 
wars, they seized upon lands which they were 
afterwards tacitly permitted to retain, and 
transmitted, with their estates, the services of 
their adlierents to their descendants. — (C'oZe, 
Myth. II ind. p. 298 ) 

Kahiir are a dark colored, spare and sinewy 
migratory race, in the centre of the peninsula 
of India, who are usually regarded as identical 
with the Pinddra that overran the south of 
India. They are found residing in most of the 
villages north of the Tumbudra river. They 
possess small active ponies, on whicji they bring 
the grass that they cut in tlie jungles, and other- 
wise act as carriers, but they might at any mo- 
ment become active marauders. They are also 
screen or tatti-makers, and a few have become 
agricultural or engage in horse dealing. They 
elect a chief, to whom they give the rank of 
llissaldar. They are all roahoroedans and Mwy 
use a dialect to which they give the name of 
Lahaura-ba-noche. 

The Taremook, known as Bail Kambar m 
Canarese, Ghassari in the Dekhani and Lohar ki 
the Mahratta, is a wandering black smith. Biul 
Kambar, means bullock blacksmith, but tb^ 
style themselves Taremook. They wander ir«n 
village to village, principally iu the Novihem 
Canarese speaking country. 

The Dumur or Kollati, called by themeelw 
Bhatu, are a wandering race| tbeif weneii iAn 
aihletse and common. 

The KiU-Katr,Aiudddkpor or Kotabttp: ||m 
wandering minttrels. Many iiainet 
igiTon to ihift migratory dpoopto , 



lOttUiernr ICabratta Muniry ; Kablgifa tbeiii> to a imail eiteiit^ to eagage to Oa 

' ’ ihe terms of ordinary life, but they are oonsidered to1to 

U^iusttsliy .employed, but Muddikpor is the still insufficiently civilized to be left without 
.dasiguation jthey apply to themselves. They the aid and protection of G^ernment* The 
generally talljand powerful men, with an sum paid to them is about Rupees 1,800 a year. 
oUye yellow complexion and are .now very Some who reside on t)ie outskirts of tbefoieits 
itumerous throughout that part of India ; they come a little more in contact with the every day 
aay that their original locality was the village world ; but their ordinary locality is in the very 
of Talicot near the town of Sorapoor, and that, depths of the forests, beneath the shade of 
bowover far they have dispersed, all classes pending branches, and only about ten or twelve 
continue to speak the Mahratta tongue, though families have huts made of branches of trees, 
it is r^uisite they should attain likewise a In stature they are about the same size as the 
Icnowledge of the language of the countries in Hindu people around them. A few are of a 
which they wander to enable them to gain a dark bamboo colour, but ordinarily they are 
livelihood. black. The men are taller and more robust 

Bhmra^ the wild hunter race of India, called than the Tamul race, the women are decently 
Fardbi, Him Pardhi, Shikari, and Him Shi- clad. The men wear only the langoti. They 
kari. Though, seemingly, very poor and humble have clear skins, but suffer much from fever, 
they ire a migratory and preclatory tribe. 1 They seem to use warm earth baths in fever. 
They snare wild animals gwhich they bring for ! Their food consists of wild fruits and roots, 
sale into towns. They also capture the larger particularly those of the Kanduri, Hin^ (Bry- 
beasts of prey. They work in certain tracts . onia grand is, Linn.) a few wild varieties of 
of* country which they call their jungle, each ! yams and the leaves of Capparis horrida, rice, 
section keeping to their own circle. i the wild bean, Canavalia virosa, molluscs, 

^ Soligaru, according to Buchanan, are a rude fish and flesh of every kind. They hunt 
tribe inhabiting the southern gliauts, which with the bow and fish by torch light. They 
separate Ooimbaioie from Mysore. — [Hindoos, are polvgamists, have up to four or even 
VqL 1.) seven children. They bury or burn their dead, 

Yanadi, — It may serve to illustrate one fea- ' and pour libations on the grave. The men 


VoL 1.) seven children. They bury or burn their dead, 

Yanadi , — It may serve to illustrate one fea- ' and pour libations on the grave. The men 
tore of this country and show how long and ef- average 5 ft. 4* in., in height and lbs, 100 in 
feotually a race may remain sequestered in it, weight. The women average 4 ft. 6 in,, in 
to notide this rude tribe. Though residing up height and lbs. 82 in weight. There are about 
to within 20 miles of Madras with its 500,000 20,000 of them in the Nellore district, 
people, though surrounded by the active and i They have little intelligence cannot reckon up 
industrious Tamul and Telugu people and pos- to ten, converse but little with each other, and 
•easing the readiest means of communication by are more taciturn with strangers, whose very 


tbe Pulicat marine lagoon and t/ochrane’s 
•anal, they are nevertheless almost in the lowest 
state in wl^cb human beings can remain. 


presence even alarms them. The language they 
speak is said to be Tamul, and a similar race, 
it is stated, occupy the neighbouring forests on 


The Yanadi dwell ill the forests of the Sri- the hills at Naglawaram, and others are spread 


barikottah muttah an island of the (Jhingle- 
put CoUectorate. They hold little or no inter 
•OHCSe with their more civilized neighbours. 
Until {recently their ordinary avocations were 
tbs gsthering of the wild products of the forests 
whidi the officers of Government bought from 


through Nellore, N. Arcot and Cuddapah. 

Villi are a race dwelling in hamlets of five 
or six huts on the outskirts of most of the 
villages in the district of Chingleputi and an 
sometimes called Yenadi. They are herbalists. 


tiim at rates lower than the otdiuary market They have Mongol features, the 


prices, and paid them in kind, with grain, and 
tilothes. Latterly, however, a few on the out- 
•kirtSi have taken to charcoal burning and 
WQod-felliog, and they are now also paid part 
ly;to money, changes which bring them more 
tB^QBlaot with the settled people around them. 


scant hair on the lip or chin and no whisk^s. 
They are polygamists. They eat allanimsl food 
except the flesh of the cow. They dig up the 
wild chayroot. The average height of the men 
was 5 ft. 5 in. and weight lbs. 83. 

Korawa, with their sub-divisions (1) too 


All effort was made in 1855, to induce them to Bajsntri or Gaon Korawa or Sonai Kolawaro, 
•ogiige ill agriculture, but neither that nor sub- (2) Teling Korawa or Kashi Korawa, (8) 
soquent attempts to persuade them to rear cat- Kolia Korawa, and (4) Soli Korawa, arc s 
tleiiiid sheep havie succeeded. In 1857, Go- race in the peninsula of India. The yerkeii 
▼eminent eatablished a ecbool for their child/en, Korawa, or Coonchee Kooree, arej wanderers oi 
to fifty scholars were lately in attend- those original oountry they tbemselvee 
^toit^lbi eaeli cl irti6in, at dtowanoo in grain tointa knowledge.; They , 

Gompelled mal of hiadboi atottnd4hnm^ 

. . sa 
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kal’ and they give the same appellation to the 
language in which they hold communication 
with each other*: Some of them seem to have 
been converted to the brahminical faith, and 
are now of the vaishnava sect. With the ex- 
ception of the cow, almost all animals are used 
by them as food. Their dead are burned. 

The Eruku, also called Yerkal, Yerkalvada 
Kurshi-wanlu, Yera-kedi, Yera-kellu, Erukulu- 
vadu, in the Oanarese part of the peninsula of 
India, occupy themselves ostensibly as basket- 
makers, and in fortune telling. But they are 
notoriously predatory and steal girls whom they 
devote to prostitution. They are fouud in mat 
huts on the outskirts of most towns. 

The Yerkala of the Nellore District are mi- 
gratory mat and basket-makers, using the 
midrib and leaflets of the date palm. They 
also make wooden combs, work as labourers, 
and a few have settled and engaged in cultiva- 
tion. They rear pigs, poultry, donkeys and 
dogs and cat the flesh of most animals. They 
are usually of a dark brown colour, the men are 
spare, and light make, but hardy, with low fore- 
heads, small eyes, short nose. They wear only a 
strip of cloth and they tie their hair in a knot 
above their hrovt,— {Balfour in Madras^ Jour* 
IM* ds Science^ Vol. 18, jp. 4.) They admit 
polygamy, do not remarry their widows. 

l)r. French says there is a rude uncivilized 
race in the Kistnah district, who are bird catch- 
ers, and who have no feast or music at their mar- 
riages, but the bridegrooms pay a fine or price of 
Rs. 202 to the brides’ parents. The men have 
only a loin cloth. They arc said to eat cats, 
raungoose, squirrels, rats, parrots and minahs. 
They snare birds, rear pigs and donkeys and live 
by makintr baskets and mats from the palm 
leaves. The women are sooth-sayers. These 
leem to be the Korava race. 


Tlieir Oanarese name is Herkeri. Tllbiniiiale 6f 
Banjara is supposed by Billot to be 
the Sanscrit fiunij, a merchant. Shaksjphiitw 
derives it from the Persian Birinjar, a 
rier. In the Dasa Eumara Cheritra; a WOlk 
written by Dandi, mention is made of a COi^ 
fight in a Bunjara camp, but the Bunjara an 
even indicated by Arrian as one of the clasasi 
of Indian society. Tiiey are chiefly wandering 
grain merchants and salt merchants, but many 
have settled down in the tract under the north- 
ern hills lying between Goruckpoor and Hard'* 
war. Some are mahomedans and say they came 
from Multan. Those of western India are 
usually Gharuns, and their sacred character is 
a great protection to them. The Bunjara 6f 
Berar have been greatly predatory and are 
being removed. 

Tlie Turki Bunjara, who are mostly oarrienf, 
have 36 tribes or “got.” 

The Beid Bunjara have 11 “ got,” they 
came from Bhutnir and are now in Pilibit and 
Kant, and many are weavers and medical men« 

The Lubana Banjara have 11 “got” are 
mostly agricultural. They claim to be descend- 
ents of Gour brahmins and to have left Runt* 
humbor in Aurungzeb’s time. 

The Mookeri Banjara claim to have come 
from Mecca, and to reside in Jhujjur. They 
have 16 “ got.” 

The Buhrup Bunjara arc mostly hindu and 
lead a more wandering life. They are divided 
into the five tribes, ttatbor, Choubon or Koorri, 
Powar, Towiir and Burtea, who are again sub- 
divided into tribe? or got. They claim to have 
come from Chittodr. They intermarry, but not 
with members of the same got. They have a 
close relation with those of the Dekban, each 
community has a chief at its head styled 
Naik, to whom they yield implicit obediedoe. 
The Bunjara are scattered in communitiee 


Also, Professor Wilson mentions the Kora- 
charu as a hill and forest tribe in the Carnatic 
who make bamboo mats and baskets and carry 
betel nut from market to market. A Korawa 
race also inhabit the Pakhal hills and near the 
Godavery. 

Yerawa are a migratory race in Coorg, of 
middle aize, with coarse features, black and 
straight hair, they are labourers and are be- 
lieved to have come from Malabar. Their 
language is said to resemble Malayalam ; they 
worship evil spirits and have no priests. 

BukiMiii* a peaceful and innocent migratory 
mee, found in Mysore and the Telugu coun* 
tty, who, about the beginning of the 18th 
century ivere driven from their houses by op* 
praanoh; 

' ire tank and road-makera. 

, B8hjaw,are catted alto 

Lkmba^v cod Biqiare. 


all over India. 

In the south of India, they style themselvea 
Gohur. They are met with from Kashmir to 
the south of India and keep in Tandas or en- 
campments. Their Tanda, Hind. Kepa, Mahr* 
in the extreme south of India have become 
greatly broken up, for they are predatory, en* 
gage in gang robbery, many of them are to ^ 
seen in jails, in the Mysore territory their 
women and aged men are breaking metal for 
the reads and the rapid extension of roads and 
railroads have done much to exclude thOlU'^ 
from tlieir trade as carriers and cottei^h^’ 
merchants. But, in Berar and thronghbht tfi 
Hyderabad country they are still in large nu^ 
bers collecting from the lone hamlets the 
quantities of grain, cotton, and wool obtadni^^^ 
and brihgmg them into the larger idarta.' 
means of oarfiage is aoleljf the butt^k ^4 ttt 
COW. ’ Sofflc oftheieeretoughiftceniAUd^ 
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itQii or trivereing thje country through 
and and bfuahwood ao 

|S|w^jng that portiona of cotton are tahen 
pt , ey|Sf;|r ^tep. Their value as travelling 
.ipi^l^anf 8, m times of scarcity or great demand 
,jlQjnp{|1culat)lo» for no other means could bring 
% the small stores of outlying hamlets. They 

f , shortly disappear from tralfic as rail and 
otieij roads increase. The Banjara are 
mpn of great energy. They have in some 
wspea fixed homes. Throuichout Berar and in 
t|ie portharn parts of the Hyderabad territory 
goro^ of (hem are to be found settled in villages 
^8 i^erTMts of the Potails and are recognised as 
yyiage jS^igiira. On the borders of Kohilcund 
.tpwvd^ the Terai, they have considerable settle- 
ments, are considerable landed proprietors and 
in^p9^ant people. Campbell (p. 107.) A numer- 
ous tribe nearing this name are spread along 
thnfood of the Himalaya from Hurd war to 
j^arukpur engaged iu agriculture. 

. Wilson also says they are partly of bindu and 
Ip part of mahomedan belief and that the Bahu- 
rppa Banjara arrange themselves into the Rah- 
Ww# Chauhau, Powar Tuwarand Barka Banjara 
and some of them are accepted as guarantees 
for^agfeements similarly to the Charan and j 

The Banjara is called by the Dekhsn peo- 
ple Lgmbana, The Banjara man is a Gohur, 

I fnaUi a woman however is a Banjarni. 

Tha gpddess Marri-Ai is a great deity with 
the^ llekhan Banjara, and they invoke her in 
most solemn oaths. They use a broken 
^he Azaderachta Indica, or nim tree, 
pr a| they its Lim Ka Bagla, in their 
^)Cnin ordeals. They lay one on the ground^ 
to H woman whose virtue is 
ip question, ** if you be not a whore lift it,*' and 
^cr lifting It or otherwise, establishes her in- 
nocence or her guilt. 

. TMT ^ross and appearance are singular, 
psrtioularly of the women, and their so^ 
eieV^oiti and customs distinctive. The men 
Wear the usual ** Puggree'* and ** Dhoti” whilst 
i|io dress of the women consists of a boddice, 
^‘‘^hpplee” with, long sleeves, and a petti- 
mt Orakirt hung from the waiata in ample 
consisting of eoarse cotton prints of 
Wdors, and a ** ssree” or scarf, of a si- 
^itore, which is carelessly thrown 
()g^jthi||/Bhoiudum, giving them a picturesque 
gPl^imqB, combined with brass and deer- 
and ^apjdy colored tassels of 
"i,, ^itb waiob ihfdr.auna, ears, nose, aecb^ 

, i i|pd'to6a.arfi decked. They hava^ 

||[;,ff§ tiarnad hjanda, ppd f|sqk; ^eir ipoffe 

t?w. IBWVM. 


pl^iudt wd prn,n|[|w(.4 vUb • , 4 

silkpr cotton tasai^. . Tbey seldopi ohauge 
their clothes, till they aye tattered ^nd torn, and 
are only renewed by a new suit. The woinen 
possess considerable natural Qhargis, are as active 
as the men in their business avocations, sod 
they carry burdens when travelling, chiefly (heir 
children, provisions, or utensils. They are 
capital needle-women, makiug their own jnekets 
and petticoats, and frequently embroider these 
tastefully. The mateiial used by the wpioea 
of some branches of this tribe is manufactured 
from the fibre of a species of nettle, which is 
woven into cloth for themselves, and these are 
tastefully dyed in various colors, to suit their 
peculiar taste in this respect, frequently overf 
gaudy. They visit the most remote and hilly 
regions and lone hamlets to collect and trans- 
port grain and other commodities to more civi- 
lized parts ; no jungles or wild beasts deter them 
from travelling. In some districts they are 
addicted to thieving and thuggee. They settle 
their own disputes, either by arbitration, or 
by the decision of their Naeks and seldom or 
ever complain of their fellows. Their Code of 
Laws prescribes punishments for all crimes, the 
verdict of which, when carried out, is never 
disputed. Their Priests exercise the power of life * 
and death over the community but this is mask- 
ed under the cloak of religion and supernatuial 
agency ; and, as a tribe, they are bound to 
secrecy, whenever the extreme penalties of their 
laws are carried into effect. Unchastity is 
strictly punished with death, frequently both 
the woman gnd man suffer when detected, and 
their corpses are buried or burned together, and. 
neither the justice nor execution are ever com- 
plained of. They recognize no authority, keep 
aloof from settled races, interfere with no (me, 
and allow of no interference among them, in the 
matter of their laws or customs, &c., 
carriers, distance and climate have no difiioul- 
lies for them : they undertake extensive en- 
gagements in exporting merchandise, chiefly 
graiif, cotton, cloths, oil seeds, &c., and carry 
them out witn the utmost good ?aith — they 
never play false when once the work ia under-, 
taken by them ; up instance has bequ. known 
of goods entrusted to their care having be^n. 
robbed. They are looked upon by daw. 
of natives with a superstitioae dread,. «>tbst 
they caji traverse tbp wildest and most juw 
tracts with impunity and perfect security* ^ » 
is reportefd that the Banjara of the bill diatwd® 
(Bisram, Cuttapk, and Jeyppre) praetijp 
Meriah taoriflep^ ps also do. ^pse who tw hstr 
qrpen Nggpore, apd. tbp coast, pr. Sborit 
personal inquiries in Orissa, Nagpore, jJyiW’; 
bad. South. 4,r(pQt,Tii^gga|?.atatm; 
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mohlly }» W<»I»M,PJ the twin of* Tanda,'* distance travelled is keoerally fy<vii !»' 
hayiii.f its own leader who is said to lead a miles a day. On these traveis, one of M()ii 
pecttlw^ 1“®* On occasions or sickness their women accompany them. / ^ ^ 

BpioDg themselves or munrain amongst their N'omades and Migratory ^ houstliss 
cattls, Priest is ^ (^nsuUed, and should Km'umhar^ a nomade shepherd ratfe afi^ ‘ flilJ 
he attribute such visitation to sorcery, the earliest known inhabitants of bravidadesahif hb# 
Priest^ fixes the guilt on some individual ktlown as the Carnatic and Coromandel, thid 
belonging to the community, when the sup* Korumbar appear to have been at one' tidfli# 
posed evil-doer is immediately ruthlessly \ the most numerous and most powerful radd 
seized and murdered in the manner dictated by in the peninsula. They seem to have estabJ 
the priest, to abate the evil. The execution is Hsbed numerous petty p'riucipalities over thtf 
coolly and deliberately carried out in the most whole of the peninsula, which were nHl^ 
summary manner, and the deed is buried in mutely absorbed into the Chola empire. Nil-' 
oblivion.. The practice of infanticide is in merous sites attributed to this race aodi 
vogue among them, in consequence, it is said, still called Kurumbar Kot are to be met wfth. 
of the large sums of money required to ornament The number of these sites and conditions ib-i 
their girls, in addition to the large dowries dicate an extensive sway. They were a pas* 
which they have to bestow on marriage. It is toral shepherd race, and Kuru in the Karnatid 
reputed that the practice is carried out by language means a sheep. Small communities 
placing the new born infant in an earthen exist all over the peninsula from north of the 
vessel or chatty, the mouth of which is tied Kiatns, wandering with their flocks, and others- 
over with cliths steeped in a decoction of of them dwell in the less accessible hills and. 
turmeric, and ornamented with flowers, some forests of the peninsula, 
trifling ceremonies being carried out, the chatty The Omb, Curubar or Kurumbar, nomade 
fs taken to some remote place in the jungles, shepherds, who occupy the denser deeper 
and there buried. Some of tlie Khond tribe jungles of the lower slopes of the.Neilgkerries, 
carry out a similar practice aS regards their 'are occasioually stumbled upon by adventurous 
female children. sportsmen, and the smoke of their fires may 

The Banjara generally possess large herds of occasionally be seen rising from the lower 
oaitle, which they convert into pack animals — gorges of the hills. 

even cows are made to carry burdens, which, as The Handi Kuruhar^ are Kurumbar wto 
a rule, no other class of Natives do; and it is no take service in towus. 

unusual thing to see among a herd of Banjara Kurumeru, or, acpording to Buchanan, Kara* 
bullocks several cows laden with burdens, with baru (Journey through Mysore, Vol. 1 . p. S96ji 
young calves at their heels. One or more of according to the Abbe Dubois, are in three 
ilieir best bullocks are selected as leaders, tbeir migratory tribes, one section of which engages 
horns and .the crests of their pack saddles are in the irafflc of salt and grain on the backs of 
ornamented with cowries, scarlet cloths, pea- asses, backwards and forwards from the coast, 
^cks* feathers, tassels of cotton variously color- to the interior. Another section manufactprn 
ed, &o., their necks are encircled with a band osier panniers, baskets or mats. This sectiou 
of scarlet cloth or leather, to which is fastened live in tents 3 feet high, 4 or 5 broad and B or 
numerous bells of sizes, and, as they walk, 6 long, made of bamboos, and they move frqm 
the bells give out a monotonous sound. The place to place to obtain work. The third 
Mlscted animal is supposed to be deified, form- section are called Kalla banfru and are said to' 
ing the protector of the herd, and is termed be robbers by profession. 

0uru Bail ; the jingle of the bells, aud the The Ckensu Karrir, are a migratory rtoe 
ornatneutation of the animals, are said to fright- mentioned by Buchanan as residing in the BHly 
en away beasts of prey in their lonely and tracts near Coimbatore, They are describetf 
jungly^ marches. The cattle are let loose as as without houses or cultivation, but by sfiut^ 
soon as the march is over to enable them to or witli the bow catch birds or larger g®mO 
pick up what they can by browsing in the which they dispose of for rice : the wh^ 
vicinity. The Banjara is independent of villages ant is said to be^ used by them for food? 
generally in his traveis. As soon as the en- They approach their game under the sh'e^ 
campniisnt is fixed on, he unloads his bullocks, of a cow or buffalo, which they have 
nnrfpacW the loads in tiers, and over them he to stalk. Their language is a dhilert ; 6 f 
etretehns an awning of cloth or a cumbly, as the Tamil with a few Canafese words intiiil^^ 
P^btebilbn /rom the weather. At night, the mixed. Those near towns learn the 
. ?ktfte'dS tied ibtlfld the packages in a circle, in Tclugu Words: A Tamnlar is tittible W uiiliAfe 
th^ Banjiird lights a fire and M stand their language. A few ^ r^nda ifi liflM 

huts on the outskirts of viiligas and 'liiia 

n 




ordinj^ billing it 

pnd in foietU Uity dw4l 

holiows of trees or uqder the shelter 
^ e Wt made bf branches of trees, and use 
afew loavjSB for They describe 

Animalai as their original country. 
CsyIcNi.-*— The Singhalese language according 
46 B^k belongs to the Turanian family of 

K sobt but in Ceylon, where the Arian and 
vidifm element is intermixed, a remnant of 
bnddhists is still to be found who use the Pali 
teriptnres. As in tbe whole line of coast in 
tbs extreme south-east, south and south-west 
of; the peninsula of India, a large part of the 
population of Ceylon is of foreign blood, 
i iTbe population in 1844 was estimated at 
4,448,069, and in 1857 it amounted to 
1,087,975 besides about 30,000 soldiers and 
foreigners. Since then an estimate has been 
nade, which shows a population close on three 
millions. There are various statements as to 
tko races occupying Ceylon. The European 
population is small and consist chiefly of Bri- 
itaii emigrants employed in the civil and mili- 
tary service or on the plantations. 

" Burgher is a term properly applicable only 
to white persons of pure Dutch descent, of 
Inborn there arc now but very few in Ceylon ; 
but the name has, by courtesy, been given to 
aU those who in India are styled Indo-Britons, 
dScurasians, Anglo-Indians, East-Indians or more 
tbinmonly half castes, namely, the descend- 
ants of Europeans by native women, therefore 
a ’face of mixed European and Native origin. 
The people of Ceylon are of a Tamulian or 
B^^idian stock. Those of Kandy, with their 
ImtHts of polyandria, would seem to be more 
alHed to the people of Coorg, bat the coast 
tribes are of the same race as the Tainular of the 
peuiiisnU. And there are a few wild, out-CHste 
races, the Gahnleya, Rhodia and Veddah in the 
forests and unfrequented parts. 

'The Singhalese range themselves under the 
'heads of Kandians, low-country Singhalese, and 
Bhodiah. 

. jChe Tamd people of Ceylon belong to the 
safoe raceas the Tamular of Southern India, and 
eoniift either of those who have been on the 
idiMd for centuries or who are recent emigrants. 

are chiefly to be found in the north-east 
portion of the island, and the two towns to 
which, they chiefly resort are Jaffna and Trin- 
^n^alee* Their main occupation is agricultural. 
Tha labonrers of the island are styled coolee, 
fj^ nTamul word* They come over in large 
•ngipibera. from the continent during the ooffee- 

flUfiOlf, 

Valen^a who travelled in Ceylon, says 
TFiffw^o, the ki^^^ 



firokm^md^^W^ OMte of bnbmini 

skilled in smetfoO r 

H^anija wemsaya, the merchant esila : 

9om Wansaga^ the caste of Gowi, who enlti* 
fate the ground, known in Ceylon by the nsine 
of Vellala, which however is not a Singaleie 
word. These Gowi or Vellal are of the highest 
caste on the island, there being none of the 
three superior castes, except the king of Candy, 
who is of the first : * 

Ghandalayo, inhabitants of the woods, who 
strip the skins of animals to make thongs fqr 
the king’s use : 

Veddoy a people who live wild in the woods, 
and kill wild beasts : ’ 

Duravo caste, commonly called Ohando, 
which is not a Singalese word. The name Dn- 
ravo is compounded of two words, which signify 
come from afar : 

Karawo, There are nine sub-divisions of this 
race, which is commonly called the fisherman’s 
caste ; it derives its name from a compound 
word which signifies evils doers,” because 
the occupation of the caste is the destroying of 
animals, which by the reliKioii of Bondhoa is 
forbidden. — (ValeniuCs Pay age and Travels, 
Vol. Ly p. 492. 

Sirr (Ceylon) says the principal castes are 
four, viz.. 

The Sunja Pause or royal race ; this has 
two divisions, viz : 

Goe Wanse, a division of the Surya or royal 
race, cultivators, the most numerous in the 
island, and to it belong the nobles, chiefs, 
priests, and nearly all the Government servants. 

Nille Mahareya, or shepherds, is the second 
division of the Surya. 

Braohmina Wmsty descendants of brah- 
mins. 

Wiepa Wanse^ is divided into two classes, 
cultivators and shepherds. 

Kshoodra fPansey which has sixty sub- 
divisions. 

The Singalese are a small race, and by no 
means good looking. Their complexion is the 
same as that of the hindoos, but their features 
are in general disagreeable. The costume of 
the men is a long petticoat, fastened round 
the waist and reaching to the heels. Tortoise 
shell combs are worn by men as well as women* 
In the numerous excesses into which European 
costume has been carried, the size of the back 
comb worn by ladies has never attained that of 
the Singhalese men, who also wear a narrow long 
bent comb across the forepart of the head— the 
lighter colored shell is most esteemed by them* 
Five pounds is a moderate price for a tortoise 
shell Mok comb, which increases in value accord- 
ing to the size and quality of tbe ehell : 
pins of tortoise»ahell aw worn bf the womea*^^ 

icold and ailveir ^ng aulmtlMited for 
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ly formed bow* 

bjr pasiongefi ib the 9team-boat8i*-*(5A(kte, gle to jangle, at the game bmmbs ' aeiM 
i. S.SA : They will not hold the sUghteat interethinitt 

The rieh and well watered delU between Co- with any natives but those of their owb Irib^ 
lombo and Galle is an oyergrown waste. The and their langnasre is said to be uninteilMbll 
Singhalese, whose property it is, have covered it to all others. The ViUage Veddah dwell. 
with ooooannt, bread-fruit and jack-'fruit trees, certain districts, hold but slight ' inlerootune 
and on those they are content to live, or rather with the other inhabitants of the island, will 
exist, passing the great part of their time in not intermarry nor mix with them. They eaii 
sleep, while the women of their household work, make themselves understood to the SingbalOMii 
iTaaefMtns are the inhabitants of the hilUcoun- Their sole clothing is a strip of eloth whMl 
Xty and are a hardy robust race, nevt-r till hangs down in front, and is fastened by a ooit 
recently intermingling with their low country cord, which passes round their loins. Thelv 
brethren. Their language is made up of hair, beards and whiskers are never shorn, dt 
three component parts. Elu (or Singhalese pure) cleansed, but hang down in matted maaaaa^ 
the Pali, and the Sanskrit. They possess an Tennent describes the Veddah as miserable ob- 
extensive literature, and their religion is Bud» jects, active but timid, athletic though deformed# 
dhism. The low country Singhalese are either with large heads and misshapen limbs. Their 
Buddhists, Roman Catholics, or Protestants, long black hair and beards fall down to tbn 
The influence of Roman Catholicism is very middle in uncombed lumps, they stood before 
great, and the people are divided into classes him with their faces bent towards the ground# 
according to their occupations. and their restless eyes twinkled upwards with 

Among the Kandyans, and them only, poly- an expression of uneasiness and apprehension, 
andry is prevalent, and the wife has the posses- The children* were unsightly objects, entirely 
sion of all the brothers. The children call the naked, with misshapen joints, huge heads and 
eldest brother father. A man oan bring in an- protuberant stomachs ; the women, who were 
other not a relation, to have joint marital reluctant to appear, were the most repulsive 
rights with himself ; indeed the first husband, specimens of humanity he had ever seen in any 
can so introduce, as many as the wife will con- country.— Vol. IL p, 871.) 
sent to receive as husbands. According to Poly- The forest Veddah are dexterous hunters, 
bins, polyandry was practiced in ancient Greece, and especially skilful in snaring the wild ale* 
and in l^ok xii. we read that it was an old and phants. The two sections of the tribe do not 
habitual practice in Sparta. In Kandy, in the intermarry, as they mutually distrust each 
Beem marriage, the husband goes to reside iu other. The Veddah generally deposit their 
the wifeU house, and the woman shares the fa- dead in the jungfe to be devoured by wild 
nily inheritance with her brothers. The bus- animals. They seem to worship the planets 
band, in this marriage, can be dismissed sum- evil spirits and the spirits of deceased an- 
marily, by the family of the wife. In the Deega, cestors. They have their own beadsmen whom 
a more respectable form of marriage, the wife they elect and obey. They use bows and 
leaves her own houae for that of the husband — arrows and clubs of iron wooil. (Sirr'a Ceylan^. 
forfeits all claim on the property of her parents VoL IL p. 216.) They occupy a district about 
; but acquiring some claim on that of her bus- 90 miles long and 45 broad in the south east*, 
hand, and the wife cannot obtain divorce, unless ern side of Ceylon, lying between the sea and 
with the full consent of the husband. Divorces the base of the Badulla and Oovah hills. Ao-- 
ere constantly sought for by women, on trivial cording to Sirr they are a remnant of ihd 
pretences. A child born within nine months of Yakko, the aboriginal inhabitants of Ceylon, 
the divorce, must be maintained by the hue- who, 2,000 years ago, after the conquest of the 
bend. The Kandyans are a larger race of men island by Wijayo and his followers, returned, 
than the Singhalese of the coast provinces, into the wilds, as the Kuli in Guzerat, thn 
^beyhave a aaucy, independent mien, but are Bhil in Malwa, the Futu in Cuttack, the Kond 
exceedingly indolent and thriftless.— /S'trr’a in Gondwana, and the Beda in Mysore retired 
Ceylon* before conquerors. The Bisadse, or Besadas,' 

Gahalaya are an outcaste predatory race, which in medimval Greek is oaded Veeadis^ 
Bear Matelle in Ceylon who acted as execution- are alluded to in the tract of Palladiusde^ 

I crs in the times of the Kandyan kings. Moribus Brachmanorum, written about A. D/ 

OaUa^, au outcasts race in Ceylon, 400, and the same name is applied by Ptolemy' 

Veddah are hunters, and are supposed to be to a aimllar race inhabiting norlhem India. 
tbe first oocupanta of the island. They area forest tribe of Mysore, known by the namiFtf 
aeini-aavage race residing in the interior. Veda or Beda, are said to have formed piofl 
dwell in hollow trees or of the army, of Tipu Sahib but this teeiH^;i#: 
whioh they kiU with rude- accurate as the Beder of Mysore and 
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people tboogli predecory. The Yeddeb of 
JMi Nfo by huitciiif end ese the boir;iii dltairfhigf 
whioh they eeapfoy theif hands and their feet« 
TbtrpftreomilmTottS and eatcartion awl ver- 
nilh roets, ptadn, fruit, binis, bats, orowa, owls, 
atld^ hitesv but refuse the bear, elephant and buN 
Iblec Their language is a dialect of Singhalese, 
Imw (torn Sanscrit or Pali, but the vocabulary is 
very limited and they have recourse to gestures 
aid^efgae. They have nof knowledge of Bod, 
nor of a future state, and have no temples, 
Idolsj altars, prayers, or charms, but have a 
worship. They do not bury, but cover 
Ifeshr deadi with leaves in the |angle. They are 
regarded by the Singhalese as of high descent. 
Im Beder, p. 07. 

' Mkodia, a little numerous out-caste, scarcely 
eiwilized, race, 9n t^yibn, forbidden to ap- 
proach a temple, or any of the higher castes, 
iioeordiug do one tradicion, they were hunters 
Wtab on the eve of a solemn occasion, failing to 
obtain game, N»c., murdered a child and sent 
ita dismembered body for the king; but 
aaotlier tradition is to the effect that this caste 
persisted in eating beef after its use as food had 
w»n prohibited. The native laws forbade a 
Bhodia to approach a temple of buddha or the 
gods ; to build houses or to live in any abode 
tadosed within walls, nor even to cultivate the 
toil or possess land; and, even to this day, their 
dwellings are mere sheds. They were fo^idden 
to< approach much less to touch or breathe 
Upon a caste man, and all things they touch 
are tinrcleati. 'Cbe men wander about in parties 
or tribes seeking their precarious subsistence. 
Their women perform feats of legerdemaiu, and 
tali fortunes, and their want of chastity is prover-^ 
biah Their numbers do not exceed a thousand, 
alld^ tbsy are principally in the Kandyan pro- 
VNieis^ at Saffragam, Dombera, Wailepane, &c- 
HsBriiwlly buddhists they are also spirit wor- 
aidppevs. Kodeya or Rodda, in Singalese, 
Ikarally means filth. In their social degra- 
diltiov, they rcsemhie the Oagot and Gaqueax, 
who from time immemorial have been held iu 
abhorrence iff the valleya of the Pyrenees and 
tiw ilaios cf Bretagne, Poitou and Ouienne. — 
S&f.yd.rt.p, 

idemdk, Zabiyah ul MohK, are a 
Waaa groups estimated at twelve hundred, ex- 
taadhig southward from lat. 7^ 01' K., to 
0^ 48' 8. A memoir of them, by Lieuts. J, A. 
Tiinmg and- W. Christopher, I. N., is given in 
Bite Geog. Trans. 1:890*1838 ; Bombay re- 
piMi tol. i 04. These muititudinous islandi 
Mid fbekh have abont 00 miles of breadth, the 
Maado beiiig formed into large grbups which 
flftliativeii calt atoll or^ atdlloh. ^ Of tbesh 
iMtAra irii^ and fhey^ pppmir iv be the 
^^eeifol^iismiiiiatad. Tile Hihabiitinfe 


aod eMjgsged th and' naVlgatfoii. ’ 

The Laccadive tslande are lo called* froth 
two Hindi words, lacoa aiid dipa;, many islsdds, 
Thf^ are off the coast of Malabar kiid extend 
from Lat. 17* N. lo the parallel of 1 3* 

N. Most of the islands are loW and snrfoundnd 
by steep coral reefs. They wefo visited and 
described by Mr. AobiasOn 6f the Madras 
civil service. 

According to LasSSn, the language 6f the 
Laccadives and Maldives, belotigS to the Tura- 
nian family, but both the Maidive and Lacca* 
dive islands have the Arabic alphabet though 
their language is Singhalese. 

Canarese, is essentially a plaieati language. 
The ancient Hindu term, Carnatica, Compre- 
hended all the high table land in the south of 
India above the Eiastern and Western Ghats, 
and its rulefs seem never to have held sWay 
beneath the ghats, though, in the present day, 
by a strange fatality, it is now only the coun- 
tries below the ghats, the Carnatic on the esst 
and Canara on the west, to which the name of 
the ancient Karnatica kingdom has come to be 
applied, and its name is now neVer given to the 
Bala Ghat or country above the ghats. 

Canarese, properly Kannadi or Karnataka, 
is bordered by the Tamil and the Telugu on 
the east. It is spoken throughout the plateau 
of Mysore and in the western districts of the 
Nizam’s territory as far north ais the village 
of Murkundah lying 30 miles west of Bedar. 
Also it is much spoken in the ancient Tuluva 
country on the Malabar Coast, now long de-/ 
signaled as Canara, a name which It acquire'^ 
from having been subjected lor centuries^io 
the rule of Canarese princes. But, in Canara, 
the Malayalam, the Konkani and the Tuluva, 
are also spoken though less extensively than 
the Cauarese. The Canarese character dif- 
fers slightly from the Telugu, from which it 
has been borrowed, but the characters w*d for 
Tamul, Malayalam and Telugu are quite dislihct 
from each other. The ancient Canarese cha- 
racter, however, entirely differs from that of the 
modern. Telugu, and the Canarese language 
differs even more widely ffoiri the Teliigu' than 
it does from the Tamil. There is an ancient 
dialect of the Canarese language currtnt,** 
well as modern, the latter differing' Trd® 
former by the use of different inflexiohal ter- 
miuatiouB. The ancien t Canarese dinlect, how- 
ever, has no connection with the Sanscrit cha- 
racter to which that riabie has been 
which viz. the llala Kannada, njany Veify an- 
oieut inscriptions in the Maratha cqUiitry as^ 
as in Mysbre are fouiid. Ur. 
matoi the i)%fe whe 

CWrgt; ft hit i*# kWiWj hh" 
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HMathi Iin4 Wugu we spok- p, 277.) v 

eu, where theHinduetanilaeguege is merely The people who epeak Canarese are A^lall 
known to the mahomedanai the hindua and and aomewhat graceful race, with lopw pf. 
]^aeta Northern India, the resident popu* whom* as amongst the Goorgs and the Kiinf ? 
lation using it se a lingua franca. The common dians in Ceylon, a community something aki%^: 
Canares* or Karnatic character and language to polyandry is very prevalent. In this they^v 
are used by the natives of the countries within somewhat resemble the Nair of Travancore; 
the .pew*lel* of the Eaeteni and Western In recent times, until the British took poasear. 
Ghauts from Coimbatore north through the aion in 1801, for nearly 200 years, the inland-: 
whole' of Mysore, Belgaum, Dharwar, much of tract occupied by the Canarese speaking people/ 
south and west Bellary, through Bijapore to had been traversed by great armies, bent on con*.: 
Murgh and near Saiigam, east and west of quest, and since the tall of the great Vizianagar^ 
Peder and the people designate the line of vil- dynasty all comers seem to have crossed this^ 
lages and towns from Murgh to Sangam, as tract without opposition. The great bulk of th* 
the Sirbhasha.*bgsti, three tongued towns, for Canarese speaking people are of one race who are 
Mahratta, Telugn and Canarese there meet, pure Dravidians. They have adopted the Jan* 
This northern boundary ia, therefore, more ex- gama seoiariau faith, the followers of whiob^ 
tended than that given to it by Mr. Walter by their tenets, ought to have no caste distino-. 
Elliot, who draws its boundary line west tions : most of their sub divisions are restricted 
and north, by a line from Sadasheghur on the to vegetable products as food, and so carefully 
Malabar Coast to the westward of Pharwar, do they act up to these that no one of these ve« . 
B«'lgaum, and Hukairi, through Kagal and Ku* getarians will even bring any living creature for 
raadwar paasiug between Kelingaoii and Pande- sale to any one of a ilesh^eating people. Their 
gaori, through Hrahmapuri on the Bhima, and sect ia, perhaps, amongst the most exclusive of 
Shnlspnr and thence east to the neighbourhood all in India. It is perhaps their tendernesa 
of Beder. From Sadasheghur, following the towards animal life, that guides them to their 
southern boundary of Sunda to the top of the avocatiuns, which are mostly those of eivil life^; 
Western Ghats, it comprehends the whole of cultivators and shopkeepers and may have led; 
Mysore as far as Coimbatore and the line of to their non resistance to invaders, but in all 
the Eastern Ghgute including much of the C'hola the i;reat armies which the British have formed, 
and Belala kingdoms, and even Owara Samu- during the past century, perhaps of the Canarese. 
dra, the capital of the latter, which was never Jangama sectarians, not more than a few thou* 
qsptiand by the Chalukya, t. e. the Carnatic sand men may have become soldiers and oer*- 
dynasty of Kalyani. Mr. Walter Elliot teUe tainly not even dne of that portion who abt*. 
us that this, the Chalukya, is the oldest stain from animal food. This branch of the- 
ruling race of which we find satisfactory men- Tiling and Canarese nations have, perhaps, tiii 
iioumade in the records of the Dekhan : they recently, continued equally advanced as toelc«; 
seem to have belonged to the great tribe that, mentary school education, and though, in this; 
under the, geoerul name of Bijputs, exercised respect, both races fall short of the progress , 
dominion over the whole of the Northern and made by the energetic, restless, impetuous 
Csntral India. The names, anterior to Teilapa Tamul race, they are greatly in advance of tli»' 
Petra (paka 3dd) are given on the faith of two Mahraita. 

igsciiptioiis which profess to betaken from Mr. Campbell mentioua(p. 74, 75*130.) that ^ 
oldei; isstt^iptions. on copper plates then extant, in the north Cunara district, in the high hilily 
eopportodi by confirmatory evidence. The in* country above and about the ghats and on tbo.. 

collected by Mr. Elliot relate to four adjoining parte of Mysore, there is a large 
dynasties gf princes, reigning over the greater populaiioo of brahmins industrious and tbhVs^ 
PiPKlim of that part of India now denominated log cultivators, and kindowuers. Most of tbea# t 
Ihp Pal^ahioa or Dekkan,. but at that time are called Haiga brahmins,; and culture of the * 
(llUUa^<^eaa, Thecapital was first Kalyan in. betel nut. is their especial pursuit Inaoenauti' 
tka ipal^iQedaii province of Kalburga, and. of North Canara taken some yoBBS' ago, there;? 
•“Jkto^Ufptly Peyagfri, now the raoderu city were 147,924 brahmins, 146,309 Ba^ i 
<4.Ppwlutai)Midh Tbo limits of this kingdom (oorrespondiog to Naurs) and 151^49.2 

to ka;Va l^n the Nermada on the.N^ tke> war, an inferior class. They ate very fair, .wkli?^ 
^<Mtn on tke, W.; tbe line formed by thei large eyet and aquiline noses, lu the Nagun. 
ja^^uage on (he S. E. and on the B,. district of Mysore^ they aro very DttiBeittu%4 
W<mM wMs toe,p»avi^ not very /^ly, or higWy edueated, bui#,^ 

or pidainr.and of Sunda.. The eastern boundary Toted V, rgrlculture^ la amifthi Ckmaini: 

‘ I did npt entand bajow tba ukats, belop tbe T-tonarcouniry, nm many IfrriMwtoav iNMiN^ 

Malingn. mi dg<^b cu<Utoaitoa/ai4>attid^^ 
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!i said to have been extensively colobiied by 
brahmins led from CHlpee by Parasrama. They 
have been from political and hostile circum- 
atanees, much removed from Malabar, but they 
are very numerous in Travancore and Cochin, 
and in the Palghat valley, they are numerous 
and are industrious and good cultivators. On 
the Sot|th west coast, the chief class of brah- 
muiS' are the Naroberi and they have some 
Wf peculiar customs, but they principally en- 
gage in priestly offices. The Namberi brah- 
mins resemble the Nair and the Hindu popnla* 
tion of the S. W. coast, but are fair. The 
headman of a village is styled Gauda. 

The Wokul or Oocalaga among the Cana- 
rese, are hindu cultivators whom the Abbe 
Pubois considered to be identical with the 
Tamul Vellalar. They eat flesh freely, and are 
not strict hindus. They are indifferent soldiers 
but serve locally. One of their sub divisions 
are^called Gangacara. 

The Wani are a liniraet or jungiim sect nu- 
merous in theCanarese speaking country and ex- 
tending in the direction of Pooiiah and Bombay. 
They arrange themselves into the sections Hasot, 
Dikiot, Mel want and Tail want, who eat together 
but do not intermarry. The Tailwant drink only 
tank water, which is first strained and carefully 
covered with a cloth to prevent injury to ani- 
mal life. . The Basot have no (iuru, which the 
other three have. The Wani are shopkeepers and 
agricuUorists. They marry girls when five to 
eight years old. The couple are plaTced sit- 
ting on a mat or bullock saddle, to which they 
are lifted on the crossed hands of four men, who 
put betel leaf in their mouths and complete the 
ceremony. Widows are remarried. They inter 
their dead in a sitting posture, and on the third 
day, sprinkle rice and milk on the grave. 

The Coarg or Kodaga is spoken in the small 
principality of this name, lying on the western 
Ohati, and has hitherto been regarded as Cana- 
venei modified by the Tula. But Mr. Moegling 
atates that it is more nearly allied to the Tamul 
and Malayatum than to the Canarese. 

Dr* Nash describes the Coorg and Amma 
Ooorg as of the same tribe. They have a 
CittjBasitn head, regular features, aqiiailine nose 
with chiselled lips, black eyes and dark hair. 
Thty wear whiskers and mustache, but no beard, 
bife a fair complexion with intelligent counte- 
nances and general bold independent deport- 
jBient, ; They follow agriculture and a few seek 
other employmenta, but, as a rule, they eschew 
aloli^fy employ. .They believe themselves to 
be descendants of the daughters of Chandra 
Ysrma, king of Matsa desha obtained by the 
illUtoesnonpf Parvati.' - Chandra Varma is said 
t»jbiva<imaa oHgiiudlf to Ooorgv ' 
iMnUii^llagad^ 


bat demM Slid hnoeitdv #oiM[p^ire' eoM 
They have no guru of their Own but tat under 
brahmiiiesl influence. 

Hdega, a race oflabourers in Coorg, ill-favour- 
ed with coase stupid features, short in stature 
but strong built, with dark and black akin and 
black straight hair. They practise demonology 
and are said to have no Gurus. 

Tulu or Tulava^ a cultivated Dravidiah 
tongue is an idiom which holds a position 
midway between the Canarese and the Malaya- 
lam, but more nearly resembling the Ganareae. 
Though once generally prevalent in the district 
of Caiiara, it is now spoken only in a small 
tract of country in the vicinity of Mangalore, 
by not more than 100,000 or 150,000 souls. 
It has been encroached upon by many languages, 
and is likely soon to disappear. The Tuluva, 
has a strong resemblance to Malayala, though 
the Tuluva speaking race are unable to under- 
stand their Malayalam neighbours. Malayalam 
and I'lilu are considered also, by Dr. Caldwell, 
to be in gradual course of extinoiion. Mala- 
yalam extends from Cape Comorin to the 
Chandagiri river ; or more strictly, perhaps, to 
Nileshwar (Nileswara), where a Nair rajah, 
conquered by Hyder, formerly ruletl. The 
people speaking the Malayalam are said natu- 
rally to shrink from contact with foreigners, even 
from people of their own caste : retreating from 
the great roads, cities and bazars as eagerly 
as the Tamul flocks to them ; and the Malaysia 
speaking race are to be found isolated with their 
families in their high walled parambu, even in i 
parts where the lines and centres of communica* 
tion are entirely occupied by the more ente^ 
prising Tamul people whose language too seemi 
gradually pushing the Malayala aside.— (TAe 
Rev, Dr» CaldwelVe Oomparaiive Gramimr\ 
Sir JSrskine Ferry' e BinTt Eye-VieWn Bert 
Obser.) 

Telugu^ one of the Dravidian languages, ex- 
tends to Chanda, where it meets the Mabratta,. 
and from Ganjam where it intermixes with 
Urya, along the coast to the marine lagoon 
thirty miles north of Madras, known at the 
Pulicat Lake. At Vizagapatam, which is 120* 
miles south of Ganjam, this is the sole langu- 
age spoken. On this line of coast, two monar- 
chies formerly existed, the Andhra and Kalingif. 
both apparently enterprising racea and sea- 
faring imople, and it is doubtless from the 
name of the latter dynasty that the Burmese 
and Malays have derived the appellation of ’ 
" Klitig,” by which they distinguish hit people 
from India. TTie Kalinga dynasty ' apjlett^o^ 
have' gained great possessions to the westwahl, 
as at the time of the mahomedaii ' bo^umt', 
WarangM; seventy miles from Hydefaliiadi -wsi 
coneidered by them ttocsj^tnlof TbUiigattS. Thk' 
eistenif pait of tlto nsboh^^Hyderabad^t^tf^^ 



NeHoM 

^and: Cuddapah and much of tha lands poHh- 
aaat of Bellary ara ocoapied by Talngu speaking 
people. And the bouiulary line may be roughly 
liraufD from ioim^ateiy north of l£adraa, where 
it meets the Tamuj, through Kickajmbari, and 
CuddapahtoBeUary,wli«re it meets the Canarese 
which it runs with to the west of Beder, then 
turning eastward and having Gondwana as its 
itoiihsrn boundary it re-joins the line near Viza- 
gapatatn and at ChicacoLe, where it begins to 
meet Urya. The most westerly spot at which we 
iiear it apoken is the small town of Murkundah 
about 30 miles west of Beder and it reaches 
this hy a wavy line running westerly from 
Sedasheepet (Satyassi) on through Sangam 
and jBcder and Dungapura to Moorghpettab or 
Moorkoonda or Murgh, 

In ancient times, Telugu seems to have been 
spoken as far north as the mouths of the 
Ganges. This appears both from the geogra- 
phioal limits which the Greeks have assigned 
10 the territory of the Andhra race or northern 
Telugu dynasty, and from many of the names 
and places mentioned by Plolciny up to that 
delta being found to be Telugu. Kven now the 
Teliiig are tolerably pure along the Southern 
boundary of Bustar, but Gond tribes are dwell- 
ing amongst them, lelugu is also cabled Te- cal teachings, though adhering to many unor- 
lingu and Telungu, and is the Andhra of San- thodoz rites \ they are sober and staid, Httlg 
scrit writers, a name mentioned by the Greek impressionable and not easily excited. A body 
geographers, as that of a nation dwelling on or of them, known as Keddi, a very energetic en^ 
near the Ganges. It is the same language . terprizing race^ have held large municipal rights 
which, until lately, Europeans termed the ‘ for centuries. An eziensiire colonization of 
Gentoo, from a Portuguese word signifying! southern India, by the Tiling race, took placW 
heathen or gt;iitile. In respect to antiquity of under the Bijanagar dynasty, and they stilt 
culture and glosaarial copiousness, k ranks next 
to the Tamul, in the list of Dravidian idioms, 
but it surpasses all of them in euphonious 
sn^etness. The Telugu people are a taller and 
fairer race thati the Taraular, many of the more 
northern of them being equal in stature to the 
Ariau hindu of the north. Tlicy are more 
bVahmiriical than the Tamulian races and are as 
energetic as the latter though less restless. 


fPotiiKii jroola gift In Ikf 
nameu but peptfUariti^ In 
leotic changes hgvs so modified ike ip 
tongues, that they differ from eaok OtiiU!r .,i^ 
much as Portugimse from Spanish, Iris)t 
VlTelsh, Helurew from Aramaici and 
Bengali, 

The Tiling race are bold and self^ireltsni 
They are good farmers, carefully storing tkp 
rainfall in artificial ponds or lakes. They hatb 
been good infantry soldiers, but are not horse'- 
men ; they repeatedly drove back the Golcotf- 
dali armies. A considerable portion of the foreu 
with which Lord Clive fought the battle m 
Plassey was composed of Telings, and, unt^ 
lato years, perhaps even now. Tiling was the 
term given in northern India to the irregulair 
foot soldiers employed there, Those engaged 
in civil life, push their way fearlessly amongst 
the other nations on their south and west • 
many of them are seafaring men, undertaking 
long voyages, and a portion of them, in form<^ 
ages, conquered and held large inlands in the 
eastern archipelago, • where^ under the term 
kling, from the Kalingapatam rulers, the peoples 
of India, are still known, The Tiling arp 
partly Arian, partly a non*Arian people, but 
most of them follow, outwardly, the braiiininl'* 


’ Tlie Telugu people are the most numerous 
bfsnek of the Bra vidian race, allitough tlie 
1 omul surpass them in restlessness and enter* 
PW aad in that self-reliance which supporis 
in their emigrations. Including the Naik 
or Nakipo ( Nayaka), Beddi and other Telugia 
settled iu the Tamul country, who are 
desoendants of those soldiers of for- 
tuimhy whom the Pandiya and Chola kiag- 
wem subverted, and who number not 
"Uvikan . a 401111011 of souls; and iiicludiag 
Jjw Ike Telugu settles in Mysore, and the 
^•*^0 iiabiihitaiits of the Nkam -t territory 
JJlAolitariimtiifo. states speak 

^ ^estAmotad to 

ioiitJleaat fouitoeu .niliiona. Tamil 


exist there as distinct communities. The Redd} 
migrated from their original seats near Rajah- 
mundry over the whole of southern India and 
even into the Mahrashtra country, where they 
are met with as far northwest as Poona and 
are considered the most thriving ryots. The 
Kcdcii are large men, good cultivators. Many 
of those in the Cuddapah collectorate were, tilt 
A. D. 1865, addicted to dacoity. In their 
marriages, in the south of India, a young 
woman of 16 or 20 may be married to a boy 
of 5 or 6 years, but she lives with some otbey 
adult male, perhaps a maternal uncle or cousin, 
or it may be with the boy husband's father^ 
i. e. her father-in-laW, but She is not allowedtd 
form connection with the father’s relatiyei; 
The offspring of these arrangements are fatiter^ 
ed on the boy husband. When he grows 
the wife has become old or past child beaiiii|L' 
and he adopts the same course . — ( Madras 
ernme^t FroceedinaB, ^.) 

The Bamosi are also a Tiling people «i||pr 
have spread tbemaelvea into the oeotra jadi: 
westani parts of the>PBinnaide.Jmd m fi^^ 
predatory. 


w 
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^ eallad iltd Wad^iwar, 

Waddar, also a Teloiogoo apaaking reoa, are 
toad and tank-^maken. They are spread over 

oentire of the peninsula, from Oentrai India, 
iOttihvards* They are tali, robust men, seem 
to have no settled home, but live in tiny grass 
tents, and are constantly migrating from place 
to place to take up work, the great increase 
in railroads and roads, since 1850, ought to 
baye made them wealthy, but they seem to live 
from hand to mouth. 

. The Tiling and Ganarese are almost of simi- 
iar physical frame : — have tall, graceful figures, 
^ut, as a rule, the Tiling are fairer than the 
jpanarese. The great similarity of the two 
languages Ganarese and Telugu imparts an 
Imprassion that they are of the same stocks, who 
^ave separated iu more recent times and that 
pirciunstances have modified their characters 
apd peraonal appearance. As a rule, the iu- 
Jand tract of table land country occupied by 
the Ganarese, from the southern part of the 
iteysore country, through Bellary in the Ceded 
districts up to Bejapore, is arid, and the soil 
yields as food crops smalf cereal grains. Eleu- 
sine corocana.j Setaria Italics and Germaiiica ; 
jPanicumitalicum and Pencillaria spicata which 
even the bumbler labourers of the south of 
India, only use on pressure when scarcity or 
jdearth prevails, and a hot, arid, climate with a 
less nourishing food may have led to their 
darker complexions. 

Th» Alima or Velma or Yelmi in the Tiling 
gantry are a dominant agricultural tribe, with 
military proclivities and claim to be rajputs. 
jTbey are soldiers and agriculturists. 

[ The Rdichewar (Raj war ?) of the Northern 
Gircars claim to be descendants from Kshatrya 
jhipdua ; they are a a brave raee, with a high 
aense of honour. 

j The Kapu of Telingana is a cultivator. 

. The Biwi-wanlu alao called Ur-bhoi-wanlu, 
are mercenary soldiers who serve native sover- 
eigns. They are never found in the ranks of 
4 l^ British army. There are a few of them in 
every large town in the South. 

Mvirajf subdivide into bhooi and Mutraj and 
the Bhui of Tiliugana is merely classed as a 
^Ung Sudra, who occupies himself as a palan- 
t(uia bearer. But where settled, away from 
Helds and agricultural pursuits, tlm Bhui is 
.^gaged in eatchiug fish by the net. 

■iJ.JSftUk or Naidu » — Many of the Tiling race 
.tjW Naidu the plural of Naik, an honort- 
^ term applied to masters, or -chiefs of tribes. 
^ bulk of the Tiling sudra* take this honorifio 

TAs JYa»ima-rar 0 o in Tilingtiia are sudra 

^ W Karnatiet are a 
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bearers. 
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tribe. 

The Uppari of the Tiling country are tank 
and well-diggers, salt-makers. 

The Terra WalUroo are a dhangar tribe in 
the Northern Division. 

The Pariah race in the Telugu country are 
taller, fairer and more intelligent than those of 
the Tamul villages. 

The Yanadiy in 1867, in the Nellore Dis- 
trict, were estimated by Dr. Lloyd at 20,000, 
and the residents inland are more robnst than 
those of the Striharicottah jungles.— (Proc. 
Madr, Govt 1867.) 

The Falalut of the Northern Gircars, are 
agriciiltural labourers who are regarded as 
alavos to the ryots, and are hereditarily attached 
to and trapsferrable with the land. 

The Agari of Cuitack are said to be domes- 
tic slaves. 

Gaiia is the name of a barbarous tribe in the 
Rajalimandri district. 

Forest races occupy the mountainous region 
from Mirzapore to the shores of the Bay of 
Bengal, and along the Eastern and Western 
ghaut mountaius running on both sides of the 
peninsula. 

The Patuah or Juanga are a forest race in- 
habiting the Tributary Mahals to the south of 
Singhboom in (Hittack, scattered in the mahals 
or killahs of Keonjur, Pal Lehra, (30 villages,) 
Dhekenal (6 villages,) and Hindole 6 villages. 
In Dhekenal alone their niiinbers are stated at 
1,005 persons. The stature of tbe men does 
not exceed 5 feet 2 inches and in the women 4 
feet 3 inchjBB or 4 feet 4 inches. Their forms 
are slight with little muscular development, 
and physique weak. Their face is shorter and 
broader than thut of the Uriah, nose is flat 
and nostril wide. Their colour is not darker 
than the Uriah peasant. The men are not 
handsome, but the women are repulsively ugly. 
The men dress like the peasantry of the neigh- 
bourhood, but all the covering of the women 
consists of two bunches of twigs with their 
leaves attached, one before and one bebindt 
which are changed daily, kept in their position 
by a strip of bark or a string of glased earthen- 
ware beads passed twenty or thirty times round 
the waist and over the stems of the twig*, 
hence the name of the tribe, Patuah^ literally 
people of the leaf, but they call themselves 
Judnga. The women also wear neoklscf*^ y 
tbe same kind of beads, and their haif'^s 
gathered together in a knot at the back of th® 
head fattened by a string with a silver or brass 
button at each end of it* The women wear no 
blanket or oavering at night but sleep beti^ 
two fires# Th^ traditions are to the effsw 
that they were fermeily vain of fine djrw 
were wont to lay aside their good clothea to 
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pfevtfliitiMm being toiled, and wear snch letfea to Major Macpheraen, tbo hill iribei aeiUtk of 
whan attending to the cleaning of the cow* the Kond and mnning up to near the Goda? eiy 
hottsa or other duty, when one day, a thaku- are Sowrah. Dr. W. W. Hunter aayo the Sow- 
rani, or according to aome, Slta, appeared and rah also now live with the Oraon or Odabn of 
eoianaanded them as a punishment for their the Bengal frontier. The Sowrah race who 
vanity always to wear such lenves. Dr. Shortt occupy the hill ranges of the Northern GirdaTl 
mentions that the le(i,end of Killah is that a mostly those hills near Chicacole, near Kale*' 
fiahi commanded them to wear the leaves, hunda, and southwards as far as Bradaohallam;^ 
They believe that if they violated these com- bury their dead with their weapons. Thegr 
mands they would be devoured by tigers, seem in this r**spect to resemble the Chensunr 
Women dance in a circle to the sound of a large of the hills further south, 
drum beaten by the men, moving round and Chansuar^ or Chenchwar, (Suar or Surah) 
round in the same measured step, occasionally also Chentsu, are a wild, half-savage, forest tribe 
advancing towards the musicians and then re- inhabiting the biaslern Ghats of the peninsula 
treating, but keeping the body inclined to- of India. They are known to their settled 
wards the musicians. Their villages are in some neighbours as the Chenohu kulam, Chenchwar 
clearing or opening in the forest ; are small with and Chensuar. Wilson names them Chenchu^ 
about six or eight families, in poor and mean vadu (vadu, Tel., a man.) They arc about 
thatched huts of watiie and daub, each family 1,200 in number, and dwell in the tract of 
in its own dwelling. They have no lands, but jungle covering the westernmost range of the 
sometimes assist iu the cultivation of the neigh- Eastern Ghat line, between the Peiinar river 
bourhood. Their avocations are chiefly those and the Kistnah, and known locally as the 
of the chase, using the bow and arrow and Nulla-Mulla, and the LankamuHa. They in- 
dogs ; they kill deer, hogs and not unfrequent- habit clearings in the forest, and live in beehive 
ly snakes, of the desh of which, especially that shape huts like the African, Nicobarian and 
of the Python molurus, they are very fond, many of the ruder Asionesian tribes. These 
Except the cow, tiiey are omnivorous- Their are of wicker-work with walls about three feet 
usual food is insipid and nauseous roots (tunga, high, and a conical straw roof, with a soreeu 
kufba and panialu.) and the seeds of the jungle fora door. The men are almost nude and 
grasses. They all call themselves pudhan, and have in general only a rag for covering The 
have no system of caste. If they have any women dress like the waiiriering female basket 
worship, it is one inspired by a desire to avert makers whom they resemble in features. The 
evil ; they however deny that they worship any features of the men are small, but the ei- 
deity or have any image, but they pay homage pression is animated, clieek-bones higher and 
to nameless spirits who inhabit the woods and more prominent Hhan those of the hindus in^ 
mountains, and make offering of a fowl, a goat general, nose flatter, and nostrils more ea- 
or rice or spirits to the genus loci. In the panded ; their eyes black and piercing ; in 
month by sakh, they offer libations to the manes stature they are slightly shorter than their 
of their deceased ancestors. They bury their neighbours, and they are slightly, but well 
dead. Marriages are arranged by the parents made, except about the knee, which is larger 
and are scenes of revelling and drunkenness, and the leg. The colour of the skin is darker, 
They adhere to one wife unless she prove an- and there seems n tendency to cutaneous erup- 
fruitful. Like many hindoos, they will not tion. Newbold characterises them as between a 
pronounoe their wives names. I'heir language Tiling and a Jakun of the Malay peninsula. 
IS not similar to Uria and it shows that they They have no language of their own> but speak 
am connected with the Mundah of Chota Nag- Teiugu with a harsh and peculiar pronuaeia- 
pore and that their nearest kinsmen are the tion. Brahmans say they formerly were ahep- 
Kheriah. But in thsir present position they are herds of the Terra Golla caste. They hkye 
isoiated from all other branches of the family, large dogs, and a few are employed as hill 
and they have no suspicion that they are con- police, in the pass from the Kuman to BadwaH^ 
neeted with them. They receive the name of The Nandial Chenchwar assert their igneranin 
Patna from the sole covering used by the of a god or a soul. They have no imaget^ 
women consisting of bunches of leaves before They are polygamists ; they buiy theif dead, 
Wd behind stuck into a waist-cord. p. 156.— but sometimes bum, and, hke the Tartara* thajr 
SamwelU, in Ben. As. Soe. four. No. IV carry the deceased^ weapoas to the gmfa* 

0 f l 85 g. They use the spear, hatchet, the matchloeki 

Tho Sowrah or Soor, a tribe on the borders or a bamboo bow and reed arrow tipped 
of ebttack, under the hills north of the Maha* iron. They look on weaving and other maou* 
ouddi are described by Mr. Sterling as small, factoring arts with contempt. They are* pattaik 
otoan and very black, harmless, peaceable andin- and docile. It is suggested by Mr. Imgini 

<iastii6ui $ but without moral sense. Aooording that the Chenchwar am a ooutittuatiom vef (Kl 
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iald hret^ Sutah of ike Moiiiitaiaoui iHctt 
fiNTtlier iwrtk in tiie line of tiie SaitefH Ofirate. | 
VeeabiiUriea of ait of tke aOD<i<AriaH toaguae^ 
file Kotid^ 9 b vote, GHidaba, Terukala, add 
OlMiitaa are giraiv at p. 39, No. of 1856, of 
Bengi Aav SciOir Joarniil,^(Jfei»dold in iZ. As. 
S^i J<mm, 1866. Logan, in Joum. Ind. 
ArraA>) 

QHwti Urya ta the language of Oriaaa, and 
tie eount^y takes its name from the Or or Ordu 
tribe who seem to have come from the N. We8t< 
lb the Oriaaa district, they appear to have had 
eery narrow limits, via. along the coast line from 
the Baaikulia river near Ganjam northwards to 
the Nana river, near Soro, in Lat. 21^10', but in 
the process of migration and conquest under the 
dangavaosa dynasty the limits of Orissa (Ordesa) 
were extended to Midnapore and Hooghly, on 
the north, and Rajahmundry, on the Godavery, 
ii the South, The Urya tongue is a tolerably 
pure dialect of Bengalee. At Chicdoole, Telugu 
is the prevaltiig language ; in Visianngram, 
Telugu only is spoken in the open country, and 
"Uffn in the mountains runs further down to 
the south • Telttgu is spoken to within 45 miles 
sooth of Ganjam and at Ganjam Telugu ceases. 
On the coast line Urya continues in the direo- 
tkm of Bengal as fur as the Hijli and Tumiook 
difisiods on the Hooghly. On the Western skle 
of the Midnapore distrud, it intermingles with 
Bedgelee near the river dubanreeka. To the 
westward, the Gond and Uria languages pass 
into each other, and at Sonepur, half the people 
speak the one, and half the other, language 
Amongst the Urya race high cheek bones seem 
to prevail with good features and straight hair, 
r A great many of the Urya bramins obtain 
tkeif livelihood as oultivStors, they also trade, 
siad follow the occupations of briok-mskers, 
Inriekdayert, be. 

Ike Fq »9 of the frontier and south of Orie- 
sa are a wild predatory tribe. 

The Fcila or Poliya are slaves.— 

la the Urya, a danoing girl attached to a 
ISmpb ta cidl^ a Mahari.^(!PtZro?».) 

Umdhi. ^The northern limits of the region 
its vtkioh this Istiguage is spoken stretches on 
thadea edhst from the Kolwan hills or country 
4f tki Kol| near the Portuguese settlement of 
]lhgB4a« a^ve the ghauts in a northeasterly 
dkeetioa along the Satpura range parallel to the 
NkvbKddei intermingling with the Gujarati, 
•jbwal Neddobar, m the jungly valley of the 
It Is spoken throughout Berar, ki the 
apiniiavtt of the territories of Nagpur and the 
pteleof its ebstera border abuts on the eoautriSs 
ioA'liuguhgee of tbs Gohde. From Negpnr, 
the Mi^hi exends to tbe sohth-west, aad 
Murghpetti ami Ninaf, 
west of Bedeir, it maeta with 
«id UaimremitottSbiiigla 


neariy on Brjspttt and ShenkUsbWar. and tbshee 
trends south-westerly to the cbinsf atSidAsheghur, 
rkirting the western boundary of tbe Ciitiarere.* 
Prom Uamnn in the northern Konkan, Marsthi 
runs down the coast to the neighbourhood ofQoa, 
both below and above the ghauts. It there meets 
the Konkani, a mixed tongtie, which runs nearly 
as fiir as .Vlangrtiure. Ami the southern limits of 
this mixed language is a village four milt s north 
of Upi OT Oodapi near Condapore, where Tiilu 
or the laugUBge of Canara begins. The Konka- 
ni, however appears to be only Marathi with a 
large infusion of 'I ulu and Canarese words, the 
former derived from the imligcnuns initabitauts 
of Tiiluva or Canara ; the latter from tbe long 
subjection of tliis part of the Konkan to Cana- 
rose dynasties above the ghauts. Mr. H. 
Mngling, however, mentions that the Konkani 
speaking brahmans of Mangalore, consider it 
quitedUlinct from, though cognate with, Marathi. 
The limits extend from Goa below tlie ghauts, 
to the village above mentioned norih of Upi. 
From this part of the coast in northern Canara, 
a diagonal line running in a north-eastern direc- 
tion towiirds Beder, marks the boundary between 
Marathi and Canarese, of the latter at least 
above ghauts. 

From Murghpetta, however, east wants through 
Beder on to Sangam near Sedasheepet (Satyassi) 
the people designate the line of villages and 
towns as si-bhasha-basti, three-tongtie-towns, 
for in them the Mahraihi, Canarese and Telugti 
mingle, though in gll that line the people ba\e 
seemed to me rather of the Mahratta than of the ' 
Caiiareie or Tiling type. At Sedasheppet, however, 
20 miles further east the Tihng people ami 
Tiling tongue alone occur. 

Tbe Maratha arc supposed to have been 
originally a race of mountaineers, in Baglan on 
the crest of the ghauts, and cultivating tl'O 
fertile valleys or mawals, and tbe country oslleii 
Maharashtra, which is first mentioned in Indian 
history in the Mahawanso, probably obtaiued 
its name and received a distinctive language fmn 
the existence of a Marathi dynasty ht soUie 
period not recorded in history. The Maratha 
are essentially mountaineers, herdsmen and S6l' 
diers, and, until lately were deemed bad fattticra. 

'the races and tribes and fragmentaiy n|tldaa 
dwelling in tbe Mahratta country are numerous, 
Tiie most prominent with many immigrants, are 
the Kunbi cultivator, tbe brahman, the gardener, 
the artisan, the shopkeeper, the Parsi and the 
village authorities, amongst whom are the 
Mhar and Mbang as predial slaves. Ihe races 
daily seen are, 

Brahman^ Dashaat'h or Mahiiitbs and Koakaolf 

tunbi, oultivaSoFS. 

Kulgairgi u 

IWSki 

Ifsttwak, cuttivaMa - . ^ 
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or gordenita, 

KbTIaU paln*wiu6 drovren. 

Goliwor, keep aheep and goata. 

Komti, banya, merchants, generally grain mer- 
eiuntSi tbe;^ wear the sacred thread, and are in 
lereral sections. 

Telh oilmen, oiUmakers and oil-aellers ; many 
are of the lingaet sect ; some of their sections are 
deemed impure and must not enter sacred places. 


Jain, shop-keepers. 
Mahomedans, in every 
avocation. 

Sempif or tailor. 

Julai, or wearer. 

WiittaDy or bangle-maker. 
Knmhary or potter. 

Sntar, or carpentar. 

Sonar or goldsmith. 
Lohar or blacksmith. 
Dhobi or washerman. 
Hsjam or barbery un- 
clean. 


Bi^ud, bamboo basket* 
makers. 

Kaikari, palm-leaf „ 

6' Aamar, leather workers. 
Dher or Mhar, or pariah. 
Mkang jr tanner. 
Thakur. 

Goeai. 

Byrngi. 

Jangaui. 


lu the Mahratta Bekhan, the municipal 
system is still very perfect and the servants and 
village authorities are known as lialute. These 
vary in every district, iu some are the 

PotaiU Sonar. Bhat. 

Jangam. Bhisti. iTaral or Yeskar. 

Kainusi. ^Qharpagari or.Duuri Qosain. 

Bhil. hail-conjuror. iGarsi or piper. 

Koli. Mhar. Bajantri. 

Mali or Baghban. Qondhali. Kak vantin. 

Darji, Siiti orjTeli. Vaidya. 

Sni, or Sempi. Tambuli. iQhotakhor. 

Thi Village Accountant, is known as 

Patwsri..... Mahu. 1 Karotm Tvnr.. 

Xulkarni Can. | Conioopilly Tam. 

and it usually a brahman. He keeps the Til- 
lage accounts for Government and sends same 
to the tahsildar. 

Potail. — The Mahratta village head is the 
Potail, who rents the lands to cultivators, col- 
lects the Governoient land tax, and forwards it 
to the tahsildar. He is also the civil magis- 
trate, and settles petty civil matters to the ex- 
tent of two maunds of grain or five or six ru- 
pees, and sends higher claims to the tahsildar. 
la. Criminal matters he is only the police, and 
tends all to the amin. In lieu of pay, for the 
Aovk. services, the Potail is allowed from 135 to 
^ bhieaha of land rent free, the land t.x is 
kboni Rs. 3 or 4 the bhigafa. For the eulti- 
vaUpn of this allotment two to four bullocks 
bo needed, as, from 10 to 16 bhigahs, sc- 
coriijfiing as the rains are heavy or light, are all 
that a pair of bullocks can get over. There 
kre generaliy two to four potails in a tillage, 
alwa^ of the same caste ; for isstance the 
Village «f Khanpur, zillah of Nandair, has four 

K tila, two Mahratta, a Canarese speaking 
gset, and a Kulkargab. There arc a few 
and mshomedan and pariah potails 
but a ehrlstiau potail is unknown* In ilm 
^naresc speaking eountry Ike tillage head is 
tolled Qctira or Ganda* 


The Kunbi are the main body Of ' Ihn enUi- 
fating population of Guzerat, KhandeShi Mah- 
rashtra and the Central Provinces. In GuSerat 
and Mahraslitra they are the chief owners 6f 
the soil and, though quiet and uiipretrnding, 
are a robust, sturdy, independent asrlcuitiliVal 
people. Mr. Campbell considers them (pp. PS, 
94,95) to be quite Arian in their features, in- 
stitutions and manners, though their institutknis 
are less democratic than those of the Jat ind 
Rajput, aud in the Mahratta villages they have 
at their head, a Potail. Few of these men ever 
enlist as soldit^rs. Sevaji and his descendaffts 
and some of his chiefs were however of this 
race, but their followers, were drawn from the 
Mawals of the Western Ghats and latterly 
their armies were composed of soldiers of for- 
tune of every race. I’he Mawals of the 
mountain vallexs of the Syhadri range of 
mountHius, commence at the western exiiemity 
and extending about 100 miles east.— (ITifs. 
Glos.) 

The Mahratta chiefs sprung from the people 
of Sattarah and Pooiuih, but Holkar was of the 
shepherd, and the Gaekvvar was of the cow- 
herd Castes, while the Peshwa who put the 
descendents of Sivaji aside, were Konkani brah- 
mans. The Kunbi of the Hyderabad dominions 
are wholly illiterate. Indeed, no effort or C^- 
tempt has been made to educate the people of 
the Hyderabad territories, though education is 
making enormous strides in Berar, and io 
British Maharashtra. There was no proper 
school met with iji all my journeys amounting 
to about 9,00<J miles and only ocCBsionalty a 
few lads, children of foreigners, were to be seen 
learning in a verandah, the elements of the 
Hindi or Mahratta. In that eastern part of 
ihe Mahratta country, a knowledge of reading 
and writing any tongue was almost wholly 
wanting. The Arjanna Kunbi reside in West- 
ern India. 

The Kurmi are cultivators dwelling north of 
the Kunbi, but to the south of the Rajput and 
Jot. They form the bulk of the population in 
the part of Manhhum, near the Damudah river 
{Dalton^ p. 157.) and are a very industrioita 
class of quiet cultivators in considerable ndilii^ 
bers in all the central and eastern parts of the 
N. W. Provinces or in Hindustan generally whis. 
there attend to the finer garden style of cultfvi- 
tion much more than the Jat and &ijput and life 
the Jat race are assisted by their indnstriotm 
wives. They dwell to the soalb of the Hajpni^ 
and Jats, have villages of their own, and iHib 
spread^ in detached families or gronpa. Ilf* 
Campfell considers them to be identiwl iftik 
the K nbi and to oeenpy frotoi the S3^ 

N. td 16^ N. and from the weetem 

Qwsc It. Very few of these fiedi Ike laitotolll 
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tower ftlid upper itreame of the Nerbu^dah, 
ierer beeohne ebldien, and in the valley of the 
Gan(i;es they are looked down upon as mere hum 
ble Uilera of the soil. They are more numerous 
towards the Jubbulpor and Sau^or territories 
where they mingle with the Lodha. Thence 
westwards on both aides of the Nerbuddahi in 
Malwa where they meet theJat. Throughout 
the southern borders of Hindustan titere are 
nutneroHS Kiirmi who speak Hindi. {C, p, 92- 
3.) Those in Hindustan, are darker and has 
go^-looking than brahmins and raj puts, but 
Mr. Campbell states {p. 94) that, they are quite 
Arian in their featuri'S, institutions and man- 
ners. Other authorities, however, mention that 
there is no similarity in the physiognomy of 
the Kurmi and Kiinbi. The Kurmi subdivide 
themselves into many tribes, 

Jeshwar I Patau | Patrihu 

Dhaniai | Adhonda | GhoraCharhao 

Wilson says they have seven sections and that 
in Central and Eastern Hindustan west and 
Korth-west provinces they are the great agricul- 
turists. He says that they are occasionally seen 
as predial slaves to which they have sold them- 
selves or been sold. 

The Ghameia of Behar are a sub-division of 
the Kurmi. 

The Lodha, tribe are supposed by Mr, 
Campbell (193) to be cognate to the Kurmi and 
seem to have at one time occupied a very con- 
siderable position in the Jnbbuipur and baugor 
districts of tlie Central Provinces. 

: Gardener rarcea.— The KUchi, Koeri, Morow, 
Kumbno, and Kisaii, are gardening and cultivat- 
iog tribes in northern India 

The Kochi, of the Mahraita country state 
that they came there as cavalry and infantry sol- 
diets from Bundelkund in the times of former 
kings, and of Alamgir, and that they had been 
villagers and servants. There are many in Poona 
and a few in Bombay but only one in Jaulnsh. 
In Aurangabad, Foonah and Bombay, they are 
fruit-sellers, market and dower gardeners and 
sgrioalturalists. There are under one hundred 
bouses in Begumpur in Aurungabad city. They 
•re of a bamboo colour and speak hindi. They 
wcmhip Seetla, iu the form of a stone from the 
river, offering flowers and betel and use yer- 
ittUioti in sanctifying the stone. They also wor- 
ahip Hanuman, and Balaji. After death, they 
;biimy but bury those who have died of small 
jpOIk also the unmarried, Of what may happen 
;lo them after death they know nothing. 

i;\ j0aoU or Goli people have been settled from 
lllna immemorial along the Satpurah range, 
round Baitul. 

(Campbell p. 7*) The GaoU of Seem! have 
They are generally robust 


Momin, in Berar, weaveis imd; aallera of 
native cloths, Che asrhi, susi, parban, khodi, 
and profess mahomedanism. ' 

Salt in Berar are^iik weavers, of aarhi and 
choli. 

The Bombay Jiehermen are a atroiig-made 
race of men, and are the only labourers in In-, 
dia amongst whom a great degree of obesity is 
observed, —every fourth or fifth fisherman to 
be met with being more less corpulent — ^sotne 
of them very much so They are much 
given to the use of intoxicating drinks, and are 
often to be met with in a state of inebriety. 
A set of boats and nets belong to a dozen of 
fishermen, one often advancing the capital re- 
quired to be contributed by the others • the 
capture is divided amongst them on their reach- 
ing the shore, and is immediately taken charge 
of and carried to market by the women, who 
carry their baskets on their heads. The meu carry 
baskets swung at the opposite ends of a bamboo 
across the shoulders. They are Christians. 

The low caste tribes, are the humble village 
servants, the Kamusi, Bhil, Gond, Mhar and 
Mhang, all of whom serve as watchmen. The 
UamuM, Kallar, Marawar, and Beder are sturdy 
semi military predatory races — (0. 133.) Below 
the Ghats near Bombay the dber are known as 
Parwari. 

The Ramusi or Ramoosi tribe dwell near the 
Bombay Ghats. They have immigrated from 
Telingana within a recent period, and though 
they have adopted Mamthi, they preserve a few 
words of their original Telugu for purposes of 
crime. They are a Telugu race who crossed 
into the west of India, and there assumed pre- 
datory habits. 

Gurawa, a worshipper of Bhawani, profes- 
sionally drum beaters before .idols. 

Garpagari or Oarpadi in Berar, pretend to 
the ability of preventing hail showers on fields. 

Burod, a caste of hindus in Berar, who 
weave bamboo baskets. 

Baid, — There are two branches of this tribe 
the Adavi Goolar and Gaddha Goolar about 
2000 in number. The Adavi Goolar arc dwdl- 
ing in the villages between Hy<leiabad and 
Fooiiab but a very considerable number dwell 
in Seroor, ten miles from Gulburgah. They call 
themselves Gol, from Go a cow, also Haoam 
Gol, and they claim to be of the Dbangar or 
herd race, but the people know them as Adavi 
Gollar, I. e., country or wild Gollar ; alio as 
Bai-mandelwanloo; also Dowai Parmanf. and 
Dowa dene wale. . The men are herbalists, col- 
lecting roots and plants for the native physi- 
cians, but those whom 1 have geeiv .uo- 
•rilling to communicate any of : their kn.wMg® 
and .atrovci to avoid questioning. ; The yonng 
and the wqqaen beg* »hy*W 
ance was strikingly like the facea Jiom 



poolaiiklH tUmi ikt tame in eolonr, bnt more 
ileoder and not so tall. None of them bad re- 
semblance to any of the races of Southern 
India. They speak in Hindi, Teloogoo and 
Canarese : They wear clothes dyed red with red 
oelire, they seem poor. They do not eat the 
cow or bullock, but use the goat, sheep, hare, 
and other creatures. The Adavi Gollar tribe 
dwell between Kulburgah and the Dliitua river, 
but principally in a village near Kulburgah, 
close to Hira-phool. They wear red dyed 
trousers, aud jackets. Tliey are travelling 
herbalists. Like the Baidar, tiiey eat the cro- 
codile. Their name means the wild Gullar. 
They do not intermarry with the Gaddha 
Goolar. 

The Goddha Oooffar dwell in the neighbour- 
hood of towns and villages. The men wear 
beards, and rear dogs and asses, they hunt wild 
animals, and eat the jackal, crocodile, porcu- 
pine, iguana. The village Gidlar are goat- 
herds and the women beg. They are alleged to 
be thieves and dacoits. 

Kunjana is the name given by mahomedaiis 
to a migratory tribe who style themselves 
Kajyognee. The people of this tribe are found 
in the southern Mahratta country. They are 
of ordinary stature, dark featured, and not well 
favoured, and state that they came originally 
from Bhopal which their forefathers left 150 
years ago. They encamp without the walls of 
towns, and have no definite period of residence. 
The men play on musical instruments, and the 
women combine the art of*dancing to fascinate 
the spectators. They call themselves hindoos 
and say they worship the brahminioal deities, 
but they wear clothes like the inahomedans and 
never have brahmins to preside at their festi- 
vals. They also eat the cow, but never eat the 
hog. They bury their dead, place oSferings of 
rice to the manes, and draw the most favoura- 
ble omen of the state of the deceased by the 
offerings being eaten by a crow. 

Pafan, a wandering tribe of people who 
speak the Telugu language, some of whom have 
travelled into the Mahratta country pursuing 
their avocation of manufacturers of hand mills, 
from which they are also named “ Chakki Kar- 
im- walaj** by mahomedans, and are seemingly 
identical with the Takinkar. I'hey have a deity 
tfrhom they term Satwai, whose emblem is sus- 
pended around their necks, and resembles the 
forma worshipped as Hanumanlu. They riwell 
Vithin the walls, in huts made of a fine grass. 
They marry at all ages ; they do not eat the 
®ow or bnllook, and they bury all their dead. 

PeWdr, atone-cutters, wall-buildera. 

PoMai-mmiloa, a wandering Tiling tribe of 
ihidra meDdicanta, on the banka of the Bhimah, 
%ha trahder about with a imall temple called 
%^-aibUia. 


IbOariV Hind. Mabr. TeL 
Berar, are makers of « basket from . alem^ : of 
cotton plants and palm leaves. ^ ^ 

Takan’Kar^ in the Dekhan and Berar p 
migratory tribe who make and renew stone hand* 
mills. ' 

Bhamiu migratory pick-pockets in Berar^ < 

Garodi^ a race of migratory jugglers, wfio 
exhibit serpents, and profess mabomedaiiiam. 

The Maharatta people profess brahminism : 
but, amongst them is a more general amount /if 
demon, spirit, fetish, totem, shaman, and hero 
worship than is observed amongst the other 
races of the peninsula. The deities Haniiman, 
and the Nagserpeiit are to be seen in every vil- 
lage, south to theTumbudra,and blood sacrifices 
of sheep and fowls are largely made at the 
village gods. Hanuman is the chief of the village 
gods, and is invariably smeared over with red 
lead, which also is applied to every bit of stone 
or wood that has been erected into a fetish god. 
There has seemed to me also, a more extensive 
polytheism, there, than in any other part of li>- 
dia, and an introduction even of the Semitic and 
Christian names. Between Ellichpoor and Ooni- 
raoti, the pariah races are ordinarily called 
Krishn, a variation of the word Christian ; all 
along the tract southwards to Oodghir the Bawa 
Adam, of near Punderpore is largely worship- 
ped, and theJabral Abral, worshipped in east Berar 
is evidently the Gabriel or Jibrail of the Semitic, 
races. Even amongst the Kunbi race, who profess 
brahminism, the hindi deitirs Siva and Vishnu 
are little heard of and with consent I put up for 
two days in the temple of the village of Assaya 
to which the villagers came at the usual periods 
to worship Hanuman and the serpent, and 
the officiating priest to wa.sh and ornament its 
lingam. An officer of Sindiah’s artillery had 
fallen in the battle of Assaye and been buried 
beneath a tree, and every one in the village 
continue to worship there his spirit. Sickness is 
usually attributed by them to the influence Of 
a malignant spirit, and all through the Mahratta 
speaking district the practice of the ** Bolwau 
prevails, viz. the ceremony of propitialin.g 
the Bhuta or evil spirits who have ev wed 
a village inducing them to leave the villagb 
conducting them across the borders with, iDuaic 
and a procession, Ihe conductors olten movuito 
the next village and thereby cause intense fair 
and anger, as the morbific influence is suppoaad 
to be conveyed to it. Ai, motherj equivalent'^ 
the southern, Ammun, is largely worshipped in 
the form of a rude stone smeared with red 
and her temples are to be seen in lone 
passes and dtfiles. 

• At Oomraoti the deitiei worebipped 
named as under, - 41 
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Jabral Abral. Asw or Aeni. 

Muioba. Mttskai. 

Bahrain. Aioba, 

Mahideo. Marri. 

Shadawal. Satwai. 

Kandoba. Agachi Panna 

Worba. and her siater 

Tetoba* JanaBai. 

Jabrnl is worshipped at and near Ellichpur 
yftd aeeoiB to be the angel Qabriel, whom Maho* 
Biedana style Jabrail. In the alliterative habits 
of the Easterns, Jabral abral is commonly used 
and the silver figure, that of a man, is tvorn 
around the neck. I saw near Oomraoti a rag 
l;ree» with incense altera of mud at its foot, 
which the dher of Balgaon said was a Jabral. 

Sakinath is a deity whose worship protects 
from snakes*. 

dfoiaoia.— In the Chauki pass, in the Lakcn 
wara range, which forms the watershed between 
the Ganges and the Taptee about 10 miles 
North of Aurungabad, there is a shrine of this 
deity, to which, from a circle of a hundred 
milM, people of all casies resort, bralimin, and 
audra or dher, but chiefly the Maljratta kunbi. 
The Jatra is held in the month Oheita, and 
lasts for four days, during which many sheep 
are offered in sacrifice. It is in the southern 
tide of the pass, a mere block of stone, with 
•mailer pieces at its foot all smeared with red 
lead. The objects of their visits are wholly 
personal, beseeching the deity to give them, or 
preserve, children, their flocks or their fooJ. 

Several of the Indian races, the 
DhRiigar,Dher, Mang, Koli and Manurwara and 
oeeasionally even the his/her hindoo castes, 
under various vows, devote their girls to their 
gods. The deity to whom the girl is more 
frequently vowed, is some incarnation of 
SWtt and his consorts. Amongst the Mahrat- 
ia people on the western side of India, Kan- 
doba is the usual Siva avatar, to whom the 
girls are devoted and his chief shrines are at Je- 
juri, Khanapiir near Beder and at Malligaon. 

The ordinary people believe that from time 
40 time, the shadow of the god comes on the 
devotees hi chaya aii, par)— and pos- 

sesses the devotees person (Murli Ke ang ho 
AAor ddta). These devotees are called Marli 
in Mahratta, Jogni or Jognidani in Can- 
aiese, and Basava in Telugu. They at times af- 
to be or really «re possessed, during which 
ipek the body,biit people occasionally make 
ofleriitgt to them as to an oracle or soothsayer, 
faying money at their feet, and await Uie poa- 
• lescieg to hear a decision eaunciatedf 

The female deity to whom those near the 
pttgia river are devoted is Yellansqh ; the 
Bkobiii race, devote their Murli to Mata, 


Beye also are dev<ded» iii4 MsM Vagis, flow 
** Wag” a tiger. Near Oemraoti U ia to Ambt 
and to Kandoba that tlie Murli and the Wagbia 
aredevotad. TiieWaghia does not associate 
wiih the Murli. At Oomraoti, the people say 
that Kandoba particularly moves on Sunday and 
sfdects a clean tree (clean Murli) whose body be 
tills. 

Scattered amongst the races in 
the peninsula, to the extreme south of India, 
are the brahmin people, belonging to the Arian 
family. In the more southern and central parts 
of the peninsula, amongst the Tamul, Telugu 
and Canarese nations, they are comparatively 
few, and do not possess lands, are not agricidtii. 
rai but are engaged in religious avocations or as 
servants of government, and have till lately been 
the undoubted aristocracy of those districts. 
In Malabar, the Konkan, in Maharashtra, Guze- 
rat and Orissa, they have been more numerous. 
Mr. (Campbell tells us (p.p. .06-67) that brah- 
mins are one of the roost numerous castes in 
India, and probably follow the greatest variety 
of avocations. In addition to the priesthood, in 
the north of India, in Hindustan they pursue 
agricultural pursuits, and in the south they are 
clerks and accountants. There are brahmins 
in the hills north of the Punjab, in the extreme 
northwest corner of India, occupying both the 
valley of Kashmir and the hills immediately to 
the West and south of it. Kashmir itself is a 
brahman country, all its people, though long 
since converted to mahomedanism, having been 
of the hrahminical rape. The educated class who j 
maintained their own tenets and are still very 
numerous, are known as pundits and form quite 
an aristocracy. They are all educated, are ex- 
ceedingly clever, and are an excessive and 
somewhat oppressive bureaucracy, which has 
ruled Kashmir under every successive govern- 
ment, und has sent out colonies to seek their 
livelihood in northern India. The features of 
the Kashmir brahmins proclaim them to be one 
of the highest and purest races in the world. 
They are quite high Arian type, very fair, hand- 
some, with chiselled features. In many, the nose 
is high and slightly acqiiiline, but not Jewish, 
but in others the nose is straight. Their brow 
is a little more raised and th^-ir nose more arched 
than in the Greek statue. The ordinary Kash- 
miri has a strong, athletic figure, but none of 
them are martial, and the brahmans in these 
respects correspond : they rule by the brain anj 
pen. They huve a greater refineme ^ ^ ^ 
regularity of feature than the Af||J^(njott 
others of a rougher type, witl^flfjwevcr, a le« 
manly looking physique, a Alour less 
and more reduced to a som Ahat saMow fair- 
ness. The Kashmir brahmMia eat J’" 
era excluded by the Iiiduu]! foiahmanat aliHe 
Trcm the five Gaui and froAr the fiv« 
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ind fona a brakmtiiioal clan, berag lesiulmir, where the lands are moiat* tba brah« 

gdore attJttlar than the priestly brahmans of mans are still numerous, are good enltiTatora 
Hisdttstah and the Dekhan, than whom they are and claim to hare occupied the country before 
altogether loose in their observances. The Jats and Rajputs became dominant. 

Kashmiri pundits are known all over northern Central /ndia,— -The town of Pal li seems to 
India as a very clever and energetic race of be a brahminical centre. The Mnrwari or 
office-seekers ; as a body they excel in acute* raswati brahmans form a considerable portioil 
ness the same nutnber of any oilier race with of the most industrious of the cultivators in 
whom they come in contact. Almost all the Malwa. The Saraswati brahmans seem to hawe 
secular pundits use the Persian character freely ; kept much to the tenets of their forefathers.— 
they are perfectly versatile, and serving abroad, ((7. p. 60-6 1, ) 

will mount a horse, gird on a sword and The brahmans are called in the south 

assume at a push a semi-military air. Kashastale brahmans; the oldest of the brahmini- 

The lower classes of Kashmir have long since cal race, however, are the people of the upper hills 
been converted to mahomedanism, but they in the western Himalaya, who date from a time 
seem to be ethnologically identical with the anterior to hinduism. The Kashmiri were a 
brahmins, and tradition asserts that they are of civilized and literary brahminical people not 
the same race. yet fully hindu. The Saraswati brahmins wew 

The brahmins of Kashmir are regarded by the earliest, most simple and purehindusof 
those of Bengal'as of an inferior order, and the Vedic faith ; and those of the Ganges and the 
agricultural brahmins on the Saraswati batiks rest of India are in various of phases of modem 
are similarly regarded. hinduism. There are ten classes of Saraswati 

N. FT. Himalaya^ Knmaon and the Tun* brahmans, who are supposed to come from the 
jah . — Brahmans are numerous in Kumaon and N. W. of India. 

Gahrwal, where education is more advanced and In the Punjab, Sind, and countries about the 
the Nagri character is used. Saraswati, having been superseded by other races, 

People of brahminical origin, approximating there are few brahmans, except in the eastern 
to the Punjabi, but in language, habits, manners part of those tracts, where they are industrious 
and dress quite different from the Kashmir ; cultivators and claim to be the ancient occupants 
dwell in the hills between Kashmir and the of the country. 

Punjab, but they have abandoned the hindu re- Hindustan^ — The main country of the brah- 

ligion and arc now partly Sikhs and in part mans is that part of Hindustan lying between 
mahomedans. Their language is a dialect of the Viiulhya on the one side and the Himalaya 
the Punjabi, they are good soldiers (C, p. 50, on the north, from the longitude of Kanouj and 
60.) Mr. Campbell thinks that the brahmins of Lucknow to near the frontiers of Bengal, with a 
the frontier bills are even handsomer than those large segment of more especially Rajput country 
of Kashmir, the people in general of these hills cut out of the centre of this tract, 
being the handsomest of the human race. The brahmans of Hindustan are generally 

The Bamba dwell in the hill frontier, bevond good sized and on the whole well looking men 
the Jhelum. They are of brahminical origin, with good features, not particularly fair. They 
but now profess mahomedanism, and on the are not of the high Arian type. The greater 
eastern side of the Jhelura the hills are shared number arc quite illiterate. The priests and 
with other races and by a numerous tribe of pundits have never adopted the Persian writing 
Sikhs, converts from brahmans. Their brahmin character, they are not very clever, have little 
ancestors became converts to the Sikh religion social position, but serve humbly as soldiera, 
before it became a political power, and entirely and servants about courts and jsils. 
threw off their hinduism. They are very useful From the Gulcheter down to Dehli and in 
soldiers and servants. the country about Delhi, there are brahman 

There are some brahmins at the foot of the villages, quite industrious and intelligent, 
W. Himalaya, they are not found beyond the women working as well as the men, but 
the Indus, but are pretty numerous in part of brahmans do not form a large proportion of the 
the Rawal Pindi district. South of the Salt agricultural population. They were kind to and 
Bange, in the plains, the Rajput and Jat occupy protected fugitives during the mutiny. Some 
the countiy. But there are villages of agricul- of the less pure agricultural brahmans of thme 
turalbrahmansinthe fertile plains under t(''> hills parts are called Tuga or Gour Tuga. All the 
in the districts of Scalkote and Goord spore, Dehli conniry is occupied by Gour brabmaiia^ 
and in the valleys of the broken coub ry be- South of Delhi, in the Jaipur country, brahmawi 
tween Hushenrpur and Kangra and in arts of are numerous, and in the Sabarunpur distriett 
the UmbalU district end the adjoining Simla there are a good many brahmans following 
They sre not numerous near the source secular pursuits, besides the priests of Hurdwitr 
^ the Saraswati but lower down its course in About Benares, and the greater part of 8*- 
tke somewhat desolate countries of Marwar and bar, are a numerous class of bastard brahmase 
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Bahitaan or Bhaban, or, aceording to Sir 
H* Ellioii Bhoonhar, to which the rajah of Be- 
wares and all the great landholders of Behar 
belong. They seem to be offspring of brah- 
mans with some inferior caste. 

Brahmans are common in the Banda district, 
anmerous in Baghelcund or Bewah, and there, 
they condescend to yery menial Tocations and 
groom most of the horses on the Jubbulpur road. 

In the proper brahman country some of them 
affect the Rajput prejudice against actually 
holding the plough, though performing every 
other agricultural labour and take the names of 
Bobi, Tewari and Chaubi, i. e. man of two of 
three and of four Veds, and are considered to 
be of very liigh caste. Between the Ganges 
and the Oogra, as we recede from the Ganges, 
the population becomes more rajput than brah- 
man, but there are many brahmins about Ajoo- 
diah the old Oodh. Beyond the Gogra, is a 
numerous brahman population, humble, not 
soldiers. Thence to the north of the Gogra and 
Ganges, all the way to Tirhut there are many 
brahmans, south of the Gogra, and thence 
across the Ganges, into the Arrah district (Uoj- 
pore) ruus the Rajput dominions. 

Bengal, — The brahmans of Bengal are numer- 
ous. They claim for themselves a northern origin, 
but they differ much from the Hindustan brah> 
mans, in language, dress, and habits. They are 
fairer and larger than the mass of the Bengali 
population, and some are fine looking men in size 
and feature, and are largely employed as clerks 
aod accountants, in learned professions, mer- 
chants and bankers, sharing the scriptory work 
with KaetS’ They are acute and intellectually 
capable but not energetic. In Bengal, about 
nine per cent of the bindu prisoners in jails are 
brahmins. They will not put their hands to the 
plough, are aristocratic, but altogether unwar- 
like and effeminite, and, iu mercantile business, 
arc not equal to the Marwari. They are not 
numerous in Eastern Bengal. 

OrissaandGanjam. — There are many in Orissa, 
and in the Urya portion of the Ganjam district, 
many of the Urya brahmans are cultivators, and 
ttaders,and are stated to be also brickroakers and 
bricklayers, but this seems to need confirmation. 

W» India — In Quzeraty brahmans are numer- 
ous, and are employed in public offices and in 
trade* 

Brahmans are numerous from Damaun to 
Goa and from Bombay to Nagpore and the 
Wain Gangs, that is, all through the Mahratta 
oObhtiry, they principally trace their origin from 
Kaayapa the first Rishi ; there are two classes 
into^ixing here, the Konkani brahman and 
the Mahratta brahman, the Konkani brahman 
is bOt tall, but fair, lithe and decidedly of Ariao 
of^u. The Mahratta brahman is dark, often 



and have been disthigutihed at aceountinte and 
clerks, some of them, as the Peshwat, put aside 
the descendants of Sivaji and ruled over the 
greater part of India, and took the command 
of Mahratta armies. In their buruau duties, on 
the west of India, they are largely pressed by 
the Khetri caste, known as Purbho. 

The Roman is a hilly district of country to 
the south of Bombay. The Konkani or Kon- 
kanistha brahmans belong to that small strip of 
land lying between the Syhadri mountains and 
the Indian Ocean. They are all fair men, not 
large but with lithe and agile frames. They 
are good looking, though iu this respect in- 
ferior to the Afghan and Rajput races, and 
their women are fair and have pleasing counte- 
nances with good figures, but even by their own 
relations are not considered to be equal to 
others of the women of India, amongst whom 
the fair jewesses of western India may be 
quoted. The race were agricultural until the 
British became supreme. The men are ready 
to move abroad in search of employment, and 
are now met with ar^.ongst the Mahratta nation, 
throughout Berar, and are largely employed on 
the various public offices, as accountants, clerks, 
in the educational department and in mercantile 
houses. They are not military nor agricultural, 
nor do they engage in trade. The Koukan 
brahman has a pleasant expression, ia easily 
moved to laughter, much enjoys a joke, and is 
of an active turn of mind. They are easily 
distinguishable by the peculiarly large turbans 
which they wear. 

The Mahratta or Veshista hrahmans are dark 
swarthy men, much shorter than the Konkani 
brahman, with large features, large lips, and 
becoming, in advancing life, unwieldy. The men 
are not good looking, and the women are de- 
cidedly plain. The men are largely engaged in 
public offices as accountants and clerks. They 
are stolid men, inactive, and of sedentary 
habits, with literary tastes and may be justly 
proud of their poets- 

The Konkani and Mahratta brahmins eat to- 
gether, but do not intermarry. They do not 
marry in their own tribe or gote, but the 
Mahratta brahman will marry his inother*8 sis- 
ter’s daughter, and the Konkani brahman will 
not marry a relative unless very remotely 
related. 

The Mahratta or Deshasth brahman is a rs* 
served mao, little inclined to seek friendship 
and rarely seen to laugh. They at one time 
filled almost every office under the Peshwa and 
under the British, and even in Madras till the 
midille of the 19th century the revenue accouuts 
were kept in Mabrati, by these brahmins, and 
in lheir*own country, they were zemindars, d^sh- 
mookhs and dbakpandes, and almost all the 
vilhige accoutttania wefe Beshaath btahmtoai 
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. Boik iheie eaiites have to eompete for employ- 
ment with the writers known as Furbhu, ol 
which there are two classes the Fatri Futbhu 
and the Kaesth Purbhu. 

iTama/tca.-- Mr. Campbell mentions (74-75 
130) that in the north Canara district, in the 
high hilly country above and about the ghats and 
on the adjoining parts of Mysore, there is a large 
population of brahmins industrious and thriving 
cultivators, and landowners. Most of these arc 
called Haiga brahmins, and culture of the betel 
nut is their especial pursuit. In a census of 
North Canara taken some years ago, there were 
147,924 brahmins, 140,309 Banter (corres- 
ponding to Nairs) and 151,491 Billawar, an 
inferior class. They are very fair, with large 
eyes and aquiline noses. In the Nagar district 
of Mysore, they are very numerous, not very 
literary, or highly educated, but devoted to 
agriculture. In south Canara and the Tuluva 
country, are many brahmins who do much cul- 
tivation and all down the west coast to the ex- 
treme south of India, the country is said to 
have been extensively colonised by brahmins 
led from Calpee by Parasararaa- They have 
been, from political and hostile cireumstanees, 
much removed from Malabar, but they are very 
numerous in Travancore and Cochin, and, in 
the Falghat valley, they are numerous and arc 
industrious and good cultivators. On the 
South west coast, the chief class of brahmins 
are the Namberi who have some very peculiar 
customs, but they principally engage in priest- 
ly offices. The Namberi brahmins resemble 
the Nair and the Hindu population of the S. 
W. coast, but are fair. Tlie headman of a vil- 
lage is styled Gauda. 

In the festival of Bhaubij, on the 2nd day of 
the month Kartik, tlie wives of ail brahmans, 
whether of the Saiva or Vaishnava sects, wor- 
ship their husbands, standing before them, 
tacrificing with the lamp and glii, and pouring 
rice over their heads. 

Lravida . — Brahmans are scattered through 
Telingana and through the Tamul country, ail 
tall, fine, fair, portly, men, arc aristocratic, do not 
engage in any menial avocation but restrict them- 
aelves to priestly offices, to clerking in govern- 
ment establishments, but in these, the Sudra 
Haidu or Naik of Telingana and the Mudali 
Fillay Sudra of Tamul districts and Vesya 
Cbettiar, East Indians and Portuguese, descend- 
mits of Europeans, largely compete with 
them. 

In Canarese speaking countries, the brah- 
mens are largely employed as accountants and 
®fice clerks. They are much disliked by the 
vira-saiva lingaets. A village of Lingaets, near 
^ulladghee abetained from digging a well in 
yiiiage to avoid attracting brahmins 

amongst them. 


The brahman, ksbatrya and vaisyg Jbindti^ 
at certain periods of life, arc invested ^ith 
the sacrificial cord. This constitutsi the 
second birth, dwija, or dwijati, the first having 
been the natural birth.— ( GIqu, Mr* 
Campbell, to 

Kaya&th , — The Kait or Kaest has twelvfl 
divisions, of which the Gaur Kayath is one*. 
They are clerks and copyists, their habitual 
language is the Persian, they arc largely cm* 
ployed as clerks about native courts* They^ 
say that they spring from Chatrgoputr the Se-^ 
cretary of Diiannaraja. They are hindus^ 
generally worshippers of Siva, they allow their 
daughters to grow up before wedlock, many of 
them drink to excess. Th^ir features, physical 
form and colour arc more varied than those of 
any other section of the people. The Kait is 
acute in business, active and painstaking. In 
northern India they have ndaptod themselves 
to the British forms of administration and are 
useful servants. They have become iu places 
considerable landed proprietors. In Bengab 
they arc more numerous and form an aristo- 
cratic class, have proprietory rights in the soil, 
and cultivate a great deal. 

The Ohandrasena Kayath of Bombay and 
Poona claim to be Ksbatrya or descendants of 
raja Ohandrasena a rajah of Malabar, This, 
the brahmins deny, and declare them to be of 
menial origin. They have however the honori- 
fic name of Purvoe (Parbhu Frobabu or mas- 
ter and are distinguished as Patavi and Dawa- 
ni Prababu. — {Wih. Qlos.) 

The Khatri, are a scattered race, a Khatri 
village is unknown. They, however, mopo- 
polise the trade of the Punjab, of the greater 
part of Afghanistan and further to the west in 
Central Asia and even to St. Petersburgb. , 
They are the only hindus in Central Asia. Ip 
the Punjab they are almost the sole people whp, 
perform the scriptory work and there they are, 
the chief civil employes of Government and ip, 
the villages they keep the village accounts, act 
as bankers and buy and sell the grain. They, 
are also the gurus of the Sikhs; bothNanab. 
and Govind were Khatri and the Bodi .and< 
Bidi of the present day are so. They do ppt 
usually engage in military pursuits, but tbp 
dewan Sawan Mull, governor of Multan, apdpiii, 
successor, Mulraj, and very many of £anjji(; 
Singh*8 chief functionaries were Khatri. It is 
said that a Khatri was dewan of Badakhsban pi;:; 
Kunduz. Under the Afghans, a Khatri |Nri^) 
jovenior of Peshawar, and Akbar’a fampPlf 
minister,;Tudar Mull, was a Khatri ; Joti Feni#, 
the Agra contractor, is a Khatri. The Kht(itv 
claim to be descendants of the old Kbetl'yA»v( 
They are hindus, none have ever become mpbp*^ , 
medans, and few have become Bikhs. 

Khatri of northern India sre/i 

hnndsQine Tbpie of t^e 







?«biMQla i)( India, about BombAy, ara equally 
fair* In Bombay and the adjoining districts, 
they are pnrt of the writer class whom Ku- 
ropeane style Porbho and the Bor or Rora of 
northern India are said to be Khatri. In Af' 
ghanistsn they are petty traders and shop- 
keepers, many of them in the Punjab hold laud 
and cultivate. 

The Kukha^ a handsome race on the east of 
the Jhelum, are said to have been Khatii, ori* 
giiially and of the Gaddh an interesting race of 
ine patriarchal looking shepherds in the interior 
of the Kangra hills, the most are Khatri. 

In Behar is an agricultural class, called 
iCshatri, Khatri or Chatri, who sometimes serve 
is soldiers or as darwans in Calcutta. 

In Loodianah there is a lar^e number of 
thriving merchants of the Khatri race with a 
numerous colony of Kashmir shawl weavers 
C. p. 109, 112. 

Multani is a terra applied to several trading 
classes in the north west of India, wandering 
pathan merchants and others. 

Hyderabad . — The territories of the nizam 
of Hyderabad, contain four distinct nations, the 
Ganarese, Mahratta, Teling and Gond, with 
numerous fragmentary tribes, and many wander- 
ing, houseless races. The Hyderabad territory 
haa an area of 95,337 square miles, a popula- 
tion of 10,666,080 and an annual revenue of 
Rs* 16,500,000 or £1,650,000. Berar, now 
apsign^ to the British, belongs to the nizam. 
It has 17,334 square miles, with a population 
of 2,231,565. 

JToZi.— On all the western side of the nizam 
of Hyderabad's territories, also to the N. W, 
and S* W. in British territories, are numerous 
clans of the Koli race. In the autumn of 
1867f a small body of Koli settled at the vil- 
lage of Kulloor about nine miles south of Ho- 
minabad. They had erected small huts for them- 
mIvcs outside the village, the men engaged 
themselves in mat-making from the leaves 
of the date tree, and the women in disposing 
of these and in begging. They were well 
made men, darkened from exposure, but very 
poor. They called their tribe Haravin or 
Halavin, but asserted that they were Kol, 
olr Kablgiri or Ganga wakl. The villagers stated 
that they were honest. But they are alleged 
iQ dacoity and thieving. The Koli, 
ioebrding to Captain Mackintosh, are to 
be found on the west in every part of 
9«i2ehit, constituting a large part of the agri- 
Mtural population, in several parts of that 
|fl6viupe. They are numerous in Attaveesy 
et«d there ere many settlers in the northern 
Koiikaii. In the hilly tract of country lying 
between Mboaa, 8. W. of Poona and the hill 
felt vof Trimbuk, the source of the river 
iMbfevy^^ the inhabUiute eii chiefly Kob; and 


a fe'ir are scattered over the dislrieta of Emlesli, 
Ahmednnggur, Poona and Sholspore, alpng 
the Balaghat on the western frontier of the 
Hyderabad territory. They seem to have early 
occupied Guzerat and the Attaveesy, and part 
of the latter country is still called Kolwan, 
They are arranged into many separate tribes, 
but all of them retain the appellation of Koli. 
The Raj, Salesi, Tonkri, Dhour and Dunggari 
Koli reside in the Attaveesy and in the Wun, 
Dandory and Nassik districts, and worship the 
hindu deities Kbandoba, Bhairu and Bhawani. 

A few Raj Koli are settled in the Konkan and 
Jowair. They are the same people, an offshoot 
of the Mahadeo Koli, and are said to have 
been expelled for some offence* They are farm- 
ers and labourers, but the Dhour are 
the lowest in civilization, are the great- 
est drunkards and eat the flesh of animals 
which have died a natural death. They are 
ruled by chiefs termed Naiks. The Koli have, 
in some instances, attached themselves to the 
Bhil, and taken the name of that race. The 
Mullar or Panburri or Choomli Koli, is respect- 
able. lie is employed in every Dekhan and 
Kandesli village as a member of the third divi- 
sion of the Balottah and supplies water to 
travellers, wearing on his head the choomli or 
twisted cloth, hence the name, on which to rest 
the water pot. This Koli is also found in the 
Hyderabad Balaghat, extending eastward to 
Khanhar, Indore and Bodin, between the 6o- 
davery and Hyderabad, also near Naldrug, and 
eastwards down the banks of the Bhimah and 
Kistnah to Alpur near Kurnool. 

The Ahir Koli of Kandesh reside along the 
banks of the Girna and Tapti rivers and are 
employed as watchmen. 

The Mwrvy Koli is one of the Balotta, in 
every village in the northern Konkan, and in 
Bombay families, theyare employed as palan- 
quin bearers. Some Koli are settled as soldiery 
in Angriah Kolaha and, at Bombay and Kolaba, 
in 1837 there were 1,000 families, and 500 to 
600 families at Bassein, employing themselves 
as fishermen and seamen. At their meetings# 
whether fur congratulation or condolence, they 
consume large quantities of spirits. Many are 
wealthy. 

Mettah Koli who reside in Bombay, are 
fishermen and seamen, and many have wealth. 

Id Bombay, Tannah, Bhewndi, Kallian, 
Bassein, Daman, &c., arc a great number of 
Christian Koli, said to have been of the 8one 
section and to have been forcibly converted by 
the Portuguese, but, terrified by the cholera 
in 1820-21, a portion reverted to paganwm* 

Chawihy KoU are farmers and labourert, 
settled in Bombay, who eamo from Junagw 
in Eattiwar. - ^ 
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la tfuMmt ibd KoU are of three aeotiooa ; ' 
tlieioo*^ nQin«K>os, the Taliabdah» then the 
Pttttu^waria^ the Kahrez, the Dhandur and Bha- 
bria* \They are in the Barodab diatrict north 
to Kh^rallu and Massanah in the Mahi Kanta, 
and forjtn a larare portion of the population. In 
I837t in the Khanir district alone, there were 
70.000* They are labourers and watchmen, and 
a few under the same of Selottah, form escorts 
of treasure. 

Tht Mahadeo KoU reside in I he valleys of 
the Syhadri range, extending from Moossa S. 
W/ to Poona, northwards to Trimbuk, the 
source of the (lodavcry river, between lat., 1 8® 
15* and SO N. and long. 73^ and 74 E- These 
small valleys are known as Mawil, Khorah, 
Nahir and Dang, i. e valleys, glens, straths and 
wilds. They are classed into 24 kula or clans 
each of which has many subdivisions. Their num- 
bers ill 1837, were estimated at about 50,000 
souls. The members of the same kula, do not 
intermarry. With the exception of the cow and 
village hog, the Koli eat all other animals. The 
women are generally slender and well formed 
with a pleasing expression of features and some 
are very pretty. They are chaste and have large 
families. The Koli are fond of charms and amu- 
lets. (Captain Mackintosh in Madras Lit 8oe. 
t/bvm.)-— ’Colonel Tod describes a lofty three 
peaked mountain, on which is a temple dedicat- 
ed to Aya-Mata, also called Isani, the tutelary 
divinity of the Koli. This, and the effigy of the 
horse, are the only objects of adoration among 
this aboriginal race. This was the first time 
he had seen a personification of M other Earth ; 
for such is Isani, from Isa, * goddess,* and 
Anani, ‘ earth,’ the universal nurse-mother (aya- 
mata). Whether the worship of the horse is ty- 
pical of the sun, the swiftest of created repre- 
senting the swiftest of uncreated objects, he says, 
he does not know, but in this they resemble the 
other forest tribes, the Bhil and Surya— (Tra- 
vail, jp. 137-37.) 

Berar . — The other races occupying the Ma’ 
harashtra, Carnatica, and Telingana portions of 
the Hyderabad country having been already 
noted, (pages 68 and 94) it only remains to. 
mention the inhabitants of Berar, the Gonds, 
jUd the broken tribes. 


Half. I Haldi Mali I Sagar. i Tinddia: 

Ful Mali. I Wanjari. I Atole. {Fasnl. 

Jerat ,| | Qantadi. [ Telale. | 

With the exception of the Haldi llCali and 
Paziii, they have roti vya whar, amongst each 
other, but not Beti vya whar ; t. e. they ea| 
with each other but do not intermarry. Tbaif 
Kunbi and Mali, alone, of the Sudra people^ 
are 834,588 souls. The Kunbi and Mali eat 
flesh, drink liquor in moderation, and theic 
widows may all re-marry if they choose, except 
those of the dtslimukh, who follow the high 
caste custom. The Dliangar sheep farmer race 
are of two sections, the Kota Pullin Dhangar 
who keep sheep, and the Barji Hatkar or 
*• shepherds with the spears.** The latter still 
hold much land on the borders of the Nizam’i 
territory and, until the British dominatioDi 
were notorious for pugnacity and rebellion, they 
even still continue a quarrelsome and obstinate 
race. They are supposed to have come from 
Hindustan, in twelve tribes, and been impelled 
by the Gonds towards Hingoli and Bassim, 
which locality got the name of Barah Hatia, or 
the twelve tribes. They now occupy the hills 
on the north bank of the Pyn Gangs, To die 
in the chase or in war is deemed honorable and 
the llutkar who are so killed are burned . The 
Hiitkar are fine, able bodied men, independ- 
ent but arrogant ; many of them never ihate 
or cut the hair of their face. 

The Bhui are in number 17,980. 

The Banjara, 51,982, most of whom belong 
to the Bhnkyava tribe, are supposed to barre 
rajputs from Central India. 

The non-Aryan races in Berar, 163,059 in 
number, are as under: — 


Gond 68,542 Arakh 384 Korku 28,709 

Bhil 2,279 Lajar 1,309 Kurki 8 

Eamusi 7 Audh 28,037 Kolam 9,969 

Koli 21,224 Nihal 2,591 

The Gond of Berar inhabit the Melghat and 
a strip of wild country along the Wardha river* 
They arrange themselves into thirteen sections, 


Manes 
Gowari 
Raj good 


Dal we 

Kahilwar 

Thotli 


Pardhan 

Jaduwan 

Kohaliu 


I And’h 
Khatulia 
Thakur 
Buchadi 


The inhabitants of Berar are 


Jew 18 

Tarsi ... 75 

Christian.,. 903 
Mahomedan 1 54,95 1 
Helot Castes 301,370 
Aborigines 168,059 
Hindu sectarians 55,219 


Sudra 1,441,271 
Vaisya 28,018 

Kshatrya 36,831 

Brahmin 49,843 

2,231,565 


TAs KwiJs, in Berar, aUot themaeUea into 
eleven clasMa* 


The men, and women of the Gond never 
Bociate at work, but labour apart. A Good 
desirous of having a wife and having resolved 
on a particular girl takes with him a band dC 
his comrades to the field where the women atO 
at work and he, suddenly, alone, runs toward^ 
and attempts to capture, her. His comradoi 
will not, however, aid him to carry off the giid^ 
unless he succeed in touching her hand befoih 
she reach the village shelter. By touchuig l|^ 
girl’s haodi the marriage contract is seided4ia|i 
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be )>roken ; nenrthelcfli i^t trovnen 
o^en fll^bfc erery inch of the i^round, inflict the 
moat aerioaa hurt and sometimes shameful de- 
feats, continuing the contest even after the 
bridegroom has touched the brides* hand and, if 
the vUlage skirts be reached, the men turn out, 
to aid the women, and pursue the attacking 
party back to their own villaj;e. 

The Bhil of Berar occupy the eastern slopes 
of the Gawilirnr range to its western eitre- 
iqity and stretch far westwards into Khandesh. 
They belong to the 'L'urvi clan, all now, are 
mabomedans . 

The Koli are in two distinct tribes, but they 
l|rp agricultural and there are several substantial 
polails amongst them. 

r The Andh are also called Pardhan, and are 
apid to be helot Gond, but they are cultivators, 
and do not eat animals that die of disease. 

The Kolam arc a Gond tribe, who have set- 
tled to agriculture. 

> The Lajar are woodcutters in the Satpura 

Hinge- 

The Nihal are a helot class among theGonds. 

The helot races and migratory, houseless, 
fijbes arc in number 301,370. 

IfMr 2j57,824 Madigi ... 1,718 

Dlier 2,948 Bhaorupi ... 23*3 

Khakrob ... 543 K^ikari ... 0,201 

Katik 4,069 HoUr ... 274 

PaarJ 243 Wandering tribes5, 268 

Chamar ... 19,172 Julru, Berar, 

!l|ai)g ... 35,453 Arvi, Phirasli, 

Moghe ... 332 Kalanki and Pasi 106 

. TllE CENTUAL PROVINCES, is a term 
by which, under a resolution of the Governrrent 
of Ipdia, during Lord Canning’s rule, the pro- 
vinces of Nagpore and the lerritories of 8augor 
Ond Nerbuddah were united under a Commis- 
sioner. The Central Provinces consist of per- 
haps the grandest plateau on the face of 
the globe, but more than half of it is covered 
by the densest jungle, where the wild beast 
finds its lair and tlie Gond savage a precarious 
Subsistence. The plateau is in the very centre 
of the Indian peninsula. From it, as a focus, 
radiate the great rivers of the Deccan. To the 
north flow the Sone into the Ganges, the Cane, 
the Betwa, the Sindh and the Chumbul into the 
^umoa. To the west are the Taptee and Ner- 
badda, and to the East the Wein Gunga, 
Wturda and Pein Gunga, which form the Goda- 
very. What the Knen Lun mountains are to 
the river system of Central Asia, and the Hi- 
malaya to Northern India, that is the Mahadeo 
range to the Deocan, It is true that the Goda- 
very: and Nerbudda series of riven are little 
mi^ tbaii mountain torrents, but engineering 
iriiMeifiU do maab for tbsif navigaiioii, and 


nilirays with tbeir feeders will aupflemsht 
them. On this vast tableland there isfoil of. 
surpassing fertility, wood, wheiber usefuHike 
teak or ornamental like ebony, which/with 
proper conservation, is inexhaustible, an! such 
mineral resources as coal, iron, preciousjstonei 
and gold. Here, but for the want of^opula. 
iatioii, all the emigrants of Englandl for the 
next decade might settle and grow riel. The 
area is 111,238 sq. miles, of which 47%99 are 
iinculturable, and in 1868, about lialfUf the 
remainder was under cultivation. In 186^ the 
provinces yielded 80 lakhs a year, but, in 
the revenue had increased to 120 lakhs, ITie 
Satpura range runs 800 miles, with an average 
breadth of 60 miles. The Cliquradadur plateau 
is 100 sq. m., and theNowagaon lakeissepond 
only to the Deybur lake in Oodeypoor. | 

The Naepore province and the Saugnr 
and Nerbuddah territories occupy almost the old 
territorial division of Gondwaiia and they were 
reunited under the designation of the Central 
Provinces, containing nineteen districts viz : 

Saiigur and Dumoh on the Vindhyan table 
land. 

Mandla, Jabiilpur, Narsinghpur, Hoshunea- 
bad and part of Nevar in the Nerbada 
valley. 

Baitool, Ghindwarab, Seoni and Balagabat 
on the Satpura table land. 

Nagpore, Warda, Bhandara and Chanda, 
on the Nagpore plain, in the valleys of the 
Warda and Waiq-Ganga. 

Raipur and Bilasppr on the Chatisgarh 
plain, and Sumbulpor in the valley of the 
Mahanuddy. 

Upper Godavery, on the left bank of that 
river. 

The Satpura plateau runs nearly east and 
west for 600 miles. It is the true barrier be- 
tween Nortiiern and Southern India and is the 
line on which the settlers from Hindustaa met 
the emigrants from the Dekhan and Mabamsh* 
tra, each of them pressing the prior races into 
the great natural fastnesses of th,c uu^untaiu 
fanj^e. Tiie Satpura mountain range extending 
from Rnjpiplah to Asirgarh, is a belt of moun- 
tainous country 40 or 50 miles in breadth with 
an average height of 2,OQO feet. 

In Gondwana there are now only two million* 
of aborigines, out of a total population of ainc 
millions. The remaining seven millions almost 
amount to a microcosm of the people in India, 
and justice is administered in the Centra} Pro- 
viqpef in five differeqt languages, viz* Urdc, 
Hindi, Marathi, Uriya and Telugu. In 
numbers the seven millions may be thus olassifi* 
edV— ii millwfns spegb Marathiwtjhslf do. 
speak Uriya,— 5 miilioas speak Hindi. 
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W. Halite glVdS l^e followlAg aft 
the languaKea peculiar to Central India. 

Ho (Kbl) Muhdata* jji'aikude. Khond. 

%o\ (Singh- Rajmahali. Kolami. Savara. 

bum.) iCondi. Madi. Gadabu. 

Santali. Gayeti. Madia. Yerukala. 

Bhmnij. [Butluk. Kuri. Chentsu. 

Uraon. Keikadi. 

He arranges the races and tribes speaki ig 
these into Kolariau and Dravidian, viz. 


1. The Kolariau, 2, The Dravidian, 

Santal. Bhumia. or people of the 

Kol. Bhui. Tamil tongue. 

Mundah. Mair. Oraon. 

Korku. Mina. Gond. 

Bliil* Khond and S Penin- 

sula aborigines. 

A Committee included as Kolarian, 

Bhihdah. Bhumiah. Blnl. Kawar. 

Bygah. Korku. Dliangar. Nahur. 

Bliunjia. Kol. Uudba. Manji. 

Binjwar. 

Kolarian tribes occupy the broad belt of hilly 
eounJry that runs almost continuously across 
India from the Santal tracts to the Kurku 
settlements. The Santal in the east and the 
Kurku in the west speak a language sub- 
ataniially the same. The Kolarian tribes of the 
Central Provinces are— • 


Kol. Rhunjiah, Gudba. Bshto. 

Kurku. Bhumiah. Kawar. Soura, 

Bhil. Bygah. Nahup. Qoli, 

Binjwar. Dhangar, Manji. Aguriab. 


Doubt- 

ful. 


The Dravidian tribes of the Central Provinces 


are — 


Qoml. Durweh Gond. Khond. 

Bhuttra Oond. Khutalwar „ Dhunwar. 
Maree-Qond. Agunah ,, Nahur. . . 
Maria or Qota- Bulb ah. Huiikab. ^ 

war. Kj)y. 


The uon-.\ryan occupants of the Central 
Provinces are 


Bhil. 

Korku. 

Gond. 

Lodhi. 


Bygah. 

Runbi. 

TilingKomati 

Par war. 

Kelee. 

Mahratta. 

Kachi. 

Oorya. 

Mariah. 

Chamar. 

Kond. 

Jharis. 


with a sprinkling of raj puts, brahmins and ma- 
homedans, in almost every disirict. 


In the extreme west in Niinar, are the Bhil. 


Prom thence, going to the North East, we find 
along the Satpura range the Kurku and Gond, 
'^the Kurku belonging to the Kolarian family^ 
and the Gond to the Dravidian. 


The Kurku are not numerous, and are chiefly 
be found in the hilly part of the Hushunga-^ 
and the adjoiniiig northern part of the 
Chittdwftta, diatricts, in fhcfte IbcalitieSf they 
wHh the Gond, and a few Korku are also 
found in Baitooi. . 


the Gond M riiimeronft ib thd j[>1initefttt dfftA 
friet of Beohe, and in the ftouth Of Jiibhulpur^ 
and they are found also in the hilly partft df 
jubbulpur. * 

The Gond, Bygah and Kol form ft lal-gc aftetfett 
of the popularion of Mandla, and the Goiid ftlii 
Bygah are also in the hilly parts of Balaghat^ 
south of Mandla. 

The Ooriya occupy entirely the Sumbutpoor 
district. 

The Khond dwell in the country surrounding 
the Ooriya in Sumbhulpur and to the souths 

The Hindoo races are numerous in Raepor 
and Belaspoor but a number of Oonds ftrft 
scattered almut and the Gund are numerous id 
the wild parts of Nagpur and Chanda and, od 
the Pranhita and Godavery rivers, the MaharatU 
and Teling races meet. 

The Marathas proper consisting, chiefly, ot 
Maratha brahman and Kunbi, scarcely exceed 
half a million in number, but owing to the pro- 
minent and powerful position so long occupied 
by them in^the country, they have imposed their 
language aud some of their customs on aboui 
twice their ow n number of menial and helofc 
races, such as Dher and Mang, who, Maralhftj| 
ill Nagpur, speakers of Hindi in the NerbiirM 
valley, only retain their individuality becausd 
they are too low in the scale for absorption* 
The Maratha influence, however, did not penes 
trate much beyond the Nagpur plain, consisting 
of the lower valleys of the Wardha and Waki- 
ganga* T'o the south of this area the Teling 
races are intermingjed with the settlers from the 
west, though not in large numbers. 

'1 0 the east, Chliuttisgarh is inhabited, after 
some fifteen centuries of Rajput asceDdeuey» 
mainly by Hindu races, except in the remote 
eastern district of Sambalpur, which, by Ian* 
guage, belongs to Orissa. 

The northern line of demarcation may be 
drawn along the soul hern crest of the Satpura 
range, for though a few Marathas are found on 
the table-land, there are probably more Hindi 
speakers, below the ghats, in the Nagpur plain 
and the almost universal language of the three 
Satpura districts, Seoni, Chindwara, and Betui, 
is Hindi. 

The older settlers are in many districts call- 
ed *'* Jiiaria from Jhar” (uridcrwnod, forest,) and 
are much looser in their observances th«in later 
comers of the same caste, eating forbidden food, 
Sifd worshipping strange gods. For some geirftsi 
rations after their arrival the northern impotllii 
tions generally keep up their home connection bjt 
marriage, fearing to ally themselves with 
iterate brothers who may have carried their * 
lessness in social matters so far ns to peBdit 
mesalliances, and, perhaps even to have contWtbt^: 
ed some taint 6f aboriginal blood. TtNiftf 
fbe Hoebawgabad dlfttriftt the Ghoxi (ttnbtNil 
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inidiii} kinirs of Malwa>eem Io Iisto aitained 
this diirnity without distinction of persons, and 
a hindu in difficulties would as soon invoke the 
•• Ghori Badshah’* as any other supernatural 
powers At Murroari, ten miles from Bhandara, 
the villagers worship at the tomb of an English 
lady, ignorant, and probably careless, of the ob- 
ject for which it was erected. The Giijar race 
•re among the steadiest members of the com- 
munity, and have a great deal too much pro- 
perty of ibeir own to admit the idea of profes- 
sional cattle lifting as a possibility amongst ci- 
vilised people. The Lodhi, mere agricultural 
drudges in Upper India, have attained some 
distinction as swash bucklers and marauders in 
the Narbada country, and some of their chiefs 
•till retain all the popular respect due to fami- 
lies which have forgotten to live on their own 
industry. On the other hand, there are rajputs 
who have taken to banking. 

Damoh has a population of 262,(141 souls, 
they are a few maliomedans who are cotton 
Wders, weavers and the like. There are up- 
wards of sixty different castes or^sects of hiu- 
doos, amongst whom are ** • 

Kurmi 34,907 Brahmin 23,666 

Lodhi 81,980 Ahir 15,281 

Chamar S£,40l Banin 9.783 

Gond 26,724 Rajput 9,187 

The Lodhi came from Bundlekhund three 
centuries ago. 

The Kurmi came from the Doab about A. D. 
1620. The Kurmi are a large class of cultiva- 
tors in the eastern and central portion of Ben- 
gal, few in Delhi and in the Upper Doab. Ac- 
cording to Sir Henry Elliot, under the different 
names of Coormee, Koormee, Kumbhi, Kuiiabi, 
Koombhee, they extend throughout the greater 
part of Hindostaii, Berar, and the Western 
« Dekhan. They are famous as agriculturists, 
but frequently engage in other occupations. The 
Kutmi women, like the Jatni, assist the men in 
husbandry, and have passed into a proverb for 
industry. 

Bhulee jat koonbin kee k'hoorpee haUh 

K*het nirawen apne pee ki sat’h. 

The Coormee of the Hindustan provinces 
to have seven sub-divisions, which are 
•iiually enumerated as K'hureebind, Puturya, 
G/horchurha, Jyswar, Canoujea, Kewut and 
jfbooneya. — (Elliot) 

^ The Gond of Mandia have the ** Lamjina 
•badee/* in which the betrothed lad serves an 
apprenticeship for his future wife. ^A Gond 
girl, however, may exercise her own will and 
tun off with a man, but it is quite allowable for 
her first eousin or the man whom she has desert* 
ed to. abduot her from the man whom she has 
chbseny The SAcidi Bnndhmi is a compulsory 
maniage. In the Shadi BaiUhOi a w<Hnan goes 
4o a man*a houae^ Widows re-marry either to 


•TOBOgn hiotkwQf their daoeuediaaipnd, or 
to some other nan. 

To burn dead men is deemed the Y^ost 
honorable mode of disposing of the remaps * 
women are always buried. When the father 
of a family dies, if well to do, they clothe the 
corpse iu a new dress, and bury or burn the re- 
mains ; his spirit is, however, supposed to 
dwell in the house till it be released and till re- 
leased, the spirit is the only object of worship in 
the house. After the funeral, a piece of tur- 
meric and a pice are tied up in a cloth and sus- 
pended to one of the beams of the house. When 
the time comes to lay the spirit, the cloth is re- 
moved and, with a portion pf the flesh of a 
goat or a pig, is offered to the village deity, 
a feast is given to relatives and the elders and 
the release is complete. 

The Baiga are supposed to be the prior oc- 
cupants of the Mandia district, and take the 
title of Bhiimia or landlord. The Baiga lan- 
guBsre is almost pure Hindi. They have 'three 
sections, Binjwar or Bichwar, Mundiya, and 
Bhirontiah, each of which is subdivided into 
seven sections. Even where the Gond and Baiga 
occupy the same village, the Baiga live apart 
from the Gond. They are of a slight, wiry 
build, harny, extremely active, fearless, trust- 
worthy and independent. They cultivate by the 
** Dahya'* system and sow the kodo or Paspalum 
frumeiitaceum in patches called Bemar/* 

Nimar . — The population of Niinar numbers 
1,90,440 souls of whom 84,805 are Bhil, Kur- . 
kii, &c. There are scarcely any Gond iiij 
Nimar. 

The Bhilf as a distinct tribe, arc found 
chiefly in the block of hills surrounding the 
fortress of Asirgarh. Until of late years, they 
were a troublesome set of robbers and they are 
still a dissipated and idle race. They are, 
however, improving and a good many of them 
have cattle and have settled down to regular 
cultivation. 

The other population of Nimar consists of 

Dber Mhang and other Hindoo immi- 

non-Aryans 18,446 grants ... 118 , 5^*8 

Europeans ... 402 Mahomedans... 18,279 

Brahmins ... 6,783 

The best cultivators in Nimar ars the Kunbi 
Gujur, Mali and Rajput races. The language 
is a mixture of Hindi and Marathi with a good 
many Persian words and it is written in a pecu- 
liar current Devanageri character. 

Kurhu occupy Nimar, the Gawilghur hills of 
Berar, and Kalibhit. Kurku or Kur occupy 
the weatern Satpura, in the hills about Gswil- 
ghur, near Ellichpur and northwards towards 
Indore. Major Keatinge describes them «» • 

tribe of Gond but this is a mistake, they are 

Gond, but are a braiicb of the Kol family, ye 
Kurku and Good keep themselves separate, 
they each have a separate lengusge, Acoordieg 


m 



td’ V(U^» iteHSkmd ^mider tlnettselves a 
(]istin& tribe from tbe Kur and neither eat nor 
intermarry with them* Their language has a 
great resemblance to that in use by the Lurka 
Kol and Santal. None of these correspond 
with the words of the Dravidian tongues.— 
(01 P. 41-2.) The Kurku language is identi- 
cal with that of the Kol. 

Ifcu/pore population numbers, 634, 121, 

via. 


Europeans 

Maratha, Kunbi and cognates . . 
Kansar, Sipi, Sonar, Gurao, Beldar 
BarhaijKoshii, Dhobi, Khatik, Nai, 
Bhoi, Dhiraar, Banjara, Madrassee, 
Bhamtya, and Rangari, ... 

Dhcr, Cbamar, Mhang, Bhangi ... 
Pardesi, Teli, Mali, Ahir, Pardhan 

Barai ... ••• 

Bania, Ponwar, Marwari, Halvvai, 

Kalal 

Brahman ... ... 

Rajput ... ...^ 

Yidur (illegitimate brahmins) 

Gosaio ... ... ^ *•* 

Gond with a few Kurku aud Bhil... 
Mahomedan 
Parsee 


2,462 

177,183 


118,019 

114,407 

106,483 

17,118 

26,597 

3,458 

5,094 

5,203 

30,698 

27,371 

28 


Ghamar ... 164,388 
Panka ... 72,072 
Ahir or Raul 66,574 
Teli ... ol,6t9 
Kurmi ... 39,843 

Mali ... 25,145 
Brahman ... 17,167 
Bairagi ... 11,092 
Rajput ... 10,702 

Bania ... 4,873 

Other hiudus 133,833 

598,268 
Mahomedans 9,041 

Sambulpur population amounts to 812,348 
of whom 497,774 are engaged in agriculture — 
the Kolta. the Agharia, and Brahmin are the 
largest cultivators. The Kolta are a hiudu 
race ; the Agharia claim to be raj puts : thd 
brahmin are of two sections, the TJriya and 
Jharwa. The Uriya brahmin are a lazy im- 
provident sect, and subsist chiefiy by begging. . 
The JlmrwH brahmins are intelligent, careful 
and hard working, cultivate the soil, engage id 
trade. The labourers are the Pab, ^oura, 
Ganda, Gond, Mali and Gaoli races. The 
Mahan ti are clerks, the Bhulia| Mehra and 
Koshti are weavers. 


■■ race^i'^ 

Gond 1W,169 
Kanwar ... 30,486 

Bhumia %264 

Binjwar ... 

Dhanwar ... 3,939 

Other non hin- 
dus ... 9,338 

173,194 


The language is a mixture of Hindi and Ma- 
rathi. The bulk of the population worship 
Siva as Mahadeva. 

The agriculturists are chiefly the Kunbi, 
Marathi, Pardesi, Teli, Lodhi, Mali, Barai, and 
Pardhan, of whom the Kunbi is the best and 
most numerous. 

The Koshti and Dher are weavers. 

Raipur population in 1866 amounted to 
952,754, almost all of them immigrants,— 
Kurmi, Teli, Lodhi, Chamar, Ahir, Gaira, 
Ganda, Kanwar, from the north, the Hal- 
ba from Bastar and Cbhnda, and Mahrattas. 
The Kurmi, Teli, Chamar and Halba arc the 
chief agricuUurals. 

Tilt Kanwar are regarded as the prior occu- 
pants, they prefer the jungle tracts, but are 
supposed to be Kajpiits imperfectly hinduised. 

The Halba are immigrants from the south. 
Once in his life-time, a Halba sacrifices three 
stoats and a pig,- one to each of the national 
deities, called Narayen Gasain, and Burha Deo. 
male deities ; Sail and Ratna, female deities. 


Vpjyer Godavery district has many crom- 
lechs; kistvaens and cairns. The present 
population is 54,680 of whom the Dhobi are a 
large part. 

The Boi or Dhinlar are fishers, palanquin* 
bearers. 

Gate cmd Koe or Koitor are the prior occu- 
pants. The Gole and Koe belong to the Gond 
family, they are fond of spirits and worship 
ancestors. They are timid, inoifensive and 
tolerably truthful. Some of them- have settled 
and have sheep and herds and money. 

8agor population numbers 498,642 half of 
whom are engaged iu agriculture ; the best are ' 
the Kurmi, Kaclihi, Lodhi and Dangi. Those ^ 
most addicted to crime are tbe Lodhi, Biin- ' 
dela, Brahman, Khangar, Ghurar, and Kohiti 

Gond. — “The name Gond or Gund,’^ says' 
Mr. Hislop, “ seems to be a form of Kond of 
Kund. Both forms are most probably con*, 
nected with Konda — the Telugop equivalent foe 
a mountain— and therefore will signify * tbia, 
hill people.’ ” And this name they must 
borue for many ages, for we find them 
tioned by Ptolemy, the Geographer (A.D. 
under the name of Gondaloi. Of their 
we know but Utile ; under all chemges they ajk 
pear to have preserved their own £ 01*010 jsl; 
worship, and social habits, buiapme 
■ ’ ' ' ' 15 ' ' ■ ■ ^ "y" 


- coptaios a population of 780,508, 

ebiof divisions aro 
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a the forms of htndtt- O^khan, (o the south of the Godavari, Vlich 

lib) and a still fewer number have become is said to have been founded by Kakati Sf the 
inahomedans* The rajputs from Malwa seem Ganapati family about A. D, 1088. TbekW. 
to have pushed their conquests into the country dom became very powerful about the end of the 
aiid intermarried with them. Their descendants 13th century, and the raja of Orissa, becoming 
are still known as Bajputs or Gond Hajputs. jealous of his neighbour's power, solicited the 
Tlmy established governments, one of which aid of Allah-ud-din who sent an army in 1 3 U 3 
ruled the Narmada valley and had its capitals through Bengal, to attack Warangal, but his 
atMundalsand at Garha near Jubalpur. It expedition failed. Malik Kafur was then des- 
was founded by Jadu Rai, who succeeded his patched with 1,00,000 horse into the Dekhan, 
father-in-law Nagdeo, the Gond raja of Garha and after a siege of some months he took 
(A,D. 358) Mundala was conquered by his Warangal in 1309 and made the raja, Ladder- 
descendant Gupal Sa, A.D. 634. Sungram Sa, devn, tributary. In 1321 it was again besieged 
the 47th in descent from Jadu inherited only by Alif or Jema Khan, the son of Ghiyas-ud- 
three or four districts in 1480, but at his death, din, Tughlak, but he was obliged to retreat with 
in 1630, he ruled over fifty-two. Ferishta tells the loss of nearly his whole army. He return- 
U8 that when Asif Khan invaded Garha in ed, however, and in 1323 reduced the place 
1563, Bir Narayan was raja, llirdi Sa, the and carried the raja prisoner to Delhi. It is 
64th raja, Hbuilt the temple at Bamnagar near said he was afterwards released and restored, 
Mundala, and Seoraj, the 59 ih began to reign at all events Warangal re-asserted its independ- 
in 1742 when Balaji Baji Kao invaded the ence in 1344, and assisted Hasan Gangs, Bah- 
oouutry. A second kingdom had its seat on mani, in liis revolt. From this time the Bah- 
the southern slope of the Satpura hiUs—at mani kings of Kiilburga involved the native rajas 
Deogarh in Chindwara, one of the rajas of in continual wars. Firuz Shah (1397-1422) 
which, Bakht Baland, was either taken prisoner especially, obtained great successes over the 
by one of Aurangzib's generals, or visited rajah of Kberla, and finally Amad Shah, Wali, 
Delhi of his own accord, where he was converted took permanent possession of Warangal, forcing 
to lusbomedanism, and then permitted to return the raja to relinquish bis ancient capital and 
tp his country, where ^‘his descendants," says flee northward across the Godavari, where he 
Mr. Hislop, though adhering to this change established himself in wild independence among 
of creed, ** have not ceased to marry into Good the inaccessible forests. The Gond rajas still 
families ** and hence the present representative maintained their independence however, and in 
of that regal house is not only acknowledged by 1513 we find them joining in a powerful con- 
the whole race about Nagpur as their head and federacy on the side of Medon Bai against 
judge, but " is physically regarded a pure Baj Mahomed II of Malwa. At the close of the 
Ck>nd." k third Gond principality had its 16th century, Akbar reduced the western por- 
capital at Kherla in Baitul, to which belonged lion of Gondwana, but it was not till the middle 
the famous forts of Gawelgarh and Narnallah- of the 18th that permanent progress was made. 
In 1433 its raja, Narsingli Kai, who is re- About 1738 Kaghoji Bhonsa interfered in a 
presented as powerful and wealthy, was slain in disputed succession in Dcogarli and secured 
battle by Hushang Ghori, king of Malwa, and half the revenues, but in 1743 the Gonds rais- 
Kherla taken. At a later date it appears to ed an insurrection which Kaghoji quelled, and 
have become subject to Pandu Gauli, the raja annexed the principalities of Deogarh and 
of Deogarh, and continued so under his sue- Chandah to his own dominions, and in 1761'52 
oessors. Not far from Kherla we find a hill he took the forts of Gawelgarh, Narnalla, and 
Ti^a Saoligadb in Aurangzib*a time, who Manikdrug with the districts dependent on 
seems to have maintained his independence till them. From this period large numbers of 
swept away by the Mahrattas between 1760 and Mahrattas settled in these districts and the 
1775, k fourth Good kingdom was that of Gonds became more restricted to the hills, 
Chanda on the Warda, which extended far to The Gonds divide themselves into twelve and 
the east and south east. The four dynasties arose a half castes : viz, — Baj Gond, Baghuwal, Da- 
before the ascendancy of the Moghuls in India, dare, Katulya, Padal, Dholi, Ojhyal, Thotyal, 
and have left architectural and other monu- Koilabhutal, Koikopal, Kolam, Madyal, and an 
inepts of great interests, and of which we still inferior sort of Padal as the half caste* The 
wapt saiisfactoiy accounts ; The principal first four, adds Mr. Hislop, with the addi- 
arobiiactbral lemains are at Mandla, at Garha tion, according to some, of the Kolam, 
netu: .^ttbalpur ; at Chauragadh near Narsingb- comprehended under the nameofKoitor — the 
pur, at deogarh near Chindwara; at Kherla'near Gond— par excellence* This term in its radi' 
B^tui and at Chanda.*' But besides the pre- cal form Koi, is the name given also to the 
i^ing kingdoms, there was a fifth Gond Baj* Meria sacrificing tribes of Orissa and to the 
put dynasty It Warangal dr Orankal in the wild tribcs akirimg thd left bank of the Gooa- 
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vari from Biyahmandri ip itear the mouth of 
the Indrawati. The Persian word koh, a hill, 
approaches this more closely than even the Te- 
lugu konda. The Koitor, as a rule, resent 
with no small vehemence, the imputation of 
belonging to any portion of the hindu commu- 
nity. The first three classes generally devote 
themselves to agriculture ; the fourth includes 
those who have begun, to conform to the 
hindu religion and ape hindu manners. The 
Padal, Pathadi, Pardhan, or Dcsai, called llaj 
Pardhan to distinguish them from the Marathi 
speaking half caste, who pUy on wind instru- 
ments of brass and spins cotton thread, are the 
religious counsellors or bhats of the upper class- 
es. The Dholi are musicians, and a subdivi- 
sion of them ill jungly districts arc employed 
ns goatherds. The Ojhyal are wandering 
bards and fowlers. The Thotyal (i. e. ‘ maim- 
ed’) or Pendabarya ‘ ministrels of God’ are 
aUo called Matyal, because their songs are 
chiefly in honour of Mata, the dreaded goddess 
of small pox. They make baskets also. The 
Koilubhutal are the third wandering caste, and 
their women are dancing girls. “They follow 
their profession chiefly among the hind us, it 
being reckoned disreputable by the people of 
their own race.” The Koikopal, i. e., Gondi 
Gopal are a settled class devoted to cow- keep- 
ing. The Madya, called dhodia in Bastar, are 
savages on the Beila Dila Hills and in the re- 
moter parts of Chanda, the only clothing the 
women wear is a bunch of leafy twigs fastened 
with a string round their waists to cover them 
before and behind. In this they resemble the 
Juanga to the south of the Kol country, the 
Cherichi near the Pulicat lake and to the north 
of Ellorc and till about A. D. 1830, a similar 
custom existed among the Holier near Manga- 
lur. Tlie Kolam extend along the Kandi 
Konda or Pindi Hills, on the south of the War- 
da river, and along the table land stretching 
east and north of Manikgadh and thence south 
to Danttanpalli, running parallel to the right 
bank of the Pranhita. They do not intermarry 
with the common Gond, but the one attend 
the nuptials of the other and eat from their 
hands. Connected with the Gonds, though 
not included in the preceding classes are the 
Badiya between Chindwara and the Mahadeya 
hilts, who have conformed to the hindus in 
their language and some religious observances ; 
the Halwa, pretty numerous in Bastar, Bhan- 
dara and Kaipur, who covet the distinction of 
wearing a sacred thread, a privilege, till recent- 
ly* sold to those in Bastar by the raja ; the 
Gaiti Gonds in Bastar who call themselves 
Koitor ; the Moria Gond, who are the princi- 
pal agriculturists in Bastar and the Nuikude 
®ond inbabiting the jungles on both banks of 
tke Pii^*Q|ng<t.gnd 6sp£ciaUy the tiracts be- 


tween Digaras and Umarkhed aifil found about 
Aparawa-pet and as far as Nirmal>'~w|ioJiave 
adopted the hindu dress and will not eat beef, 
but they live by the chase, or cut wood and 
grass, and are a terror to their neigbbourLopd 
by their depredations. 

Quite distinct, in language at least, from the 
Gond tribes are the Kur or Muasi and the 
Korku to the N. W. and W. of the Mahadeva 
hills. Of the latter of these, Mr. Elliot, gave 
interesting details in the 2nd number of the 
Journal of the Antiquarian Society of the Cen- 
tral Provinces : they belong to the Kol or 
Munda family. 

Physically the Gond are below the average 
of Europeans in stature, and in compleiion 
they are decidedly darker than the generality of 
hindus. They arc somewhat thick-set and 
muscular, but well proportioned. Their features 
are rather ugly ; they have roundish heads, 
wide mouth with thickish lips, and somewhat 
distended nostrils. Their hair is straight and 
black, and the beard and moustache scanty. 
But their hair and their features, says Mr. 
Hislop, ‘ are decidedly Mongolian. They 
have an average amount of intellect, and re- 
markable quickness of observation. They are 
truthful ill their statements, faithful to their 
promises, and observant of the rights of pro- 
perty among themselves ; they nevertheless do 
not scruple to plunder those to whom they are 
under no obligation to fldeliiy. They are not 
defleient in courage when a proper occasion 
arises to call it forth, and more than once in 
late years they ha^e saved British officers from 
death hy wild beasts. They are shy in their 
intercourse with strangers, simple-minded, su- 
perstitious though free from fanaticism, but 
unfortunately habitually drunken. No festi- 
val, says Mr. Hislop, can be held in the 
forests or village in honour of their deities, 
no birth, marriage or death can take place in 
their families, without an excessive indulgence 
in ardent spirits. 

Their religion is also as distinctively of Scy- 
thian origin as their language and physique. 
All introduce figures of the horse, made of ear* 
thenware, iu their worship, which they offier 
instead of living sacriflee. They propitiate the 
names of their ancestors, by oflferings of eartbeii- 
ware horses, rice and other grains, eggs, fowls, 
or sheep. On one occasion, at Jami,a cow won 
sacrificed at the grave of a Gond, but the autho- 
rities of the Bhonsla government hearing of it, 
the relatives were publicly whipped and all 
were interdicted from the repetition of such an 
act. Those who have conformed to hindu 
customs, and the Madia of Bastar bum tt^ 
bodies of adults, but children are everywh^ 
buried, ftud adults very frequently. 
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; smftll bhe ^tbe eii*i Theie r^restfnt B#j^ib, Bfth|[ara 

tire liumW 6f divinitiee worshipped Over the l)'eVi» who ia said to have one sister and five 
whole country being probably leas than thirty ; brothers, the sister being styled Danteahwari, 
but of these only about ten seem to be general- a name of Kati, and foiirout of the five brothers 
iy recognised, and scarcely any class worship being known as Gantaram, Cbamparam, Nai- 
inore than seven, and many six, five, four, or karam, and Potlinga. These are all deemed to 
three godsw They have no images in their houses ; possess the power of sending disease and death 
and at their religious ceremoniesfin the junsrle, upon men, and under these, or different names, 
they employ only the rudest symbols, — knobs of seem to be generally feared iu the region east of 
mud, Btdnes, iron rods, pieces of wood, chains, Nagpur city. Kali, as the goddess of small- 
bells, Sus., Their festivals are associated with pox is much worshipped by the aboriginal 
their crops, and are celebrated under the shade tribes, and Gonds, fishermen, and other low 
of the Saj. or Bin tree, three or four times a castes may officiate at her shrines even in behalf 
year, as when the rice begins to be sown, when of Hindus. In India generally, Kali is worship- 
^e new rice is ready, when the Mhowa tree ped as Sitala. At Chanda and Lanji, Kali has 
oomea into flower. temples in which human victims have been 

1;. The Creator, under the name of Bhagwan, offered almost within the memory of the present 
is Oocasionally worshipped in their houses by generation. The victim was taken to the tern- 
prayers, and burning sugar and ghee in the pie in the evening and shut up, and in the 
Ure; but the inferior gods have the greater morning he was found dead, the great goddess 
ahare of their attention. The principal of these having shown her power by coming in the 
aiat’-T-l Badu dewa (great god) or Budhal Pen night and sucking his blood. At Dantewada, 
(the old god) and the same as Bura Fen in Bastar, about 60 miles S. W. of jR<;dalpur, 
qi the Konds. He appears to be the same as near the junction of the Sankani and Dankani, 
Bayctal or the sun-God, represented by an tributaries of the Indrawati, is a famous shrine 
iroB tiger three iuches long, and possibly the of Danteswari, at which, about A. 1). 1830 
same as Marung Bura of the Sonthal. He is it is said that upwards of twenty-live full grown 
worshipped once a year at rice harvest, when a men were immolated on a single occasion by a 
hog is sacrificed to him. Among the Gaiti, late raja of Bastar, Since then, adds Mr. 
he ia represented by a copper pice kept in a Hislop, ** numerous complaints have reached 
tree in the jungle. This they take down at the the authorities at Nagpur of the practice hav- 
festivalt and, selecting a small area about a ing been continned, though it is to be hoped 
foot square under a tree to be cleaued, they lay that, with the annexation of the country, it has 
on it the pice before which they arrange as entirely and for ever ceased.** Major Maepher- 
many small heaps or handfuls of uncooked rice son mentioned the same bloody rite as cele- 
as there are deities worshipped by them. The brated only lat't generation by the hill rajas of 
chickeps brought for sacrifice are loosed and Boad, Gumsur, &c. Among the Moria, Bho- 
P^rmitted to feed on the rice. Goats also are wani is worshipped as the small-pox goddess 
offered, and their blood presented in the same and as Maoli or Dunteshwari. 
manner. Until prohibited by the hindus, sacri- 3. The next on the list is Sale or Sali, and 
fices of cows were also common. On the blood, among the Gaiti Gonds, Saleng. He is said to 
grrack is poured as a libation to tht'ir deities, be nearly equal to “ Badu-dewa the ** great 
I'he pice is now lifted and put in its bamboo god** and sits with him on the same gaddi. 
case, whici) is shut up wiili leaves, wrapt in He is offered a slie'goat, and is probably the 
grass, aqd returned to its place in the tree, to protector of cattle. 

lemain there till it is required in the following 4. Gangara, Ghangnra, Gagaral, Gongaio 
year. Both Buc|hal and Matiya are some- Mai, is the bell-god, and is represented by a 

limes said to be of iron and a foot long. bell, or by an iron chain of four links. 

ft» Matiya, called Mata by the Kurku, is both 5. Palo is only known by name as yet. The 
tlie god (or goddess ?) of small pox and of the appropriate offering to him and Ghangara is a 
tpwn, indicative perhaps of the constant dread cow. 

>pf the scourge. Among the Gonds of Seoni, 6. Gadawa is the god of the dead, the Pluto 
*]li^ya is nepresentod as the attendant or Kot- of the Gonds, and is perhsps the same as Cha* 
w4 ^ Budhal Pen, and they offer him a pig : war, arid indentical with Dichali Uf the Chai- 

the Kurku he is supposed to reside inside bassa Kol. r 

i|ie. Village, and receives offerings of cocoauuts 7. Khan or Kank usually closes the list of 

In the south the Sat-dewala or seven god-worshippsh. Ho 
Bandara district, Mr. Hislop informs us, is worshipped Under lbs Saj tree (Pentaptero 
ituvetter^^^ meets with squared tomentosa). 

ites. of bach with a ride figure carved Besides thete there are some others deserving 

jug frmiiti hoiaeirtHxt efose to loach ottier. of mention Pew, cbinaoa to flondraw 
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Ihe Kitfi tba Mr. I))rib6rg believed tttrdays, offarinp; hog«, h«-go&ti, Wck«; hens, 

him to preside over a Tillege, and thus he would oocoanuts. The patel of Awareghat^ who is a 
correspohd to Nodzu Pen of the Konds. Mr. mahomedan gives 2 rupees, and Hindu enltiva* 
Hislop conjectures he may be the god of crops, tors give rice for an annual feast, which takea^ 
Kodo (Paspalum frumentaceum) being one of place at the commencement of the rains wbea 
the chief sorts of grain cultivated by the (Jon ds. the Bhumuk takes a cow by force from tbo 
In the wilder villages near the Mahadeva hills Gowar, and offers it to Bhimsen in presence of 
Kodo Pen is worshipped by new comers at a about twenty five Gonds. * 

small heap of stoiies, through the oldest resident, To Sasarkund, a pool in the Mahur jungle^ 

with fowls, eggs, grain, and a few copper coins, where the Pain Gunga is said to be engulfed^* 
which become the properly of the officiating the Naikude Goads go on pilgrimage in the 
priest.^ Among the Kurku, Mutua or Mutya month of Chaitra. There a huge stone rises in 
Deva, is a heap of small stones inside the viU a gorge and goes by the name of Bhimsen, bd« 
lage and besmeared with sandur. He is con- fore which Naikude Gonds mingle with Raj 
nected with the prosperity of the village and is Gonds and Kolam in worship. The worship- 
worshipped with a goat, cocoanuts, limes, dates pers, towards evening, cook a little rice and 
and a ball of sandur paste. Pharsi Pen or Phar- place it before the god, adding sugar. Then 
sapot is represented by a small iron spear-head, they besmear the stone with vermilHon and 
The name may possibly be connected with barchi burn resin ns incense, after which all offer their 
(Hindi) a spear, and he may be the same victims,— sheep, hogs, and fowls, with the usual 
as Loha Pen, the iron-god or god of war of the libations of arrack ; the pujari affects to be 
Konds. Pharsa also means * a trident* in Gondi* inspired, rolls his head, leaps widely about, and 
He is worshipped at full moon ofVaisakh, every finally falls down in a trance, when he declares 
third, fourth or fifth year, when the people as- whether the god has accepted the service or not. 
semble from great distances and the ceremonies At night, drinking, dancing, and beating tom- 
are conducted with much secrecy ; no hindu or toms go on, and in the inorning after an early 
even Gond woman being allowed to be present, meal they return home. Those unable to go 
They offer him a white cock, a white he-goat, on this pilgrimage, perform similar rites under 
and a white young cow. He is apparently re- a Mhowa tree. 

laied to, if not the same as, Dula Dewa, the god Besides these other deities are reverenced 
of the battle-axe of the Gaiti Gond, who is re- in particular localities : ihe tiger-god, Wagho- 
presented by that instrument fastened to a tree, ba, is worshipped by the Nikude (londs ; and 
The Cholera god is worshipped at Amarknnthak under the name of Bagh Deo by the Kurku $ 
as Hardal, which Mr. Hislop suspected might Sultan Sakada is worshipped by the Kur • 
only be another name for Budhal Pen. Among Saka deva or Sakla Fen-the chain god, in Seoni 
the Kurku he is called Lala Hardal, and is pro- and elsewhere. The spirits of the departed, 
bably the same as Gohem of the Chaibassa, the Sanyal Pen or Saualk, are worshipped or pro- 
god of fever, and among the Kol of Chaibassa, pitiated for a year after death, but persons of 
where he is associated with Dichali and Gohem note, headmen of villages or priests, are treated 
already referred to, and with Chondu, the god as gods for years or generations, and sacrificea 
of itch, and Negra of indigestion. Bhiwasu or are annually offered at their st’happana or 
Bhim Pen is the p^d of rain in the Mahadeva shrines of earth . — (Extracts from portion of a 
hills, where a festival lasting four or five days Newspaper sent by Asst. Sury, Porter^ Jf. D, 
is kept in his honof at the end of the moonsoon, seemingly tJie Times of India or Bombay 
when two poles, ajbout 20 feet high and 5 feet Gazette), 

apart, ate set up,'‘:witli a rope attached to the The word “ Gond*' according to Hislop is a 
fop, by means of Which the boys of the village form of Khond and according to Maepherson, 
climb up and therf slide down the pole. Offer- Khond means mountain. The Gond race iii thp 
of fowls, oggi, and grain are presented to centre of India, meet the Arian hindus on thp 
kim. AH over Gpndwana he is generally wor- north, the Tiling in the south, and the Mali- 
shipped under thjb form of an unshapely stone ratta in the west-— (G. pj. 40.) In the wilder 
covered with vei^millioo, or of two pieces of parts of the tract occupied by the Gond, th^ 
^ood standing ihm 3 to 4 feet above ground, speak their own language and seem, there, tpw 
hke those set up for Bangaram. Before these a simple and not intractable people foll^ihlk 
fhe Moria Gond regularly perform worship pre- both pastoral and agricultural pursuits. 
vious to a^ywrhg. But a little 8. W. from is not a written tongue. The Gond arebrio^d 
®«jarKu|d, N. of Parseuiii is a large idol of faced, have high upper maxillary boneC With 
®hiwa^8 feet high, formed into shape, with large lips. Occasionally great curly, ^ 
a in one hand and a barchi (javelin) in hair are seen. They object to vaccination; Tfo 
A Bhumuk is the Pbjari ; and the women do not wear Ihe choll or hoddlci. 

The Rip Good, generally dark^ an of ttiddfe 
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iiee^ith Vigk t^heokbonev and good tfifib. Soma 
of the wealthier are of a light bamboo colour 
the hair of the women is generAlly wavy or 
curly. The lips of the Gond rajah of Nagpore 
•re as thick as those of an African. This 
family: are fair skinned and for generations past 
have ' professed mahomedanism. According 
to Major Keatinge, Gond, Knr and Bhil 
tribes meet about Asirghur and these in the 
centres of their country, are very black, with a 
decidedly African expression. Captain Probyn 
says the more civilised Gonds are fairer than 
those less advanced, but have somewhat African 
features. 

The chiefs have none of the features of the 
race, owing to their bringing into their house- 
holds the women of other races. But the 
savage Gond, in the forests of the Wain Ganga 
have features of the African type. The Gond 
of the forests of Bustar and thence running 
up towards the Wain Ganga are called 
Maree. They are extreme savages, black, ugly, 
barbarous and dangerous. They are almost 
independent, and own a scant allegiance lo 
chiefs whose blood is for the most part Gond. 
Thence the Gond extends north to the valley 
of Sumbhulpur, and occupy a broad tract east 
aud west wherever the country is hilly or 
jungly.— (G. 22, 31-2.) 

The clothes of the Gond are few. The women 
have many glass hikI metal rings and bracelets 
and all are more or less tattooed : the tattooing 
is. performed by the Pardhan Gonds* 

The Raj Gond claim descent from the Pan- 
da, who are regarded as minor deities, and, with 
Dripadt and Krishna, are worshipped by one 
or other of the Baj Gond sections. All, however, 
worship Phersa Pend, whose emblem is small 
pieces of iron about six inches long, placed in 
an earthen pot and suspended from a tree* At 
the summer solstice and again in winter these 
•re taken to a river and washed and worship- 
ped with sacrifice, formerly of human beings, 
then of cows, and now of goats. The Raj-Gond 
are supposed to be a mixed race. They do not 
eat beef, and worship Barra-Deo. 

; ‘ The Maraila Qond is an offshoot of the Raj 
Oohd and deify ■ their dead. Ten days after 
i^eath, they sacrifice a hen pouring its blood on 
a pot, on whjeh they previously put some oil. 
^hfty (hen tie the pot on the branch of a tree 
^d after a year they bury it near the raised 
’pl|itirorm (chabutra) of their Burra Deo, and 
this time the dead is ranked amongst 
jp^ir tutdary gods* 

i The Bhaigia, Bhuroia, Khutola, Pahari, Bnr- 
ko and Bhuria tribes of Gonds all speak the 
>ifUne language and resemble each other in sta- 
iuf^, and featurca. The bridegroom lives for 
iftYbxM brid^, in bis 


fatlier«i|i*law’s< h<mA and ihe bride, goea. to tU 
bridegroom’s house to be manied . 

The Raj*0<md commences the harvest by 
the owner cutting a sheaf which is divided into 
two portions, one of them being devoted to 
Phersa Pend, the other to the goddess of Suttee, 
Both halves are boiled and eaten, the former 
by the men, the latter by^ the women. They 
believe in witches and use scourging and 
throwing into deep water as ordeals. The 
Murmi or Shadi marriage is with a maid, the 
Pat is between a widower or .widow or divorced 
couple. In the Murmi, offerings of oil and 
turmeric are made to Mar Ai, the goddess of 
smallpox and cholera, and subsequent pros- 
tration to the household gods. Occasionally, 
still, when a father refuses to give his daughter, 
the bridegroom’s friends carry her off by force. 
When they burn the dead, the axe, with its 
head reversed, is employed in parts of the 
ceremonial, and a cock for a man or hen for a 
woman is offered and then eaten (Cor. ix.) 

The Raj Gond arc frank and merry, truthful, 
and of late years peaceable. Infidelity among 
married women is lightly regarded. The Raj 
Gond are agriculturists or servants. They are 
permitted to eat the flesh of every slaughtered 
animal, but by many who are mixing^ jwith hin 
dus, the cow is not eaten. 
roots with scraps of meat are the^^^yglmon art! 
cles of diet 

The Khutulwar Gond are Rnj^olond in the 
N. K of Ohota Nagpur who ape i>|Qluts* 

Vurweh Qond of the GhatkuuA pergunnehj 
are h ss civilized than the Raj Gond J 

Marek Gond are in the South Ea^t. 

Furdhan Gond are the Gond bardUs and they 
are beggars and are to the Gond whalt the Bhat 
is to the Hindu. 

TMeo Gond are the Pardhaj..^ond 

Hulba Qond are East ot |A!ie Waeu Ganga- 
— (G, /. P. Com, Rep, p. 2.jto 25.) 

The Oour Gond^ extend o ^n the east, into the 
borders of the Chota Nag^jpur Agency, of 
Udipur and Sargojali, but tn ,ey are there much 
hinduised and have lost thei^r langua^. 

Dhulya Qond are musicicj jins. 

Punha^ Dhumvar and Na^^hil are subordinale 
Gond tribes* 

Aguriah Gonds work Iron, from Agur 
Hindi iron. . 

Koy Gond are very darki^^^ ; 

QoUa and Matta Gond are j]l copper coloureu, 
broad faced, amalleyed, giving ay strong Tartar hhe 

appearance. The Koy, Gott^A Maria, Bhuttf* 
or Furja, Hulba and Gudba Gone^tribea of the 
Godavery, Pranbita and Sevory riverl||^d Bustar, 
have manuers and customs nearly alilR^ ^ , 

On the death of a Maria Good, a cowws kille^ 
and there is drink and. mu^c. The bod«is 
iaa st^diiig posliion to a mahira tf^i ]||^^ 
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latifoKiy indtheii^lrarned. Captain Olaifard 
notices the abseitce of hair on the faces of the 
Koy, Gotta and Maria. The Gotta, Maria and 
Muriah erect large monumental slabs to the 
memory of the dead, placing at the foot of the 
Blabs a flat stone on four small round stones. 

Under the names of Bura deo, Narain deo 
and Bahwani deo, thp object of worship of the 
Belaspur Gond is a raised earthen mound. The 
branch of the SaJ tree, set upright, is also wor- 
Bhipped. 

The Gond of the billy districts of the Central 
Provinces bury their dead and sacrifice a bul- 
lock or buffalo for the benefit of the dead. On 
the 3rd year, a buffalo or bullock is again sacri- 
ficed and the dead is ranked as one of the tute- 
lary divinities of the family. 

Dulha DeOj is a favourite deify in Bnndel- 
khund and amongst the Gond of Central In- 
dia. It is the apotheosis of a bridegroom (dul- 
lia) who died in the marriage procession^ and 
whose death so affected the people that they 
paid him divine honours. The worship of 
Adonis is similar, and also that of Thammuz 
whose annual wound in Lebanon allured the 
Syrian damsels to lament his fate. 

The Gond think no harm of appropriating 
the property of others. 

KaikaHt this houseless, wandering race were 
recently treated as rogues and vagabonds, and 
a number (led the central Provinces, a remnant 
changed their name to escape the persecution. 
The Xaikari are scattered over Berar and along 
tile northern frontier of the Hyderabad terri- 
tory. They arc a small statured, slender race. 
They arrange themselves into six sections, the 
Hindu ' Kaikari, Chari or thieving; Kasbi 
Kaikari ; Pungi bajani wala ; Samp Khcloe 
'vala and the Kuebi walo. The Hindu Kaikari 
are basket makers from the' date palm leaf, 
cotton, ambari and turatta stalks, and speak 
hindi and maliratta. They reside in towns and 
are perroitied to approach the village gods, all 
♦he other sections are migratory and are prohi- 
bited froin approaching the deities. The hiudu 
Kaikari marry when young ; they worship Maroli, 
Bhawuni and Khanderao and they bury or burn 
Iheir dead. They are an olive yellow, large 
mongol faces and mark their forehead thus 

SJierria, are a wild race dwelling about the 
sources of the Nerbuddah. — (C, p, 44.) 

The Ka/uour tribe are found in large numbers 
^st of Belaspur and the N. E. of Kaepur. 
'I bey worship Siva and bury the dead. 

are in the Eastern part of Raepur. 

The are gardeners and husbandmen, 
but are itot landowners. They take their tribal 
bame frbm ** male/’ a man. 

^ Muhtai a ttibe in Mundia are joining the 


The Nak^r tribe are in tho easterly pfttts of 
the Central Provinces. 

Mana a strong built dark complexioned race; 
in the Central Provinces, speaking Mabratta* 
They were formerly a military race, and served; 
as soldiers, but though retaining military tra^ 
ditions they are now agriculturists or private 
servants. They are truthful, industrious and 
courageous. In customs and religion they mueli 
resemble Mahrattas. Their widows re-marry • < 
Kohiri a truthful, honest, and somewhal 
timid Maliratta speaking agricultural tribe, in the 
Central Provinces, of middle stature, slight 
make, and bamboo colour, lu religion, they are 
the same as the Maliratta and in manners, cus- 
toms and dress same as the Mana. The form 
tanks with great skill applying all their spare 
means to works of irrigaiioti. Their houses 
are large and clean and each member of the 
family has a bed room. 

The Sevaka is a Chota Nagpore slave* 

The Kainia of South Bahar, are a low caste 
agriculturist, a temporary, or permanent pre- 
dial slave. 

Pemka, a low caste tribe of Mundia and 
Haepur who are there joining the Kabir Panti 
sect. 

The Bygah and Binjwar of Mundia are the 
same. They are becoming hinduised. They 
perform priestly ofiices for ihc Gonds. 

Jikumij and Bhumija are only known quite 
on the eastern border of the Central Provinces. 
Bum, in the Singpo, means hill. Among the 
Bhil, Bhumia means head man or high priest : 
among Kurku, Bhumka stands for high priest, 
and among the Gond, Bumiah means a medi- 
cine man. The Bhiimiah and Bygah, speak 
hindi. Bhumi, Manji and Mabto of the hilly 
tracts of Belaspore are short and spare made 
men, capable of great endurance. Their langu- 
age is allied to Gondi. The Mahta worship 
their fathers until they have a son, and then 
worship their first son, — if he die the second 
son and so on. 

The Settled Races in tliA Central Provinces^ 
most largely represented are, from the norths 
brahman, Kajput, Ahir (herdsmen), Lodhi and 
Kurmi cultivators, and Chamars ; from the south 
and west brahman and Kunhi. Teli (oil-pre8Bers)« 
Kalal (distillers), DLimar fishermen and beareii, 
Mali (gardeners), and Dher, are also numerous 
throughout the province, but have taken, in 
each part of it, the impress of the dominant 
race, speaking Marathi in Nagpur and Hindi 
the Narbuda country- Of mahomedaus ihm 
are only 237,1)62 not three per cent* of 
population, and many of these are of mixed* ^ 
origin. i 

The Koli and Bhil^ mm to be 
simjlar ori^n. The Koli are sehttered 
great portion of the Bombay pcoaideney Ittii- 
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tbe Thur laod Heljjltibbiniioo^ of Bind, soititli* settle Ihe MBfafAtta ia dite fttod lanttifen ; 
wards to G^oa and ea8twBrd3, alon^ tbft banka of whereas the Bbil differ^' from rest of the 
the Bhima and Kietnah and Tumbndra, into the people in lan^^naga, manners and appeanmee. Of 
eeatra of the peninsula as far as Kumool, where the Bhil Mr. ElphinstOne remarks, that al^ 
they are engaged as ferrymen. Considerable though they live quietly in the open country, 
numbers live in Guzerat and in the hills adjoin- they resume their wild and predatory character 
ing that province and the hills east of Guzerat whenever they are settled in a part that is 
are called Kolwan. They are mixed In the north strong, either from hills or jungle. The Ramu- 
with Bbil, but in the south they form part of si do not extend farther south than Solapom, 
the Otdinary population. The wilder Koli are or further east than the line of Bejapoor. 
Mice the Bhil, but the more civilized are fairer, The Koli of Guzerat, and the Gonds, have 
more sly and cunning, and less truthful. Many maintained more of their original charac- 
live in villages, and adopt some hindu practices ter than the Bhil .' they have probably been 
The Koli it is said, frequently marry Bhil less disturbed. (Coleman,) The Bhil, seem 
wives.— (C. p. 42, 43.) the prior possessors of the hills of the8atpura 

The Bhil are described by Mr. Forbes, as and Vyndhia ranges and extend into Bajputa- 
wearing few clothes, of diminutive stature, with nah, but are scattered over parts of the Bombay 
swift and active habits, independent in spirit ; presidency. They are numerous in Kandesh, 
eyes which bear an expression of liveliness and and are found in the adjoining parts of the 
cunning, bold in assault but rapid in flying to Dekhau. They sometimes And their way to 
the jungles ; formidable in anarchy, but incapa- the western coast where they are stated to be 
ble of uniting amongst themselves and as by fur known as the Dubia or the ^la Puruj or black 
the most numerous ^ the predatory races who, men. Many of the wilder Bhil live much apart 
in former days, resided in the hills between Qu- in their own hills and jungles, almost indepen- 
serac and Rajputanah and disturbed the coun- dent, but they do not seem to possess any 
try. Their arms, are bows and arrows ; they separate language. 42,34,44.) The 

are robbers, averse to industry, addicted to Bhil seem to have been the aborigines of the 
drunkenness and quarrelsome when intoxicated, hills near Mount Aboo, but at some time or 
The i/atV, and Koli seem to have had, other to have become mixed with marauding 
at one time, considerable power in Rajputanah rajpoots from the plains, and with the work- 
and Guzerat. {0, jp. 44.) The Bhil race, now men who were so long engaged in building the 
occupy the mountains and forests of Malwa, Dilwarra temples. This mixed race called 
Mewar, Kbandeah, and in the Dekhan to themselves Loke and are now in possession of 
the north of Foonahj in the northern part almost all the land under cultivation. Bhils 
of the chain of ghauts running inland parallel occupy the petty states of Dunduka, Rompur 
with the coast of Malabar. On one side they and Gogo — between the Mahi and the Nerbudda 
ate bordered by the Koli, and on another by and Nerbudda and Tapti, and Rajpipla N. E. 
the Gond of Gondwana. They are considered of of Snrat 3 and as a rule, Kandesh is Bhil. — 
to have been aborigines of Central India ; and (Latham.) 

with the Koli, Gond, and Bamusi are bold. According to Malcolm, in a Sanskrit vo- 
daring, and predatory marauders, and occasion- cabulary, at least seven hundred years old, 
dly mercenaries, but invariably plunderers, the term Bheel occurs to denote a parti- 
Tbe northern part of the chain of ghauts and cular race of barbarians subsisting chiefly 
tbe country at its base is inhabited by Bhil ; on plunder, and found more particularly in the 
that part of the south of Bauglan and the mountainous woody tract of the Nerbudda. 
oonniry at its base, as far south as Bassein, is in* But there is still earlier mention of them in the 
habited by tbe Koli tribe who somewhat resemble Mababarat, iii which the Bhil are not only 
Iba Bhil but are more civilized and less pre- minutely described, but a long fabulous account 
dntoiy. The Bhil possess the eastern part of given of their origin. The Caba race no«r 
the range, and all the branches that run out almost extinct, was famed, even in the days oE 
it towards the east, as far as south of Krishna, 3,300 years ago, as the savage inlw- 
Pobna; they even spread over the plains to the bitants of Saurashtra. It was a forestw Bhu 
east, especially north of the Godavery, and tbe who mortally wounded Krishna, having mistawn 
neighbourhood of the Wurda. On the north, him for a deer. When the Bbil wasexprwsing 
Ibej'eatead beyond the Taptee and Nerbudda. his contrition for the unintentional act, he wa» 
Tbe Bbeel and the Koli are both numerous iu forgiven, with the remark, that H was only 
€tei«rat South of Poona the Bhil are sue* butive justice, as, in a former 
oaeded by the Ramnsi, a more civilized and godlike Rama, he, Krishna bad slain hnn- l^JP® 
•nbdoedtribi, but with the same thievish habits thus appears as the subjugator and civuw 
ai'AnBML oftw injigenous tribes^ of 

lie Bim with the geople^apd ^BS* are described as plundering KnibiiMi 
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after his Rau V. IL p. S17.) 

The Bbil are one of the many tiihes who seem 
to have entered India prior to the Aryan and the 
Bajput races and been forced by the later emi- 
grants into the more secluded forest tracts. 
There are many such tribes in Central India the 
Bhil, Kol, Gond, MeenR, Mera, Ohooar, Serya, 
Sarja, Ahir, Goojur, several of them dweiliiig in 
the forest tracts of the Son, Nerbudda, and 
Mahaiiuddy, the mountains of Sargooja, and 
the Ghota Nagpore, a number of them still but 
little removed from savage life, and with dialects 
as various as their manners. These are content 
to be called the *sons of the earth/ or ' children 
of the forest/ while their conquerors, the Raj- 
puts. arrogate celestial descent. The census 
of British India shows that these aborigines 
still number twelve millions or one-twelfth of 
the population of India and the Mahomedan 
and Sikhs, double that number 


Census. Number. 

Bikh. 1868 1,129,319 

MaluytnedanSj viz . 

Punjab 1868 9,335,652 

N. W. Provinces 1865 4,105,206 

Central Provinces 1866 237,962 

Berar 1867 154,951 

Madras 1867 1,502,134 

British Burmah 1867 38,601 

Mysore Estimate 172,255 

Coorg „ 3,318 

Sindh 01(1 Enumera- 


tion 1,354,781 

Bombay in 12 out of 21 

districts 779,264 

n Island 1864 145,880 

Calcutta 1866 113,059 

Dacca Division , 2,493,174 

The rest of Bengal - f 

Oudh Estini^te 4,500.000 24,936,337 
Non-Aryans. ^ 

Madras (not speaking 
Tamil, Telugu, Cana- 
rese ; nor Malayalum 


^Dr. Caldwell) 650,000 

Central Provinces 1,995,663 
South Bengal 4,000,000 

N. East Bengal (say) J, 000, 000 
Karen ^ ^ 402,117 

Khyen andYa- 

bang 51,562 


Best ot India (say) 4,000,000 12,099,342 

Bxciuding the feudatory states, the^ following 
be roughly accepted as the relative propor- 
tions of oreeds and races in India 


AsUiio Christians... 
Buddhists 
Aborigines 
Mai^dwedaha 
'Hiiidcibs 


1 , 100,000 

3,000,000 

12,000,000 

25,000,000 

110,000,000 


The Bhil clans, are now in a state of great 
moral transition ; but those of Kandesh, nearly 
to the middle of the 19th century, continued to 
sally from their fastnesses and committed great 
ravages upon the villages of the plains. When 
measures were taken by the Bombay Govern- 
ment in 1 8 1 8 to reclaim the Bhils of Khandeisb, 
sir John Malcolm considered that success would 
only be partial unless corresponding measures 
were adopted for reclaiming the Bliils of Bur- 
wan and this was given effect to. 

Fire-arms, saysTod,are only used by the chiefs 
and headmen ; the national weapon being the 
kumpta^ or bamboo bow, having the bowstring 
(chulla) from a thin slip of iis elastic bark* 
Each quiver contains sixty barbed arrows, a 
yard long. The Bhil, from ancient times, use 
the fore and middle Ungers of their right hand 
to the string of their bow, holding the arrow 
between the two fingers. Although they claim 
descent from every race of rajpoot. and prefix 
the tribe, as Chohan Bhil, Gehlote Bhil, Pramar 
Bhil, &c., their origin is evinced in the gods 
they worship and their prejudices as to food. 
One tribe the Oojla Bhil, or pure Bhil, will cat 
of nothing white in colour, as a white sheep or 
goat ; and their grand abjuration is, by the 
white ram 1 — {Tod's Travels, p. 84.) 

Their ancient position is well illustrated by 
the circumstHnee of their claiming the right to 
iiistal raj put princes. When Bappa fled, the com- 
panions of his flight were two Bhil, one of 
Oondree, in the valley of the present capital i the 
other, of Solanki descent, from Oguna Fanora, in 
the western wilds. Their names, Baleo andDewa, 
have been handed down with that of Bappa, and 
the former had the honour of marking the teeka 
of sovereignty with his own blood on the fore- 
head of the prince, on the occasion of his taking 
the crown from the Mori. The descendants of 
Baleo of Oguna and of Dewa the Oondree Bhil 
still claim the privilege of applying the teeka 
on the inauguration of the descendants of 
Bappa. — Tod^s Rajasthan, Vol. I. p» 724.) 

Oguna Fanora, says Colonel Tod, ** is the sole 
spot, in India which enjoys a state of natural 
freedom. Attached to no state, having no 
foreign communications, living under its own 
patriarchal head, its chief, with the title of rane^ 
whom one thousand hamlets ^^attered over the 
forest-crowned valley’s obey, can, if requisite, 
appear at the head of five thousand bows*" Qe 
is a Bhoomia Bhil of mixed blood, from tha 
Solanki rajpoot, on the old stock of pure (oojU^ 
Bhil, of Mewar. Besides making the teeka . or 
blood from aa inc’ .ion in the thumb, the Oguna' 
chief takes the prince by the arm and ajtato hin^ 
on the throne while the Oemdree Bhil holda 
salver of spices and saered grains of rice sa«4 
making the teeka, 
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cndTA SAQPUB^m is the term ip- 
plied to the aborii^ines of the hill country of 
Ohota Nagpur, Mirzapur and Rewah . Europe- 
ans apply the terni to the Dravidian Oraon, as 
well as to the others, but perhaps erroneously 
and most of the tribes have other distinctive 
names. In the south of the Chota Nagpur 
country, about Singhbhum, it is applied to the 
Lurka Kol. 

The Kol of Chota Nagpore, are in two 
tribes, Mundah and Oraon. These are occu- 
pying the same villages, cultivating the same 
fields, and their festivals and amusements are 
the same, but they are of entirely distinct ori- 
gin and cannot intermany without loss of 
caste. The Mundah were the prior occupants. 

The Kol, Lurka Kol, and the wilder Lurka 
Kol of the hills to the west of the Singhbhum 
district, speak nearly the same language as the 
Ho, Sontal, Bhumi and Mundah. — {Camphell, 
pp. 27, 36.) 

The Kol, the Kur of Ellichpur, the Kore- 
wah of Sargujah and Juspur, the Mundah and 
Kheriah of Chota Nagpore, the Ho of Singh- 
bhum, the Bhumij of Maubhum and Dhulbhum 
and the Sontal of Manubhum, Siiighbum, Cut- 
tack tributary mahals, llazaribagh and the 
Sontal Pergunnahs, are kindred peoples num- 
bering several millions. 

Amongst the Kol, man aind wife eat together, 
as is the custom with some Christian and ma- 
homedan races. The Kol, the Mundah and 
Oraon tribes and all those cognate to the 
Mnndah are passionately fond of dancing, 
which they commence in very early life and 
regard as an accomplishment. They also sing 
well and have musical voices and a great variety 
of simple melodies. 

Their dancing assumes a national character 
at their great periodical seasonal festivals and 
fairs, called Jatra, at which the young men treat 
their partners with fairings.— pp, 158, 
185.) 

The Kol have a belief in, and greatly dread, 
witches and have killed many people whom 
they believed to be so. 

Chota Nagpur, properly Chuttia Nagpor, is 
the country on the eastern part of the extensive 
plateau of Central India, on which the Koel, the 
Sttbunreka, the Damudah and other rivers have 
their sources. It extends into Sirgiigah and 
larms what is called the Upar ghat or highland 
of Xnspur, and it is connected by a continuous 
chain of bills with the Vindhya and Kymor 
ranges from which flow affluents of the Ganges, 
and with the highlands of Amerkanluk on 
which are tl^ sources of the Nurbudda. The 
plati^u is, bn the average, about 8,000 feet 
ailjofe; the level of the sea with an area of 
ftnolit'TipOQ sq, miles.. It is bn all sides diffi- 
buit of acossSf is a well woodedi undulating 


conntiy,. diversified by ranges of hills and it has 
a genial climate, l^e population, in 1866, 
was estimated at about a million, and is formed 
of a number of non-Ariau tribes who bad 
fallen back to that refuge from the plains, more 
than half of them, however, being the race 
known to Europe as Kol, the other races in 
Chota Nagpore and its adjoining tracts, are 
the Lurka Kol, Ho, Bhumi, Mundah and Sbn- 
tal. — {Camphell, p, 27.) 

The Kol, in former times, possessed the 
whole of Chota-Nagpur, which may now be 
said to be divided between them and the Dhan- 
gar or Uraon, who came from Rotasghur. The 
chief men in most of the villages are still, how- 
ever, of the old Mundah or Kol tribe, and they 
do not intermarry with the Dhangar. The 
greater part of Singhbum is inhabited by Kol, 
and we find them numerous in Bamanghotty, 
and dispersed to the vicinities of Cuttack and 
Midnapore. 

The Lurica Kol, as they are termed, inhabit 
those extensive tracts, which go under the 
name of the Kolehan. Part of these wilds is 
is situated in the Singhbum district, and the 
inhabitants pay a nominal obedience to the 
maharajah of the province, but the greater pro- 
portion of this population is more under the 
influence of the rajah of Mokurbunj than of any 
of the other powerful chiefs in that part of the 
country. But even his orders are obeyed only 
where they are supposed to tend to the ad- 
vantage of the Kol themselves. Upon the^ 
whole it may be said of this singular people 
that, living in a primeval and patriarchal man- 
ner under their Moonda and Manki, they have 
managed to preserve a sort of savage inde- 
pendence, making themselves dreaded and fear- 
ed by their more powerful and civilized neigh- 
bours. The Kolehan with its wilds and jungles 
is divided into different peer or purha, as they 
are termed, or pergunnahs. These peer are, 
generally speaking, not of any great extent, two 
or three moderate marches carry a traveller 
through each of them. 

There can be little doubt, and such is the 
tradition among the people themselves, that 
the Lurka Kol came originally from Chota- 
Nagpur, and are descendants of the old Moon- 
da or Moondai of that district. They emi- 
grated finding the romantic hills and valleys of 
Chota-Nagpur too corifiued for their increasing 
numbers. The same cast of countenance pre- 
vails in the two races, though, perhaps, tinged 
with a wilder and more fierce expression in the 
Lurka Kol. The Uraon, who inhabit groat 
part of Chota-Nagpur, regard the Kol as • 
tribe inferior to themselves, and do not intor- 
marry with them. The villages ’in the Rolf 
han are ruled by Moonda and Manki, as ^ 
9h!ota«']^agpur. The former^ tim ]^oond% ^ 
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the proprietor of one village ‘ while tbe latter 
holds six, eight, or twelve. These village 
potentates used frequently to wage tierce war 
^th one another^ and bitter and long existing 
fends have often prevailed amongst them. 
There is this peculiarity in the Kol character, 
however, that serious aiid bloody as may be the 
domestic quarrels, no sooner are they threaten- 
ed with hostilities from without, than all their 
animosities are laid aside and forgotten for a 
time. The villages are generally built on some 
elevated spat surrounded by trees, and, at some 
little distance from the principal entrance to 
the villages, the Kol standard or ensign, a pair 
of buffalo horns, is suspended in a conspicuous 
situation. Tbe dress of both sexes is alike, 
a strip of cloth brought round the loins and 
passed between the thighs forming their only 
covering ; the women wear a profusion of 
coloured beads suspended from their necks, 
and have their ears pierced with a number of 
small brass rings. Their diet is of a very 
promiscuous nature ; every thing almost that 
can be considered eatable being relished by 
them, and much of what we consider carrion is 
eagerly sought for. In this respect they do 
not differ from the Kol of Chota-Nagpur* They 
are greatly addicted to drunkenness. 

With the Lurka Kol, the great divinity is the 
sun (suruj), next to the sun ranks the 
moon (chandoo), and then the stars, which 
they believe to be tbe children of the latter. 
They uniformly, upon solemn and great occa- 
sions, invoke the min, and by him many of 
these lawless men have, at times, sworn allegi- 
ance to the late E. 1. Company. Another 
form of oath used by them is that of swearing 
upon a small quantity of rice, a tiger’s skin and 
cIhws, and the earth of the white ants’ nests. 
Besides the sun and moon, other inferior divi- 
nities are supposed to exist, to whom the Kol 
offer up sacrifices of various kinds. These spi- 
rits are supposed to inhabit the trees and topes 
in and around the village. The belief the Kol 
entertain of the power and influence of the 
Bhonga must be considerable, as they will on 
no account allow those trees to be denuded of 
their branches, and still less cut down. It is 
the universal custom in the various Kol villages 
that when a woman is seized with the pains of 
labour, she is immediately removed to a lonely 
hut, the door is shut upon her, offerings of 
various kinds are suspended near it to propitiate 
the Bhonga and no one ventures near till all is 
over. The women, it may be observed, arc not 
aecluded or shut up. When a Kol youth has 
fixed his affection on a lass, generally the 
inhabitant of some neighbouring village, she 
waylaid and carried off to his house by him- 
•alf and his friends. So soon as information 
of thia teaches the parents of tbe girl, th^ pro- 


ceed to the village of the ravisher, not however 
ill general, with any hostile purpose* Inter- 
views take place between the friends on either 
side, and at length matters are brought to a 
final settlement ; the new husband paying to 
the father of his spouse a certain number of 
cows, goats, or buffaloes, according to his 
means, or the beauty and comeliuesa of his 
bride. After this a scene of feasting and in- 
toxication generally follows, in which women 
and children as well as men participate. The 
Kol burn their dead, carefully collecting the 
bones and ashes and burying them with offer- 
ings of rice in or near their villages, placing 
perpendicular or horizontal slabs of stone over 
each particular grave. Those grave-stones form 
a remarkable object, and strike the eye of every 
strangef on approaching a Kol village. The 
only weapons used by the Kol, whether in 
war or bunting, are the bow and arrow, and 
the tulwa or axe . — {Journal of the 11, A* 8,, 
Vol XVIII of 1861, p. 870 to 875.) 

ManWmmt a district of Cbota Nagpore has 
numerous remains of Arian colonization close to 
its southern and eastern approaches, but none 
on the plateau iisdlf. — p, 60. 

Sinrjlibum , — The Kol, and Lurka Kol and 
the Sura, in Singhbum, north of the Gond, are 
regarded by all writers as of the prior Scythic 
stock. The estate of tbe rajah of Singhbum, 
afterwards styled tbe rajah of Foraliat, was 
confiscated for rebellion in 1857. Ihe Lurka 
Kol were subdued in 1821, and an agree- 
ment (No. LXXI)^ was made with them by 
which they bound themselves to be subject 
to tbe British Government, and to pay a 
fixed tribute to their Chiefs. In 1867, a 
large number of tbe Lurka Kol espoused tbe 
cause of the rajah of Forabat a rajput chieftain 
near the Koleban, but on the restoration of 
order they reverted to peaceful pursuits. Tbe 
total revenue from the district is about Rupees 
45,000. The expenditure including a police 
battalion, amounts to about rupees 30,000. — 
{AitcMson, Treaties, &c,page 170.) 

Three lists of Kol words were obtained by 
Captain Houghton from Chyebassa in Central 
India, and two by Colonel Ousdy from Ghota 
Nagpore, all of which Mr. Hodgson regarded 
as dialects of the great Kol language, and by 
means of the Uraon speech he further traced, 
without difficulty, tbe connection of the lan- 
guage of the Kol with that of the hill men of 
the Rajmahal and Bhagalpur ranges. He con- 
siders that between those several Kol tongues 
and that of the Gond of the Vindbya there 
are obvious linkr, and Mr. Elliot showed that 
much resemblance both in vocables and atnie- 
ture existed between that Gond language 
the cidtivated tongues of the Dekhan. 
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' Tlie Sonial. oiU the Kol, Marang nhore^ beyond wbleb Telngn begins to pTodomii* 

Boordo is a god of the Kol, of the Ho and nate. At Chioacole the latter is the prevailing 
Oraon tribes, the Sontal^ Bboomy and Munda. dialect; and in Tisagapatam, Telugu only U 
Booroo, hoarever) means a mountain, and every spoken in the open country though Uria, in the 
mountain has its spirit* mountains runs further down to the south* 

Dara, worshipped by the Oraon and Mundah Oraoti,r-^Tbe Kol and Sura dwell towa^s 
of Chota Nagpore, is a carved stick, stuck up the north of the Gond and Kond in Central in- 
wbere the great jatra are held, or in the vil- dia ; their languages contain Dravidian words, 
lage dancing place, and is Worshipped with but i hey belong to a totally different family of 
much revel and wassail, with much drunkenness tongues. The Kol inhabit the forest and rooun* 
amongst the old, and dancing and love-making tain tracts of Benares, south Bahsr and Chota 
amongst the young. — Dalton^ Nagpore on the north of the Kond» in Ghond< 

Kol arms are the bow, a piece of bamboo wana^ and border on the people in the Bsja 
with bamboo string, the arrow barbed and the mahal hills, dwelling in the east at Sumbulpur, 
battle axe. ^ Sirgujah, Gangpur, Chota Nagpur, liamgurh 

The Kol intermixed with the Gond on the and Mongir. The Kol were described by Lieut. 
Sumbulpur borders, are said to be called Kirki. Tickell in 1840, in the Bengal Asiatic Society’s 
•^(Gamplell, p. 36.) Journal. One tribe called Oraon, was driven 

In Chota Nagpore, the Sanwak is a heredi- at an early period from the neighbourhood of 
tary slave ; the Bandha Sanwak a slave for life, the Ganges, and found the Moonda Kol tribe 
but whose .children are not slaves and the Chuta in possession of Chota Nagpore. The Moonda 
Sanwak is described as a slave for debt. Also, call themselves Ho, though more generally 
in Chota Rangpur, Ramgurh, and Hazaribagh, known as Ko\>—^i^cbsoii Burmah^ pp^ 131, 
there are Sanwak life slaves generally from the 132.) 

hill tribes. The Uraon according to their own tradi- 

The Naga, is a serpent deity, and on the Nag- lions, were driven across the Sone by the in- 
panchami, held on the fifth lunar day of the trusion into their native land of gangetic bin* 
mouth Sra van (July, August) offerings are made dus, and ultimately settled in Chota Nagpur, 
to snakes, of milk, grain and other articles the country of the Kol tribe of Munda or Ho. 
poured into holes. The crest and signature of At a later period, hindus spread, also, into this 
the raja of Chota Nagpur is the head and hood territory, reduced the more civilized Uraou to 
of a snake called Nagsant. — {WiU> Gloss.) slavery, drove the wilder Kol into revolt, and 
Urya, — On the north eastern edge of the eventually forced them to migrate to the south- 
peninsula, the Urya is spoken by a tall, fair, ward and eastward into the land of the Bhuian., 
somewhat slender race, in Orissa or Ur-desa, The more northerly of the eastern emigrantsf 
a country which is bounded on the north by passed out into the low country and mixing 
Bengal, on the south by the Northern Circars, with the Bhumij and Bhuian natives, formed the 
on the west by Gondwana and the east by the class of Tamaria. The moro southerly moved 
Bay of Bengal. into Singbhum and Kolehan, living at peace 

The original site of the Or or Odru tribe of with the Bhuian pre>occupant8, until the intru* 
Orissa appears to have had very narrow limits, sion of hindus from Marwar, who first leagued 
viz., along the coast line from the Rasikulia with the Bhuian, against the Kol, and then 
river, near Ganjam, northwards to the Kans with the Kol against the Bhuian, and finally 
river, near Soro, in lat. 21^ 10^ but in the appropriated Singbhura, leaving Kolehan, or 
process of migration and conquest under the llodesham to the Kol or Ho, as the southern 
Ganga-vansa line, the limits of Orissa (Or- tribe call themselves. Portions of the Kol are 
desa) were extended to Midnaporeand Hoogh- still found to the northward in Chota Nagpur 
ly on the north and to Rajahroundry on the and they appear to be also spread to the north- 
Godavery in the south. Urya is a tolerably wards towards Rajmahal. 

|mre dialect of Bengali. In the direction of The Sontfwl tribes appear to be very widely 
l^ngal, it follows the coast-line as far as the spread. It is found in Chota Nagpur and iu 
Hijiili and Tumlook divisions on the Hoogh ly. the skirts and valleys of the Rajmahal hills* 
On the western side of the Midnapore district, It is enumerated by Mr. Stirling in bis list of 
it intermingles with Bengali near the river the tribes of Cm tack, and, according to Captain 
Bubanrekha. To the westward, the Gond and Sberwell, its range is from Cuttack through 
IJria languages pass into each other and at Chota Nagpur to Rewa, thus embraciog the 
Bonapur half the people apeak the one and half territory of both divisiona of tbe eastern Vin- 
ihe other language. About Ganjam, the first dyan races. 

traooa of the Telugu or Tiling language occur, Thp Mcde emd l/roon languages are mainly 
though the Uria still prevails forty-five miles Bravidiani and it is remarkable that although 
aouth of Ganiioi^ on the lowlanda of • the aea- the Male .are noweonfined to theN. £« extre- 
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,nity of the Vindhya* wbere the Ganges washes 
god bends round the chain, and are separated 
from the South Dravidian nations hy the Kol, 
their language is more Dravidian than the Kol 
itself. The explanation is probably to be found 
in the circumstance of the Uraon and Male 
having originally formed an uninterrupted ex- 
tension of the Gond tribes and dialects that 
extended from the GodaVery to the N. extre- 
niity of the Vindhya. 

Uraon, according to Dr. Caldwell, is an un- 
cultivated idiom, and contains many roots and 
forms belonging to the Kol dialects and so 
many Dravidian roots of primary importance, 
that it is considered by Dr. Caldwell as having 
originally been a member of the Dravidian 
family of languages. 

The Kol and Male-Uraon are physically 
Ultra-tndian more than Dravidian, and the oc- 
cupation of the eastern Vindhya and hills on 
the opposite side of the Gangetic valley, by 
Ultra-Indians, seems to imply that the valley 
itself was at one time possessed by the same 
race,— the simplest conclusion is that the Kol 
were an extension of the ancient Ultra-Tndo- 
Dravidian population of the lower Ganges and 
of the highlands on its Eastern margin. 

The Kond language of Giimsur appears to 
be merely a dialect of the Gond. — (Mr, Logan 
in Jl, In Arch.) 

i/o, the llo language differs so little in 
phonology aiKl glossary from the Mundah, 
Bhumij and Sonthal, that Captain Tickell’s ac- 
count of its grammar, may be taken as that of 
the Kol language generally. 

TJie Mundah Kol or Ho comprise about 
two-thirds of the population of the five per- 
gunnahs of Siili, Tamar, Barundah, Kabey and 
Bundu, all others being recent settlers. But 
many of the Mundah Kol have been dispossess- 
ed of their ancestors, lands, bv middlemen, 
brahmans, and rajputs. Mundah settlements 
are chiefly in the eastern and southern parts of 
Chota Nagpore.— (Da/ton, ju. 154, 163.) The 
Mundah and Sonthal are amongst the ugliest 
of mankind, the Sonthala being remarkable for 
good nature and ugliness. They are more like 
Hottentots than Negroes. — (G. p* 150-161.) 
The extreme featured of the Mundah race have 
high cheek bones, small orbits often with an 
oblique setting, flat faces, without much beard 
or whisker, and in colour from brown to tawny 
yellow. Mundah features are flat and broad, 
the richer people of the Mundah, who aspire | 
to be zemindars, wear the poita, reverence i 
brahmans, and worship Kali, but the mass 
continue in their original faith. The great 
propitiatory aacrihees to the local deities are 
carousals at which they eat, drink, sing, 
dance and make love and the hindus settkd in 
province propitiate the local deities. The 
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Mundah oountify Is arranged into Purha or divi- 
sions, each consisting of twelve or more i^lagea 
under a chief, and the chiefs meet at times . ior 
consultation. Many of the Oraou and some of the 
Mundah clans or Kili, are called after animals, 
the eel, hawk, crow, heron, and the clans do foot 
eat the animal whose name they bear. The 
Mundah and Ho dead are placed in a cotin 
along with all the clothes and ornaments Used 
and all the money the deceased bad ahd all 
burned. The larger bones are preserved till a 
large monumental stone can be obtained) and 
the bones Ure interred below it, the Ho near the 
houses, the Oraon separate from the village. 
They are taken to the tomb in a procession^ With 
young girls with empty and partly broken 
pitchers, which they reverse from them to him 
to show that they are empty. The collection 
of these massive grave stones under the fine old 
tamarind trees is a remarkable feature in Kol 
villages. The stones are sometimes so large 
that the men of several villages are required to 
move one. The bones are put with some rice into 
a new earthen vessel, deposited into the hole 
prepared for them and covered with the big stone. 
Tlie Mundah and Oraon races are fond of field 
sports and all game, large and small, disappear 
from near them. They form great hunting par- 
ties. Fishing and cock fighting are also resorted 
to. The Mundah and Ho have a Shamanite reli- 
pon. They have no worship of material idols^ 
ontSingbongu, the sun, is the supreme being, the 
creator and preserver, a benificent deity, and 
they have secondary gods all invisible, and 
generally malevolent. Sacrifices to Singbongu 
are made of fovyls, pigs, white goat, ram, and 
buffalo. 

The Oraon worship the sun under the name 
of Dhurmi, as the creator and preserver, and 
offer white animals to him in sacrifice. 

The Mundah Ho ami Oraon are all divided 
into families, called Kili or clan, and may not 
take to wife a girl of their own Kili. 

Man/dt is the name applied to the Mundah 
chiefs, in the southern parts of CLota Nagpore. 
The Manki of Cliota Nagpore have acquired 
considerable estates. 

Mundah and Ho houses are more isolated 
with better accommodation than those of the 
Oraon, with verandahs, and separate apartments 
for the married and unmarried members. Every 
Mundah village has its own dancing place — 
{Major DaltoHt pp. 76, 158, 159, 163, 168, 
188-9.) 

Sonthal, Mundah, Bhumi and 
Ho speak languages nearly identical. They 
occupy most of the British districts of Chpita 
Nagpiir, Singbhum, Manbbum and the hilly 
part of Bhagulpur, (the Rajmahal hills excep^d) 
now known as the Sonthal pergunnahs; a)sp^ 
parts of west Burdwan, Midnapore and 
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region weet of ' Caleatta* 
THe Sonthat are a dmple, iodaetrione peopki 
honest and ttQthful, and free from cast preju- 
dtoes Their country is healthy, their numbers 
hre increasing, and they are much sought 
after and pneed as labourers, by the Bengal 
Indigo planters also, for the railways, and 
other works of western Bengal, and in the 
Assam' tea plantations. These tribes live apart 
in detached houses or isolated hamlets. — {Vamp- 
beU, p. 33, 34, 35 } 

The Sonthal are a branch of the Mundali Kob 
They seem to have separated when the Miindah 
and to have fallen back on Chota Nagpur from 
the Damudah river, which the Sonthal call their 
sea, and they preserve the ashes of their dead 
until an opportunity occurs of throwing them 
into that stream or of buryiugthem on itsbaiiks. 
The Sonthal are now most numerous in the 
Sonthal Pergunnahs but there are many in Mo- 
hurbunj and there are' several colonies of them 
in the Singbhum district. They are an erratic 
race ; but, Lt. Col. Dalton thinks that they 
left their chief settlements on the Damudah 
river from having been pressed by the Koormi. 
The Sonthal, Bhumij and Mundah tribes have 
long been known to be intimately connected, 
and they have affinities with the wild clan of 
the Korewah of Sirgujah and Juspur, with the 
Kheriah tribe of Ohota Nagpur and the Juanga 
of the Cuttack tributary mahals. Since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century they 
have intruded themselves into some of the 
Rajmahal districts, which therefore now contain 
two populations, allied to each other, but speak- 
ing languages said to be mutually unintelligible* 

The Sonthal and Bhumij races have suffered 
in esteem in consequence of the human sacrifices 
offered at the shrine of Kali as Kpnkini, but 
these races personally do not much care for ibis 
goddess, at whose shrine the establishment and 
ritual are essentially brabminical.— pp, 
154, 157.) The Sontbal and Bajmahali are 
maTkedly different in habits, appearance, man- 
ners and national characteristics and on the 
Ohota Nagpore plateau these differences are 
very marked. The Sonthal are a very ugly race, 
with flat broad nosed features. They are a 
ittbre simple, mild, industrious race than the 
^ihahah, Qond or Khond. Though the Son- 
tlUil are geographically near the plains, they 
seem to be more shy and more socially isolated 
than the Mundah, Bhumi and Ho. They have 
kept much to themselves, preferring locations 
sori^banded by jungle and segregated from the 
irorld, and onltivating the lower lands of their 
(^nntry, but they have latterly taken to labour 
for hire. — (Campbell^ p* 35.) 

Captain Walter, B. Sherwill, Beyenue Sur- 
veyor, in his Notes upon a Tour through the 
B^maliil Hiil^iaya the Sonthal baa the honour 
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of boing aboriginal to Iridiav It was his fore* 
fathers who first occupied and inhabited the 
land then known under name of Colar. From 
them the country was usurped by invaders 
from the Ariana of the Greek Geographers. 
The Aryan followers of Brahma first settled in 
the Punjab, the Sapta Sindhoo of the Vedas 
and the Hapta-Hindoo of the Zendavesta and 
the Sonthal is singled out by his short-make, his 
thick lips, high cheek-bones, flat nose and small 
eyes. He has little or no beard. The Sonthal 
race are usually quiet, hut in 1855 they were 
imf)e)led by a sense of wrong to a headlong 
rebellion and then gave much and prolonged 
annoyance. In the suppression of the rebellion 
half their numbers perished. They occupy the 
district surrounded by Bhagulpore, Berhampore 
and Birbhum, and are now ruled by a com- 
missioner. Tlie Kurnea in the Sonthal pergun- 
nahs was a person, who for a period voluntarily 
bound himself to slavery. The Sonthal are 
truth-telling, patient, kind of heart, honest and 
ingenuous and characterised for their simplicity. 
They are reserved and phlegmatic. Latham says 
the Sonthal believes in Chandabunga, an all per- 
vading deity, to whom, once in 3 or 5 years, he 
sacrifices a goat on a Sunday. Holding the goat 
under his arm, he stands on one leg, and looking 
heavenward he calls on Chandabunga, kills the 
goat and eats it. They have four gods of the 
woods (Dryads) called Jaihirira, Monikoh, Ma- 
rungburu and Gosaira, who seem to resemble the 
Lares and Penates of the Homans. These are 
represented by four stones buried in a clump of 
trees called the Jairlhnn and no Sonthal village 
can be settled til) the Jairthan is established. A 
familiar deity is Manjiharam in the shape of a 
stone, which is buried in the centre of the 
village in a small open shed. The shed is called 
Buddhatban, for Manjiharam is also called 
Buddah Manji, a Manji and Sonthal being 
synonymous. The panchayats of the Sonthal 
assemble here* In the months of April and 
May, when the leaves are bare, 2,000 to 4,000 
Sonthals assemble with bows and arrows, for 
their great Seudra or hunting expedition, during 
which they make great circles to enclose and 
kill all the smaller game. They eat the flesh 
of every animal. Their most solemn oath is 
taken when touching a tiger’s skin. They 
dance in bodies of one or two hundred to the 
wild, gloomy, monotonous, music of flutes and 
drums. The men go round one way, while 
the women circle the other. The men step in 
time without much action, but the women drop 
their heels and toes in a double shuffie, and 
bend their bodies forward to a half kneeling 
position, as though paying homage to the men. 
Peacock’s feathers enter largely into the para- 
phemalia required in some dances. They 
marry at will, but can be divorced through the 
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papdiayat When death occurs, the body is resemble those of all the rude tribes whom he 
burned and the ashes taken to the Damu- had seen on the hiUs from the Ganges to Mala- 
dab. In the Mission school in their neigh- bar. Their noses are seldom arched and are 
bourhood about 300 boys were under education rather thick at the points, owing to their nps- 
in I860. The houses of the Sonthal are in eii- trils being circular, Bishop Heber says that 
closures made wth the green boughs of the. the Male nose is rather turned up than flattisb, 
Sakua, planted in the ground and tied together but they are not so diminutive as the noses of 
they keep each family distinct from its neigh- the Tartar nations, nor flattened like those of 
hours, they generally contain a Sonthal and the African Negro. Their faces are oval and not 
his wife, several married children and their shaped like a lozenge, as those of the Chinese 
families a pig-stay, buSalo-shed, and a dove- are. Their lips are full, but not at all like those 
cot, a wooden stand holds the water-pots, the of the Negro ; on the contrary their mouths in 
water from which is used for drinking or cook- general are very well formed. Their eyes, in- 
ing, there is also a rude wooden press for ex- 8|tead of being hid in fat and placed obliquely 
pressing oil from the iniistard seed. In a like those of the Chinese, are exactly like those 
corner of the yard there will be a plough or a of the Europeans. Their women, though hard 
couple of solid wheeled carts, whilst numbers worked are far from having harsh features, 
of pigs and poultry are seen in every direciiou. Bishop Heber says that the Malay or Chinese 
Each of the enclosures contains to the number character of their features is lost, in a great 
of ten souls. — Tr. of Hind. Vol^ I. 181. degree, on close inspection. The Male head 
The Paharia of the Sonthal pergunnah are like that of the Kol has more of an elongated 
arranged into two tribes, those who live in the oval than that of a lozenge shape. The fore- 
Rajmahal hills, and the Naiga Pahariah on the head is not narrow and the lateral projection of 
plains to the west. The former live by grain the zygomata is comparatively small. Nothing 
crops reared on the slopes of the hills, and by is said respecting the shape of the back of the 
battering in the plains the hill bamboos, the head, a very important point in comparing 
grass and timber, which grow in luxuriant pro- Turanian tribes, the MaU^ or Hill man is des« 
fusion iu every direction. The Paharia are cribed by Captain Sherwill as much shorter 
given to great lying and drunkenness. The than the Sonthal and of a much slighter make. 
Bhagulpor Hill Bangers are principally com- He is beardless or nearly so, is not of such a 
posed of this people. But since Mr. Cleveland’s cheerful disposition, nor is he so industrious. — 
settleraeut in the beginning of this century many {Mr, Logan in Jl, In, Arch) 
of them receive pensions. The other body, the Ho — In the mountains S. W. of Calcutta, 
Naiga Paharia, have more than all the vices of are the Dhangar, Oraon, the Kol, the Lurka 
their tribe on the hills, but are worse off, having Kol or Ho, and the Khoiid. 
no right of forest or well wooded hills and rea- The Ho are a^ comparatively small tribe, 
dily take to brigandage. Both the Paharia Their country proper is the part of the Sing- 
tribes are low in the social scale.~(C'a2. Review, bhum district, called Colehan, a series of fair 
Dee, 1860.) and fertile plains studded with hills, it is about 

The Sonthal and Male or Bajmahali are re- 60 miles from N. to S. and from 35 to 60 in 
garded by Mr. Logan as a displaced portion of breadth, and has to the South and S. E., the 
the prior inhabitants of the country. The Male tributary estates Mokurbung, Keonjur, Bonai 
and Kol tribes are supposed by him to resemble and Gangpur, inhabited by Urya speaking 
the coarser Binua tribes of the Malay peninsula, hindus : to the east and north the Bengali 
more than the Burmans, the Malays, or other pergunnah of Dhulbhum and district of Man- 
Indonesian tribes. But the same type as the bhum ; and to the N. and N. E. the Hindi dis- 
Maleand Kol are found amongst Malays and trict of Lohardaggah. The Ho is the most 
Barmans, although generally softened, and compact, the purest, most powerful and inter- 
the short and turned up nose . are Binua, esting and best looking division of the whole 
ais also is the small stature and the vertical Mundah nation. The more civilized Ho have 
iorned up head. The Male or Bajmahali are an erect carriage and dignified, fine manly 
described as mostly very low in stature, but bearing, with figures often models of beauty ; 
atout and well proportioned. There are many the occupants of the less reclaimed parti are 
liis than 4 feet 10 inches and perhaps more more savage looking. Their tradition is that 
under 5 feet 8 than above that standard, but 5 they came from Chota Nagpur and that they 
feet 3 inches is about the average height of the brought with them their system of confederate 
uten. Their nose is fiat and their lips thick, government of Furha, which they call Pirhiox 
though less so than the Kafir of Africa, but Pir. The Ho of Singhbum are also styled^ 
Iheir lips are thicker than those of the popula- Laraka Kol and have a tradition that they once 
tioQs of the neighbouring plains. Buchanan wore leaves only, as the Juanga women now do^ 
Hamilton says' that the features and complexion and not long since they threatened to revert t^' 
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Uiem unless clotifsellers leivered their prices* ten. Tlie Khsrawa are mentioaed by Oaptain 
The Ho of the border land hare probably much Blunt (Vol. YU. As. Bes.) as very savage and 
intermixed with the Urya and are less utjly speaking quite an nninlelligible language. This, ^ 
than the race is usnally described to be. To- they now seem to have forgotten as they speak a 
wards the close of the eighteenth century a dialect of Hindi. The rnjahs of Singrowli and 
maharajah of Ghota Nagpur at iho head of Jushpur are Kharawa, though claiming to be 
twenty thousand of his own men in co-opera- Hajput. They have no caste distinctions and 
tion with the forces of the Rajput chiefs of eat anything. The Kharawa of Sargujah do 
Singbhum, entered the Golehan to enforce the not use the plough. The race are mositly short 
submission of the Ho. They allowed him to of stature but with well knit muscular frames, 
enter, but then fell on his army in masses and complexion brown, not black, sharp, bright, 
routed it with great slaughter. From 1819 to deep set eyes, noses not deficient in prominency, 
1636, they continued hostile to the British somewhat high cheek bones, but without marked 
Government but were then thoroughly subdued, maxillary protuberances. The Kharawa of the 
and placed under British protection. Thepeo- hills are wild savages, armed with battle axes, 
pie and cultivation has immensely increased bows and arrows. The Korcwah are nomadic 
and the people are peaceful, prosperous, and and migrate every second or third year. Their 
happy, with liindu villages and colonies amongst villages are therefore mere standing camps, 
them. The Ho of the lower part of Singbhum consist of about forty houses built round a large 
and Maunbbum are tolerably civilized are more square in the centre of which is the dancing 
dignified, more resemble North American In- arena.— /). 176. Campbellfp. 36, 40, 
dians and have donsiderable physical qualities. 37 S.) 

The men are reserved, but often indulge in Oroow, is a tribe found amongst others in the 
excess The girls have a modest demeanour Obota Nagpur territory. Their language is of the 
with frank open manners and womanly grace. Dravidian stock. They are located in the high- 
The Ho are sensitively alive to abusive Ian- lands east of the Udipur and Sargujah district 
guage and occasionally conamit suicide on an of the Chota Nagpur division. They form a con- 
angry word. They are eminently truthful and siderable part of the population of the Jushpore 
are all kindly affectionate to one another. A highlands and these Jushpore Oraon are the 
Ho bridegroom buys his bride, or rather bis ugliest of the race. Thence, eastwards, the 
father buys her for him, the price being so Oraon have pushed themselves into the country 
many head of cattle.— Ethnology, of the Muudah in the plateau of the Chota I 
Campbell, p. 22, 35,181. Daltmi, p. 197. Nagpur district and adjoining country. They 
166*8. Capl, ISckelU Ar. Soc. Jour, VoU are not, at present, a dominant race. They arc / 
IX. pp, 783, 997-1063.) laborious and industrious and are engaged as' 

Khiovewah, a considerable tribe dwelling near labourers in Bengal. The Oraon, call them* 
the Oraon and to the north of the Lurka Ko), selves Khoonkir. They have traditions that they 
in the highest hills to the north of Jushpore were once settled in Ouzerat, but on being ex- 
and in those between Sargujah and Palemow. pelled from there travelled eastwards fighting uii* 
They speak much the same language as the Ho, successfully on the road, and finally settled oii 
Sodtal, Bhnmi and Mnndah, and they appear to the Rhotas hills where some of them seem to 
be of the same stock, though much less civi- have remained until the mahomedans erected 
lixed. They are described as of small stature, a fort there. There is no similarity between 
with shaggy heads of hair and some beard, and the language of the Oraon and that of the 
to be of a lighter colour, and better looking Mnndah and their cognates ; the Mundah is soft 
than their neighbours. They occupy the bills and sonorous, while the Oraon is guttural and 
and highest table lands of Sargujah and Jush- harsh and the Oraon language of the Rajmahal 
par, and they possibly were forced into that hills and the Tamul have a near connection* 
position by one of the Gond tribes. They are The Oraon, when driven from the Rhotas hills^ 

II oonsidorable, ugly, and ill favoured tribe in brought with them to the plateau large herds 
the district of Palemow, in Singrowli, the of cattle and implements of husbandry prevr- 
billf country of Mirzapore and Rewah, and on ously unknown to the Mundah. Also the 
the borders of Benares and Behar and west- Oraon, when driven from the Rhotas hillS) 
wards in parts of Sargujah and Jushpur, and separated into two great divisions, one uf these 
they are numerous to the N. E. in those moving to the S. £. formed a settlement in the 
parts of the plains adjoining the hills. They Bajmahal bills, and are now known as the 
ere also found on the outskirts of the Patna Male or Rajmahall ; the other sought refuge 
end Anah districts. A division of the Kharawa to the south in the Palamow hills, and wander- 
tribe is the Bhogtab. The Kharawa are the ed from valley to valley in those ranges, till 
dominant tribe of Palamow and Singrowli. they found themselves in Burwai, a hill-locked, 
are laboureni, palapquin bearers and per- estate in Chota Nagpur propmr. From thence 
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they occupied tkd hi^hlandi of Jushpur and 
formed the settlements iq the vicinity of Lohar- 
dugg«, oil the Chota Nagpur plateau where 
they still constitute the hulk of the population. 

Oaltoiht p, i^Q. 'Campbell^ p . 33 .) 

The present customs of the Oraou have been 
derived from the Mopudahv and differ therefore 
from those of the Kajiuahdli people whose iso- 
lated position has preserved their ancient cere- 
monies. iu the marriages of the Oraon, a pub- 
lic recognition that the couple have slept 
together is a patt of the ceremony ; the Oraon 
burn tbeir dead. They are sworn on the Boob 
grass. Their supreme deity is the suir, called 
I)iiurmo, a Sanscrit tVord. Amongst the Raj- 
inahali people, it is customary for the engaged 
couple to sleep together before marriage. They 
bury their dead. They swear on salt. They 
'worship Redo Gosaiti^ an invisible spirit. The 
Kajmahali is less chcet-fiil than the Sonthal, 
less industrious and <loeS not join iu the dances 
to which the people of the Muouduii stock are 
so devoted. . 

The Oraon are more lively thaii thC Moon- 
dah, quite as industrious and the most active 
and nimble footed of the dancers. — {Dalkm^ 

I7l 172.) The Oraon are now a good deal 
interposed between the Kharawa and the Mun- 
dah, but though the Kharawa and Oraon are 
in contact, they are described by (Colonel Dalton 
as very unlike one another in language, dppear- 
aiice, manners and customsi— 39.) Oraon 
settlements predominate in the western parts of 
the (diota Nagpur plateau and each village group 
has its peculiar flag. The Oraon are a very 
small race^ but well proportioned . The young 
men have light graceful figures and are as 
active as monkeys. Those residing in isolated 
positions are generally black or dark and ill- 
favoured. Tiiey have wide mouths, thick lips, 
projeciing maxillary plrocesses, nostrils wide 
apart, no marked elevatiou of the nose, and low 
foreheads, though not, in general very receding, 
'I’he Oraon who dwell in mixed communities 
have more varied features and colours softer, 
fairer and pleasing when young and improve in 
appearance with eivilisation. — (.Dalton, 
ifi9-70.) The Oraon j according to Colonel 
Dalton have more of the African type of feature, 
be has seen woolly heads amongst them and 
the wild Oraon have almost an dpe like phy- 
^iognomyi The Juspur Oraon, according to 
Colonel Dalton, are tlife ugliest of the race, with 
Very low foreheads, flat noses aud projecting 
cheek bunes^ and approach the negro in physi- 
ognomy and in manner the Oraon are more like 
brigbe hearteil Negroes {G. p- 32.) are fond of 
gaictyi decorating rather than clothing his per- 
•on, whether working or playing, always cheer- 
fa! ^ and young Oraon boys and girls are in- 
^hsely fond of decorating their persons with 
beads and brass oruaments which they discacd 


on ibecoming chrisUanSi OraoA yoalbt and 
maidens speedily acquired the songs and this 
steps of the M'undati. Ifhe Orabh have small* 
ni-built, untidy huts, in which the family reiidei 
Rut they have in each village, of old standing 
a Dunr-Kuria, or bachelor’s hall in which ml 
boys and unmarried men of the tribe are ob* 
liged to sleep. Any absentee is fined ; in ihi6 
Dum-Kuria, also, is placed all the flags, instru- 
ments used ill their dancing and other festi- 
valsj and in front of it is a clear circular spado 
for the dancing ground. In some Oraon vil- 
Inges, also, the unmarried girls have a house to 
themselves with an elderly woman to look after 
them — she has always a stick in hand, the 
Oraon have no gardens or orchards belonging 
to individual liouses^ but they have Some find 
trees, common property within the village, and 
outside', their groves of fruit trees form a beau- 
tiful feature of Chota NagpUr scenery. The 
Oraon have a veneration for salt ; Mundah and 
Oraon marriages as a rule are not contracted 
until both bride and bridegroom are of ma- 
ture age^ the young people often making love 
and suiting themselves. In Chota Nagpur 
amongst the agriculUiral classes, and iu Sing- 
bhum amongst all classes of Kols, girls have d 
fixed price sometimes up to 40 head of cattle i 
and girls often long remain unmarried, even to 
be old maids; When they are married, the 
bride clasps a muhwa tree, the groom a mango 
tree, and at the close of the ceremonies thi^ 
bridesmaids pour ajar of water over the h'eadh 
of each of the couple who then retire tO chang'd 
ilicir wet clothes. The next morning tbd 
bridesmaid burstiinto the nuptial chamber and 
bring forth the bride aud groom. — {Dalton, p, 
175, 179, 198 ) In villages east of Kanebee, 
wholly inhabited by the Oraon, the Mundah^ 
not the Oraon is the language spoken. 

Mundah arid Oraon village officers are thd 
Blminhar, whose head is called Mundah th'd 
Malito or assessor, lihandari, hiS assistant ; thb 
Pahati or priest : Gorait or messenger, and 
Kotwar or Police; 

guitar, a large district and dependrincy iit 
Central India surrounded by the Tiling in tKe 
south, Kliond and Mari Gond on the east and 
hind us to the north. 

Gudha is a Kolarian tribe numerous in the 
eastern part of Bustar and Jeypuri but scarce to 
the west of Bustar some of their most impor- 
tant words arc identical with those used by the 
Kurku in the west, and by the Kol and Son- 
tbal on the east.~C7; /. D. C. Rep, p, 6. 

In Siii^bhum, occasionally, iu the market*, 
a young man will pounce ou^a girl and carry 
her off by force, bis friends covering the 
treat. — {Dalton, p. 181.) 


ThcKJiond, Kund^ or more properly the Kn^ 
is the iiuigaage of the people who are qoauiuhh 
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wilO df^gitate this billy tract which cttecds fiom Faria 

Xu. They dwell in the country aurrounding Kimedy to Berhatnpore (Ganjam.) It is 
the Urya in Sumbhulpur and to the south, bounded on the Kast V which 

th(iiy inhabit the upper parts of Gondwana, separates the hill tracts from the sea, and 
Gunisut and* the hilly ranges of Orissa and on the West by the Kliond clans of Chinna 
their horrid rites of offering children and young Kimedy and Jeypore, The Sowrah ore be- 
peopVe in sacrifice (see Meriah) are generally lieved to be prior occupants, but in habit and 
Known. Kimedy is peopled by Khond, who, barbarism they bear a strong resemblance to the 


during the past thirty years have been repeat- 


Danda Siua had sometime before been 


Cuiy in rebellion. The hilly tracts of India from apprehended by the authorities of Ganjam, on a 
ifoorshedabad down to Ganjam, and southwards charge of dacoity. He was convicted and sen- 
Oil' the akirts and in the valleys of the moun- tenced, but the sentence required confirmation, 
liins as far as Cape Comorin, are peopled by and in the interim he contrived to effect his 
hundreds of small tribes, who form amongst escape. Flying to his own village, he collected 
themselves independent nations, who have not a large body of his clansmen, and with 10,000 
yet felt the effects of civilization and— as with followers attacked the manager of Purla Ki* 
the Soothali,— the Sauriah and the Khond, oc- medy. Seven peons were killed upon the spot, 
eari'onally rise in open rebellion against the and though the manager escaped, the whole 
British power. It was known in 1833, that country was immediately in a state of exciie- 
the Khond race were addicted to the sacrifice of ment. The Sowrah had previously been irri* 


human beings, — Meriah, — to the earth god- 
dess ; and, ever since then, the British Govern- 
inent have made continuous effects to suppress 


tated by the execution of two of their number 
for murdering the headman of a village, and 
had openly threatened vengeance for their 


this rite. Since 1857, the Kliond of Kimedy deaths. An old device also was employed to 
have again been surging up, from time to time, stimulate them to action, and give additional 
hut the true reasons are not known, though coherence to the movement. As in the Sou- 
thbse alleged are their holies of renewing the thal rebellion, an avatar descended, though he 
Meriah. Kond savages occupy the eastern parts was not, as with the Sonthal, in the shape either 
of the highlands between the Godavery and the of a cart wheel or of a piece of paper. The Sow- 
Mahanadi and are notorious for their human rah appear to be advanced beyond that point 
sacrifices. Those near Berhampoor average in in theology, and their idol was a little brazen 
height 5 ft. 5{ in. and in weight 8 stone, with image. But in all other respects the device was | 
well developed muscles and tendons standing identical with that employed among the Son-|i 
out hard and firm. They are wiry and active, thal. The avatar issued commands, the active// 
have an upright gait, carry their heads erect, leader is sole interpreter of them, and the corn- 
straight noses, narrow nostrils, thin lips, black mands authorized armed resistance to regular 
'eyes, not high cheek bones, slight projecting authority. The Sowrah country is one of the 
lower jaw, white and regular teeth with oval most difficult iu the world, a hilly tract covered 
faces, as if of a mixed Caucasian and mongo- with a jungle as deadly to sepoys as the lowest 


lower jaw, white and regular teeth with oval most difficult iu the world, a hilly tract covered 
faces, as if of a mixed Caucasian and mongo- with a jungle as deadly to sepoys as the lowest 
lian origin. Their ordinary food consists of swamp in the Sonthal Pergunnahs, 
the wild farinacous products of the hills. They BAui or Bhuya, a very numerous tribe 
are social, but easily excited, and more truthful dwelling all along the borders of Bengal, Orissa 
thaU natives of the plains. Animal food and and part of Behar. The Bhiii of the south of 
palm wine are only used on festive occasions. India keep asses, which the Bujhwa or Bhui of 
The deities of the Khond are the same as those Northern India do not keep. The Bhuya seem 
of (he S. £. Gond. Pen and Pennoo are com- to belong to west Bengal and Orissa on the 
non to Khond and Gond. Duladeo was a bride- one side and to Assam on the other. Ac- 
' (gloom who perished in the marriage procession cording to Colonel Dalton they were once the 
and received divine honours. — {Mr, Gcm/pbell, dominant race in Assam, but they seem to 


Pr, Mad, Govt.) 


have been the prior occupants of Bengal and 


Sawrahf Sour or Saiir.— This term, identi- they have apparently no connection with the 


tA with Sairea, is applied to populations occu- 
' py&g the fastnesses of the Eastern Ghats, along 


Bhumi or Boyar, They appear to be the origin- 
al occupants of much of the lower country to 


IVilh ihe Kond and Kol. The Sourah are the south of the Chota Nagpur plateau, great 

wholly within Telingana, and extend from the^ part of Singbhum and Bouai and the borders 

jj^odayery to the southern frontier of the of Orissa. They have been partly driven from a 
^ X,hond« An insnrrection in 1858. was neither portion of their country and they are partly domij 
nor led ^ Khonds, the principal actor in nated over by Kol, themselves probably impelled 
the affair was a man named Danda Sina, of south and east by pressure from the not th and 
il^arMh; Gp<mia a village occupied by the west. But they are still very numerous 
a race of savages armed with in all the distriota and petty states thereabouts, 

and batile ties, who occupy and are kmd wtt or laaaaU the aaroM 





the lover bill ooontTy lo the borders of Behar; 
close up to Gy a were they are succeeded by the 
Jcahnr as palanquin-bearers. The Bhuya are 
the palanquin-bearers of Chota Nagpur. Major 
Tickell describes them as originally rich in 
cattlOi and Mr. Campbell deems it possible that 
the bindus have changed them to Goal! who 
are a most numerous race in Bengal and 
Orissa. They are a dark com plexioned race with 
rather high cheek bones, but not otherwise 
peculiar and approximate in appearance to the 
Urya. Those iu the hills towards the Bahar 
border have a darker complexion. They have 
no language of their own, but speak IJrya on 
the Urya borders, Bengali, on The borders of 
Bengal, and Hindi further north. 

Kaur^ according to Col. Dalton, the Kaur 
next to the Jushpur Oraon, are the ugliest race 
he had seen, dark, conrse featured, wide mouths 
Slid thick lips. They are a very industrious, 
thriving people, about Korea and Udipur, in 
the extreme w*est of the Chota Nagpur Agency, 
of Nagpur proper. They speak Hindi. They 
are considerably advanced in civilization, but 
are very black, with broad noses and thick lips. 
They eat fowls and do not reverence brahmins, 
but worship Siva. They bury their dead. They 
claim to be descendants of the Kuru who fought 
the Pandu. — Campbell ^ pp, 22, 40. 

Dhur, a tribe near Palemow mentioned by 
Buchanan, of whom little is known —((7. jp. 
39.) 

Oour, a race on the east of the Gond, who 
extend into the borders of the Ciiota Nagpur 
agency in Udipur and Sargujah. They are the 
dominant tribe iu Sargujah and the Sargujah 
rajah is supposed to be a Gour though claim- 
ing to be a rajput. They are much hinduised. 
— (7.p.32, 

Dlioonhur orDhankur or Dhungur in the 
Lukti territory bordering on Udipur and Sultan- 
pur, a short but muscular and able-bodied tribe 
who speak a separate language. The tribe is 
confined to Chota Nagpur, and the adjoining 
districts. They do not follow hindu rites and 
they have no temples, but set up near their 
villages a stone with some rude carvings, 
which they worship in times of famine or 
•ickness or calamity. They bury but sometimes 
burn their dead.— C. «/. P, C. i?* p» 6 and 7. 

9mari^ a tribe of agriculturists speaking the 
Mahratta language dwelling in the more civil- 
ized parts of the Central Provinces. They 
i^semble Raj Gond, but are fairer, — 0, J . P. 
Com* Rep,, p, 20 . 

Kheriahy an aboriginal tribe settled on the 
plateau of Chota Nagpur, they venerate the 
Koel river,, as the Sonthal does the Damudah 
^ver. Kheriah build aubstantial comfortable 
bouses. The^ say that their first settlement 
Was PorSi a village, on the Koel river. Their 
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approximate to those of the Mundah ^ to evU 
dence a consanguinity.— p, ]65< 
Campbell, p, 36. 

Rendlcur, a race in the south of Chota Nag- 
P'ire. . , 

Rirliore, a race in the south of Chota Nagn 
pur. 

JBhuhar, or Boj/ar a race in the north of Chota 
Nagpur. 

The Kherria, Bendkur, Birhore and Bhubar 
<*iro described as regularly wild inhabitants ot 
the hills and jungles who have no fixed villages, 
but move about from place to place, burning 
down the jungles, sowing in the ashes, auo 
after the harvest, moving elaewhere.— (7. p, 3d. 

Bhumiy means man of the soil, but Bui also 
is earth or soil. The Bhumi are numerous* 
They form the majority of the population 
in all Die estates of the Manbhum district to 
the south of the Kassai river. As they ap- 
proach the confines of Chota Nagpur they ap? 
pear to be called indifierently, Mundah or 
Bhumij, and they intermarry. More to thq 
east, the Bhumij have greatly assimilated to 
the Bengali, many have acquired estates and in- 
fluence as Sirdar Ghatwali, the hereditary guar^ 
dians of the passes. They tenaciously cling 
to their national songs and dances. Bhumij 
are to be found in Mohurbunj and Keonjur, 
and it is this branch of the Mundah racewhicb 
has spread farthest in an eastern direction. 

< The Bhoomi of the lower part of Siughbhum and 
Manbhum are tolerably civilized. All the wild 
tribes of Central India worship relatives im- 
mediately after death. Bhunjia, Bhumij, and 
Kol tribes or clans practice the ceremony 
whereby the soul of a man just deceased ii 
attracted or conjured into some tangible thing 
which is brought back into the house soon after 
the funeral, apparently that the soul may thence-; 
fourth be worshipped as a household spifit. 
Traces of this superstition may be found all 
the world over. It is practiced by hindus. 
Herodotus and Homer show its antiquity. Cap- 
tain Burton mentions it in Africa. — {Gent, 

Prov, Com, Rep. pp, 5, 9, Dalton, pp, 147* 
156. Campbell, p. 33.) 

Male . — The Kajmahal hills form a kind of 
knot, at the extreme eastern point of the bill 
country of Central India dividing Bengal froQi 
Beliar. They are to the east of the Oraon, bn^ 
are entirely different from their neighbours tbo 
Sonthal* Kajmahali people are known as Male. 
They are better looking than the Sontb&lt, 
The skin is dark, face bread, eye small, an^ 
lips thicker than tliose of the men of the ptaini* 

Their language abounds in terms common 
the Tamul and Telugu, and contains so 
Dra vidian rootaof primary importance, tbopf^. 
lit also contains a large admixWre of ropiet 
forma belonging to the Kol dialects, thek 
Caldwell jwnpidprs it jiad 
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iH DniTfdi'ftn famtljr of fniigoa^s* Tt fft §poVen 
hy the Male, or inhabitnnts of the hills. The 
brief vocabulary of the words of the tribe in- 
habiting the Rajmshal hills in Central India, as 
contained in Vol. V. of the Asiatic Researches 
and Mr. Hodgson's more complete collections 

S oye ^he idiom of this tribe to b« in the main 
ravrdian. Test word’s show an identity of 
langoage among the Kajmahali on the east : 
|ind the Maria in the remote jungles down to 
the Godavery and the Gond who live along 
the Satpura as for west as Nimar and Mahva. 
It is akin to that of the Oraon. Latham says 
3cdo is one of their gods, and is the same as 
the Batho of the Boda, the Potlang of the 
Kuki and Buddlia,L and (heir priesthood like 
that of the Bodo consists of Beviao, and 
Dewasi.*^ 

It was the Male race, amougst whom Mr. 
CHeveland so successfully laboured to impart to 
them settled habits. They have been success- 
fully reclaimed-, are quiet cultivators and form- 
ed the bulk of the corps known as the Bhagulpur 
bill ranges. Ghatwall estates are particularly 
i^umerous in the Bhagulpur and Bherbhum (ii!>- 
tricts adjoining the Rajmahal hills on either side. 
The estates pay no revenue, but are held on the 
condition of guarding the passes against hill 
jobbers, murderers and cattle-lifters. — {Latham. 
Cumphell, p. to hZ } 

The Gond dialect, says Mr. Logan, ia Dra- 
v\dian, hardly at all affected by Gangeiic. The 
XHond, if not identical, probably agrees with 
j;t more than with Kol, and the basis of the 
latter is Dravidian. The Uraon and the Male 
or Baj;mahnli dialects are still closer to the 
Gond and south Dravidian thajn the proper 
Kol. 

For the Male or Rajmahali, the most east- 
ern dialect, and those which it might have 
been supposed, were longest in contact with 
the east Gangetie, we have vocabularies by 
Major Roberts (A. K. iv. 127) and by Mr. 
ITurder (in Mr. Hodgson’s series, J. A. 8. 
XVill, 553.) The Uraon vocabulary of Colonel 
Ousely (Hodgson’s series) has so much resem-. 
blance to the Male that it may safely be set 
down, as a dialect of the same language. It 
frequently agrees with the Male where it differs 
from tbe co-dialects, with which it is now in 
contact in Chota Nagpur. This may be con- 
gidered as confirming the tradition of the Uraon. 
that their original country was Botas and parts 
of Rewa, or the hills along the northern bank 
of tbe Sone (to the southward of Benares) 
According to tbe tradition, they were driven 
li^ross the Sone by the intrusion, of Gangetie 
iliadut into their native land, and ultimately 
aettled in Chota Nagpur, the country of the Kol 
trijbe of Munda or Ho. At a latter period Hin- 
pushed iato this territoryv reduced tN more 
to ilaveryi duoye tha irilder 


Kol Into revoM, and eventually forced tham to 
migrate to the southward and eastward ittto the 
land of the Bhuians. The more northerly of 
the eastern emigrants passed out into the lo\v 
country, and mixing with the Bhumij and 
Bhuian natives, formed the class called Tnmnria. 
l*he more southerly moved into Singbhum, and 
Kolehan, living at peace with the Bhuian pre. 
occupants until the intrusion of Hindus fiom 
Marwar, who first kaaned with the Bhuian 
Against the Kol and then with the Kol against 
the Bhuian, and finally a[)propriated Sifighhiim 
leaving Kolehan or Hodesarn to the Kol or Ilo, 
as this southern tribe call themselves {TicMl^ 
J\ A, S'. 1849, 'pp. 694-!?.) Remnants of the 
Kol are still found to the northward nenrer 
Chota Nagpur, and they appear to be also 
spread to the northward towards Rajmahal. 
()ne tribe, the Sonthal, is found in Chota Nag- 
pur and in the skirts and vallies of the Rajma- 
hal bills. It is enumerated by Mr. Stirlinif in 
his list of thcKol tribes of Cuttack, and according 
to Captain W. S. 8her\vill its range is from 
('attack through f’hota Nagpur to Jlewa, thus 
embracing the territory of both divisions of the 
eastern Vindhvan. 

The Male and Uraon languages ar;j mainly 
Dravidian, and it is remarkable that althougli 
the Male are now confined to the N. K. ex- 
tremity of tlie Vindhya, where the Ganges 
washes and bends round the chain, and are: 
separated fr'^in the south Dravidian nations hy 
the Kol race, their language is more Dravidiani 
than the Kol itself. The pronouns and numet 
rals, for instance, are Dravidian, while those of 
the Kol are Gangetie, Himalayan and Ultra lih 
dian. 1’he expl.ination is prnbably to be found 
in the oircumstance of the Uraon and Male hav- 
ing, originally, formed an uninterrupted con-, 
tinuation of the Gond tribes and dialects tlmt 
extended from the Godavery to tbe N. E. ex- 
tremity of the Vindhya. The Kol, again, must 
have formerly had a greater extension either on 
the north, breaking through the Male Gondian 
band, into the (Tangetic valley, or on the south to 
the seaboard of (hittack and the lower valley of 
the Ganges, where they wnuld be exposed to the 
influence of maritime visitors and settlers, Ul- 
tra Indian and Gangetie. But as both the Kol 
and the Male-Uraon are physically Ultra Indian 
more tlia»t Dravidian, and the occupation of the 
Eastern Vindhya and the hills on tlie opposite 
side of the Gangetie valley by Ultra Indians itn- 
plies that the valley itself was at one time pos- 
sessed by the same race, the simplest conclusion 
is that the Kol were an extension of the ancient 
ultra I*ndo-Dra vidian population of the Lowe( 
Ganges and the highlaiidaon its eastern mafftl"’ 
The peculiarities of Kol, when compare® 
with the S. Dravidian, and the Male-Gondian 
or purer north Dravidian dialects, are chiciljf 
glosaarial Wotema/ Indies Arcldpit^ 
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Hindustan, — ns known to Europe, is n 
term appUeH to British India gfenerally. To 
the people of British India, however, ami to 
Euyopeans in India the.namc is restricted to 
that part of India, which lies between the Hima- 
laya and the Vindhya mountains. But, in con- 
sidering the ethnological relations of India, 
the countries from the Indus and west of the 
five rivers of the Punjab, south easterly to the 
mouths of the Ganges have been so often in the 
occupation of so many different races, whose 
fragments are now found in larger or smaller 
scattered portions thronghout the region indi- 
cated, that it will be well to notice the occu-r 
pants of Central India, llajputanah, Bengal, 
Oudh, the N. W. Provinces, and the Punjab 
as inhabitants of Hindustan, amounting to 
136 millions of people. 

Bengal is a political division of British In* 
dia, comprising Bengal proper, Bchar, Orissa 
including the tributary Mahals, Assam, Chota 
Nagporc, and the native states of Hill Tippe* 
rah and Cooch Behar. It extends troiji the 
Meridian 82® to 97® Ti L. and lies within the 
parallels of 19® 40* and 28® lO'N. Lat. On 
the N, West is the Native state of Kewah in 
Central India, also the districts of Mir^apore, 
Gliazipiir, and Goruckpur belonging to the 
North West Provinces. 

From the Chumparunr. district as far east as 
the Bhootan Dooars, the Himalaya range,. rnn* 
ning through the independent states of Nepal, 
Sikkim, Tibet and Bhutan, fprm the nor, them 
boundary. Further cast, along the northern 
frontier b(\"ndary of Assam, lies a tract inhabit- 
ed by the Av;ha, Dafla, Afiri, Mishrai and other 
wild tribes : along the eastern frontier lies a 
part of the independant province of Burmah ; 
below that is the Munnipore State i still lower 
ere various hill tribes, the Naga, Loosligi, 
Nhyen, Mikir,&c, and at the extreme south ea.st 
is British Burmah. On tliQ south of Chittagong, 
which is the south eastern district of the pro- 
vince, is the Akyab district of Arakan. Between 
Chittagong and Orissa is the Bay of Bengal. 
On the South West of Orissa, is (ianjam in the 
Madras Presidency ; on the west, are the Tribu- 
lery Mahal estates, and also the Sumbulpore and 
Belaspore districts of the Central Provinces. 

The population is supposed to be near 
QO,O.OOjtQOO. About two-thirds of the popula- 
tion profess hinduism, in its various sects, and 
ebout one-third are mahomedans, with a small 
number of chriotians, and incluMve of the hill 
tribes on its S, W. West, Northern nud N. East- 
eni borders. Many of the higher caste hindus 
fire recognized as former immigrants, but the 
nrtgiii of the vast bulk of the mahomedans is 
Vhienft. Calcutta contains about 87^^984 In- 
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habitants^ amongst whom are mony ibre^tierar 
viz. 


Europeans 11,224 Asiatics 1,441 

Indo-Euro- Parsees 98^ 

peans 11,036 Africans 63 

Greeks 30 Chinese 409 


Armenians 703 Hindoos 239,190 
lews 0,881 Mahomedans 113,059 

Central TTindmtan, or Central India, was 
the Madhvft-desn, of the ancient Aryans, the 
middle reuiou or Arvavarta, the Arya country. 
In a slokara in the Sanscrit work, the Amara- 
koi^lia, the ancient boundaries of it are thus 
defined 

Ariavartaha pimia. bhnmi hi. 

Msuriiiam Vindhya Hirnava yoho, 

I*, e the Arian country, the sacred land (lies) 
between thn Vindhya and Himalaya,** in this 
way in(lir.atrns£ both the ruling race and the 
boiindarips of the country In-ld by them, at the 
time that Amara Sinlia wrote ths Amnrakosha. 
The first known dynasty was the Bharata, so 
called from the first king Bharata, and the last 
of tlie dynasty was Snmvarama, who was driven 
westward by the Panehala of Canouj B. C. 589, 
The nivarata kingdom seems to have been esta- 
bliahcil between B. C. 2,600*toB. C. 2,200. 
Central India is a tableland of unequal surface, 
from 1,500 to 2,500 feet above the sen, bounded 
by the Aravalil moiiMtains on the west, and those 
of the Vinxlliya on the south, supported on the 
east by a lower range in Bnndeieund, and slop- 
ing cradually on the north east into the basin of 
the Ganges. It is a diversified but fertile tract. 
The Tatar, or plateau of Central India, is. 
distinct from the Vindhya to the south and 
the Arnvnlli to the west, and its underlying roefe. 
is trap. Arnvalli means the refuge of strength, 
and these hills have afforded protection to the 
most ancient sovereign race in the east or west 

the aneient stock of the Suryavansa, the He- 

liadm of India, or children of the sun, the princes 
ofMewar, who, when pressed, were wont tore-?, 
tire to its fastnesses, only to issue again when 
occasion offered. The Aravalli hills are con^ 
nrcterl by lower ranges with the w'estern ex.?, 
treraity of the Vindhya mountains on the borders. 
ofGuzerat, and stretch northwards to a consider^ 
able distance beyond Ajmir, in the direction of 
Delhi forming the division between the desert 
on the west and the centra) tableland. It wou)d< 
be more c«»rrect to say the level of the desert,^ 
for the south eastern’ portion, including Jodpur/ 
is n fertile country. Amarknntak, a great pltS> 
teau, forms the watershed of the Mahanadi, Soil, 
Tons, .Johilla, and Nerbudda. The rivers, though 
large and full of water even half way from their- 
mouths, are very irregular in the slopes of thCfar 
beds, and are disturbed by frequent rapids, it> 
that, owing to these impediments, increased t^l 
further by the rocky charaetei: of the livdr bodii 
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Banka> niTigation is lirottei) for the 
most part to the lower portions of their course. 
Many parts of Central India are covered with 
dense jungle.— (inn. F. XI 84^.) 

• The Central India, of the British Indian Go- 
vernment, however, is a political division, under 
the oare.of a political agent. It has an area of 
$3,600 square miles, with a population of 
^,670.000 and a revenue of 2,612,600. In 
this political division, there are 71 feudatory 
or mediated chiefs, of whom 4 are Mahratta, 
7 are mabomedans, 17 are Bundela, 33 are 
Baypoot, six are brahman, and 4 belong to 
other races. Of these, six are feudatory states, 
Gwalior, Indore, Bhopal, Dhar, De\vas and 
Jowrah, but the 71 states are as under : 

Indore Residency^ Indore, Dewas, Bagli. 

Otoalior Agency ^ Gwalior. 

Bhopal Agency^ Bhopal, Rajgurh, Niir- 
aingurh, Kilchipore, Koorwai Muksoodingurh ; 
Hahomedgurh, Basoda, Patharee : Larawut 
Gwalior districts, Seronje. 

Bheel Agency ^ Dhar, Jhabooa, Ali Bajpore 
Jobut Mutwarh ; Indore, and Gwalior district 
British Pergunnah of Muiidpore and State of 
Burwani. 

Weiiern Malwa Agency^ Jowrah, . Butlam, 
Goohah and Sillana- 

BundUcnnd Agency, Sohawal, Jignee, Ajey- 
gurh, Baonee, Beronda, Bijawar ; Chirkary, 
Chuiterpore, Duttia, Kotee, Myhere, Nagode ; 
Ooreha, Punna Kewah, and Sumpthur. Of the 
principal states Gwalior, Indore, Bhopal, Dhar, 
Dewas, and Jowra, Bhopal and Jowra are 
tinder mahomedan rulers and the rest Mahratta. 
The petty states bold under the immediate 
guarantee of the British Government, but have 
feudal relations with one or other of the 
larger states, and occasionally with more than 
Cf 4 e,^^{Treatmy Engagements, and Sunnuds, 
7ol, IV. pp, 195, 196 & 197.) 

At the close of the Pindaree war, the dis- 
tricts in Central India and Malwa were left in 
a disorganized state, the mahratta chiefs had 
parcelled out amongst themselves the posses- 
nont of the Bajpui chiefs and the smaller states 
were all subject to Sindia, Holkar or the Puar^ 
and sometimes to all three. Many of the small- 
er chiefs had been driven from their posses- 
•ions, and had; 80 ught refuge in the jungles and 
Mottstams where they robbed or levied tan- 
kbah’’ or black-mail from the larger states. 
TbMe rt^ber chiefs were twenty-four in num- 
lier ia J. Haleolm^s time. 

. ' Of the feudatory territory,, consisting of 
Tl atates^ supervised by the Central Indian 
Agency^ the head quarters is Indore,, but has 
three grand divisions. The North East divi- 
ng comprises Iba native states of B^^ndel- 
«awd and Rewah» The Northm division eon- 
Aiais h4the Northaia. 9xA Ceniril diaUicjliA ,9i 


;the Gwalior States. The Soirth West division 
comprises the table-land known in modem times 
as Malwa, though, far within the ancient limits 
of the province of that name, and the submon- 
tane territory between it and the Nerbudda, as 
also a considerable tract south of that river, ex- 
tending to the Kandesh frontier. The first, or N. 
East division extending from the Bengal Presi- 
dency in the east to the Gwalior State in the 
west, includes Kewah and 35 other states and 
petty chiefships. Its area is about 22,400 square 
miles ; its population about 3,170,000 souls,, 
and its public revenues aggregate about Rupees 

63.58.000. The 2nd or Northern division ex- 
tends from Buiulelcund and the Saugor district, 
and has an area of about 19,505 square miles ; 
its population is about 1,180,000 souls, and its 
public revenue about Rupees 67,65,000. The 
3rd or South West division goes on, westward, 
to the Bombay Presidency, and contains the re- 
mainder of Gwalior, Holkar’s states, Bhopal, 
Dhar and Dewas and other small states. The 
area of this division is about 41,700 square 
miles, its population about 8,320,000 souls and 
its public revenues about Rs. 1,30,00,000. 
The states and petty chiefships in Central India, 
form a political and are in a natural, division 
of British India, and included in. an area of 
83,600 square miles and a population of 

7.670.000. This territory is divided thus, viz, 


Principal Seconda- 
states, ny. 

Minor 
a nd 
Petty. 

Mahratta. 2 

2 


Mahomedan... 1 

2 

4 

Bundela, •— 

6 

li 

llajpu*. ^ 1 

12 

20 

Braiunins^&Ct — 

1 

3 

4 

23 

44 


with a total revenue of Rupees 2,61,23,000. 

Bkil . — The desolate wilds and jungles of 
the western Sathpura range, and parts of the 
country which extend from them to the Viiidhya 
hills, are occupied by Bhil tribes, who abhor 
field labour or manual labour of any kind. 

Malwa, Agricnllural . — Adjoining this, are 
the richly cultivated plains of Malwa with occa- 
sional intervening tracts of hill and jungle, 
from the My bee on the west to Bhilsa on the 
east, a stretch of nearly 200 miles, and front' 
the crest of the line of the Vindhya to Mundis- 
sore and Oomutwarra, a distance of 100 
120 miles,, aud occupied by a thrifty agricultu- 
ral people* 

A2i% iracL — This is succeeded by the more 
bUly and jungly tract of Oomutwarra, l^ronge 
and Xeeohiwarra, with a scanty nopulatipn, 

iG^waKon—rNorth wards, towards Gwalior, the 
country becomes more open* except on the wild 
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tom® to tile oatefufly cttltitated plain of Gwalior 
stretching for a diatanoe of 140 miles between 
the Chnoibul, Pshooj and Sind rivers. 

Bundeleund : Bundei<i,-^A vast portion of 
Bundelcund is hilly and unproductive, forming 
the northern slope of the table land of the 
Vindhya. 

Rewdk : BagheL — The plains of Rewah are 
fertile ; but the valley of the Sone to the south 
of the Kymore range is desolate. The people 
are indolent and untrustworthy : though widely 
ditfcrent in other reepects, there is one characte- 
ristic common to the Baghel of Kowali, the 
Bundela of Bundelcund and the raj put of 
Gwalior and Malwa, a dislike to labour or 
service away from their homes, they generally 
leave the tilling of the soil to the inferior and 
servile classes, and are regarded as the heads of 
the local society. Many of the Rajputs in the 
states of Central India, give themselves up to 
sloth and the immoderate ust^of opium Malwa 
and Gwalior are great centres of Trade. In 
Malwa, the towns of Indore, Bhopal, Oojein, 
Mundipore, Rutlam,DhHr, Jowra, Augur, Nee- 
iimch, Slionjawulpoor and Bhilsa are the prin- 
cipal marts. 

Indore is the capital of the maharajah Hol- 
kar. 

Gwalior it the capital of the maharajah Sin- 
diah. 

Bnjputanah Agency. — Rnjpiitanah stretches 
from 23® 15' to 30 N. L. and from 69*^ 30* 
to 78® 15* E. L. containing an area of 123,000 
sq. m., with a population estimated at ten 
millions and includes eighteen principalities, viz. 

15. UajpooL 

Meywar or Oo- Bikancer. Sirohi. 

dey pore. Kotah . U o o n g u r- 

Jeypore. Kerowlee. poor. 

Marwar or Jodh- Kiihenghur. Banswarah. 

pore. Jeysulmcer. I'ertabgurb, 

Boondee* Ulwur, Jhailawar. 

2. JaU 

Bhuitpore* | Dhollpore. 

Mahomedaiu 

Tonk. 

Enclosed in these are two purely British 
districts, Ajiuir and Mliairwara. 

Bajpvjts . — The territory known as Rajastlia- 
na and Sajputana, spreads through the Indus 
deserts and to Sind westward, and southwards 
to Cutch and Guzerat, and takes its name from 
the Rajput races ruling in it. But there are 
innumerable sub-divisions of them in Malwa and 
extending from Bahar and Benares through 
the N. West Provinces of India up to the 
Punjab. The Rajputs claim to have sprung 
'Aom the ancient solar and lunar dynasties 
®®d fotm themselves into the Suryavatisa 
ftiwt : InlteA Chaiukamsa tribes, and i 


there is a race styled Agni- 
having sprung from a sacred fire (ignis) whiob 
Agastya kindled on Mount Aboo. The thipe 
Solar fact's are the Gehlote, Rabtore and Keoh« 
waha : The four Agni Kula races are the Pira- 
mara with 35 Sakha; the Parihara with 12 Sttb-i 
divisions ; the Chalukya and Chaiihan, with 24 
branches. Of the Pramara, the Mori are best 
known, and of the Cliauhan, the Kara, who giva 
their name to Harnoti, and have tlie two rajabn 
of Kota and Bnndi. The single lunar race, or 
that of the Yadu or Jadu, sprung through 
Krishna, has eiaht branches, of whom tho 
Jhareja with their naja of Cutch and the Bhatti 
with their rajah of Jaisalraer are best known. . 

The Dogra of the Jummoo Hills claim to bo 
rajput and there are rajputs iu the Kangra and 
Simla hills. 

Rajputs rule in Rnjputnnah, where they area 
numerous and dominant aristocracy, organised 
on the feudal principles necessary to domination, 
though the greater part of R^jputanah is ethno- 
logically more Jat than Rajput. Rajputanah 
lies in the centre of a circuit all round the 
edge of the more compact mass of the Jat 
people, — from the Salt Range, tlirough the nor- 
thern Punjab and adjoining hills, to Rohilcund^ 
Oudh and the Centre Doab : thence by Bundle* 
cund through SindiHh*8 territory, Malwa,, 
Mewar, Guzerat and Kattywar into Lower 
Sind. They are not found in any numbers to 
the north of the Salt Range nor are they in 
any of the hill country west of the Jhelum. A 
large proportion of the Rajputs scatiered about 
the Eastern Punjab, Cis Sutlej territory, and 
Dehli districts hre now mahomedans, as are 
occasional Rajput villages all over Hindustan 
and a good many Rajput rajas, their conversion 
having been inHuenced by the Moghul emperors. 
But east of Dehli, conversion is quite the except 
tion. But a small Rajput tribe, called Jan-jua* 
now, maiiomedans is found about the Salt Range* 

In the N. £. Punjab near the hills, the Rajput 
population is more numerous, and liindu Rajputs 
are the dominant race in the Jummoo and Kan- 
gra districts of the Himalaya. The Kangra and 
Jummoo rajahs and their clans claim to be . cf 
very pure blood, and they are line handsome 
men, the Kangra Rajputs in particular, they Wear 
many jewels and are very fair. The women ©( 
the hills are in deserved repute and much sought 
after in the plains. The Jummoo men, called 
Dogra Rajputs, are less handsome than those 6( 
Kangra, but more robust and brave, quiet, BtaBcli» 
steady and reliable, without disagreeable hind||«* 
stani airs. The Rajput population of these hilla 
must be very considerable. East of the 8utle|, 
in the Simla hills, many of the rajas and thiir 
followers are rajputs. v 

In the valley of the Ganges, the body of ilKe 
Rajput population lies next to the Jat race Ui the 
cast V in ike Middle Doab, Bokilottiid ‘ 
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t^itdh, ahdltillfttAhervBaU the country is slmr* 
ed with a brahman ’ population; In lower Ko- 
hUound, where th^y 'are called Thakur, rajput 
eofiimunitiea are strong: and numerous, aUo 
Aumerbus in western Otidli, but they have never 
larj^ely entered the B'fitieh sepoy array*. In the 
Central Doab, in the districts of Mynpuri, 
Ifutteh)(ur and Etawah, raj pu ts aVe numerous, 
and many served in the British native army, 
but Eastern Oudh, especially most of the broad 
tract between the Gogra and the Ganges, is the 
home of the great rajput population which 
supplied so large a portion of the Bengal native 
army. At home^ these rajputs are a purely 
agricultural population. Baiswara, the country 
of the Bais rajputs lies almost parallel to the 
Brahman country of the Lower Doab, and fur- 
nished many sepoys. 

To the east of Ondli, rajputs are pretty numer- 
ous in Azimghur and Glia:l;ipur; 

In the Gangetic valley, the Hajputs spread 
over a broad region into a large population, and 
are essentially the cultivators of that valley. Phy- 
sically, the rajput and brahman of that region 
ore not different. The modern rajput is quite as 
strict a hiudu and mote prejudiced than many 
brahmans, and upon the whole, was the worst 
class in the rebellion of' 1857-08. 

The Haj put in general is illiieratc, and they 
confine themselves to arms and agriculture, they 
also keep cattle. They every where speak 
dialects of the ordinary Hindi. They are not 
supposed, by Mr. Campbell^ to be the old 
Kahatrya*race, noticed in the early brahminical 
books, as existing many hundred years before 
the Christian era, though they have taken the 
place assigned to the KshatrNa. Kajout, son 
of a Raja, is not a term use<l by all Hajputs. In 
some parts of their country, they call them- 
selves Thakur, which means chief or noble. 
They are, however, frequently distinguished by 
.the name of their tribe as Chou non. Hah tor. 
Their practice is not to marry into their Own 
but into another clan, and this has assimilated 
the tribes to each other. 

The Baghel, also Waghel is a Rajput tribe 
in Rewah. 

Europeans have become acquainted with 
them as soldiers, but in their own villages, on 
the plains of the GangeSj they are simple agri- 
OttUuralisls of a constitution very like that of 
the Jats, only less pure and complete. 

Hajputs are falling iu the world. The armies 
tbby. liave furnished has exhausted the material ; 
infantioide has diminish their numbers : and 
their wives, shut up like those of mahomedans, 
give no aid iu agriculture. Over great tracts, 
the rajput are a feeble minority. In some parts, 
however, the agricultural Rajput villages are 
strong and numerous, every Rajput is free and 
<squal, the laud is divided amongst them and 
i the Gommttatf u ndminUteced on democratic 


prindplei ; wberSver ibis is the case, their insti- 
tntioas resemble those of the Jat race. 

They do not greatly revere brahminSj hut 
the Rajput unlikS the Jat has adopted fully all 
the ceremonies and superstitions of hindu caste*, 
are very particular about caste marks^ and cook 
once a day with great fuss and every mau fat 
himself. Their daughters ate married to men 
of the best tribes and their Widows are not 
permitted to re-niarry, and it is the point of 
honour as to theit daughter’s marriages, that 
led to the practice of infanticide* 

The north eastern Punjab and Cis Sutlej 
districts seeiU to have first been a Brahman, 
then a Rajput country and subsequently ad-i 
vanced upon by the Jat. It is not clear whether 
the Bhntti of Rhattiana, were oHginally Rajputs 
Dr really are Yuti or Jat; 

But from Bhattiana northwards, Rajput 
villages are scattered about in consider* 
able numbers amjongst the Jat and there ars 
traces of more extensive Rajput possessions. 
The Rajputs seem to be here undergoing gradual 
submersion. But, In the extreme north of the 
Bareeand adjoining Doabsof the Punjab, theifl 
is still a strip immediately under the hills which 
may be classed with the adjoining hill country as 
still mainly llajput. Even in Rajputanah pro- 
per though it htiS Rajputs for the dominant 
race, the population is much more Jat than, 
Rajpntj the Jat extending continuously front, 
the Iiiflus to the Ganges. The great seat of j 
Rajput population aiul ancient power and gloryj 
was on the Gauges : since vanquished iherei 
by the mahomedans, the principal Rajput 
families have retired into the edmpafatively 
unfruitful country to Which they give thdr 
name, but where, nevertheleaii the J«t foririi 
the most numerous part bf the population; 
Before the Raj puts Were driven back froifa 
Ajoodea ahd thb Ganges, northern Rajputanah 
was partitioned into small Jat republics. TbC 
mote Open parti of Rajputanah are shared 
amongst the Meenaj the remains of the Brah- 
man population, the Jat ami the dommsut 
Rajput, but the Jat possess the largest snare 
in the cultivation. The southern and more hilly 
parts of Rajputanah is much occupied by the 
Meena, the Mhair and Bhil,and the province 
of Malwa is occupied by Rajput, Kuubi and 
Jat. Rajputs and Jats occupy the plains south 
of the Salt Rangei and seem later 
than the Brahmans.— pp.ol^ 

BrieflVj the Rajput race now occupy from the 
north and west of the Punjab, south easterly 
to Beliar and Benares, and southwards along 
the left baj^k of the Indus to Malwa, Guzerat 
and Cutch and give to their south wester y 
holdings the name of Rajaslhana or Rfr 
putana. They are no doubt of Ary an 
and are ipart of a' later ihoveinont than tne 
branch who came down by tha Sareswatb 
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and lip to the latest dates have shown them* 
aelves a brave 'people, delighting in war andjn 
bloodshed. 

The three Solar dynasties are 

1. Grahilote or Gehlote with 24 sakha or 
branches, of which the Sisodea is the moat 
distinguished, fhe rana of Udayapur is a 
Grahilote. 

2. Kahtore, Said to he descended from 
Rama by Kusa, his second son. It has 24 
branches, and the raja of Jodhpur or Mar war 
belongs to tiiis tribe. 

3. Kachliwaba, also sprung from Kusa. The 
rajah of Jeypore is of this tribe. It has 12 
kotri or houses. 

The Lumr Dynasty is sprung from the 
moon, Soma, or Chandra, through Yadu or 
Jadu, and is called Yadu or Jadu. It has eight 
branches, of which the Jhareja and Bhatti in 
Cutch and Jeysulmur are the most powerful. 

The Agnikala have four tribes and 87 
branches, viz ; 

1. Primara 35 ^branches. 1 3 Chalukya 16 „ 

2. Parihara i% ,, | 4. Ghoulioii 24 „ 

In the 36 royal tribes are others the origin 
of which is^not^known, such as 
Chaura or Cha- Sarwnya or Birgnjar. 

wars. Sari. Sengar. 

Tak or Takshak. Aspa. Sikharvral. 

Jit or Jat of the Jetwa. Bnis. 

Panjab, Jumna Kamari. Daiiia. 

and Ganges. JIabi. Johya. 

Hun. Gor. Mohil. 

Katti. Doda. Nikumba* 

Batta. Garhwal. Kajpati. 

Jhalamakwahana. Chandela. Dahirya. 

Gohil. Bundela. Dahiraa. — 

The Rajputs in the south and west of Malwa 
end in Mewar are called Bangari, a name the 
derivation, of which is obscure. 

Almost all hinduB who have taken to sol- 
diering, Mahrattas, aborigines and Juts claim a 
origin, a recognition of the superior 
martial qualities of the rajput race. 

Rajputs of the N, Western hills are ethno- 
logically a much purer and finer race than those 
on the plains, but even they assert that their 
ancestors oamafrom Ayodia or Oudh, 

Agnicula Rajputs . — The four Agnikula or 
fireborn tribes, Chohan, Solunki, Powar or 
Prumar, and the r^urihar, are now mainly found 
in the tract from Ujain to Rewah near Benares* 
The unnamed progenitors of these races seem 
to have been invaders who sided with the 
brahmins in their warfares, partly with the old 
Rhetri, partly with increasing schismatics, and 
partly with Grmco-Bactrians, and whose war- 
W merit as well aa timely aid and subse- 


quent conformity, got them enrolled as “fins 
born,’* in contra-distinction to the solar and 
lunar families. The Agnikula are now mainly 
found ill the tract of country extending from 
Oojein to Rewah near Benares, and Mount 
Aboo is asserted to be the place of tlieir mira- 
culous bfirth or appearance. Vikramajeet, tho 
champion of brahminism, according to common 
accounts was a Powar. 

The Chahuman or Chohan has been ili« 
most valiant of the Agnikula, and not of them 
only, but of the whole Rajpoot race. Its 
branches (sak'ha) have maintained all the vigour 
of the original stem ; and the Uara, the Kliee- 
chee, the Deora, the Sonigurra and others of 
the twenty-four, have their names immortalized 
in tlie song of the bard. The derivation of 
Chohan is coeval with his fabulous birth from 
the four-handed warrior Chatoor-bQoJa, Cha- 
toor^haha Vira. The Chohan trace their de* 
scent from Prithi raj. They are found all over 
the N. W. Provinces, also in Malwa and Rajas- 
than, in Central India, in Rajor, Pratapnir, 
Chakarnagar and Manehana of which last tlie 
raja of Mainpuri is the head, and is one of the 
highest of the Chohan clan. 

The Pw'ihara or Pritihnra, is scattered over 
Rajasthan, but do not seem to have any in- 
dependent clueftaiuship there. At the eonfiti- 
ence of the Cohari, the Sind, and the Chumhu), 
there is a colony of this race, which has given 
its name to a eommune of twenty four villages, 
besides hamlets, situated amidst the ravines of 
these streams. Mundawur (classically Mundo- 
dri) was the capital of the Purihara and was 
the chief city of Marwar which owned the sway 
of this tribe prior to the invasion and settle- 
ment of the Kahtore clan. Tlie Purihara is 
the least of the Agnikula. They never acted a 
conspicuous part in the history of Rajasthan. 
— (fP'ils, Gloss. Tod. i. p. 106. Hnlary* 
of the Sikhs, G apt. Cunningham^ p. 12.) 

Guzerai Several tribes of Rajpoots 

and Kat’hi are found in the peninsula of Guze- 
rat ot Kattiwar. within the 66th and 72n<l 
degrees of east longitude, and the 20th and 
23rd of north latitude. The inhabitants of tha 
province may be classed under the following 
heads ; — 

a. Rajpoot, amongst whom there are several 
tribes, standing in power and wealth tlius : 1, 
Jharejah ; 2* Jhallah ; 8. Goil, and 4 Jetwah. 

h. Kat’hi, of whom there are three families, 
Walla, Khncher, and Khooraan. They arfr 
originally of the same slock, but have now ibdr 
respective districts. 

e. Kuli, Kaut, and Sindi, called Bawar. 

d. Knubi, Mati Ahir, Rhcbarri, and thei^ 
other industrious classes. 
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Tht Jharejah^ are the moat powerful and 
numerous of t||e fajpbot tribes of Guzerat and 
possess all the western part of the peninsula. 
They are a branch of ttie family of the ran of 
Kutoh, who in consequence of intestine feuds, 
left their country about A. D. 8i00 • and haying 
crossed the Runn, at the bead of th^ gulf oi 
Kutch, established themselves upon the ruins 
of the Jetwah rajpoots and a few petty maho- 
medan authorities which at that time existed in 
Halar. The Jliareja are, also, said to trace 
their origin from Jhara, a chief of the maho* 
medan tribe of the Summa of Sindh. The 
lands appear ta have been diyided in common 
among the whole tribe, tlic teelat, or eldest 
branch of the family, reserving to itself the 
largest portion, whilst the bh\yaud or brother- 
hood held tlieir respective villages by a pure 
feudal tenure. The outlaws, amongst them, 
the Bharwuttia, acted with great violence. If 
he failed in getting flocks, he seized the persons 
of such villagers as he could find, and carried 
them oH. These were styled bhan, or captives, 
for whose release sums of money were demand- 
ed. The life of a Bharwuttia was one of blood 
and rapine, until he was killed, or by the fury 
of bis feud he compelled his chief to grant him 
redress ; and the security of Charon (religious 
persons) and B.hat (Bards) races having been 
given on both sides, the outlaw and his family 
returned to tiieir homes and occupations in 
perfect security. 

TIia Bhomfio, of Kattiwar still preserve a 
great portion of that spirit of hospitality for 
which their ancestors were celebrated. 

All the inhabitants of Guzerat are, much 
addicted to opium and spirituous liquors. 
A custom prevails throughout the country, of 
erecting a atone to the memory of (hose who 
have died a violent dea.th ; but it appears to be 
now common, also, to those who have departed 
in the course of nature. This stone, is called a 
pallia : it resembles a European gravestone, has 
the namci date, and mode of death engraven, 
and is surmounted by a roughly executed figure,' 
representing the manner in which the deceased 
feU. ' Tims you see them on horseback with 
^worde npd spears ; as also op foot, or on, 
with the same weapons ; or on vessels, 
arid this of course is applicable to fishermen* 
In the upper parts of the pallia are the suu and 
moon rndely represented. 

• 'The practice of “ traga,** or inflicting self- 
yrourids, suicide, or the murder of reUtions, 
formed a strong feature of tbe manners of 
the people. This practice, which in Kattiwar 
wae common to the bhat and cha^ron of both 
sexes, and to brahmans and gosaein^ has its 
rise in religious superstition, ami althnugh 
tragas ^Idom WW, a very fprmidabje aspect, 
Still they were someiin^, o^rc 
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by tb,c sacrifice of a greater number of victims. 
The traga ceremony borders much upon the 
brahman practice of dbarna, but is more detesta- 
ble. The Charap) besides becoming secu- 
rity for money on all occasions, and to the. 
amount of many lacs of rupees, also become 
what is called fa*il zamin, or security for good 
behaviour, and hazir zamin, or security for re- 
appearance. The Bhat are more immediately 
connected with the Rajput clans, and the Gharan 
with the Kat’hi. The two castes will eat of 
each other’s food, but will not intermarry. The 
women of the’ Gharan and Bhat are clothed 
in long flowing black garments, and have a 
sombre, if not actually horrid appearance. 
They do not \year many ornaments, and are 
not restricted from appearing in the presence 
of strangers, accordingly, in passing a Charaa 
village, the traveller is sometimes surrendered 
by women who invoke blessings on his head 
by joining the backs of their haiiiis, and crack- 
ing the knuckles of their fingers in that posi- 
tion over their heads. The Kat’lii women arc 
large and masculine in their figures, often 
dressed in long dark garments like the Gharan 
women, but have the character of being always 
well lookinir, and often remarkably handsome, 
They are more domesticated than the Rajpoot, 
and confine themselves solely to the duties o( 
their families. They are often brides at seven- 
teen and sixteen years of age, which may pro- 
bably accopnt for the strength and vigour ol: j 
the race. A Kat'hi will do nothing of any I 
consequence without consnfting his wife and al 
Gharan, and be in general guided by their ad- 
vice. In the marriage ceremony of the Kat’hi 
tribe there is a trace of the custom found 
arpongst the Gond and Kolarian races, aud 
in almost ail Indian castes. The Katti to 
become a hqsband must be a ravisher, he must 
attack with his friends and followers the village 
where his betrothed resides, and carry her 
off by force. In ancient times this was no less 
a trial of strength than of courage ; stones 
and clubs were used without reserve both to 
assault and repel, and the disappointed lover was 
not unfrequently compelled to retire, covered 
with bruisbs, and wait for a more favourable 
occasion. The bride had the liberty of assist- 
ing her lover f>y all the means in her powers 
and the opposition ceased when her dwelling 
was once gained by the assailants, and the lady, 
then bravely won, submitted wiljingly tp be 
carried off by her champion. ^ The Katt*hi do 
not intermarry, with any other cpste.. The 
Katt’hi follow the hindu religion, although. ”9 
hindu will’ eat with them. A WPpoj 
however, eat, fpoi dres^; by a itgti’hi. He 
worships the coW.* leaves a Ic^k of ba^r op, h** 
head ; and adores, MSa^jlejq aqd oth^y, 

deities, hjih ^ W 
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wowbip of tbe Sotffiij (Sinrya or the ann), 
arfd i6 Atioblia attd other terrible goddesses. 
The Ifl'ut, the Mai*, thO Ahir and the Kfaebarri, 
of GUsiei^at ate cultivators, but until recently 
sothe of tbeii^ plunderers when opportunity 
oifetsed. — {Odle. Myth, Hiiid,p. 284.) 

In the chief raj put districts of Bikanir, 
Jesulmeerj Marwat, Me War, Ajmir, Jeypur, 
Buiidi, Kotah atid MalWa, a rajput, even of 
the humbler people, has a bold and dignified 
appearance, and their women are singularly 
beautiful. 

Mewar . — the capitals of Mewar, are Chitor 
and Udayapur, and its rulersj styled rana,** 
are of the race who rtiled in Saurashtra. After 
the destruction of the Balhara monarchy of 
Saurashtra, and two centuries s<jourri of the 
family in the Bhander desert, Baph or Bappa 
conquered Chitor, and founded a new* dynasty, 
in A. D. 727. I'he hereditary title was changed 
from Gehlote to Aditya. In lS2d, Jewan 
(.lavan) Sinh, the only survivor of the race of 
Bappa, was on the throne. The hills of Mewar 
and the neighbourhood are, however, still held 
by aboriginal tribes.— 80.Pn«a<7>, 
p. 358.) 

Malwa . — 'rhe capitals of MaUva, are Ujja- 
yana and Maiidor. Its rajahs are known from 
the writings of Abul Bazl, whose information is 
supposed to have been furnished from Jain 
authorities. It would appear that in early 
ages, Mahahrnah founded a fire temple, which 
was destroyed by buddhists, but restored in 
B. C. 840 by Dhanji (Dhanan Jaya) a name of 
Arjun. About 785, before Vikhrarnaditya, A. 1). 
866, and A. I). 1390, the country repeatedly 
changed hands from hindu to maliomedau 
sovereigns, from the time that, in 866, Maldeva 
was conquered by Sheikh Shah, father of Ala- 
ud-din, to 1390, when Dilawar Khan Ghori, 
viceroy of Malwa assumed sovereignty in A. 
1). 1390. — {Thomai* PW»«ep, p. 259.) 

The Bais or Beis rajputs are one of the 36 
royal races and intermarry with the Choban 
Kachwaha and others. They claim to have 
come from Manji Faithan in the Dekhan, and 
to be descendants of its king Salivaliana A. D. 
78, 

Colehan , — ^'Ihere are four raj put chiefs near 
theColehanj viz, the rajahs of Mohurbunj and 
Porahat, the koer of Seraikilla and the thakur 
of Khursowan. 

The OuekhwaJia tribe, are the ruling race in 
Ambar of Jaypur, its raja is a Cuchhwaha. 

Ths BfutUi arc of the Yadu Bliansa race and 
rVde'iirje^sultnur, and give their name to the 
Bhalli country between Hisat and Garhi. 

Tie Bundela is a irajfiut'tTibfe.deseend^ from 

tbifi'Qiairh^at^ of Kfihlit and KnaiWghth, who 


settled in Buhdelkhandi in tlie liiii or 14th 
century and gave their iiaine to that province. 

• The Baghel are a branch of the ^aodbya 
rajputs of Guzerat, who migrated to the Mast, 
and gave their name to Baghelkund or Bewah^ 
but others of the tribe have spread through 
Bundelkhand Allahabad, Benares, Oawnpore 
Gorakpuraiid Furrukliabad.— ( iriVa. G/oa.) 

The Chohil or Chahira rajpoot tribe, is 
now for the greater part, converted to mahoine- 
danism. There are a few in the Hissiar district 
and on the borders of Bikaneer. Though 
raahoinedan, they nevertheless retain charge of 
the tomb of Goga Chauhan, a hindn prince 
now esteemed a saint. 

The Macheri rajput in Mewat wer6 formerly 
turbulent. 

I'he Chundel rajput tribe are scattered in 
various parts of ine N. W. Provinces, and for 
the most part came from Mul'oba in Bundle- 
cund. Before the mahomedan conquest Muhoba 
appears to have been the capital of a princi- 
pality that extended to the Nerbudda, and in- 
cluded the pi evince of Chunderee, which is 
called after their name. They are styled Som- 
biinsee, but they are not considered to be of 
pure descent, and tiieir sons arc carefully ex- 
cluded from marriages with the higher clans. 
This tribe expelled the Baland tribe from 
Ajoree, Buihur and Mirzapur,— Supp. 

CxioSSt ) 

The Birgvjar, one of the 36 royal races of 
rajputs, are settled along the Jumna from 
liohilcuiid to Matura, some are mahomedans. 

Tht Boyar tribe in the N. W. of India, are 
predatory and pastoral, following mahomedan- 
ism but claiming to be Cliohan rajputs. The 
other converted Chohan, however, believe them 
to have been Jat and Gnjair. The raja of Kash- 
mir is a Dogar. In the i 8th century they oc- 
oupied a considerable tract on the banks of the 
Sutlej and made themselves formidable to the 
mahomedan government of Delhi. 

Bajpufs of the Vwijah and adjoining hills 
are supposed to be not so high on the scale of 
rajput orthodoxy as the Solar and Lunar laccs 
of Ayodiah. 

In the lower Doab, the Rajput take the 
hindu royal designations of Raja, Kao, Rana 
and Rawat Many Rajputs object to hold the 
plough. Rajput dominions run south of the 
Gogra and thence across the Ganges into the 
Arrah district (Boj pur.) 

The ranks of the British Army of^ Bci^al 
Wfre filled with Kajpoots, Patbans ahd Brahr 
mins, nearly all from the provinces of the Q{^ 
per Ganges, the inhabitants of which have- 
corfie greatly modified in character by coih'pihtd 
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ooT^uest and m^x^re with strangers.— (Cu9i- the name of the Albanian mou&taineeri Ifai* 
nifj^hamU History of the SiJths, p* 183.) rote» has the same siguificatton. Mairerarra is 
The Charm race, in western and Central that portion of the Aravalli chain between 
India^ are Races dwelling under rajput rule and' Komulmer and Ajmeer, a space of about ninety 
are the bards, heralds, and genealogists of the mites in length, and varying in breadth from six 
Katth'i race. The Kachili Charan are carriers to twenty. Bajpootana rises from three to four 
of grain, salt and groceries. The Maru or thousand feet above the level of the sea. The 
desert Charan do not engage in trade. Their Mair are a branch of the Cheeta, an important 
becoming personal security for an agreement division of the Mena, a race which consists of as 
is sufiicient* They are analogous to the many branches as their couquerors, the Rajpoots. 
Batti* Ail these wild races have the vanity to mingle 

T?^ Bhat, or Bard, is the herald, genealogist their pedigree with that of their conquerors, 
and chronicler. In western India the Bhat though in doing so they stigmatize themselves, 
hits, like the Charan, the privilege of being se- The Cheeta-Menaaccordingly claim descent from 
curity for agreements. In Upper India, there a grandson of the last Chohan emperor of Delhi^ 
are village communities of Bhat who do not take Unail and Anoop were the sons of Lakha, the 
so high a place. — WiU. Gloss. nephew of the Chohan king. The coco-nnt was 

The Meena constitute a large portion of the sent from Jessulmur, offering princesses of that 
^population of Bajputanah, especially in ^hc house in marriage, but an investigation into 
Jeypur country between Ajmir and Delhi. They their maternal ancestry disclosed thattln^y were 
are supposed to be related to the Mliair, and the issue of a Mena kept women and their birtit 
out of their own country are fine powerful being thus revealed, they became exiles from 
men, principally known as dacoits. — Campbell,p. Ajmeer, and associates wirh their maternal re- 
45. Colonel Tod, writing in the early part of lalives. Unail espoused the daughter of a Mena 
the nineteenth century says the Meena affords chieftain, by whom he had Cheeta, whose der- 
ail excellent practical illustration of Menu’s cCiidants enjoy almost a monopoly of power in 
axiom, that the right in the soil belongs to Mairwarra. The sons of Cheeta, who occupied 
him who first cleared and tilled the laud.'’ The the northern frontier near Ajmer, became ma- 
Rajpoot conqueror claims and receives the tri- hoinedans about fifteen generations ago, when 
bute of the soil, but were he to attempt to Doodha, the sixteenth from the founder of i he 
enforce more, he would be brought to his | race, was created Bawad Khan by the hakim 
senses by one of their various modes of self- ©f Ajmer ; and as Athoon was his residence, 
defence-incendiarism, self-imraolaiion, or aban- the ** Khan of Athoon'* signified the chief of 
doiimeiit of the lands in a body. Throughout the Mairote. Athoon is still the chief town 
India, lie adds, where traces of originality yet of the Mair race. Chang, Jhak, and Kajosi, are 
exist, it will invariably appear that the right the principal towns adjoining Athoon. Anoop 
the soil Is in the cultivator, who main- also took a Mena wife, by whom he had Burrar, 
tains, even in exile, the huh hapotorca-bhom, in whose descendants have continued true to their 
as decided a manner as any freeholder in Eng- orii^inal tenents. Their chief places are Burrar, 
land. The Meena were the prior occupants of Bairawara, Mundilla, &c. The Mena were al- 
Hewar and Jeypoor, till driven out by the ways notorious for their lawless habits, and im- 
Kajputs. The most powerful clans of the portance has been attached to them so far back 
Marwar Meena found shelter in a strip of as the period of Beesildeo, the celebrated prince 
country at the junction of Boonda, Meywar, of Ajmer, whom the bard Chand states to have 
Jeypoor and Ajmir, called the Kherar. They reduced them to submission, making them 
are a very brave, bold race. The Jeypoor Meena “carry water in the streets of Ajmer.’* Like all 
in like manner have their stronghold at the junc- mountaineers, they broke out whenever the 
tion of the Ulwur, Jeypoor and British districts, hands of power were feeble. The Mhair coun- 
In Serohee, the Meena are still the aborigines, try is situated but a very few miles west of 
^{(xtlo7iel Brooke, in Litens.^TotT s Rojas^ Ajmere, and is composed of successive ranges 
than, Vol. //. p, 672.) of huge rocky hills, the only level country being 

Qhtetdrmeefaa, is a branch of the Meena race the valleys running between them. Erorn the 
from whom sprung the Mair or Mera race, the sturdy valour of this race, the rulers of India 
mountgineers of Bajputanah; one of the aborigi- never made any impression on them, noiwith- 
nal races of India, whose country is styled standing their vicinity to the occasional rcsi- 
Mairwarra, or the rejfion of hills.** deuce, for a long period,, of [,the emperors of 

TAd if asr is a branch of the Meena or Maine. Hindustan. In later times the Mhair were 
The Mair is also called Muirote and Mairawut \ the terror of their lowland neighbours; and even 
Mrra js * a mountain* in Sanscrit ; Mairawut the Rajpoots, perhaps, with the sola exception 
and ^airote * of or belonging to the mountain j — of the ^hilla, the bravest men in Indifii dreads 
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their approach. The Mhair of the Mhairma 
hills, occupy the Ararali range running towards 
Ajinir. their chiefs claim to be of Bajput 
descent, but the Koli assert their relaiiotiship 
to them* and they admit having intermarried 
with the Bhil and Meena, and Colonel Dixon 
says that for hundreds of years, they have been 
recruited by refugees and all sorts of rascals 
from Hindustan, and they are probably a very 
mixed race. They are described as rather good 
looking. Colonel Briggs states that the Mah- 
rattas and Mhairwara have their origin from 
Mhair* — Campbell^ p, 45, Tod*s BajattHian^ V, 
L p, 681. Coh^ Myth, Hind, p. ii99. 

The Baugri^ is one of the predatory tribes of 
Central India. Several of these tribes the Moghi, 
Baugri, Bheel, .Sondi^ and Bheelalah, in the 
18th century, were for many years the worst 
enemies to the prosperity of this country. 
The two principal were the Baugri and Moghi, 
who came to Central India origiMally from the 
western parts of India, chiefly from the neigh- 
bourhood of Chittorc. The Moghi hardly 
passed ihe Chumbul, but the Baugri settled in 
the eastern parts of Malwa in considerable 
numbers : and about tlie beginning of the I9tli 
century the Solunkee Kajpoots introduced no 
less than four hundred of them to garrison the 
small fort of Saitaiibaree in Bersiah in which 
district and othe)*s in its vicinity there had 
been for a long period many settlers of this 
tribe. The Baugri are a very brave race of 
Rieii, and though they till the soil and pursue 
occupations of industry from necessity, their 
favourite pursuits were thieving and plundering. 
In these arts they were at once expert ami 
bold. They were also mercenary soldiers, 
ready to serve any one, and to engage in any 
cause for prey. The Baugri were foot soldiers, 
their jamadars or leaders, whom they obeved 
implicitly were usually mounted', Whenever they 
settle, they remain in colonies and even when 
three or four families fix ou a small village, 
they live distinct from the other inhabitants, 
f bis tribe, thougli scattered, preserved a corres- 
pondence, which made them formidable enemies 
to the internal pence of any country in which 
they were numerous. There were not more than 
twelve hundred in the countries of Bagur and 
KantuI, and tlieir immediate vicinity. The 
Meenah and Goc^ur of Hindustan who have 
settled in Central India (though the greater 
Proportion of them are cultivators) have not 
i^orgotten ihe habits of their ancestors ; and 
®i*ny of these classes have distinguished them- 
selves as expert and successful thieves and 
robbers. The same may be said of the Gond 
^ho inhabit its southern frontier.— -ifaZco/iw’s 
; Vol, IL p, 155. 

; The aborigines of Central India, reverence in 
® mild inoffensive way, the sun, moon, tiger 


ahd bhut or household spirits: They use 
tiger’s claws as charms, heap up cairns, and tie 
bits of rags to trees, but in these [last they 
sembie tite hindu. 

The iV'iaA'rfl, a tribe in the bills of Udi);ilir 
are said to be like the$Bhi],but less humanised*; 
— Campbell, pp^ 30 45-6. 

The Goojar, are a numerous race in the N. 
Western Provinces of India, formerly notori- 
ously predatory, but gradunlly becoming more 
settled to habits of peaceful industry. Their 
importance may be rated by their having giveii 
name to the provinces of Goojerat on the 
Western Coast of India, and to Goojerat in the 
Punjab ; also, n great part of the district of Seba- 
runpoor was called Goojerat during the eight- 
eenth century. By the Goojar, themselves, it 
was said to consist of three parts, and the 
division is known amongst them to this da.V, 
and is usually adopted in ordinary converse. 
They are sometimes considered to be among 
the prior occupants of India and have been so 
reckoned by Tod, who, likewise, declares them 
to be a tribe of rajpoots. Sir R. Jenkins says 
that in the Nagpur territory, they consider 
themselves to he Rajpoots, descendants from 
Lava, Kama’s second son, and according to this 
descent, if authentic they have an undoubted 
right to be so considered. The Goojur are 
spread all over the Delhi territory, the Upper 
l)oab and Upper Kohilcund, and they enume- 
rate 84 different tribes. In Delhi, the chief 
tribes are the 


Ohiimayeii, 

KUate,. 

1 Rowal. 

K’butaoa, 

Bursoee, 

1 

In the Doab, — 


Sookul, 

Jindhur, 

1 Budkanfl, 

Bysle, 

Peciwan, 

Kusaiie, 

Mayee, 

Butar Adhuna, 

House, 

Rat’hec, 

Cheche Kutseean, 

Khoobur, 

Bhuttee, 

RamayD, 

Moondiin, 

Kusouiiee, 

Khare, 

Nagree, 

Kudahun, 

Butesur, 

Touhiir, 

Dede, 1 

Chotkime, 

Goi'see 

Kunaoa. 

In Rohilcund, — 


Butar 

Motif*, 1 

Jindhur, 

K’hoobnr. 

Sooradne, | 

Mubynsee, 

K^Uaro, 

Jattee, 

Poorbur, I 

Kusaae. 


All these tribes intermarry, on terms of 
equality, the prohibited Got or clan being only 
those of the father, mother, and paternal and , 
maternal grandmother. The Goojar race has 
largely pressed into the central provinces of -, 
t'eiitral India and have settled down to agii«; 
cultural pursuits, and those in Hoshangabiid 
and Nimar are good farmers. In 1811, Colonel 
Tod’s duties called him to n survey amidat the 
ravines of the Chumbul of the tract called 
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Ckwjttlrgiir, d dblriet inhabited by the (Sioejar 
tiibe^ Turbulent and independent, like the 
sons of Eeau^ their band against etery mata and 
every man’s hand against themj about the 
pi^cidle of the eighteenth century, their nominal 
pnnee, SooraJ Mul, the Jit chief of Bhurtpore, 
had pursued exactly the same plan towards the 
population of these villages, whom he captured 
in a night attack, that Janmeja did to the 
Takahac^ as described in the Mahabarat, he 
tbrear theni into pits with combustibles, ittid 
atdtually thus consumed them, tluritig the 
mutiny and rebellion of 1857-58 in Northern 
India, many of the Gujars of Uindostan again 
gave play to their predatory propensities — 
Bajasthan^ Yol, I. — Elliot* ft ^wpp. 

Glon.) 


Oudhi — lies between Nepaul and the N. 
W. Provinces. It contains no mountains. In 
the Gondali district, the boundary is on the 
ridge of the first range of low but abrupt hills 
of the Himalaya ; elsewhere it is in the plains 
and is a part of the alluvial valley of the Gan. 
ges and of some of its tributaries. It consists 
of 12 revenue distriets, in 4 divisions, with an 
area of 24,060 sq. miles and a population of 
11,282,368. 


Makomtdana. 
Syed 51.679 

Shaikh* Milki, Malik 
Koraishi ... 166,561 
Pathan, Khandan Ho. 

hilla 191,880 

Moghul ..4 26,672 
JUahomedan Converts 
from higher Castes. 


Bhale Suitau 1,699 

Khanazada 

... 2,093 

Rajpoot 

... 6,775 

Mewate 

... 2,140 

Converts from 36 low 

Hindoo (ktstesi 

Brahman 

1,397,808 

Bengali 

128 

Jat 

10,845 

Jain 

56 

Kahatrya 

662,946 

Kayath 

148,923 

Khatri 

13,374 

Kashmiri 

219 

Marwari 

74 


Panjabi 

93 

Sikh 

4,752 

Saraok 

4 

Vaishya 

241,466 

Ahir 

1,167,499 

Banya 

143,362 

Bhat 

62,200 

Barheire 

134,844 

Chamar 

1,030,467 

Dhobi 

161,004 

Pa race 

649,741 

Telir 

213,999 

Kabar 

288,263 

Koree 

.360,173 

Kurmee 

764,422 

Lohac 

122,573 

Lodha 

350,907 

Mali 

107,732 

Murao 

406,868 

Nao 

220,759 

Aborigines, 

Dom 

14,925 

Nat 

13,093 

Pahari and others. 30 


There are thirty orders of religious mendi- 
cants, amongst whom are, 

Obshami 40,999 I Byragi ... 6.230 
Jti^ ... 8,642 jaad’hu ... 9,823 

At the^ census there were 3 Arabsi 90 Abye- 
slhiAtt-Nogroes, 150 Iraki (Turkish Arabia), 
Jews, 29 Persians, and 10 Turks. 


This Borth WeH l*roDin(xi terHfory is a 
politicat and revenue division of British India^ 
with an area of 88,690 square miles, a popula- 
tion of 30,036,098, and a revenue of 3, 942, 177, 
divided into 36 districts. It lies between I 
23» 51^ iiid 80"' V N. and ^7'’ 4^ and 84“ 40' 
B. The prevailing languages are the Oordoo, 
Pahari, Hindi and Nagari; 


Hindoos ^5fi75f0n iviz : 
Brahmin ... 3,451,692 

Ksbatrya... 2,827,768 

Viiisiya ... 1,091,250 

Sttdra . ... 18,304,809 

Btiddhis and jain 75,629 
Parsee 120 

Sikh ... 1,426 

Other religious 
sects ... 195>977 


MahomedAnS 4jl05>206 
Not filassitied 2,207,576 
Sheikh ... 1,140,208 
Pathan ... 515 426 

syed ... 17u,248 

Moghul ... 41,748 

Christians Viz. 3U,.50l 
European ... 21,881 

I Mixed ... 3,068 

1 Native* ... 4,702 


Two-thirds of the population are engaged 
in agrioultural pursuits. 


Soldiers ... 20^454 

Prie.sta ... 176;70i 

Pundits ... 40,344 

Doctors ... 11,828 

Seb nol masters 5, 3 1 2 

Druggists ... 18,497 

Surgeons ... 17,458 

Actors ... .^09 

Conjurors ... 1,970 

Picture-painters 140 

Musicians ... 1.320 

Dancing girls. 8,065 

Do. boys. 334 


Ropo dancers, 165 

Bards and acrobats 3,78.1 
Servants ... 1,413,987 
Water carriers 1.54,022 
Barbers ... 343,893 
Washermen,... 207,568 
Sweepers ... 206,418 
Inn-keepers ... 16,405 

Buyers, sellers. ,.954^732 
Carriers ... 437,338 
Land proprietors, 
and tillers 17,517,422 
i Labourers ... 3,824,956 


Weavers chiefly of fabrics and dress 1,500,000 !? 

Food and drink makers 1,000,000/! 

Arts and Mechsnics... ... ... 333,333! 

Dealers in metals 733,038 

„ „ Vegetable substances ... 374,820 

„ ,, Animal „ ... 49,876 

Book-sellers... * ... 787 

Gold and Silver smiths .. 135,515 


Non-productive and Indefinite. 


Beggars 

Prostitutes 

Eunuchs 

Pimps 

Mourners 

Alm»-t.ikers . . . 
Pedigree ma- 
kers 

Flatterers for 

gaiin 

Vagabond 

House-painter. 
Disorderly (bad- 

maash) 

Grave-diggers... 


479,016 

26,806 

2.51 

321 

29 

in 

28 

226 

1 

16 

974 

97 


Enr-piercers ... 
Makers of Caste 

marks 

Wrestlers 

Charmers 

Sturdy beggars.- 
Professional thieves 

Informer 

•Rangmen 

Fortune-tellers.. 

J estert 

Astrologers'.. 
Mimics ... < 
Divers ... < 
Miscellaneous 


51 

2 

4 

35 

23 

1 

133 

8 

851 

1,123 

m 

143 

22,634 


The FunjabiMA 33 revenue districts: in an 
area of 101,829 square roilesj with a popula- 
tion of 17,611,498 more than half ot whort», 
or 9,403,8*10 are agriculthral, and 
are not difectly connected with the land. 1“ 
population is 173 to the square mile, TahgJJe 
from 6i96'ih Juliundhur to 77 and T3i itt tne 
Derajat and in desert Mooltan; 
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Europeaii 

Euraslaa 

Asiatic... 

jfahonudaM, 

via. 

Hiscemofih 

ous 

Syud 

Moghul .. 

Pathan 

Belooch..... 


23«554| vi^. 
... 17,674 
... 8.379 

... 2,601 
, 9,387, 68{f, 


5,070.231 

2,12,540 

99,026 

? 


Bhatti, Chib, 
Jungoa Tewana; Sir- 
gal ; Gbeba, lUugbar, 
Misce Igneous. 


Ifiudoos and Sikha^ via. 

Various .. 2,438,122 

Brahmina . 800,547 

Khattn ... 884,829 

Rajpoots, Hill 213,168 
Rajpoots, 


Plains. 
Banya . 
Arora . 
Bhatya . 
Rayath . 
Sudh 
Labauah 
Jat... 

Tag ah 
(rujar 
Ahir... 


121,129 

267,953 

477,269 

26,543 

14,273 

17,799 

47,690 

1,876,091 

9,212 

112,319 


Jat 

1*309,399 

Kambob. ... 

57,181 

Ghakkar ... 

27,683 

Kalal 

26,405 

Bhuod 

26,414 

Kaneyt ... 

86,269 

Sati 

11,498 

Ohirath ... 

115,257 

Kharnl 

28,815 

Chang 

57,795 

Rural 

17,329 

Other Creeda, 

viz. 

Kat'hia ... 

2,715 

Buddhist and Jain. 

Wuttii ... 

18,217 

Blioti ... 

278 

Meot... 

130,385 

Bhabali ... 

14,091 

Mina 

45 

Various ... 

21,821. 

Gugar 

424,095 

Parser 

414 

Paracha ... 

12,784 

Sanseo 

40,869 

Khoga ... 

54,969 

Baoriah ... 

19,141 

Kashmiri ... 

230,8.50 

Barnee ... 

3,179 


The Chamar are included amongst the 
Hindoos jind Sikh an.d are 654,406 in num- 
ber. 


lions are dispersed through thu valleys in tmall 
rude hamlets near their pastures or places of 
defence. 

The Bhil inhabit the northern part of tbp 
chain of ghauts running inland parallel vitli 
the coast of Malabar, On one side they arp 
bordered by the Koli, and on another by the 
Gond of Gondwiina. They came prominently 
and unfavourably before their British rulers, in 
the early part of the 1 9th century. During thp 
contests for supremacy in Khandesh between 
the Mahrattas and the roahomedan Moghul, from 
which in A. D. 1 803 a fearful famine resulted ip 
the country north of Ahmednuggur, the/'whoje 
of the Bhil race formed into gangs of plunder- 
ing assassins, and settling them occupied the 
British Government from 1825 to 1833. But 
their readiness to become predatory has marked 
them as bold, daring, and predatory marau- 
ders, and occasionally mercenaries, but invarir 
ably plunderers. The northern part of the chain 
of ghauts, and the country at its base, is in- 
habited by the Bhil • that part to the south of 
Bauglan and the country at its base, as far south 
as Bassein, is inhabited by the Koli, a tribe 
somewhat resembling the Bhil, but more civi- 
lized and less predatory. The Bheel possest 
the eastern part of the range, and all tlie 
branches that run out from it towards the east, 


Bhil or Bhil are one of the many 

tribes who entered India prior to the Aryan race 
and the rajput, and been forced by the later 
emigrants into the secluded forest tracts, There 
are many such tribes in Central India, the 
Bhil, ](ol, Mera, Chooar, Serya, 

8arja, Ahir, amrGoojur, many of them dwelling 
in the forest tracts of the Son, Nerbudda, and 
Mahaimddy, the mountains: of Sargooja, and 
Chota Nagpore,a number of them being still but 
little removed from savage life, and whose dia- 
lects are as various gs their manners. These 
are content to be called the * sons of ihe earth,’ 
or ' children of the forest,’ while their con- 
querors, the rajpoois arrogate celestial descent. 

Colonel Tod writing in the early part of 
the 19tb century, tell us (Travels, p. 84) 
that taking a aeotioo of about sixty miles in the 
alpine Aravnlli, from the ascent at the capital 
of Ooflypoor (Udipur), passing through Oguna, 
Panurna and Mirpoor, to the western descent 
near Sbohi, the land is inhabited by communi- 
ties of the aboriginal races, living in a state of 
primcyal and almost savage independence, own- 
ing no paramount power* paying no tribute, 
hut with all the simplicity of republics, their , 
leaders, with liie title ofrawut, being here-: 
ditary. The raw ut of the Oguna commune, in 
ColouelTod’s tinie„could assemble 6ve thousand 
an^aeyerai ethers ooulcl;,; on occasions, 
? "Ihcir habita- 


as far as south of Poona ; Ihe^ even spread 
over the plains to the east, especially north of 
the Godavery, and the neighbourhood of the. 
Wurda. On the north, they extend beyond 
the Taptee and Nerbudda. Both the Bheel 
and the Koli are numerous in Giizerat. south 
of Poona the Bheel are succeeded by the Ramu- 
si, a more civilized and subdued tribe, but 
with the same thievish habits as the Bhil. 
They have no language of their own, are more 
mixed with the people, and resemble the Mah- 
ratla in dress and manners ; whereas the Bhil 
differ from the rest of the people in language, 
manners and appearance* Of the latter Mr. 
Elphinstone remarks, that, although they live 
quietly in the open country, they resume their, 
wild and predatory character whenever they 
are settled in a part that is strong, either fxoBv 
bills or jungle. The Earaoosi do not exteudi 
farther south than Kolapore, or furtheo? 
than the line of Bejapoor. The Bhil,, * th«l 
Kuli of Guzerat and the Gond are considem 
ed to be remains of aborigines of India. Tbe'< 
two latter classes here alluded to, have main-*; 
tained more of their original character than; 
the Bheels ; they baye probably been less dia»> 
turbed. 

The Bhil clans are now in a state of greaik 
moral transition ; but those of Kandesh, ne|urly> 
to the early part of the 19th century cohUag^ 
to sally from their, fastness and committed 
ravages upon the villages of the plains. 



IHIIU. 

iftiaikr^Vere^takm by the Bombay Govern- 
mentiti 1818 to reclaim the BhiU of 
desh Sir John Malcolm considered that success 
would only be partial unless corresponding 
measares were adopted for reclaiming the Bhils 
Of Burwani and this view was given effect to. 

Fire-arms, says Tod, are only used by the 
ebiefs and headmen ; the national weapon being 
the or bamboo bow, having the bow- 

stting from a thin slip of its elastic 

bstk. Kach quiver contains sixty barbed ar- 
rows, a yard long. The Bhil, from ancient 
times, use the fore and middle fingers of their 
right hand to the string of their bow holding 
tile arrow between the two fin'^^ers. AUhou^h 
they claim descent from every race of rajpoot, 
and prefix the tribe, as Ghohan Bhil, Gehlote 
Bhil, Praraar Bhil, &c., their origin is evinced 
in the gods they worship and their prejudices as 
to food. One tribe the Oojla Bhil or pure 
Bhil will eat of nothing white in colour, as a 
white sheep or goat ; and their grand abjura- 
rstioii is, by the white ram. 

Their ancient position is well illustrated by 
the circumstance of their claiming the right to 
instal rajput princes when Bappa fied, the com* 
panions of his flight were two, one of Oondree, 
in the valley of the present capital ; the other, 
of Solanki descent, from Oguna Fanora, in the 
western wilds* Their names, Baleo and Dewa, 
have been handed down with that of Bappa, and 
the former had the honour of marking the teeka 
of sovereignty v'ith is own blood on the fore- 
head of the prince, on the occasion of his taking 
the crown from the Mori. The descendants of 
Baleo of Oguna and of Dewa the Oondree Bhil, 
still claim the privilege of applying the teeka 
oU the inauguration of the descendants of Bap. 

P®- 

Oguna Pancra, says Colonel Tod, is the sole 
spot in India which enjoys a state of natural 
freedom. Attached to no state, having no 
foreign communications, living under its own 
patriarchal head, its chief, with the title of rana, 
whom one thousand hamlets scattered over the 
forest-drowned valley’s obey, can, if requisite, 
appear at the bead of five thousand bows.” He 
is a bhoomia Bhil of mixed blood, from the 
Solanki rajpoot, on the old stock of pure (oojia) 
Bhil, of Mewar. Besides making the teeka of 
blood from an incision in the thumb, the Oguna 
chief takes the prince by the arm and seats 
him on the throne while the Oondree Bhil holds 
the salver of spices and sacred grains of rice 
used in making the teeka. 

The Bhil have now no separate language, 
endive been largely converted to mahome- 
ddbtsin.— /JW’s Travels, p. 84. Tod^s 

724.) 

' i>jksmorofCe^ India,. are fishermen, boat 

HM and palki«bearers. 


a lowiri^^ in Saguft^ '#? 

Qolur, a tribe in Bhandariii.' ' ‘• 

Ckamar, is a* tanner, a currier, a lenther 
worker, shoe-maker, and has his name from 
chamra, leather. The Chamar race have many 
divisions, and form a large part of the non- 
hindn and non-aryan races of Hindustan. In 
the Peninsula, they are few and ^reside outside 
villages. They are generally said to be divided 
into seven classes : viz. the ** Jatooa,” in the 
North-West, Dehli, Bohilcund and the Doabs ; 
the " Kateean," in Bundelcund and Sagur; 
“ Kooril,” in the Central and Lower Doab ; 
the Jyswara,” near Allahabad, Jouiipur*/ 
Mirzapnr and Benares ; the “ Jhooseea” in 
Ghazipur and Behar ; the Azimghurea,” in 
Azimgliur, and Gorukpur, and the “ Birberea,” 
and “Kori” or “ Korichamra” in Oiidh,— 
{Elliot. Supp, Gloss.) These seven do noteat to- 
gether nor intermarry. The Jatooa are chief 
in the North West*: the Dehli territory, Kohil- 
cund, and the Upper, and part of ('ciitral Donb 
are their seats. The Kaean are in Bundlecund 
and Saugor. The Kooril occupy the greater 
part of the Central and Lower Doab. The 
Jyswara meet them in the neighbourhood of 
Allahabad, and extend throiigli Jonnpoor, Mir- 
zapoor, and Benares, to the neighbourhood of 
Sydpoor Bhitree, where they are met by the 
jiinosea, who occupy Ghazeepoor and Behar. 
The Azimgurhea have their seats in Azimgurli 
and Goruckpoor ; and the Koree or Korcham- 
ra in Oiidh. The last are generally engaged in 
the occupation of weaving. 

Other names are mentioned besides these 
seven, as the Jatlote of Bohilcund ; the Ahar- 
war, Sukurwar and Dohur, of Central Doab ; 
but as these latter avow some connection with 
the Kooril, they may perhaps be included in 
that tribe. In Behar we meet also with sub- 
divisions of Gureya, Megahi, Dukshinia, Can- 
oujea as well as the Jhoosea and Jyswara above- 
mentioned ; all tending to show that the divi- 
sion into seven clans is imaginary. 

The Dohur are mentioned in ** Steele’s Sum- 
roary,” p. 128,” as existing in the Decoan along 
with Kutnee (coblers) and Duphgur (Dubgtf 
maker of oil bottles) ; but he does not include 
them amongst Chumars, of whom he enume- 
rates the following classes ; Sultangar, Ms- 
rat’he, Paradosh, Pardesee, Huralbhutel, Du- 
balee, Woje, Chour. The race are deemed anclean> 

Kurea Brahmin gor Chumsr, 

To ke sath. ua ootriye par-— 

that is, go not in the same boat with a black 
brahmin or* a white cliumar, both objects 
being oonsidereil of evil omen. Many of tim 
Chumar of Central India have joined the re- 
formed Bat-nami sect. The Chumar of Hindu? 
Stan, in respect tQ^nnmberf iDd avocatioiiS| 
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iibiE india; 

{nihe lame ^Bition 8S the pariahs oftha QQmm{aAiy,--^(ElUoi. Campklh pp- 
south of the peninsula. The general belief as 107, 123, 124.) 

to the non Aryan races is that they are ^ /» the lenf-ordeal is followed by sew- 
a section of the great Turanian stock, who ing up the accused in a sack and letting him 
have been subdued and depressed by the down into water waist deep ; if he manage, in 
Aryan and by origin and nature are averse his struggles for life, to raise his head above 
to caste distinctions and brahminism. In Central water he is finally adjudged to be guilty. Then 
India, there has been a great spiritual move- comes the punishment. The extraction of the 
ment of the non-Aryan races, the Oliamar, the tseth is said in Bastar to be effected with the 
Dhobi and others, who have been joining the idea of preventing the witch from muttering 
reformed sects of the Kabir Panthi, Satnainiand charms, but in Kumaon the object of the ope* 
others. The Chamar of Chatis-ghur have become ration is rather to prevent her from doing mis- 
Sathnami sectarians and have raised them- chief under the form of a tiger, which is the 
selves in the social scale. The Chamar of Indian equivalent of the loupgarow. 
northern India perform all the labours to which Hadi, is a helot race spread over all 
the Dher or pariah of Southern India attend, Bengal, and take their name from the abori- 
as also the work of the Chamar, and the Dhor ginal Santali word for man, had,'* and 
of the South of India. The Chamar are the from their name has been supplied such 
labourers of hindustan, in addition to their own terms as hadd,** base low-born ; had^ 
profession of euriug skins. They are the sudras duk** a sweeper : “ liunda** bog, blockLead, 
of modern hindu society. The Chamar forma imp; hudduka, a drunken sot, &c., also, 
large proportion of the population of Hindu- ** Uadi** in low Bengali, lladicath,'* is the 
Stan, and are labourers, cultivators, leather- name of a rude fetter or stock, by which the 
workers and shoe-makers : most of the syce, or landholder used to coiifiiie his serfs until they 
horsekeepers of Hindustan are Chamar. The agreed to his terms. It means literally the 
Chamar of Bengal is dark, rather small, but helot’s log and it was also used for fastening the 
active and well knit. They have never been head of the victim in the bloody oblations 
soldiers. They often are village watchmen, and which the Arvan religion adopted from the 
they act as coachmen, coolies and hired labtmr- aboriginal races, especially in the human sacri- 
ers. In (Jhatesgliar in the Central Provinces fices to Kali, to which the low castes even now 
a colony of Chamar of the reformed faith have resort in times of special need. In an account 
acquired landed rights and occupy quite an of the last human offerings to Kali, during the 
aristocratic position, III Bengal the lower people famine of 1866, it was mentioned that the 
of the Chamar race eat the dead cattle which bleeding head was found fixed on the har-cat,*' 
they skin and they are much addicted to drink. ». e. helot 'a log. — (^. Hunter, p. 30.) 

In the great isolated plain of Chattisgarh, where The Kurmi, aredlie serai-aboriginal cultivators 
the jungle has not even yet been thoroughly north of the Kumbi, but to the south of the 
mastered by man, the Chamar, who make up Rajput and Jat. They form the bulk of the 
some twelve per cent, of the population, population in the part of Manbhum, near the 
are nearly all cultivators. The creed adopted Damudah river, p. 167,)and are avery 

by them is the “ Satnami”. or “ Rai Dasi” industrious class of quiet cultivators in con- 
a branch of one of the most celebrated siderable numbers in all the central and eastern 
dissenting movements in Indian religious parts of the N. VV. Provinces or in Hindustan 
history. (Rost, Edition of Wilson* » Essays generally, who there attem^ to the finer garden 
OH the religion of the Hindus, Vol, /. p. 113 style of cultivation much more than the Jat 
(1862). No images are allowed, it is not and Rajput, but, like the Jat race are assisted 
oven lawful to approach the Supreme being by their industrious women wno have passed 
by external forms of worship, except the morn- into a proverb for industry-Bhale jot, Koonbin 
ing and evening invocation of his pure name ki, K'hoorpi bath, K’het nirawen apno pt ke 
(Sst-unm), but believers are enjoined to keep sat’b. l r l n • 

him constantly in their minds, and to show They dwell to the south of the Rajput and 
their religion by charily. Even if the creed be Jat, have villages of their own, and are 

weak as a moral support, it is strong as a also spread in detached families or groups, 

social bond, ' and no longer vreighed down by Mr. Campbell considers them to be iden* 

a sense of inferiority, the Satuami hold to- lical with the Kunbi and to occupy from 

Rather and rtesist all attempts from other castes 23® or 24® N. to 16" N. and from the western* 
to re-assert their traditional domination over frontiers of Guzerat to the countries watered 
They are good and loyal subjects, and by the Wynganga. the middle Ganga, and up-; 
when they have grown out of a certain in- per streams of the Nerbuddah. Very few of thw 
stability and improvidence, which may be the become soldiers, and in the valley of the: 
’iRtural result Of their long depressed condition, Ganges, they are looked down upon as mioo 
will become valuable members of the humble tillers of the soil* They are moio ho- 
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Mrous iowar^^ the Jubbulpore and Sattpor ief* 
ntorics where they niinp;le with the Lodha; 
Thepce, weatwarda,: as on both aides of the Ner 
buddahy.in Malwa where they meet the Jat, and 
ibroughout thp southern borders of Hindustan, 
there are numerous Kurini wiio speak Hindi. 
Those in Hindustan, are darker and less good 
looking than brahmins and rajputs, but Mr.. 
Campbell states (p. 03, 94) that they are quitP 
Ariaa in their features, institutions and man- 
xierBr Other authorities, however, mention that 
there is no similarity in the physiognomy of the 
Kurmi and Xunbi. The Kurmi sub-divisions 
are 

Jeshw&r. I PatSn. I Patrihu. 

DhUviai. | Adbonda. | Ghora Charhao, 
but Sir H. Elliot says the seven sub-divi- 
810US are usually enumerated as K’hureebind, 
Puturya, GTjorcburlia, Jjswar, Canoujea, 
Kewut and Jhooneya. 

Wilson, also, says they have seven sections 
and tliat in Central and Eastern Hindustan, West 
and N. West provinces they are the great 
^;riculturists. He says that they are occa> 
sionally seen as predial slaves to which they 
have sold themselves or been sold. 

The GluLftieia of Behar are a sub-division of 
the Kurmi. They form, says Elliot, a large 
class of the cultivators in the Eastern and Cen- 
tral portion of Bengal, few in Delhi and the 
Ijfpper Doab. A race, or races, under the 
different names of Coormee, or Koormee, Kun- 
W, Kunabi, or Koombhee, extend throughout 
the greater part of Hindustan, Berar and the 
western Deccan. They are famous as agri- 
culturists, but fiequently engage in other occu- 
pations. The Kurmi, Kunbi, Jat and llajput, 
ate chief territorial tribes of Kortbern India. 

The Koormi are supposed by Tod to be the 
Sbolmbi of the Dekhan and to be perhaps the 
most numerous, next to the Jat, of all the agri- 
cultural classes. — To^ 8 Rajasthan, VoU II. p, 
37 i. — Elliot*8 Supp. Glossary, 

Jlun or noon. — Amongst the Scythic tribes 
who have secured for themselves a niche with 
tbe thirty-six races of India, is the Huin. At 
what period this race, so well known by its 
mages and settlement in Europe, invaded 
india[^ we know not. l)*Anville, quoting Coa- 
maiBi the* traveller, informs us, that the white 
Htin booupied the north of India; and 
it ip most probable a colony of these found 
their way into Saurashtra and Mewar. It ia 
qo the eastern bank of the Chambol, at the 
ancient Barolli, that tradition assigns a resi- 
to the Hoon ; and one of the oele- 
braUd temples at that place, called the Sengar 
iff tiiq marriage hall of the Hoon 
priuce, who i9 also declared to have been poa- 
sesiied of a lordship on the opposite bgqk, 
qbeupymg tbe jiita of the present town bf 


Bhynsroc; Iw the twelfth otaluiy ike Him 
must haver poesMsed consequence, to oeeupy the 
place he hokis in the ebroniole of the princes 
of Guzerat. The race is not extinct. One of 
the most intelligent of the living bards of In- 
dia pointed out to Colonel Tod thereeideneeof 
some in a village on the estuary of the Myhie, 
though degraded and mixed with other classes. 
— {Tod' a Rajasthan^ Vol. /. p, 109, 1 10. 

Bhomia, ^om hhom land, a landed pro- 
prietor. in Hajputauah, the allodial proprie. 
tor of Mewar, oifahoota of the earliest princes. 
The term bapota itnplies the inheritance or pa- 
trimony, and its holder, if a military vassal, ig 
called ' Bbotnia,* meaning one actually identified 
with the soil (bhom). It is the rnaliomedan 
term wnttun-dar, or meeras-dar and the Cani- 
atchi of Malabar is the Bhomia of Knjasthan. 
The Bhomia is vested with the rights of the 
crown, in its share of the bhog or rent. But 
when their own land is in the predicament call- 
ed * gult'has,’ or reversions from lapses to the 
commune, he is * seized* in all the rights of 
the former proprietor, or by internal arrange- 
ments, they can convey such right by cession 
of the commune. The bhoin is exempt from 
the jureeb (measuring rod) ; it is never assessed, 
and his only sign of allegiance is a quit-rent, in 
most cases triennial and the tax of khur-lakur, 
a war imposition, now commuted for money. 
These allodial tenants, are the yeomen of lia- 
jastban, and as in the districts of Komuimer 
and Mandelgiirh, constitute the lamlwehr, or 
local militia. The Hajpoot vaunts bis aristocra- 
tic distinction derived from the land ; and op- 
poses the title of * Bhomia Raj,* or government 
of the soil, to the * Bania Raj,' or commercial 
government, which he ailixes as an epithet of 
contempt to Jeiponr ; where ** wealth aecumu- 
lates aud men decay." * Bhom rakhwali or land 
[in return for] preservation, is one kind of 
Bhom, the crown itself holds ' bhom rakhwali* 
on its own fiscal demesnes consisting of small 
portions in each village. In S. 17B2, the tur- 
bulent Bhomia on the western frontiers were 
checked by the Kajput chief on their borders 
and the Sindil, the Deora, the Bala, the Bora, 
the Baleoha and the Soda were then compelied 
to servitude. The ancient olaiis> prior to >Sanga 
liana, had ceased, on the rising greatness of 
the subsequent uew division of elans, to bold 
the higher grades of rank ; and bad,in faot> 
merged into the general military landed pro- 
prietors of the country under theterm ^bboomia, 
The Bhoomia, the scions of the earliest princes, 
are to be met with in various parte of Mewar ; 
ithotigh only in those of high antiquity, where 
thev wero defended from oppression by the rocks 
and wildf in which they obtained a footing, ^ 
in Komujipir, the wilds ol Chjuppun, or 
:of/lfond^ugh^ fong pn^ev the Mii|s» 

(where theu> agcioultiikat puiiuito nuuntaui^ 
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wp^UiSmu, KoaHlukviit} 

j/K)iMiftki« mti distinetlj show from 

wlint 8tem«iid when they branched off; and m 
theyeeaaed to bedf anffieient importance to visit 
the court on the neir and continually extending 
rami&oations, they took to the plough. Bat 
while they disdain^ not to derive a subsistence 
from labouring as husbandmen, they never 
abandoned their arms ; and the Blioomia, 
amid the crags of the alpine Aravalli wltere he 
pastures his cattle or cultivates his fields, pre- 
serves ‘the erect mien and proud spirit of his 
ancestors, with more tractability, and less arro- 
gance and folly^ than his more courtly, but now 
widely Separated, brethren. They lorm a con- 
siderable body in many districts, armed with 
matchlock, sword and shield. In Mandelgurli, 
when their own interests and the prince’s unite, 
four thousand Bboomia could be collected. 
They held and maintained without support the 
important fortress of that district, for their 
prince, during half a century of turmoil.— (fod’a 
Rajasthan^ Vol, Lpp. Ifi9, 498. — Campbell,) 

Cheru, a tribe near Palanow, meiiiioned by 
Buchanan of whom nothing is known {Gamp- 
bellypi^Q*) 

CIveroo, aborigines in Ghazeepnr, in part of 
Gorukpur, the soutliern part of Oudh, Benares 
Mirzapur and Beliar. They are sometimes 
said to be a branch of the Rhur. They seem to be 
the same as the Sivira or Seoree, but Buchanan 
considered them distinct. Ihe Cheroo declare 
themselves to be descended from the great ser- 
pent, from which they may be supposed to be 
the Nagbunsi of Magadha. Keniains of build- 
ings attributed to them are found near Buddha 
(xva, Sasram and Uamgbur, and the images of 
Siva and Hanunnan found in them indicate tha 
they belonged to the hindu religion. They ap- 
pesr to have been expelled from their ancien 
abodes by tlie Prainara of Bhojpnr, the IIy<»ban 
of Hurtii, and the Bhoonhar, a little before the 
first mahomedan invasion, about which time 
there seems to have been a general convulsion 
in India, during which several tribes acquired 
their preseut possessions. 'I'lie features of the 
Cheroo are aaid to resemble the occupants of 
the Yiadhya niouiitains. They live by cutting 
Uiiiber, collecting tlrugs, and killing game, and 
though their numbers are very low they con- 
tinue to .create a rajah for every five or six 
houses, and invest him with the tilak in due 
form. The emperor Sher Shah subdued 
Muhartw, a Clmeroo xemiiidar of Behar, which 
seems to have been a last bat strong effort of 
the Cheeioo race. The chief of SingrowU it 
Miczapuf iia a^Checroo, though he calls humlf c 
Beubaua, Sir. H. Elliot suggests that the Sivira. 
Seori end Oberoo, way perhaps be tbe Sauraseni. 
In the Harivansa 4s ^the following p^age, 
<VFrom4hi8 race came <the Sauravira, andvSaura* 

awft. Theigieat kai% BauraseDa has gmu hh 


name to the eouniry over which lie wigned.* 
'Mlwt,Glos,) 

Bhur, an aboriginal race who settled in parts 
of,Oudh, Benares and Behav-^Campbellf jC. 31. 

The Loihi came from Bundlekhund three 
senturies ago. The Kurmi from the Boib 
about A. D. 1620. 

Bajawar, a widely spread aboriginal tribe 
n Pabiraow and Singruli and Kewab, westwairU 
11 parts of Sirgujali and Jaslipore, and numer- 
ous to ihe N. Fj. in the parts of ihe plains 
adjoining the liills. They are the chief iabour- 
ng class in the (jya disiiiet,' near the hills. 
They live in villages as a kind of serfs and 
bearers of burdens, carry pnlaiupiins, and when 
out of employ arc apt to be thieves and rob- 
bers. — Campbell tp. 37-8. 

Badava-hrita^ a man who becomes a slave 
that he may marry a female slave in the family. 
— Wili, Glos. 

Gknyar are a tribe of mountaineers inhabiting 
the mountains bordering on Bengal in the West, 
in Ramgurh and the neighbouring districts.— 
Wile, 

Marubarit the various tribes who are known 
BS banker, soukar and sarra/f or shroff, arc 
the Marwari, the Bhattya, the Vesya Ko- 
mati, the Modi grain seller, and the Bnnia. 
The Marwari arrange themselves into twelve 
tribes, amongst whom arc the Mestri, Agrwala, 
Urwar, Oswal, Sarogi, Kandclvvnl, Bijabargi 
Porwai, some of whom arc Hindus, and some 
are Jain. The Mestri, the Urwar, Bijabargi, 
Kandalwal and Porwnl arc of tbe vaish- 
nava sect of hindus ; the Agrwala are partly 
vaishnava and partly Jain, but the Sarogi and 
the Oswal are wholly jain and it is from 
amongst the Ossi tribes that the jnin priests of 
Abu are chosen. They never use animal food, 
their offerings are fruits and sugar, and the 
Oswal and Sarogi never eat the prnsadli, or 
meat offered to the idols. 

The hanking races are less frequently of the 
sect ; they are distinct races, altogether dis- 
similar in personal appearance, the Marwari 
from the desert being tall, bulky, yellow men 
while the Wani or banya of ihe peninsula are 
smaller and dark coloured. The Banya or 
KoiLali are generally vaisya hindus, though 
some of them worship saiva and some of ih^ 
vishtiu. The Banya are most numerous ia 
Tilingana and in Madras : in tho north and welt 
of Dekbnn there is not perhaps one of them in 
seventy villages, their places then being tak^ii 
by the Marwari and Gujerati. There ire, how- 
ever, many in Punderpore, and Sholapc^ 
Those who die unmarried, are buried,^ all 
others are burned whether belonging to Ilfo 
saiva or vtiishnava sects* Their language in 
their families is Telugu, and it is iptdcenil^ 
them as far as Bombay. But os tbe WMtis 
approadiedt mahrstia becomes mixed iwkhit. 
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The Bapya are essentially shop<^pert of dry by professioii and knom In diffiBient plaees by 
grains, but do a little in mercantile business, differentappellatlons, but calling themseWea Ba- 
aed cultivate, but do not hold the plough. They wari. He says that they are all hindus, and 
are mostly dark men, of short stature. In their use a peculiar dialeet, which is said to be spoh. 
marriages the bridegroom is before or after en in some parts of Guzerat l^ey seem to 
puberty but girls are under age ; the ceremonial be the Bhaora of Peninsular India, who are 
is performed at the house, by a brahmin. The atyled Harii-pardi and Harn shikari and are 
death ahradha are conducted by brahmins, the wild hunters of the jungles and forests. 
Their Janami is put on and the mautrum taught JBauri of Bengal, swine herds by avocation, 
wbeu married. The Waui do not marry nor — TTt/sou. 

eat with the Komati Banyn. They are in Bunturia^ a class of wood-rangers, in the nor- 

considerable numbers in the northern part of them parts of Goruckpur, they are now culti* 
the Nizam’s dominions adjoining Berar, Gorak- vators. 

poor, Cawnpore and Farakhabad. Clioola, a tribe of Tuga in Baghput, so called 

Baghelcundy a territory in Central India, from having come from Cliooloo or Chooro in 
also kuowii as llewa, whose princes are of Bikanir. — Elliot 

the Baghel or Baghela race. The Baghet ac- Gandhilay Hind. A low vagrant caste in 
eordiiigto Wilson are a branch of the Sisodhiya the N. W. Province, who make mats, andex- 
rajputs of Giizerat, who migrated eastwards, hibit feats of activity, they are also thieves.— 
Sub-divisions of the tribe, under dilFereiit de- JFiUon, 

nominations are widely spread through Bundel- Qadaria also Gaduria, from Gadar or Gadur, 
ound, Allahabad, Benares, Gorakpur, Cawn- a sheep, are shepherds of the N. W. Provinces, 
pore and Farakhabad. They are also said to They have several divisions who do not eat 
be of the Ghouhonerace, descended from Komar- together nor inlennarry. The younger brother 
phal (died A. D. 1166) sovereign of Guzerat. marries the widow of the elder brother. The 
The princes of Baghelcund are of this race. In elder brothers do not marry the widow of a 
Guzerat there are many petty chieftains of this younger brother. — 

tribe, as Lunawarra, Maudvie ; Mahera ; Th& Kotri of Hindustan are gardeners and 

Godra ; Dubboyei &c., &c. Another account n Bahar grow the poppy, 
makes the Baghela rajput race, descendants of MalU or Garden Mafli are supposed by Mr. 
Bid Uue. They gave their name to Baghel* Campbell, p. 105 *6. to be a cousiderable and 
cuud, an entire division of Hindustan. They widespread people. 

also occupy Peetapoor and Theraud in Guzerat. Between XJmballa and Delhi are a good 
rajput tribe in Jonpur and many MallL villages, and they are scattered 
Gorukpur formerly notorious for turbulence, about the N. W. provinces as gardeners, 
paft of them became mahomedans prior to They are common about Ajmir, and on the 
Sekundar Lodi’s rule. Tbe Bilk-huria, the southern frontier of Iliiidustan : South of Jub- 
liajwar, and the Bajkumar are ofi shoots from bulpoor, they arc many and mixed with the 
the Buchgoti.— Koormi, and extending with the Kurmi far to 
Bagriy according to Wilson, is the race oc- the east, the Malli into Orissa and the Kuriui 
copying Bagar the tract lying between the S. into Manbhum and other districts of Chota 
W. borders of Hariana and the Sutlej. Ttie Nagporeall through the Mahratta country, they 
tribe are regarded as of the Jal race. Bagar is are mixed with tbe Kumbi, and most of the po- 
atso a tract on the S. W. Malwa; and a tails are either Kunbi or Malli.— (7. p. 
rubber race called Bagri have settled in tbe 106-108. 

eastern parts of Malwa, Hissar and Bliattiana. Mallialy very industrious cultivators and 
Sir H. Elliot says they were originally Haj puts, gardeners, on the north-west frontier of British 
but are now classed as Jats. Some Bagri are India, above the Salt Range, and extending up 
professed robbers. — WUsona Qloaaary, Elliot into Peshawar. They now profess mahomedaa- 
St^Ument, \»m,’^CampbeU, p, 108* 

Bagetdiy a servile race in Bengal and Out- Bai or Raiariy are a fair good-looking class 
tank, whp follow unclean, out of door, avoca- of men dwelling throughout the plains of tbs 
tioos. ^ey are one of the most numerous of Punjab in villages of their own or holding 
tke non-mahomedan castes of Bengal. They divisions of villages on equal terms with the 
are. cultivators, fishermen and watchmen, but and others, and under a similar constitu- 
addicted to dacoity. tion. They are not martial, but apply the finef 

, TAe Tadu of Jeisulmer, who ruled Zabulis' cultivation to the bett landSi .for which th^ 
than and founded Guzni, claim the Cbaghtai pay a high revenue and: are ndaoh appreciated 
as of their own Indu stock : a claim which, by native Governments*/ They are the best 
Colpndi Tod deems worthy of credit. cultivators in the province. 

a predatory tribe, scattered through- Bunialy in the Bmian ' language, 
out India. Wilson deiciibea them as robbers rally the five riveM» and is>« geographical term 
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■pp|icd,M the^tori^ m the nortk-WMt of high eheek bonei, and eompilexkutt not very 
laow, watered Jw the nrera Sind or lediia ; dark, angireatinR an Iodo4)iuiieM element 
the Jhcittm or nydaspeo ; tho Chenab or As* atretchinfr from Barmah across tha Sundatbuna^ 
cesinea ; ^yee or Hydraotes, and tbe (0. y>. 106.) Thou 9 ;h good looking, the B^gali 
Ohsrra or Hypnasis. In the time of Runjeet are small, black, and effeminate in appearande, 
Singh, the Punjab revenues were estimated at remarkable for timidity and superstition, ai 
A6, 250,000, of which, in 1844, the rustoms wellasforsubtlety and art. Their villagesarecom* 
and excise duties amounted to £240,000. In posed of thatched cottages, scattered through 
the time of Baber, the rhinoceros was hunted woods of bamboos or of palms ; their dress ia 
on the plains of Attock and wild animals are the old Hindu one, formed by one scarf round 
still very numerous. The whole population of the middle and another thrown over the ahoiil- 
the Punjab, both high and low, is above the ders. They have the practice, unknown in 
average Arian type. The Punjabi is tall, hand- Hindustan, of rubbing their limbs with oil 
some, high featured and long bearded. The after bathing, which gives their skins a sleek and 
plains of Upper India, in which as Cohmel glossy appearance and protects them from the 
Cunningham remarks {Hist, SikhSy p. 4) the effect of their damp climate. They live almost 
Brahmin and Kshutree races had developed a entirely in rice, and, although the Bengali and 
peculiar civilization, have, however, been overrun Hindustani idioms are more nearly allied than 
by Persian or Scythic tribes, from the ages of English and German, the Bengali language ia 
Darius and Alexander to that of Baber and quite unintelligible to a native of Hindustan. 
Nadir Sbah, and the prominent changes intro- The native of Bengal, alike Hindu and ma* 
duced by them have been alterations in the nature homedan, in physical organization, is feeble 
worship and polytheist religions of the earlier even to effeminacy. His pursuits are sedentary, 
occupant races, the subsequent introduction his limbs delicate, his movements languid, 
of the roahomedan creed, and the long antece- During many ages, he has been trampled upon 
dent immigration of hordes of the Jut from the by men of bolder and more hardy breeds. Cou- 
plaius of Upper Asia. The several civilized rage, independence and veracity are qualiika 
nations in the Indian plains still differ from to which his constitution and his situation are 
each other in manners and language, nearly equally unfavorable. His mind is weak, even 
as much as those inhabiting the corresponding to helplessness, for purposes of manly resist* 
portion of Europe. ance, but its suppleness and its tact move the 

The Hindi tofigue has several dialects. One children of sterner climates to admiration, not 
of these, the Brij-Bhasha or Brij-Bhaka is the unmingled with contempt. Large promises, 
form spoken near Mathura, and takes its name smooth excuser, elaborate tissues of circum- 
from Brij, the tract about Mathura and Brind- siantial falsehoods, chicanery, perjury, and 
ban, where Krishna sported with the Gopin. forgery are the Various weapons offensive and 
The Rangari or Raiigri dialect of Hindi is defensive of the lower Gauges. All its millions 
spoken in the western parts of Hindustan. It do not furnish one sepoy to the native army* In 
is bounded by the Indus on the west, Bundel* Bengal and Bahar the work of labourers ia 
kundon the* east, the Satpurn hills on the done by Bhui, Rnjwar and other aboriginal 
south and Javpur Jodhpur and Jeysulmer on tribes, but Chandal, Dosad, Hari, Bhumait are 
i\\tiioji\i,’-^WiUrM*8Ghasary of Indian UrmSf names of other out caste races.— (C'awpfee/i, jp. 
Elliot's Sftpp, Oioss, 106, 124. Elphmsiont's History of Indian p» 

I’Aa rcrcc, on the Ganges are the 325.) • 

tallest, fairest and most warlike and manly of The Bnimal, in Bengal, is the lowest or 
the natives of British India, they wear the sweeper class. 

turban, and a dress resembling that of the Tho Rajwar are out-caste labourers of Bengal 
mahomedans, their houses are tiled, and built and Bahar. 

in eompact villages in opeiv, tracts ; their food The KoUta race in the west of Bengal and in 
is unleavened w beaten bread.— one*# Assam, are good looking and considered to bo 
History of Jndiatp. S23, 325* high caste Hindus — Campbell, p, 

The Bengali, are in many respects different ATo/r.— In the west of Bengal the Nafr and 

from any other people of India. Most of the his offspring are slaves for ever and are trans- 
populatbn of Bengal have the appearance of ferablc and saleable. In Purneya the Nafi ii 
being Arian , though dark, but some are very sometimea a domestic slave, aometiniea in 
dark, and have thick lips with features either agricultural slave, • ^ 

aboriginal or Indo Chinese. Some have curly Raj-band is a name used by the peoj^oi 
fcair, as if related to the black woolly headed Cooch Bahar to designate themselves. They 
aborigines, who may have stretched across from have adopted many hindu customs, 
the Rajmahal to the Garrow hills, others of the The Praja of Cooch Bahar are cultivators aU 
Bengali people, especially the Uria, with tbe most in a state of serfdom, and in Cutlack^ 
BKuya seem rather to have straight hair, with the barber, washermaD, fishermaui wearer, 
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hfiiUieMrotkKt!, ta^^gaifaeter im daaied 

m^Frajja aad^ltReft aall ihemaelTea and familiaa 
kita 6^.C.B. 

and Cntta«1c are a ser- 
dle race Who follow oncleaii out of door airo* 
aatioffi. They are one of the most numerous of 
the tion^inahomedan castes of Beuiral They are 
imltivators, fishermen and watchroerb but ad- 
dicted to daeoity. These seem identical with 
the Bagtavi of Malwa. — See p. 148. 

AffrvjHUurists , — Many of the cultivators in 
Beufal are mahomedans ; and in all eastern 
Bengal where mahomedans are numerous^ the 
majority are cultivators. 

' CS^oa^-^Amongst the bindus of Bengal, the 
doaliere the roost nummrouH ; after them, the 
Brahmin and Kaist races, are the Bagdi, an 
aboriginal people, and a class of cultivators 
called Kyburto. 

Taa best specimen of the hindu character, 
retaining its peculiarities while divested of 
many of its defects is found among the Raj- 
puts and other military classes in Gaiigetio 
Hindostan. it is there we are most likely to 
gain a clear conception of tlieir hi^h spirit, 
their enthusiastic cootage and generous self- 
devotion, so singularly combined with gentle- 
ness of manners and softness of heart, together 
with a boyish playfulness and almost in- 
fantine simplicity. — Bl^himtone' $ HUtorif oj 
India, p. 875-376. 

Paired rams of whom the Ahir, and the 
Gujar are the chief. 

The A hir, also styled Abhir and Abhira, dis- 
tinguish themselves as the Nand-bansn, Jad Or 
Yadn^ansa and Gwal or Go-wala-bnnsa. These 
intermarry and eat together, and sometimes, 
as near Delhi, they cat with the Jat, Gujar, 
and Hajput. The Ahir arc spread in dilferent 
proportions all over the N. Vi • provinces, west 
of the Jumna, in the Upper, Centre and Lower 
Doabs, in the province of Benares, in Riij- 
pntanah and the Punjab. Some of the Jad- 
bansi have been converted to raahoniedanism 
and are known as Bangar. Those of the Debli 
district who eat with the Jat and Gujar, con- 
form to the usage of the marriage of the widow 
of an elder brother, with the next in seniority, 
9%e Ahir succeed the Gujar as cattle keepers 
to the east and ‘south. They seem to be the 
pastoral people of tfaerajput and brahman coun- 
tries as the Gujar are of the Jat disiricts. The 
aW are not strict hindus, they are a good 
lookinl; people like tlmse of the upper class of 
HindUStafr^iaBd in addition to cow keeping, they 
have villages, in considerable tnmts are almost 
thaptiaeipal landholders, and ore fair agricultu- 
riaU. The Abir are not found in the eountries 
occupied either by the Jat or the Gntfar, and do 
noteatenit general^' east into Bengal, but there 
nro ntawy of thil* m>the ‘tract j (Mi betw 

Bajpot iooimtry 4^ toe 
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part of Rohilcond, they 4nem to totond into 
tbh 8. Bi of Bajputanah end > of the Behli 
eonnlry, are found about the Jnnxna near Mut^ 
tra and in many places furtoer oast, and there 
are many of them in the Benares ‘ and Behar 
divisions. They are said to have been we^ 
known in ancient times in Quzerat and (he 
Mabratta country, about Asirghir, and to he 
numerous still in Kntyawar. Indeed, the west- 
ern country was Abhira or the country of the 
Ahir, and they are said once to have been 
powerful in Guzerat. Asirghir derives its name 
from Asa Ahir, a noted leader of the tribe.— 
Abhira, the country of the Ahir was the 
ancient name of the western countries of 
Guzernt and Kaiyawar. 

In Hindustan, the term is now professional ; 
but in the Mahabarata, the Ahira are mention- 
ed as a shepherd or pastoral race in Baurashtra, 
and the Abhira are mentioned as a pastoral 
shepherd race, settled near the lower course of 
the Indus, in a tract known to classical writers 
as the Abiria of Ftolewy, lying north of the 
Sahyadri mountains and of Syrastrene.— IPii/a, 
Glom. CampebeU,pp*\^%-^» 

Gnjar, the name of a racespread through Hin- 
dustan who are supposed to have given their 
name to the Gujernt districts of the Panjab and 
to the peninsula of Gujerat. 'I’hey are well known 
agriculturisis in the North Western Provinces. 
Whether of the Hindu or mahoraedan faith, 
they everywhere prefer pasturage to the plough. 
The Gnjur, are numerous everywhere in the Sikh 
territory. The Gujuru, in Kashmir, are shep- 
herd proprietors, said to have come from Guze- 
rat in the Punjab, They live in Joghouses, in 
recesses at I lie foot of the Panjab, and in the 
woods. TheGujiirare numerous in the Pun- 
jab and probably of primitive antiquity. They 
have not lost the pastoral habits of their race ,' 
but they devote much attention lo agriculture, 
and they are more industrious and less predatory 
than their liretliren of Hiiulosiun.— (AWrd* 
of Govi, of India, No, VIL) 

In 1867, in the Revolt in India the whole 
of the Gujar villages all around Delhi, after 
fifty years of compulsory quiet, broke ont and 
plundered all over that district, within a few 
hours of the outbreak of the mutiny ; when- 
ever any fugitive, during the iBUtiny> came 
to a Gujar village they were invariably 
plundered. The instant the strong arm of a 
Government was removed, these and other pr®' 
datory races resumed their ancient ;habil«. They 
are now cultivators and beepers of cattle and 
buffaloes living In separate wUnges of their own* 
numerous ahont Delhi, and in tha Merut ana 
l^harunpuT diatficta of the Doab, 

Professor Wilson says they profess to dcs' 
oend from Rajput fathers by -wodnicn^of 
ctotev^ >coimidoi!»itooni^o» baYtftfi 
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given Ihew np|)rtlaJliont to the pnneipalUy <rf bat Cuptahi Gunainghajii eonekfeied a aiiilion 
Guzewt, in-the weefcofladw, and to the diatriot would be the more cotreet nunbiii'*. The total 
of the »ame name in the Punjab. Sir John in all India is million. Li the former Sikh 
Meleolitt who are also Hindus territory, all were not of the Sikh religion, 

bare raised themselves to power by means The people and dependent rulers of jiaclakh 
not dissimilar to those used by the Jat. Almost profess Lamaic Buddliism, but the Tibetans of 
all the thieves in Hindustan are of this Jribe. Iskardo, the Durdoo of Gilghit and Kuhkaand 
They are numenms in Punjab, on the Northern Bimba of the rugged mouiitains, are mabo^ 
fronuer of British India, in Swat and the adja- medaris of the shia sect. I he peopleofKashvj- 
cent hillSjandiiithehills a bout Kashmir and they mir, Kishtwar, IVhimbur, Pukhli, anxl of tbo^ 
arc said to have preceded the Swat tribe as the hills south and west to the Salt liange and the 
iiihabitanls and owners of part of the Hnzarah Indus, arc mostly simni mahomedans, as are 
district, east of the Iirdus. In the hills about likewisethe tribes of Peshawur and of the valley 
Kashmir, the Giqar have pastoral vagrant habits, of the Indus southwards, as also the inbabiM 
They are very numerous in the Puiijab country taiits of Mooltan, and of the plains northward 
and give their name to the town and district of as far as Pind-dadun-khan, Cliiineeot end 
Gujerat, in the plains of the Punjab, where, al- Depalpoor. The people ol the Himalaya east- 
so, names from the same race are frequent. In ward of Kishtwar and llhirabur, are hiodiis of 
all the northern, if not in all the Jat country, the the brahmiuical faith, with some buddhist colo- 
Gujar are much mixed with the Jat and f^orm nies to the north and some mahomedan farni* 
a considerable part of the population. They lies to the southwest. The Jat of the Manjha 
are numerous in all northern Rajputanah, and and of tlie Malwa districts, in the Panjab, 
extend into Malwa and the adjoining parts of are mostly Sikh, but perhaps not one-third of 
Central India as far east as Bundelcund, one the whole population between the Jhelum and 
of the chiefs in which is a Gujar. The last Jumna, has as yet einbrnced the tenets of Na- 
Nagpore prince is stated to have been a Gujar, nak and Govind, the other two-thirds being 
but there are at present, no Gujar in Guzerat still equally divided between mahomedanism 
and according to Mr. Campbell, the origin of and brahminism. Most of the modern Sikh in 
the name of this district is not known. Those no way separate from their tribes and are known, 
located in the cast in hindustao, trace their as Jat, or Khatii, or Brahman Sikh, one 
origin from the west. member of a family being frequently a 

The Gujar are generally a fair good looking SingMi while others are not. Their written 
people especially those towards the N. W. Iron- character in use is called Gurumukhi. it it 
tierofiiuiia, and have no resemblance to the pre- the Devanagavi, in form, but with difi'ersnt 
Arian races. Those to the North of Delhi are | powers to the letters. The Sikh are the only 
mahomedans, but to the East and South they sect whose religioii teaches them not to smoke 
are sometimes half mahomedans sometimes half tobacco. They have, however, no objection to 
hindus, but so very lax as to be considered a sect other narcotics, opium and bhang, — snuff taking 
apart.-— ( ComjpdefZ, p. 1 01 .'1. is not so common. Smoking was first probi-: 
Malcolm's 8iJcJis,p. 136. Elliot's Supp. Glos,) bited by the tenth Guru, Govind SiiigMi, whose 
The Sikh tjre not a- race, but a body chief objection to it hppears to have been that 
of religionists, who take their name from t lie the habit was promotive of idleness, as people 
hindi word, “ siklina” to learn, Sikh meaning a would sit smoking and do nothing, 
disciple. For a short time, the sect rose into Jat, a great race along the banks of the Indus 
a great nation in the country lying between In- from the Punjab to Sindh and to the banks of 
dia and Affgbanistan. During the 16th and the Jumna, in Hurriann, in the N. West pro- 
I7th centuries, Nanak and Govind, of the vinces, Bhurtpor, Dludpor, and Bikanir, some 
Kbutree lace, with their succeeding gurus, ob- of whom, according to Wilson, claim to have 
tained a few converts to their religious views come from Ghuani and the far West, and 
among the Jat peasants of Lahore and the others, claim to bo descended from yedu^ ; 
southern banks of the Sutlej. Towards the close an ancient prince, eldest son of Yayali. They / 
of the 18th century, they grew to be a great are supposed to be the descendants of the Oel». 
iiation, with an indaence extended from the or Yue Chi of antiquity. Tljey are a bold^ 
Karakorum mountains to the plains of Sind, industrious people, and the raj»h of BburtpOr^r' 
and from Delhi to Peshawur. Their dominions is a Jat. There are two sub-divisions ^ them;, 
were included between the 28th and 36th the Dha and Hele, or Bachhade and Deawale» 
parallels of north latitude, and the Tlstand but there are many tribes. They are partly 
77th meridians of east longitude. This tract of the Sikh, partly hindu and partly ot 
consists of broad plains slightly above the sea mahomedan religions. . ' 

level, or uounUin ranges two or three miles The Jat race is regarded by Mr. Campbell at ^ 
^*gh. The Sikb population of the Punjab-has belonging to the Arian famUy* but to 
bie» estimated at 600^000 aoala, appeared in. India later than the 
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hfediis. hindu in maeh <if their as the np^r Jumna, in all which territories 

speech laws and mannersi bat have some th^ are still, in every way, the dominant popu- 
gramihatical forms of speech not to be^ traced lation. Over great tracts of Hindustan, three 
in the earlier brahminioai writings. The Jat villages out of four are Jat, and in each Jat 
trito present the moat perfect example of the village, this race constitute perhaps two-thirds 
democratic and more properly Indo-Oermanio | of the entire community, the remainder beirij^ 
raoes. They constitute, over a great part of low caste predial slaves, with a few traders, and 
India, an upper and dominant stratum of society, artisans. The Jat extend continuously from the 
and have, to a great degree given their own tune Indus over Hajputanah. The great seat of 
and colour to many provinces. In great part Rajput population and ancient power and glory 
of Jat land, the great body of the free people was on the Ganges ; but since vanquished there 
are Jat, and retain their original institutions in by maliomedans, the chief Rajput houses have 
the greatest purity, little modified by modern retired into the comparatively unfruitful count. 
Iwahminical laws. In the west country their rits now known as Rajpuianah where, however, 
name is pronounced Jat, but in the Punjab and the Jat is the most numerous part of the people, 
in the east country, it has the long sound of Jat. They share the lands with the Meena, the re- 
Some of the Jat are of the mabotnedan religion mains of the Brahmin population and the dotni- 
some’ of the hindu faith in the west and iu nant Rajput, but they have the largest share of 
Sindh : of the Sikh sect in great part of the the cultivation. The northern part of Raj- 
Punjab, and some in the east and near Bhurt- 1 putanah was partitioned into small Jat repub- 
pore, assimilating iu their dress to their religious ■ lies before the Rajput were driven back from 
confreres. This has impressed ®a«y with the : Ajoodiah and the Ganges. The southern and 
belief that these religionists differ from each j more hilly parts of Hajputanah are not Jat, but 
other also in race, but by tracing this popula- | are occupied by the Mhair, Meena and Bhil; 
tioii, the differences in the type disappear and ; but in Malwa, again, the Jat are numerous and 
the one exireine is found to merge into the seem to share that province with Rajputs and 
other. There may, however, be a different race Kuubi. Those of Beluchistan are described by 
on the west, and those on the west are pastoral . the people of Candahar, as ffne athletic men, 
and predatory, while Captain Burton lueutioua ! with handsome features but rather dark. Those 
without quoting his authority, that a wander- ' in Upper Sind, up the course of the Indus, and 
ing predatory tribe bearing their name is found in the south-western Punjab, are for the most 
oil the western parts of Central Asia, about part of the mahomedan religion. They have 
Candahar, Herat and Meshad. been long subject to foreign rule and seem to be 

The Jat of the lower Indus, appear to be of somewhat inferior to their unconverted brethren, 
the same race as the Brahui and are almost Jn all the east of Beluchistan, the Baluch arc 
black. . but a later wave and upper stratum. There, 

The Jat are not found in Afghanistan, but iu about the lines of communication between India 
Beluchistan in proceeding eastwards by the and Western Asia, in the provinces of Sewestan 
Bdlan Pass and other routes, there, they succeed „||(] Kuch Gandava. The Jat form probably 
the Tajik and Dehwar of the west of Alghanistan tbe largest portion of the agricultural population 
aad the vicinity of Candahar, and occupy the und to be the original owners of the soil, 
plains and the hilly country, descending into the west, advancing through Rajputanab, 
the plains, spread to the right and left along we meet the Jat of Bhurtpore and Dliolpore. 
the Indus and its tributaries, occupying upper Gwalior wasa Jat fortress belonging, as is sup- 
Sindh oil one side, and ibe Punjab, on the pojgd by Mr. Campbell, to the Dholepore chief, 
other. But in the Punjab, they are not found »fbey do not go much further south in this 
in any numbers north of the Salt Range, and in direction. From this point, they may be said 
the Himalaya, they are wholly unknown, which jq occupy the banks of the Jumns, all the way 
would seem to show that the Jat did not enter the hills. The Delhi territory is principally 
India by that extreme northern route. Also, u country and from Agra upwards, the 
the Jat does not occupy lower Sind and they flood of that race lias passed the river in con- 
are not found in Guzerat. The Jat is, however, giderable numbers and forms a large part of the 
the prevailing population in all upper Sind and population of the Upper Doab, in the districts 
thair tongue is the language of the country, of Alighur, Merut and Muzafarnagsr. lh*y 

Theysrere onca the aristocracy of the land, are just known over the Ganges in the Mornda- 

but latteriy have been dominated oTsr by .othw bad district, but they cannot be said to have 
radss and thna have lost somewhat of their posi- crossed that river in any numbers. To 

tion as the higher classes of the society. In the therefore, tho Jat country extends on both 

south and west of the Punjab, too, they have gidea of the Indus from L. 26® or * J® rv”? 
long been to mahomedan rulers. But to the Salt Range, If from the ends of this line 

latttrlvi halite Sikh, they became rulera of the two lines be drawn nearly at right angles lo 
and the country beyond aa far the riveri but indiniog south, so at tp reacn 
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I^nt. or ^4^ N. in Malwa^ and L. 80? on 
the Jurtna, 00 08 to include Upper Sind, Mar# 
war, part of Malwa on one side, and Lahore, 
Umritsur and Umballa on the other, then 
connect the two eastern points by a line which 
shall include Dholpore, Agra, Alighur and 
Merut, and within all that tract the Jat race 
ethnologically predominates, excepting only the 
hills of Mewar and the neighbourliood, still 
held by aboriginal tribes. Advancing east- 
wards into the Punjab and Jiajputanah, we tind 
hindu and mahomedan Jats much mixed and it 
often happens that one-half of a village or one 
branch of a family are roahomedaiis and the 
other hindus. Further east, mahomedan Jats 
become rarer and rarer, and both about Lahore 
and all that part of the Punjab along the line 
of the upper Sutlej and Jumna, the great mass 
remain unconverted. In the Punjab, the Jat all 
take the designation of Singh, and dress some- 
what differently from ordinary hindu Jats ; but 
for the most part, they only become formally 
Sikhs, where they take service and that change 
makes little diA'crence in tlieir laws and social 
relaiions. The Jat of Dehli, Bhurtpur, &c, are 
a very fine race, bear the old hindu names of 
Mull and such like and are not all Singhs. 
In Kajputanali, the Jat are quiet and submis- 
sive cultivators. They have now long been 
subject to an alien rule and are probably a 
good deal intermixed by contact vvitli the Meena 
and ()t\ttni--{Oamphe(l, pp. 77 to 81.) 

The Jat Singh of the Punjab and upper Sutlej 
may probably be taken as the best representative 
type of the race. Compared to northern races, 
they are dark ; they are tall, large and well featur- 
ed, with plentiful and long beards, fine teeth and 
a very .pleasant Cpen expression of countenance. 
They are larger and taller tlmn the Afghan 
Pathan with the upper part of the body espe- 
cially well developed but not so stout limbed 
or quite so robust. T'hey are a fine, remarkably 
handsome, race of men, not excelled by any race 
ill Asia. In courage,energy, and military qualities, 
they excel the more beautiful non-Pathan races 
of the northern hills and they are as energetic in 
the peaceful ai ts as in that of war. They are 
good cultivators, hard-working and thrifty; they 
let little land lie waste and pay their land tax 
punctually. Their women work as well as the 
men and make themselves generally useful. They 
are not learned, though many men and some 
women can read and write. They have a 
great craving after fixed owner8hif> in the soil* 
They are essentially agriculturists, seldom gar- 
deners, and in Hindustan are never pastoral. 
They breed cattle largely, and sometimes rear 
camels when the country is suitable, and in 
Jat countries both ordinary carts and large mer- 
cantile waggons are usually plentiful, and as 
^^aggoners they not unfrequently carry their 


grain and other produce' to distant mttrkeie on 
their own account. The Jat formerly "dwelt in 
Hajputanah in republics, such as, in the time of 
the Greeks, were alluded to as democratic in* 
stitutions, and one recognised republican atat^ 
that of Phool or Maraj, came down to the 
present day, and was the last recognised repub* 
lican state in India. It was a Jat republic, and 
gave the chiefs who founded the states of Pati« 
alah, Nabah, Jheendca. The old territory of tho. 
Fhoolkian race was recognised by the Britisli 
and treated amongst the protected Sikh States^ 
but has recently been brought under the gene* 
ral rule of British dominion. Every Jat vil- 
lage, however, is. ou a small scale, a demo- 
cratic republic, every man having bis own 
separate and divided share of the cultivated 
land. The union in a joint village community 
is rather the political union of the commune, so 
well known in Europe, than a common enjoy- 
ment of property. A father and son may 
cultivate in common, but commensality goes no 
further. The village site, the waste lands and 
grazing grounds and, it may be, one or two 
other things belong to the commune, and the 
members of the commune have, in these, rights 
in common. For all the purposes of cultivation! 
the remainder of the land is in every way sepa- 
rate individual property. The government is 
not patriarchal, but a representative communal 
council or punchayct. Re-marriage of widows 
is permitted. All the Jat are subdivided into 
many Gentes and Tribes, after the usual fashioa 
of the peoples of the Ariau or Indu Germanic 
slock, and the usual fashion is to marry into 
another Gens. Tbe Jat have little of the hindu 
cerenionial strictness, and in Punjabi regiments, 
they mess freely like Europeans, and have their 
two or three meals a day comfortably. The Jat, 
Rajput and their congeners are branches of 
one great stock. Brahmans of Kashmir and 
the frontier hills are hindus in an earlier stage 
of brahminical developcment. The Jat country 
is just such as would be occupied by a large 
1 stream of people issuing through the Bolari 
I Pass, in Lat 28 or 30® north, and the Rajput 
I are ranged in a semi circular form around the 
eastern and northern and south edge of the Jat 
area, the mass of them occupying the richer 
valley of the Ganges. Mr. Campbell’s conjecture 
is that the Rajput are an earlier wave front: 
the same source as the Jat who came in by the 
same route, have farther advanced and been 
completely hinduised, while the Jat have come 
in behind tliera. Punjabi is the language 
spoken by the Jat, but which, in upper Sind^ 
is called Jati Gul or the Jat tongue, and -Jlr. 
iSfasson calls it Jetki. It is an Indo-^ermanio 
tongue allied to the Sanscrit. In Us mam gram^ 
matical and essential features it is not wide- 
ly different from the Hindi of. the Pyajput e# 
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other Hindoetan people. It it one of the nsoii 
raorit of Indian veroaculars. — (Cfcmphdl, pp. 
2 to 85.) The Jat, Jot, Jet Jut, or Jhut, thus 
ooenpy the North Weat and bordering pro- 
vinces, also the Punjab, and Sind. They are 
partly hindu, partly Sikh, and partly mahome* 
dan. They all refer to the west of the Indus 
and to Ghazui as their original seats, and the 
Dhe or Pachhade reached India from the Pun- 
jab about the middle of the 18th century. The 
other section is the Hele or Deswale. The Jat 
seem to have entered by the Bolan pass, 
occupied the high pastoral lands about Quet- 
tah and thence descended into the plains which 
they still occupy. The Jat is the great agricultu- 
ral tribe in the Punjab and in the Punjab par- 
lance, Jat and zamindar or cultivator are syno- 
nymous. There are no Jat in Kashmir or within 
the hills. The Aodi tribe of Jat dwell in Fani- 
put and Soneput. The ^olania Jat in Paniput 
claim to be above other Jat by having had the 
title of malek or king conferred on them. The 
race, however, spread from Herat, Kabul and 
Kandahar, throughout the Panjab, down the 
Indus into Kach Gandhava, and eastwards to 
the Jamna and Ganges, is the same, and where* 
ever spread, they retain a dialect of their own 
to which, in Sind, has been given the name of 
Jetki. Mr. Masson seems to imply that they are 
descendants of the Getm who, he says, once pos- 
sessed the whole of the countries immediately 
east and west of the Indus. The zamindars, or 
cultivators of the soil, at Jell as throughout 
Kacbi, are Jet, who there seldom move abroad 
but on bullocks and never unless armed. A 
Jet may generally be seen half naked — seated 
on a lean bullock, and formidably armed with 
matchlock and sword, and to the north and 
west of Kach Gandhava, as also in Herat, Kan- 
dahar, and Kabul, they are seen as itinerant 
artizans, like gypsies. In the Panjab, they are 
not found west of the Jiiam, but east of that 
river the Jet cultivators use waggons. The Jet 
has been so long settled in Kach Gandhava, as 
to appear the aborigines. Amongst their nume- 
rous subdivisions are the Kalora, Kokar, Ham- 
pi, Tunis, Ahrah>^( Magson^s Journeys, Vbl, U, 
f, 125, MassorCe Kelat,p, 352.) According to 
Mohan Lai, the Sikh Jat are polyandrous, and 
one brother takes his brother’s wife : but in say- 
ing so, he seems to allude to the custom 
among the Jat, of Curao, also written karao 
seemingly from “ karana,” to cause to do, the 
term given among the Jat, Goojur, Ahir, and 
other races and tribes in western Hindustau to 
&hcubinage generally ; but more especially to 
carriages of widows with the brother of a de- 
ceased huaband. The practice which is also 
known to eastward by the name of Ooor* 
huree, in the Deccan of Butt'bhee ; and, in 
other provinces, by the name of Dhiueecha, is 


followed among the races, but is not very 
openly confessed even among them, as some 
de^ee of discredit is supposed to attach to it* 
It is only younger brothers who form these 
connections, elder brothers being prohibited 
from marrying their younger brother’s widows, 
but among the Jai of Delhi even this is not 
prohibited. The practice has been common 
among several nations of the East. The Jews 
followed this custom, and in Egypt it was ad- 
mitted for a childless widow to cohabit with a 
brother of the deceased husband. When tlie 
laws of Menu were enacted, Curao appears to 
have been a recognized institution. But as is 
not unusual with the Institutes, there is much 
contradietion between the enactments relating 
to it. Prom a consideration of all the pas- 
sages on the subject, it appears that failure of 
issue was the point on which the legality turn- 
ed. He who was begotten according to law 
on the wife of a man deceased, or impotent, or 
disordered, after due authority given to her, 
is called the lawful son of the wife (Gli. 
IX., v. 176.) From the fact of Draupadi mar- 
rying the five Paiidoo brothers, we learn that 
polyandry must have prevailed amongst the 
heroes of that period ; and if polyandry, the 
practice of Curao was, no doubt, not uncom- 
mon indeed, the compiler of the Mahabharn- 
ta, Vyasa, was himself appointed to raise up 
offspring to his deceased brother. There is 
perhaps no circumstance which so strongly 
shows the northern descent of the deified Pan- 
clava heroes, as this marriage. Herodotus tells 
US that polyandria prevailed among the nomadic 
Scythians as it does at present among the Bho- 
tia. The practice is adopted also by the Nairs of 
Malabar, between whom and the people of the 
Himalaya, Wilson traces the obscure vestiges of 
a connection. Amongst the Jat, Goojur, and 
Ahir, children born Curao are considered legiti- 
mate, and are entitled to inheritance accord* 
ingly. Children begotten by the woman pre- 
vious to Curao, except in the case of fraternal 
Curao, are known by the name of Kudhelura, 
and do not inherit the properly of the father-in- 
law . — {MUot Sup. Oloss, Reciterches 
surres Egyptiens et les Chinois, Sdeciionf 
from the Mahabkarata, pp. 8 and 66.) 

Captain Postans tells us that the Jut, in Sind, 
like all the tribes in the Sind countries, are 
divided into innumerable sub-divisions called 
” Koum,” and are a hard-working oppressed 
race, occupying themselves in rearing camels, 
feeding locks, or cultivating the soil. They are 
invariably found in large oommnnities, often 
living in temporary huts or “wand,” and migrate 
all over Sind and its confines, is sbcpberdsi la 
search of pasture. Where this is not the owe, 
they are farm servantseither of the Biluchi chict» 
or wealthy zaxnindare, who repay their labouf 
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with a modicam of the produce^ The Jut in 
Sind, are a quiet inoffenaive claas, and exceed- 
ingly valuable aubjecta, but have hitherto been 
mucli depreaaed. Their women are, through- 
out the country, noted for their beauty and, 
to their credit be it also spoken, for their chas- 
tity. They work as hard as the men, and the 
labour of tending, driving home their flocks, 
milkiirg the cattle, &c. is fairly divided. The 
Jut are very numerous and form a large divi- 
sion of the population of Sind, though seldom 
found in its towns, being dispersed over the 
whole face of the country particularly eastward 
to the desert tract which separates Sind from 
Gutcb, known as the Runn on which this tribe 
rear large flocks of camels. There are other 
pastoral and peaceable classes besides the Jut, 
of mahomedan persuasion, such as the Khosa 
in Upper Sindh, Sikh Lohana in the Delta, 
and emigrants from the Punjaub, who have in 
many instances become amalgamated with the 
people of the country. The Khosa become a 
predatory tribe on the eastern confines of Sind, 
verging towards the Cutch terrritories, where 
Rajputs are located : they are very troublesome. 
They are also on the eastern boundaries, as 
wandering herdsmen. The Daood Putra, who 
inhabit generally the country of that name in 
the north, are to be met with in various parts 
of Sindh. The Sumah are Jut, though they 
are generally known by the former title. Such, 
also are the Machi and numerous other sub- 
divisions of the Jut tribes. The Jut is as in* 
separable from the camel throughout Sind, as 
the Arab from his horse in Arabia ; they are 
invariably camel drivers and feeders, and are 
consulted on every occasion where the health 
or eiflciency of this valuable animal are in 
question. The Jut of Sindh and Kach Gandhava 
have become mahomedans. The Jetki is, every- 
where, according to Mr. Masson, the language 
of the Jet. — ( AfflTMOW. Vi^ne, Poitans,) 
According to dictionaries, Jat means a 
race, a tribe, while Jut means a manner, 
a kind, and likewise matted hair : also through- 
out the Punjab, Jut implies a fleece or 
fell of hair, and in Upper Sind a Jut 
means a rearer of camels or black cattle, 
or a shepherd in opposition to a husband- 
man. In the Punjab generally, Jut means, 
a villager and husbandman in opposition to an 
artist or handicraftsman. The Jat, latterly, ac- 
quired great power. The Birk or Virk is one 
of the most distinguished of the Jat tribes. 
The Sindhoo, Gheeneh, Vuraitch, Chhuttheh, 
SidhoO) Kurekal, or Kurreeal, Gondul, &c., are 
Jat sub-divisions in the Punjab and their 
numerous sections, added to their following 
varied religious sects, have given rise to 
doubt as to the unity of the race* The Jat 
ia the aorth and west of India arc indus- 


trious and suoosssful tillers of the soili and 
hardy yeomen, equally ready to take up arms 
as to follow the plough. On the Jumna, their 
general superiority is apparent, and Bhurtpoor 
bore witness to their merits. Some of the Jat 
are said to be descendants of the Kahkar of the 
Salt Range. — (Cunningham's History of the 
SikliSjHasson^ Viyne, Postans. — Campbell^ p* 
Godarut a Jat tribe near Hariania. 

OuddeSt u race in the Kangra hills. 
iSauree, the low castes of the Punjab, are the 
Sauree, Br3uria and Hurni. 

Purhia , — A Sanscrit term applied to the 
natives of the eastern countries of India, or 
thosA lying on the east of the Ganges, begin- 
ing from Bchar. At the commencement of 
the revolt of 1857, the Purbia of Oude and 
Hindustan in general, constituted three-fourths 
of the regular army of Bengal, and all of them, 
from community of country, although of dif- 
ferent races, castes, and religious, had so 
strongly united together that the army had 
become quite a close service, open ouly to the 
few favoured classes. The strength of this 
feeling only became known when the Govern- 
ment tried aud failed to introduce two hundred 
Sikhs into each regiment of the line. 

The Kori, Koli, or weaver and the Till or 
oilmen of northern India take a low place 
amongst the castes. All the weaver caste 
throughout Hindustan are stated by Colonel 
Tod to be Koli. They call themselves Julai, 
but are sometimes styled Kori. The Koli of 
the Simla hills are merely inferior castes living 
amongst the other populations. — Tod. 

Rajkumar, a qumerous and wealthy agri- 
cultural race in the N. W. provinces long 
notorious for the murder of their infant 
daughters. , , , , 

Lodha of the N. W. provinces are husband- 
men. — (fP'ils. Gloss.) 

Tanti or weavers are a prosperous class of 
cultivators and own a good deal of land. — 
(Campbell , 1070 

Tsli, oil-manufacturers and oil-sellers, 
throughout India, are part of the agricultural 
community. — Campbell, p.\07. 

Bkuinhar, in the district of Gorakhpur, 
Azimghur and Benares, is an agricultural tribe 
who call themselves Bhuinhar or Bhun-har. 
They claim to be brahmans, and take the titles 
of Thakur. Misr, and Tewari; the raja of 
Benares belongs to them. ^ils. Gloss, ^ 
Rawat also Raji, a small savage tribe in the 
Rohilcund Terai.— C. p, 47 
Hat, or Hut, in Bengal, is a wandenng tnbe, 
who are dancers, actors, athletae. They reseni* 
ble the gypsies in habits. „ 
The Nut called also Sirki bash (dwellers 
under mats) met with in the Dekban are nol 
distinguishable from Dher. 
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’ 8 «udra ritoo of 'BahKi who foUoir fiosed to bo the Nagbuaai of Mafi^adha. Bamains 

agricultural paraoita and are palanquin bearers, of buildings attributed to them are found near 
many of them are slaves and are considered Buddha Gya, Sasram andBarnghur, and the ima* 
impure. The Kahar palanquiti-bearers of ges of Siva and Hanuman found in them indi- 
Hindustan are found all through Hindustan cate that they belonged to the hindu religion, 
and the east of the Punjab, are a considerable They appear to have been expelled from their 
class, and are strong, hard nrorkiiig, rather ancient abodes by the Framara of Bhojpur,ti)e 
good looking, men. They are water carriers, Hyobunof Hurdiand the Bhoonhar,a liitle be- 
fishermen and cultivators. Hindus drink water fore the first mahomednn invasion, about which 
from their hands. Near Oya, thev are also time there seems to have been a general convuU 
eniployed as palanquin bearers — Wils, Gloss, sion in India, during which several tribes acquir- 
Oampbell, jo. 120. ed their present possessions. The features of 

JOhimar are fishermen, a branch of the the Cheroo are said to resemble the occupants 
Kahar, but are sometimes considered offshoots of the Vindhya mountains. They live by cut- 
of the Malla. ting timber, collecting drugs, and killing game, 

ffardoul in the villages of Upper India may and though their numbers are very low, they 
be seen the Khardour or Hardoul mounds continue to create a rajah for every five or six 
studded with flags to avert disease. houses, and invest bim with the tilak in due 

Mela, a division of the Bhangi, but eat the form. The emperor Shcr Shah subdued 
leavings of hindus only. Muhartu, a Checroo zemindar of Behar, which 

Dom of Kumaon is mdrely an inferior caste seems to have been a last strong effort of llio 
dwelling amongst the general population. In the Oheeroo race. The chief of Singrowli in Mirzapur 
north of India, under the Himalaya and in the is a Cheeroo, though he calls himself a Hen-bans. 
Kumaon Hills, the Dom were ouce a consider- Sir H. Elliot suggests that the Sivira, Seori and 
able tribe. They are still a numerous helot sec- Cheroo, may perhaps be tlie Saura, descendants 
tion of the population, bcinj; in fact the only of the Suraseni. In the Harivansa is the follow- 
inferior class and ordinary labourers as well as ing passage ’.—From this race came the Sauravira 
artizans. The Dom are very black with curly and Saurasena. The great king Sourasena has 
liair and altogether aboriginal in appearance, given his name to the country over which he 
the Dom or Domar in the labour market reigned . — Elliotts Supp, Gloss, 
of Northern India take the place of the Mang Sivira or Seoree, a race in Ghazepur, Goruk- 
of the south of India. The Dom of Northern poor, Behar, Benares and Mirzapur, whom 
India are rope, fan, basket and mat-makers. In Buchanan thinks identical with the Kol and the 
Oudb and Bengal the Dom are sweepers, and Cheni. — Ellwt, 

carry dead bodies. The Dom are also musicians. Bkinar, an aboriginal tribe of the upper Doab, 
The Mirasi Dom are mahomedans and called called in the Doab, Bheimhar and in Hohilcund, 
Mir and Campbell, pp, 16, 124. Behar. They were expelled from Nirauli and 

Wils, Gloss. the neighbouring districts by the Bir Gujar 

Dhannk in Bahar and Hindustan, a tribe who rajputs. 
are fowlers and archers and live on their prey : Bhar of northern India, called also Bharat, 

they are also employed as house guards and Raj-bhar and Bharpatwa, an aboriginal race 
Dr. Buchanan describes the Dhanuk of Bahar, following the meanest of avocations, especially 
Bhagalpoor and Puraniya as engaged in agri- that of swineherds. In the hills east of 
culture like the Kurmi. Many of them how- Mirzapur, there are some Bhnr rajas. Tradition 
ever are agricultural slaves. — Wile. Gloss, ascribes to them the whole country from 
Hoffi, semi-aborigioal tribes of Bengal. Gorapur to Bundlekiind and many old stone 
Changur , — A wandering houseless race in forts. Prof. Wilson supposes it possible that 
the Punjab, probably the same as the Ghinganeh the name comes from Bharata an ancient name 
cl Turkey, the 'Italian Zingaro, the Spanish of India. — {Wils, Gloss,) 

(Btano, and the English Gipsy. About Delhi, Boksa, a forest, tribe in western Hohilcund, 
the race is called Kunjur, a word which, in the and in part of the forests or Sewalik hills of 
Punjab, implies a courtesan dancing girl. See Dehra Dhoon. They are of short stature and 
l^ingaito* spare habits with broad faces, depressed noses, 

. Jpte Cheroo, aborigines in Ghazeepur, a part prognathous jaws, thick lips, very scanty beard 
otGorukpur, (he southern part of Benares and and mustaches, but not darker in colour than 
Mpapur and Behar. They are sometimes the ordinary hindus of the country* They are 
adid . to, be a branch of the Bbur. They seem reputed to be skilful in witchcraft, they 
to be the same as the Savira or Seoree, very ignorant and indolent, but simple, inof- 
biet Baehaqan • considers them distinct. . The fensive and good humoured. They Lave a 
Ob^roa declara themselves to be deseended from, scanty rude cultivation, and collect* forest pro- 
the* great serpent, from which they may be sup^ duce and wash gold, but they have no caste, 
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eat almost They have no separate note to the courts of Delhi from the i^eign of 

language. They are supposed to be (lying out Akbar to that of Ferokser, They are still 
They are said to enjoy a wonderful immunity numerous in Mozufternugger. 
from the. efforts of malaria. — Campbell, p, 47* Kamin, in the North West provinces is the 
Saori, the vagrant Baori of the Bhatti term applied to the artificers and servants of 
country and west of Delhi subsist chiefly by a village . — WHs G loss'. 

stealing. The Baori of the J«n gal Mahal, are Batti of Bhattiana, west of the Sutlej, a 
a low caste of cultivators and palankin* tribe of fine handsome people, whose origin is. 
bearers. obscure. — p. 97. 

ifaytin, a tribe inhabiting the district of 7yO/t/>A’i?<S — These no- 

Bagar, between the South West borders of tices of the races occupying British India have 
Hariana and the Sutlej. Said to have been brought us to its nonh^-we st borders, 
llajputs but also supposed to be Jat. A rob- The characteristics of race are, perhaps, more 
her race of this name is settled in Mahva.— deep seated and enduring than those of reli* 
(inis Gloss.) ^ gion ; but, in considering any people, the result 

Mewatiy a thieving tribe of cultivators who of birth and breeding, of descent and instruc- 
seeni to have come from somewhere in Rajputa- tiou, must bo held jointly in view. The Jut or 
nail. They arc found here and there along the S. Jat are known in the north and west of India 
West borders of the N. \V. Provinces of India, as industrious and suecessful tillers of the soil, 
The Alwar country near Delhi seems of late to and as hardy yeomen ecjually ready to take up 
have been called Mewnt, but they extend arms and to follow the plough. They form, 
further east than the Gujar, and in Malwa arc perhaps, the finest rural population in India, 
common as regular soldiers and depredators. On the Jumna their general superiority is 
They are supposed to be mostly mahomedans. — apparent, and JBiurtpoor hears witness to their 
Campkelly p, 103. merits, while on the Sutlej, religious perform* 

The Vliuray of the Panjab, are serfs. They ances and political ascendancy have each served 
are the direct descendants of the Chaura or to give spirit to their industry and activity and 
military outcastes of the Mahabarata. — Dr.W, purpose to their courage. The Raien, the 
W. limiter. Malee, and some others, are not inferior to the 

Ghoseey also g’hosi, lierdsmen, said to be Jut in laboviousness and sobriety, nlthoiigli 
descended from the Ahir race. Most of them they are inferior in enterprise and resolution, 
have now been converted to mahomedanism ; The Rajpoot are always bravo men, and they 
indeed, the name is generally considered, ac* form, too, a desirable peasantry. The Gocyer, 
cording to the diolionaries, to be exclusively whether of the hindoo or mahoinciaii faith, 
applied to mnhomedan milkmen. The name is everywhere prefer pasturage to the plough, 
derived from a Sanscrit word signifying a Ihe Baluch do i\ot become careful cultivators 
cattle-pen. The eastern O’iiosi who have been even when long settled in the plains, and the 
converted are called Bundee GMiosi. In many Baluch tribes adjoining tho hills are of a 
parts of the country, as in Delhi, the G’liosi are turbulent and predatory disposition, they mostly 
those who trade in milk, without any reference devote themselves to the rearing ol camels, 
to their caste or religion. and they traverse Upper India in charge of herds 

Guddefy a tribe resembling the G’hosi. of that useful animal. The Afghan are good 
They are now mostly mahomedans, and have husbandmen when they have been neenstomed 
a few scattered communities in several per- to peace in the plains of India, or when they 
gunnolis, such as in Gurbmooktesur and feel seoure in their own valleys, but they are 
Surawa of Meerut, and the Karapoor territory, even of a more turbulent character than the 
It is not unusual to call any converted hindoo Baluch and they are everywliere to he met with 
a Guddee, which is looked on by a raabomedan as mercenary soldiers. Both Baluch and 
as a terra of reproach.— Supp. Gloss. Afghan are, in truth, in their own country 
Gudureoy a shepherd, also written gadaria. little better than freebooters, and the maliOHje- 
There are several sub-divisions of the Gadaria dan faith has mainly helped them to justify 
in Hindustan, •Ncek’hur;Tus8elha or Buchhade, their excesses against those of other persua- 
Chuck, Dbangur, Bureyea. Pyhwar and Bhy- sions and to keep them together uiidw 
eatuy. Of each of these there are also many a cortflnon banner for purposes of defend or 
Supp. Gloss. aggressiour The Khuitee and Urora of the 

The Lilmk are the predecessors of the Palhan cities and towns are enterprising as merehaui^ 
tribes in the Peshawar valley, seem to have and frugal as tradesmen, fhey^are the priiud- 
considerable Palhan blood, and are supposed pal financiers and accountants of the ceuuiry} 
by8ometobeearlierPathans.-Ca»ip^€ZZ,p.96. but the ancient military spirit frequently 
Mahomdms.--Tht Syed race of Barh in appears amongst the once royal Khshutree/^^ 
Qorthera India, furnished many persons of 'and they become able governors of proviucen 
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ekilfai leaden of armies. The industry and 
mechanical skill of the stout limbed, prolific. 
Cashmiri are as well known as their poverty, 
their tameness of spirit, and their loose morality. 
The people of the hills south and east of Cash- 
meer, are not marked by any peculiar and well 
determined character, excepting that the few 
unmixed Rajpoots possess the personal courage 
and the pride of race which distinguish them 
elsewhere, and that the Gukker still cherish 
the remembrance of the times when they resist- 
ed Baber and aided Hiftnayun. The Tibetans, 
while they are careful cultivators of their dimi- 
nutive fields rising tier upon tier, are utterly 
debased iu spirit, aud at present they seem in- 
capable of independence and even of resistance 
to gross oppression. The system of polyandry 
obtains among them, not as a perverse law, 
but as a necessary institution. Every spot of 
ground within the hills which can be cultivated, 
has been under the plough for ages ; the 
number of mouths must remain adapted to the 
number of acres, and the proportion is preserv- 
ed by limiting each proprietary family to one 
giver of children. The introduction of maho- 
medanism in the west, by enlarging the views 
of the people and promoting emigration, has 
tended to modify tins rule, and even among the 
Lamaic Tibetans any casual influx of wealth, 
as from trade or other sources, immediately 
leads to the formation of separate establish- 
ments by the several members of a house. The 
wild tribes of Chibh and Biihow in the hills, 
the Jun and Kathee, and the Dogher and 
Bhuttee of the plains, need not be particular- 
ly described, the idle and predatory habits of 
some, and the quiet pastoral occupations of 
others, are equally the result of position as of 
character . — [GunninglimCs HUtorg of the 
Sikhs, p. 18.) 

The Sikh owes his excellence as a soldier 
to his own hardihood of character, to that 
spirit of adaptation which distinguishes every 
new people, and to that feeling of a com- 
mon interest and destiny implanted in him by 
his great teachers. The Rajput and Putban 
are valiant and high-minded warriors ; but 
their pride and their courage are personal only, 
and concern them as men of ancient family and 
noble lineage ; they will do nothing unworthy 
of their birth, but they are indifferent to the 
political advancement of their race. The efforts 
of the Mahratta in emancipating themselves 
from a foreign yoke, were neither guiddfi nor 
atrengthened by any distinct hope or desire. 
They became free, but knew not how to remain 
independent, and they allowed a crafty brahmin 
to turn their aimless aspiration to his own profit, 
and to found a dynasty of Peshwa” on the 
achievements of unlettered eudras. Ambitious 
soldiers took a fpitfer advantage of the spirit 


called up by Sevajee, but as it was not snstain. 
ed by any pervading religious principle of ac- 
tion, a few generations saw the race yield to the 
expiring efforts of mahomedanism, and the 
Mahratta owe their present position, as rulers 
to the intervention of European strangers. The 
genuine Mahratta can scarcely be said to exist 
and the two hundred thousand spearmen of the 
last century are once more shepherds an<l tillers 
of the ground. Similar remarks apply to the 
Goorkha, that other Indian people which has 
risen to greatness in latter times by its own 
innate power, unmingled with religious hope. 
They became masters, but no peculiar institu- 
tion formed the landmark of their thoughts, and 
the. vitality of the original impulse seems fast 
waning before the superstition of an ignorant 
priesthood, and the turbulence of a feudal nobi- 
lity. The Sikh looked before him only ; the 
dudtility of his youthful intellect readily receives 
the most useful impression, or takes the moat 
advantageous form, and religious faith is ever 
present to sustain him under any adversity, and 
to assure him of an ultimate triumph. 

The Rajput and Patlian will fight as Pirtliee- 
rai and Jenghiz Khan waged war ; they will 
ride on horses in tumultuous array, and they 
will wield a sword and spear with individual 
dexterity : but neither of these cavaliers will 
deign to staud in regular ranks and to handle 
the musket of the infantry soldiers, although 
the mahomedan has always been a brave and 
skilful server of heavy cannon. The Mahratta 
is equally averse to the European system of 
warfare, and the less stilfened Goorkha has only 
had the power or the opportunity of forming 
battalions of footmen, unsupported by an active 
cavalry and a trained artillery. The early force 
of the Sikhs was composed of horsemen, but 
they seem intuitively to have adopted the new 
and formidable matchlock of recent times, in- 
stead of their ancestral bow and the spear com- 
mon to every nation. Mr. Foster noticed this 
peculiarity in 1783, and the advantage it gave 
in desultory warfare. In 1805, Sir John Mal- 
colm did not think the Sikh was better mounted 
than the Mahratta ; but in 1810, Sir David 
Ochterloney considered that, in the confidence 
of untried strength, his great native courage 
would show him more formidable than a follower 
of Sindhia or Holkar, and readily lead him to 
face a battery of well served guns. The pecu- 
liar arm of the contending nations of the last 
century passed into a proverb, and the phrase, 
the Mahratta spear, the Afghan sword, the 
Sikh matchlock, and the English cannon became 
a proverb. 

In the valley of the Upper Indus, that is 
Ladakh and little Tibet, the prevailing race 
is the Bhot subdivision of the great Tartar 
variety of the human race. Lower down that 
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classical stream, in Ghilghit and Chulass, tribes in Saharawan and Jhalawan, whose great 
the remains of the old and secluded Durdoo chief is the Khan of Kelat, ethnologists look- 
and Dungher races are still to be found, ing at their language, consider to be of the 
but both in Iskardo and in Ghilghit itself, same Scythic stock as the I )ra vidian races in 
there is some mixture of Toorkaman tribes from the south, and infer from this that the passage 
the wilds of Pamer and.Kashkar. The people of Dravidian tribes from Turan was along the 
of Cashmeer have, from time to time, been mixed valley of the Indus. 

with races from the north, the south, and the Further north, in the Derajat, are warlike 
west ; and while their languages is hindoo and Baluch and Afghan tribes, the most unyielding 
their faith mahomedan, the manners of the of whom are the Waziri, who have continued to 
primitive Kush or Kutch tribes, have been in- resist the efforts made by the English to restrain 
fluenced by their proximity to the Tartar raefes. their inroads on the plains. Still further north 
The hills westward from Cashmeer to the Indus and west are the numerous tribes of Afghanistan 
are inhabited by Kukka and Bumba, of whom of whom may be mentioned the powerful Dura- 
little is known, but towards the river itself the iii race and the Tajik tribes. The Mongols of 
Eusofaye and other Afghan tribes prevail ; Kabul, Persia and Herat, called Kalmuks in 
while there are many secluded valleys peopled Herat and Afghanistan and Eimak and Cbarmak 
by the widely spread Goojer, whose history in the Hazara, dwell north of Kabul and Herat, 
has yet to be ascertained, and who are the In the Bunnu valley, there are mixed races, 
vassals of Arabian ** syeds,” or of Afghan and and we may notice the Durdu in Giljii and 
Toorkaman lords. C hulas. 

In the hills south of Cashmeer, and west of According to Captain Raverty, the people 
the Jehlum to Attock and Kalabngh on the who dwell about Kabul and Kandahar, Shora- 
Indus, are found Gukker, Goojer, Khatir, wak and Pishin are designated B’r-Pushtun or 
Awau, Junjooh and others, all of whom may Upper Aftihans ; and those occupying the 
be considered to have, from time to time, merg- district of Hoh, which is near India, are called 
ed into the hindoo stock in language and L’r-Pukhtun or Lower Afghans. Persian is the 
feelings. Of these, some as the Junjooh and official language of Afghanistan, but colloquially 
especially the Gukker, have a local reputation, the Pushto is alike the common tongue of the 
Peshawur and the hills which surround it, are uneducated people, of the families ol the Sadozye 
peopled by various Afghan races as Eusof- kings, aud of the dwellings of the Amir. There 
zye and Momund in the north and west, are, however, two divisions of the Afghansj 
khulcel and others in the centre, and Afrce- termed Pushtun and Pukhtun, who speak Push- 
dee, Khuttuk and others in the south and to and Piikhto respectively. The Pushto being 
east. The hills south of Kohat, and the dis- the western dialect with affinity to Persian, 
tricts of Tank and Bunnoo are likewise peopled an<l the Piikhto riie eastern with many Sana- 
by genuine Afghans, ns the pastoral Waziri crit and Hindi words. The Pushto is spoken, 
and others, or by agricultural tribes claiming with slight variation in orthography and pro- 
such a descent, and indeed, throughout the nunciation, from the valley of I’ishin, south of 
mountains on either side of the Indus every Kandahar, to Kaliristau on the north j and 
valley has its separate tribe -or family, always from the banks of the lielmand on the west, to 
opposed in interest, and sometimes differing in the Attok, Sindhu or Indus river, on the east ; 
speech and manners. Generally it may be — throughout the Samali or plain of the Yuzuf- 
observed, that on the north, the Afghan on zye — the mountainous districts of Bajawar, 
one side, and the Toorkaman on the other, are Banjhkora, Suwatt and Buner to Astor, on 
gradually pressing upon the old, but less the borders of Little Tibet, a tract of country 
energetic Durdoo .— IlUtory of equal in extent to the entire Spanish peninsu^. 
the Sikhs, p, 6-7, Also, throughout the British districts of the 

The languages spoVen in the north-western Derajat, Baiiu Tak, Kohat, Peshawar and the 
border of India, between it and Afghanistan, and Saraah or plain of the Yuzufzye, with the cx- 
Ihose of India adjoining Afghanistan, are dialects ception of Dera Ghazi Khan, nine-tenths of the 
of Hindi, but sufficiently distinct to be called people speak the Afghan language. Since tw 

Sindi. Panjabi and Kashmiri. The late Lieut, invasions of Mahmud of Ghazui, in the twelfth 
Leech indeed, has Riven vocabularies of seven century, there baa been a constant influx into 
languages spoken on the west of the Indus. The of Afghans, as conquerors and settlers 

western border tribes are still mostly under and this has been so great from particular dis- 
patriarchal governments. In the south are the tricts that some tribes have altogeiher disap. 
various Belooch tribes in the territories to which peared from Afghanistan. In some localities m 
they give their name and whose language is said India, the Afghan settlers have preserved the 
bv Captein Raverty to be a mixture of Persian, Pushto, almost in its punty, up to the present 
Sindi, Pimjabi, Hindi and day, having from the outset married amongst 
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Id tome farts of Buud^kand and 
in the territory of the nawab of Rampur, 
whole towns and villages may be found in 
whieh the Afghan language is still almost ex- 
clusively spoken and is the medium of general 
eommauication. Captain- Uaverty considers 
that although, on numerous points, the Pushto 
bearaa great similarity to the Semitic and Ira- 
nian languages, it is totally different in con- 
strnotion and idiom also from any of tho Itidu- 
Sanscrit dialects . — [Cap H. G. Jiaverti/s 
Qfcmmar and Dictionary oftkePuilUo^ tuklir 
to^ or Afghan language,) 

APQlIANtSTAN,--ki^oxi is a name ap- 
plied to the various peoples who Occupy Afgha- 
nistan. They are supposed by some to be 
descendants of some of the lost tribes : by 
others to form part of the descendants of the 
Greeks of Alexander the Great, but they are 
doubtless of mixed, p^fcrhaps of Scythian, 
origin. The language spoken is called Pushtoo 
or Pukhta which is believed to be connected 
with the Zend, and Pchlavi and the Hebrew. 
They are inahomedans, having been converted 
to this creed within half a century Irom the 
first promulgation of that religion. 

From the uiiddle of tlie tenth century, the 
boundaries of Afghanistan have lluetuated wiih 
the vicissitudes of war. At thej date of the 
invasion of the country by]the British, in A. D. 
1888 the kingdom consisted of four sub-divi- 
sions, Cabul, the Hazara country, Candahar, 
and Herat. Taken in tliis extent, Afglianisiuii 
is bordered on the north by Bokhara, Kunduz, i 
and Kaferistau ; on the east by the British 
prpviuce of Peshawur and the Solimaii range 
of mountains; on the south by Beloocliistan ; 
and on the west by Persia. Its greatest length 
from north to south is about six hundred 
miles ; its breadth measures about the same dis- 
tance. — {TowawuVe Outram and Havelock's^ 

P- 85 .) 

The population of Afganistau is divided 
into two very distinct portions, first the Af- 
ghan, properly so called ; secondly, the Tajik, 
descendants of the ancicut conquerors of the 
country, and who may be subdivided into two 
classes, the Farsivan or inhabitants of the 
towns and the Eimak or noniade races. The 
followihg is an approximation to the actual 
numbers. In the province of Herat, 300,000 
Afghan and 600,000 Parsivan or Eimak. 
In the province of Kandahar, 600,000 Afghan 
and 300,000 Beloochi. In the province of 
Kabuli 1,600,000 Afghan and 800,000 Parsi- 
vah and Kuzzilbash. Total, 500,000 General 
TiSta 4;a00,000 Inhabitants. 

The Afghans are at present the dominant 
rick ahd tee Tajik are subject to them^ both 
In Herat J and Kandahar. The Kuzzilbash 
orj estabiislied in Kabul by Nadir 


Shah, Md numbering 18,000 fainilieSi hold to 
the Tajik, to whom they assimilate in religion, 
both races being shiah mahomednn. 

After the death of Alexander, his Lieutenant, 
Seleucus, succeeded to the sovereignty of AP^ 
ghanistan and the other Asiatic conquests. 
Under his grandson, Afghanistan was taken 
from the Selencidre, by the aboriginal chiefs, 
and soon after, formed, with Bnctria, an inde. 
pendent state which existed during 150 years. 
Subsequently the Tartars made themselves 
masters of Afghanistan and appear to have held 
possession of it up to the death of Mansoor 
when one of his officers, Sabaqtagin, eetab* 
lished an independent dominion over all the 
southern parts of Afghanistan, making Ghizni 
his capital. His son Mahomed, who died 
A. D. 1028, enriched Afghanistan, with the 
spoils of India. In the reign of the cruel Bah- 
ram, one of the Tartar’s descendants, the Sa- 
baqtagin dynasty were deprived of all but the 
Punjab, anil this too, in A. D. 1160, they lost. 
Although the tribes known by this name speak 
the Pushtoo as a common language, the tribes 
are not all of the same origin, they are distin- 
guished by marked characteristics, moral as well 
as physical. The Afghans of Kabul consider 
themselves as Indian Afghans, whereas those of 
Herat sny they are Khorssani Afghans ; one 
tribe repudiates another, and denies its Afghan 
origin. The names of Patan, Rohilla, Afghiin, 
which serve at the present time to designate 
tlie Afghan nation, are really those of so many 
distinct races blended together. In our day, 
in their own country, they make no raatriino- 
nial alliances except amongst themselves, indicat- 
ing their feelings, as an original race. Their 
origin is involved in obscurity, and the soldiers 
left by Alexander the Great, the Copts of Egypt, 
the Ohaldmaus, and even the Armenians, have 
been at various times supposed to be their ances- 
tors, But several writers consider them to be 
descendants of one of the ten tribes of Israel,— 
and this is an opinion of some Afghans them- 
selves. Mr. Ruffin considers that they had 
their origin in the Albanians of Asia, who in 
consequence of their numerous revolts were 
transported from one extremity of Persia to the 
other and driven into Khorassan. They were 
a warlike people and known as Aghvati or 
Avghan. He says that Aghvan is the Greek 
word AB, and considers it to be a proof of their 
Albanian origin. On the other hand) M. Eu- 
gene Bore, considers them to have been an 
ancient people dwelling in the momitains and 
valleys of the provinces of Daghestan and Shir- 
van, bordering on the Gaspian Sea, and first 
brought to our notice by Ponipey at the time 
of his expedition into the Oaueasus; Afghan 
is only the Orabic plural of iHe word fegfai»> 
which was applied 'to • them 
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Boitan Aboo*8eid of the race.of Ghengia Khan, 
because of their constantly disunited state 
among themselves. The primitive tribe of tbe 
Afghans, was called “ taifeh,*' a word which cor- 
responds with that of nation. The first divi- 
sion of this primitive tribe are called “ firqa/* a 
tribe ; and the subdivision of this ** tireh*' or 
branches.— Ches'My, Latham.) 

Khyher^ a formidable pass 18 miles in 
length, leading from Peshawar to Kabul. Its 
water is prejudicial to health. As it ap- 
proaches the Kabul territory, it becomes more 
formidable. Nadir Shah paid a sum of money 
to secure his passage through it , 

The tribes exact tribute from travellers. 
Some live in miserable caves and the J/o- 
muzye A fridi are said to sell the wives and 
children of a deceased brother, and inter- 
change their own wives. The Khyber valley is 
of an irregular form, but the average breadth is 
about fifteen hundred paces ; the hills which 
border it may be about seven hundred feet 
high. When Moorcroft passed, each bouse 
was enclosed by a high wall, in some part of 
which was a tower for look out and defence. 
They are tall for mountaineers, and of a 
singularly Jewish caste of features : some of 
the youug women whom he saw, had in arch, 
lively look, but he saw none that could be re- 
garded as pretty. The men were dressed in 
long cotton tunics of a kind of plaid, in which 
blue was tbe prevailing colour : the women 
wore an imitation of chintz. He occasionally 
saw them in groups of fifty or sixty, but 
whether numerous or few, they were impudent- 
ly argent in their demands for sheep, by which 
they intended money. They were glad to give 
them a trifle in general to be rid of them, but 
on one or two occasions were obliged to reject 
their demands, even at the risk of an affray. — 
M(mcroft*i Travels j VoL II, p- 352. 

Amongst neighbouring tribes, the Waziri, al- 
though notorious robbers, in common with other 
lawless tribes, regard the descendants of their 
prophet with awe and a feeling of respectful 
reverence, and esteem themselves fortunate 
to receive their benedictions and other little 
Aids, which their superstition teaches them to 
think essential. — Masson's Journey, L 101. 
Further sooth a tribe, called the Suliman KhaU, 
occupy the district which ranges from north to 
south oqMAe Gbuzni side of the pass. There 
sre said to be about twelve thousand of them, 
nearly all thieves, but not so blood-thirsty or 
formidable as the Waziri of the mountains 
near Derabund. They will not kill a man in 
cool blood without reason, and their attacks 
rather resemble those made by the nightly 
prowlers of India, who creep into your house 
or tent, and steal a ring from your finger, or 
take a sheet from under you, without waking 
you. the Suliman Khail were in possession. 


Vigne was told, of a million of sheep' and they 
paid a yearly tribute of one camel, for every 
forty men, to Dost Mahomed Khan. Their 
country extends from north to south, for seven 
or eight caravan marches, between Ghuzni and 
Kandahar and for two or three from east to 
west. Once a year, in the winter season, they 
send a kafila of three or four hundred camels 
into the plains of Derabund and Derah-i- 
Ismael Khan .— a personal Narrative, 
p. 106-7. 

Shenioari Khyherif are a race even moro 
infamous for their robberies than the 
Afridi Khyber i. — Moorcroft' s Travels, VoL 11. 
p. 354. 

Thus, in the Khyher pass, itself, and stretch- 
ing away on the north and south, along the 
north-west frontier of the Punjab, are tribes of 
barbarous, warlike and predatory habits,. 

Independent Tribes.-— Dwelling along the 
outer face of the north-west Punjab frontier 
and inhabiting hills. 

Adjoining frontier of Hazara District.— 
Hussunzye. 

Adjoining frontier of Peshawur District.— 
Judoon, Bunoorwali,Swatee, Raneezye, Osman- 
kheyle, Upper Momund. ' 

Adjoining frontier of Peshawur and Kohat 
Districts. — Afreedee. 

Adjoining frontier of Kohat District.—* 
Buzotee, Sepah, Orukzye, Zymoosht Affghan , 
Tooree. 

Adjoining frontier of Kohat and Dehra Ish- 
raael Khan Districts. — Wuzeeree. 

Adjoining frontier of Dehra Ismael Khan 
District. — Slieoranee*, Oshteranee, Kusranee, 
Bozdar. 

Adjoining frontier of Dehra Gbazee Khan 
District.— -Kbutran, Kosab, Lugharee, Goor- 
chaniee, Murree. — Boogtee. 

BritishTribbs. — Tribes within the frontier, 
and British subjects, inhabiting partly hills 
and partly plains. 

Hazara District. — Turnoulee, Gukkar, 
Doond and Suttee, Kaglian Syud and other 
tribes of Hazara* 

Pfeshawur District.— Eusufzye, Kbaled, 

Momund of the plains. 

Peshawur and Kohat Districts. — ^Khuttuk* 

Kohat District. — Bungush. 

Dehra Isbmael Khan District.— Bunnoochee, 
Murwutee, Butanee, chiefs of Tank, chiefs 
of Kolachee, chiefs of Dehra Ismael Khan^ 
Nootkanee, Loond. 

Dehra Gbazee Shan District.— Dreahnki 
Muzaree. 

General Perrier gives the following appiroit- 
mately as the amount of the popiilatioh in Af- 
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*^fhanlston« In ilia Province of 

, Herit...... 800,000 Afghao. 

' ,, 800,000 Panivaa or Eiraak. 

Kan^ar. 800,000 Afghap. 

„ 800,000 Farsivaa and Balnch 

Kabul.:;,., 1,600,000 Afghan. 

< ' it 800,000 Parasivau and KaKziU 

bash. 

; Total S, 500,000 Afghan, and 1,700,000 ParMivan. 

, Etmak' Bulnclii and KazzilbasU making a General Total 
of 4,300,1)00 inhabitauta. 

Though the population of the Afghail states 
r U not numerous, they are all above the English 
^ standard in height, and are brave to recklessi^ 
ness. Qf the races in Afghanistan, the Afghan 
properly so called, Are at present the dominant 
face, and in Kandahar, Kabul and Herat, hold 
the Tajik in subjection. The Tajik are the 
descendants of the ancient conquerors of the 
country, and may be aub*divided into the 
Parsivan or inhabitants of towns, speaking 
Persian, and the Eimak or nomadea. The 
Uzbek are in numbers ; the Hazara, of 
Tartar, perhaps a Turkoman origin, and the 
Eimak who graze their flocks in the Paru- 
. pamisus, are brave and relentless, and Afghans 
. when travelling, whether proceeding fromBalkh, 
Kabul, Kandaiiar or Herat, never enter into 
the mountain districts of these intrepid no- 
madic tribes. One of the Eimak tribes is 
known as the Eeroz Kohi after the city of 
that name about 63 miles from Teheran. Timur 
I exasperated at the depredations which they 
committed, transported the whole of them 
into the mountains lying between Persia and 
India. The races occupying Afghanistan are 
distinguished by marked characteristics, moral 
' as well as physical. General Ferrier tells us 
(p, 5) that the Afghans of Kabul consider them- 
selves as Indian Afghan, whereas tliose of the 
: Herat say they are Khorassani ; one tribe repu- 
diates another, and denies its Afghan origin, 
and there is not the least sympathy between 
.them. The names of Patan, Bohilla, Afghan, 
which serve at the present time to designate 
the Afghan nation, are really those of so 
meny distinct races now confounded in one. 
That officer further says that the reason 
' of their suceess against the other Asiatic 
hordes up to this day has been their 
in , the attack, their courage, but 
hot any clever disposition or a know- 
ledge of military operations. He mentions that 
for the theatre of combat between their armies 
the Afghan always select large plains, in order 
\4hftt their humerous cavalry, on which they 
I a blind reliance, vatiy be able to deploy 
/feyaty. Though they are entirely ignorant of 
the art of attack and defence of towns and for^; 
,l)neMeer the Afghans are remarkable for the ob- 
stinacy of their resistance and the oorreotneM o{ 


swii(let'*^iin, or h pew of lead pistols $ sometimes 
a bow, or a lance with a bamboo handle. 

The Afghan, ate tall, robust, active and 
well formed ; their olive and sometimes sallow 
complexions and strongly marked hard features 
give their countenances a savage expres- 
sion ; the lids of their black eyes, which 
are full of fire, are tinged with antimony, for 
this, in their opinion, gives force and adds 
beauty and a dazzling brilliancy to them; 
their black beard is worn short, and their 
hair, of the same colour, is shaved off from 
the front to the top of the head, the re- 
mainder at the sides being allowed to fall in large 
curls over the shoulders. Their step is full of 
resolution, their bearing proud, but rough. They 
are brave even to rashneasj excited by the 
smallest trifle, enterprising without the least 
regard to prudence, energetic, and born for war, 
They are sober, abstemious, and apparently of an 
open disposition, great gossips, and curious to 
excess. Courage is with them the first of vir- 
tufes, and usurps the place of all the others : 
Their principle is Give or I take.” Force is 
their only argument, and it justifies everything; 
an individual who is merely plundered considers 
himself extremely fortunate, as, generally speak- 
ing, life is also taken. There is no nation in 
the world more turbulent and less under sub- 
jection, and the difficulties in rendering them 
submissive to a code of just laws would be al- 
most insurmountable. Afghans are as incapa- 
ble of a continuous course of action as of ideas ; 
they do every thing on the spur of the moment 
from a love of disorder or for no reason at all, 
it matters little to them who give them laws , 
they obey the first comer directly they find it 
is to their advantage to do so. Their cupidity 
and avarice is extreme ; there is no tie, tiny 
would not desert to gratify their avidity for 
wealth. This surpasses all that can be imagin- 
ed ; it is insatiable, and to satisfy it they are 
capable of committing the greatest crimes. For 
it they will sacrifice all their native and inde- 
pendent pride, even prostitute the honor of 
their wives and daughters whom they frequent- 
ly put to death after they have received the 
price of their dishonor. Gold in Afghanistan 
is, more than anywhere else, the god of the hu- 
man race ; it stifles the still small cry of every 
man’s conscience, if, indeed, it can be admitted 
that an Afghan has a conscience at: i 
impossible to rely on their promises, tluir 
friendship, or their fidelity. They enter info 
engagements, and bind themselves by the mw 
solemn paths to respect them, only to depart 
frpm theiQ if they see advantage in so doing. 

Captain Burton, on this point, say S; that the 
A^hfinB and Persians are, probably, wore foi- 
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and gl^t during ift HApp^rlbg Ae fabe^ i 
ht)od.-^(*®^ar<i T, JSiitnorh's Sind\ p, 
404.) 

SxcitdmeAti says General Ferrier, the clash 
of arms, and the tumuli of the combat are to 
the Afghan life ; repose is for an Afghan only 
a transitory state of being, during which he 
leads a monotonous existence ; the sweets of 
domestic life, mental quietude, the endearments 
of his family, have no charms for him, and a 
life without commotion and agitation loses all 
its poetry. He is only really a man when he 
is fighting and plundering ; then his eye is full 
of fire. There is no shade of difference be- 
tween the character of the citizen or tlie no- 
made ; a town life does not soften their habits ; 
they live there as they live in a tent, always armed 
to the teeth, and .ready for the onslaught, de- 
void of a right«minded feeling, and always ani* 
mated by the most ferocious instincts. Though 
they are full of duplicity, their greatest anxie- 
ty, is to ascertain how they can get their daily 
bread without having to pay for it. 

Language, the Persian is met with all over 
Afghanistan ; the great families speak it, and 
other correspondence is carried on in that 
tongue : the people are acquainted with it, but 
they prefer speaking the Pushtoo, the language 
of their nation, which is a mixture of ancient 
Persian, Arabic, and Hindi. They have a 
few works in this language, but they read 
Persian authors by preference, and jiave through 
them formed imperfect ideas of geography, 
astronomy, medicine, and history 3 but these 
works, full of fictions and deficiencies, have not 
materially assisted in developing their facul- 
ties. 

Beligion^ the Afghans are sunni mahomedan 
with the exception of the tribe ofBeritebi, who 
are shiah. The Parsivan and Eimak who are 
subject to the Afghans, profess mahomedanism. 
Besides the two sects just mentioned some of 
them are of the Ali-illahi sect. 

The lower valleys of the Kabul country 
were once occupied by hindu races, and 
the Patban tribes have advanced into the 
north-east corner of Afghanistan within com- 
paratively recent historical times and the peaks 
of the Safed Koh, between Jelalabad and Kabul, 
bear such hindu names as Sita Ram. The 
Afghan, have never migrated in large bodies, 
hut have accompanied the mahomedan rulers 
of India; all of whom have entered from A f- 
ghanistim and brought bodies of the Afghan with 
them, and they are known in India by 
themselves and others by the name of Pat*han. 
Some of these have settled in many places 
throughout northern India and in some parts 
of Die south, some of them ih villages, where 
they own and' cultivate the soil. These have 
h^qn m eonsidsrabie nuotibers in the native army 


of British Indis^ aifd partioulhrly in the corps 
of irrregular cavalry, and in northevh India, in 
the Oivil Service of Government. A few 
Patban settlements are found in the Punjab 
and about Delhi, they are numerous In the 
upper Doab and Rohilcund, and all over India, 
Patban principalities, jaghires and families arc 
met with. All the Pathan, to the west of the 
Indus, as well as a few to the east of it, in the 
north of the Hazarah district and west of that 
of BaWal Piiidi apeak Pushtu. The Patlian 
are the only people of Central Asia who in 
pompHiatively recent times have come to 
reside to any considerable extent in India. 
The l^ajik are the original agricultural class 
of all the west of Afghanistan and Baluchistan.* 

The term Ajghan, is hardly known to the 
people when Europeans so designate. 

Physically, the Afghan people are among the 
finest on the earth with a broad, robust, ruddy, 
manly look, and they are hardy and bold. 
They have a pleasant frank, simple, unafTeeted 
way. About Kabul, they are fair, many with red 
hair and blue eyes, but some of the tribes in the 
lower and hotter hills and valleys near India, 
have somewhat dark skins. The majority are 
astute, intriguing, ambitious and faithless, 
avaricious, fickle, uncertain and crafty, and in 
bold unblushing lying, a hindu is a mere child 
to an Afghan. They are not trusted as 
mercenaries. The eastern tribes are politically 
quite independent and the amir of Kabul does 
not pretend to any authority over them. These 
have been largely employed in the native army, 
and been becoming more and more the military 
retainers of Briti£ India. 

The purer Afghan are quite illiterate, The 
Euzufzye and other tribes in the north are 
comparatively recent conquerors of the northern 
hills and valleys, where they have mixed with a 
free hindu people and are fairer than the other 
Afghan tribes, 

The government of the tribes is a demoeracy, 
their representation and self government being 
by their Jirgab and Ulue, but like most rude 
people no man’s nationality extends beyond hia 
own clan. Mr. Campbell supposes them to bo 
Arian and probably of similar origin lo the 
The Afghans in Peshwar and Kohat are Bri- 
tish subjects. A tribe, somewhat mixed, called 
Deb war are found about Candahar»— 
p. 78 to 146.) 

Afridi, JFadri, and others, whose previous 
occupation was rapine and plunder, have, sioM 
the inauguration of British rule, sold ibeif 
horses and bought oxen, and taken to agrieiulr 
lure with zeal. The Bajput has an invete* 
rate contempt of the plough, yet multitudes 
indolent as they are, have been forced hy s^ev 
Bccessity to till or die. The tea euUiviitijtm 
in the Kohistan has given Wmgny 
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mwe,^Poviell*9 Sand Book^ Bcoml Frod. p* 
2H and 256.) 

The Afghan, properly so calledi are at pre- 
sent the dominant race throughout Afghanstan, 
and in Kandahar, Kabul and Herat, hold the Tajik 
in subjection. The Tajik are the descendants of 
the ancient conquerors of the country, and may 
be subdivided into the Parsivan or inhabitants 
of towns, speaking Persian, and the Kimak 
or nomades. 

The Persian language is met with all over 
Afghanistan, the great families speak it, and 
their correspondence is carried on in that 
tongue ; the people are acquainted with it, but 
they prefer speaking the ki^ashtoo, the lan- 
guage of their nation, which is a mixture of 
ancient Persian, Arabic, and Hindi. They 
bave a few works in this language, but they 
read Persian authors by preference, and have 
through them formed imperfect ideas of geo- 
graphy, astronomy, medicine, and history, but 
these works, full of fictions and deficiencies, 
have not materially assisted in developing their 
feculiies.— Perne/a Stsl. of Afghans^ p. 290. 

Derajat, is a portion, about two>thirds, 
of a narrow atrip of land, which lies between 
the Indus and the Suliman mountains, and 
extends from the hills and valleys of the Kohat 
district to the Sind frontier. A thin fringe of 
enltivatioD and jungle extends along the bank 
of the great river, and terminates, as you ad- 
vance into the interior, in a flat desert country 
where a precarious supply of water from the 
hills affords a poor cultivation in the vicinity 
of the thinly scattered villages. Lower down, 
the hill streams become smaller, and the as- 
pect of desolation still greater, so that for miles 
not 8 human being is visible, nor can a drop of 
water be procured to quench the thirst produc- 
ed by these scorching plains. The Fathan and 
Baluoh tribes who inhabit the hills, have the 
fame attachments to their chiefs, internal here- 
ditary feuds, dislike to combination, and pre- 
datory habits, which distinguish so many 
mountain races, but have withal a martial bear- 
ing and love of independence. The scarcity of 
water limits cultivation, and their wealth con^^ 
aiats in their herds which find a scanty pasturage 
at ihe foot of the hills; amongst the moun- 
tains occur a few fertile patches : the country 
being traversed by footpaths known only to 
themselves, the hill tribes were accustomed to 
issue from it in raids ou their wealthier neigh^^ 
boors in the plains, harrying their cattle and 
vetieating in safety to their impracticable moun- 
tains. To atop this, in the beginning of 1857, 
after one of such inroads, the Punjab Govern** 
ment sent an expedition from amongst the 
tioopa of the Punjab Irregular Force, to reduce 
the Bosdar tribe, and names known to fame, in 
the Indian mutinies^Chamberlain, Coke,NiohoL 
aQniHodion,Frobyn, iVation,Wylde, andGieen, 


were all trained [in this school of warfare, in- 
volving severe marches, incessant fights and 
exposure to all the seasons of the year. 
ley'a Yearns Campaiguing^ p. 1 to 6.) The bills 
are inhabited by predatory Patban and Be- 
looch tribes, who cultivate little fertile patches, 
called huchecy lying within the mountains. 

Bozdar, a border tribe with about 2,600 
fighting men, west of the Derajat. They dwell 
in the hills opposite Mungrota, about 50 miles 
north of Dera-i-Ghazi Khan, aud were given to 
make troublesome inroads on the plains. 

Butani, an Afghan tribe dwelling in the 
Debra Ismail Khun district. They were a rob- 
ber tribe until they became British subjects. 

Th^Atomwte the* most numerous and the 
best of these frontier tribes, and there is no 
better people in India. They are settled in 
large agricultural communities on the ** Chuch” 
plain, on the Eastern aide of the Indus, and 
in smaller bodies further east, on the Jhelum, 
Guzerat and Sealkot Districts. They are good 
soldiers.— jD. 96. 

Dhilndf Tanaolif Jlpial, Kurralt Awan, and 
GuJckar, petty tribes known only by their tribal 
names without any common appellation living 
north of the Salt Range, who are described by 
Mr, Campbell as the finest and handsomest 
men in India perhaps in the world. They 
profess mahomedanism and have fanciful 
roahomedan genealogies, but are wholly Indian 
in their language, manners, habits aud constitu- 
tions, Their language is Punjabi. They have 
no connection with the Pathan races, and they 
claim none with the Jat and Rajput, the 
Dilzak alone claiming to be of Hindustan 
origin. Their features would seem to show 
that they have kindred with the Kashmiri, or 
with thepre-hindu congeners of the earlier 
Indians found in the hills far west, but their 
language aud character, dress and the archi- 
tecture of their houses would indicate that they 
are nearly allied to^the Punjabi. 

The JDhtmd, a very handsome race and the 
Tan€U)lif dwell to the north in the outer range 
of the Himalaya, and about the Indus near 
Torbela, but they are not considered to be brave 
or trustworthy. The Awan of ihe lower lands 
and Dhmd, &c. of the higher lands have demo- 
cratic village institutions.— p. 97. 

The Durant dfghana on the west, are an 
agricultural, but chiefly a pastoral, race, who 
term their summer and winter ground, 
Eilak and Kishlak, dwelling in their coarse 
black camlet tents, called Kishdee, the same 
with the Kara ulli of the Turks and Biah-chader 
of the Persians. The number of Durani tribes 
are nine, the names of eeveu of which endm 

aye, * • which mme the aawel ae the heni, or 
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walad4kf ike Ari^i» and tbe mac of the Scotch. 
The naves axe iho 

Mauktt- Populaye, Noorzye, 

Khongani. Allekzye. Alizye, and 

Barukzye. Achikzye. Ishakzye. 

The Durani are stout and well made, with 
long hair and beards, many of them being 
above the standard of Indo’Oei'manic raees of 
Europe. Some have round and plump faees. 
With others, the countenance is strongly mark- 
ed, and with most the cheek bones are promi- 
nent. When a family is by itself, the men and 
women eat together ; but few restraints are 
put upon tbe female, and her influence is con- 
siderable- The Durani t^hes, all but the Acliik- 
zye, are religiously given, but not intolerant. 
They are of the Suroni sect. Their national 
dance, called Attun, is danced almost every 
evening with songs and tales to accompany it. 
They have a strong love of country. 

They are fond of tales, fond of the 
chase, and except the Achikzye about 5,000 
in number, all are religious. The Durani, 
especially the men of Kandahar, have a power- 
ful love of country. The Durani is rarely 
a merchant or adventurer. They are hospi- 
table and brave, and are the most important 
of the Afghan tribes. 

The Ghilzye is next to the Durani tribe in 
importance. It has eight divisions or sub- 
tribes, or clans, viz. the 
Houtuki, I Ali Kheil, Turruki, and 

Tobki, I Subak, Kharoti, 

Suliioan Kheil, | Under, 

Of these, the Suliman Kheil is the most im- 
portant numbering from 30,U00 to 35,000 
families. 

Bwntki, a race who claim to be of Arab 
origin, occupying Logur and Butkak, who are 
said to have been Settled there, S. of the Ka- 
bool river, by the sultan Mahmood in the 
1 1th century. Their number is about 8,000 
families, but they arrange themselves into tribes 
with chiefs. They are good soldiers. The 
Buruki tribes of Loghur and Butkak, reside 
in the Ghilzi portion of the Afghan country. 

The Stanieye are an agricultural, and the 
Ahmedzye a pastoral tribe, as also the Kaiser 
Kheil and Summulzye or Ismail Zye, who have 
migratory habits, but dwell to tbe south and 
east of Ghizni, are sub-divisions of the Suliman 
Kheil. Tbe Shirpan are an associated body, 
formed out of tbe other kbeil. Ghizni is 
ft Ghilzye town. 

Berdwrani, are Afghan tribes on the north- 
eastern part of Afghanistan, occupying the 
lower oonrse of the Kabul river, and the parts 
Imtween the Indus, tbe Hindu Coosh and the 
9|H Itanges, touching the Ghilzye on the west, 


the Siahposh on the north, and the Indians of 
India on the east, the Indus being their bound- 
ary, but Peshawur it a Berdurani town. 

About Peshawur, lie the Mahmud zye, Dawud- 
zye in Hastnuggur, Momund, Guggiani in 
Hastnuggur and the Khalil. 

The Momund are arranged into those of the 
hilla and those of the plains. 

The Khuttuk, under the British, lie to the 
south of the Kabul river and to the west of the 
Indus, though some extend into India. 

The Bungueh occupy the Bungush valley, 
and are British subjects. 

Khyheri of tlie pass, are divided into the 
Shainwari,Urukzye and the Afridi. The Khyber 
pass is 25 miles long. The people are lean, 
but muscular and dark skinned with prominent 
cheek bones and high noses. They live in mud 
huts or huts of mat, as also in excavations of 
the rock : dress in a dark turban, dark blue 
tunic and straw sandals. Their arms are a 
I sword, a short spear and a matchlock. 

Urukzye are herdsmen who pass tlie winter in 
the lower levels of the Kohat and the Tiri hills, 
and in summer drive their flocks and herds to 
the mountain tops. The Shikban, Mishti and 
Bakew-Kheil occupy districts ia the British 
territory. 

Afridi lie between Peshawur and Kohat, 
and the road runs through the Kohat and the 
Gulli or Jewaki passes. I'he Afridi are fierce, 
factious and strong, and with tbe Bungush, 
the* Jewaki, Bari, Bussi Kheil and Busti Kbeil, 
as aUo the Sipah and Buzotu are border tribes 
with more or less independence. 

The Eusofzye^ are the least controlled end 
most quarrelsome of the Afghans. While the 
Durani are a feudal tribe, the Eusofzye are 
democratic and in small communities, with 
patriarchal government. They are agricultural, 
lying in warm and fertile valleys, touching the 
Indus on one side and tbe Funjkora, on the 
other, extending on the south to Kabul, 
occupying the northern part of the plain of 
Peshawar, Bunir, Swat, Puiijkora and Chum- 
la. The Swat, Bunir, Punjkora and the Buzof- 
zye part of the Kabul valley, are the lands of 
the Akhozye, tbe Mullezye and the Lawezye— 
The clans of the Eusofzye and Mahneudzye 
have a system of periodical interchange of lands 
called Waisb. The numbers of the Eusofzyo 
are estimated at from 700,000 to 900,000 
souls, and are of Afghan, Indian and Cash- 
mir blood, with the old occupants of the land^ 
the Debkani and Swati. Many Eusofzye have 
fair complexions, grey eyes and red beardt, ans 
stout and brave, quarrelsome and proud, and 
those in the plains are very immoral. 

Next to the Ensofzye, are the 
Turkaun or Turoolani, in Bajour, and the 
Othmankheil in the hills between Bigour and 
Swat. 
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Frontier^ m Ihbae 
in Ue. Daman or skirt ct the SoUmani vaiige« 
the Sbiah Tori, the Jaji» and the EaakheiL The 
Jijl dwell in. houaea with a teh*khana or ex- 
cavation in the earth. TbeEaakheil occupy 
the hanks and islets of the Indus, engaged in 
tW cultiratiion of wheat, 4mt are also robbers. 

Bunnu valley is held by mixed races, who 
dwell in walled villages. They are undersized 
and sallow skinned. They are quiet, r>rderly 
and regular in revenue matters, but immoral, 
capable of reckless perjury and deliberate 
assassination. 

Tie Afreedee of tlie Khyher Pas«, among 
faithless tribes, are considered the most faith- 
less. Thieves and robbers from this vicinity, 
despite all precautions, long continued to infest 
nightly the Peshawur cantonment. A section 
of these Afreedee named the Kookeekheyl, 
early manifested symptoms of a friendly spirit 
towards the British. The Afreedee on the 
south-western corner of the Peshawur border 
have not signalized themselves. 

( TJie British Government has been concern* 
rd chiefly with the Afreedee of the Kohat 
Pnss or Gullee and the Jewakee Pass. For 
the guitrdianship of these passes the Afieedec 
received some kind of consideration from 
specesaive dynasties, Ghiznivide, Mogol, 
Dooranee, Barukzye, Sikh, and British ; and 
have broken faith with each and all. These 
mountaineers are great traders and carriers. 
They convey salt from mines in the Kohat 
district to tlie Peshawur market. They also cut 
and sell the firewood of their hills. By tliesc 
mean&they procure a comfortable subsistence, 
which cultivatiou on their rugged hill-sides 
would not alone sufflee to afford. In con- 
trolling them, Uiis was deemed a fortu- 
nate. cireumstance, inasmuch as the British 
authorities can, by blockading the mouths of 
the. Passes stop the trade and reduce the 
Afreeded to sore straits. 

These passes are of importance. The Gullee 
or Kohat Pass is the direct and beat route from 
Kohat. to Peshawur. The government post 
between these two important statiooa runs 
usually by this route. 

h The Afreedee of the Jewakee Pass, 
even anmng 'the Afreedee elans were con* 
sideind pazticularly daring and ferocious, 
^hen the Afreedee of the Kohat Pass mis* 
Imhavcd, the Jewakee Afreedee offered to 
angage for that pass,, or to conduct the com- 
muiuoatida through thinr own pass. The 
Jewakee; pass, wss actually used for a short 
time, but the Jewakee Afreedee soon proved 
themselves to be worse even than their neigh- 
bosip.. . '^hay committed numerousv raids and 
mvrdanaiv.ihe.FeslmwQir Kohat diatriets 
imd even robbed lados. They 

also murdered a British officer, named Ilv. 


%ho was tmveUiii^^^ 

no other reason than that he was t jMenoelesa 
Christian with a little property aWt Mm.. 

The BuThgvsh Me of the Kohat valley, 
and British subjects,, offered to' guard the 
Kothul, and asserted that they had a claim 
stronger than that of the Afreedee to here- 
ditarily occupy tjie ridge. The Kothul Was then 
made over to them, and as the Afreedee re- 
fused to open the pass, it was resolved to 
establish a blockade ; so again the Afreedee 
were debarred from entering the Kohat and 
Peshawur valleys. 

While these arrangements were progressing, 
the Gullee Afreedee suddenly attacked the 
Bungush people on the Kothul, and seized that 
post. Several Bungush chiefs were killed in 
the encounter, and Major Coke who was present, 
was slightly wounded. Upon this check, the 
Bungush people obtained the alliance of two 
small, though warlike tribes, named Buzotee 
and Sepah. These were iudependeut and dwelt 
in the hills near the Pass. The southern sec- 
tion of the Jewakee Afreedee also joined the 
league. 

Sepah and Buzotee are small, but very 
brave tribes, numbering : — Buzotee 500, 
Sepabs 300 fighting. men. They live in 
tolerably close connexion with their more 
powerful neighbours, the Afreedee, and manage 
to bold their own. They have acted up 
to their engagements in regard to the Pass 
and have generally behaved well towards 
the British, 

Orukzije, country extends from the Sepah 
tract (which adjoins the Afreedee hills) 
round the North western corner of the Kohat 
district, and then nearly onward to the top of 
the Meeranzye valley (which belongs to Kohat) 
till it joins the country of the Zymoosht Af- 
ghans. The tribe is one of the largest on the 
frontier, and numbers 20,000 fighting-men, 
most of whom are good hill soldiers. The 
Orukzye hills stretch a long distance to the 
west. In the interior of these bills, there ia 
the cool table-land of Terab, where the clans- 
men resort in the summer with their cattle, 
and in the winter return to the pasti^age 
grounds of the lower ranges near the British 
frontier^ Tlve sections of the tribe that have 
Qome in contact with the British, are the She^. 
khan, the Miahtee, and the Kaabeubkhejd. 
the portions of the Kohat district adjoiniaff 
the Oruk^'d hille ase the sub-diviiione of 
Samilzye. 

^ymoas/i^--*-After.the Orukzye are the^" 
moosht Afghans, they are a small,, ^t bl^a 
tribe, numbering about 5,000 ffghting 
; some of whom are weil monuted. They ie** 
haihit a valley leading frons* western MeW^^ 

aye onwerdv dowardi the, crest of a 
: called the KolAul.*^ Th^r^ui^ 
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They 'are maitd the (Outlets of the Roonim tAd ' Goom- 
uedlUf tthdy 10 tsomW for mieehief with the belie rivers into the Bunnoo valleyi ThrWa- 
Tooree Wtd Orukaye, apd to threaten Mee- zeeree are a numerous tribe, sub-divided into 
lanaye ; tfeay hold some Und in the plains, which various sections. The birth-place of this race 
holding affords some pledge for their good be- would seem to be the snowy range, which tuna 
havibur, to the south-east of the Jelallabad and Cabnl. 

Toom^ a warlike tribe, occupying a From this range they appear to have moved 
portion of the valley of the river Khoorrum ; downwards towards the Derajat border, they 
they can muster 6,500 fighting men- They are noble savages, of pure blood, pastoral habits, 
are nopainally subjects of Cabul, and be- fierce disposition, and wild aspect. They can 
longed to the jagheer of sirdar Azira Khan, muster probably (were the whole tribe united), 
one of the ameer’s sons, but they arc under as many as 20,000 or 30,000 fighting men, and 
. no resl control. ^ They have repeatedly leagued if combined might make themselves formidable, 
with other tribes to harass the Mee- But though they are less addicted to internecine 
ranzye valley. They would sow among the contests than other hill tribes, and are so far 
Meeranzye people, they would harbour fugi- unitecl, they are yet not apt to join all these 
tives from either party, they would encourage forces together aghinst an external foe. They 
sU to resist the British, they would attack some are bold and ferocious : but, as soldiers, not 
villages in force. They frequently committed equal to the most martial tribes. Many of 
raids on the Bungush and Khuttuk villages of them live in tents, or in temporary dwellings 
the Kohat district. In August 1853, Captain resembling tents ; in the winter frequenting 
Coke seized a Tooree caravan on its way to the the more genial clime of the lower ranges, and 
salt mines, taking the property as security for rc- in summer retreating to feed their flocks in 
payment of value of plundered property, and higher altitudes. Some of them have engaged 
the men as hostages for their tribes. This in cultivation and have encroached on the 
measure was soon followed by an embassy from weaker tribes of the plains ; of these, again, 
the tribe, and an agreement was concluded with many will only cultivate during the cold months ; 
the tribe from commencement of 1854. and as the heat approaches will reap their crops 
Thevalu^of plundered property was made good, and retire to the mountains. But the tendency 
the prisoners were released, and five Tooree to extend their cultivation, and even to settle 
were made over to the British as hostages, in the plnins, has of late years, been increasing 
but within one month the tribe again gave among tlfe Wuzeeree. The tribe generally is 
way to evil counsels,** and in the following quite independent, both of the Kabul and the 
March (1854) a serious attack was made by British governments; but some members of 
the Tooree with 2,000 men (foot and horse,) the clan who have taken up their abode as cul- 
on a Mccraozyc village. tivators in the^ Bunnoo valley have become 

Witzeeredy is one of the largest and most im- British subjects. Many seciions of Waziri 
portant tribes, brave, warlike, but predatory, ever since British connexion with the frontier, 
They hold the rugged and lofty hills adjoining maintained peaceable relations with the British, 
the south-west portion of the Kohat district These people, driving the aborigines of Bunnoo 
(that- is the western part of the Meeranzye valley before them, have occupied pasturage grounds 
and the hills round Bahadoorkheyl,) and the on the western border ot the valley, and have 
north-westerii border of the Dehra Ismael Khan, taken possession of cultivated lands in the 
that is, the valley of Bunnoo, and the plains of same vicinity, amounting to about one-third of 
Murwutand Tank. These hills run down to the culturable area of the valley. Under the 
the point where the great Suleeman range Sikh regime, there were constant disputes b«- 
oeimmeAces ; near this point the Goomul range tween these Wuzeeree and the governihent 
deCuches from the hills almost opposite Tank! (inasmuch as revenue could in those days only 
The valley of the Goomul forms the Golaree be collected by force of arms), and alsobetirean 
paaa through which a large portion of the traffic them and the Bunnoo i^ple, who assertsd 
;to and from Afghanistan and Central Asia claims they could not enforce, to a patnmwy 
enters into India, and scarcely inferior to the which had been gradually usurped. In lo40j 
Khyber pass of Peshawur or the Bolan pass Major Edwards effected a settlement with thm 
or-Sinrih.^ The bills ou either side of this Wuzeeree and with all the inhabitants of liiB 
pa«s are held by WuzeSfc, the Wuzeeree valley on behalf of the Sikh government ; lib 
form tie wes^^^^ limit of the Joorduk confirmed them in their possessions and arfwg- 
p^, tvhicK is the main line of communi- ed with them for the regular payment _of their 
caiWn between Bunnoo and Kohat. Just dues to the ruling power. These Wuneeite 
: W of this pass lies Buhadoorkheyl continued, as valued agricullunata and tat- 

and alio tfe vilteges of Kbarrah and Uutumur payers. The condition ®J***®®® 
aSliiieli ihrba places the Trans-Iodus minesj factory to tbemaekes and ereditabletoBrft# 
Wuzeeree hills also com- rule,threeiectlQnsof the Wuzeeree tribe, vnua- 
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MiiTed, tMBiely,ih6 Cabulkhey], the Muehood 
Wttseereei (both of which entirely dwell in the 
hills and have no possessions in the plains,) 
and the Omersye Wuzeeree, which latter clan 
originally cultivated in Bunnoo and afterwards 
irebelled. The Cabulkheyl Wuzeeree inhabit 
the northern portion of the Wuzeeree hills, not 
far from the right bank of the Koorrum. They 
are near neighbours of the Tooree. They 
overlook the western portion of Meeranzye and 
they adjoin the Bahadoorkheyl sub-divisions 
of the Kohat district. They were a wild 
lawless set, always ready to join with the 
Tooree, Zymoosht Afghans, and Orukzye, in 
any mischief or annoyance if the term may be 
used, such as raids on the Bungnsh and Khut- 
tuk villages of the Kohat district. In the 
autumn of 1850 they signalized themselves by 
an audacious attack on Bahadoorkheyl and its 
salt mines. For this purpose they assembled 
in considerable force and induced many of the 
Khuttuk villages round Buhadoorkheyl itself to 
league with them. The affairs with the 
Omerzye have been serious. Like other 
Wuzeeree, they at first cultivated in the Bun- 
noo valley lands which had been wrested from 
the Butmoochee of the neighbourhood. The 
head of these Bunnoochee was a local chief 
named Bazeed Khan. The Omerzye used to 
pay their revenue through this man, who was 
responsible for the collection. Soipe of the 
Omerzye used to reap the harvest, go off to 
the hills, deserting their land, and leaving Ba- 
zeed Khan to pay instead of them. 

The Mushood section of Wuzeeree is strong and 
mischievous. They inhabit the roost southern of 
Wuzeeree hills. It is the section which occupy 
both sides of the Goleeree Pass. Even they 
are hardly strong enough to attack the caravans 
of hardy well-armed traders from central Asia. 
But they plunder any travellers they can, and 
they perpetually carry off the herds of camels 
chiefly belonging to merchants that graze near 
the foot of the hills. 

VaUejf of Dour , — Surrounded by the Wu- 
zeeree hills, and adjoining the western border 
of Bunnoo, is the small valley of Dour, inhabit- 
ed by a distinct race, and containing about 
SyOOO inhabitants. This valley originally be- 
longed to the Dooranee kingdom. It was, 
toother with other outlying tracts, formally 
med to llunjeet Singh by the tripartite treaty 
of 1838 ; but afterwards, in 1847, the British 
velinqnished all claim to it on behalf of the 
Sikhs. The people of Donr more than once 
expressed a wish to come under British juris- 
dt^ion, but the offer was not accepted. During 
tbe treaty negotiations of 1855, the ameer’s 
representative urged that the valley onoe form- 
ed an integral portion of tbe Doorauee empire, 
snd that His Highneas now vrished to take it 
provided that the British did not claim any 


title. The government tiplbd |li^ 
did not desire to assert any eliii^^M 
fere with the ameer, if he chose t^ tb^aniiex it 
to his kingdom. The ameer was thtii left free to 
occupy Dour. 

SAeoranes.— 'Below the Wnzeeree llttiii, a 
little south of the Goomul river, are the Sheo- 
ranee hills, stretching from the latitude of Debra 
Ismael Khan downwards to nearly tbe latitude 
of Dehra Futteh Khan, a distance of fifty miles. 
In these hills is the lofty square-shaped moun- 
tain called “ Solomon’s Throne,” the Tukht-i- 
Suliman, which gives its name to the Sulee- 
manee range, running parallel for 300 miles to 
the Indus and forming the British western fron- 
tier. At the base of this mountain runs the im- 
portant ZerkunneePass, the high road for caravans 
to and from Kandahar. The Sheoranee aie 
of Pathan lineage, of inferior stature to tbe 
Wuzeeree ; they are warlike ind predatory, 
and quite independent. The number of their 
fighting men has been set down at 10,000; 
but this is found to be high. They can mus- 
ter 1,000 men within a day's notice; in the 
course of three or four days they will muster 
8,000 more. They adjoin the British tracts of 
Tak (partially) in the north, then Kolachee 
then Durrabund and lastly Choudwaii-^all in 
the Dehra Ishmael Khan district, and form- 
ing the border plains of the Upper Dera- 
jat. With all the above tracts tbe Sheoranee 
have been at feud. They would be the ag- 
gressors, attacking town, burning villages, car^ 
rying off prisoners and cattle. The people of 
the plain would make reprisals and retaliation, 
and ,thus the feud would be inflamed. The 
Sheoranee, however, were so much feared, that 
the arable lands skirting the base of the hills 
were all left untilled and the neighbouring villages 
in the plains paid them regularly one-fourth 
of their produce to buy off depredation : such 
was the state of things up to annexation, the 
Sikh government being unable to restrain 
them. * ; 

Ositeranee, — South of the Sheoranee hilts, 
on the conterminous of the Dehra Ismael Khan 
and Debra Gliazee Khan districts, tbeni^^weil 
the small Puthan tribe of OshteranCe master- 
ing about 1,000 fighting men. Th^ are brave 
and pugnacious, but not predatory. They dwell 
chiefly in the bills, and are so far independent ; 
but many of them possess and cnltivate littidri^ 
the plains at tbe foot of the hills, and eon^ 
quently within l^ish territory. 
nexation they u^lr to be quite as violen^^, 
their neighbours, especially during the 
nuance of a deadly feud with the KnsrapJ®- 
The quarrel was, however, eomposirf by 
Edwardea before annexation, 8ubscj^#^J 
evinced a good and friendly disporiBoii- u 

Foo<^ or Kofah jpesa, On the Woiwofjna 
dshteranee b^lls, and nearly oppoaite to 
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Term . — The Tor or black Teria tribe occupy 
Pisbiu. 

The Spin or White Terin tribe reside in the 
valley of Zanrura^ and in the open plains of 
Tull and Chutialli. I'hey stretch into Cutch 
Gundava and nearly touch the British frontier* 

Quhkar or Kahkar, or Ghakar, a war- 
like tribe in the time of Mahmud of Ghasni, 


or Korah Pass, of frontier Afffchans within the British territo^ 
outposts of Boulalwalla ries, stout active men. 

Shtrani, . tribe who occupy ihe'Mht i. 
inipq^pce, as constitutmg the boundary line hard features, grey eyes snd 

between the Pathan and Belooch tribes. bones. They marry late and receive 

Thd Belooch tribes extend along the lower ^ dowry with the bride. They are engaged ia 
half of the Derajat frontier, they are less warlike agricuUure. 

«»djn.ere,tiu», but even mp« p,*d^ • Afykans.-Sd^Un lie, on tha 

Pathen, are a ® , J BriHah *uh. river, Helmund and Furh-rud. Shorabak, lies 

\ r. J B^lch tribL due east of 8ei,t,n. on the bank, of tha 

^ (.lanamen will Lora, and is Occupied by the Baraich Afjjhaua, 

iluJbeTthe independent hill,>eyond great camel breeder, and acknowledgiuB the 
r Si,h territory, the boundary linj of supremacy of the annr of Kabul, 
which runs along the base ; but a large num- 
ber of each tribe also hold lands in the plain 
and are British subjects. Some of the chiefs 
will also be found residing there. The Be- 
luch of the- plains, for the most part since 
annexation, behaved as well-disposed sub- 
jects, but the Belooch of the hills conti- 
nued their old habits of plundering. All the 

tribes are at feud with each other ; il»ey not only Salt Range or Johd mountaioa 

fight in Ih^ hills, but they carry their contests (Hydaspes.) 

in the plains; they attack all villages in me ^ ancestors of the modern Jat* 

plains, except tliose belonging to their own tribe. Oukker, Gugger, and other aborigines of 
The men of the plains usually resist the attacks of them been mastered by 

with spirit at the lime, but they are not allowed invaders from beyond the Indus. The 

to retaliate afterwards, as they used to do under subsequently the Durani, failed 

the Sikh rule, and as they would do still, were them, but the Sikh ruler having 

they not prevented by the British Government frequently foiled, at last nominally ac- 

To guard our villages and people Irom their their subjugation by stirring up in- 

constant aggression a strong cordon ot perpetration of acts of 

military posts lias been fixed along the base of treachery. (See Kahkar. Khyber.) 

the Suleemanee range. Raids and forays are identical with the Ghikar, a Scythic 

not, however, entirely repressed, and - even in|,abiting the banks of the Indus ; at an 

the posts are sometimes attacked. Ihe ma- history they were given to in- 

rauding parties are 50, 100, 200, 300, occa- » custom, says Ferishta, “aa 

skmally even 500, strong. They we <)fte» ^g ^ female child was born, to carry her to 

mounted and will fly if hotly pursued for lo, j^^rket place and there proclaim aloud, hold- 
20|^^andeven 30 miles. Many of the villages and . and ^ knife in the 

much of the cultivation is close to the hills and wanting a wife might have 

in front of the posts, so that the plunderers can otherwise she was immolated.” By this 
in the shortest time, carry ofl’ their booty lo more men than women which 

the hills before the detachuieni comes up. occasioned the custom ol several husbands to 
<n«*.-Their hill, extend from the one wife, ,ny one^hu.Wd 

fwn downwards for a distance ot she set up . withdrew till tha 

aboiit lSty miles; about half the tribe own 

and villages in the Pj®'"’-* ‘gg [he'de.cendanU of the mountaineers whose chldf 
IliillJ n'?ittt"he plain Tnd tlm half Jwrt “Ir Sto 

l j0<l‘ figtoag.men, of whom 60 are horw. 

m^ ' llhey are very thievish, and were in the Kabu i > • v ui r *1. 

ham of prooiiediBK through the land of their xheOuifew-, are not diatmguishable from rto, 

btei^ln the pUin to plunder in the villagea Awan, in personal appearanw, both bemg vot 
war T il-"-! Khan. The country round j^ge tine men, but not exceedingly fair, inhabit- 
ghan waa also harassed by them. i„g as they do, a dry, bgrcj ralwr low country, 
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BToAv/.— The opuiitry of this tribe is in the 
head waters of the Lora, wild and inaccessible* 
It forms a square of about 180 miles between 
the Achtickzye country, the Spin Terin, the 
Suliman range aud Beluchistan. But Kakers 
named Casia occupy in part the valley of Shal. 
The Puiiiii clan, in Sewi and Sewistan ia Kaker. 
Their manners and habits vary. 

NcUirit a nomade race who occupy the Tohki 
audliotuki countries in summer, and the Daman 
6r skirts of the Suliman range in winter. In 
ibeir migrations, they appoint the Ghehlwasii or 
' Captains of Forty, and a Khan or Director 
General. 

Faihaij a race mentioned repeatedly by 
Leech as one of the most numerous tribes iu 
the Panjshir valley and adjoining passes. These 
are supposed to be mahomedans, but as the 
name is mentioned also by Elphinstone as that 
of one of the Kafir tribes part of them in the 
mountains may have retained their itealhenism 
and independence. 

Purmuli or FermuUy or J3i£r}uWi,abrHTeand 
warlike race, about 8,000 in number, residing 
south of the Kabul river near Orglum iu the 
Kharaoti country, and to the west of Kabul. 
They carry on au unceasing hostility with the 
Kharaoti tribes around them. Some are sol- 
diers in the Amir's army, and some engage in 
trade. — {Latham,) 

JBimba, a race who occupied the rugged 
mountains along with the Kukha. They were 
under the Sikh rule, but are slilak mahomedens. 

Mean Kheil tribe, on the Punjab frontier is 
partly Afghan, partly Bakhtiari. 

Slrdehif a small tribe, at Sirdeb, South east 
of Gliizni. 

Biluchi are more or less migrant and pre- 
datory, particularly in the west* In habits 
they resemble the lliyat and Kurd. They have 
dark skins ; they live iu mud houses, in forts, 
and in their black felt tents called gedaun, 
which is stretched over a tamarisk frame work ; 
an assemblage of gedaun, forms a tumaii or 
village, inhabited by a kheil, and a tribe con- 
sists of a certain number oi kbeil. The kbau of 
Khelat is the chief Biluch. 

Storimit a frontier tribe whose winter sta- 
tion is in Baluchistan and summer station in 
the high country belonging to the Musa- 
kheil .— Descriptive Ethnology.) 

KoAiston.— The Kobistan region commences 
from KagbaO) which is a narrow glen stretching 
upwards from the northernmost point of the 
Muaara district for a distance of nearly 90 
miles, and separating the maharajah of Kash- 
,mir*s territory from the independent moun- 
taineers. Adjoining Kaghan and reaching 
the Hussunzye eouotry, separating the Uuzara 
bolder from the Indus, and adjoining the 
Agtoie liefship iuHuzara, is the country of 


tome mil Tribes named Kohistani and Swa« 
ti, who originally came from the Swat valley. 

The Kohisiani of Kabul, occupy partially the 
valleys of Ghoribund, Funjir, Nijron, T^ow, 
Alislrang, Alighur and the lower Kuner. 

Hussmzye^-^lieiween the extreme northern 
frontier of the Huzara district aud the Indue 
is a somewhat narrow strip of rugged and 
moiinUiimus territory — inhabiie<i bv the Hus. 
sunzye, who therefore dwrll in Cis-ludus, that 
is, on the left bank of the river. They could 
number, perhaps, 2,000 hghtiiig-men. The 
principal hill is known as the ‘‘ Black moun- 
tain” from its dark and gloomy aspect. In the 
adjoining tract, within the Huzara border, lies 
Western Turnoulee, the fief of a chief politically 
dependent on the British. 

Judoon o/Midiahatif — inhabit a tract below 
the Hussunzye country and on the right bank 
of the Indus opposite the British town of 
Torbeil. 1 , and thence stretching westward. In 
this tract the most notable place is Mount 
Muhabiui, of classical celebrity. The Judoon have 
been suposed to be Bajputs, but they are 
Pathans who speak Pushtoo. — Gampbell^j), 87. 

jS/lana.— Near the base of Muhabuii, and 
on the bank of the Indus, is the fanatic colony 
of Sitana. The Syuds of this place are the 
remnant of the followers of that extraordinary 
adventurer, Syud Ahmed, who; gathering a 
handful of Gbazi,” (warlike devotees,) from 
various parts of India, raised a formidable re' 
bellion in Peshawur. After winning and losing 
Peshawar and Eusufzyc, the Syud was even- 
tually slain at the mouth of the Kaghan glen 
by Sheer Sing, the son of maharajah Bunjeet 
Sing. Most of his adherents, chiefiy foreigners 
to the Punjab, dispersed, and the remainder 
settled at Sitana. These Sitana people are 
evil-intentioued and ill-conditioned. They 
endeavour to rouse the bigotry of the surround- 
ing mahomedan tribes, and especially of tbs 
Swati. They endeavour to intrigue with Waha- 
bees aud such like fanatic religionists among the 
mahomedan population in various parts of India* 
The ferry over the Indus close to Sitana has 
been frequently harassed by the fanatics. 

Booner or Bnnoor^ is beyond tbe Jadoon 
country on the north-west. It is a rugg«<l 
country, extending from the lower range of the 
Hindoo Koosh downwards to hills which com- 
mand the Chumla valley and the central plain 
of Edsafzye. On its western frontier again» 
lies the Swat territory. The Booner people are 
strong ; they cduld muster a force of some 
thousands. Their neighbours are the Swati. 

Bunair are the elder branch of the Eushfrye 
Afghan. 

The Ewu/zye are democratio and agn* 
cultural, lying in wairm aheltered fertile valleySi 
touchiAg the Indus on one aide and Panjltbora 
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on tlie othci, extending on tlie south to some passes, leading into the-Loondkhore 
Kabul, occupying the northernpart of the plain valley, which belongs to British Eusufzye. 
of Peshawar, Bunir, Swat, Panjkhora and the These laUer passes are not available for 
Eusnfzye part of the valley. A.boutthe year 1865, passage from Swat to British territory, because 
they, opposed the British army in an attempt leading into Loondkhor, they can be stopped 
to move Op the TJm bey lali pass towards the by any party holding that valley. The passes 
Mahaban, but they suffered severely and after- via Raneezye and Osmankheyl, if iht people of 
wards lent their aid against Miilkah, situated those tracts accord a passage^ lead straight on 
on one of the spurs of the Mahabun mountain to the British plains of Hiishtnuggur. Above 
where fanatics from Hindustan had assembled, the Loondkhor valley, just beyond the British 
Of the Swat Raneezye and Lower Osman kheyl frontier, is the strong village of Pullee. 
tribes, the two latter arc subordinate to the The sub-divisions of the Peshawiir district, 
former. adjoining the tribes above described, are 

Chumla,^K valley near the Biinere or Bun- Loondkhor or north-west corner of Eusufzye, 
nonr country in Afghanistan. The valley and and then Hushtnuggiir, 
tlie cesairal plain of the Eusufzye are command- the Upper or Hill Momund, occupy the 
ed by hills that descend from the Hindoo koosh. hill range between the Punjnkora and the K«- 
Stvati^ a pre-binrlu people driven out of ner rivers, and possess the Kurrapa pass. Two 
Swat by the Euzufzyc, but seemingly of the of their kheils arc nomadic and in summer 
blood which supplied the earlier Jiidians. — move to the waters of the Helmund. The 
{Campbell, p 96 ) country extends from the south-western Swat 

The Swat country consists of a long fertile, border !o a little beyond the Cabul river, 
valley, running downwards generally in a Both banks of this river are in their possession, 
south-westerly direction, hut turning half and their capital, Lalpoora, where the head of 
round from east to wr^st as it nears the British their tribe resides, is situated near the left 
frontier, from which it is sepnraied by a lofty bank. They own allegiance to the Cabul go- 
range. It is diilioult of access to a force moving vernment, though subject to an almost nonoi- 
from British territory. The Lundye or Swat nal control ; and at the treaty, with the ameer 
river flows right through and fertilizes the Dost Mahomed Khan he undertook to restrain 
valley, and then debouching through a gorge them from hostilities against British subjects, 
in the hills, enters the Peshawur valley and joins Their militia can muster about 12,000 fight- 
the Cabul river near Charsudda. The Swat ing-raen. There are tolerably good soldiers, 
valley contains 300 villages and upwards ; aud though not ijqual to the men of the most roar- 
its inhabitants may number 1 ,00,000 souls, of tial tribes. Their hills overhang the fertile 
whom 20,000 might he fighting men. As sol- strip of British territory, enclosed between 
diers, the Swati rank below several of the most the Swat and Cabul rivers near their conflu- 
martial tribes. Politically, the Swati consist ence, known as Doaba, and this portion of the 
of various clans, united under a loose federal border is not more than 25 miles distant from 
government, at the head of which is an eh c- Peshawur. 

tlve chief, styled padshah or king. In 1855, The three sections of the tribe that have 
the king was a Syud, named -Akbur, from the come in contact with the British are the Pin- 
fanatic colony of Sitana. The High priest is dee Alee Moraiind, the Alumzye Momund, 
called the ** Akoond” (equivalent to the terra and the Michnee Momund. 
doctor or reader) and is held in great venera- The Michnee Momwid, after annexation, 
tion. Up to 1856 the king and the priest were allowed to hold from the British Go- 
were sometimes said to be well-disposed persons, vernment, a fief or jagheer in Doaba, the 
but they had never restrained their people fertile triangle near the junction of the Swat 
from mischief. ««d Cabul rivers, of which they collected the 

Uamezyjt and Towards the revenue. A portion of the lands they cultivated 

extremity of the Swat valley, a formida- themselves, the remainder they farmed out to 
ble range of hills bounding the valley runs for other tribes of the plains as tenants. Many of 
*bany miles from east to west, nearly parallel their clansmen dwelt in the plains of Michnee 
to the British frontiers • and at the eastern and some in the neighbouring hills. They 
extwmity 6f this range stands the Mora moun- traded in the Peshawur valley. Tho Altmzye 
t«in. Betireen this range and the frontier, A/owund, whose head quarters are at Oundao, 
however, iiitervcnc two tracts, named Raneezye in the bills, also had a fief of Punjpao in Bri- 
a»»d lower Osmankheyl, both quasi dependen- tish Doaba, chiefly cultivated by tenants. A 
cics of Swat The best of the passes leading , few of their men lived in the plains and the 
into Swat ii one named Mullakund, which majority in the hills. These also traded in the 
®l>en8 from Raneezye. A little further to valley, TheTMee Alee M(mund,nin{6rmtx 
eastward of Raneezye also there are period, had held a similar jagheer in Doaba ; 
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but iiot aine9 BriUsh rule. Theie have few 
relations either with the Government or the 
people of the Peehawur valley. They inha« 
bit a very strong locality in the Hills. The 
fiefs were originally granted by preceding 
Governments to the Momunds as black mail 
to buy off depredation. 

Th» Afridi come after the Momund and 
is the most important tribe of all on the 
Pupjab frontiers. Their territory, commencing in 
the bills between the Cabul river and the Khy- 
ber pass, forms the western boundary of the 
Peshawur valley ; then it stretches round the 
south-western corner and skirts a portion of 
the southern boundary of the Peshawur district 
till it approaches the Knttuk lands. It thus pro- 
jects abruptly into the British frontier, separates 
the Peshawur district from that of Kohat, 
and forms the northern boundary of the latter 
district. The Afridi hills, intervening between 
the Kohat and Peshawur districts, are crossed 
by two principal passes communicating from 
one district to the other, the best of which is the 
well-known Kohat pass or Gullee and the 
other the Jewakee pass. The frontage of the 
Afreedee hills towards British jurisdiction ex- 
tend a over a total length of 80 miles, and this 
territory stretches far back in a westerly direc- 
tion towards Cabul. Thus the Afreedee hold a 
large geographical area and have a long border 
conterminous with the British. The Afree- 
dee are entirely independent. Their hills 
are lofty, steep and rugged, most arduous for 
military operations. The villages are strong- 
ly posted and difficult of access. The Afree- 
dee are fierce by nature. They are not desti- 
tute of rude virtues, but they are notoriously 
faithless to public engagements, fhey are 
split up into factions. The sub-divisions of 
this tribe are numerous. They can muster 
15,000 or 20,000 fighting men. As soldiers, 
timy are among the best on the frontier. 
They are good shots. Their tactics resemble 
those of the other tribes. They retreat before 
the foe as he advances and press upon him as 
he retires. From the size of their country, and 
their numbers, the Afreedee are powerful. 

B?(sof».-~The Sepali aud Buzoti are small, 
but very brave Afghan tribes, numbering the 
Buzoti 500, and the Sepah 300 fighting-men. 
They live in tolerably close connexion with 
their more powerful neighbours the Afreedee, 
and manage to hold their own. After the British 
acquisition of the Punjab they generally behaved 
well towards the British. 

Qhilji. Afghan tribe which with the 
Abdali, form the bulk of the Afghanistan 
population, but chiefly dwelling in Kandahar 
and Kabul. The Ghiiji tribe occupy tlieprinoi- 
paV portion of the country between Kandahar 
and Ghazni, and are the most numerous of the 


Afghan tribes. These people aw also found 
between Farrah and Herat, and again between 
Kabul and Jalalabad, but, in either position, 
being under due control, they are little heard 
of. The Ghiiji between Kandahar and Ghazni 
comprise the great families of the Ohtak, the 
Thoki, the Tereki and the Andari with their 
sub-divisions. Of these, the three first are in- 
dependent, and the last, residing at Mokar, are 
subject to the government of Ghazni. The 
Ohtak are acknowledged the principal of the 
Ghiiji families, and furnished the chief, or 
padshah, in (he period of their supremacy. 
The Ghiiji are both an agricultural and a pastoral 
people and dwell in villages and castles as well 
as in tents. They are a remarkably tall fine 
race of men, with marked features, the Ohtak 
and Thoki peasantry being probably unsurpass- 
ed, in thn mass, by any other Afghan tribe, for 
commanding stature and strength. They are 
brave and warlike, but the generality of them, 
have a sternness of disposition amounting to 
ferocity and their brtital manners are not dis- 
countenanced by their chiefs. Some of the 
inferior Ghiiji are so violent in their intercourse 
with strangers that they can scarcely be 
considered in the light of human beings, 
while no l 9 nguage can describe the terrors 
of a transit through their county, or the 
indignities which are to be endured. The 
Ghiiji although Considered, and calling them- 
selves Afghan, and, moreover, employing 
the Pashtii, or Afghan dialect, are undoubt- 
edly a mixed race. The name is evidently a 
modification or corruption of Khnlji or Kliilaji, 
that of a great Turki tribe, mentioned by 
Sherif-ud-din in his history of Timur. The testi- 
mony of Ferishta, while clearly distinguishing 
the Ghiiji tribes from fhe Afghan, also esta- 
blishes the fact of their early conversion to 
mahomedanism, still there is a tradition that 
they were, at some time, Christians of the Ar- 
menian and Georgian churches. This tradi- 
tion is known to the Armenians of Kabul ; slid 
they instance, as corroborating it, the practice 
observed by the Ghiiji of embroidering the front 
parts of the gowns or robes, of their women 
and children, with figures of the cross, and the 
custom of their house-wives, who, previous to 
formiug their dough into cakes, cross their 
arms over their breasts, and make the sign of 
the cross on their foreheads after their own 
manner. 

East of Ghazni, in the province of Zurmat, 
are the Suliman Kheil Ghiiji, eioeedii^ly nu- 
merous, and notorious for their habits of vio- 
lence and rapine. These have no positive 
connexion with the Thoki or other tribes, 
neither have they one acknowledged bead, hut 
are governed by their respective malek, who are 
independent of each otner- Doit Mahomed 
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khan reduced them to the ooiulition of tribu* 
taries, after having destroyed a multitade of 
their castles. 

The Ghilji women cannot boast of beauty, 
which they strive to supply by ornament. The 
firU. from the age of eight to twenty, are not 
much veiled, but they twist their hair, and tie 
it like a cake, which hangs over their forehead 
and a little below their eyebrows. 'I'he centre 
of the lock (or hairy cake] is adorned by a gold 
or silver coin, which, iti black hair, shines 
prettily. This is the sign of virginity amongst 
the Ghilji, The women allow their twisted 
locks to bang upon their ears, and even as far 
as their arms. 

Moorcroft met with a part of wandering 
Ghilji ; their tents were nothing more than 
flimsy black blankets, stretched over forked 
sticks about four feet high ; vvithiui they had 
some more blankets, sacks, and packsaddles, 
and without, a few loads of mats, ropes, and 
netting, for the formation of their packages : 
both men and women were robust, with strong, 
ly marked features. — {MoorcrofCs Travels^ Vol, 
y/, p, 860. M(Uion'i Journeys^ Vol. II. p. 
198 ^ 0212 , Fottinger's Traneh in deloo^ 
chutan and Sind, p. 200. Mohun LaVs 
Travels, p. 323. See Abdali ; Kaffir ; Kalmuk ; 
Kundahar,) 

Hazarah.- -This tribe of Afghans live 
principally in houses. They are said to lend 
their wives to their guests ; their numbers are 
given at 1,56,000 souls. Monsr. Ferrier, 
mentions (Caravan Journeys, pp. 194, 237.) 
that he fell among the Ei-mak Hazara on the 
Murgab river, and other tribes about Dev- 
Hissar, more to the north and east. Their 
women take part in every war, manage the 
horse, the sword, and the firelock. Their cou- 
rage amounts to rashness, and they are more 
dreaded than the men for cruelty and fierceness. 
He himself saw them under fire in the foremost 
rank. It is, and so far as they know, has 
always been a national custom. Here we have 
an intelligible explanation of the Amazons of 
Alexander, and the *‘'female hosts” of Na* 
inttchi,—( Cal. Review,, No. 64, p. 433.) The 
Kazarah.of the hill country near Ghazni and 
Kandahar, are Turanian in a marked degree 
an4 ara without cioubt of Mongolian blood. 
They seem to be in many ways like the Bra- 
hub uud at one time they possessed the country 
on the Kelat side of Candahar, and were then 
nearer to the Brahai than they now are. 
The Hazarah from beyond Kabul and Ghazni 
come to Peshawar and the Paojab as labourers 
cod they are industrious and independent. 
They speak Persian, and are shiahs in religion 
but have decidedly Mongol features. People of 
u Turk race dwell north of Ghilghit. — Mr. 
(h^eUi pp, 64, 157, 


The Hazara, or Hazarajat, are so called 
from the innumerable Taifah, or tribes, into 
which they are divided— Hazar signifying in 
Persian a thousand. They occupy the whole 
range of the Paraparaisus, or the mountains 
extending between the Hindu Kush, or Cauca- 
sus, and the city of Herat, to within a few days 
march of Kandahar. In appearance, they very 
much resemble the Ghurka ; they have the 
same high cheek-bones, the same small eyeg, 
very little beard, and no doubt are of Tartar 
origin. The Ghurka, however, follow hinduism, 
mahomedanism, whilst the Hazara are shiah 
mahommedans .— ( Personal Narrative, 
p. 167, 169.) 

Kazzilhask, a term applied in Kabul and 
Herat to a Turk race, prineipully of the tribe 
of Jawanshir, who were fixed in the country 
by Nadir shah. Under the kings of Kabul 
they served as body guards and still retain 
tlieir own language. Their history has been often 
written. When Nadir shah marched towards 
Delhi, he had twelve thousand fighting Kazzel- 
bash with him. When he quitted that city, 
on his return, he left behind him three hundred 
of these, who with other troops, were directed 
I to bring away his treasure, and follow him. 

< They passed througli Kabul ; but when, within 
two days* march of Kandahar, they heard of 
his death, and, a few days afterwards, Ahmed 
shah, Nadir's lieutenant, arrived himself, 
attended by five or six hundred Durani,— he 
seized the treasure, and took the Kuzzelbash 
into his services ; aiul his kind treatment of 
them induced otimrs to come from the neigh« 
bourhood of T^riz, Miishid, Kerman and 
Shiraz, in Persia, where the true Kuzzelbash 
exercise the profession of horse-breeders, shep- 
herds, and cultivators. There arc perhaps about 
ten thousand Kuzzelbash in the city of Kabul, 
who are ever ready to draw their swords as 
mercenaries. Their leaders are by far the most 
wealthy, the most intelligent, and the most 
influential men at Kabul. 

General Ferrier tells us that the Persians 
inhabiting Kabul are known by the name of 
Kuzzilbash, and formed part of one or more of 
the seven Turkish tribes that embraced the 
party of shah Ismail, the founder of the tribe of 
Salfavi. This sovereign, to distinguish thenpi 
from the others, gave them a kind of red.oiqfi j 
hence their name of ” Bed head,” Kuzzelbash* 
These seven tribes were Oustajalu, Ghamloo, 
Nikaloo, Baharloo, Zoolkndder, Kajar, ail4 
Afchar.— i^crricr'a His. of Afghans, p. 70. 
Mohun LaVs Travels, p. 265. 

The Tajik are the aborigines of the conntiy. 
and are not Afghans. Alexander probably, founa 
them there, as fire-worshippers, speaking Sat^v 
scrit or Pelhevi. 
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^ KoA«i.-^Hanjru in a de^nt^ency of the pro- sooltan Mahomed, Barnlreye. ITp to 1848, be 
Vince of Kohat. The inhabitants of the villaKea held Kohat as a fief from the Gabul irovem- 
in the vallpy leading fmro Hangu to Kohat are ment. It was then taken possession of by the 
principally shiah, as arc all the tribes of the British on account of hostility evinecfi during 
Tori, their neighbours, although not so bigoted the second Sikh war. The khan of Hiingoo, in 
os these ; tnr, being under control, they are the Bungtish country, was in the British ser. 
compelled to conceal their fervour. The Turi, vice as Revenue Collector, when he was mur- 
when they see a stranger, ask him if he be dered by one of his own relatives. The khan- 
straight or crooked, putting at the s^ime time ship descended to his son. The Bongnsh 
the fore-finger to their foreheads, and holding tribe have sulfered much from the raids of their 
it first ill a perpendicular position, and then hill neighbours Wuseeree, Oruksye, Toores 
in a contorted one. If desirous to be civilly and Cabul-kheyl. The inhabitants of the Mee- 
received, the stranger had belter reply that he ranzye valley are also Bungush. This valley 
is straight by which they understand he is a belonged to the fief of sooltan Mahomed, but 
ahiah. The plain of Kohat appears on all sides being an outlying locality whs overlooked when 
surrounded with hills ; on the summit of one Kohat was taken possession of. The Oabul 
of which, to the north, is seen a watch-tower, government then lost no time in arranging for 
by which the road to Peshawar leads. — (Mas- the occupation of Meeransye, which appeared 
son's Journeys, Vol. I. p, 114 to 117.) to have been vacated ; so sirdar Azim Khan, 

Kufelzye, more generally, known as the Po- the governor of the Kooriim province, in 1851, 
poizye, an Afghan tribe, numbering 20,000 summoned the Meeranzye to surrender ; but 
families, an offshoot of the Abdali, one of the they petitioned the British to include them in 
branches of which, the Suddozye, gave sover- Kohat, Under the circumstances this request 
eigns to the Afghans in the 17th and 18th was acceded to. They were in their hearts 
centuries. hostile to the British government, as indeed they 

Waseeri are divided into three great di- were to any government whatever. They offer- 
visions, as follows :^The Ootmanziye, or ed to gusrd the Kothul, and asserted that they 
Ootman kheyl ; the Ahmedzye ; the Mahsood. had an hereditary claim, stronger than that of 
The Wazeeri country extends from the south the Afreedee, to occupy the ridge. The Kothul 
of the Kohat district down to Tonk, opposite was then made over to' them, and as the Afree- 
Bera Ismail Khan : towards the north they are dec refused to open the pass, it was resolved 
bounded by the Afreedi country and towards to establish a blockade and the Afreedee were 

the south by the tribe of Baorani. Bunnoo debarred from entering the Kohat and Prsha- 

frontier is the of the Ahmedzye. These wur valleys. While these arrangements were 

are divided into six sections, which again are progressing theOullee Afreedee suddenly attack- 
•ub'divided into numerous smaller clans. One ed the Bungush people on the Kothul, and 
of these spctioDS is called Sperkye ; it has two seized that post. Several Bungush chiefs were 
divisions, the smaller of which goes by the killed in the encounter, and Major Coke who 
name of Mahomed kheyl, and numbers about was present, was slightly wounded. Upon this 
250 fighting- men ; they live in the hills on check, the Bungush people obtained the alliance 
both sides of the river Koorum, and since of two small, though warlike, tribes, named 
A. D. 1830 a number of them settled in British Buzotee and Sepah. These were independent 
territory. They till their lands in the cold and dwelt in the hills near the pass. The 

season, and during the summer months the Southern section of the Jewakee Afreedee also 

greater portion of them retire to the hills, leav- joined the league. 

ing a few to loolc after their fields. The other Central Asia is a term used differently by 
sections of the Ahmedzye are located in British geographers, ethnologists, and politicians, but 
territory, on the Thai between Bunnoo and a usually applied to the region intervening be- 
Lbttumur : they generally go by the name tween Russia in Asia, and British India, and 
bf Thttl Wazeeri. Captain Mecham was lying to the west of Chinese Tartary. Its 
riintdered some years ago, close to Luttumur, western boundary is the Caspian 8ea and the 
add the Government retaliated by marching a river Ural. On the east, is the lofty table-land 
force against the Kabul kheyls. Since that of the Bolor, (the mountains which form the 
exj^ition the Wazeeri bn the Bunnoo frontier western boundary of Chinese Turkestan and 
have been very quiet. Dzungaria), and the river Irtiach ; the 

In the Kohat district, the princi- northern boundary is western Siberia, and it 
pal tri^ are the Bongusb Patbans. They can has Afghanistan on the south east. The north- 
mester 15,000 fighting men, and ere fairly ern half of Central Asia consists of the Kirghi^^ 
itobd soldiers. They highly appreciated the desert, which is mountainous aiid rugged on 
British light money assessments, after what the east, and full of aaline steppes on the west, 
bad been long termed the ** robber rule” of i In the midst of the southern half lies the sea 
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of Ar«H on the veiteni tide of which, up to 
the Caapian 9aa 01 ^ the weat, there atietchea a 
broad tract of desert. But, oq the eastern side 
of Central Asia, is a fertile tract, watered by 
the great rivers the Jaxartes and the Oxus, 
and it is in this fertile tract that the conquests 
of Bussia were made between 1864 and 1868, 
absorbing the kingdom of Central Asia. In 
their or>eratiou8, the Russians used only 2,000 
and 8,000 men, and never had more than 15,000 
in all Turkistan. The whole country of Oen- 
tral Asia between India and Tartary is one 
broad mountain range, the Himalaya forming 
the sonihern crest, and the Ktien luen the 
northern. The interior has some lovely valleys 
like Kashmir, but it is more usually broken 
into rocky ravines, through which the affluents 
of the Indus force their way towards the plains ; 
or else stretches away in those vast treeless up- 
lands, which are one of the chief cliaracteristics 
of the range through its whole extent. 

(jentral Asia has a hardy peasantry, dwelling 
in the mountain region with its vast upland 
downs, wqll suited for summer pasture, partly 
descendants of the original inhabitants, and in 
part of the many migratory races who have 
swept through the country. At the foot of the 
mountains, in the tracts of surpassing fertility, 
Turk, Bokhariot, Kalmuck, Kirgliiz, Ouigur, 
Manchu, Chinese, Armenian and Indians dwell 
in the well watered plains* Beyond these, in 
every direction, is the pathless desert, which 
has been tenanted by pastoral nomades ever 
since the earth was peopled. From the Yen- 
didad opening chapters there seems in ancient 
times to have been a great kingdom in Central 
Asia ; an eastern branch, with its primeval 
seats on the Oxus : The Iranian people, who 
were settled between the Oxus and the Jaxar- 
les, as early as the limes of the Judges of Is- 
rael, still hold their ground in the country, uii* 
der the names of Tat, Tajik, Sert ; Galsha and 
Pars! wan ; a primitive and not impure Iranian 
population might still be found in almost every 
district from the Indus to the Jaxartes, and 
throughout the valleys of the Oxus. 

The Faropamisan chain, which bounds the 
Kohistan on the west, extends three hundred 
and fifty miles from east to west, and two hun- 
dred from north to south. The whole of this 
space is a maze of mountains, and though it 
affords a habitation to the Eimak and liazarah 
it is so difficult of access, and so little frequent' 
ed, that no precise accounts of its geography 
are to be obtained. 

According to Professor A. Vanibery, 
the Uigur are the most ancient of the Turkish 
tribes, and formerly ^inhabited a part of Chinese 
Tartary, which is now occupied by a mixed 
population of Turk, Mongol and Kalmuck. 
They were the first who reduced the Turkish 


Unguage to writing, borrowing the ebaractera 
from the Neatorian Christians, who came to 
their country as early as the fourth century of 
our era. 'I'he manuscripts of this languaire, 
written in the characters mentioned, afford, 
therefore, the most ancient and valuable data 
in investigating the history of Central Asia— 
nay, of the whole Turkish race. But these mo- 
numents are of great scarcity ; he believes he 
has collected all that has been discovered of the 
Uigur language, though the Uigur had a li- 
teraturp, and were very fond of books at a time 
when the Western world was involved in ig- 
norance and barbarism. The most valuabfe 
manuscript he obtained bears date 1069, and 
WHS written in Kashgar ; it treats of ethics and 
political subjects, and forms a kind of manual 
of advice to kings how to govern with justice 
and success. It reveals the social condition of 
this people, and forms the basis of the later 
regulations by which all Turks are governed. 
He believes that the Tartars of ancient time 
were not such barbarians as they now are. 

Turko- Tartars , — Its people are from two 
distinct sources, viz. the settled races, descend- 
ants of Semitic and Iranian conquerors from 
the south, and the races, who have been occu- 
pying the country from pre-historic times. 
This latter part of the inhabitants have been 
styled Turko Tartars. The people are in their 
habits the same as they were 2,000 years ago. 
The Turko-Tartaric race stretches from the 
Polar sea to the Hindu Kush and from the 
interior of China to the shores of the Danube. 
Vambtry divides the Turks who, from Bast to 
West, occupy this extent into 

Burut, black or pure Karakalpak ; 

Kirghis ; Turkoman ; 

Kirgliis properly Ka- Uzbek ; 

zak ; 

Burutf pure or black Kirghis, dwell on the 
eastern boundary of Turkistan, viz., the valley 
of the Thian Shan chain of mountains, and they 
inhabit also several points on the shores of the 
Issik Kol, close upon the frontier chain of moun- 
tains. They are powerful, thick set, strong boned 
figures, but remarkably agile and have acquir- 
ed much warlike renown. Their face is less 
fiat than the Mongolian and Kalmuk and less 
fleshy, their foreheads somewhat higher and 
their eyes are less almond shaped than the Kal- 
muk, few of them have red or fair hair or a 
white complexion. The Burut are in oontaol 
with Kalmuk and Mongolians, and in con80» 
quence their language has many Mongolian 
words and now and then th^ profess themselvea 
more or less mahomedaus but shamanism 
largely prevails. 

The Ki^chakt who have settled down its 
and around Kbokuud, are supposed by Yamf 
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tefy to be a division of the Burnt. Their 
ebciel relations are with mahomedans and the 
people of Turkestan. 

Kirghia or Kasak, are known in Europe 
as the KirKhis, but this people only style 
themselves Kasak. They are extended through 
the northern desert lands of Central Asia. Like 
all the Turkoman, they have many subdivisions 
with branches, fanailies and lines, but the Eu- 
ropean classification into Great, Little and 
Mlddie hordes is unknown to them. Love of 
travel and war have often brought together the 
most distant branches, and whether on the 
shores of the Emba, or of the sea of Aral, 
whether in the environs of the Balkash and 
Alatan, there is little difference to be found in 
the dialects spoken by them, though shades of 
differences are perceptible amongst them, 
scattered as they are so extensively through the 
northern desert lauds of Central Asu. In man- 
ner of life and language, the Kasak is hardly to 
be distinguished from the Burut. In colour 
the Kasak women and young men have a 
white, almost a European complexion, which 
darkens by exposure. The Kasak have the 
short neck of the Turanian race, so different 
from the long necked Iranians, and they have 
thick-set, powerful frames, with large bones; 
head not very large, crown t'ouiid, and more 
pointed than flat : eyes less almond shaped but 
awry and sparkling ; prominent cheek bones, 
pug noses, a broad flat forehead, and a larger 
chin than the Burut. Beard on chin thin, only 
hairs on both ends of upper lip. They deem a 
Kslmuk woman more beautiful than their own. 
The men in summer wear the Kalpak head 
dress, and in winter the Tumak cap of fur, 
covered with cloth and flaps. They are almost 
all mahomedans, but like all nomade tribes are 
lax in their observances, for they retain much 
of tlie sliamanist belief which they held prior 
to their conversion some centuries before : 
Cheiromancy, astrology, casting out deviU, are 
common to nil mahomedans, but the Kasak 
draw omens from the burnt sacrifice of the 
shoulder blade aud the twisting of the entrails. 

Kara Kalpak moved from the mouth of 
tl^e Jaxartes, into the khanat of Khiva, in the 
beginning of the 19th century and are only met 
with there. In appearance and dress they are 
intermediate between the Kirghis, Kasak and 
Kalmuk. They are tall vigorous men, with 
more powerful frames than any of the Central 
Asian tribes but clumsy and with coarse fea- 
tures. They have large head, flat full face, 
large eyes, flat nose, slightly projecting cheek 
bones, a coarse and slightly pointed cbiu. 

The Turkoman is the fourth gradation of 
the Mongoliaa Turkish raqe and in many res- 
pects they resAiible the Kasak and Kara Kal- 


pak. The pore Turkoman type is met with 
in the Tekke and Chador tribe in the centre of 
the desert, is of middling stature, small oblong 
bead, not high cheek bones, somewhat snub 
noses ; with the bright, sparkling fiery eyes, of 
the desert races, but more particularly the 
Turkoman, longish chins, feet turned in. 
The blond colour is common, indeed the Relte 
race amongst the Gorgen Yomuts are generally 
half blood. The Goklen and other tribes near 
Persia evidence an intermixture with the Ira- 
nian Persian. The Turkoman is slender and 
agile, and they are hardy and enduring under 
privations. They early separated themselves 
from otlier Turko-Tartarian nations, moving 
from the Mangishlak east to the north west and 
thence to the south. la their present country, 
the Snlor and Sarik are the oldest tribes ; after 
them the Yomut, who at one time roamed from 
north to south along the shores of the Caspian. 
The Tekke were^ transferred by Taimur to 
Akhal. The Ersari, at the close of the 18th 
cfentury, moved from MangiihUk to the shores 
of the Oxus, and recently many of the Chadar 
moved to the other bank of the Oxus. The 
chief avocation of the rurkoman is pillage. The 
men wear long locks till the close of the first 
year of their marriage. The women are hand- 
some, and perfect beauties are to be seen, not 
inferior to the Georgians in growth and regu- 
larity of features. The young girls of all tibmade 
tribes are good riders but Turkoman women 
excel all the others. 

The Uzbek are the resident civilized inhabi- 
tants of Central Asia, but in their physical form 
have become considerably changed from being 
intermixed with ancient Iranians and with 
many slaves from Persian Iran. The typical 
Uzbek in Khiva has a broad full face, low flat 
forehead, large mouth, while those of Buchara 
are less marked. In the neighbourhood of 
-Kashgar and Aksu the colour is from yellowish 
brown to blackish ; in Khokand brown, and 
ill Khiva white. Uzbek men have pretty thick 
but never long beards. The women long 
retain their white complexion, and with their 
large eyes, full face, and black hair they are not 
displcRsirig. In Central Asia, they are highly 
renowned for their beauty. Timur was an Uzbek 
Tartar, bui Uzbek power rose on the ruins of the 
Timur dynasty. They have 32 chief divisions, all 
known by names, many of them similar to those 
amongst the Kazak, and from this Vambery sup- 
poses the Uzbek to be a colonizing tribe. The 
Uzbek are pious mahomedans. In Khiva and 
some parts of Chinese Tartary they are brave 
and warlike, and in this respect they "tc 
distinguished from all the other Central Asia' 
tics. Settled, they retain nomade oustoins, 
building houses for stables and granaries 
but preferring the raised tent to dwell t® 
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Uzbek women go unveiled; Though settled in 
Tentral Asia for ceoturies past, the Uzbek medi- 
tates robbery and war, and if no foreign enemy 
be found, they attack each other in bloody inter* 
nal. strife. 

The name by which Vambery designates these 
races is Turko-Tartars : from amongst whom 
came the warrior nations known in the w<^.st as 
the Hun, the Avar, the Utigur, the Kutrigur 
and Khazar. But tiie miinner of living, the 
customs and physical conditions, as then des* 
cribed, of the Tartar tribes whose arms reached 
from the Jaxartes to the heart of Rome and 
Gaul, have much resemblance to those of the 
present inhabitants of Turkestan, and the peo- 
ple of Central Asia, particularly the nomade 
tribes, are in their social habits the same as they 
were two thousand years ago. In the tent of 
many a iiomade chief a similar life is observ- 
able as that described by Priscus as prevailing 
at. the court of the king of the Huns. Attila, 
Chengiz khan and Timur, in historical charae* 
ters resemble each other, and Vambeiy is of opi- 
nion that energy *aiul good fortune could now 
almost produce on the hanks of the Oxus and 
Jaxartes one of those warriors whose soldiers 
like an avalanche carrying everything before it 
would increase to hundreds of thousands, and 
would appear as a new example of God’s 'scourge, 
if the powerful barriers of European civilization, 
which has a great intluGnce in the East, did 
not stop the way. 

The Turk, wherever met with, is ever heavy 
and lethargic in his mind and body, but in his 
resolves, firm and steadfast, not from principle 
but from apathy and aversion to change, and it 
is from these charaatcristica that his appearance 
is earnest ami solemn, a profound seriousness, 
a marked cold expression of countenance, 
with a great iiicHiniiiun to pomp and magni- 
ficence. An Ifzbeff or Turkoman has a proud 
bearing as if possessi^d with a self-conscious- 
ness of greatness and power. The Omanli 
Turks* love of independence is boundless. 
He considers himself born to rule j and that 
hunting and war alone are worthy of him and 
husbandry is considered ignominious, lu Cen- 
tral Asia, agriculture is exclusively in the hands 
of the Persian slaves, commerce and business 
with the tajiks Hindu and Jew. Tlie Turk 
is intellectually the inferior of the Iranian and | 
Semitic nations. This defect is noticed by other 
nations who apply the terms Turkluk, (lurk- 
dom) Kabalik (cOHrseness) and Yugunluk 
(thickness) Sadelnk (simpleness) and with these 
<iun)itie8, as the O^manli is easily taken in by 
the Armenian, Greek and Arab, the lurk is as 
«»sily so by the Tajik and Hindu. In transactions 
IheTttrk are regarded as possessing more honcs- 
^yrfiatikueaa and confidence, plainness, aiinplicUy 


and uprightness. Compared with the Persians, 
the Turk is a faithful servant, attached soldier 
and upright man. They are more braye, per- 
severing and love more to rule than any other 
Asiatic people, 7'hey are unpolishe^l, wdld and 
uncultivated, but seldom cruel out of malice. 
They crave riches, but only to expend them. 
They exa(!t much labour from their subordinates 
but protect and deal liberally with them. The 
'L'urk is innately a nomade and like other nomadet 
is distinguished for hospitality. The Burnt is the 
wildest and most savage and most superstitious 
of them, but less malicious than the Kirghis 
and ‘ Turkoman. The Burnt has not wholly 
abandoned shamanism, and knows little of 
Islam. 

The Knfak Kirghis are Ibfs brave .nnd war- 
like, though readily eugaaing in a pillaging eX- 
petlition. They foi m the bulk of the Turkish no* 
mades and are for the most part devoted to a 
w'andering life : in very few instances have they 
settled. 

The KarorkafpnJtRre considered dull and fool- 
ish. They are even less warlike than the Kir- 
ghis, they have seldom appeared as conquerors 
and are even leas employed ns mercenaries. They 
are largely occupied as cattle breeders and they 
are active, benevolent and faithful. 

Many of the Turkoman dwell in a half settled 
state along the left bank of the Oxus as far Char 
Jui and in Khiva. They are notorious amongst 
all the races of Central A»ia as the most restless 
adventurers. Throughout the wiiute globe it 
would be difficult to find a second nation with 
such a restless spirit and untainenble licentious- 
ness as these chihliren of the desert. To rob, to 
plunder, to make slaves is to tl»e Turkomaa 
honorable, they are always poor, and are dirty 
and avaricious. Their coiuitiy is the wildest 
and most savage where even keeping a few cattlo 
gives only a scanty income. 

The Uzhg arc honest, upright and have much 
Turkish open heartedness, and are proud- of 
their education and represent all the best side 
of the national character of the Turks — Vam^ 
aery's Sketches of Central A siob^pp. 283 to 312. 

Iranian races have always been known for 
their refinement, and hii{h civilization, front 
which Europe borrowed through the Baznntibo 
and Greek culture, and the Persians have 
long and faithfully retained the features of itn 
national characteristics. Though overrun by 
the Semitic and Turanian races, the Iranian him 
borrowed little or nothing from them but kaii 
exerted over them powerful inflnei.c*. Accord* 
ng to Khanikoif Sur V Ethnographic dt la 
Ferae”) the Iranian of Persia, came Iroin 
East of modern Persia, about Segestan and 
Khorassan, and moved to the weat in pfebisionn 
ages, and though altered by the attacks of til 
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Tarko Tartar tribes from tiie noriti, or were in 
contact on the west attd south with Turnnian 
and Semiiic element, the Mede is everywhere 
■recognisable as the same as described by Hero- 
dotus and later Greek writers. The arrow 
headed writing at Persepolis enumerates the 
Iranian people of that day. The form of 
the Iranian is spare, but elegant, even noble, 
but there have always been diti'erences between 
the Eastern and Western Iranians, 

The East Iranians are (a) the Segistani or 
Khali j — (b) Char Aiinah (cj Tajik and 
Sart, each of which counts many sub-divisions 

The principal number of the Segistan people 
occupy Khaf and its neighbourhood, Kuy 
Tfcbbes, and Birjan. 

The people of Khorassan are greatly inter- 
mixed with Turko-Tartar elements. The lan- 
guage of modern Iran is laden with Arabic and 
Turkish words ; but in the East, ihe language 
is much like that in whicih Eeidusi wrote his 
poem free from words of Arabic origin. 

Th^ Char Aimah^ and consist of four peoples 
JhcTiinuri, Teimeni, Feroz Koliiand Jamsliidi, 
all of tiiem of Irauiun origin and all speaking 
F£r.»ian. 

The Aimak who graze their flocks in the 
Parapamisus, are brave and releiitlef^s, and 
Afghans when travelling, whetlier proceedinsf 
from Balkh, Kabul, Kandahar or Herat, never 
enter into the mountain districts of these intre- 
pid iiomade tribes. 

. The Timuri dwell at Gorinn and Kiih’sun 
on the western boundary of Herat, arxl in the 
villages and towns situated east of Iran, from 
Tarbat Shaikh Jam as far as Khaf. About a 
thousand of their families dwell near Herat. 

The Teimeni dwell in the Jolgha-i<Herat, 
from Kerrukh to Sabzwar ; the few who have 
extended to Farrah being styled by the Afirhaiis, 
Parsivan. Each member of the ('hai Aimak 
knows no greater enemy than the Afghan and 
oil attempts to form Afghan colonies amongst 
them have failed. The reimeni are of a wild, 
warlike nature, though agiiculturni. 

The Feroz Koh% a small number of people, 
about 6,000, dwell on the steep bill N. E. 
of Kale Ho and from their inaccessible position 
afflict their whole neighbourhood with their 
fobbing and plundering. Kale No on the 
aummit of the mountain and the fortified places 
of Darzi Kuteh and Chaksaran are considered 
aimilar to the whole nests of the Bakhliari and 
Luri in the environs of Ispahan. They have a 
fesemblance to the Hazarah, but their forehead, 
chin, complexion and figure are less Turanian. 
They are decidedly Iranian. They take their 
name the Feroz Kohi from Teheran^ Timur 
aettled them by force in Mazenderan, but they 
iooa reiuraed to their own country. They 


have a few cattle and tliey sow a little, jmd 
plunder the caravans travelling on the Maimaui 
road or make inroads on the scattered teuis of 
the Jam.shidi. 

Jamshidi are the only tribe of Eastern 
Iranians who are exclusively nornades. Tl»ay 
derive their descent from Jamshid, <ind moved 
out of Segistan to the. shores of the Mnrghab 
which they have occupied from pre-historic 
times. They live in Hie neighbourhood of the 
Saior and Sarik Turkoman and they u^e the 
round conical tent of the Tartars, surroundiiii/ 
it tvith felt and a reed matting, and their 
clothing and food are Turkoman, as, also, their 
occupation, for, they areas great manstealers. 
'J’hey excel tlie other Aimak as horsemen and, 
for a chapao, band themselves witli men of 
Herat or with the tribes of 'rurkninaris. It wag 
this cause that b d Allah Knli Khan to trans- 
port them from Khiva to the banks of the 
Oxus, after he had conquered them with the 
allied Sarik. After a residence of 12 years^they 
fled and returned to the town of Miirghab. 
The Jamshidi is polite in wOrd and manner. 
They still retain parts of the Zoroastriaii faith, 
reverence fire, and pilch their tent door to the 
east. 

The Tajik is Iranian. He is met with in 
largest number in the Khanat of Bokhara and 
ill Badakhslian, but many have settled in the 
towns of Kokand, Khiva, Chinese Tarfaiv and 
Afghani'^tnn. The Tajik is of a good middle 
height, has broad powerful frame of bones, and 
e.<peciaily wide shoulder bones, but they diver^ift 
from the Iranian, they have the Turanian wider 
forehead, thick cheeks, thick nose and ]ari>e 
mouth. I he rajik originally came from the 
sources of the Oxus in the steppe of Pamir. The 
term is from Taj, a crown, the five worshippers 
head dress. But ibe Tajik does not so style luiti- 
self, but regards the term as derogatory. 
The Turks style the Tajik, The Tajik is 

covetous, nnwarlike, and given to agricultme 
and trade, but fond of literary pursuits and po- 
lished and it is owing to their preponderance in 
Bokhara that that city has been raised to the 
position of the Head Quarters of Central 
Asiatic civilization, for, tliere, from pre Islamic 
times, they have continued their previous exer- 
tions in mental culture and notwithstanding the 
oppressions which they have sustained from a 
foreign power, have civilized their conquerors. 
Most of the celebrities in ihe field of religimis 
knowledge and belle lettrest have been Tajiks, 
and at the present dayi the most conspicuous 
of the mullah and fshan are lajiks and the 
chief men of the Bokhara and Khiva court are 
Tajik, or, as the Turks style the rac.e, Sart. 
Vamberry considers the Tajik and Sart identical, 
but he lecognizes that in their physiognomic 
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necuHavities, tlie Sart differs j»reatly from the 
Tajik, heing more slender, with a larger face, 
and a higher forehead : but these changes he 
attributes to fivquent intermarriages between 
Siirt men and Persian slaves. 

In Central Asia, the warrior, the shepherd, the 
priest and the laymen, yotith and old age, equal- 
ly affect poetry and reciting of talcs. The litc- 
riitiirc of the mahomedans or settled nations, 
brought from the south, is filled with exotic me- 
taphor and illustration. In the three Khanats, 
tlift mullah and ishaii, have written much on 
veliijious subjects, but its mystical allusions are 
beyond the reach of the people. The Uzbeg, 
the Turkoman and Kirghis esteem music as their 
highest pleasure and often break out in song, 
singing soft minor airs. The Uzbeg poetry on 
religious subjects is exotic, derived from Per- 
Man or Arabic sources. The Tartar compositions 
are tales and relate to heroic deeds, similar to 
the romances of Europe. — Vamherry's SlcefcJm 
of central Asia^ 33S. 

Kundiiz, a small town of 600 souls in a 
marshy valley, about 40 miles south of the 
Oxiis. It is surrounded on all sides by hills, 
an<l is so very insululnioua that the proverb 
runs if you wish to die go to Kundnz. The 
chief of’ Kuiidnz, Murad lleg.Mll-treateil Moor- 
croft and robbed him of mouthy and effects to the 
extent of 23,000 rupees. In 1830, he had oc- 
cupied all the valley of the Oxus and ruled all 
tlie countries immediately north of the Hindu 
Kush. It lies in a valley among the hills mu- 
lling from E. to AV. about 30 miles and from N. 
to 8. aliout 40 miles and the great mountain the 
Hindu Kush is visible and Khulam, lleibali, 


Chingliiz. Buddhism indeed v;ai found still 
prevalent in the cities of Turfan and Kamil at 
the time of the embassy of Shah Kukh in 
1419, and probably did not become extinct 
much before the end of the century. But, iu 
the western states mahoraednnism seems to 
have been universal from an earlier date and 
maintained with fanatical zeal. Saintly teachers 
ami workers of miracles, claiming descent from 
Mahomed, and known as Khwaja or Hoja’h, 
acquired great iiilluenceand the sectaries attach- 
ed to the chief of these divided the people into 
rival factions, whose miitual hostility eventually 
led to the subjugation of tlie whole country. For 
late in the sHiventeeiith century Hojuh Appak, 
the leader of one of t hose parties called I he 
White Mountain, (having been expelled from 
Kashgar by Ismail Khan the chief of that state 
who a was zealous suppt,rter of the opposite 
arty or P>lack Monuiain,) sought the aid of 
Galdari Khan, sovereign of the Eleiith or Kal- 
muk of Dzungaria- 'faking the occasion so 
afforded, that chief in 1378 invadcti the states 
south of the Tliiau Shau, carricti off the khan 
of Kashgar and his fatnily, and esiahlislied the 
Khwajah of the White Mountain overtlie country 
iu authority subordinate to his own. Great 
discords for many years succeeded, sometimes 
one, sometimes another being uppermost, but 
some supremacy always continuing to ho exer- 
cised by the khans of Dzungaria. In 1757 
the latter country was conquered by the Chinese, 
who in the following year making ii tool of the 
White party which was tlien in opposition, 
succeeded ' biiugiiig tlm states of Turkestan 
also under their rule. — Yide Gatlinij,TL. P.547. 


Gori, and Imlerab are subject to it. Chinese Tarlary^ also known as Bocharia, 

iloHflfra is an isolated kingdom in lurkistau Bokharia, also as Uastern Turkestan, ia 

of small extent surrounded by a desert. Jt ^ depressed valley shut in by mountains 
lies between the .parallel of 36 and 4o Js. and j, eight on three sides and on the east 

61® and t37 E, lat. It is an open champagne sj^uds^vliicli merge imperceptibly into 

country of unequal fertility, and iiiteisected by desert of Gobi. The Tian-shan range 


the Oxus on its southern border. Its rivers on 
the A.raii or Oxus, the Sir or Jaxartes, the Kohik 
or Zaral'shan and the river of Kurshiaiid Balkh. 


separate it from Dzungaria. The Bolor range 
fnjin 'I rHUsoxiana , and the Kara Koram and 
Kuen Lun from India and Thibet on the south. 


wi £jaiiii9iiaii w — Kuen Jjun irora inuia anu imuctuu mo ouuiii. 

It is ruled over by an amir whose sway may the front of the moun- 

be comprised between the 37® and 43® north central tracts. Rain 


lat,, and between the 60® and 68"^ of east long. 
The Vzhek are undoubtedly the preponde- 
rating race in Bokhara, not so much from their 
number, as by the ties which bind them together. 
They are divided into stems and sections, like 
the Kirghiz, and have their elders, or beys, who 


tains base but samly in the central tracts. Rain 
is lare, and the air is of exceeding dryness, but 
the climate is temperate and healthy. It is well 
watered from the mountains, the waters con- 
verging towards the Ergol or Taryoii. 

The country has gold, copper, salt, sulphur 

I Tn/ln TtiP aniilhppii line* nt frho 


the Kirghiz, and have the.r erne,, or .ouihe'rn line ol the 

enjoy a certain carav... route pa«es throuRh it from Kh.mil 

“ w i’ M i it,i..li« ” » 800 mile*. It was subject to China from 

Tirrf,leM''of*E«stern Turkestan have always the bej.innii|g of tlie Christian era, f o the tjme, 
becn iLdau from the time of Tajthalak of Ch.t.Ki?- Khan, and after the middle of the 
Timur who was, we are told, the first maho- I8ih century, the Chinese regained postteituB. 
inedan sovereign of Kashgar of the lineage of of it. 
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Altirsbfthr, or the six cities, forms the vest- 
;!frti district, comprising; Yarkaii<i, Kasli^er, 
Kholan, Aksu, yanghisar and Oosh-Turfan 
wilt) terriionei subordinate to each. Eastern 
Tui’kistan is eminently niahonnedan. 

Chinese Turkestan includes the provinces of 
Yarkuiid, Kashgar and Khoten. Yarkund is the 
entrepot of trade between China and Bokhara, 
Kljotan, from the time of Ctesias, has been 
celebrated for its mineral products, its jade 
and emeralds, its shawl-wool and flax, it 
lyas at one time the entrepot of a vast trade 
^ith Hindustan, and now imports largely furs, 
broad cloth leather, and sugar. Perhaps the 
term Eastern Turkestan should be retained 
solely. The inhabitants of the country, call 
themselves Turks, speak the Turkish language, 
l^nd profess the mahomedaii religion. 

The people of Asia, who 
inhabit the countries which extend northwards 
to the Kussiau frontiers, westwards to the 
Caspian Seu, and Southwards to At'glianistan, 
lor the greater part are descendants of Turks 
and it would be more proper to give to ail 
these countries, the general name of Turkestan 
dividing it in the following manner : 

Ist, Northern or Kussian Turkestan, compre- 
bending in it the three hordes of the Kirghis 
nation ; 

2ridly, Southern 'L'urkestan, inhabited by 
the Khivan, Turkoman and Karaksdpak and 
incliidiag also Great Bucharie, Kokand, and 
Tushkend; 

3rdly, Eastern Turkestan, comprising Little 
Bucharia, which is subject to China. 

The Chinese and Mantchoo call by the name 
of hoei Ijoei,” all the raahomedan tribes who 
live under their dominion. This word, there- 
fore, has censed to designate a tiation. As the 
Ouigour Hoei Hoei, called simplv Hoei hoei 
under the Mongol dynasty of Yuan, were 
mahomedans, this name is applied by the Chi** 
naae to all those of (he same teligion, in the 
aame maimer as the Kussians are often called 
Greeks, because they are of the Greek church. 
The inhabitants of the towns of Little Bucharia, 
are in part descendants of the ancient Ouigour 
(V Hoei hoei, and consequently Turks ; in part 
8 arU, or Bupharians who are scattered as mer- 
ehanls all over central Asia, and who are 
Persians. There are many of them at Peking 
]ti(sgigtcheou fou, Canton, and other commercial 
cj(|Ba of China. Their mother tongue is Persian 

they also speak the oriental Turki, whiob 
i% tbe general la Hguage of Turkistan, and. the 
]]|oei diffused in Little Bucharia. The Ouigour 
wilting charackr was the original source of 
tho^e ittU by^the M and Maiichu, 
sndje se „ jlniost certainly derived , fron? 

8^0 greeter ihrongb the Nesto- 


rians.^ The modern Tartar characters ere written 
(and, it is presumed, read) in vertical lines from 
top to bottom of the page, the lines succeeding 
each oth»-r from left to right. What Ouigour 
meant with Mongol authors is doubtful, but 
ihe people and Innguage so called by the 
Western Asiatics were lurkish. Captain Vali- 
khaiintf speaks of the Iringnage now in use at 
Kashgar as being Uigur, but it is not cleur 
whether lie means that this term is known to 
the natives. — {Rumam in Gent, /isia, p. 67, 
Yule Galkay^ I. p, ‘206. Timlcomki*s Journey 
to reking, Ful. 1. pp. ft, 678-79.) 

The Kafir race occupy tl«e most inaccessible 
portions of the Indian Caucasus between the 
Kashgar river and Bamian. The race is called 
Sinliposh Kahr and occupy the mountainous 
region of northern Afghanistan with Biijur 
and Kunnr on the south, Kathristan, accord- 
ing to Vigne, commences from the mountains 
beyond the valh^y of Nijrau, to the north of 
Kabul, and extends behind those of Tagliau 
and Laiighman to the frontiers of Bajawur. 
To the north it is bounded by Badakshnn ; and 
it forms, the greater part of one side of the valley 
of Chitral, or Little Kashghur. — (VignJs Ferso^ 
ual NarraHvCf 23i>.) 

• 

Another authority describes KafBristan as 
bounded on the west by the Belut Tagh, on the 
cast it touches Chinese Turkistan and Little Ti- 
bet, to the south lies AfghanistaO) and to the 
North Kokuii or Perghaua where the popula- 
tion is Cliaghtai Tmk. The Kafer have idols 
of stone and wood, male and female, also a 
stone Imrtan representing God. They are in- 
dependent, have defied all attempts at reduc- 
tion, and their enmity to mahomedans is in- 
veterate and unceasing and they give no quarter. 
Three Idige rivers flow through Kaffiristmi 
from north to south, and augment with their 
waters the river of Kabul and Jelalabad, which 
ultimately falls into the Indus. The two wes- 
terly ones unite at Tirgari of l.ughman, and the 
joint stream, after a short course of eight or ten 
miles, falls into the Kabul river at Kergab, in 
the same district, about a mile to the east of 
Mandarawar. The easterly river, known as that 
of Kameh, falls into the Kabul river east of 
Jelalabad, and at a distance of about twenty- 
live miles from Kergah. The Karoeb flows 
through Chitral, and its source is more remote. 
Dif the east it may be considered the boundary 
of the Sisposh territory, as the river of Nadjil 
and AHshang forms the boundary on the west. 
The sources of the Nadjil river are said to be 
not very distant, and it is the smallest of the 
three river 8 -*(Afa«ao»’a Journeys, Fol,l.p* 207.) 
According to Mphun Lai a Kafir race, the 
Peraocheb are found over a large tract of coub<* 
ify bolides IksTstf fsmilieiat FttnjiMif yebb 
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ffcrve their ancient (iialect* They are found in conaistiof^ merely of procuring two twigSi or 
Kabul, Kameh, Makkeid and Attok. The rods, of the respective height of the bride and 
KhIii* r*c® tall with fair skins, Grecian fea- bridegroom, and tying them together! They 
Hires, arched eyebrows and ruddy complexions, are then presented to the couple,' who preserve 
hnndsoine And exjrrtmely intelligent. I hey them with inucli care, so long as they find it 
possess great ability and activity. They agreeable or convenient to live together. If 
have idols, sacrifice to a chief deity Doghan and desirous to sepanitel the twigs are broken and 
know Siva and Maharlco by name. They all the marriage is dissolved. The Siaposh build 
cat beef. They are fond of honey, wine and their houses of wood, of several stories in 
vinegar, music and dancing, the sexes dancing height ; and much embellished with carving, 
apart. 'Ihey have no written character and are Ihese accounts are trustworthy, as we witness 
said to speak a language resembling Pushye. that the Safi of Kay.iabnd in the hills west of 
They wear a look of hair on the right side of Liighinan, and who have been converted, actu- 
their heads. They dispose of their dead on hills, ally reside in such dwellings. Amongst the 
without interment. — {Burnes Kabul) singularities imputed hy the mahomedarii to 

They are called Siah P 'sli from wearing the. Siaposh, is thrir olijeclion to sit on the 
black goat skin dresses. They are persecuted tfround, or to take ihcir repasts on it, and the 
hy all the surrounding nations who seek to (mstom they have of using chairs or stools, 
capture them as slaves. 'I'lieir women do all I'he arms of the Siaposh are bows and arrows, 
the out-door work and follow the plough. The the latter thought to be poisoned, with long 
Siaposh place their corpses in deal boxes, with- knives and daggers. 

out interring them, expose them on the summits Saji. --Mr. Masson tells us tint the Safi peo- 
of hills, like the people of Tibet, but it is not pie are widely spread, occupying Dara Nur, Dara 
(jxpUiiied whether this is a final disposition. Mazar, Dura Pcoh, and the valleys opening on 
The serai-expostire adopted by the Siaposh, has the Khonar river and in n district called Surkh 
contributed, probably, to their lieing suspected Khambar south of Hujor. It has been noticed 
to be remnant of the Oebers, or followers of the that they inhabit Taghow. They now speak the 
reformer Zertnsht, but in no Jiccount of them is Afghan dialect, but also Pasha. In Baber’s time, 
the least ipention of fire worship amongst them, they were Kafirs. They were expelled hy the 
There is the certainty that within the three last Ghilji from the lands to the south of Taghow, 
centuries there were people called Geberinthe and between Kabul and Jelalabad, and in the 
Kabul countries, particulurly in Lughman and time of Nader Shah, who cultivated a friendship 
B^jor, also that in tl'.e days of Haber there was with them. They speak a dialect called 
a dialect called Geberi. We are also told that Kohistaui. 

one of the divisions of Kafristaii was named Yeghnni, — South of the Safi, at Babi, the 

Oebrek. But it does not follow that the people first march from' Goshter, on the Jelalabad 
called Geber then professed the worship of fire, river towards Bajor, are a people called Yr ghaui 
That in former times, fire-worship existed to a who consider themselves Afghans, but are pro- 
certain, if limited, extent in Afghanistan, is evi- bably converted Kafir, for they speak a dialect 
dencsd hy the pyrethrae, or altars still crowning which no Afghan can understand, 
the crests of hills at Gard-dea, at Bainiaii, at The fair complexion and regular features 
St^ghan, and at other places. Near Bamian is of the Siah posh Kafir, the variously coloured 
also a cavern, contaiiihig enormous quantities of eye, and shaded hwir, indicate them to belong 
human bones, apparently a common receptacle to the European family of nations, and dis- 
of the remains of Geb’er corpses. At Murki connect them from the Tajik, the Hazara, the 
Khel, in the valley of Jelalabad, and under the Uzbek or the Kirghis. It merits consideration 
Safed Koh, human bones are so abundant in that the region now inhabited by the Siah 
the soil that walls are made of them. There is posh is surrounded by the countries in which 
every reason to suppose it a sepulchral localily the Greek dynasties ruled and is encircled 
I of the ancient Geber ; and coins are found in by the colonies, posts and garrisons which 
some number there. Amongst the Siaposli, they are known to have established. And, 
the women are separated from the com- by the fact of the establishment of military 
wunity, and located in a house set apart for colonies of Macedonians at Alexandria ad Cai^ 
them, during the periods of childbirth and casuro, Arigaeuin and Bazira and of the garri^ 
menstruation. In the former event, a seclusion sons of Ny, Ora, Massaga, Peuceleotis and 
of forty days is considered necessary. It is ; Aornis, those who* suppose that the Siah 
generally supposed that chastity is not an posh Kafir are descendants of the Greeks, havA 
accomplishment of the Siaposh ladies, or that a their speculations strengthened by the fack, 
deviation from it is lightly regarded and easily that many petty princes and chiefs, some «£ 

i oompensated- is, moreover, affirmed that whom are now mahomedans but originail^ 

tits miiiTiage cereoiooies are eittremely simple; Sinposh, claim descent from the Macedoaiii 

m 
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brtro, and have presemd vagfue aeebnnU referri* tliey liave mixed much by intermarriage, tlieir 
ble either to their reputed ancestor’s marriage descendants known as Pathans. contir/ne to 
with the fair li 02 ana, or to his amour with the follow arms and are a bold, sflf-reliant race 
captive queen of Massaga.—'t Mason’s Journey^ Captain Raverty says that a considerable body 
Vol. I. p, 195 to 230.) of Afghans who occupy Rohilcund, continue t’o 

Mohan Lall, seems to quote from other au- speak Pushtu, The Pathans are not a litemry 
thors, when he says tliat the corpse is attended race. The routes followed by the mnhomedan 
by young men, who sing, skip, dance*, and play invaders are marked by the numbers of rnaho' 
6n drums : unwashed, it is carried upon the medans, and while in all British India, maho- 
slioiilders of men, in a large box, to the top medans are one-sixth of the inhabitants, out 
of ii high mountain, and laid open in the sun. of 1 7 millions of people in the Punjab, upwards 
The women, who possess great beauty, manage of 9 millions are mnhoinedans. In the N. \V. 
nil the out'door business, while their stout. a»»d Provinces, the tribes are 
handsome hustmnds remain in the house, feed- y^^ud 
iitg the children in their arms. If any stranger T^iot/hul 
is found guilty of adultery with anybody's wife 
or daughter, the Siah Posh never sentence him 
to death, like the mahomedans, but exact from 
him a small sum of money, amounting to twelve In all the Madras presidency, on the other 
or thirteen rupees. The )Sinh Posh Kafir (ac- hand, which rnahomedan invaders only resclied 
cording to the Mufti), in lieu of feeling jealous- by land from Hindustan through Central India, 
)y or anger at such acts, commend tlie liberali- there are only I J millions of mahomedans in a 
ty of their females towards every man, who is population of 2l)mildoii8, and there is now only 
the best of Cod’s creatures in the world. one mahomednu dynasty in the Dekhan. Of the 

The Kafir are captured and reduced to slavery invading mahomedans, though dwelling in India, 
by their neighbours. In Kabul the highest price few are landholilers and still fewer arc cidtiva- 
of a slave is 200 rupees, and the lowest fifty, tors. In addition to these invaders,th**re lias been 
Tne whole of Afgliaiiistau is full of Siali Posh a considerable immigration of Arab iiiuliome- 
and Hazara slaves ; Imt the former are sold at dans into thesomh of India, and iivto tlio is- 
a higher price. Vigne says that the mahome* lauds of the Archipelago, all of them engaged 
dans regard the Kafir, a<?cording to the name in commerce. Their descendants hold lands on 
they give them, as infidels, the Kafir, on the the Malabar Coast, and are known us Moplali. 
other hand, detest the inahotnedan. The feuds Another body, in the S. Kastcru part of the 
between them arc constant, and there are per Peninsula the Labbi are tall robust men and 
sons killed every year in l jughmaii. I he houses are active merchants, shop-keeprrs and pedlara. 
in which the Kaffir dwell are some of them A smaller bony known in the Peninsula as 
three or four stories high. — Maxson'a Journey, the Nao-Ait, new comrrs, are chiefly engagrd 
Vol. I. pp, Wiii to 2'dO. ElphinMone's Kabul, in civil avocations. 'Ihere are small bodit;8 
Camuhetl, p. 145. Mohnn LuVs Travels, bodies of pure negro mahomedans, in Janjirah 
Burntii Cabul. Vigne" s Personal Narrative, p, near Boinliay and in Dandilli in N. Cauara. 
235. Ttie Pathaii styles himself and is styled khan,” 

The numbers in the East one of the honorific titles granted by native 
Indies of this class of religionists is not known : sovereigns, thus Kader would be Kader Khan, 
out of the 161^ millions vvlio inhabit British The Moghul assumes the suffix of “beg” and his 
non*feudatory India, 25 millions are of the ma- name would be Mahomed Beg. The Syud or 
homedati religion. Of this number the greater lord has also the honorary title of ” rair.” H'® 
part have been born in India, and the ances- Moghul are few in number and are generally 
tors of many of them have been converted comparatively fair people of a larger ainl mor® 
to mahoinedanism, from amongst the Aryan bulky frame and with unassuming manners, 
hindu, the Jat, the Kajput and some luer- Mahomeclai.s arc, all of them, essentially people® 
caniiie classes. It is only the descendants of not belonging to the present time. Except m 
the Moghul from Central Asia, those of the entering the disciplined armies of Britain, as 
Pathan from Afghanistan, and the Arab inaho- private soldiers, few of them have accommodated 
medans that retain the characteristics of their ihemselves to the changes which British supie- 
respective races. Nearly all the mahomedans macy has introduced, but, dwelling on Bie 
entered British India through Afghanistan, for past and looking forward to the future, they 
the invading races following maliomedanism have wait for furthej- changes. The r**ligious arnonjss 
been the Moghul from Central Asia, the Per- them meditate on the transgressions which have 
lian from Persial, and tlie Afghan from Af- brought upon them the great reverses they nave 
ghanistan, but the Persian and the Moghul sustained from the British arms and, pernajr 

many Afghans with them, and though without exception the deac^ndauts of the lavau- 


... 170,248 Pathan 51. 5, .52(1 
... 4l,74S Others 2,207,576 

... 114,-3()8 

Total... 4,105,206 
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inff miibonic^ans are looking forward to and of D< st Mahomed, collected £400,000. The 
Hivaiting the time when it shall be Gou’s will author of the Ayin-i-Akbari dwells with r»p- 

.VIVA illAfn floininiOTI. t.1irA nn fhn liAniifipB nt urlittnnA wrm 


again to give them dominion 
The roahoraedans have never sought to colo- 
m«e or by taking possession of or purcliasing 
the land, to identify themselves with the coun- 
try held. While this is the case their honorary 
titles of khan, beg, syud or mir, and the multi- 
tude of terms Kirmnni, Koreshi, sutlixed to 
their names, hourly indicate the tribe or town 
or country from which tlKey cnme and keep up 
their associations with ilu ir former conditions 
mui with foreign latids, and they are ready to 
take advantage of any moveim-nt which may 
seem likely to reestablish them in power. 
Around Agra, though the scat of mahome- 
daii Qoveniments for the past cij;lit-hundred 
vcars, hardly any instance occurs of a maho- 
nie<lau claiming hereditary property in the soil, 
while many hindoos can show that their 
ancestors occupied the villages for twenty cen- 
turies, The mahouiedan foreign po|mlation 
is gradually wearing out in all tlie cities of 
hiudnstan. There is no longer the tide of 
Tartar or Persian emigration to seek fortune in 
India and recruit their numbers. 


The langtiagcs in use by educated mahome- 
dans, are Hindustani or Urdu, as a collocpnal 
tongue, and Persian for conversation, but their 
Koran is still mostly in Arabic, Hindi, is one 
of the tongues of India, it abounds in Sanscrit 
words, and has many dialects. Speaking gene- \ 
rally the longues spoken in tlic wliole of upper 


ture on the beauties of Kashmir: whence we 
may conclude that it was a favorite subject 
with his master Akhar, who had visited it three 
times before Abul Pazil wrote. Other empe- 
rors of Uindooslnn also visited it and seemed to 
forget the cares of government, durino; their 
residence in the happy valley. — Tlie lake or Dal 
of Kashmir lies to the nortli of the town, stretch* 
ing from tlie base of two hills to the more 
lofty mountain range which bounds the valley 
on the north. U is nearly circular and four or 
five miles in dinineter, but is only open in its 
uorLheru half, the end nearest the town beiiiiT 
j occupied by large islands, with narrow channels 
between them, in some of wliicli there is a good 
deal of current. Its w'atcrs are discimrged into 
the Jhelum by a considerable stream, winch, 
flowing from its south-east corner, runs to the 
westward in a course nearly parallel to the 
southern margin of llie lake for nearly a mile, 
when it turns abruptly south to etder the 
flelam in the niiddbi of ilie capital of Kashmir. 
The only Sanscrit eoniposiiion yet rliscover- 
ed, to which the title of history can with 
any propriety be applied, is the llaja Tarin- 
gini, a history of Kashmir. It commences 
with the statement, that the beautiful valley 
forming that kingdom was originally a vast 
lake, called Satisaras. The draining of the 
, water from the valley is ascribed to the saint 
Kasyapa, the son ot Marichi, the son of 
Ikaiima, the (’asliel or Kasheh, of the mahom- 


rally me longues spoM^n m mi; w. tlie i.asiiei or ivasncu, ui iiuuiwm- 

liidia, including the I’unjab, from the llimala- | historians, ni^cording to some of whom, 

yan to the Yinnhyan range, may be said to be I |^|,p hindu seer, but a dco or geni, 

Vliniii. Also, the languages of Karnaon, and i whoseorders heeftect- 

Gurhwnl, all along tlie Sub-llinimalayan range | the desiccation of Kashmir. The method of 


as far as the Gogra river ; the impure dialect of 
the (iorkha ; the Hrij-bhusha ('U* Baku as it 
pronounced on the Ganges,) ihe rnnjabi, Mul- 
tsni, Sindi, Jataki, liaruti, Marwari and, it is 
said, Konkani. The Bengali is a form ol Hindi 
but so highly polished as to be classed as a 
distinct tongue. — Tr. of Hind. Vol. i^V' 
iTajiAmtr, is a province in the N. W. from _ 
tier of India, with a capital in Latitude j 
4' 28" N. in a valley which has ever i 
been a favorite resort of those conquerors of 
India who came from the North-west. Kashmir j 
loiij; belonged to the Kabul kingdom, but it 
never was in any degree colonized by Atghans, 
and it is singularly free from any modern luter- 
niixture of foreign races. It never belonged to 
the Afghan nation, but wns always a mown 
appanage of the kings who were very jealous of 
admitting into it subjects whom they might be 
unable to dispossess. Vigne estimated the popu- 
lation of the city Bt 80,000 and of the whole 
valley at 120,000. The revenue’ m Akbars 
linw .wftB £830,000 and Jubbai Khau, biother 
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doing this was opening a passage tlirough the 
nioiuilaiii at Baramonleli, by which the water 
passed olf. Its king Sagara drove ilie M*lechha 
foreigners and Sakfu. into Nepal, Assam and 
Bhutan and endeavoured to rc-inslitute brnh- 
maiiisra. (Ghron of Kash.) Probably owing 
to the circumstance that the valley has so 
often been the resort of pleasure-seekers, the 
morals of the people are not at a high stand- 
ard. A satirical Persian couplet runs— • 

T)ar jahnn ast do taiflih be pir 
“ Suum-i-Balkb, Sliinh-i-Kashmir 

which may be rendered that there is not an, 
honest mail among the sunni of Balkh or the 
shiah of Kashmir. In this small district 
Kashmiri is spoken and Las decided hflinitiea, 
with the Dard tongue. In one hundred word# 
of this language, according to Vigne, 25 are of. 
Sanscrit origin, 40 Persian, 15 Hindi, and 10 
Arabic. The temples of this province are ot the, 
Arian order of architecture. Its language, foif^ 
i the common afl’aira of life, contains 
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and Hiiidl elaments. Its religion is of kaahmir. The Qhaghit people are the 
ihiaii and aunni inahomecUn. The people are farthest Ariana of the oountiy whence the 
stout of limb and prolific, but tame of spirit Indus flows.— (7aOTjp6eff, p. 146-7. 
and loose in morals : they have much mechanical Of the tribes of the Indian Caucaam, some 
skill but are very poor. They speak a Hindi have been conquered by the Afghans and by the 
dialect known as Kashmiri. Amongst them also maharajah of Kashmir. Tnose in contact 
are several ‘Wandering tribes who seem distinct with British India are quiet. They seem to 

from the settled population. From all times use wine freely Campbell, pp. UQ.J, 

the valley has been the retreat from the heats of The Bhotof Gunohal, Hurwhal is a non- 
India, for the conquering races, and it is not regulation district under the N. W. Provinces of 
imprububle that bands of their followers may India. It is a conntry of very great extent, though 
have preferred to remain in the valley. The of sraaH comparative value. Many of the larger 
passes from Kashmir to Tibet, are the Bara- rivers of Upper India, and all those which form 
mula ; Punch or Pakli : Gul Murg, Tosi Maidan : the origin of the Ganges, have their rise in its 
Sang-i-Safed or Chanz ; PirPanjal; Nnndan mountains, and hold their course through iis 
Sar ; Sedan ; Kuri ; Kol narawa or Kuligam ; territory. Sreenuggur, the chief town is on the 
Banihal ; Sir-i Bu) ; Mir Bui ; Na bug-nyah; south bank of the Alacnanda, about twenty miles 
Pahalgam or Uraur Nath ; Duras or Hemb Bafs above its junction wlih the Bliagiruttee at Deo 
or Bab; Koh-i-Hamon, Bandrpur Lolab, Pfague, where a strip of level ground stretches 
Kurnawur. Tlie ridge whiqh separates Kashmir along for three or four miles, forming the 
from Great Thibet, and Kashgar from Litile I'hi- valley known by the same name as the lowti. 
bet (the true Imaus, or Himiraleh), appears to The people of Gurhwal are Bhot, dwelling in 
incline, in its northern course, towards the the passes and their nt ighbourhoods at heights 
continuation of Hindoo Koh, and even to join above 6,000 feel. The pass-men state that 
it. llie terra Hindoo Koh, or Hindoo Kush, ridges which within the memory of man were 
is not applied to this ridge, tliroughout its covered with forest and pasture lands are now 
whole extent ; but seems confined to that part covered with snow, showing the extension of 
of it, which forms the N. W. boundary of the snow zone. The here, as elsewhere, is 
Cabul : and this is the Indian Caucaj^us of an agriculturist, and is assisted by slaves who live 
Alexander. — (7a. wipic/l, p. 58. HennelPs Me- under the roofs of their masters. The people in 
moir, pp. 148,150. Dr, Thomson* $ Travels in the Mnna, Niti, Jowar and Byanse passes are 
Wealern Himalaya md Tibet^ p, 281. Aaiatie supposed to be immigrants from Tibet who drove 
Eesearchtfs, Vol, JTr, pp. I, 9. Chronicles of out an earlier body of liindus, and many of the 
Kashmir. Wilson. Viyne, chief families trace their origin to a Tibetan loca- 

Wattal — In Kashmir, is a gypsy tribe lity. The inhabitants of the Darina pass are said 
which supplies dancing girls and prostitutes, to be a body of Mongol left in Kumaon by Timur, 
The women are among the handsomest of the and, if so, they are not true Bhot. The Darmn 
valley. — Campbell^ p. 121, inter their dead for a time, and in the month 

Chd>h. — A tribe lying south of Kaaiimir, Kirtik exhume and burn them, but the other 
but little reclaimed from barbarism either by pass-men burn their dead on their demise. The 
hindti or mahoniedan conquerors. Darrna practice divination, taking their omens 

Nim chah. — A half breed race, on the south- from the warm livers of sheep sacrificed for the 
cm slope of the Indian Caucasus, between purpose. The women of the Darrna and Byanse 
the Afghans and the higher peaks. They speak pass dress alike, and these two clans eat the Yak 
a language related to tlie Indian tongues, bur and would eat the cow, while those of Mann, 
possessing some curious affinity to Latin. In Niti and Jiiwar abstain from beef of all kinds 
the lower country, the pe<iple near the de- and look down, as on an inferior caste, on the 
bouchuve of the Kashgar river, speak a mixed Darma and Byanse. The Juwar nearest India* 
tonguecalled Lugbmani. The people in Kashgar have the largest trade, and resort to ant annual 
submit quietly to their rulers. fair in September at Gaitogh, the residmee 

Anans Swat : is now under Pathan rule, of the Lahsa vireri)y. These passes are the roads 
With a subject race of Arian aborigines. — from India to Nari or Gnari, Tibetan provinces 
North of Swat in the valleys of the Ghilghit of the (Jhmese empire. The Gurhwal people 
river running into the Indus from the west, is have a passionatp, love of country and horn**.— ' 
ah Arian people speaking a languave of their Fraser's Himalaya A/omtains, p. 369. (7««* 
0;Wh which is cognate to the tongue of the tribes ningknnCs Ladak. Lathnm^a Ethnology • AUche' 
east of the Indus in and about the country Treaties, p, 58, Mr, J. H Batten on 

called Ohilas. The Dard seem to be amongst British OurioAol in lSi2- 
these tribes, sonre of them are indeptndent and The Dorn, is a helot race in the hindnized low* 
steely known, but most of the country and lands of hqrthcrn India, they are corpse- 
aSs Qhilghit is now subject to the maharajah bearers ; they are supposed to, be the •«»« 
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DoWf a Wot race in the hinduized low- for they furnish the only free labour, available 
lands of northern India, they are corpse- for the work of the field. The total number of 
bearers : they are supposed to be the same as the non- Aryan aborigines and outcastes in 
the Dorn of the Santal Hills, and tlie Dumi, British non-feudatory India, is estimated at 
still a well defined tribe in Sub-Himalayan 12,250,000 people. On this point, Chevalier 
Nepal. Bunsen mentions (Ueport Brit Msocmtion^ 

In the north -west provinces, there are wan- 1847) that throughout Asia, the two great 
dering and wild tribes, named Bur, Daraak, nations who once centred the one in the 
Kanjar, Pasi, Kumboli, Nat Saussee, Gond Altai and the pasture land towards the 
and the Tharoo in the lerai — the Pasi, also Himalaya, the other having its centre in 
occurring in Oudh. the Ural mountains, appear in Asia ns the 

Tlie Chinese frontier and Thibet have the subdued or primary element, as ‘the subdued 
Gyami ; Gyaruug ; 'I'akpa ; Manyak ; Thochu ; substratum of Iranian civilization, and tiiat the 
Sokpa ; Horpa ; 'libetan, aboriginal languages of India which attained 

NepaU {West to Bast) has the Serpa ; their lull development in the Dckhan dialects 
Sun war ; Gnrung ; Murmi ; Magar j Thaksya ; belong to that stock. 

Pakhya j Newer ; Liiubu. In the Himalaya, according to Mr. Aitche- 

Jiiranti Gronp^fiast Nepal, \myei]\aKirmiii son, the various dislects are mixed together 
Rodong ; Rungchenbung ; Chingtangya ; Nach' in great confusion; on the northern Assam 
hcreng ; Waling ; Yakha ; Cliourasya ; Kui- frontier me found, in the following order from 
ungya; Thulutigya ; Bnhingya ; Lohorong ; east to west, the Aka, Abor, Dottia, Miri, and 
Liinbichhong ; Balali ; Saug-pang ; Dumi ; Mishmi. 

Khalingi Duugmali. Next to these is Bootea, which carries us 

The broken Tribes of Nepal, are the Harhi ; as fnr east as the Teesta. 

Denwar ; Pahri ; Chepang ; Bhramu ; Vayu ] Sikkim, or the country between the Teesta 
Kuswar; Kusunda ; Tharu. and the Singhaleela range, contains the Lcpcha 

Lepcha of Sikkim. and Limbu dialects. The Sikkim Terai gives 

Lhopa of Bhutaiii. ns the Dhimal, Bodo or Mechi and Koch which 

In N. E. BeAvjal, are the Bodo ; Dhimal ; latter also occupy the plains of Koch Bahar, and 
Koccli ; Gnro ; Kachari. the northern parts of Runjpoor, Dinajpoor and 

In the. Eastern frontier of Bengal, arc the Purncah. 

Munipuri; Mitlian Naga ; Tabbing Naga; Kliari [ In Nepal, according to Mr. Hodgson and 
Naga ; Aiignmi Naga ; Namsang Naga ; Now- Dr. CarapbelPs researches, we find a perfect 
gongNaga ; Tengsa Naga; Abor Miri ; Sibsa- maze of dialects. Beginning from the Singha- 
gor .Miri ; Deoiia Chutia ; Singhpo. hela range we find Lirnbn or Kiranta which 

No one of the nations or races who are goes west as far as the Dudkoosi River, iu longi- 
descendants from tlie people that were tude Sif 44’. Sherwill found the Giirung in 
occupying India and South Kastern Asia, the higher parts of Singhaleela, closely connect- 
prior to the raahomedan invasions, re- ed with whom are the Murmi. Along the 
tain any strictly historical record of the lower hills are the Magar, who extend to the 
routes by which' they reached their present west as far as Palpa. Somewhere about here 
localities or of the dates of their advents, we should apparently place the Brahmu, 
Besearches into the families of language to Chepang, Hayu or Vayu, and Kusurabha. In 
whicji the spoken dialects belong, and the ex- Central Nepal are the Newar, Pahri, and 
isting physical peculiarities of the several races Bliramo, a dialect of Magar, also the Darahi or 
permit, however, the belief that India and some Dorhi, Danwar and Paksya. The Tharu live 
of the island parts of South Eastern Asia were in the Terai, between Chumparum and the 
peopled long prior to historic times, that a Khatroaudoo valley, as far west as the river 
succession of races, or of brandies of the same Gandak. These last four are classed among 
human family, have entered India and in some Indo-Germanic languages. The rest are Tura- 
instances become amalgamated vvitli or been niaii, with more or less infusion of Hindi, 
dispersed amongst the prior occupants, or have The Parbattia or Paharia, a dialect of Hindi, 
pushed them further on into less peopled or is spoken all over Nepal and is the court lan- 
less fertile districts, or amid forest and moun- guage, ^ i 

tain tracts In India proper from the Hima- West of this again comes the Palpa, then the 
laya to Cape Comorin, even yet, every village Thaksya, Sunwar, and Sarpa, the dialecU of 
and every hamlet, have small bodies of predial Kumaon and. Gurhwal, which carry us o» to 
slaves, who, though possessing certain minor the Milchau of Kunawar, the Huudisi, and 
agricultural rights arc not allowed to purchase Tibarskad north of it, 
lands : are compelled to reside outside the village West of this come the Dogra dialects of fte 
Walla^and are prevented quitting the locality, Punjab hills. • 
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On the Southern Assam frontier we have also dwell there, and are, both men and 
the numerous Naga and Singpo dialects, the women, singers at the temples. The men of 
Mikir and Angami, the languages of the all castes in the hills are short and of poor 
Khassiia and Jaiiitia hillmen, the Boro in physique; they look worn and get deep lined 
Cachnr, and the Garo in the hills of that name, on the face at a comparatively early age. T|,e 
The Kooki occupy parts of Tipperah and young women are often extremely pretty, those 
Chittagong, and the Mug race are in Arrakan living in the higher and colder villages, having, 
and Chittagong. ^ at 15 or 16, a complexion as fair as many 

Tho Bhot race * — From Simla, for several Spaniards or Italians, and with very regular 
hundred miles to the east all the passes features. But they grow darker as they^ ad- 
through the snowy range are occupied by the vance in years, ami become very plain. 

Bboti. They have a monopoly of the trade Maryiil or Lowlands^ixom mar, Tibetan, low. 
across the Himalaya, are carriers, loading the and yul, land, are the nou-Chiiieae portions of 
goods on the backs of sheep. the Bhot territories — arranged by Strachey as 

From Kashmir, eastwards, all the easily ac- that of Bulti, which is the mahomedaii name, 
cessible portions of the Himalaya are occupied and includes Hasora, Rongdo or Rongyul ; 
by Arian Hindu as far as the eastern border of Shigar, Skardo or Bulti Proper, Parkuta, 
Kumaou and the Kali river separating Kumaon Tolti, Khartaksho, Kiris, Khaypalu and Chor- 
froin Nepal— the Tibetans being here confined bat : and the buddhist Ladak in which we 
to the valleys about and beyond the snow. People have Spiti, Zangskar, Purik, Siiru, llembaks 
of Tibetan blood have migrated into Ncpaiil, (l)ras ;) Ladak Proper or Le, Nubra, Jankstee 
throughout its whole length, and have formed Hong, Kupslm and Hanle. In this list Lahul, 
mixed tribes whose appearance and language is Hungrung and Kunawar are omitted as Indian ; 
more Tibetan than Indian, but whose religion whilst Hasora is treated as Bhot. 
and manners are hindu. East of Nepaul, in SiMJlmalaymiy is a term originated by Mr. 
Sikkim aud Bhutan the hindu element almost B. Hodgson, to distinguish all the mountains 
disappears, and the Thibetans are altogether and their inhabitants below the snowy range, 
dominant. — [Ann, Ind. Adm, Yoh XIL p. 63, But the term is inappropriate, as it includes 
78. Cam-pbell, p- 147*8, 168.) precipitous mountains, 8,000 and 10,000 feet 

Nepaili in the west, has the Gurong and high, and people dwelling in them, higher 
Magar tribes, small, with features of an ex- than the highest mountuineers of Europe.— 
treme Mongolian type, full of martial ardour Oamphtll^ p, 

and energy. They are known as the Goorkha BUoty according to Latham, is a word tracea- 
aoldiers. They have considerable iutellectual ble under the appellations of Bult in Bultistan ; 
ability. But in ButHii j Bet in Thibet, or in such words 

The Newar of the valley of Nepaul are as the Bhooteya or Bhotiya ; and, in ethnology 
the cultivating peasantry, have Thibetan comprises the Little Tibetans, the natives of 
features with a fair aud ruddy complexion. Ladak, the Tibetans of Tibet Proper, aud the 
The language of the Magar, Gurong and ' closely allied tribes of Butan, Balti, or Baltiyul 
Newar is chiefly Thibetan. Further east are is called Palolu or Balor by the Hard and Nang 
the Kerani, Murmi and others. Kod by the Tibetans, It is preserved in Ptole- 

The Sutlej people are amiable and gentle, my in Byltm. The Bhot country is frequently 
free of low cunning, having the appearance called Skurdo or Iskardu from the name of its 
of a mixed race between the Tartar and the well known fort and capital. Balti proper is a 
common hill men. They are fair, well made small table land, and with that of Deotsu, is 
aud strong, but are filthy and indigent. The about 60 miles long and 36 broad, — the mean 
women have a toga fastened round the waist, height of its villages above the sea is about 
Polyandry prevails in the Boas 7,000 feet. The Bulii, the people of Litiie 
valley, but the general immorality is ascribed Thibet, the Byllaj of Ptolemy, though Tibetan 
to the large numbers of Yarkundi traders. in language and appearance, are all mahome* 
JAe Kangra people are sturdy, honest and dans, and dilfer from the more eastern Tibe- 
independent. tans of Le (who call themselves Bhotia or 

Most of the traders of the snow valleys have inhabitants of Bhot,) by being taller end less 
some members of their families residing at stoutly made. Their language differs con- 
'Dabaor Gyani on the Nuna-kliar lake. The siderably from that of Le, but only as one 
’ Areat body of the hillmen are Bajputs, there dialect differs from another. The Bhot of 
*ar$af6w< villages of brahmins, their residences Ladak is strong, hardy, short aud square with 
• aic rcspet^able; and occupy the more elevated a decidedly Mongol physiognomy — by which is 
portion pfihe village site, the huts of the Dom meant a ffnt face, broad cheek, depressed nose, 
ot fiali bdhg Oh a low range. The Dom are very large ears, oblique and narrow eye curtail* 
hereditary bondsmen to the Bajputs, Batgi ed at the corners, black hair aiid low stature, 
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their average height being 5 feet f>'l inches : die of the seventeenth century. Yul-Snng 
the skulls are less Mongolian, haying a capacity or L’hassa, the reside.nce of the grand Lama, is 
of 72 cubic inches, 80 cubic inches being a the capital of Butan or NortJi&*n or Upper 
fair capacity for a European. Tibet. Leh or Ladak is the chief town 

The grand Lama is a Bhot. The or- of that part of Butan called Middle Tibet ; 
dinary monk or priest in Tibet is the and Iskardo is the principal place in 
Gylong .—above whom are the Lamns or Little Tibet. The Bulti or natives of Liftlo 
presidents, and below whom are the Toliba Tibet say that Ladak, Iskardo, Khopalu, 
and Tuppa. The Tuppa is a probationer Purik, Nngyr, Gilghit and Astor, ,nre dis- 
who is admitted into the establishment to tinct Tibets. The people of Ladak are bud- 
which he would attach himself at the age of 8 hists ; those of Little Tibet are shiah maho- 
or 10, and receives instruction accordingly, medans. In their marriages the bride comes 
At 15, he becomes a Tohba, and at 24 a to the house of the groom. Cultivation in 
Gylong, provided his acctuireincnts be satis- Little Tibet is carried on entirely by irrigation, 
factory. There are two sects, tlie Gyllupka, The language of Tibet has thirty simple letters, 
who dress in yellow, and the Shammar in red, out of whiidi fifteen different sets arc formed, 
the Shammar Gylong being allowed to marry, which may be used with a prefix of some other 
The Bhot of the Tibetans have been extending letter, fhumi Sambhuta was tlie first who 
westward. As a general rule, the Himalaya taught the Tibetans the use of the Kashmirian 
divide Hindustan from Bhotland, but there characters, which remain unchanged to this day, 
are Bhot in several parts south of the crest of More vain falls in Tibet tlian in Ladak, ap- 
iliose mighty mountains in Garhwal and proaching even to a rainy season. Slavery is a 
Kemaon. The people of liC, the eastern Tibe- Tibetan institution. Polyandry is common, 
tans call themselves Biiotiali, or inhabitants of The gravel of its steppes yields gold, but the 
Bhot. They are not so tall and. are stouter value of the crude borax of its lakes is far 
made than the Tibetans of Balti or little Tibet, greater than its precious metal. The tea trade 
who though Tibetan in language and appear- of Tibet is carried on in the form of blocks, 
ance are all mahomedans.—- (y>r. Thomson's weighing about 8 lbs. and which sell at from 12 
Travels in Western llmalcuja and Tibet, p. to 48 slrillings each. According to Dr, Scott, 
247. Latham's Ethiologii, A. Cunningham in Vol. XV of Asiatic UesearcheSj'whcn the 
See Balti ! By Urn ; Dard ; Gangri Bange ; Boti of Upper Tibet fight with a Deh Enjah 
Kailas ; .Kara-koram ; Ladak ; Tibet.) or Governor, or with Pilos, if any one be killed. 

Little Tibet is occupied by the Bhot race, both parties rush to obtain the body, and the 
Tibet, in the language of Ladak is pronounced successful party take out the liver and cat it 
Bod, and in Tibetan Bod-Pa, whence the word with butter and sugar* They also mix the fat 
Butan of the plains applied to Tibet. Tibet is and blood with turpentine, and make candles 
called Se-Tsangiby the Chinese. Tibet is divided which they burn before their idols. The bones of 
into Upper, Middle and Little Tibet, and ex- persons killed in war, are used for musical pipes, 
tends from Lhassa to Gilghit, a distance of They make beads from the skulls or set tliem 
1,200 English miles. Little Tibet contains about in silver as water cups to be used in their 
12,000 square miles, is about 170 miles long, religious ceremonials. — [Cunningham's Ladak, 
and lies between 74® and 76° 3b' K Little Latham' % Ethnology, Thompson's Travels,) 
Tibet or Bultislau is called by the Kashmiri M'hon is the name given in Tibet to all the 
IJJri Butaii. Tibetan districts are Khapolor, hill people between the plains of India and 
Chorbad, ' and Keris, on the Shayoh river. Tibet. — Mason, 

Kbartakshe, Totte and Parguta on the 8ing ge The Tibetan and Nepalese arc Mongols, 
chu; Shigar on the Shigar river, and Balti the Tibetan stout, fair, lank haired, — Campbell^ 
and Eongdo on the Indus. p, 48. 

Tibet is mentioned by Abu Zaid ul Hasan In Tibet, the sovereign Lamas are deposited 
in A. D, 915, by Ibn Haukal in A. D. entire in shrines prepared for their remains 
950, by Abu itahan in 1030, and by which are ever afterwards regarded as sacred, 
Edrisi in A. D. 1164. Some suppose that and visited with religious awe. The bodies of 
Marco Polo entered Tibet, but the won- the inferior Lamas are usually burnt, and their 
derful stories which he tells of its people indi- ashes preserved in little metallic idols, to 
cate that he wrote from hearsay. Marco Polo which places are assigned in their sacred cabi-» 
sojourned in the hills of Badakahan for the sake nets. Ordinary persons are treated with less 
of his health, and he describes the countries ceremony — some are carried to lofty eminences 
of Wakhan, Pamer, Bolor, and Kashmir. — where they arc left to be devoured by ravens, 
And, notwithstanding the wide-spread fame kites, and other carniverous animals. But 
of Prester John, the first Europeans seem they also have places surrounded by Wfll^ 
to have visited this country in the mid- where the dead are placed. 
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The Mongols sometimes bury their dead ; | 
often they leave them exposed in their coffins, 
or cover them with stones, paying regard to 
the sign under which the deceased was born, 
his age, the day and hour of his death, which 
determine the mode in which he is to be inter- 
red. For this purpose they cousult some 
books, which are explained to them by the 
Lamas. Sometimes they burn the corpse, or 
leave it exposed to the birds and wild beasts. 
Children who die suddenly are left by their 
parents on the road. — [TimlcowsMii Journey to 
Peking t Vol. ILp. 312.) 

In Spiti, in the N- W. Himalaya, when a 
person dies, the body is sometimes buried, or 
burnt or thrown into the river, or cut into 
small pieces and burnt, admonitions are made 
over the body to the departed spirit, such as 
do uol trouble yourself, you cannot enter it 
(meaning the dead body,) in summer it quickly 
becomes corrupt, in winter it freezes and is 
too cold for you. 

Cliaprung^ in Long. 79® 33' E., and Lat. 
31® 27' N. is described as a large popu- 
lous place. When any man of property dies 
they bruise the body to pieces, bones and all 
and form it into balls, which they give to t 
large species of kite, which devour them. 
These birds are sacred, kept by the- Lamas, 
and fed by them, or by people appointed for 
that purpose, who alone approach them : 
others dare not go near them, perhaps from 
superstitious motives, for they are held 
in great fear. This ceremony is very pro- 
dufl^ive to the priestiiood ; an expenditure 
of very large sums (many thousand rupees, 
said our informants), being made on the de- 
cease of any great man, and the Lamas receiv- 
ing presents of very fine and expensive caps. 
Poorer people are sometimes buried, and at 
others thrown into tlie river . — Frames 
laya Mountaimj p, 338. 

Chak or Jag and the Droh or Brog arc Bhot 
occupants of the central part of northern Tibet. 
Mr. Hodgson supposes them a mixed race 
joined together for predatory purposes. 

The Hor or l£or*Pa, are termed Kao-tse by 
the Chinese^ but this race call themselves Ighur. 
They seem to be Bhot, They dwell on the 
north western frontier of Tibet, on the con- 
fines of the Turk districts of little Bokhara. 
Some of them are mahomedans, and Mr. 
Hodgson considers them to be Turks. — {La^ 
tham*8 Ethmlogy,) 

Kohiitan^ lilerally hill country, is a term 
commonly applied to mountain tracts on 
the N. W. frontier of British India. 

In the KohUtan of Cabul the people occu- 
py partially the valleys of Ghoribund, Funjir, 
Nijrou, Tagow, Alishang, Alighur and the 
lower kuner. To the south-east; the Kohis- 


an extends to .the hills* of Tagow, and further 
away to Lughuum, the Lamghan of Baber, 
and so called, according to him, because the 
tomb of Lamech, the father of Nuh or Noah 
a to be seen there. From Charikar to Jelala- 
bad the road is open, and it is supposed tiiat 
Alexander, whether he re-crossed the mountains 
at Bamian or at Beghram marched by this 
route towards India. On a 'detached and 
comparatively low hill, a whitish streak is 
observed, extending from the summit to the 
foot of it. This is the Reg-rawan, or running 
sand mentioned by Baber, The natives say 
that it runs up again, and that it is never 
diminished; ami that there is a cave at in 
foot where noises are beard. It has been 
described by Burnes, Vigne and other travel- 
lers. 

The Kolmtm of Jnllandhiir\8\\iiex^A% 
etlinologicaily. The revenue of the rajah of 
Mundi is reckoned at four lacs of rupees a 
year, nearly the whole of which is derived from 
salt and iron mines, and the half is paid to 
the British Government. (Nee Moorcroft's 
Travels in Journal of tlia As. Society t p, 387 ) 
The hamlets in Kooloo, near the Tiri pass, in 
the Jullaiidhur Kohistaii seldom contain more 
than from fifUen to twenty houses, but gene- 
rally not so many. Single liouses are numerous, 
and, from their being scattered amongst tlie 
fields, give an agreeable variety to the bold 
landscape. This distribution of houses arises 
from the lands available for cultivation being 
usually of small extent and widely separateil, 
and consequently unable to support large 
communities. It is also imperatively necessary 
for the husbandman not to place a raviiiB or 
any other impediment between his hut and his 
fields, as all communication with them would 
probably be cut off during the greater part 
of the rains, an important season of the year 
iu India. 

The natives of Sookeyt, Mundec, aud 
Kulu, in the Kobistan of the Julluiidhur, 
have sallow complexions and appear to be of 
the same race as the inhabitants ot Busahir. In 
fact many of the coolies employed as carriers 
between Simla and Kalka are men from these 
states, who are attracted there by the wages, 
which average one anna a day in their owii 
districts, but from four to six annas on the left 
bank of the Sutlej. The men are generally tall 
aud strong, but few of them are handsome. 
Many of the young women are pretty, but at 
the age of 20 or 25 become coarse and stout. 
The dress of both sexes is nearly the same. 
It consists of a drab-colored woollen 
trowsers of the same, or _of leather, and a na 
skull cap, generally black, with sandals ® 
of coarse grass. The woollen cloth called p®!** 
too ia manufactured by ihemaelvea and resem? 
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l)les thick course blanketing. It is sold in Laiah or the Bot-Pa, includes 9|)iti/Zan&r« 
pieces of 10 inches in width and about 21 feet skar, Purik, Suru, Hembako (Dras) Ladak 
in length at 2 Bs. 8 As., or 8 Rs. a piece proper or Le, Nubra, Rong, Hupshu and 

according to the quality. Both sexes wear a Hanle. 

girdle around the waist, and the men generally The language of the Bhotiah of Tibet, the 
go bare-legged during the hot weather. They Bhutiah or Tibetan, is also that of Bhutan 
seldom if ever, wear shoes, the richer classes and is a coiuiecting link between the poly- 
however, wear worsted stockings and shoes syllabic and monosyllabic languages. — Lat}uim» 
when they go out. The women, instead of the Garhoal is to a large extent Bhot. 
cap, sometimes have a colored piece of cloth tied Drm^ adjoins Kashmir, the intcr-communi- 
round their head and occasionally twist cation being by the Zoji pass, a remarkable 
their hair into one long plait, the end of which depression of i 1,300 feet, through which flow 
is ornamented with slips of coloured cloth or the moist winds of Kashmir, and Dras is the 
shreds of worsted. most humid and fertile province of Tibet. 

Tlie women of Kulu and tho adjoining states RaUl extends from tlie eonfines of Ladak, 
are iuordiiiaiely fond of ornaments. Both westward to the great be?id of tlie Indus. It 
men and women suspend round the neck several has Dras and llasora on its south, and the 
amulets of mother of pearl engraved with Kouen lun or Mnstagh on the North. The 

mystical figures. Polygamy is common. bed of the Indus at Tolti is 7,500 feet ; at Is- 

The Chamba-gaddee race, of the Clmmba kardo the capital, 7,000 ; at Koiidu 6,200, and 
range, claim to be Rajputs, and style tbemselves at the great bend about 5,000. 
all of the Guddee-jat. They may always be Shardo^ or Iskardo Little Tibet, is thus called 
known by their peculiar comical caps, with by the people. It was conqueratl in 184o, 
lappets to turn over the ears, for the raja Gholab Singh, by his general 

The Lahuli people are a race distinct from Zorawar Singh, with his Dogra troops. Tlic 
the people of Kulu or of the (Jhumba range, people grow corn, irrigating the land, and 
The Lahuli men are short, but sturdy, very ugly using manure. Tliey arc fond of out-of-door 
and very dirty. Their w^omen are decidedly manly games. Skardo, or Iskardo, or Little 
plain. The dress of both sexes is a black Tibet, is a Bhot tract, but the people are ruaho- 
woolleii frock with drawers, and a woollen raedans. Skardo, is also designated Balti, Balti- 
plaidjwith black circular cans of felt. The women yul, Balor, Palolo, and Nang Koa. Tho people 
let their hair fall from the back of the head in are strong and liardy, they grow corn and cut 
long plaits. water-courses like the people of Rongdo. 

ii/am, a range of hills on the right bank of Skardo . is called by the Lamas of Lac^jik, 
the Jhelum, overhanging the platform of Ra- 7)o, meaning the enclosed place or 

wulpiiidi. It is a narrow ridge separating two the starry place. 

deep river valleys, whose vegetation is quite Iskardo is a mahoramedan corruption of 
tropical— //./. 213. the Tibetan name Skardo, or Kardo as it is 

Kashmir valley is the upper part of the basin very commonly pronounced. The inaliomcdans 
of the Jhelum. It is bounded on the N. by the of Asia, ns a rule being unable to pronounce two 
axis of tlie Himalaya averaging 14,000 feet, consonants togethc-r, but prefix a vowel, as 
over which a remarkable depression, the Zoji Mr. i-Smith : Mr. i-Slewart The mountains 
pass, elevated ll,300feet, leads into the Tibe- which surround the Iskardo plain rise at once 
tan valley of Dras. To the south, the Pir Paigal, with great abruptness, and are very steep and 
averaging 12,000 feet, and Banihal ranges bare. The houses of Iskardo are very much 
separate Kaslimir from Rajaori and Jamu, and scattered over a large extent of surface, so that 
on the east, it is separated from Kishtwar by there is no appearance of a town, 
the Wardwaii range. The trade between rGylfo^ tho title of the nil. r of Iskardo, 
Kashmir and Jamu is estimated at .£384,850. or little Tibet is derived from two Baki 
Between Kashmir and the Panjab several words iGyl, powerful, and Fo, a man. The 
practical routes exist, but the most frequented is queen is styled i Ggyl-mo. Mr. Vigne points 
by mount Jammu and Banilml, over 10,000 feet, to this as the original of the title of Guelph 
Kashmir imports yearly £184,000 worth of belonging to the royal family of Great Britain, 
the produce and manufactures of India and and of the term Gylfe-koniger, still used to 
Europe.— It- Montgomery's Report- designate the old kings of Denmark. 

Eastward of Kashmir, are the Bhot race in Occupying Little Tibet arc the Byltas of 
Bnlti and Ladak. Bhot means Tibet : Bho- Ptolemy. They have on the east the Khor 
Ian the end of Tibet. country which is inhabited by a people suppose 

huUi includes Hasora, Rongdo, Rong-yul, ed to be the Chauranaji-Scythae of Ptolemy. 
Sbagar Skardo, BuUi, Parkuta, Tolti, Khar- ‘The Balti of Iskardo also dwell in the valley' 
Uksho/ Kirie, Khaybalu and Chorbat. of the Indus, above the junction with the Ghit* 
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ghit^rivcr. They are a stout race, their features 
indicate a Tibetan origin, and their language 
is decidedly so. They are shiah mahomedans, 
a quiet people, and the Kashmir ruler has enlist- 
ed many of them. — ji* Cunningham. Campbell^ 
pp. 146-7. Hooker, /. et. Thomson, p. 224- 
225. Latham*s Descriptive Bthnology. Dr. 
Th^mson^s Travels in Western Himalaya and 
Tibet, 

Rnlu . — This province consists of the moun- 
tain basin of tlie Heas, and the west bank of 
the Sutlej. SuUanpoor its capital is elevated 
4,584 feet. The chain bounding the Sutlej on the 
west, is considerably higher than that on its 
east bank, and is crossed into Suket, by the 
Jalauri pass, elevateil 12,000 feet. The pro- 
vince of Chainba bounds it on the west and 
tbe physical features of Kuln and Chamba are 
similar. The poorer Kulu people wear only a 
blanket, wound around t^e waist and one end 
flung across the shoulders and pinned across 
the chest, men and women often dress alike, 
but the long hair of the women is plaited in 
one tress.— //. /. et Th. p. 208. 

Spiti Kanawar . — In the upper valleys of 
tbe Sutlej, in Spiti, and Kanawar are mixed 
races exhibiting much Tibetan blood, and iii 
religion, apparently, more buddhist than hindu. 
The Tibetan colony at Mohasoo just above 
Simla, are powerful ruddy looking people 
entirely unlike Indians, their women are in- 
dustrious but very unattractive. — Campbell, 
p* 146. 

Jamu, in the valley of the Chenab is 1,500 feet 
above the sea, and the bed of the Chenab is a 
little above 1,000 feet.T The boundary moun- 
tains of Jamu rise 12,000 to 14,000 feet. 

Kishtmr occupies the middle part of the 
Chenab valley between Lahul and Jamu. The 
elevation of the Chenab about the middle of the 
province is from 6,000 to 7,000 feet. Kisht- 
war is separated on tlie North from the Tibetan 
valleys of Zanskar and Dras by the axis of the 
Himalaya which is crossed by the Uinasi pass 
into Zanskar, elevated 18,000 feet, and by 
other passes from Wardwan into liras. The 
Wardwan district is to the west and to the south 
Kishtwar is separated from Chamba by a rauge 
of 10,000 to 14,000 feet of elevation. 

Zamkar occupies the north slope of the main 
Himalayan chain parallel with Kishtwar on the 
south. Padum tlie^capital is 12,000 feet above 
the sea. 

Ladak lies between Nari-Kliorsum on the 
S. E. and Balti on the N- VV. a distance of 
280 miles, lying to tbe N. of Dras, Zanskar 
and Parang. In its E. and W. course, the 
Indus descends from 14,000 feet at Dem Chpk 
to 10,500 feet below Le and at 8|600 feet 
enters Balti. 


Ladak » is occupied liy the Shot race: It Ig 
a province of Kashmir, Between the British 
territory and Ladak and the countries be- 
yond, a* trade exists in Shawl wool, and 
Oharas which are taken in exchange for 
opinm the produce of the Kulu Hills, otter 
skins, cotton piece goods, spices and drugs. 
In the Ladak frontiers of the western Himalaya, 
the Bhots salute by raising the back of both 
hands to a height even with the forehead and 
then repeatedly describing a circle in the air 
with them, by dropping the fingers downwards 
and turning the palm inwards. This is similar 
to the mahoraedan practice of Billaen-lena, where 
a woman is supposed to take upon herself all 
the evils which would hefal the person whom 
she addresses. 

The Ladak country is called La tag in Tibetan. 
Ka-chan-po, or Snowland, Mar yul or Redlaiid, 
or Jjowlnnd. It is bounded on the north 
by the Kara-koram mountains, which separate 
it from the Chinese district of Kotan ; on the 
East and South-East, are the Chinese liislriets 
of Rudok and Ghumurti ; and to the South are 
tbe districts of Lahul and Spiti now attached 
to British India, and formerly belonging la 
Ladak. To the West lie Kashmir and Balti. 
Its greatest length is 290 miles and breadth 
240 miles, and its whole extent is 30,000 
square miles. Ladak is politically divided be- 
tween the rajah of Kashmir and the British. 
Ladalr, anciently was called Kie-cha, by the 
Chinese, it is still called Kha-pa chan or Kha- 
chan, abounding in snow or snow-laud, and the 
people as Kha-pa-chan-pa or Kha-chan-pa, men 
of the snowy land. The A-kliassa regio, of 
Ptolemy is no doubt Kha-chan-yul, Snow land 
or Ladak. It is one of the most elevated regions 
of tbe eaith, and the joint effect of elevation 
and isolation, amidst snowy mountains, produce 
perhaps the most singular climate in the world, 
riie plains between 16,000 and 17,000 feet 
are covered with wild horses and hares and im- 
mense flocks of domestic sheep and goats, while 
the slopes of the hills up to 19,000 feet abound 
with marmots and alpine bares. Both meats 
and fruits are cured by mere exposure to the 
air, a sure indication of its intense dryness. It 
seldom snows and scarcely ever rains. Its 
mountain ranges stretch in parallel lines from 
South-East to North-West, determine the 
course of the rivers and form the natural boun- 
daries of the country. The general aspect of 
Ladak is extreme barrenness, but many fertile 
tracts occur along the rivers, covered wiih 
luxurious crops. The yellow plains along the 
Indus, are covered with flocks of the shawl- 
wool goat, and all the principal thoroughfares 
of the country are dotted with noincrous flocks 
of sheep laden with the merchandise of China 
and of India. Burning heat by day. is auccecacd 
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by piercing cold at night and everything is 
purched up by the excessive dryness of the air. 
During the short summer, barley ripens at 
15,000 feet, although the temperatuie falls below 
the freezing point, every night. Ladak, is in 
general of the buddhist faith. The valley of Le 
or Ladak Proper, ZanskarjDras, Suru and Purik, 
are all buddhist, and cultivation goes on in 
Zanskar on the Indian side of the Indus and at 
NubraNira 12,000 feet, on the North side of 
the Indus, Yul-chung 13,000 feet, and 14,000 
and 15,000 feet at Phutaksha. Ladak is agri- 
cultural but enjoys a transit trade, and much 
labour has been expended in constructing roads 
through Kaslimir, Jumniu, Kullu, Lahul— 
leading to the Punjab, Kabul, Lhasa, Chinese 
Tartary, Khoten, Yarkend, Little Tibet and 
Bulti. All these follow the lines of rivers, cross 
passes 18,000 feet high and lead over rivers 
by ferries, by enflated skins, and suspension 
bridges. Three varieties of the sheep and 
three of the goat are domesticated in Ladak, 
and the Y’ak, domesticated, is used for carry- 
ing loads. The Dso, a hybrid between the 
yak and cow, is a beast of burden. Kain fell 
ten times during the two years that Moorevoft 
remained at Leh* Its population amounts to 
433 persons in the square mile. In Ladak, 
tlie nuns and monks bear a large proportion to 
the population. It was subject to L’hasa, un- 
til A. D. 1884, when it was seized by Zorawur 
Sing, general of the raja of Jammu. Ladak is 
inhabited by a peculiar race who call them- 
selves Bot-pa who apeak a peculiar language 
called Tiiibetan and who prolcss the religion of 
Buddha, under a hierarchy of monks called 
Lamas. The term Thibet is unknown to the 
people as also to the Indians who call them 
Bhotiya and their country Bhutan. Ladak be- 
longs partly to the Jammu llajah and partly to 
the English, and is Bhut along the banks of the 
Chandra and Bhaga, but Hindu after their 
junction. To the North of the Ladak country, 
the people of Yarkand and Kotun speak Turki. 

To the west, bevond Balti, the people of Astor, 
Oiljit and Huuza Nager, speak (litlerent dia- 
lects of Dardu, while the Kashmiri have their 
own peculiar language. 'I'o the south, the 
people of Charaba, Kullu, and Bisahar, speak a 
dialect of Hindi, and to the East and South- 
east, the people of Rudok, Chang Thang, and 
Nuari speak Tibetan only. Moorcroft lived 
for two whole years in Ladak, from beptember 
1820 to September 1822. In Ladak proper, is 
the valley of Le,the main stream of the Indus. 
Br, LathanCi Descriptive "• 

Montgomery. H. f. et. T. p- 209, 2U-22a, 
kL, a territory S. E. of Ladak and east- 
ward of the Byltre. Ha people are supposed to 
he the (/hauraucei Scythro of Ptolemy. ^ 
('nmingham, 
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Nubra^ Pangong and Rodok districts, in tlie 
basin of the Shayuk river and its affluents, lie 
on the S. flank of the Kouenluu from Balti to 
Nari, and have Ladak as their southern boun- 
dary. Witli the exception of Nari, this is the 
most lofty and most sterile part of Tibet, the 
axis of the Ivoncnlun being probably upwards 
of 18,500 feet, the valleys 16 — 17,000 feet and 
numerous peaks rise 20 — 23,000 feet. The Ka- 
rakoram puss is lb, 300 the salt Pangong lakes 
13,400 feet. 

Chanypa^ are a semi nomade tribe near the 
Pangong Tso pass. They dwell, in their graz- 
ing grounds under huts (»alkol) made of the 
yake hair. The people there call themselves 
Bot. 

Chamha^ consists of the mountain basin of 
the Ravi, about 5,000 feet. It has Kulu on its 
east ; in the N. W. it is separated from Jamn by 
a chain of mountains, througli which the Padri 
pass, elevated 11,000 feet, leads from Jamu to 
Chambafeet. The Sach pass, elevated 14,000 
feet leads over the range in the north, divbting 
Charaba from Kishtwar . — IL /. d.T. p. 22,204. 

The Ckiimba-Gvddte race dwell in the 
Chumba hills, in the Himalaya. They say 
they arc Rajputs and of the guddee-jat. 
They are somewhat short, but strong, and 
cleanly in their habits. They are sharp and 
able to impose on their less knowing neigh- 
bours. Most of the witch finders are of the 
Chumba-guddee race, and the race may always 
be known by their peculiar conical caps with 
lappets to turn down over thfir ears like an 
English travelling cap. When Europeans mads 
their first appearhnee in the Kangra valley, 
these men had very slight notions of caste, and 
would eat or drink anything the Europeans 
gave them, but since their contact with the 
natives of the plains they have become as bi- 
goted as any Hindu. The Gaddee are hill 
shepherds about Kangra and elsewhere. 

Lahiil is a British province in the valleys 
of the Head Waters of tlie Chenab, the 
bed of which is nowhere below 8,500 feet 
of elevation It is everywhere surrounded 
by lofty mountains, except towards its 
north where it is coterminous with Kisht- 
war. To the south [it is bounded by the 
mountains north of Kulu where it is crossed 
by the Rotang pass, elevated 13,200 feet, an 
exceptional depression, the rest of the chain 
I being very lofty. To the west, a portion of the 
Himalayan axis divides it from the Tibetan 
province of Piti and is crossed by the Kulzum 
pass elevated 14,850 feet, and to the north a 
continuation of the same axis separates it from 
the Tibetan province of Zanskar and is crossed 
by the Baralacha pass, elevated 16,500 feet. 

Parang and Bcuukar, Piti and Quge are 
Tibetan districts, all east of Piti is Tibetan. . 
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Kmgra fort ia a short way within the or 120 miles long and 15 to 

outer ranges of the Himalaya. Kangra is 60 broad is commonly known as the plain of 
situated in latitude 31® 57’; Longitude Tibet. It ia comprised between the Himalaya 
76® 4*. Itia a British station and the hills and its Ois Sutlej branch, it extends from the 
around it are extensively planted with tea. — lakes of Mansarowar and Rakastal, down the 
if*/. Thom, ftp. 190, 203, 208. course of the Sutlej to Kunawar. It is wholly 

Gaddi^ A hill shepherd race about Kangra under Chinese influence. Its undulating surface 
and elsewhere. is covered with au alluvial deposit, decliniuo- 

The following are the heights of passes. from 15,200 feet, the level of the lakes, to 10,000 
Noarpoor....l,6fl5/^ Nari Ghaut..,...2,009/f. feet at the confines of Kunawar. The Sutlej 

Kptila 13,70 Kajahpoor ditto.2,600 and its feeders traverse it, flowing in deep nar- 

Kangra 2,047 Sekunder ditto 5,430 row ravines 1,000 to 3,000 feet below its mcau 

J<MilaMukhi,l,805 Jaintri ditto 5,632 level. — 21./. c/. T. 223. 

Tira 2,470 Gogar pass 4.900 M'nak-ru ox Nari, h the Tibetan name for 

Mundi ..... *2,637 Tiri ditto 6,484 the norllr western part of Tibet. It is also 

Sultanpoor.. 4,5S4 written Gnari : it is a Tibetan Chinese province 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, connected with British India, by the five Bliot 
p, 408. No. ecu, April 1849. passes in Garhwal and Kumaon. The Chinese 

Simla is on ihe^main (Cis-Sutlej) chain, and viceroys are Tibetans with 200 Mongol or 
has an elevation of 7,000—8,000 feet ; a little Turk troops or perhaps Mantsliu Tartars, as 
further north it rises at Na'gkuiida to 9,300 and they are said to use horseflesh, which no Tibe- 
to 10,700 at the Peak of Hattu. The Chor moun- tan and no Chinese would do. Nari,h also 
tain, one of the most remarkable isolated peaks called Nari-Khorsum, is enormously lofty, 
in the Himalaya is 12,100 feet. It is situated utterly barren, and almost nninhahiied, except 
OQ a branch of tlie main (Cis-Sutlej) chain oh the lowest part of the ravine of the Indus, 
and is only thirty miles from the plains, the It is wholly under Chinese influence. It was 
bed of the Sutlej is everywhere very low, being entered by Moorcroft. — //. /. el. p» 201, 223, 
at Bclaspur 1,5U0 and at Kampur 3,300 feet. 225. 

The plains at the foot of the Simla hills Chango, arc a tribe of Hungrung Tartars 
attain 1,000 feet elevation and the outer ranges occupying 378 square miles, 
are lower than those of Gurhwal and Kumaon.- Changpa, are a semi-nomade tribe near J.he 
Kupar, close to the Sutlej amongst the outer Pangong Tsi pass. They dwell in their graz- 

hills, is under 1,000 feet ; 8ul)athu,ila little ing grounds under huts (galkol) made of the 

further in, is 4,200 and Kassowlee 6,500 feet, yak's hair. The people there call themselves 
^H.f.ei. T.p. 202. Bot. 

Koli, is the name given to the lower class Chang-Tliang, dwell on the northern plains, 
of cultivators ill the Simla hills, to the north of Jj^dak, supposed to be llit: 

Kanait, an agricultural race in the Simla Chatse Scythaj of Ptolemy . — /!, Gminingliam. 

hills and east of the Sutlej. They are a local The Rawal of Kamaon, lead a wandering 

tribe holding most of the land on the Simla and uncivili2ed,life in the forests on tlic eastern 
hills. They are inferior in position to Kajputs, borders of the district. — Gloss* 
more perhaps of the level of the Kurmi and Kamaon is a British province, situated in the 
Lodhi, but they are often educated, and are tract of hills lying between the western branch 
generally ministers to the KhJ put chiefs. Their of the Gogra, known as the Kali-Naddi, and 
women are very nice looking, and all the tribe the river Ham Ganga. For some time the 
who are not (in the upper hills) in contact with town of Almorah was recognised as the capital, 
Tartars are quiteArian, though not very large. In but formerly Chumpawtee enjoyed that distiuc- 
certain places is a partial and local practice of tion. The face of the country is similar in 
polyandry among them, but it is notthe general character to that of the neighbourhood, hut it 
custom of the tribe. — Campbell, pM, Sil, 12'^. is less savage and rough than Garhwal. 'li‘0 
Oarhwal, is bound on the west by Tons, on hills are less lofty, and the valleys more suscep- 
the North by the continuation of the flis Sut- tibe of cultivation, and better cultivated. 'Ihe 
iej chain, elevated about 15,000 or 16,000 feet, people are said aUo to differ from the inhabil- 
^he level of the plains at the foot of the hills is ants of Garhwal and the states to the westwardi 
JjOOO feet, both at Hardwar and Saharunpore, they are of a softer and more effeminate nature, 
and of the Dehra Dhuri, within the first range inclined to indolence, and are meek and end m- 
pf hills, 2,300 at the village of Dehra : Masuri iug. It is further stated that the men are more 
ia t, 06 o feet : Kedarnath is 11,800, Bbagiratti engaged in domestic occupations while the 
valley at Tirhi 2.300. Khalso at the junction of agricultural labours areconducted by the women; 
the, Tons and Jutmna^ is only 1,700 feet.— 'IT* an unnatural divison of duties, which is said to 
/, cil i*. have induced polygamy in a very prevailmg 
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every one being anxious to secure for 
himself as many field laborers as possible. In 
general they seem to hare made much farther 
progress towards refinement, than their neigh* 
boars in their manners and customs ; even in 
their dress they approacli more to the people of 
the tow countries than those of the neighbour- 
iiig bills. They generally wear cotton garments, 
and on their head a cotton cap instead of the 
low country turban ; but those in the low parts 
seldom wear any of the woollen or hempen 
manufactures of the country. Kamaon and all the 
provinces to the west were ceded to the British 
on the 15th May I815^by a capitulation signed 
by Umr Singh by which the Sikhs retired to the 
east of the Kali-Naddi or Gogra. 

In the bills of Kamaon in the forests from 
Sabna on the Snrda, to Chandpur on the 
Ganges, is a tribe called Bhuksn. They claim 
to be descendants gf the Powar rajput, to have 
been expelled from Dhar and taken refuge first 
in Oiidl) and then in their present location. 

1 he Rnjivani of Kamaon, speak Telugu. 
Tlmy practice medicine. 

The tongue spoken as the hill dialect of 
Kamaon is in the main Hindi, but has affinities 
to the Bengali, in some of the popular ter- 
minations, in the verb to be and in some 
other particulars. The Hindi language spoken 
ill the high country immediately south of 
Beliar, has peculiarities of this kind. 

Kumaon, ns at present limited is bounded 
on the east by the Kali, separating it from 
Nepniil, its western boundary is the Alaknanda 
hraneh of tlin Ganges and its western feeder 
tlie Maiidakni ; on the north it is bounded by the 
axis of the Cis Sutlej Himalaya, and on the 
south by the upper Gangctic plain. Almornh 
the capital of the province is elevated 5, .500 
feet. The Teraiiit its base varies from 600 to 
1,000 feet. The mountains on the outer ranges 
rise in many places to 7,000 feet and in the 
interior attain 10,000, while still further north, 
many rise above 20,000 and a few above 24,000 
feet. The loftiest are never on the axis of the 
Himalaya, which is still further north, and 
whose great mean elevation may be judged of 
from that of the passes over it, viz. 

Lank py a pass 18,000 Niti pass 16,800 

Lakhur „ 18,400 Mana „ 18,760 

Balcb „■ 17,700 

Naini Tal lake 18 6,600 and Bhim Tal 4,000; 
Binsar mountain is 7,600. 

In the tropioal zone of Kamaon, a dense 
forest skirts the base of the mountains.— 

AVcwey’ff Mountains^ p* 637. 

Camphtlly pi Hooker 

and Thornton, 

Kihawer ia usually divided into Upper and 
Lower Kumtwer imd iadudes the upper part of 


the Sutlej basin to the borders of Piti and 
Guge in Tibet. Its general direction is N, E, 
and S. W. It has two parallel bounding moun- 
tains. On the 8. E it is bounded by the Cis- 
Sutlej mountains and to the N. W. by the 
mountains of Piti. The mountains whioh 
descend from the two parallel bounding chains 
of Kunawer are very lofty. They are crossed 
in the ui«ual route into Tibet by the Werang 
pass 13,200 ; by the Runang pass 14,600 ; 
the Kuibrang in tlie North across the Cis* 
Sutlej is 18,300. The Shatul pass across the 
Cis-Sutlej leading to Simla is 15,560 and the 
Hangrang into Piti is 14,800. The passes to 
Upper Piti are more lofty. The bed of the 
Sutli'j from 8,000 to 9,000 feet at the upper 
part of Kunawer, descends to 4,000 feet in 
Lower Kunawer. 

In Lower Kunawer, the preponderating 
language ia Hindi and is called Milchan, but 
the Bhut preponderates in Upper Kunawer. 
The Lubning or Knnam and the Lidung or 
Lippa are varieties of the Milchan. In Sung- 
nnm, the word Theburskud is used to designate 
all variations from the regular form of spaeefa. 
In Kunawer, budd*hism decreases in the central 
districts and- disappears in the southern, where 
brahminism in an impure form occurs with 
local gods and irregular priests, every hill 
having its deoia or genius. Polyandry is general 
in Kunawer from the higher classes and lowest 
clmmars, one family having one wife, the elder 
brother being the more special husband. It is 
called Koorpa. 

The tract of country belonging to Busehur. 
lies on both hanks of theSiitlej, fromlat. 31^ 15' 
to 320 4 / and from long. 77® 60' to 78* B', 
It runs in a N. E. and 8, W. direction, and the 
Inibitablc part seldom exceeds eight miles in 
breadth. The mean number of inhabitants to 
a house in various parts of Kunawer is six. 
Polyandry, or a plurality of husbands, prevails^ 
also, in Chinese Tartary and in the hilly tracts 
towards the plains. Besides this drawback on 
the increaso of the population, there is another 
peculiar to Chinese Tarlary and the adjoining 
countries ; that is, celibacy, which is professed 
by numbers of the inhabitants ; and in some 
vilhiges the monks or lamas and nuns forOL 
almost half the popul.'itio.n. A tribe of Hong- 
mng Tartars occupy 378 square miles. 

Bootmle is a name given to the Tartan by 
the people of Lower Kunawer. They also oau 
the Tartars Zhad, also Bhotiah, and their 
country is called Bhot and Bootunt. These 
Tartars differ greatly in appearance from the 
people of Lower Kunawer.— -jlT./. et. T, p» 191, 
190, 206. 

J)ard,--A, race lying along the Indusi' 
to the westward of Ladak, who speak thnii 
distinct dialects and they use the Persian 
ractexin writing Uuxdu, the three dialecU of 
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iv)iioh are called Siiina, Khajanah and Arniya. 
Tho Shina dialect ia apoketi by the peof>1ea of 
Aaior, GilgU, and lower down in Ghelas, Darel, 
Xobli and Palas on both banka of the ludua. 
The Khfljuna) by tlie people of Hunza and 
Nager and the Arniya in Yaaan and Chitral. 
Aaior baa an area of 1,600 square miles, on 
the left . bank of the Indus. Qilt^it, in Thi- 
betan, Qyilgyid, has an area of 2,500 square 
ipilei on tbe right bank of the Indus. The 
Pard or Duid are supposed by Vigne to be the 
Padicee of Herodotus, and the 

wople who now occupy the country called 
Danlu. 

Hwi or Hoon. — Amongst the Scythic tribes 
who bare secured for themselves a niche with 
the thirty-six races of India, is the Hun, At 
what period this race so well known by its 
ravages and settlement in Europe, invadtid India, 
we know not. D'Anville, quoting Cosmas, the 
traveller, informs us, that t^be white Huns occu- 
pied the north of India ; and it is most proba- 
ble a oolohy of these found their way into 
Sanrashtra and Mewar. 

It is, however, on the eastern bank of the 
Chumbal, at the ancient Barolli, that tradition 
assigns a residence to the Hoou ; and one of the 
celebrated temples at that place, called the 
S6.ngarCbaori, is the marriage hall of the Hoon 
prince, who is also declared to have been pos- 
sessed of* a lordship on the opposite bank, 
occupying the site of the present town of 
Bhynsror. In the twelfth century the Hun 
must have possessed consequence, to occupy the 
place he holds in the chronicle of the prinoes 
of Guzerac. The race is not extinct. One of 
the most intelligent of the living hards of In- 
dia pointed out the residence of some in a village 
on the estuary of the Myhie, though degraded 
and mixed with other c\Mie9.— Tod' tEajasthan, 

Voh /. p. loa; no. 

BUahar, — This range of mountains, an 
pffshoot of the Western Himalayas, extends for 
almost sixty miles from the lofty cluster of 
Jumuotri peaks to the Sutlej below Shatul. 
The Bisahur peaks range in heights from 
16,982 to 30,9:6 feet, the highest being the 
peaks of Juinnotri. Its passes are from 1 4,83 1, 
to 16,086 feet in height. The great mass of 
this ' Vange is granite* The people spegk a 
Hitidi dialect. The natives of Busahir, Sookeyt- 
mundee and Kulu, in the Kohistan of Jhul- 
luiidhttF, have all sallow oomplexions and seem 
all of t^ fame race. 

C^^W-^Tliis country h bounded oti the 
north by the Indus river, on the south by the 
watershed of the ridge over Looloosur Lake, 
on the Mst by the watershed of the same 
ridge ks above Looloosur Lake pultninating in 
the hifty peak of Munga Parbut ; the Aitor 
Hl^itdai^ marches vyitb Chiks here, on the 


west to a point beyond the village of Sateefi, 
where the Indus takes a turn to the south-west! 
Chilas affords good pasturage but lies under 
snow for a considerable portion of the year. 
The Sheen claiming an Arab descent are the 
proprietary and governing class. Crime is rave, 
women have more liberty and power thuu 
among mahomedan tribes, and breaches of 
cbiistiiy are punished by death. They were 
visited in 1865 by Dr. Leitner at the request 
of the Bengal Asiatic Society. Their Ian* 
guage seems distinct from Pushtoo, Persian 
and Hindi and is not understood by their 
neighbours the Syudrace, who inhabit Durrei[ 
and Tankter to the west of Gilgit. Accord- 
ing to their own traditions, the iniiabilanls 
of Chilas were conquered about the middle, of 
the 18th century, and converted to the maho- 
medan faith. Up to about 1840, the Kahghan 
Syuds received quantities of , gold dust as re- 
ligious dues from the people of Chilas, but 
when the 8yuds, aided by the Sikhs, failed in 
an attack on Gliilas, the dues were abandoned. 

A second attack by the Sikh nation was sue- 
cessful and a small annual tribute of 3 tolahs of 
gold dust and 100 goats is paid to the Oash- 
mere durbar. 

Gilgit . — A territory in lat.' 85** N., and 
long. 74*^ £. The Indus river runs through 
it from y. E. to S. W. It is on the southern 
declivity of the Hindu Kush, between 
Chitral on the west, and Baltistan (Little 
Tibet) on the east. In the Bunnu valley 
there are races intermixed, of whom may 
be noticed the Durdu of Qilgit and 
Ohelas. According to Burnes, the tnir of 
Badakhslian, the chief of Darwaz in the valley 
of the Ox us, and the chiefs eastward of Dar- 
woz who occupy the provinces of Kulub- 
Shughnan and Wakkan, north of the Oxus, 
also the hill states of Chitral, Giljlt and Iskardo 
are all litM by chiefs who claim a Grecian 
descent. The whole of the princes who claim 
descent from Alexander are Tajik who inhabit- 
ed the country before it was overrun by Turki 
or Tartar tribes. To the west beyond Balti 
the people of Astor, Gilgit and Hunza Nager 
speak different dialects of Dardu, while the 
Kashmir people have their own peculiar lan- 
guage. The Bulti people of Little Tibet, say 
that Ladak, Iskardo, Khopalu, Purik Nagyr, 
Gilgit and Astor are distinct Tibets. Burnes, 
Bokhara^ See Kabul, Kush, Ladaki Sikh, 
Tibet. 

Bohr AfottwfatW.— The moontains of Balli 
extend for 800 miles, from the sources of the 
Gilgit and Yasan rivers, in 73^ to the 77® 
E, L^, the source of the Nubra river. Bolor 
produces much gold. The high^ . ipountam 
range abounds in rook-cryktab which U cOnse- 
queuily caUed the BilbDktofte ^ wV 
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See Badaksban Himalaya, India Kara-koram 

Mountains. Tibet. 

Jionffdo, meaning the district of defileB is an 
elevated district on the bend of the Indus, and 
on the frontier of the Oilgit and Hasora coun- 
tries. It is to the westward of Balti and has 
an area of 1,440 square miles. It is about 
8 000 fhet above the sea, the mean of its vil- 
lages being 6,200 feet. The people are of 
Tibetan habits. 

Fiii and Hungrang are two valleys. That of 
the Pili river is entered from Kunawer by the 
Hungraiig pass, elevated 14,800 feet: the Parang 
pass is 18,600 and leads over the range dividing 
the Parang from the Piti rivers.—//. / eL T. 223. 

Britith India^ on the north, runs on the 
Chinese frontiers with Butan : further west, is 
separated by Nepal and Sikkim and stiil fur- 
ther Ladak runs with the British provinces of 
Spiti and Lahul and the Sikh Provinces. 

The Therai, is a forest or jungle tract at the 
foot of the Himalaya. No two climates and loca- 
tions can be more dissimilar than those of the 
hills and Terai, and no races are more distinct in 
their habits, manners and aptitudes than the peo- 
ple of the bills and those of this jungle belt be- 
low.There is little or no Terai or forest belt north- 
west of the Saharunpur district and the Dehra 
Dhoon, but, thence eastwards, this belt 
stretches along the foot of the hills through 
Kohilcun’d, Oudh and the Bengal frontier 
up to Assam, and a great part of the Oudh 
Terai was transferred to the Nepalese. Dr. 
Carapbell describes the people of the Nepal 
Terai, as a vast assemblage of bastard hindus, 
— Gnmpl)dl, jgp^ 47, 50. 

Th'ifu, is a very important forest tribe, who 
occupy all the Terai from eastern Rohilcund 
all along the frontiers of Oudh into Gorukpur, 
keeping exclusively to the 'I'erai and forest and 
living where no one else can live. In physical 
appearance and manners they are extremely 
like the Boksa, but are a larger, more settled 
and less savage tribe. They are not particu- 
larly dark, but in addition to the ordinary 
breadth and flatness of face have the eye 
like the Chinese form. They are shy and 
timid, but frank and truthful, and are good 
cultivators, with simple implements. Mr. 
Campbell is doubtful whether they belong to 
the Negrito or an Indo-Chinese stock. The 
Tliaru all speak Hindi, tlieir general style 
suggests a resamhlance to the Sontal, and to 
the tribes of the Central Hills, they ha^ the 
same simple ways and the same belief m Bhuts 
and familiar spirits and there are many names 
of places in the hill country of Bhagulpur 
similar to ihoae of the Thtiru country. The 
Boksa and Thartt are separated frot» the 
Tibetth tribes by a great tract of very diffi- 
cutf eountry, bccupi^ by Arian taces, wd their 
locality in the Dehra Dhooa i# many hundred 


miles from the lowlands of the Brabmnputrai 
which are occupied by Indo-Chinese races. 

Nepalt a kingdom in the Central Hioislayi, 
extends for 500 miles along the Himalaya, 
from the western extremity of Bikkim 
to the eastern border of Kumaon, from 
which It is separated by the river Kali. Its 
capital, Kathmandhu, is 4,000 feet above the 
sea, and about thirty miles from the plains ot 
India. The positinn of the axis of the Himad 
laya at this part of the range, has not been 
traced ; but two giant masses project from the 
axis towards the Indian plain, the culminating 
peaks of which form a conspicuous feature from 
Kathmandu and even from the Oangetic plain 
so that their elevation has been correctly deter* 
mined,— that of Dhawalgiri being 27,600 feet 
and that of Gossaiuthan 24,700 feet. By these 
masses, the whole of Nepaul is divided into 
three great river basins that of the Karnali or 
Gogra to the westward, that of the Gaiidak in 
the centre and that of the Kosi cr Aran to the 
eastward. Sheoporc on the watershed between 
the Gandakand theKasi, is upwards of 10,000 
feet, yepal lies betwixt the 27th and 87th 
parallels of latitude, separated from Tibet by 
the Himalaya mountains and bounded on the 
south by Iho British territory. The mytholo- 
gical history of Nepal like that of Kashmir; 
commences with the desiccation of the valley^ 
for ages full of water, by a muni, called Nai 
muni,(whence the name of the country Naipala.) 
whose descendants swayed the country 500 
years. 

The first authentic history is B. C. 844 (?) 
years. 

Then the Kerrat tribe of eastern moun- 
taineers B. C. 646. 

Then the Surya vansa race of rulers B.C. 
178. 

Tlie Ahir, or original sovereigns began in 
A. D. 43. 

The Neverit dynasty was restored in A. D. 
470. It was one of this dynasty, Kag- 
hoba deva, who in A. D. 880, introduced the 
use of the Sriravat era into Nepal. In the 
Newnrvear 731, A. D. 1,600,. Jaya Kksha 
Mall (or Jye Kush Mull) divided Tatan, Khat- 
mandu, Banepa and Bhatgaon between Ids 
daughter and three sons, and one of the Bhat- 
«aon race, in A. D. 1721, Uanjet Malla, formed 
an alliance wiili the Gurkha race which ended in 
his own subversion and finally in that of sU 

^The Gurkhali dynasty, descended from th^ 
Udayapur Kajpoots, occupied Kemaon and 
Noa kot for six or eight centuries prior to . 
their conquest of Nepal ill A. D. 1768. ; 
The valley of Nepal intervenes between tW, 
snowy range and the Vfilley of the Ganges. It ; 
is occupied by several races, of whomv 
Newar were ihc prior holders. Its divisions 
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B t. |umla» Qurlf^bg, Nepa], Makwarpur and 
orung. Kbatmandu, tbn capital, is ca)l<»d 
|if the Nenrar, Yi-daise, whilst the Parbattiah 
or mountaineers call it Kultipur. The lands of 
Ifepanl proper are cultivated almost without er 
eeption by the Newar who arrange themselves 
Into several castes and orders, and their pea- 
aaatry into first, second, third and fourth classes. 
The Parbattiah tribe, called Dherwar. 
OnUivate the western lands at Nurkale, &o, 
ifhinonirst the Nepaulese, the hindu distinction 
pinvgilsof brahman and khetri with their 
Sfaripua sub-divisions, viz, of Newar confined 
almost to the valley of Nepal ; the Dherwar 
mid Marg], the husbandmen and fishermen of 
^ western districts ; and the Bbotiah who 
<^npy generally Kachar, though some families 
are planted in the lower lands. The Bhama 
are said to be separatists from the Newar, who 
shave their heads like the Bhotiab. To the east- 
ward of Nepaul, some districts are occupied by 
the liimbu, the Naggankot and others. The 
'great aboriginal stock of the inhabitants of the 
mountains east of the river Kali, as in Nepaul, 

? Mongol : the martial classes of Nepaul are the 
has, Magor and Gurung, each comprising a 
very numerous clan or race variously sub- 
divided. The Elthariah who speak the Khas 
language, are descendants more or less pure 
of Bsgputs and other Khetria. The Chepaug, 
Haigu and Kusundu are three tribes residing 
amongst the other inhabitants of the valley. 

The better known Nepaul tribes are the 

Newar. Naggankot. Magor. 
Parbuttiah Haigu or Haiyu Murung. 

Dherwara Bhotiab. Elthariah. 

Margi. I Bhamab. I Kusundu. 
Chepang, or Khas. L’hopa. 

Glietaog Ghorka. Lepeba. 

Limbu. 

The people of Nepaul, amongst themselves 
recognize the following distinct races : — 

'Odoreonp, principally rear sheep. 

Catliat rear buffaloes chiefly. 

Aamt, blacksmiths. 

8ofldt tanners, 
iirsipnr, shop-keepers, 
tailors (Dome). 

Yflkha^ Mungar^ Brahman^ Kkum- 
chiefly cultivators, 

'Ka^abdu is situated at the junction 
of fhe Bhagmntty and Biahmutty, and con- 

S i populatipnof 50,aQ0 inhabitants. A 
iOxi is cufreiit in Nepal that the valley 
tm^dp was at some former period a lake, 
T il diifietdi to say in which character it 
wou^ have Appeared the most beautiful, the 
valtii^ of Nepal is almost unrivalled in its 
supporting, as it does in comfort and , 
plehty, h pbpulalioh bfj 00^00® inhabitant*, 


being 300 persons to the square in. 
Throughout its whole length and breadth not a 
stone is to be found : it is well watered ; itg 
temperature is delightful, the thermometer in 
the hottest month seldom reaches 75*^, in the 
coldest never falls below 30®. 

Id phonology the Nepaul languages have a 
strong resemblance to each other and to the 
Abor. The Lepcha is more Tibetan in its 
terminals than tbe others, having about 70 per 
cent, of consonants, m forming no less than U. 

So^Kkain, any thine,” becomes tltam. The 
Serpa resembles the Tibetan (spoken), havinir 
about 34 per cent, of nearly the same conso- 
nants. The other languages are more vocalic. 
All possess a considerable portion of nasals, 
with the exception of Sunwar and Magar. la 
Sunwar, Gurung, and Newar, m is absent or 
rare, Newari is the most vocalic of the whole, 
ng and n being almost the only consonantal 
terminals. 

In thus possessing labial finals, the Nepal 
group is more consonantal than the east Gan- 
getic languages, including Abor. In their pho- 
netic elements Serpa and Lepcha resemble 
Tibetan (spoken). 

Khas^ a dominant race in Nepal, according 
to Manu, outcaste military tribes. 

The Gurkha, is the ruling tribe in Nepaul, 
They are mostly of Arian origin and claim to be 
Rajputs but Mr. Hodgson says they are bastard 
brahmans, descendants of brahman immigrants 
and women of the hills. 

The Ghorka^ said to be of mixed origin 
by the Ciiinese called Ku-ruKa-Ii, are a brave 
and fierce race, there can be no doubt 
of the warlike character of the Ghorka. Not 
only are they brave and skilful soldiers, 
but, for a barbarous nation, they are wonder- 
fully advanced in the art of fabricating the 
implements of war : they cast their own ord- 
nance, manufacture their own muskets, shot, 
powder, and cartridge-boxes; iii fact, every 
iiislriiment or weapon used in civilized warfare 
is mnnufactored in Nepaul, often clumsily 
enough, but the mere fact of their being 
capable of being used, and used with 
effect, is highly creditable to the ingenuity 
of tbe Gburka. The Ghnrka are tte con- 
querors of Nepaul, and now compose tbe 
army : they have grants of land called jaghires, 
on which they live when not actually on ser- 
vice. They are a handsome and independent 
race, priding themselves upon nA being able to 
do* anything but fight; and have a free and 
sometimes noble carriage like the Tyrolese. 
The Gburka, and Bhutani, on the East and the 
l^huli and Kanawari on the west, dwelling 
amongst tbe valleys of the Himalayi, ai^> 
cording to Cunoinghqm, .mixeri 
tbe Bhot family of- Tibet and the hindn 
race of tbe s6utk^ 
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the tri^e Gurkha are always singular and Gyami, a Chinese militaiy tribe, « popula* 
remarkable, from their broad Chinese or lion, whose language Mr. Hodgson treats as 
Tartar-like physiognoiny^ the small eyes, flat Sifan. 

nose, and meagre whiskers, as well as the Gyarung or a powerfal nation 

stout square make and sturdy limbs. The consisting of eighteen banners, at present ac- 
Gurkha in every description of costume, and in knowledging the supremacy of China. Each 
all degree of raggedness, are to be seen mingled tribe has its special denomination. The name 
with inhabitants of Kumaon, Sirmore, and seems the same as that of the Gurung, a popaia- 
Gurwhai. In 1792, the Goorkha race master- lion in Nepal. 

ed the whole of the valley of Nepal, and the The Qurung^ a pastoral tribe living West of 

hill country from Sikhim to the Gogra and a theMagar race on the slopes of the mountains id 
party of them crossed the Himalaya, and ap- Nepal. They breed sheep, which they use for 
peared suddenly before Teeshoo Loomboo. carriage- Their language is peculiar, but little 
The Llama and priests hastily evacuated their known, and used by the buddhist priests to 
convents, and fled to Lhassa, and the place was propagate their religion. They eat beef, but 
plundered by the Goorkha, who retired im- do not use milk. Their paganism is not yet 
mediately \v1th their booty. The Tihetaus extinguished, they form a tribe or clan or raca 
applied to fur aid, and an army was ; in Nepaul, and along with the Krat and Mogar, 
collected for the punishment of this act of un- ' also of Nepaul, form the principal part of the 
provoked outrage. The Goorkha submitted Nepaul army. The^e three tribes are said to 
unconditionally to the Chinese commander, differ only in thein . religion, according as it 
who imposed a tribute and triennial mission to combines a greater or less degree of the hindu 
Pekin, besides restitution of all the booty taken opinions with those of buddhism, 

at Teeshoo Loomboo, and he took hostages for The Jarya arc a tribe of Nepal, south of the 

the performance of these stipulations. The Gurung, with whom they intermarry* They 
rajah of Sikhim was at the same time taken are hindu in ef'^ed and manners. They may 
under Chinese protection. Checked towards pertain to the Gii *ung, Magnr or Newiir tribes, 
the east by these events, the Goorkha extend- The Newar were, lif)wever, the prior holders of 
cd their dominion westward, subjugating Nepaul and the divisions are the Gurkha, Mak- 
Kumaon, Siriuugur, and all the hill country to warpur and Morung. ‘ 
the Sutlej. When Lord Hastings commenced Magar, a Bhot race occupying in Nepaul, 
his administration, their dominion extended as the lower levels on the banks of the Kali, they 
far as the river Teestii to the East, and west- use a monosyllabie language, like the Tibetans, 
ward to the Sutlej, thus occupying the whole Chinese, Burmese and Siamese. The alphabet 
of the strong country in the mountainous tract is of Indian origin ; they abstain from beef: 
which stretches on the northern borders of drink to excess, Have an Indian priesthood* 
India, between that and the highlands of Tar- They are divided into twelve thutHf supposed 
tary. They had acquired these territories dur- to be descendants of 1 2 different male ances* 
ing the preceding 50 years, from many disunit- tors. They do not marry in their own ihum. 
ed hill chiefs whom they dispossessed, exter- This practice occurs in Australia, North and 
minating the families as each raja fell before South America, Africa and Europe. They 
them. reside in the valleys. 

The the Ghepiing^e.oi\ the Kumndu are Kirata, aboriginal tribes in Nepaul. 
three uncivilized Bhot tribes who dwell amid the T. Primep, EgerlorCs Jotwnal of a 

denseforestsof the central region of Nepal, to Winter's Tour in India, Vol, I, p. 177, 
the westward of the great valley ; they dwell in Pritisep's Tibet, Tartary and Mongolia, p, 18; 
scanty numbers and nearly in a state of nature. Fraser's Himalaya Mountains, p. 223. 0^ 
They have no apparent affinity with the civil- pkant's /ourney,p. 85 to 87. Journal of iho 
ized races of that country, but live in huts, Indian Archipelago, Not. IV and V, April 
made of the branches of trees, on wild fruits and May 1853, p, 1^3, W , W* Hunigfm 
and the produce of the chase. The Chepang Cunningham, Campbell, p, 148. OUphanU 
are slight, but not actually deformed though Thomas Prinsep, p. 270. Sir Johm Shore in 
with large bellies. Mr. Hodgson says they are Lond. As. Trans. Vol. ii. 80.— i>r. Brnsk^ 
of Mongol descent. Their language is akin Hook. f. et, Th. p, 183-186* 
to that of the Lhopa. The Chepang, Haiyu, Limbu, called by the Lepcha, Chnng, a partly 
and Kttsanda* seem to belong to the Rawat budd’bist partly brahminical border race 
group of frontier populations. They are named tween Nepal and Sikkim, A hardy hardworMf^ 
by Mr; Hodgson as Durre, Denwar and Bramho, tribe. They engage in the coUivation of 
whiob Mr. Latham believes to be the same as and feed cows, pigs and poultry, tlm buta 
Thara; Dhangitr, and possibly Brahman. They made of split bamboo, and the roofs of >a^i 
occupy the districts where the soil ia moilt, the of the wild ginger and oardanmm, guyed 
•ir hot and the effluvia miasmatic. withrattane. They drink to exoeis. Accmiug 
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to Dr. Campbell the is mbrepWsing obliquei chin beardlessi il^in sallow and olive 

this ear thati the being labial and with a little moustaches on the Upi : broad 

palatal. The Limboo, Sunwar end Chepang chest and strong armed but small boned 
posless'a small Mongolian type, strongest in with small wrists, hands and feet. TheLepcha 
the Limboo, and their language is referable is honest, timid and peaceful with mild and 
to either the Tibetan or Indian standard.— frank features, the Lepciia are a dirty 
iMlhttiiii'ft Ethnology, good natiired people, resembling in character 

Th Rony, the Khampji or Kantha and the the Mongol beyond the Chinese wall. The 
Limbu are people from ditfercnt parts of Tibet. Lepcha throws over him loosely a cotton 
AH these people, have powerful frames, but are cloak striped with blue, white and red 
\i\\o,^Camphell,p, U8. and uses an upper garment with sleeves 

iSiHs in consists of the valley of the Tcesta in the cold weather : a broad umbrella shaped 
river, which with its tributaries drain the whole hat of leaves and a pent house of leaves in the 
territory. Its great tributary is the Ranjit river rains. The women dress in silk skirt and petti, 
which, at first separated by a mountain range, coat, with a sleeveless woollen cloak. The 
jbihs it from the west, flowing for a short dis- Lepcha man carries a long, heavy and straight 
tance parallel to the plains, through a deep knife serving for all purposes to which a knife 
raivineiiot 1,000 feet above the sea, to the can be applied. They drink the Murwa, the 
north of a transverse range elevated 78,000 fermented juice of the Eleusine ooracana. This 
ffeet. Being opposite to the gangetic valley, it Murwa grain gives a drink, acidulous, refresh* 
is open to the ^11 force of the monsoon, its rains in g and slightly intoxicating, and not unlike 
therefore are heavy almost uninterrupted and are hock or sauieriie in its flavour. Their sou rs 
accompanied by a dense fog and saturated and the music of their bambu flute is monoto. 
attnosphere. The rainy winds sweep almost with- nous. They marry before maturity, the bri ies 
out interruption up to the base of Kanchinjanga, being purchased by money or service. The 
{28,178 feet) the loftiest mountain and most Lepcha, like the Borneo Dyak, kindle a Are by 
enurmous mass of snow in the world. The the friction of sticks. The Lepcha burn or 
snow level is here 16,000 feet. The two prin- bury their dead. In their food they use mountain 
cipal sources of the Teesta river are the La(?hen spinach, fern tops, fungi and nettles. Their 
and the Lachung, these run in two valleys ailments are small pox, goitre, remittent fevers 
wbicb are separated by a lofty snowy range pro- and rheumatism.— Zb, LathanCs Emnpiiu 
jected to the south west, the valleys are some- Ethnology* 

what sheltered and the perpetual snow line rises Darjellny hnn a mixed population of the 
to above 18,000 feet. From the level of the sea Sikkim, Nepaul and Dharma Bhoteab also Lep- 
to an clevation*of, 12,000 feet, Sikkim is covered cha and Pahari. Dr. A. Lnmpbell tells us that 
with dense forest of tall umbrageous trees, a gradual increase of population has taken 
At 10,000 feet on the summit of Tan^lo, yew place under British rule ; from a few scattered 
appears. There are in Sikkim about 2,770 tribes in 1853 to upwards of 60,000 in 1870, 
sneciei of flowering plants and 150 ferns. Brahmins and Rajpoots, few in number, with a 
In the Darjeling district, in addition to the sanskritic tongue, and an Indo-European nhy- 
Europeans, hind us and mahomedans from siognoray, confined to Nepal, 1'he Rhu, Majar 
the plains, the population consists of Ne- and Goorong a mixture of hindoos and Mon* 
pnlese ^ of the Bhoteah from Bhutan, Tibet golians, with features of a type belonging to 
and Sikkim ; of the Lepcha and Mechi who are the latter, comparatively free from caste preju* 
considered the prior occupants of Sikkim, dices and speaking the Parbutta dialect. They 
The Baj-bungshi of Sikkim are the Koch or are short and squat higlilanders, and make good 
Kb6ch race, of the same descent as the rajah of soldiers. The Bhoteah, Lepcha, and Moormi 
Cooch Bahar, on which account they call them- are buddhist and speak the Tibetan language, 
selves Rajbungsi. lu the plains of Sikhim, the They are strong and active and incline strongly 
Bajbungsi and Bengali are in equal numbers, to the Mongolian race. The Limboo, Sunwar 
The Mcehi inhabit that portion of the Terai, and Chepang possess a small Mongolian type, 
which lies under the hills. They are a migra- strongest in the Limboo, and their language is 
tOfV race Who live by cultivating the virgin referable to either the Tibetan or Indian 
soil. They have no caste distinctions. standard. The Meohi, Dhimal and Gharo 

The countty of Sikkim and Darjeling is *the are lowland tribes with a Mongolian physiogno* 
laud of the Lepoha, a Bhol race who are my, but are neither hindoos, buddhists nor 
hemmed iir between the Newer and other Nepal mahomedans. The Tharoo and Dhunwar are 
tribM and the L’hopa bf Bhutan, on the East, buddhists or mahomedans with fair and barely 
the ares miles in Mongolian features. The Bahir^ Kebant, 

brestdili. HU ptijaibgQdmy is markedly Mop- Amatti, MBrBlia, Dlianook and Dorn are not 
sUfurei sh^^^ to MongolUii, but a dark race speakint Hindi or 

y fabe/b|tnd depressed, eye Bengalee. Tbs Koch or Bajbtin'gsi are a ta^ 
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f'f dark hindooa iahablting the Terai of Nepal , 
aiui Sikkim, but who liave spread into British 
territory’ Firing the forest is so easy in the drier 
mouths of the year, that a good deal of cultiva- 
tion is met with on the spurs, at and below 
6,000 feet, the level most affected by the Lep- 
ehfl. Limbo and Sikkim Bhotea. The term 
Sikkim Bhotea is applied to the more recent 
immigrants from Thibet, who have settled in 
Sikkim, and are an industrioii4, well conducted 
people. The Bhotea, again, of Bhotan, to the 
eastward, bear the worst reputation (and most 
deservedly) of any of the rmmerous people who 
flock to Darjiling. These should not he confound* 
ed with any other Bhotean tribes of Thibet, Sik- 
kim or Nepal. The mountain slopes are so 
steep, that the spurs, or little shelves, are the 
only sites for habitations between the very rare 
flats on the river banks, and the mountain 
ridges, above 6,000 feet, beyond which elevation, 
cultivation is rarely if ever carried by the 
natives of Sikkim. The varieties of grain are 
dilferent, but as many as eight or ten kinds are 
grown without irrigHtion by the Ijepcha, and 
the produce is described as eighty fold. 
Mirdi of this success is due to the great damp- 
ness of the climate; were it not fur this, the 
culture of the grain would probably be aban- 
doned by the Lepcha, who never remain 
for more than three seasons on one spot. 
The average rain fall at Naini Tal is 88 
inches, Naini Tal is elevated 6,500 feet on 
the last spurs of the Gogar, overhanging the 
plains of Hohilkhund. Alrnorah is 15 miles 
further than Naini Tal from the plains and it 
is 6,600 feet, but only 34 in-hes of rain 
fall. The fall at Darjiling is 165 inches, 
Oak trees, maple and other mountain 
trees throw out great knots, in the places 
to. which the Balanophora attach themselves. 
These knots are hollowed out into the wooden 
Clips by the Lepcha of Thibet. Borne of the 
Lepcha cups are supposed to be antidotes 
to poison ; they are of a peculiar pale coloured 
wood and cost a great sum, but common 
cups cost only 4d, or 6t/. They are all import- 
ed into Thibet from the Himalaya. The Lepcha 
have no caste distinctions, but they speak of 
themselves as belonging to one or other of the 
following sections 

Burphodng Phoooho, Tun »y eld. 

Uddiiig Phoocho. Lucksom, 

Thurjokh Phoocho. Therirn. 

Sundyang. Songme. 

Bugoot. 

Captain J. D. Herbert when writing of the 
Lepcha race describes them as the same people 
whom he had met with at Nailang, at Jahnabbi, 
at Bhtpehi on the Sutlej, in Hangarang, and at 
Lari in l^ak*.They are, he says, in facr the 
paciple vhQ hm beeh ewouwusly cttiM Chinwc 


Tartars and are in reality of the same rkce as 
the Tibetans, being a family of the great 
division of Eleutb Tartars or Kalmnks.’* 
(Gleanings of Science, p. 939.) 

BhoUn on the N. E. of British India is 
situated between L. 26^ 30* and 28'' N. and 
L. 88® 45' to 92® 26' E. and occujpies from 
the southern declivities of the great central 
ridge of the Himalaya mountains to the level 
ground in front of that portion of their in- 
ferior chain which constitutes the northern 
boundary of the Assam valley, eastwards from 
Sikbim to where the Brahmaputra passes 
through the mountaiiis. Bhotan is one of the 
long narrow states lying upon the southern 
slopes of the IH^alayas ; and consists of a 
number of rough tiytnsverse chains of hills at 
right angles to the parent range which forma 
the backbone of Asia. Between the ridges are 
precipitous valleys,' at the bottom of each 
of which runs a mountain stream. 

Bulan^ is also written Bhotan, Bhutan and 
Botan. The capital of it is Tassisudou. 
The country is broken up with valleys and 
glens with overlooking mountains covered with 
snow in June and J uly. The people are alyled 
Lliopa, they are agricultural and induslrioui, 
employing artificial irrigation on their patchea 
of soil in the valleys. The Lhopa are tal), 
many being more than 6 feet high, and fairer 
than the people of the soath of Europe. Hair 
black ; eye small, black, with pointed corners, 
as if artificially stretched. Eyebrow slightly 
shaded. Eye lashes scarce ; below the eyes, the 
face is broadest, and rather flat, but narrow 
from the cheekbones to the chin ; this obarac- 
ter of the countenance being more developed 
in the characteristic Chinese further east, to 
whose features this is the first approach. The 
Lhopa is a paper maker, distiller. Lhopan in 
dialect differs from the true Tibetan, in being 
more Hindu. Notwithstanding this, the real 
ethnological differences between the Lhopa and 
the true Tibetans are small. The language is 
the same from the frontier of Kafiristan to that 
of Asam. The religion is the same from Asani 
to Buliistan. 

The people are also styled Bhooteah and aro 
a colonial branch of the Tibetans, who have ac- 
quired independence. Bhotan is bounded on the : 
north by Tibet ; on the west by Sikkim ; on 
the east by the country of the Towang rajah, 
and on the south by the British territory ; it ia 
occupied by the Lhopa or Bliotanese, who froin 
their unscrupulous marauding habila, are on 
bad terms with every one of their nugh- 
hours. Though nominally subject to Tibet, 
were the annual tribute withheld, it would 
be enquired after, so anxious are the Tibetanar 
to bare no ' dealings with the Bhoteah 
used to’ make the tranamiiaion of the yearly fee 
of tubjeoiioa (a fbw. pieces of olothi iilk, ahd 
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Mine rioe) the exi^ie for a series of robberies Himalaya. They are smalierjess ttiuscula 
and oairages on the journey to Lhassa. For the and the hue of their skin possesses a deei 
last few year^ however, all Bhoteahs entering isabeliine tint. From the latter circumstance 
Tibet are disarmed at the frontier, beyond probably, they derive their appellation thi 
which the tribute-bearers are now permitted to term Changlo meaning black. ’ 

jmeeed. The British annexed the Dooars of In western Bhotari, the mountain rangcj 
Bhotan from the Lhopa in 1865, and it is are lofty and rugged and the river courgei 
Imped there may spring a large and important very deep and generally narrow. At Panaka 
trade between British India, Tibet, and the the Pachu is only 3,700 feet above the sea 
Western and Central Provinces of the Chinese The mountain mass which descends from 
empire. The Sikkimese have less than the the axis of the Himalaya, to separate the Mo- 
Tibetians, to do with the Bhoteah, whom nas from the Subansiri, attains an elevation ol 
they look upon as unscrupulous robbers, while at least 24,000 feet as far south as latitude 28^ 
tb the East the Towang rajah has to keep up Three peaks upon this are visible from the 
a frontier force for the especial purposes of Khasia mountains, and spurs descending from 
preventing Bhoteah raids. Captain Gerard it were ascended to an elevation of ^nearly 
says that Bhot, Bootunt, or Tibet, is often 12,000 feet by Mr. Booth in 1819, in a dis- 
confounded with Bhootan, or the hilly country trict N. of Biahnath, in upper Assam, which ia 

south of the Himalaya, formimr the Deb rajah’s inhabited by a race called l)»jphla Hooker 

country, which lies between Teshoo Loomboo /. eL 1\ p 1 76. — Fraser^s Himalaya Mom- 
and Lhassa and the plains. The lower hil’s r/na#, 335, 336. GapUGt^ard's Acemni 
arc not called Bhotan, west of the Tons, j 100. 8*45, 

Turner says (Faiftasiry, p- 84-5) the Bho- Jmirnal of the Indian Archipelayo, ' Nos, IV 
teeah have invariably black hair, which it is and V*, April and May, 1853, p, 102. See 
their fashion to cut, close to the head. The Indin^ p. 338. 

is small, black, with long pointed corners, JDom, in the great belt of forest land interven- 
as though stretched and extended by artiheial ing between the mountains and the plaitis are 
mcaas. Their eyelashes are so thin, as to be ; tribes whose characters are scarcely yet known, 
scarcely perceptible, and the eyebrow is but One of these the black curly haired Dorns of the 
slightly shaded. Below the eyes, is the broad- North west provinces are generally regarded as 
eat part of the face, which is rather flat, and a remnant of the original stock which the in- 
narrows from the cheekbones to the chin, a | truding Arians displaced, 
character of countenance appearing first to take j The Dhhnal of the eastern portion of the 
its rise among Tartar tribes, but is by far more , Turai, are estimated at about 15,000 souls, 
strongly marked in the Chinese. Their skins • Th»*y are intermixed with the Bodo and lie be 
are remarkably smooth, and most of them tween the Kuki and Dlionla. 
arrive at a very advanced age, before they can The Takponi a Bliot race, lie between the 
boast even the earliest rudiments of a beard : Lhopa and Jorhat in Assam, 
they cultivate whiskers, but the best they pro- North Eastern India, jissamu India has 
duee are of a scanty straggling growth. Many of both land and sea communication with the 
these mountaineers are more than six feet high, Tibeto indianesian region, viz., by tlie passes of 
and their complexion ie not so dark by several the Himalaya, the valley of Assam and the 
ahades as that of the European Fortiiguese. Brahmaputra, and by the ocean, coasts and 
The Lhopa race are quarrelsome and cruel winds of the Bay of Bengal. Assam is bouind- 
bttt not brave. ed by the Himalaya and Misbmi mountains 

The Changlo, are a Tibetan race, a branch of on the norih and hy the Khasia and Naga 
the Lhopa of Bootan. The Changlo dialect has hills on the south. It is a tropical valley 
a considerable amount of glossarial peculiarity continuous at its western extremity with the 
with Tibetan, but in other respects it is entire- plains of Bengal, and gradually contracting 
by Tibetan, softened and slightly changed in to the eastward, till the mountains at last 
phonology. The Changlo dialect is spoken approach so close together that no level 
aleng that portion of the northern frontier of country remains between them. The width 
the valley which extends from the Binji Doar of the lower Viilley is about thirty miles; 
to the ebnflnes of the Koriapera Dosr, or from It is in general level, but low ranges of hills 
8bout 90^ tothe of East Long. Neither project occasionally from both sides almost to 
ki northern limit nor the numbers speaking it the Brahmaputra, and isolated hillocks occur 
been aaoertained. The inhabitants of scattered here and there over the surface, 
this traot cocttpy ' lesser the elevation of tho The atmosphere is very humid, and dense 
sotttkm Himalaya range, and are generally fegs are frequent in winter. In upper Assam 
speaking. igifealtuinl. Thtk appear^ there is bat little ouUivetion and much forest, 

anfe eshilrito^afeffv ahadeaof ^stuet^ which is often almost Impeirvibtta from rsns 

idaMwmihm ead the.trih^ uttder«w<^ Aflim 

SMiri 
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along the Dihong c iUed the Dihong route ; 
with Tibet, the northern banks of the Lohit, 
and though the Mishmi hills into Tibet called 
the Mishmi route. The Phaugan pass which 
leads to Mao'chi in China occupies a little 
more than a month on its journey and leads 
over mountains 6000 to 18,000 feet high. 

The Patkoy pass to Burno and Cliina, 
was the route fallowed by the 13 urmans iu 
their invasions of Assam and is the means 
of communication between the SiiigpUo tribes 
on the north and* south of the Putkoy moun- 
tains. 

Ciichar and SUhet are in the valley, or 
rather marshy plain, of the ri/cr Surma, 
winch lies to the south of ihe Khasiali 
mountains, and very much resembles the 
Assam valley in its general featmes. It is an 
open plain, scarcely raised above the level of 
the sea, which is three hundred miles distant 
and presenting here and there u lew scattered 
hills : below, it expands into the jheels of 
eastern Bengal, and, contracts in its upper part 
iis the spurs of the Tippera and Naga hills 
eneroacii upon it separating fertile plains by 
narrow ridges covered with dense forest. 
Tlui valley of the Surma is separated from 
that of Manipur by a meridional range of 
moderate elevation, which is coiitiuued to the 
southward, and separates fippera, Chittagong 
and Aracim from the kingdom of Ava. Blue 
Mountain, which lies nearly duo west of Chitta- 
gong, is said to attain the considerable eleva- 
tion of 8,000 feet, and a peak on the same rauge 
forty miles to the south-west, iu lat. 22, is ele- 
vated, according to Wilcox’s map, 3,100 feet. 
Sitakuud, thirty miles north of Oliiitagong, 
lias an elevation of 1,140 feet. Tlie provinces 
of Tippera and Chittagong are throughout billy. 
The rain- fall duriug the monsoon is about 
the same as in Bengal, at least on the sea- 
coast and in its immediate vicinity, averaging 
inches annually at Chittagong; ou the 
higher ranges in the iuteiior it is probably 
much more considerable, 

A^’a^a and Khasia JlilU, — The mountain 
range wiiicli bounds Assam on the south is 
known by a great diversity of names in ditfer- 
cut parts of its course, according to the dil- 
ferent tribes bv wiiom it is inhabited. 

Ue Khasia hills rise abruptly on the south 
from the plains of Silhet to the height of about 
4,000 feet and thence more gradually to 6,000 
feet. The oulmiiiating point is Chillong hill, the 
elevation of which is about 6,600 feet. 

To ihe westward of the Khasia hills lie the 
Oara hills which are lower, the maximum ele- 
vation being probably nowhere more than three 
Or four thousand feet. To the east, beyond 
Jyntea or Jaiutia, which is similar in general 
chaHicter to Khasia, there appears to be a 
considerable depression in the rang**, a large 
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river with an open valley penetrating far to the 
north. To the east of Cachar again there are 
lofty hillsduhabited by Naga tribes and alsaquitc 
unexplored, except in one place, where, they 
were crossed by Griliith iu travelling fromrup- 
per Assam to the Hukum valley, ou a tribu- 
tary of the Irawadi. 

The Burak and Sarnia rivers ruti in 
valleys of tlic Assam chain. The Naga, 
Mikir, Kachari, Garo and Khasia, are the five ra- 
ces ill whose possession, chietly, are tho broad 
highlands of that chain extending from the N. 
E. near the head of the Kynduaynand Namrup 
on one side along the valley of the Brahmapu- 
tra to its southern bend round the western ex- 
tremity of ihe chain, and on the other side S. 
westerly along the valley of the Burak ^aud 
Surma. 

Itucts of the S iih •III mhff as. Hodg- 
son inclines to the opinion that the abori- 
gines of the sub-Himalayas, as far east as to 
the Dhaiisri of Assam, belong to the Thi- 
betan stock and east of that river to the Ohi- 
ueso stock, except the Garo and other tribes 
occupying that portion of the hills between As- 
sam and Silhet ; and that the aborigines of the 
land and forest skirting the entire sub-Hima- 
layas, inclusive of the greater part of the mar- 
ginal circuit of the Assam valley, belong to the 
TamuUaii slock of aborigines of the plains of 
India generally. 

Asum Slaves . — There are many kinds of 
slaves in Assam distinguished by distinct ap- 
pellations. TlieMoorukea is a kind of Cbapunea, 
aeiihcr servant, slave, nor equal, but partaking of 
all. The master provides the Moorukea with a 
pair of bullocks and a plough, and he tills his 
master’s laud for two days. On the third day ibe 
Moorukea ^luay plough his own ground with his 
master’s bullocks and plougli. . The valley of 
Assam possesses gold, tea, caoutchouc, lac and 
ivory. — {/Jailer's TraveUt Assam, p, 228-29). 

Languages of Assam. — Mr. Robinson tells us 
{inJJeft. A, Soc. Journal No. ccL Marc/t, 1869^ 
that in the Assam valley and its mountain con* 
fines, are three classes of languages : one of 
Sanscrit origin and the others of two great 
classes, viz., those connected with the Tibetan 
and those deriving their origin from the Tai or 
Shy an stock. Of the Assamese proper, that is, 
the language of ihe valley, eight-teuths of Abe 
language is identical wiih Bengali, and nearly 
four-fifths of ihe words in common use, are 
derivations from the Sanscrit. The country 
from time immemorial had been governed jay 
rulers of Shan origin, and the very small 
number of Tai ivords that can bo traced to Tai 
origin is remarkable. The Thibetan and tlie 
Tai or Shyan languages, all approximate to* 
wards the Chiaese colloquial system. and. Oiore 
or less possess the characteristics of, h^pg 
originally monosyllabic and all intonated. The 
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Tai or Sbyau clars are' also^destituie of in- 
flections. 

borders of the valley are remarkable 
for the numbers of its populations. Many 
of them are of that great Bhot family 
which we flad extending from the west of 
Chinese Tartary eastwards. All the native 
populations here are more or less akin to the 
peoples of the Burmese empire, and seem to 
be remnants of Bhot tribes left beliind in the 
pressure of the larger bodies to the south. 

Dr. W. VV. Hunter, thus names the langua- 
ges in and near the Assam valley and south 
to the Archipelago. 

In N, H. Bengal, arc the Bodo ; Dhiraal ; 
Kocch ; Garo ; Kaehari. 

In the Easiern Frontier of Bengal, are the 
Munipuri j Mithan Naga ; Tablung Naga ; 
Khari Naga ; Angami Naga ; Namsaug Naga j 
Nowgong Naga ; Tengsa Naga ; Abor Miri ; 
Sibssgor Miri; Deoria Chutia ; Singhpo. 

Arakan and Burmah. — Burman written 
and spoken ; Kbyeng or Sbou ; Kami ; Mru 
or Toung ; Sak. 

Siam and Tenaaserim, — Talain or Mon ; 
Sgaa Karen ; Pwo-Karen \ Toun«h-thu ; Shan ; 
Annamitic ; Siamese ; Ahom ; Khamti ; Laos. 

Dr. Latham is of opinion Desc, Elhn., that 
the nations on the borders of British India, in 
the north-west, tho north-east and east, form an 
ethnological group which contains the Tibetans, 
the Nepal tribes, several pnpulatiofis of the Sub- 
11 imalayan range, the Burmese, the Siamese, 
the Natives of Pegu, the Camhojiaiis, the 
Cochin Chinese and the Chinese, in populations 
which cover perhaps one-flfth of Asia. Their 
countries are mostly inland, and mountainous, 
but contain the watersheds of mighty rivers, 
the Indus, the Brahmaputra, the Ira wadi and 
the Yellow River. The complexion and features 
of these peoples is that to which the term 
Mongolian has been applied. Though wild 
paganism and mahomedanism exist, the ma- 
jority are of the buddhist religion, but all speak 
a language the least developed of all the forms 
of human speech, being generally monosyllabic 
and with little power of grammatical inflexions. 
These people are arranged under four great 
political powers, the British, the Burmese, the 
Siamese and Chinese. Ethnologically they are 
capable of being classed in three considerable 
sub-groups. 

Thejitsl of these is the Bhot or Bot, which 
is used iu compound words as Bult in Bultis- 
tan,— But in Butan, Bet iu Tibet, and in the 
tribes known as Bhutiaand Bootia,aQd compris- 
es the Lillie Tibetans, the natives of Laduk, 
the Tibetans of Tibet Proper and the closely 
allied tribes of Butan. The Bhot area is bound- 
ed on the South by India and Cashmir, on the 
North by Chinese Tarlary* and on the West by 
lattle Bokhara and Kaflristsn. Amongst the 


Bhot populations may be mentioned the maho- 
medau Bhot of Bultistan or Little Tibet, of 
Rongdo, Skardo, Parkuta, and Khartakshi, of 
Shigar, Cborbad, &c., the buddhist Bot of 
Ladak, Hungrung and Kunnwar, the Bhot 
of the Chinese Empire ; the Tibetans of Ru. 
dok, Garo, Gnga, &c. of Lhasa and Tishu 
Lumbu, the Sifan, the Lhopn of Butan, the 
Tak, the Bhot of Garwal, Kumaon and Nepal, 
the Chepang and probably the Rhondur, the 
Chak and Drok, the Hor and the Kolo. 

Further East are the Koc^h, the Dhirnal and 
Bodo, arranged into the Western Bodo of Sikkim 
and the Butan frontier, and the Eastern Bodo or 
Borro of Assam and Cachar,— the Garo, the 
Kasia, the Mikir* 

On the South are the hill tribes of Assam, 
the Aka, Doflu, Abor, Miri and Bor Abor 
tribes, the Mishmi, Muttuck, Singhpo and 
Jili, with the Naga in Asaam. The colors of 
the Bhot and buddist populations are of vari- 
ous shades of white, yellow and brown ; 
while that of the pagan races is various hues 
of black. 

Leaving the Bhoteah tribe and procecrling 
eastwards, the following arc the races on the 
north of the Brahmaputra river : — 

Cachart;Akha; ICoppa-chor ; Meohoo ; Dofla; 
Miri ; Abor ; Boi^Abor ; Khamti and Mishmi. 

The races south of the Brahmaputra, are 

Garo; Mikir ; Khassya ; Jynteeh;Kuki of N. 
Kachar , Kiitcha, A ngamco and Aroong ; 
Muunipuri , Siugpo ; Muttiik , Bor Khamti , Khu- 
DUDg and Shan. 

Akka ; Koppa Chor.-^Oi those on the north, 
the Akhamii Koppa Cho7\ occupy the slopes 
of the Himalaya to the north of the nurriiig 
and Luckimpur districts, and more to the east- 
ward in the same range, are the Doflu. 

Miri, Eastwards from the- Dofla dwell the 
Miri who live on lower land all along the north 
bank of the Brahmaputra river, eastwards from 
the Dofla up to the banks of the Soobiin Seereo 
river. 

The Abor and Bor Abor occupy the hills 
between the Soobun-Seeree and the Dihong 
rivers. They are powerful tribes, and it is 
unknown how far to tho north they extend. 

The Khamti and the Muthni and the Midhi 
or Chulkatta Mishmi dwell to the east of the 
Dihong river on the north of the Lohitor Brali* 
maputra river bet ween the north and castbranch- 
es- They are divided into several tribes, one 
of whom is the ** Chulkatta*’ or Crop Haired.'* 
With them are mixed up Abor tribes and some 
Khamti tribes. 

The Garo, the Khassya and the Jynteeah 
hills are on the south of the Assam valley. 

The Mikir inhabit the lower part of In® 
Khassya and Jynteeah hills. 

Naga is a term applied by Europeans to 
forty or fifty tribes who occupy the space be* 
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tureen the Khassya hills on the west, the Singpho 
on the east, Assam on the north and Muni pur on 
the south. They do not call themselves Naga, 
but each tribe is split up into numerous clans 
and each is called after its village. 

The Bor Khamti occupy the laud about the 
sources of the Irawadi. 

The Singpho and Muthik^ on the north are 
bounded by the Brahmaputra or Lohit ; on the 
west by the Naga tribes ; and on the south by 
the Patkoi range, on the southern side of which 
are other Singpho in Burmese territory. 

Khy‘Oung-tha. Amongst the people speaking 
the Yuma dialects, according to Mr. Logan, arc 
theKhy-oung-tha, of Arakan, a rude tribe, 
speaking the Kakhoiug dialect of Burmaii. 

The Kumi^ Khumi or Khumtei, are of the 
. same race, but their language has some pe- 
culiarities. It has been partially examined 
by Captain Latter, who says it is evidently 
cognate to the Kakhoing form of the Bur- 
man. The majority of its words, however, are 
noii-Burman. The Kami are fair, with small 
features. 

The Ky<m or JSTyo, and the Khy^eng^ as 
Mr. Logan remarks, appear to be similar to 
the Kumi. They have numerous common 
Words, and each has words coqpmon to Khumi, 
to Khumi and Burman, or to Burman only 
All the ancient or pre-fiurman dialects of 
Arakan, from the Khy-eng to the Kuki, re- 
tain one of the characteristics of the Mon 
Kambojan alliance and of Tibetan, the use of 
dehnite prefixes ha, a, ma, &c. While the 
adjacent highlanders have a Tartar like physi- 
ognomy, the Kyau, in features, dress and 
appearance, can scarcely be distinguished from 
the lower class of the Bengali peasantry of 
Chittagong. They are dark with large 
features, while the Kumi are* fair with small 
features. 

The Bongzn or Donzv, are said to resemble 
the Burman, but to be less strongly built 
and not so well made. The Khy-eng, Kumi, 
Ky-au, Bonzu and Kuki vocabularies, show 
that all are dialects of one language. 

The Kuki are described as short, muscular 
and active, with massive limbs, and darker 
in complexion than the Chumiab. 

The Ohumitth are located in the lower 
hills between the Kuki and the plains, to 
the north and east of Chittagong, Both 
tribes are described as having flat noses, 
small eyes and broad round faces, and to dif- 
fer from the Naga race in their appearance 
and in their customs. 

The Lung-khe Shinda dialects belong to 
this group and have special affioities with the 
Kyau, Khy-eug and Kumi. 

The Kun language also pertains to this 
group. 
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The Mrung dwell in the upper basin of Ihe 
Mayu and also, it is said, amongst the hills 
on the eastern border of the Chittagong district. 
They say they are the descendants of cajrtives 
carried away from Tipperali by the kings of 
Arakan. Their vocabulary has atHiiitics with 
the Garo and Bodo. There is a striking coniir- 
matioii of the history of Aracun, wicb relates 
the conquest of the portion of eastern Bengal 
by the Uakhoing. According to Captain 
Phayre, Dacca is the northern limit of their 
possessions, but a deportation of the Garo and 
Bodo races, or of a mixed tribe on the coutincs 
of the pure Garo, shows that their conquests 
extended much further in that direction. 

The Sitigpho, from their great extension over 
the upper basin of the Irawadi and Ihcir com- 
parative barbarity, it may be inferred, are in 
fact descended from the stock from which the 
Burmaus were immediately derived. It is pro- 
bable that the Buriiinn tribes spread into Ara- 
kan and were modified by liie indueiice of the 
gangetic race, before they re-entered the lower 
basin of the Irawadi and successfully coutesUd 
its dominion with the Mon race. 

The Manipttri native tribes lie on the south 
of the valley of Assam. They are the 
Manipiiri, Ka-pvvi, Maram, and 

Songpu, Koreng, Champhung Luhuppu. 

They are bounded on the east by the Shan race 
of the Kynduayn, and on the N., S., and W., 
by Naga and Heiima races. Indeed it may 
be doubted whether there is any marked tran- 
sition from the Mnnipuri tribes and dialects to 
those of the BOuUiern Naga, on the one side, 
andDiosc of the Yuma range and the Blue 
Mountains on the other. 

The Naga, Mikir, KacharijQaro and Khassia 
are the five races, in whose possession chieily are 
the broad highlands of the Asam chain extending 
from the N. E., near the head of the Kynduayn 
anri Namrup, on one side, along the valley of 
the Brahmaputra to its southern bend round 
the western extremity of the chain, and on the 
other side, south-westerly, along the valley of 
the Burak and Surma. These highlands are 
thus embraced by the valleys of the Brahmapu- 
tra and its affluents on all sides but the S. E., 
where they slope to the Kynduayn. The 
Naga dialects are 

Namsang, Tablong, Angami 

Muthun, Tengaa, and 

Joboka, Nogaung, Mozame An- 

Muiuiig Khari, garni. 

Oq the west, the Naga march and intermix 
with the Kang-tsa, a branch of the Koehari pr 
Bodo. 

The Khassia is distinguished from all the 
surrounding languages, Indian, Ultra^lndiap, 
or Tibetan. It is a fragment of the Mon Kam- 
bojan furmation of languages, and is a reihnajnt 
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of an oldeif formation ivhicl) proceeded ibe 
Burma-Tribetan in Northern UJtra-Tndia. 

Tipperah properly Tripura is a district on the 
north east of Calcutta. Its ancient name is 
Jajnagr or Ysjnaiiir. A portion of it is under 
the Government of a hindu rajah, the people 
being call^ the Tipperah hill-men, and the 
wild tribes on the eastern frontier of whom the 
Kufci. fire most numerous. The languages of 
the hill men bears some resemblance to the 
Sanscrit. The language of Tipperah is Ben- 
gali with a large infusion of Urdu words. The 
mahomedans of the population arc very numer- 
ous.— (Mr* logan in Jour, In . A r. ) A mongst 
the wild tribes human sacrifices are still offered 
up, and it is said that in Munnipore, Gachar 
and Assam the offering of human sacri- 
fices is still continued. By the records of tlie 
Sudder Nizamat Adaliit of Ghittagong for 
1852, some men of the Toonia Joom mahnls 
were tried for murder by sacrificing. Tliis is 
a forest tract in the hills and inhabited by the 
Hug, Ghukma,Keang, Tipperah races, and others 
all more or less nomadic. The place of sacri- 
fice was a cleared spot in the jnngle and staked 
round with bamboos about six feet high. The 
sacrificial polethc Phula bans orbambon, scrap- 
ed and stripped at the edges, the hanging scrips 
givinga rudenotion of ornament. Thescsncrifices 
generally occur once a year. During its cele- 
bration at AgartoUah a gun is fired every even- 
ing at sunset, when every person hurries to his 
home. The Kuki and all the hill tribes wor* 
ship local deities, said to be fourteen in 
number — (CaLRtv. No, CXX. J)ccr. 18G0.) 

Cooch Baliar^ is a native state ruled by a 
rajah subject to the supervision of a British 
Kesident. It is situated between Bensnl and 
Assam, on the N. E. frontier of British India, 
and is separated from the highlands of Bhotan 
by the Booars. Eallacotta is the most central 
town, for the Jungsta, Chamoorchee, Bala, 
Biinra, and Beygoo passes into Tibet a?id 
Bhootan. The abolition of slavery in Cooch 
Behar has recently been formally proclaimed. 
Up till this proclamation, if a ryot, or pea- 
sant, owed a sum of money, and was unable to 
satisfy his creditor, he was compelled to give 
up his wife as a pledge, and possession of her 
was kept until the debt was discharged. It 
sometimes happened that the wife of a debtor 
was not redeemed for the space of one, two or 
three years; and if, during her residence with the 
creditor, a family should have been the conse- 
quence, half of it was considered as the pro- 
perty of the person with whom she lived, and 
half that of her real husband. The country 
has a most wretched appearance, and its in- 
habitants are a miserable and puny rare. 
Up to a comparatively recent date, the 
lowhr ranks without ^fitj^le disposed of- their 
children for slaves, to anV purchaser, and for a 


very trifling consideration ; nor was the agen- 
cy of a third person ever employed. Nothing 
was more common than to see a mother dress 
up her child, and bring it to market, with no 
other hope, no other view, than to enhance 
the price she might procure for it. The 
Cocch or Kocch are partially converted to 
mahomedanisra. The pagan portion live in 
the woods and cultivate the soil with the 
hoe ; they are well fed and clothed. They 
abstain from beef. They sacrifice to the goil 
Pushi and his wife Jago, also to the sun, moon 
and stars ; to the deities of the rivers, hills 
and woods, and to their deceased parents. The 
Deoslii, their sacrificing priest, marries and 
works, and the office is not hereditary. The 
blood of the sacrifice goes to the deity, the 
flesh to the worshippers. Polygamy, polyan- 
drin, concubinage and adultery, arc punished 
by fines. The husband resides with Ids motlicr- 
in-law, is the properly of the wife, and aficr 
her to her daughters. They keep the dejid 
two days and then burn them at the river side. 
Their name is written Cooeh, Koccli, Koktsh, 
Koksh, or Kiiksli. Jn the Yogini Tantra, they arc 
named Kavach and are there styled Mhlochas. 
When the mahomedan powder was established 
in Bengal the Koch (Kopcli or Kavach) king- 
dom extended faom 88° to 03° E. L. and from 
2G° to 27" N. L. from the south ea^lern ex- 
tremity of Nepnnl along the southern c xtrcmiiy 
of Sikkim and Bulan into Assam, witli Koneh 
Bahar as its capital and the people ronsisled 
of the ]>rcsent Kooch, DhimnI and Undo. Tliey 
dwell in the Sal forests with impunity. The 
Ko^ch, are called Hasa by the Assamese Bodo,' 
and the DhimnI style them Kanud. The 
northern parts of llnngpnr, Purnea, Dinnjpur, 
and Myraunsing are the chief Koch localities. 
The Koch and Bodo serve a fixed period for 
their brides. — Turnar's Emhassg, 11» 
Treaties, Engagenmits, a.nd Sunnveh, VoL 
VII, p. ?»G7. Latham's Bescrip, Ethn i 
Hodgson, Sec Aborigines. India. 

Bodo, Kalichari or Bono, as they call them- 
selves, are roost numerous along the nortliern 
and southern borders of the Assam valley, but are 
found in almost all parts of the valley. Chatgari, 
a frontier district situated between Desb Dar* 
rang and tlie Bhotan liills seems to be their 
chief locality, and here their numbers are said 
to ara.ount to about 30,000 which is 
half the Kachari population in the valley. They 
have not written characters, but a large portion 
of their vocables are identical with those of the 
Garo tribe and almost all the rest may be traced 
to some dialect of the Tibetan, while the idiom 
of the language and the peculiarities of its gram- 
mar showabundant traces of descent from a com- 
mon origin. The Bodo population extends from 
Bahar anti Bengal on the west, to the Sikkim 
and Bulan frontiers. The western branch pf lids 
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tnbe belongs to Babarand Rengnl.and to the 
Sikkim and Butan frontiers; the eastern branch 
occupies Assam an^ Gooch. They build their 
huts of grass and bamboo and reside in villages 
of from ten to fifty huts. They do not use 
leather in their arts or trades^ and do not use 
wool as clolliingf the latter being made of cotton 
and silk materials. They use utensils of brass, 
ropes of grass and baskets of bamboo. Jo, or 
barley, fermented rice or millet, is used by 
them as a slightly intoxicating beverage, and re- 
sembles the “ ajimana’* of the Newar of Nepal. 
They till the soil, but do not occupy a locality 
permanently, clearing and cropping and moving 
again to clear and crop another spot. The 
head of the village is called Gra. A JRodo and 
Bliimal will only touch flesh which has been 
offered to the gods by a priest. The bride- 
groom purchases bis bride eitlier by money or 
labour. Poligamy is rare. There are professed 
exorcists among them. The eastern Hodo in 
f-achar are called Rorro and are divided into 
the Cachary of the bill country and those of the 
plains. They are partly hindu and partly 
pagan. Those in the plains in Assam are called 
Hazai, Hojai or Haj«)Ug, they arc of the hindu 
creed, and speak a hindu dialect. The hill 
Cachnri is stonier, hardier and more turbulent, 
and lives in villages of from 20»to 100 houses. 
Like the Naga, their young men of a certain 
age, leave their parents* dwellings and reside 
together in a large buibling. Of the three sepa- 
rate people the Koch, the Bodo and the Dhimal, 
the faintly yet distinctly marked type of the 
Mongolian family is similar in all three, but 
best expressed in the Bodo features and 
form. 

The JBodOf Dhimal and other tribes inhabit- 
ing the mountains and forests between Kii- 
maon and Assam., arc styled Tamulian by Mr. 
Hodgson. He has done so on the view 
that all the aborigines of India, as distinguished 
from the Aryans, belong to one and the same 
stock, of which he considers the Tamnlians of 
Southern India the best represent alives. And 
be has founded this supposition on certain 
general grammatical similarities which, as he 
believes, are common to the entire Scythian 
group of languages. 

But Mr. Campbell, {iip. 48, 49) observes 
that in appearance the Bodo and Dhimal 
are as dilferant as can be, and as to their i 
connection, so far as their languages show, 
there is not the slightest evidence. Mr. 
Boberison was of opinion (fl. Son, 
Jour, No, 201 for March 1849) that the border 
tribes of Assam, the Bodo and the Garo amongst 
others, were affined to the people of Tibet. But 
Mr. Hodgson considered {on the Ahoriginee of 
North Bahian India) that Mr. Robertson in 
arriving at tliat conclusion had overlooked the 
physical and psychical evidence, which, in a 


question of ethnic affinity are in his opinion 
each of them as inaportant as the glottological. 

Clostdy connected with the Kacbari, anaong 
the inhabitants of the plains, are the Hojai 
Kachari, — the Kochi which incbide the Model 
Kochi, the Phnlguriya and Hermia, the Mech, 
the Dhimal and the Kabha. Bach of these speaks 
a separate dialect, between which and theKachari, 
Mr. Kobinson says, the dilfcrenccs are rather 
nominal than real .— Descrlpiive 
Blhnologg. Mr. Hodgson, 

The Dhimal^ is a race of 16,000 souls 
in the Sal Forest of the Terai who about the 
beginning of the 19th Century migrated to 
the north and east of tlie Kooch from Nepal. 
The Dhimal dwell between the Konki and 
Dhonla, between the open plains and the higher 
levels of the mountains, and their villages, 
though distinct, the people not intermarrying, 
are intermixed with the Bodo. The Dhimal 
differ from the Bodo, in their language and 
their pantlicon. Mr. Latham considers the 
terms Dhimal, Kamul and Tamil to be the 
same. The deities Data and Bidata preside 
over marringp, the feast of wdiich is prolonged 
through three days, and costs from 30 to 40 
rupees. They bury their dead.— 
Descriiylioe Ethnology. 

Vhanglo means black, and is the name of 
a race who use a dialect of the Bhotia or 
Thibetan which is spoken along that por* 
tion of the northern frontier of the valley 
extending from the Binji Doar, to the 
confines of the Kuriapera Doar or f»om 
about the 91* to Jhe 92^ of E. long. Neither 
its northern limit nor the numbers speaking it 
have been aseertnined. The inhabitants of this 
tract occupy the lesser elevations of the southern 
Himalaya range and are generally speaking 
agricultfirnl. Their physical nppearanw ex- 
hibits a few shades of distinction noticeable 
between iliem and the tribes of the Sub-Hima- 
layas. They are smaller, less muscular, and 
the hue of their skin possesses a deep isabelline 
I lint. From the latter circumstance, probably, 
they derive their appellation, the term Cbanglo 
meaning black. 

Tahponi or Tnhpo, the country of the Tak, 
is marked ns Towang or Raj Towang, in the 
ordinary maps, and lies in a line Imtween 
I Lluissa and Jorhat in Assam. Little is ktiowa 
of its occupants, but they may be 8hammar 
Tibetans of nomnde habits. — Latham. 

Sohpa, is a colony of pure Mongols. 

*AVhn tribes occupy the western extremity 
of the hills wldch form the northern boundary of 
Assam. The Akha dialects appear to belcifng the 
Abor group, 85 w'ords in Mr. Brown’s list of .60 
being common to Akha and Abor and prefixea 
occurring as in Abor.— Jowra/iZ of the Indim 
ArrM)}elago, Nos. IV and V, April and 
lSi)3, p.’l91. 
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MeeM (kr Afaelie of the N. £. frontier are draining off the large and unwholesome morass- 
anppoeed by Mr. Campbell to be the same as es that still exist in mahal Kollongpur. But 
the Bodo of Mr. B. Hodgson. They are Indo« owing to the bad treatment to which the prison* 
Chinese of the Lohitic or Burmese branch of the era were subjected and unhealthiness of the ^ 
Turanian family. Their features bear out this season, the greater portion of them are said to 
opinion. They are of good size, fair but of a have perished, and the task assigned to them 
yellow colour, good natured and tolerably in* remained unaccomplished. In one of their 
duatrioua, but erratic and indifferent farmers. — districts, that of the Char Douar or Four 
(Oam^hdl^ 149.) The Dhimal tribe are smaller Marches, no less than 180 petty chiefs are said 
than the Mechi, but somewhat similar in ap- to hold authority in the Dofla villages.-.- 
pearance with a language that in some degree Beftig* Ass. Sog. Jour. No. 2051. Latham. 
differs. The Kachari, Naga, Abor, and some Miri, a hill tribe on the Eastern frontier of 
other tribes bordering on Assam are sup- the Abor area. They all wear some woollen 
posed to be of the same race as the Mechi. article of dress. They use the bow and poison* 
The Mechi form the chief population of ed arrow. The Miri are allied to Abor, 
the forests and N. E. Boars at the foot Bofia or Aka, rather than to the Mishmi! 
of the Sikkim and Bhutan hills, and a The Miri have their chief seat in the low 
few have recently settled on the extreme eastern hills north of Banskotta and Lukimpur, but 
portion of the Nepal Terai. They are siippos- the exactions and cruel ravages of their form!* 

M to be the same as the Bodo, whom Mr. B. dable neighbours the Abor, have compelled 
Hodgson described. Their features are des- them to emigrate in large numbers into the 
cribed as Mongolian or Iiido Chinese ; they are plains of Upper Assam. Mr. Bobinson re- 
fairer than the hindus around them and of a marks that a partial comparison of the dialects 
yellow tinge : they are taller and larger than spoken by these tribes furnishes abundant evi- 
the Nepalese cultivators, are addicted to spirits dence of their original consanguinity, while the 
and to smoking opium. They are proof against coincidence between their vocables and the 
malaria, and make small temporary clearances terms in common use by the Thibetan tribes, 
in the forest, they are inferior to the Tharu in is frequent and unequivocal, 
industrial habits. A5or, is a hill tribe in Assam on the 

Tham^ a lowland tribe mentioned by Dr. southern face of the Himalayas and on the west 
Campbell as inhabiting similar tracts to their or left bank of the Bihong on the borders of 
neighbours ibe^Mechi. — OampheHypp.^(^^\i^. Tibet and China, iu an extensive range of 
Dofla are in that portion of the southern face mountainous country along the southern ex- 
of the sub-Himnlayas which extends from 32^ posnre of the great Himalayan chain, to the 
50* to about 34^ north latitude, and forming the north of the Brahmaputra river in aboutLat. 
northern boundary of the valley of Assam, from 27® 1 2' N. extending from the 94® to 97° df 
the Kuriapara Douar, to where the Subonsiri east longitude and bordering, it is said, on 
debouches iuto the plains. This tribe of Thibet and China. Padam is the term by 
mountaineers, are usually known to the people of which the races designate themselves, whom 
the valley, under the appellation of the Bophla the Assamese name the Bor and Bor Abor. 
or Dofla. This term, whatever may be its origin, The Bor dwell to the south of the Bor- Abor and 
is not recognized by the people to whom it is their chief town is Membu : Bor is said to 
applied, except in their intercourse with the in* mean great, also, however, tribute, 
habitants of the plains. Bangni, the term in Bor Abor are higher up than are the Bor. 
their language to signify a man, is the only Their capital is Semotig, of about 300 houses, 
designation they give themselves. During the they occupy the mountains on the north of 
latter days of the Ahom suzerainty when inter- | the Brahmaputra Biver in Lat. 28^ N. and 
nai dissensions and the growing imbecility of Long. 95^ E. to the west of the Dihong 
the government furnished opportunities for the river ; they are polyandrous, it being not 
bordering tribes to indulge in acts of rapine iineonimon for an Abor woman to have two 
and lawless aggressions on their lowland husbands, brothers, living under one roof. They 
neighbours, the Dofla were not slow in exact- no not eat beef, but hunt and eat the flesh of 
ing their share of the general spoil. Several the buffalo. They are more powerful than 
attempts were nsade to cheek their atrocities the Bor. Their bachelors live in fhc Mo- 
nad OH one occasion, rajah Gourinath Sing,’ is rang, a large building in the centre of thevil- 
.jtaid to have marched an army into their hills lage for the reception of strangers, and iu inis ^ | 
for the express purpose of chastising them ; custom they resemble the Naga to the south 
nod as native historians tell us, several of Assam and some of the Archipelago 
^thousand Ppfla were taken prisoners and races. They sacrifice to deities of the woorts 

bfottght down to the plains. The rajah, un- and hills. Numbers of these people are also 

willing that they should pine in indolence, found on the shores of the two great norteern 
obliged them to dig a canal with the view of branches of the Brahmaputra river, vVnen 
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first known they made periodical descenla on 
the plains. Bor and Abor are Assamese names 
for the people who call themselves Padam. 
The meaning of “ Bor” is not clearly 
ascertained. According to one authority, 
Dor means tribute, hence Abor free from 
tribute, and the Padam race are so arrang* 
ed, into the payers of and non-payers 
of tribute. They carry bows and arrows some 
of which are poisoned. Their dress is made of 
the bark of the Udhal tree. Bor is also said to 
mean “ great” and we And the term of Bor 
Khampti employed. The Bor Abor is the more 
distant, the more independent and stronger 
portion. The Bor Abor lie on the higher hills 
and the similarity of their language to the 
Abor is not known. Considerable numbers of 
these people are also found on the shores of the 
two great northern branches of the Brahmaputra 
river. The British Government make money 
payments to the Bor Abor, Dofla, Miri and 
Aka to abstain from levying black mail in 
Assam. 

In the end of 1861 the Meyong Abor at- 
tacked and plundered a village in British terri- 
tory, but the tribe expressed a desire to renew 
friendly relations, and begged that their offen- 
ces might be overlooked. On the 5 th Novem- 
ber 1862, an agreement was made with them 
binding them to respect British territory 
and the same engagement was subscribed 
on 16tli January 1863 by the Kelong Abor. 
On 8th November 1862 a similar engage- 
ment was concluded with the Abor of the Di- 
hong- Oibang Doars. 

The Abor Miri language belongs to the old 
Assam alliance, but it has been greatly modified 
by Tibetan. It has a strong ideologic resem* 
blance to the Dhiraal, Bodo, Garo, and Naga, — 
Journal of the Indiun yirchipelago, Nos. IV 
and V. April and Mag 1853,j». 190. (Ailche- 
son. Treaties^ Engagements and Stuinudst 
Vol. VII, p. Indian Annals, Latham's 

Descriptive Ethnology* 

The Bibor, J vhar, and Kalla or Kolita, are 
populations to the north and east of the Abor 
and Mishmi localities, on the drainage of the 
Brahmaputra. 

Khampti, a people of Assam, who are skilful 
workers in metal ; the Khamti of the distant 
bills of Assam are Siamese. — Campbell, 149. 

Mishmi, —In the country to the east of Assam, 
between India and China, the Mishmi moun- 
tains which occupy the most northerly part, are 
the southern and western slopes of a mass of 
snowy mountains which sweep round the 
N, Yf, of Assam from the east bank of 
the river Dihong to the sources of th*! Dihong. 
The people of the Mishmi hilU, have their 
frontier touching that of the Abor or Padam, 
on the drainage of the Dihong and Dibong, 


in small villages, the Mishmi and Padam 
acknowledge a common origin and eat to- 
gether. They use the bow and cross-bow and 
poisoned arrows and are often at war on the 
surrounding tribes. Their chiefs dress in 
Chinese and Tibetan clothes and ornaments. 
Polygamy is allowed. The Mishmi sacrifice 
fowls and pigs to the rural deities. They 
engage ill trade : forge iron and build suspen- 
sion bridges. The Bubhnjia, Taying and Mijhu 
are Miahrai tribes. — Latham's Ethnology* 

The Garo race occupy the Garo or Gar- 
row mountains to the south of the valley 
of Assam in a triangular extent of moun- 
tainous country lying between the left 
bank of the Brahmaputra and the Khaasia 
hills. From its apex to its base, this 
triangle lies between the 25^ and the 26<’ of 
N. Lat. and the base itself extends from the 
90® to the 91^^ of E. long. Their physical 
appearance, modes and customs, are different 
from those of the Bhotia, and this, with their 
remote situation, appears to militate against 
the supposition that they are in any way con- 
nected with the Cis- Himalayan tribes. But 
though they have no traditionary legends and 
no written character to serve to enlighten on 
this subject, there is a striking affinity between 
the Garo language and the several dialects 
spoken by the Bhotia tribes. Though th^se 
present several modifications, they may neverthe- 
less be traced to the same radicals, so as to 
prove that an essential affinity existed in their 
primitive structure ; thus affording historical 
evidence of such a nature as it is impossible 
for either accident or design to have falsified. 
They are about 40 miles ; south from Goal- 
para, and to the north of Mymensing. They 
are a race of liillmpn but differ in many respects 
from other hill tribes. Their chief location is 
the hill country just within the bend of the 
Brahmaputra as it sweeps round from Assam 
into Bengal, in the extreme western portion 
of the range, which separates Silhet from 
Assam. More to the east are the Cossya hills, 
Dr, Campbell (p. 51) says, the Garo race 
are small and dark, savage and trottble- 
some, and are said to be distinct and 
dissimilar from the other tribes in their 
neighbourhood and more to resemble the Kol 
and Bhil, but their direct distance from 
the Sontal and Bajmahali is 150 miles. The 
Garo are called by the villagers and upper 
hill people, Cooncii Garo ; though they them- 
selves, if asked of what race they are, will 
answer, “Garo,” and not give themselvea 
other tribal appellation, though there are many 
tribes of the Garo- A Garo is usually described 
as a stout, well-shaped man ; hardy, and ableio 
do much work ; of a surly look ; flat, kafir-like 
nose ; small eyes, generally blue or brown ; foro- 
head wrinkleiLand over-banifini^ eve- brow; with 
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large mouth, thiclc lipa, and face round and short ; 
their colour is of a light or deep brown. The 
women are short and squat, with masculine 
expression of face ; in the features they differ 
little from the men. The dress of these people 
corresponds with their persons. They eat all 
manner of food, even dogs, frogs, snakes, and 
the blood of all animals. The last is baked 
over a slow lire, in hollow green bamboos, till 
it becomes of a nasty dirty green colour. They 
are fond of drinking to excess. Liquor is 
put into the mouths of infuiits almost as soon 
as they are able to swallow. Their religion is 
a mixed hinduism and shumanisin, they worship 
Mahadeva ; and at Baunjaur, a pass in the 
hills, they worship the sun and moon. To 
ascertain which of the two they are to worship 
upon any particular occasion, their priest takes 
a cup of water, and some wheat: first calling the 
name of the sun, he drops a grain into the water, 
if it sink, they arc then to worship the sun ; 
but should it not sink, they then would drop 
another grain in the name of the moon, and 
and 80 on till one of the grains sink. All re- 
ligious ceremonies are preceded by a sacrifice 
to their god, of a bull, goat, hog, cock, or dog.. 
Except milk they use ever)' thing. They live 
in houses raised from the ground on piles. 
The youngest daughter inherits. A widow 
marries the brother of her deceased husband ; 
if he die, the next: if all, the father. The 
dead are kept feur days, then burnt amidst 
feasting and drinking and tlie ashes buried on 
the spot. A small dish of bell metal with em- 
bossed figures, called a Deo-Kora is bung up 
as a household god and worshipped and sacri- 
ficed to : and the. Garo believe that wfien the 
household are asleep, the Deo or figure of the 
Kora isiues iu search of food and returns to its 
Koni to rest. The Garo are under British 
control. They are classed us Clie-anna (G 
Annas) and Das Anna (10 Annus) but they 
consider themselves one and the same people. 
They use sharp bambu paiiji or stakes, four 
inches long, as a means of opposing invasion. 
In a treaty iu 1848, they consented to abstain 
from hanging human skulls in their houses. 
They build their houses on piles. The 
Marquis of Hastings, says they are divid- 
ed into many independent communities, or 
rather clans, acting together from a principal 
of common origin, but without any ostensible 
head of their league. With them all property 
and authority descends wholly in the female 
line. On the death of the mother, the bulk of 
the family possessions must go to the favourite 
daughter (if there be more than one), who is 
designated as such, without regard to primo- 
gemture, during the liMime of her parent. 
The widower has a stipend secured to him at 
the time of marrisge. moderate' portion is 
given to each 0f the other sisters. A son re- 


ceives nothing whatever, it being held among 
the Garo that u man can always maintam 
himself by labour. The woman acknowledged 
as chief in each of the clans is called Muhar. 
Mer husband is termed Muharree. He is her 
representative in all concerns, but obtains no 
right ill her property. The clan will interfere 
if they see the possessions of the Muhar in 
course of dissipation. If a daughter be the 
issue of the marriage, a son of the issue of the 
Muhar’s father is souglit in preference to 
become her husband ; an<l iu default of such 
a person, tlie son of the nearest female relation 
of the Muhar (he being of due age) would 
stand next fur selection. The husbands to the 
sisters of a Muhar are called Lushkur, and it is 
a denomination to which a notion of rank is 
attached. The Garo were iu the constnnt 
habit of making predatory incursions upon 
British frontier villages in the plnins, de- 
capitating their victims, and carrying oil their 
heads as funeral oileriugs to their departed 
chiefs. It has repeatedly been found ncees* 
sary to punish these outrages by sending u 
military expedition into the country, and by 
closing the markets in the plains frequented by 
the Garo. A party of them, iu May 18()0, niui- 
dered sixteen natives of the plains in the North 
of the Mymensingh district, and afterwards 
mutilated the bodies. They confessed the crime 
and three were executed in their own villages 
before their own people. Their accomplices, 
in number some twenty men, were condemned 
to transportation for various periods. Their 
object was not so much plunder, as human 
heads to oiler to their spirit of the mountains. 
The rajah of Nustung one of the Kliassyah 
states 8ub8e([iiently undertook to aid in re- 
pressing these raids. The Garo bills are a 
confused assemblage from 1,000 to 0,000 feet 
ill height, estimated area, 4,317 square miles. 
The rock formation is supposed to be chiifly of 
gneiss, or strutitied granite . — Coleman Math 
Hind, 320, UaUinf/a Private Journal; 
Vol, IL, page 132-3 IC. See Khassya ; Mikir ; 
Kuki ; Singbpo India, 31-73, 2-73,38, 330. 

The rajah of Nustuiig, is well nigh indepen- 
dent and is the most powerful and inllueutial 
of all the bill chiefs, not alone from his posi- 
tion but from his unusual popularity. He bad 
conferred upon him, about the year 1868, the 
titles of Rajah Bahadoor in consideration of Ins 
uniform loyalty to the British, notwith- 
standing the strenuous efforts made to enlwt 
him iu the revolts of the hill tribes. TheNus- 
tung territory forms the South West portion 
of the Cossyah disliict, and borders on th“ 
Garo country ; and the rajah entered into “ 
convention with the British that, should it be 
at any time requisite to the latter power to 
move troops in the Garo hills from th«‘> 
Eastward, they should have a free passage 
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throu?1i hi9 terntory. His (urbul nt "and ‘re- British and his country was taken under pro- 
fractory neighbours are'the •Jynteab, Oossyah, tection. The population of the Jyntia hills is 
Garo, Bhootanese, Na«a, and Abor. Dr about 40.000 souls, and of the Cossiah 
Buchanan Hamilton says, the under hark of the hills about 82 400. The Cossinh states are 
Oeltis orien tails tree, like that of the Weal India twenty-five in number, of which five, via. 
Oeltis, consists of numerous reticnlatecf fibres, t^hcrra Boonjee ; Khyrim, Nnsiunw, Hung- 
and fornis a^kind of natural cloth, used by the rep and Nnsp^ong, are commonly ealled 
Garo (‘ Lin. '1 rails.,* xvii, p. 20ll). lie also the 8emi-iiidepemient States.’* The chi« fs 
describes it in his report on Assam, as SI kind of exercise civil and criminal jurisdiction 
rug worn by the riam in the cold weather, and over their own people in ail matters 
serving them as blanket by night, Gaptain periaining eyclnsivelv to them. The minor 
Beynolds sent a specimen of it to the Agri- states, known «» tin; *' Dependent States,*’ are 
llortic. Soeiety ; the* (1.1 ro make several such twenty in number, the chief of wliicli are 
cloths of different colours from various barks. Nungklow, 

The (laro who come to the plaina. generally Mohnirn, 
buy some small ends of cloths from the Ben- Muniow, 
galees, to attimd the hauh (fairs) in, not as 
clothings to protect them from wind and wea- 
\\wr,—Royle Fib. l*L ;n7. Dowarrah No- 

Tho Wikir tribe are partly liillmcn and partly ttxjrmen, 
lowlandera, occupying a considerable area in Mowseurjim. 
the Assam district of Nowgong and in Nor- Moleem was cnnqnpred in 1829, and the 
them (Jachar whose numbers are computed at raj ih of Ivliyiim ceded to the British, the terri- 

26.000. They flit from place to place every lory to ihe S. K. of I lie Oouican or Booga 
four or five years to cultivate cotton and rice. Bane river. In 1861, its raj di was deposed 
They build houses on platforms, drink spirits, and Malay Singh, a new chief installed. Mo 
ent opium and are fit her unbelievers or imper- eugagemenis have ever been made with Nobo, 
feet converts to hiiidiiism : delight in festivals Sopho, 8yung, Mofliing Boonji-e, and Jivksoin 
and in their attcndfint drunkenness, they eat Poonj**e, but. agreements wi^re entered into 
beef and pork, and fowls are sacrificed to the with Mowyang in J 829, J)owarrah Notoormaii 
sun, moon, and i'lvisible deities attached to in IS27, ^oopar Poonjee in 1829, ami in 1860, 
trees, their physiomiomy and dress is that of with Hhawal. 

the people of the Khasia Hills, to whom the The esii mated area of tlioO>Wjyi]f.//e7/a 187,290 
Mikif seems to b« allied, and perhaps the sq. miles, About 16 m. on the Sylhet side, and 
Naga, the (Biro, the Khasia, Jaintia and Mikir about the same on that of Assam, it. consists 
are all aOined. The Mikir of North Cachar of low land interspersed with small hills. Jn 
arc mild and little courageous though they the interior, abou^ 50 m. in extent, is an nn- 
carry the dhao and spear.— Demip- dnlating hilly table land, from l.fiOO to 2,500 
fm Ethnology, feet high. Coal is said to abound in the bills 

The Vossgah or AVioW/r country, on the of JyiUcah. The localities admitting of cull i- 
Norlh East frontier has iron of great valion arc the plateau of the Cossyah and 
))iiritv, smelted at Bunriua ; Cassia lignea Jynteah hills, the lower ranges on the Assam 
is one of its principal articles of export, and a border, and the slopes towards the Hylliet 
variety of parti-coloured cloths, generally pl«ins. The area of the three plateau is 
known by the name of Sylhet cloths. Some of about 3,509 square miles and their heights vary 
them are* dyed of rich colours and being of a from 3,«»U0 to 6,000 feet above the sea level, 
strong durable texture, are well adapted for I he soil is a ferruginous red clay, with a sub- 
table covers, to which purpose thev are usually soil of shingle little suited for t^rofitable ciil- 
flpplicd in the Eastern part of Bengal. The tivaiion. In the hollows, however, a fine black 
CoMijah and Jyniia hill territorv is adminis- mould is found extending often over many 
teredbv an Assistant attached to the Assam acres. On the plateaux, miles upon miles of 
t’ommission. T’he value of the export and land are as level as the most highly cultivated 
import trade of the country is about rupees portions of Kent and the Lothians. On the 
36,000 A year with Assam, and with the middle plateau the temperature averages tlwit 
Bengal plains about loi lakhs, the exports of the English summer ; rising to 72® during 
being 7 lakhs. The lotaf revenue from laruis the hottest months. The cold weather is less 
«nd taxes in 1857 amounted to rupees 23,023. severe than an English winter. The cultivated 
The first treaty with Jvntia was conrlndetl in land in those hills is very little. A late survey 

1824.. The injah Ram Sing rendered no gave 12,22 1 acres or less than 10 square inileg 
assistance during the Burmese war, but he as the total in the .fynteah hills , while wiihifi 
agreed to acknowledge allegiance to the an area of 4,456 square miles among , tl^ 
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Cossyah hills only 80 square miles liave been have enteVed ludiH at a period as early as the 
brought under crops. The Gossyali hills have introduction ofDruidioal rites into Europe. The 
a small isolated body of people of the Taic or Kmia are the ablest bodied of the borderers 
Siamese race. The Ahom who onee ruled of Assaiu. Their tribe or race differs very little 
Assam, were also of the Siamese race. — C. from that of the Garo. Lhcy are arrartjred iu 
149. The Khassya race inter their dead on petty rajahsliips, in the Kasia hills. Nat woj% 
the undulatory eminences of the country. The ship seoms the culture of the Kasia. They 
tribe habitually erect dolmens, meuhirs, cysts dread snakes. They buihl their houses on pih^s. 
and cromlechs, almost as gigantic in their They trap fish, like the people in Java, Borneo 
proportions, and very similar in appearance and Sumatra. They distil and drink inloxirating 
and construction to the so-called Druidical re- liquors, and between Ringhot and Uherra, and 
raairts of Western Europe, 'fhese were des- in other places are bridges of the fibres of the 
cribedand figured by Col. Yule, on the Bengal India rubber tree, described by (Japtain Yule. 
Asiatic Journal for 1844. They keep cattle but The Khassia bills present in gein ral the as- 
drink no milk, estimate distances traversed peel of a well defined plateau witit comp;tra> 
by the mouthfuls of betel-leaf chewed ronity tively small, isolated, elevations. The ])lateitu 
and among them the marriage tic is so is terminated to the north by the valley 
loose that the son commonly forgets his of the Brahmaputra, to the south by that 
father when the sister’s son inherits pro- of the Surma, {8chla(;uUweU'i! General 
perty and rank. The undulatory eminences of | Uypsometry of ImUa^ VoL JL pp. 95, hS). 
the country, some 4,0U0 feet to G,000 feet | These hills lie between the two British lb*o- 
above the level of the sea, are dotted with vinces of Assam and Cachar, and the nonli- 
groups of huge unpolished squared pillars and Western portion of the territory of Bunnah. 
tabular slabs, supported on three or four rude Mimipoor. — In this gniat mounlain tract one 

piers. In one spot, buried in a sand gruve, or two valleys occur. Tne largest, that of Miuii- 
were found a nearly complete circle of menhir, poor is, from its connection with the British 
the tallest of which was 3U ft^ct out of the Government, and from the tribes around it ail 
ground, 6 feet broad, and 2 feet 8 inches thick ; admitting its supremacy, tin; most imporiaui. 
and in front of each was a dolmen or cromlech, Lying between latitude 23^ 50' and 35^ .30' 
of proportionately gigantic pieces of rock, north, and longitude 93^^ 10' and 04'*^ 30' east, 
while the largest slab measured is 32 feet the mountain tract in (pmsiiou is bounded on 
high, 15 feet broad, and 2 feet thick. Several the north and west by the British l^ovinces of 
that were seen had been very recently erected. Assam and Cachar, and on the east by the 

The method of removing the blocks is by cut* Kubbo valley now subject to Burniab. To the 

ling grooves, along which fires are lightCit, and iiorlh-east and south, the boundary is not well 
into which, when heated, cold water is run, defined, and would much dtipend upon the 
which causes the rock to fissure along the extent to which the Munnipore government 

groove ; the lever and rupc are the only might spread its infinence amongst the iiill 

mechanical aids used in transporting and erect- tribes in those directions, but in the north cast 
iiig the blocks. The objects of their erection it may he denoted by aline drawn north from 
are various — sepulture, marking spots where the north-western corner of the Ku’ubo valley 
public events had occurred, &c. It is a curi- until it strikes the Assam boundary, and in 
ousfact that the Khasian word for a stone, the sotith by one drawn west from the source 
man,” as commonly occurs in the names of of the Numsailung river, the fixed south east 
their villages and places as that of man, maen, bouudary, till its junction with the Tooyui 
and men does in those of Brittany, Wales, river. 

Cornwall, &c. ; thus Mansmai signifies in Of the space comprised in these bounds, the 
Khasia the stone of oath, Mainloo, the stone valley of Munnipore occupies nearly the c«j>tre. 
of salt, Manflong, the grassy stone, &c., just as Itiscalledby tlieMunidporee people ‘^Meithei- 
in Wales Penraaen Mawr signifies the liill of leipak.” The Burmese call it Ka-the, the Benga* 
the big stone, and in Brittany a menhir, is a lees Moglai, and Assamese Mekle* I'hc area 
standing, and a dolmen a tablestone, &c The of the whole territory is about 7,000 square 
resemblance of the burrows and their contents miles, and that of the central valley about 
(with the cromlechs, &c.) to the Druidical re- 650. Much of the valley is at all seasons, 
mains which are discovered ill the ancient seats covered with water. It seems indeed at one 
of the Celtic race in Europe, is too exact and re- time to have formed a large lake, and the piece 
markable to be accounted for on any other sup- of water in the south calle<i the Logtak, appears 
position than that of their derivation from the to be the unfilled but rapidly filling, remnant ot 
same origin. Hence the people who introduced it. From the most credible traditions, the 
Druidical rites into India must have brought valley appears originally to have been occupied 
them with them from Central Asia, and they must by several tribes, the principal of which were 
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earned Koomul, Looanjif, Moiraog and Ifeithei, 
all of whom came from different directions, 
for a time, the Koomul appears to have been 
the most powerful, and after its declension, 
the Moiranjj tribe. 

Of the popuIatiotJ, composed of dilfereiit 
classes, the principal is the Meilliei, next the 
Pbooiignai, iiMer whom the Tent? kul, the 
Ayokpa, the Kei, the Jjoee and Mussulman. 
The Meiihei population is divitled into four 
pnrts called “ Puimahs,” which arc designated 
in the order of thf'ir seniority Kaphum,” 
“ Lai pimm,” “ Ahnlloop *' and ^‘Niharoop.” 

The Loee population consists people who 
pay tribute, and is considered so inferior that 
the name Meithei is iiot given to iU 

Tiie marshes of the south in the vicinity of 
the Logtak afford a retreat to serpents of a 
formidable size, and the whole valley of Miiri« 
nipore is much infested by the serpent tribe. 
Some of them are exet^edingly active and hold 
as the Tanglei. It is fond of ascending bam- 
boos, jilong the branches of which it move- 
vvith great velociiy, and if enraged, throws 
ifself from on extraordinary height upon the 
object of its anger. Its bite is said to be 
Hsortoh 'ITiis, added to its great activity and 
fierceness makes the Tanglei an object of much 
dread. 

The inhabitants of the hills around the valley 
of Munnipore, in tin; west, are known under 
tlio general appellation of Naga and Kooki. 
In Munnipore they are all embraced in the 
term llau, but Koupooee, Quoiivng, Khongjai, 
Kainsol, Anal-Nainfaii, Aimole, Korn, Koireng, 
Ohecroo, Chote, Poorooin, Muutnk, Kanrii, 
Murring, Tangkool, Loohoopa, Mou, Muram, 
Miyang-khnng, (Inamei are the names iii use 
amongst Munniporees to distinguish the prinei- 
pal tribes, and thougli each of these tribes has 
a distinctive nam*e of its own, of ten quite different 
from the Muniporee one. — McGuUoc/t's Re- 
corthy GovcrumaiU of fndia,- ForeUjn Def dri 
wit, pp. 10, I.U, 41 . — LaUtanhH Descriptive 
lUhwilogy, 

Shif/ptio. — Leaving otit of view the intruding 
**nd partially i« terspreail Shan or Ijuu tribes, the 
Ibtrmans march on tlte north with rude Iribes of 
their own fiinily, collectively urmed Suigpho, 
(properly Sing Pli 1) who occupy tli« upper Ira- 
wadi. bu tiie extreme nortli the linguistic 
boundaries of the Singpho are unknown, ft is 
possible that they march with the Khampa or 
ruder Tibetans of the S. K., unless the snowy 
mountains which there form the watershed 
between the Irawadi and the Tsang-po, 
cut them off, as is more prob{il>le, from all 
intercourse with their northern neighbours. 
A wild tribe only known under the generic 
Lau, termed Kba-imng, occupy the mountains 
to the North East of the Khaiu-ti, apparently 


ill the upper part of the Mi-li or jVam-Kin. 
They are interspersed between the Kham-li and 
the Mung-faii, the later appearing to belong to 
the Tibetan family (Si-fati or Kliam*pa>) The 
Kha-nungmay form a link between the Khain« 
pa and the Singpho or liunnaii families. 

The Singpho march on the N. W., with the 
Mish-mi who occupy the eastern mountainous 
extremity of the basin of the Brahmaputra^ 
and on the W, and S. VV. with the Naga and 
Munnipmi tribes. In the interior of Arukau and 
between it and the Kynduayn river, several 
tribes are scattered over the highlands to the 
south of the Kuki, Naga and Mnnipiiri tribes. 

Some of these, such as the Khy-oung-tlia 
and Khu-mi or Kii-mwi (properly Kii-mi), of 
ihe middle bi'sin of the Koladyn, belong to the 
Hurman family. 

T'lie more eastern tribes, such as the Lung- 
kliH (perhaps the Limkta a branch of the Kuki) 
of the upper Koladan, and the Heuraa or Shin- 
du, and the Khon or Kun who are amongst the 
feeders and beyond the Koladan, are too little 
known to be referred with certainty to any 
particular branch of that fiiinily, although it is 
probable that the latter arc allied to the Kuki« 
ICumi, &c. The Lung*klm are said to be com ■ 
posed of an oilshoot of the lleuma of the 
Sliitidii (Shentu, Tseiudii or Shiamdu) and two 
trilies called Lung Khe and Bowng*jwe whicli 
it subdued. Captain Tickell says that the 
feeders of tlie Mi Kliyoung, the principal east- 
ern aflluent of the Koladyn* descend from 
masses of high hills about Lat. 21 50* N. 

inhabited by the Kun, 

Afru or Taiu/ Alru, a tribe on the Koladan 
river, are supposed by Dr. Latham to be the 
same as the Mrung who allege their origin to 
be from Tipper.ili. I'he number of the Mruiii 
Arracan is about 2,800. At one time a Mru 
chief was chosen king of Arrakan, and the 
country was Mru when the Rukheng conqueror 
invaded the country. The word Mru is siip- 
. posed also to be the same as Miri. — Dr* 

! Lntbahhs JCthuolofjy, 

TIic Chuumh are a race to the North and 
Last of Chittagouif, dwelling between the Kuki 
and the plains. The (diumiali and the Kuki are 
described iis having Hat noses, small eyes, and 
bivad round faces, and dilfcr from the Naga 
rare, both in appearance and customs. 

SakorTkuk i\ small tribe on the river Nanf 
near the Koladyn river in Airakan.-~Za/Aa»i. 

The Ifeunui or Skmdu tribe inhabit Ihe 
hills north of Arrakan. They occupy the 
Yeoina-toung hills* on the watershed between 
theMceyk-yoiing and the drainage of the Munui- 
pur rivers. Their chiefs arc called Abcn, and 
their villages have from fifty to 400 houses* 
They use the trap-bow for shooting the ele- 
phant, but fire .arms are superseding the ruder 
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ilciapOiis. They regard the euii aiut moon as clul* 
ties. Tiie are {Placed by Captain Tiokell 

ill the higher hilb tu tne N. and N. £. of the 
Kuu tribes, between 21° and 22^^ N. Lai and 
93^ and 94° E. Lou. They do not appear to 
differ from the otht-r ritde tribes of the Biirinan 
fauiily» and are probably closely allied to the 
Maiiipuri tubes, — Latham, 

Ko.*m or Ku-mi are tribe on the Kolailyii 
river who assert tliai they once dwelt on the hills 
now held by the Ehyeiu Their name seems the 
same as that of the Khumia of Chittagong. 

Khgtn^ is a name given to severnl populu> 
tibns, — one tribe who tattoo their skins, dwell 
on the Koiadyn river, in .Arrakaii. Another on 
the Yuma mountains south of the Koiadyn 
river; tlie Mru are scnnetimes called Kiiyeii. 
Khyen^ indeed, as also Klln^ are, pMbably, names 
giv'*!! tu most of the rude tribes of the Arrakan 
and Burmese inountHins. Those of the Khyen 
t.o the soutli of the Kuladvii river, are Biirtuesc 
sul^ects, pay taxes, srrve as soldiers, and live a 
quiet life. But the Khyen on the hills are indc- 
penileni. Tliey say that they fled tliitber from 
the plaiirs of the trawadi. They are ruled by 
their village chiefs. Their nligious chief is the 
Papin, whose office is lierediiai y, and is that of 
prophet, soothsayer and oriest. They believe 
in the metempsychosis. They worship the Subri 
tree, a thick bushy tree, bearing a small In-.j-ry ; 
ttiey also worship the thunderbolt. 'L'ne Khyen 
grow and spin coiion into cloth, whica they 
ilye black and wear The women tattoo their 
faces. Tile true and typical Kliyen is the iii- 
ffcpend<«tit luountainuer of tne centra) districts. 
The Khjfmtj or Khijtn residing to the soutli of 
thu Kolailaii, in the Yii-ina raiii^c as far as the 
ftonh border of Pegu, bui chiefly in the up- 
per basin of the L. in-yo, liave a tiadition 
that ibt'y once pussesised the plains of Pegu and 
Ava. The name seems to be the soft liurmnu 
pronunciation of Karen, and they may be a 
remnant of an ol«l iior<ie from the north, pressed 
ill 10 the mountains or restricted to llieiii by ilic 
Karen as the other Yuma tribes probably were. 
Linguistically, the Khyeii are connected with 
the Yuma tribes to the uortli-ward. Piiysically, 
they are of the earlier and purer of the Mon- 
golian race of the Irawndi family, like the Ni- 
eobarian, Kumi and Kuki. Tlieir laces are 
llatj^r and less regular than tbe Burma n and 
eonaequehtly chan tlie Karens. Captain Fhayre 
says their manuers and appearance are similar to 
ttose of the Kumi. They make iron and cloth 
and base the usual weapons of the tribes of the 
upper IraWadi.— 

The B(m-za or Bun^za or Boiu*du of the Ra- 
khoing^ (IWell north of the Koiadyn, inhabiting 
ebiefly the upper basin of the Kurmfuii or 
bfaueii of the Cbitiagong river. 


hengMii^ Kungge, KM, — To tile nbrlli of 
iheBom au or Buiozu (Boiiidu) are Closely 
allied tribes termed collectively Lungkia, 
Kuiitiye, or Kuki, who occupy the highlands 
of Tipperah and extend S E. towards I lie head 
of the Kolaiiyn. Both the Buii-zu and Kuki 
appear, like the Kunii, to lielong to the Burmuii 
family. Tbt: Kuki represent its most archaic 
and barbarous condition. The tribes that have 
lieeii exposed on the sea board of .\rrakaii or in 
the basin of the iraWadi, to the influence of the' 
Chinese, 8han, Mon, Bengali and more dis* 
unt eommerciat miiiuns, have atUiiied a compa- 
ratively high civdi 2 !ation. The 6ii)gpho al- 
though iniieh behind tiic Burnians, are grratly 
in advance of the Kiiki, and liie Burmese seein 
at a very ancient period, when their condition 
was similar to that of tlie Kuki mid perhaps, in 
many respects more barbarous, to have spread 
llieiiiselves from tiie upper Iravvadi tu the south 
tiud West as far as the highlands of Tipperah 
on the one sideband i^egn on the other. jWliere- 
ever the sIock from which they huve been de- 
rived was origiiruHy located, they probaidy first 
appeared on the Ultra Indian ethnic stage as 
a barbarous HiniHlayan lidbe, iinniedidlely tu 
the eastward of (be Mishirii, if indeed they 
were not identical with the Mishini, of that era. 
The upper Ira wadi was probably tlnui occupied 
by the ruder and iulaud tribes of the Moii- 
Anaiii allianeCt 

The Koffpooee comprise two tribes, the- 
Sonyhoo and tuoneir-tjH, The Koupooee oe- 
enpy tne hills between Cueliar and the valley 
of Muniiipore in their wlioic breadth, a direct 
disiuiice of about loriy miles ; and from 
Nortb latitude, they formerly extended over 
nearly all i qual distance to the Sonlli. The 
whole of this tract was formerly thickly 
studded with villages, some qI them of con- 
sideictble si/e, and Boiigboo iradiiiun give;*) as 
the place of liieir origin, the mountain towarus 
the aoutii of the valley named Thuiigclang. 
They and all the other races of iiill people 
congregate in cmnm unities, composed usually 
of familhs eoniieebed with one another by 
blood-ties. The superiiu' elevations being the 
most healthy ; their villages are usually to be 
found on them. Before the sribjugaiidu of 
the bougbou trilm to Muniiipore, uimost every 
village WHS at war with its neighbour. On 
their subjuguiion this watfure was put a stop 
to, but the remembrance of their femls remains 
and tiicy would break out afresh to-morrow 
were the restraiinng hand of Muniiipore with* 
drawn. Muniiipore has, however, been ableTo 
exert so much influence amongst the Koupooee 
as to preveut feo<is being openly carried on, but 
a state of active f«ud appears to be the one na- 
tttcal to all the tribes from Cape Negrais to as 
far north as we have any knowledge. Tb» 
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Koiifdoee lire much atUehed to their the hij^h rant<e that akirte the valley oflltuiihiMe 
which lire permanent. The villa«e aiid the Burak, aa far aa the Afl^ea^uie tribe, 
and iia iiniuediate preciucta form their grave- from whose aggression they have suffered much! 
yard, and when, for u time, from whatever From these aggressions and their owli feuds! 
cause, they have been obli«ed to desert their they have inucli decreased in number, but are 
villaae, they more often express their wish to still a very considerable tribe, possessed of 
return to it as being the grave of their ances- much energy which dcvelopes itself in trade with 
tors, than to it as being their own birth the Angaiiiee and the British frontier District* 
place. Their attachmeni tlieii to their village The Khongjai or Ku-ki, until lately, occu- 
is created quite as much by its holding the pied the hills to the South of the Koupooee 
tombs of their ancestors as by its being the whilst in this position, little or nothing of thetb 
place of their birth. The mounlain-laiid was known, but they caused fear from their 
Hround the Koupooee village, within certain vicinity. South of them lay the Poi, Soote, 
fixed bonds, is usually the property of the vil- Taute, Loosei, and other tribes, better armed 
Jage. This they cultivate with rice in eleva- than they were, and of the same genus as them- 
tions suited to it, and with other crops in selves, but at feud with them. By these they 
situations unfitted lor that species of grain, were driven from their native hills, the task be- 
The spot enluvated this year, is not again iiig rendereil easier f^y the intenud iniimosities 
cultivated for the next ten years; it having of the Khongjai themselves, and the Khongjai 
been found that that interval of time is required are now sealtercd around the valley of Muiiui- 
for the forniaiioii of a cultivable soil by the pore, and thence through the hills to North and 
decay of the vegetable matter that again Bouth Cachar. Thus they broke into distinct 
springs upon it. Every village bus three here- tribes. Although occupants of the hills to the 
ditary officers, namely Kool>lrik-pH,Loup*lHk-pa i soutii of the valley of Munnipore their traoilions 
and Lum-uoo, and oflicers, besides these, arc | do not give the southern hills as the place of 
dected* If lire hereoitary chief or Ruol-lak'pa ! their origin, hut rather lead them to the belief 
be a man of wealth, he will ire also a man of tiiat it was in the North. The saiique law rigo- 
iiiflueuce. The Koupooee are sub-divided into ronsly prevails amongst the Khorgai, but the 
families Koornid, Looang, Aiigom and Ning- intlueiice of wuinan is great amongst theni.-^ 
tlianja, A member of any of these families McCuiMi'a Jinordn. 0. I. F. J) pp 42, 69. 
may marry a memlier of any other, but inter- The Kukl country lies to the south of iho 
marriage of members of the same family is i Garo, Kusia, and Mikir areas, of the hill faiiges 
strictly prohibitid. Though not attended to of (laro, Jaiutia and C.ich.ir in Sylhet, Tipperaii 
with the same strictness, this prohibition, in and Chittagong — among the inoUntHiiiB to 
regard to marriage, and this distinction of fa- the north-east of the Chittagong province, 

inilies under the same designatiuiis, exists There are new Kuki who came from the 

amongst the Muiiiiiporee race. All the hill- ruder parts of Tipperah and Chinagong, and 
people are dirty, but amongst them the their form of sperch is not always iiiielligibitt 
Koupooee is comparatively clean, he fre- to uii ohi Kuki. The Manipur dialects and 
quenlly bathes,, though he does not devote the new Kuki are mutually iiilelligible. In 
much tiirie to the purilicaiioii of his skin. He 1848-49, (our Kuki tribes, — the riiadoii, tho 
is omniverous, and of coiiise withoul prejudices 8liingaliior», the Chuugseu and the^ LumguiBa 
of Caste, but one species of food ire never touches were driven into north and south Cachar and 
milk to him is an abomination. In appearance, into Manipur, Ifom their locations^ by 
manners and customs there is no essential dilfer- the Lushai people who speak a Kuki dialect 
reuce between the two divisions of the Koupoo- but dwell further south. Ihey ivcre driveu 
the iSungboo and Fojeeron, but though back by Colonel Lister and his bylhet light 
so much alike ill these respects, between their Infantry; He entertained the new Kuki 
languages there is so great a difference, soldiers, and they are found to form good out- 
that when they wish to eommuiiieaie wiih post soldiers on the frontiers of boih the 

<iiic another tiiey have to resort to the Lushai and the Angami countries- 1 utbeit is 

language of Munnipore. The Pooeer-on do their chief deity, he is benevolent : aud 
not appear at any time to have been rinmerous, Ghumvishveis a malignant deity. The Kttlci 
and they are at present confined to a few vil- likewise worship the moon* fhey^^veiii) 
lages situated in the North Eastern corner of professed minister of religion. The iheitipu^ 
♦he space before indicated as the region of the their priest and diviner, is not hereditary aud 
Koupooee tribe. h*® oH*®® ®®veted from fear of the iiiilfaf-; 

The Quoirwg tribe, have a language distinct tory rites. The Kuki occupy Bylhet, flpperuti 
from those of the Songboo aiidPooeeron but with and Chittagong, with sii offset in Caebat whb 
^ gireat slwilaritv in all other respects. They in- are called the old Kuki. T hose in Cachaf Are* 
habit all the hills uoiih of the Koupooee, between skiKul in the cullivallon and wcavihg of 
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r^tpn. :.Tbd Cachnr old Kuki are under 
A^OOO and are arraiifred into three divisions 
the Khangkul, the Khetma and the Betch. 
Tlie Kuki are also called Luugkta. They are 
little civiliKed, are of nu active, muscular 
make, but not tall* The tradition of the 
Kuki respecting their origin is, tiiat they 
and th« -Vlug, are the offspring of the same pro- 
genitor, who had two sons by different mothers 
The Mug, they say, are the descendants of 
the elder, and the Kuki of the younger son. 
M'he mother of the younger having died dur- 
ing his infancy • he was neglected by his 
step-mother, who, while she clothed her own 
son allowed him to go nuked. According to 
Coleman, p. 2134 the Kuki are divided into a 
juiiiiber of distinct tribes, totally iniiepeudeiit of 
each other. The rajahships, he says, are here- 
ditary, and the rajahs by way of distinction, 
wear a small slip of black cloth round their 
loins ; and, as a farther mark of supt*rior rank, 
they have their hair brought forward and tied 
in a buiicii, so as to overshade the. forehead, 
while the rest of the Kuki leave their’s hanging 
loose over the slioulders. The Kuki arm 
with bows and arrows, spears, clubs, and 
d;tb, a hand hatchet, resembling the knife of 
the Nnir on the Malabar Coast, and a most des- 
tructive weapon in cl »se comb tt. They also 
wear round their necks large strings of a par- 
ticular kind of shell found in their hills : about 
their loiiis, and on their thighs, immediately 
above the knee, they tie large bunches of long 
goat’s hair of a red colour, and on their arms 
they have broad rings of ivory, in order to 
.make them appear the more terrific to their 
enemies. The Kuki are vindictive ; blood 
roust always be shed for blood. They have 
but one wife but they may howrver, 
keep as many concubines as they please. 
Adultery may be punished with instant 
death by either of the injured parties, if j 
the gnitly be caught by them in the | 
fact. The Kuhi on the Kastern fron- | 
tier are an entirely different race from | 
the Kooki of the Chittagong jungles. The 
name by which they are commonly known is 
Tipptrah'* In physiognomy some of them 
are like the Munipooree^ but the greater part 
bear more resemblance to the Khania tribes 
having strongly marked kalmuk, or Mongo- 
lian features, with flat faces and thick lips, 
not, in general shorter in stature than Bmgali, 
but far more muscular and strongly made. 
Many of them, with complexions scarce- 
ly darker than a swarthy European. The 
i^lagee contain perhaps from 100 to 200 
inhabitants each, and each house is raised on 
bamboo piles 4 or 5 feet from the ground. 
The Kuki race of Assam were much ad- 
4iolf|d to make inroads on the plains, not for 


plunder, but to procure heads, and they have 
iMjen known to carry off fifty heads in a night. 
On the death of a chief, the body is smoke 
dried and kept for two months wiih the fami- 
ly. If a rajah fall in battle, they immediately 
proceed on a head hunting expedition and 
bring in the heads of those they kill, hold 
feaalings and dancings and, after cutting the 
head into pieces, 'Send a portion to each 
village. This is considered in the light of a 
sacrifice to the manes of the deceased. In the 
spring of 1S71, they made, several inroads 
into Assam, for the purpose, as was alleged, 
of obtaining heads for the manes of a chiefs 
daughter. J. II. Rei/uohVs IhnbassUt Vol. of 
1864 o/B. J.S.J. 

The Loosbai dwell on the southern fron- 
tier of Cachar. In 1848-49, they drove up 
the Kuki, from the south, into Cachar. In their 
turn, they are being pressed up into Ciichar, 
by the Poi, a tribe who are advancing from the 
south-east. Tlic Looshai ‘inhabit the hilly 
tract lying between Otichar and Chittagong, 
and claim and hold all the tract of country to 
the south of the parallel of the latitude of 
Chatter Choora hill, and east of hillTipperah to 
theTepai river, is Burmese frontier. — A Uclmott, 

Khumia and Kuki — Khum, incaus a village, 
Khuinia, a villag»'r. 'Ihe Kliumia and Kuki 
tribes occupy the hills of Sylhet, Tipperah and 
Chittagong, the Kliumia on the skirts and the 
Kuki on the tops of the hills, The Kuki are 
the ruder or more pegau, tliough also tinctured 
with hiudiiism. They term their supreme 
being, Khojein Piitiang, to wiiom they 
sacrifice a gyal and an infeiior deity is named 
Shem Sh(|, to whom they ollVr a goat. 
8!icin Saq, is put up iu every (juarter of a 
village, in the form of a rude block of wood. 
Before this they place the heads of the slain, 
wheth< r of men iu war, or of animals of the 
chnsc, — Latham ? 

If a Kuki man die at night his body is 
burned in the morniiiir, vegetables and rice 
are placed on the spot where the body was 
burned, and the relatives of the dec used ad- 
dress the ashes of the consumed corpse thus, 
“ We bhi yon farewell to-day ; whatever money 
and rice you liave acquired, leave with us.' 
On the following flay friends resort to the de- 
ceased man’s house, and offer up a sacrifice ot a 
fowl to the gods Tevae aud Sangron. Liquor 
is freely partaken of, the good qualities of the 
deceased are recited, and much lamentation w 
made. When u married man dies, all his friends 
assemble and bewail their loss. Vegetables 
and rice are cooked, and placed on the left side 
of the corpse with a gounl or botUe of liquor. 
Amongst the Beli clan of Kuki soon after 
death the corpse is washed with 
water, and covered up with a cloth. The 
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Tevae And Sangrou, are the principal deities 
worshipped ; to them fowls, pi^s, and spiritu- 
ous liquor, are oifrred, in sacrifice, on all 
occasions of sickness, famine, or other affliction 
which they conceive is the surest raetliod of 
averting evil and bringiriit their wishes and un- 
dertakings to a successful termination. The 
Kuki have no images or temples of any kind. 
The object of the Kooki inroads on the 
plains is not plunder, for which they have never 
been known to show any desire, but they kill 
and carry away the hedds of as many human 
beings as they can 3ei‘/>e, and have l>;(;n known, 
in one niiihCio carry olf fifty, 'these are used 
in certain ceremonies pciformed at tlie fu- 
nerals of their chiefs, and it is always after the 
death of one of their rajahs that their incursions 
occur. The Kooki have been accused of can- 
nibalisra, and in one instance the charge 
seemed substantiated, but they disclaim th“ 
imputation with much vehenience. Nothing 
comes amiss to a Kooki — the elephant, 
rhinoceros, and beef, being eqnal delicacies. 
The new Kooki clans are presided over 
by rajahs and mun trees, who decide all mat- 
ters of dispute brought before them ; and in 
such respect do they hold their rajahs tliat 
their word is law- One, among all the rajahs 
of each class, is chosen to be the Prudham or 
chief rajah of that clan. The dignity is not 
hereditary, as is the case with the minor ra- 
iahship, but is enjoyed by each rajah of the 
clan in rotation* The Knki smoke dry the , 
(lead bodies of the rajahs. After the death 
of a rajah his body is kept in this st^te 
for two .months before burial, in order that 
his family and clan may still have l.ave the 
satisfaction of having him before them. 
SimuUl a rajah fall in- battle by any chance, 
thev immediately proceed ou a war expedition, 
kill and bring in the head of some individual, 
hold feasting and dancings, and then, afln 
cutting tlie head into pieces, send a portion to 
each village of the clan. This was (lone^on the 
murder of the Kooki lajah by the Nmizae 

Nagarace, This is consulered in the light of 

sacrifice to appease the manes of the deceased 

^The Kooki cultivate rice and cotton, but 
in a manner quite opposed to the system pir- 
sued by the Oacharee and Naga, the tormer 
of whom raise three crops ol nee from the 
same land, and the latter four. le crop 
is not cut till Noviiraber, whereas that 
of the other hill tribes is cut in August 
and September; their cotton is also very fine. 
Besides this they grow tobacco, and all the 
usual vesetables met with in the hills. 

The men are powerful and hardy but turbu- 
lently inclined. Having been 
vat in their own country, they are exceedingly 


welt suited for soldiers, and those that have 
been enrulled in the Kooki levy at Silchar 
have turned out well. They are also par- 
ticularly molest and decent, each man liv- 
ing with his family in a separate house. 
The widows also live in houses of their 
own (ill this respect like the Naga and Ca- 
cliaree), built for thorn by the villagers. 
The men wear a large cloth, sometimes two, 
wrapped loosely round the body, and hanging 
from the shoulder to tlie knee. UiidcriuMth 
this they w^-ar nothing, the whole body btMiig 
bare, in which they consider there exists no 
want of modest Y, as such has been their cus- 
tom from time immem»>rial. The 
wear a short 
from the 


women 

striped petticoat, reaching 
upper part of the atomneh half 
way down to the knee. Married women 
have their Ineasts bare, Init all virgins are 
I covered, wearing a similar cloth to the petticoat 
1 wound round the bosom underneath the arm- 
pits. They wear their liair prettily plaited 
at the back, the two end* being brousiht Tound 
in front and lied jnst above the forehead 
in the form of a coronet. Like all hill peo- 
ple, the Koo-ki arc most dirty in their 
habits, very seblom wasliing their bodies. 
The sites of the. Kooki villages are well 
chosen on the hromh '^t parts of the highest 
ridges, with water lunn .it. hand, generally a small 
hill stream. Some of the cdiief villages contain 
' as many as 200 houses, commodiously built 
I on platforms raised between three and four leet 
' from the ground, livery part of the house is 
formed of bamboo, there being but few trees of 
any kind.— TtumU and AdveMumin 

Amini^ Pfi. 85, tilt. 

is a word supposed derived from tlm 
Hiiiiii, Nunfja, naked, and is the name applied 
to a population composed of several tribes oil 
the hills which hound Assam. The Naga lie 
north of Muniput and its dcpendencirs. They 
use little clothing, maiiulactured and dyed by 
their women. Tliry come in contact with the 
Mikir, Kuki and Cachar. The Naga villages of 
from 20 to lUO liouses are fixed, and they crop 
and leave their lands fallow. They inter rlheir 
dead at the threslihold of their door?. The Nagn 
is simple, social, and peaceful, unless when blood 
has to be avenged and then he is trcachelrou^ 
and cruel. Semeo is the name of their god of 
riches, Kupiaba is a malignant deity, with one 
eye in the centre of his forehead, and Kangnbai 
is a blind, malicious deity. — Latham* 

Angam is a rude pagim tribe on the range of 
hills in upper Assam, on the eastern frontier of 
the Mikir and Cuchari. They speak one of the 
Naga dialects. 

The KMyfin divided into sects, eaeh bf 
which is headed by a Tsaubwa who is indiS 
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pi^ent, except i« f«) for 8« ft rfre«d of tlia or the oontwry. The money we* spurned, 
man kins: ran influence hfs conduct. The next Other fire rupees brought the spirits to reason, 
in rank to the Tsaubwa is called the Pawmyne. and blessings and good omens followed the 
])oth offices arc hereditary. The Tsauhwa of travellers. When unpossessed, the Kakhyep 
Poniyne, a village to the north-east of Jlliamo, AfeHivny is an ordinary layman. As an iiiiri- 
wae the first chief whom Major Sladen met. atory rite, to shoar his fitness for the priestly 
Jiefore the Btirman ofiicials he maintained a office, the novice must climb a ladder with 
dogged silence about the route. In a private in- sword blades, sharp-edge uppermost, for steps, 
terview, after a little haggling, he was glad to and seat himself upon a platform thickly stud, 
accept Major Sladen’s terms. The greatest diffi- ded with the sharpest pikes. Major Sladep 
cully in treating with these chiefs was to find found the Ifat spirits very amenable to pm- 
an honest interpreter. One after another exag- senls, and the Iteetway genera llvjpnterp reted 
gerated the dangers of the road, and perverted the or»eIft^ in his favour. In vain, during long 
the statement of the Tsaubwa, triistinu tliat delay at Pnnsee, was a bullock offered to the 
their secret orders from Mandalay would bear gods to turn tluim away from the cause of the 
them out against, the penalties with which the British officers. Rupees were better than 

King threatened those who obstructed burnt-snerifice. The domestic intercourse of 

the expedition. An old Miiniporee woman, the Knkhyen is very loosely regulated. Jjjke 
who acted at one time as interi)reter, was beaten the Non-Aryan tribes on the Kastern frontier 
in the streets, Shikaries were forbidden to of Hengal, there is no restriction on intercoiirse 
show game to the Englishman Another difli- until marriage, but after that unchaslity of the 
culty was the change of British Indian rupees female is punished by death. The inirmr«, 
into the currency of the Shan and Kakhyen. beads and trinkets with which Major Slarlen’s 
This could not be effected ; and Major Sladen Expedition hnd been provided, attracted 
started with a determination to melt his silver crowds of females to the camp, each with a 
if the coins were not accepted. The issue little present in return for wliicli she hoped 
showed how they were appreciated. Porilyne, to carry away some finery, 
one of the first stages after Bhamo, will give us The Slitgl/po or Sintipho people wlio 
the picture of a Kakhyen village. The houses inliabit the eastern districts of Assam according 
are elongated bamboo sheds, with a portico to their own traditions “ descended from 
devoted to the cattle and poultry. Half the heaven ; but it is known that about four or live 
house is set apart as sleeping cells for the fami- centuries ago they migrated from a mountain- 
ly ; the other, forming an open ball running ons region on the horde* s of China, gradually 
iilong the whole length of the house, is a public advanced to the mnnntains skirting Assam, 
lounge. Here the stranger is admitted to Ka- ! and towards the close of the 1 8th century 
khycn hospitality. Kakhyen beer — a very established themselves on the low lands which 
good substitute for the English original, they at present ocenpy.’* — Cotp. Mylh. Hind. 
is put before the guests and the natives help />. 32R, 'I'he peoples called Mutiuk, Singpho 
themselves liberally. 'Hie chiefs are very fond proper, and Jili, form tjiree divisions of the 
of liquor. The Tsaubwa of Ponlyne several Bingpho group, Tlie country of the Mntful: 
times gave the party annoyance, after leaving lies at a short distance from where the Brah- 
Bhfimo, by his habits of intoxication. The mapootra rivpr enter the Assam valleVt d well- 
beer is drunk, when fresh brewqd, in plantain- ing close to the banks and principally on the 
leaf cups. The women wear a picturesque southern side. The people ai*e called Muttiik, 
jacket ornamented with lines of silver plates, Moran, and Moamerria or Mowameria, and 
chased and enamelled. The lower garment is are subjects of the Bursenapati, a vassal of the 
ft single cloth ornamented according to the taste rajah of Assam ; they are vaislmava hindus. 
and ability of the wearer. In the evening the They are in tribes, as the Khaplmk, Khanung,' 
villagers assemble and dance to an accompani- Khalang, and Noguum, and their language w 
ment of sticks, stepping off the side *‘crab- said to contain seven dialects, so different as 
fashion.^* When a villager dies, bis friends dance to render them almost unintelligible to one 
Touitd the body to propitiate the spirits called another. The Singpho proper are a powerful 
Nett ahd to drive away the soul from its intrusive population residing partly in Assam 
former habitation. THe iVir/f had to be pmpi- and Munnipur, and partly in the unexplored 
tiated before the British travellers could pro- east. They are of a mixed buddhist and pagan 
coed on theif journey. The Meetteay or priest creed, and live in separate villages under chiefs 
wrought himself into a devotional mood by called Gam. There are four tribes knnwn-^hfi 
tearing his hair, groaning, kieking and slrok- Thengai, Mayang^ Lnbrang and Mirip (Miri 
ing his bead and face. Fifteen rupees were laid Mru, &c). They have a domestic slavery, 
on a cloth and offered to tlm priest, through bondsmeri being pal W Hum-lao. They 

the spirits int^ polygamy. Properly is divided betweeii the 
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eldest and youngest brother, the intermediate savage and independent as their' name would 
remaining with these two as clansmen. lead us to believe. The former have a written 

1 he are conterminous with the Singpho language and even possess several copies of the 
proper. Their language being dingpho and ^ ilistory of theKiiigsof Arakan* 

flaro. All are Mongolian in phvsique, and are proba* 

The Kaku religion is more or less bud- bly of Burmese origin. Tin y have an honest 
dhist, and the chief object of their worship bright look, with a frank and merry smile; 
is Gautama. But they likewise worship the and tlioir look is a faithful index of their 
elements and their gods, amongst wlioiii are mental characteristics. They live in bamboo 
Megh Data, and Niiig Shi, to the latter of bouses raised above the malaria of tlie ground, 
whom they dedicate skulls of buffaloes and the They practice jooni {Cheena or Kuniari) 
skulls of their enemies whom they kill in bat- cultivation, burning down the jungle to prepare 
tie* })r.hHt\mm (Df'scriplive JUJmoloffi/) con- the soil for mixed seed scattered broad cast, 
siders the words Kaku, Kuki, Kakui and and moving off to a new site next season. 
Kakhyen to be identical. And they have a mild form of debtor slavery. 

The MulUilc is a l>ranch of the Singpho group, wliich Captain Lewin thinks we have too 
The principal tribes on the frontier of Upper suddenly interfered with, so that the hillmen 
Assam arc the Muttnk, the Khamti, and the fall victims to the usurer. Among the inde- 
Singpho. Tlie Bur Senaputtec or chief of the pendent tribes beyond the British border, 
Muttuk branch of the Singpho entered into an prisoners of war are sold like cattle.^ Their 
engagement in May 182G, whereby lie ar.know- wives are procured, while raids are also caused 
ledged the supremacy of the British, and bound by the usage of “ vvchrgeld,” which th (7 call 
himself to supply 300 soldiers in time of war. “goung hpo” or the price of a head. When 
The management of the country was left in his a villager dies, his friends charge the village 
own hands, except as regards capital oifeiices. which he may have last visited with his death. 
In January 1835 the obligation to supply and demand a price for his life. Tulyandry, 
troops was commuted to a money pHymeiit of however, does not seem to exist among tliese 
Ku pees 1,800 a year. In 1820, similur agree- tribes, though the women are so overworked 
ments bad been made with the Khamtee chief of and thus rendered so liable to disease Hint it 
Suddeya, but in 1839 they attacked the town might liave been expected. Kuids for women 
of Suddeya, and many persons, ms also Colonel seem to keep up the necessary supply. 
White, the Political Agent, was slain. Agiee- Captain Ijewin, in his Keport, draws many a 
ments were also made in May 1836 with the charming picture of rural courtship. ^ As 
Singpho, These tribes were implicated in among almost all the Tibcto-Burnian tribes, 
the Khamiee rising in 1839, but they were chastity is enforced only after marriage. All 
allowed to surrender under conditions. Many the unmarried lads sleep in one bouse in the 
of the Singpho clans have become extinct, village under the care of a goung ’* or head 
and the main body have left Asara for man. The merry-makings and customs wliicli 
Hookong, ill Upper Burmali.— are connected with this “ bachelor's hall,*' as 
Treaties, &c.,pag(i r27.; Colonel Dalton calls it, are the same as in 

also called Islamabad, in latitude the Kol and Goiul countries. In the hills 
22'" 20' 5. N., Ion. 91*^ 44' 1 E. is a town 7 marriages are unions of affection, not of con- 
miles from the north of the river of the same vciiience or interest. Girls marry at 16, lads 
name. Flag staff hill is 151 feet above the sea, at 19. The most favourite offering to a 
It is a large town of niahomedans and of the swcet-heavt is a flower, and the lover will 
Mug, a tribe, w'ho, as some writers suppose, often climb the bills before d.'iwn to procure 
inhabit many parts of the Malay peninsula, the white or orange blossom of some rare 
and the coast to the northward of it. The orchid for the loved ones hair. It be 
town stands on the north shore of an exten- mentioned, in passing, that the hair, being 
sive delta, formed by rivers wliicli issue from neither cut nor washed, but increased by a 
the lofty mounlains separating tins district chignon, is indescribably filthy, and that one 
from liurmah, rising 4.000 to 8,000 feet ; they of the most curious legends of the people 
are clothed with forests and inhabited by tiir- relates to the introduction of the louse by 
buleut races, conterminous with the Kuki, of Bengalees. I lie know how to make 

the Cachar and Tipperah forest, if indeed modest advances. One of Captain Lewin s 
they be not the same people. ! police sought a week’s leave of absence on this 

The hill tribes of Chittagong have been ground— “ A young maiden of such a village 
pushed up from Arakan. They call themselves has sent me flowers and birnee rice twice, as a 
by two names of pure Arakan origin— the token, and if I wait any longer they will say I 
Kvoung-tha, or sons of the river, and the am no man.** The language of flowers is well 
Toung-tha, or sons of the hills. The latter, known among the Kyoung- ilia. A leaf of 
t9 Which the Looshai belong, are the more or betel leaf, with betel nut and sweet spices 
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iriftidf, «coomf)!Mii«d^by t certain flower, meana 
V 1 love If much spice is put inside 

the leaf) and one corner turned in a peculiar 
way, it signifies “ come.” The leaf being 
touched with turmeric means ** I cannot come.’* 
A small piece of charcoal inside the leaf is 
** Qo, I have done with you.” The love songs 
are as pure as they are pretty, and no im* 
proper ditties are allowed in the hearing of 
the village maidena. As the lads and lasses 
Work ill a crowd, at harvest times, they res- 
pond in chorus, or when the leader has finish - 
<ed, the whole party break out into the hoia or 
bill call, like the ”jodel” of Switzerland, and 
«the eiy is taken up from hill to hill till it die 
away in the distant valleys. In their mode of 
kissing, instead of pressing lip to lip, they 
apply the mouth and hose to the cheek, and 
give a strong inhalation. They do not say. 

Give me a kiss but, “ Smell me.” 
The religion of these tribes is a mixture of 
buddhism and nature-worship. Captain Ijew- 
in describes a festival at the Mahamunnee 
temple in Arakaii. The bamboo is adored by 
some as the impersonation of the spirit of the 
forest. But wherever, as in the case of the 
Chuk-ma, the tribes come into contact with the 
Bengalee, they show a tendency to gravitate 
towards hindooism, the caste of which would 
soon kill the joyousneas and check the freedom 
of their life* 

Ths KAumia and Kuld tribes occupy 
the hills of Sylliet, Tipperah, and Chitta- 
gong; the Kuki at the tops of the hills 
and the Kbumia on the skirts. The Kuki are 
the ruder or more pagau race, though also 
tinctured with hinduism. They terra their 
chief deity Khojeia Puliang, to whom they 
sacrifice a Gyal and an inferior deity, named 
Sbem Saq, a rude block of wood, is put up in 
every quarter of a village : to him, a goat is 
offered, and tl>ey place before it the beads of 
the slain in battle, or the heads of animals 
killed in the chasR. The' Kuki say that they 
and the Mug are the offspring of the same 
progenitor. 

The CAuAma,nTe a race occupying the Toonia 
Joom mahals, a forest tract in tlie hills of the 
Chittagong district, along with Mug, Reang 
and Tipperah races, all more or less nomadic. 
Some one of these races, till lately performed 
human sacrifices annually, and in the year 
1 852, several of them were tried for murder by 
sacrificing. The place of sacrifice was a cleared 
district in the jungle and staked round with 
bamboos about six feet bigli. The sacrificial 
pole was a ** Phula bans,” a bamboo scraped 
and stripped at the edges, the hanging strips 
giving a rude notion of ornament. During the 
^lebratio^ of these Mcrifices at Agartollsb, a 
every evening at auaset, when every 


AryoMn promee is a narrow belt of land 
290 miles long, bemmed in between the lea 
and the Aeng or Youmadong range of moun- 
tains, which lies very near the coast. It ii 
traversed from north to south by a large river, 
the Koladyn, navigable for a considerable dii. 
tance into the interior; and by numerous 
smaller rivers, all of which have tidal channels 
and form a sort of delta along the coast which 
is skirted by many islands. From the prox- 
imity of the mountains to the coast, and their 
considerable elevation, the rain-fall is very great 
amounting to 160 and 180 inches annually. 
The races dwelling in the valley of the Kola- 
dyn and its afiiueuts are the Kuki, the Mru, the 
Sak, the Niru Sak, the Ka-rni, *ihc Ku-mi, 
the BaoKhyen the Kin-ni, Sbendu, and the 
Prou'ka nij, tribes professing a creed partially 
buddhist and partially pagan. 

J/uffA is a term which the British have 
given to the Arakanese but that people 
restrict it to the descendants of Arakanese 
by Bengali mothers. The Mup or Mu(/h 
race form six-tenths of the native populaliou 
of Arrakan. one-tenth being Burmese and the 
remainder Hindu* In Arakan and in the basin 
of the Irawadi, are several tribes of the same 
stock with the Burman, and their languages 
are in their present form so much akin to it 
that they may be almost considered as form- 
ing, with Burman, dialects of one tongue. 

Burmaht politically, is partly under British, 
partly under a Native rule. There had been 
embassies and commercial intercourse from 
the 16th century, but the first war between 
the two powers occurred in 1824-5-6 when 
much of the Amherst and Teiiasserim pro- 
vinces became occupied by the British. Ran- 
goon fell to a combined Naval and Military 
Force on the 14th April 1862 and when peace 
was declared all Pegu and Arakan were retain- 
ed by the British. Burmah is ruled by a kiug 
and by the Atwen-woon, or Burmese Privy 
Gouneillors, of whom there are four. They are 
inferior in rank to the Woon-gyi, but between 
them and the Woon-dook precedence is disput- 
ed. The Barmans proper occupy the valley of 
the Irawaddy, mixed with Karen, from L. 18^ 
N» to the delta. They are buddhists. Their 
language, the Burmese, is spoken in Arakan, 
in the valleys of the Irawaddy and Sitang, and 
in Tenasserim to the south of Tavoy. The 
Aracanese and Burmese are called Myamma 
and are of the same race. There are nume- 
rous Shan states far to the north-east, but 
they generally owe fealty to the Burmese mo- 
narch* The Burmans are lively, inquisitive, 
active, irascible and impatient. The Burman 
woman’s lower garment is a narrow olaih of 
various colors^ of a pleasing eonUrast, which 
deaoends genersUy from the widst or from below 
the arm to the feet. It is made to overlap 
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ind is taokad in in front, at the iraiftt, bni it 
if so narrow that most of the inner thigh 
is shown at each step. The young people are 
little restricted in their intercourse aud the 
marriage ceremony and that of divorce are 
simple, the women are naturally affectionate, 
very iiitelligcnt, engage largely in market and 
shopping business and even undertake ex- 
tensive mercantile transactions. The ruling 
races are the British and the Myama, which 
other nations pronounce Burma, but the tribes 
aud natives under their away are numerous 
Burmese history says that anterior tu the ad- 
vent of Gaudama, a nation dwelling between 
Nepaul and the Ganges was attacked and con- 
quered by the king of Oudh, from the west, and 
the people fled east until tiiey reached the 
valley of the Ira wady wiiere they settled and 
built a city which they called Tagoung, 100 
miles north of Ava. ' Tiiis event may have 
occurred whilst the Ariyan races were occupy 
iiig the Punjab, aud the face of the Burmaii 
supports that history as it has a Tartar origin 
stereotyped on it in characters that cannot be 
mistaken* 

A greater variety of nations and diversity 
of languages are found in further India, than 
in any other region of equal area, yet no one 
of them appears to be indigenous. Tiie Iiidu« 
European races have crossed the Brahma* 
putra and established themselves and their lan- 
guage ill Assam. The Tartars havo poured in 
from Tibet in the north and many tribes give 
indubitable evidence of Tibetan origin. On the 
east the Toiiquinese and Cocliiu (Chinese are 
known from their tongues to be offshoots from 
the Chinese, while the Malay tribes have come 
from the south up to 10^ N. and spread 
their language into the Mergui Archipelago, 

The Andaman people are not of tiie noriherii 
races but are & negro race similar to those in 
the interior of the great Nicobar. 

The Nicobar people, probably migrated from 
Sumatra, but the interior of great Nicobar Is- 
land is occupied by a negro race. 

Burmah bos the Tai or Shan on the east : 
the Malay on the south, the Kaffir and Hindu 
on tlie west and the Tartar and Chinese on the 
north, within these boundaries are many tribes 
with several synonyms, but nearly all may be 
referred to four great families, the Talaing, 
the Burman, the Karen and the Shan. 

The ancient capital of the Talaing was called 
Thadung, Thatung or Satung. Its ruins are still 
to be seen between the mouths of the Sitang 
and Salween rivers and the colonists seem to 
have been of hindu origin, possibly arriving 
several centuries before the Christian era. They 
seem to have extended their empire to Pep 
and Arakan, in the early centuries of the Chris- 
lian era, and to hare held sway for sixteen 
centuries. 


The Arakanese call themselves Ba*kaing : they 
are a branch of the Burmese who separated 
themselves from the main stock at a very early 
period. The people of India call them Mug, 
a name of unknown origin aud unknown to the 
Ha-kaing themselves. 

Mien, according to Colonel Burney and Lau 
Meen, according to Buchanan, are the Chinese 
names of Burmah, and Da-ma, spelled Mran-iun 
or Myamma is that portion of the Burmese who 
occupy the country above Prome. 

The Burmans, and still more the people of 
Aracan, Cassay, and Assam, who, no doubt, 
have intermixed more or less with the hindoos, 
have more beard, more prominent features, 
and a darker complexion than their neigh- 
bours to the south ; and this in proportion as 
they are respectively nearer to, or more distant 
from, the country of the Hindoos. 

Every male Burmati is tattooed in his boy- 
hood from the waist to the knees ; in fact he 
has a pair of breeches tattooed on him : the 
pattern is a fanciful medley of animaU and 
arabesques, but it is scarcely distinguishable 
save as a general tent, excepting on a rather fair 
skin. Erskine in his course in the Pacific, 
mentions that the natives of the Saraaoii or 
Navigator's Islands, have exactly the same 
fashion. 

The Pun^giji or Poon-gy^e, meaning Great 
Exemplar or Crest Glory, is the name by which 
the members of the monastic rule of buddhism 
are commonly known in Burmah. 

The Bilu, in the Burmese buddhist myths, 
are the equivalents of the hindu Kuksliasa. 
They are generally, however, described as 
engaged in ao^e humorous mischief. 

Burmese funerals are conducted with tumultu- 
ous rejoicing. On the occasion, in 1870, of 
burning the remains of the queen mother, 
the troops, with .the numerous elephants 
gaudily trapped placed here and then*, made the 
scene barbarously splendid. Following or pro- 
ceeding the bier were the princes and princesses, 
the queens with the Pakan Meng, the late king. 
He aud the first queen whose mother the deceas- 
ed was, walked in front of the bier. About a 
quarter to eleven the great inner gates were 
again thrown open for the exit of the king and 
retinue. H. M. was seated in a large gilded 
palanquin, borne on the shouhlers of some 40 
or 50 men, and was accompanied by four of bts 
daughtersHiid one son, all young. He, like all the 
others, was dressed entirely in white. Advanc- 
ing up to about ten yards from the front of the 
enclosure, the palanquin was halted, the retinuw ; 
md guards filing oil right and left and fQrmi% 
large hollow square. Prayers were said Ky 
several Phongye, the king gave directions as to 
he exact minute at which the cremation 
.0 commence, the bearers turned rounds the pre- 
cession was reformed, and moved inside the great 
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gates which were again partially closed, while 
(irumS) tom-toinis and cymbals were beaten, 
and trumpets soanded, amidst a tumultuous 
noise. The queeni princes, P^kau Meug, &c., 
returned to the palace shortly after the cremation 
was completed in the same order as they came 
out. The coffin was overlaid with gold to the 
extent of 7 ^ viss which was afterwards distri- 
buted among the Phoongye or to be applied to 
the building of a pagoda. Charcoal was em- 
ployed at the burning of the body and was kept 
at a red heat by numerous bellows placed all 
round. The whole of the body with the excep- 
tiou of a small part of the back of the skull was 
reduced to ashes or at least consumed onthc fire. 
This small piece, little bigger than a rupee, was 
placed ia a gold cup closed by a lid studded with 
rubies, while the remains of the cliarcoHl and 
ashes were placed in earthern-ware vessels to be 
carried to the river. The gold cup was confideil 
to an official who took his place in the hearse. 
Having arrived at the river bank, those de- 
puted for the purpose entered two gilded boats 
lashed together, but a little apart, wluch were 
rowed out into the centre of the stream. Here 
n halt was made, the bearer of the gold cup with 
it rolled up in his pulzoe jumped into the water 
and while he w'as underneath let it go. At the 
same time the jars of ashes had Liieir contents 
poured into the stream, thc^ man was picked up 
and there was an end of the whole. 

The Tibetan and Burmese idiom in a 
sentence is the reverse of the English, and 
Csoma de Koros says that the words lii a 
book seen by me,” would be translated into 
Tibetan “ me by seen book a in.” Many of tlie 
roots of the^e two tongues are of common 
origin, thus further indicating that they are 
cognate languages. Until recently human 
sacrifices were made. When the gates of the 
new city of Tavoy were erected about A. D. 
17S0, Dr. Mason was told by a witness 
that a criminal was put into the hole for each 
door post and the post thrown in so that 
the blood gushed up at the sides,— the object 
being that the slaughtered man’s spirit might 
become a iiat and hover about and haunt the 
spot and protect the gate. 

Talkng or Motif is the name of the natives 
of Pegu. The Burmese call them Talieng. The 
Siamese appellation is Ming-mon. Part of 
this population dwell on the Delta of the Ira- 
Wadi, ,Mon being the name used by themselves, 
for the native populations of Pegu, Moulmcin, 
Antherst and Martaban ; but th^ir neigh- 
bours call them Talieng, and the same names 
Mon or Talieng are given to the vernacular 
language of Pegu.. The alphabet, like that «f 
the TMy and Burmese, is of Indian origin, 
being essentia Ay that of the Pali form of 
speech, and like all alphabets of this kind, it 
embodies a buddhist literature. Ihe Mon 


language is quite unintelligible to a Burmese 

or Siamese. 

The Talaing language has the intonations 
charHcteristic of the Chinese family, but to a 
much less extent than the Chinese itself, the 
Tai or the Karen. The roots are principally 
monosyllabic ; but this language is remarkable 
for its numerous compound consonants. Like all 
other ludu-Chinese languages, grammatical dis- 
tinctions are made by particles prefixed or suffix- 
ed. In its vocables, it is the most isolated 
language in further India, but it has a radical 
affinity with the language of the Ho or Kol, 
Ihe Talaing people call themselves Mon. 
which has this bearing on their origin that a 
Ilo or Kol tribe are called Moondah and Mon. 

The Eastern portion of the Burmah district 
from the Yoraadoung to the Lemroo river is 
mountainous and hilly. 'Ihe hill men living on 
the eastern frontier are Kliyen, xMroo-khyen, and 
Koo. The Khtjen differ from the Burmese in 
dress, language and habits : they occupy 
both banks of the Lemroo river from tiie 
Wah Kheong to the Khee Kheong and the low 
hills west of the Jcgaeiulong range visible from 
the plains, to the valley of the Tarooe Kheong 
and ihe low hills and plains within the Tandan, 
Ganacharnin, Prwanrhay and Dainboong circles. 
They are a quiet, inoffensive people, and number 
3,304 souls who pay land revenue and capita- 
tion tax to the, amount of Rs. 3,883. 

Mroo Kkyen — The most northern village 
occupied by the Mroo Khyen, paying revenue, 
is Sikeharoa, situated 14 miles north of the 
junction of the 8aeng Kheong with the Lemroo 
river, fhe Mroo Khyen occupy the valleys of 
the Wah Kheong, Saeng Kheong, Man Kheong 
and that part of the valley of the Lemroo be- 
tween Peng Kheong and Saeiiig Kheong. They 
number 4,020 souls of whom 37 cultivators pay 
ail annual revenue of Rs. III. 

The Koo occupy the mountainous coun- 
try near the sources of the Lemroo river 
and its priricipal feeder the Peng Kheong, 
within the 22nd parallel of north latitude, west- 
ward of the Yomadoung range ; they have never 
paid any revenue and it is only after entering 
the hills for S or 10 days, that thefir^ villages 
of these wild people are met with. The approxi- 
mate number of houses is 2,897, and allowing 
5 persons for each house, the number of inha- 
bitants may be estimated at about 14,485. 
Those living on the Peng Kheong hove inter- 
course with the neighbouring Ku-mi of the 
Koladyn circle, from whom they differ but little 
in their habits.—/. //. Lonely E$q,^ tA Vol- 
32 of 1864 of B, A, Jour, 

The races of Burmah are as under : 

Talaing, Peguan, or Mon. 

A. BURMESE TRIBES WHO SPEAK 
BURMESE. 

Burmese proper or Mrnma. 
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Amkanese. Karen, is a Burmese word applied to most 

of the mountaineers in Pegu and southern Bur- 
Kwiyan. mah. Some of them are known as the white, 

Toongooer; rod and black Karen, from th« colours of their 

'favoyer, a branch of an Arakanese colony clothes ; also Burmese Karen and Talaing 
ofBurmans. ^ . Karen, as dwelling amongst these nations. 

laur, l au, or lo, or Jo, or is a small They are not a prior race in Burmah. The 
Burmese tribe dwelling in the valley ot the Yaii Shan call tliem lang, pronounced in the differ- 
river, great traders and the chief carriers and ent parts of Bunnah as Ten, Yeiii, Yen-ban 
pedlars of northern Burmah. and Yeu-seik. The red cl-ithed Karen call 

ZeOeing or Yebain, Bormm Karen, a very themselves Ka-Ya ami some of the B’ghai clans, 
diny people, in the valley of the Setaug above Kay-ay. They describe tliemselves us having 
Uminglioo. They rear the silk worm and weave come from the north, and crossed the great sand 
ailk. desert that separates China from Tibet. They 

jPyte, the Burmese who occupied Prome, dis- believe that formerly lliey had books. The 
tinct from the Burmese proper. name Karen embraces several distinct tribes* 

Kado, a Burmese tribe now scattered over speaking widely different dialects of one lan- 
the interior of the Monyecii district and that guage. But all tlie Karen family between the 
of Fyeenzala, west of the Irawaddy. mouths of the Tennsserim and sources of the 

J)anu or Dhanoe or D'hanu or Dlianao, a Sitang arrange themselves into the Sgau tribes, 
rude Burmese tribe near M’we yen. the Pwo tribes and the B’gliai tribes. 

B. SHAN OR TAI TRIBES, ( a .) Sgau tuibes. 

The S/tan or Tai, are a part of the Tai Speak the Sgau dialect As the seaboard is 
who encircle Burmali on the east and north approached the Sgau and ihe Pwo are found 
from the gulf of Siam to Assam and the Brah* mingled together from Bnssein to Mergni. 
maputra. The powerful Siamese, on the cx- They are, however, found from Mergui in Lnt. 
treme South East are the youngest, but the 12 N. to Prome and Tounghoo in Lat. 19 N, 
most powerful member of the Shan family : a few have passed westerly into Arakan, 
and exceping the Siamese, the whole Tai race and on the East they have wandered to the 
are now tributary to surrounding nations. They east of Zirnmay over the watershed that 
trace their origin to an otfshoot from the Laos, separates the Meinam from the Salween. They 
whom tl»ey formerly denominated (Ireat Tai, are the most numeious of all the Karen tribes* 
while they called themselves Little Tai. They They wear a white tunic, with a few horizontal 
were originally tributary to (’ambodia, but be- bamls of a red colour near the bottom, and 
came independent A, 1), 1350. from this, they are called White Karen, AVhere 

The on the extreme North West, came the population is sparse they cultivate ■ the 

into Assam about the beginning of the 12lh most favorable spots, first., before hewing down 
century, about the same time that the Siamese the trees abjuring the departure of all evil, and 
went south. then dibbling in the rice seed, which they do 

Before the 13lh century, then, the Tai form- not sow broad cast like the Burmese, planting 
ed a compact body on the East and perhaps also cotton, capsicum, iDuian corn, and Job’s 
north of Burmah probably .pressed on by the , tears between the rows They also tish largely, 
Moghuls inChina.Kublai Khan having fixed'liim- | for they cat all creatures, lizards, snakes, deer, 
self in Assam in the time of the first Ahorn chief. | wild hog, elephant, rhinoceros, wild ox, buffalo ; 

The exact position of the Great Tai, the Laos they gather the wild cardamum, or wash for tin. 
of geographers, is unknown. They have no meclianical art, hut some of the 

Lao or Lau or Laioa or VYa, is a wild tribe women weave aud embroider. ^ Their betrothals 
on the mountains between the Irawaddy and are in infancy and the married couple early 
the Meenan north of the latitude of Ava. There associate, but there are frequent separations, 
is a small settlement in Amherst. The term All the Sgau and the Pwo burn their dead, but 
Lau or Lawa is applied by the Chinese to all a bone is taken from the ashes and in the dry- 
the chief nations on the S.W. frontier of Yuiian. season is buried with a festival, with music 
One writer calls the feudatory tribes in Yuiian and dancing. The bone is placed in a booth 
by the term Lolo or Lao, called Shyans by the and around it the articles belonging to the der 
Burmese. Some writers regard the Lao as ceased are hung with a torch at the head and 
a distinct tribe of Shan. another at the foot to represent the mom* 

PalouTig or Tedoa, a Shan tribe north and ing and evening stars, 
east of Bamo. ^ ^9^’^ Maunepgha occupy the hills be- 

Phwon or Mwoon, a Shan tribe on the tween the Youk-tha-wa and Meet>gnan creeks 
Irawaddy above Ramo. ’ dialect is different from the Sgau. 

Karetl are divided into the Sgau, Bghai, Pwo The Paku dwell south of the Mopgha tribe of 
nd Shan Karen and have nine distinct dialects. thePwo cast of theMau-ne-pgha in the watershed 
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iM^Mreeti the and Salween. They wear 
tt white tunie without stripes. 

The JFewa dwell on the eastern side of the 
watershed between the Sitang and Salween. 
They are in the lowest stage of the civilization, 
and wear the cast offciotlies of their neighbours, 
(d.) Bohai thibes. 

Occupy all the country from the Sitang 
to the Salween rivers and from the mouth 
of Thouk-Ye*khat creek to near the Bri- 
tish boundary and the Shan state of Mo- 
bhya. They speak two distinct dialects, the 
B*ghai and the red Karen, both of which are 
more nearly related to the Sgau than tiie Hwo, 
there being no final consonants in either. They 
dwell south of theKa. They are more savage 
than the other Karen tribes and little is known 
of them except that they make forays and kidnap 
their neighbours. Bach village has a single rais- 
ed and palisaded and fenced house with a walk 
down the centre and "a hearth fur each family, 
and one with 75 hearths has been seen. *A 
stranger can only approach with a guide. On 
his hrrival a place is pointed out for him to sit, 
and if he move, he is speared as an enemy. A 
ladder during the day time leads to a trap door. 
They are known as the Bghai, by the Paku 
ami Sgau. They bury their dead in coffins 
like those of the Chinese, made of a single log 
of wood, with a hollow place for the corpse. 
They are subdivided into the Bgliai-ka-ten, 
or B’ghai who wear a tunic with perpendi- 
cular red bauds on a white ground, and 
are named by the Burmese according to their 
localities leik bya*gie and leik-bya gnay, or 
great and little butterflies. The other division 
wear short white trowsers, and are again sub- 
divided into the B’ghai-mu-btai, the Eastern 
B’ghai or red Karen, who dwell beyond the 
eastern mountains in the valley of the Salween ; 
and the Bghai-ko-hta or upper IVghai, because 
they reside on the rivers above them, but to 
these, the Burmese give the name of Ka-yen, 
Ayiangor wild Karen They rear the silk worm. 
They eat dog’s ffesh without salt, and rice with- 
out vegetables. They are wretched barbarians, 
Burmah, pp* 11-88. 

Lay May ? or Black Necks are a smalt 
Bghai tribe N. £• of Tounghoo whom the 
Bghar call Pray. 

Atana Manau called by the Hed Karen, 
^^Pray,’’ dwell between the Sgau and Ked Karen. 

Bghai-mu lUay^ or K^ren-ni, the Red>Karen 
Oali themselves Ka-ya, their term for a man. 
The Shall call them Yang-laing which also sig- 
nifies Red Karen. The men wear short white, 
trowsers with perpendicular black or white 
stripes, or black ground with red or white 
stripes. The women have a red or black 
turban, with a square cloth, tied by the two 
comers over the right shonlder like a Roman- 
toga. They also have a petticoat, - The men 
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go armed and each has a pony: eveiy Red Karen 
has hia back tatooed with radiating lines. They 
dwell on a table-land several thousand feet high 
undulating, with good soil and many springs! 
Their country is the finest in southern 
Burmah, and their villages amount to about 
two hundred with from one hundred to four 
hundred houses in each. They are skilled in the 
arts, are vigorous, hoe their land, and use cattle 
with panniers. They take spirituous liquors 
largely. Many of the population are slaves, 
"the Karen-ni are civil, good tempered and 
intelligent ; but they eviuce great ferocity iu 
their forays. 

Lwfty-lohug, a Karen tribe met by Mr. Tracey 
dwelling s»uth of the Ka khyen, on i he edge 
of the Table-land west of lakeNyouiig Ywe, two 
degrees north of T\mnghoo. They dress like 
and are doulitless a branch of the Red- Kartu.— 
Mason, Burmah, 641. 

Ying^ban, a tribe supposed to belong to the 
Red Karen, whose dress and language they 
use, they dwell about lUO miles north of 
Tounghoo. 

(c.) Pwo TRIBES. 

Are eight in number and speak the Pwo 
dialect. The Pwo and the Sgau as we ap- 
proach the sea -board, are found mingled 
more or less together from Bassein and the 
Sitang to Mergui living in the same villages, 
but apart from, though more numerous than 
the Sgau. The Sgau call them Pwo, but tlicir 
own name is Sho, and the Burmese call them 
Meet-kliyen, or iti some sections Talaing Karen. 
They are muscular and prefer the plains. All 
the Pwo burn their dead. 

Shoung, dwell on the Shoung, a tributary of 
the Sitang, on the northern boundary of 'foun- 
ghoo, they call themselves Shoung-khi-pho, or 
sons of the head waters of Shoung.— i/asoa 
Bunnah, p, 92. 

Kay or Ka, dwell east and north of the 
Shoung, calling themselves Ka, but Kay by the 
Bghai, the Red Karen calling them Pa-htonng 
and the Burmese Gay-kho. They are a puzna- 
cious race. They rear the silk-worm and make 
and wear silk. When a chief or owner of slaves 
dies, provisions and one slave is* said to be 
buried with him, to be his attendant in the 
next world. They dwell on both sides of the 
boundary at Tounghoo. separating British 
Burmah from the Ava territory. They speak a 
dialect of Pwo. 

Tara dwell north and east of the Ka and 
west of the Red Karen. The Burmese call 
them Belu, but they style themselves Kbu-h’tai 
They shave the head, leaving two aide locks* 
The Turn or Khu-hta, are the, most nor- 
them of the tribes of Burmah with whose IsQ" 
guage any acquaintance hai been made. They 
speak a dialeot of Pwo.-*-Jlfw» 
pp, 89 , 91 , 92 , 
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Vtip^ghaf occupy the nnge of hills be- 
tween Tliouk-ye-khat and Kannie creeks, 
skirting: the ttgbai on the west. 

Ediiu or JlasJiwif occupy the watershed 
between the Thouk-ye khat and Poung-louns^. 

Thoungthi!^ or louthern mountaineers, Me 
scattered through Cambodia, Biirmah proper 
and the Shan states and are seen at Mergui 
and Tavoy. 

Khgen or Kayn or Chm, a considerable 
tribe on the Yoma mountains that stretch from 
Arnkan to the Naga hills and scattered in small 
settlements on the north of Pegu as far as 
Tounghoo. Dr. Mason regards them as Ka« 
rf^n, Yule thought them Kooki, and Phayre 
regarded them as Burmese. They tattoo the 
faces of their women, to mar their beauty. 
They call themselves Shyou or Shyu — Sho, and 
the Burmese st}le them Pwo-meet-khyeu, river 
Kliyen. 

id,) Shan karkk. 

The Shan word for Karen is Yang, softened 
into the Burmese Yen, hence several Karen 
tribes, with Yen as an affix. 

Yen or Yeiriy a tribe mixed with the Shan, 
east of Ava, tolerably civilized. 

Ym>»eik inhabit the Shan states east of 
Ava, civilized. 

Ying^bauy reside north of the Bed Karen* 

Pandnng, 

Toung^yo^tkay sons of the mountain range, 
a barbarous race in the interior, east of Ava. 

Black harm dwell in the Shan country, 
north of Moby a and wear a black dress. 

(e.) MiscELLANious Thibes. 

K’a-B’/iyea or /Ca~JCoo dwell east of Bamoo 
Mr. Kincaid identifies the tribe with the 
Siamese term Singii-pho, which the Bur- 
mese pronounce Thing ban, and is a terra 
applied by the Shan and Burman to all the 
tribes dwelling north of Mo-goung. Captain 
Hannuy describes them as perfect savages in 
appearance, with long faces and straight noses. 
They arc nominally tributary to the king 
of Ava. They bear a strong resemblance to the 
Karen. They yield a nominal tribute to tho 
king of Burmah ; but have never been subdued. 
They dwell lo the east of Bamau and the people 
of all that region live in great dread of them on 
account of their savage ferocity in kidnapping 
and selling into slavery the neighbouring tribes 
with whom they are constantly at war. They 
are said to be addicted to the use of ardent 
spirits. The Karen regard them as a tribe of 
B’gbai, They are of a handsome figure but 
dark and slender. The women wear a long frock 
like the white Karen, but of a dark red colour. 

iCa-ml, Kumi, Kimi, Kum-m, or BAu- 
wi, Kami signifying man, are a Bunnese 
tribe in Araean. 

a amall tribe in Arakan, whose Urn* 
fuage is affined to Burmese. 


ATocb or AkoM, B tribe of the head wafers of 
the Kola dan river, beyond the Arakan boun- 
dary. 

Sak or TJmky called Chalu by the Bengali, 
are a small tribe, who inhabit the eastern 
branch of the Nauf-river in Arakan. 

Mrut fi tribe in Arakan, occupy the hills be- 
tween Arakan and ChiltaKong ; they seem of 
the same lineage as the Myamroa. 

ShendoOy call themselves lleuma, and dwell 
in the mountains north of Arakan. 

8dung or Salony a tribe who occupy the 
islands of the Mergui Archipelago, to the south 
of Tavoy. They are fishers, for the sea-slug. 
They reside in their boats, which are good : 
are decently clad and intelligent : and arc in- 
clined to settle in villages and cultiv<*ite. They 
dig up the slug at the low water of spring 
tides during the N. E. monsoon. 

Pttlong, a trilic lying around Barao on the 
Ka-Kliyen river. 

Yau , — A tribe who inhabit the skirts of the 
Arakan mountains westward of Pagan, and 
who speak a peculiar dialect of Burmese. — 
Laiham. 

The Karen dialects ol the lower Ira wadi and 
Tenasserim, arc more closely assimilated with 
the Yuma languages than with the Burman. 
Karen has been more assimilated to the Burman 
phonology, but it has remarkable affinities with 
the Mon Anam, or Mon Lau alliance. Glos- 
sarially it is mainly Tibelo-Ulira Indian of 
the earlier form or that which characterises 
the Yuma and Naga Manipuri languages* 
Mr. Logan {J, L A, Fehrua'i’y and March 
1853) observes that no information had then 
been obtained respecting the languages of the 
Karen-ni or Red Karens, the Ka-Kui, the 
Kub, the Ka du the PMiwon, the Pa-long, 
the Ka-Khyen, the Lawa and the Khu- 
nung of the Ira wadi and the Salwin basins. 
Ka-ren is said to mean wild man. They are 
found in small communities scattered over 
twelve degrees of latiludn and ten of longitude, 
from the table land of Tibet, to the banka of 
the Menam, and from the province of Yunau 
in China to the bay of Bengal. Their whole 
number has been estimated at five millions. 
Dr. MacGown includes amongst them, the 
Ka-Khyien, Khyien, Kerami Karen-ni or Bed 
Karen, the Pwo and Sgau Karen, who pos- 
sess characteristics so much in common as to 
justify them in being regarded as divisions 
or fragments of one nation. They . possess a 
Caucasian class of features with long faees and 
straight nosea. They are remarkable as free 
from idolatry. A few have become buddhists, 
and atheists are met with. They have no priest- 
hood. They have nevertheless a religion of 
extraordinary purity. They ere addicted to a 
considerable extent to Nat worship, denioncdar 
try or pncttinatolatry. To propitmte these ipi^ 
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nU in the rivera^liilla, plains and trees, they sa- forbids idolatry. They are remarkably pre- 
cridea buffaloes, swine and fowls. A portion pared for evangelization. They bury their dead 
of them worship their ancestors and make but a bone is taken to represent the person, and’ 
offerings to their manes. They commonly burn at a convenient season it is carried to some 
their dead. Those under the Burmese sway stream and the assembly sing a dirge around it. 
are less favorably circumstanced than the Siam* A bangle is suspended from a string and 
«se. They are guilty of drankenness and are omens are drawn. The Karens paint the two 
filthy. But they are truthful, continent, hospi- posts of their doorways, the one red the other 
table, kind and religious. Their traditions of white. Karens walk round the dead to make a 
the deity, creation and sin, are those of tiie Old smooth path like the Bhotani in procession round 
Testament and they anticipate great temporal theshiinesof Buddha and like Jews who walk 
prosperity under a new coming king. Their seven times round the coffins of their friends, 
traditions point to an fsraclitish origin and they The Jewish priests in offering oblations Fs. 
are by some supposed to l)e sn Israelite band, xxvi, 6, walked round the altar seven times, 
though they do not practice circumcision. The The Assam hill tribes like Karens consider 
first convert to Christianity was Ko Thah Byu the touch of the dead pollution, as in Numbers 
who was baptised at Tavoy in 18*28,— but be- xix, 13, *• whosoever toucheth the dead body 
fora his death in 1841, there were 1,300 native of a man and purilieth not himself, deffieth the 
disciples. The missionaries amongst them have tabernacle of the Lor<i, because the water of se* 
been Mr. Boardman, Miss Macombe and paration was not tinkled upon him he shall be 
Messrs. Mason, Wade, Bciinet, and Abbot, and unclean.*’ Karens are smaller than the Burmans 
in 1851 the converts were estimated at 20,000. but are said to differ in separate localities. Tln^y 
Several of their dialects have been reduced to are said to be handsomer as a race, than the 
writing, some in Roman, some in Burman Mon, according to the European standard, 
character, and the scriptures translated. — Jour, Ti»e white Miaou-tsef who occupy the hill 
Arch, June 1861. — Dr. Moore, {on the Lost country of central China, present many points 
Trihe»^) mentions that tliey call themselves also of resemblance to the Karens. They are brave, 
P’lai (Pali ?) On the river Sal wen, they main- independent, and at certain intervals sacrifice 
tain a degree of independence but in all other an ox without blemish to the great Father. U 
parts of Burmali are in a depressed condition, is amongst the Miaou-tse that the old Testa- 
Karens are high in domestic condition. Their ment is said to have existed from time imme- 
women arc on an equality. They regard poly- 1 morial, which they say came to them from hea- 
gamy as a sin. Tiieir morality is superior. | ven 2,000 years ago. 

But they are intemperate in honor of visitors and The Toxmjiliu dwell between the Sitang and 
at festivals. Their hospitality to strangers of the Salwin and in Amherst Province, and are 
every class is extremely generous. They have in their dialect more closely connected with the 
reception, cooking, and sleeping apartments. Yuma languages than with the Burman. The 
Theyraise large produce from the soil. Theirper- Toung thu has a large glossarial agreement 
aoiial appearance and dress are Jewish. They with Karen, but it has special affinities with the 
wear the beard, which the Burmese pluck from Kumi and otbar Yuroi dialects and particularly 
the roots. 'I’he men and women wear a tunic, with the Khy-eng. The Toungthu are Islam- 
that of the men embroidered in the loom, that ized Chinese and are said to resemble the Ana- 
of the women by the needle. Their clothing is niese, but as their dress resembles that of the 
wholly dissimilar from that of the Burmese. A Anamese this may create deception. They oc- 
fourth of their words are Burmese the rest like ciipy a portion of province Amherst, and are 
Singpbo and Pli. Their words terminate in a the only peoplethere whounderstandthe plough, 
vowel. This connects them with the Pali, and This has a metal blade. They are esteemed 
also with the Bhotani and Ahom, whose Ian- good cultivators. 

guage is likewise so distinguished. Their word Kala^ in Burmah, is a term applied to a 
for the deity is Y'uwah. Javo is the word in native of India but, more extensively, to any 
Tibet and Bhotan for the Supreme Being. But western foreigner, such as an Arab or a Euro- 
the Lamas of Bhotan also use Ow-ah-n-’chu. pean. Major Phayro supposes it to have been 
They propitiate evil spirits. There are two sets, derived from a name given to the aborigical 
one sacrificing hogs and fowls to evil spirits, races of India, which is still traceable in the 
but the other called P?erai, will not sacrifice to scaitcred tribes of Kol, Kuli, &c , &c. 
evil spirits and regard hogs with detestation. Kling^ is the Malay term for a native of 
They say that formerly they sacrificed oxen. India evidently derived from the ancient king- 
Karens employ wizards to curse their enemies, dora of Kslinga though Newbold supposes 
They have a knowledge of the creation, of the Kling a corruption from Teling or Telinga* 
introduction of sin and death, and of eating the The ChuUah and Kling comprehend the traders 
fruit of the tree of death similar to the Jewish, and settlers, both mussulmans and hindus, 
They look for a Saviour, Their moral code from the Coromandel coast* These names 
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have been given to them by the Malays from except upon . state occasions. Both men and 

the earliest times of the ancient commercial women have the hair shaved from their heads, 

intercourse subsisting between this part of Asia with i he exception of a small round patch 
and Irrdia.— a British Settleimnts^ which is left between the crown and the fore- 
Vol. /, 8. head. This being brushed up, is made to stand 

Shuay Dayoa pagoda of Rangoon, is in on end, which gives them a scared appearance, 

height 321 feet, above the platform and 487 The Talapoin or priests are enormously dispro- 
feet , above the ground level. The height of portioned to the rest of the inhabitants. In 
the great Shwe Madan at Pegu is 334 feet Bankok alone their numbers exceed thirty 
above the platform. The former sacred pile thousand. The Siamese Proper occupy the 
of the Burmese, tlie Shuay Dagon, lies aboiu two ower part of the Meuam. Indeed the valley 
miles non h of Rangoon, and is built on ground of the Meuam throughout ifs whole course 
that rises gradually from the liver side to a is excliiaively T*hay, and the T'hay attain 
height of seventy or eighty feet. The pagoda Hieir highest civilization, on the nlluvisl 
is a stupendous mass of solid masonry : and lelta of their river. The old capital Ayiithia, 
siajids on two terraces which face tiic four founded in 1351, was abandoned in 1751 
cardinal points. The upper one is 900 feet ’or Bankok lower down the river. No 
long and 685 feet broad : the face of tl»e buibl- dialect of the T’hay is intelligible to a Burmese, 
ing is octagonal with a circumference of 1,835 The alphabets also differ, but on the whole the 
feet. The area on which it stands is 800 tcet essentials of their civilization is the same, the 
square. Its surface is one dazzling blaze of gold chief difference being in ibe language* The 
and forms a magniOcent obj ct, as it rears its Laos alphabet slightly differs from that of the 
lofty height from cluslera'of beautiful mango, Siamese Proper, but practically speaking, the 
cocoanut and other eastern trees.— 283. language is spoken with remarkable uniformity 
Winter's Burmah^ p, 8. over the whole T’hay area, and the Siamese 

BamaUj is a frontier town of the Burman, Proper, the Laos, the Slisn dialects and the 
kingdom, near which, in the Burmese tradi- Kharati are one. Many foreigners, Chinese 
lions, their ancestors formerly dwelt. and Cochin-Chinese, reside in Siam, also Portu- 

PagaUf a Burmese town where Captain Yule guese, French, British and Dutch.* Pali is the 
found all the details of the architecture of Hindu sacred literature of the Siamese, and is called 
origin; and it is known that Anoratha, or Pali, Bali, and Paea Makata (Bliashn Magadha) 
Anoratha Sauraen, when be established budhisra the language of Magada. Gambling in every 
ill Pagau, built all the pagodas and temples in form, as with the Chinese and Malay, is com- 
Pagau after the exact models of those then mon, in rock fighting, fish fighting, cricket 
existing in Thatung or Sailing, of the same size, fighting and lotteries. The Mcnam rises and 
and in the aame order. Such is the testimony falls like the Nile, the Indus, the Ganges, the 
of Talairig tradition, and lie believes of Talaing Brahmaputra and the Irawadi. 
history.— Yule, p. 9, Khamti^ are a Siamese population be- 

Siam . — The people of this country, consist longing to the same stock as the Siamese, their 
of the Siamese Proper, the Kharati, 'the Laos language containing nearly all the Siamese 
and the Shan, who form the I ’hay or Siamese words, and their creed and alphabet being, 
group. The Siamese are pliysically superior Siamese. 

to the natives of the Indian Archipeiago, if we Tne Laos arc a people of the Siamese or T’hay 
except those of Bali ; indeed the Balinese and group, the most civilized of whom occupy the 
Siamese bear a striking resemblance to each vrdley of the Menaro and its feeders ; those of 
other. .The natives of Siam often attain a the west are called ibaung-Khao or white 
height about the middle size, and are generally bellies, because they do not tattoo themselves 
well made. The hue of their skin is a shade like the Thaung Dari or black bellies. Tlia 
darker than that of the Chinese, but they have Phi-pbrai and the Phidok are their wood de- 
fairer complexions than the Malays and Javan- mons. I’he Tbevada are their tutelaiy deities.' . 
ese. The dress of both men* and women The Laos dwell in Zimmay, also spell Chang- 
consists of a piece of cloth wrapped round the mai and Xieng-raai, on the Menam betweea 
waist, one end being brought between the legs 19'’ and 22® N. L. due north of Siam proper 
and fastened behind, which’ gives this portion and due west of the Burmese frontier, with 
of their attire the appearance of a pair of trow- Lsphun and Lakhon, two small territories at- 
sers* ‘ In addition to the above mentioned dra- tached : there are 20 waterfalls on the Menanv 
pery, the women wear a piece of cloth wrapped between Zimmay and Bankok. The Laos are 
ronhd the body, under the arms, but the men buddhiat ; their language is the same as that 
content themselves with the nether garment of the Siamese. Balt is the chief article of 
before described, not even those belonging to barter. The Laos alphabet more rcsemblei 
the higher classes, cumbering the upper part of that of Kambogia than that of Siam ^ they use 
tie Miy with a single paiticlc of clothing rice and distil and use a liquor from it. 
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Siai^, the poor are buried or e;EpOBed to 
be^U of pfey ; above tbe lowi et class the 
dSBOeaaed after the bowels have been extracted^ is 
laid io a wooden coffin externally lacquert^d and 
gilt and this is placed for some days on a high 
table* In the tneaiitime, the priests light up 
tapers,, burn perfumes under the coffin, and 
ohimt funeral hymns at night. A procession 
of iwlatives and* friends dressed in white and 
<6Tered with white veils follow the corpse, 
ilesidc it; are borne figures of various animals 
oar singularly shaped monsters carved out of 
bamboo and the accompanying talapoins ex- 
eUini ** we must all die, we are all mortal/’ 
The mourners attest their sorrow by their tears 
and often hire women for the express purpose, 
'{^be body is then taken from the coffin and 
piiaced naked ou the pile which is set fire to 
and the remains are scorched. The body is 
then reploced in the coffin and deposited 
under one of the pyramids erected about the 
temple. Graves are held sacred among the 
Siamese and their vioUtion is considered as a 
hirinoua offence. They refuse the honor of 
burning to peisoris killed by accident, by iit^ht- 
ning, to the stiil-born, to those who die in 
ohild-birth, or from smali-pox, and to sui- 
cides. The remains of such are either thrown 
intp the water or. exposed to the beasts of prey. 

DescHfiive Ethn, Bari' 8 ArchU 

'peUt0b,p, 168 . 

^ JCamhogia is a small kingdom lying between 
8iain and Cochin-China, containing about 
ft00,000 people of whom 4-5tfa8 are the 
liaiive Kho. it contains the four provinces, 
Ipdtiaat, Kampong Sunk. Kampong and Kain- 
pot Son. Kambodia or Cambodia was anciently 
called Karophucha, its modern name is 
Khmer. It was formerly an independent 
kingdom from 8| to 20^ of N. Lat., but 
for three centuries its influence lins been on 
the decline. Cochin China on the one side, 
gnd Siam on the other having appropriated 
large portions and only four provinces, two 
Ibhdward and two maritime, now remain to it. 
lib commerce ia in rice, ivory, silk and carda- 
moms* l^he whole of the coast from Kamas, 
in Kambodia, quite up to what is called by 
the Btmqse Lem Samme-san, tlie Cape Liaiit 
djf Europeans, is an uninterrupUd Archipelago 
bjf beautiful islands, Sovtreignty over the kiug- 
dom of Cambodia, is claimed by Siam and 
^ochifi China, and the Cambodian prince, 
tmUie to. resist either of the sovereigns pays 
ifibiite (o both* The chain of moimtains, 

w^ch, divide Sis fi'om Cambodia is little 
kfipwQ; but where it has bet n seen or viaited 
the' elqyatiqns are fouiiri to be of a moderate 
clqthed with, vegetation, 

^ are no longer a distinct 

and iQi^qQdent^ jMnUon, tfip oastqru part 

of thelif ieiiitory bating bw by. 


XKPU; 

the Cochin Chinese and the western fgUy taken 
possession of by the Siamese and the latter, 
with the co-operation of the Kambojans 
under ibeir rule, have retaken Pen*nom-peD, 
on tlie g^-cat river called Me Kong. 

From this place north to the sources of 
the river, it is believed, the. Coehin- 

Ciiitiese have no possessions on the west side 
of the river. It is known that the river has 
numerous outlets to (he sea, whether these are 
all ill possession of the Cochin-Cbinese is 
doubtful, but. it may be stated that the Me 
Kong is the western boundary of Cochin-Chiiia 
and consequently the eastern boundary of Siam. 
The only pan of the coniinent of Asia, the Malay 
peninsula excepted, \n which the Malays have 
settled and to which tlieir language has ex- 
tended, is Kambodia, correctly Karoboja, 
which appears to be a Malayan word. Jq 
that country, they seem to have esiablisiied a 
little independent prinripality called Champa, 
well known both in Malay and Javanese 
story. Both the Malays of the peninsula 
and the Javanese appear lo have carried on a 
commercial iniercourse with Champa, and (lie 
same commerce still goes on between Champa 
and the British settlement of Singapore. The 
Cambodians who are subjects of Siam occupy 
the southern districts of the Mc-kong down 
to the frontiers of Cochin China. Up to the 
latitudes 12^ to 13° N. tribute is said to be 
regularly paid especially by the fertile provinces 
Bataleang. The river of Kamboja is one of the 
largest in Asia. It is said to have its origin 
in a lake within tlie Chinese province of 
Yu- nan, and to be navigable for boats even 
before it enters the kingdom of J.jao, between 
the tw’Cfitysecond and twenty-third degrees of 
north latitude. It falls into the sea by. three 
mouths, between the ninth and eleventh de- 
grees. These three embouchures are known 
to ICuropean navigntors by the names of the 
western or Basak river, the eastern or central 
branch, and the northern or Japanese i^iver. 
The first of these is the largest, and the more 
suitable for navigation, and is, said tp have 
from fourteen to eighteen feet wuter on the 
bar at its mpuih at high-water of spring tides. 
Besides the Annam, the iiihabjtauts of the 
present dominions of Cochin China consist 
of. several other races. The principal of 
these are the Kambpjans, whose nsme 
their own language, U Khmer or Kamnae*** 
but who are called by tjie $iamese» Kammen; 
by the Cochin Chinese, Kowenjby the 
Chinese, Tang-pocha,and by *the MelayeKam.bp- 
ja ; which, last is, no donbt; the. wpjd whwh 
has been borrowed by Europeans; and ipost 
frequently written PambpdiaR, Xha 
torritqry of the. 

embraced aUothe,cqnntry.lyipg<.w^^^^ 

of tl^ xiycr egjtsndini;* onuthq .Gnlf m 
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Siam nortfc fti the twtelftH def^r^e oflatU forria an eibiiologicAl group, which cohtaini IHe 
tuda artdih the interior, at least to the fifteenth. Tibetans, the Nepal tribes, several pbpalatipns 
The Kasabqjans speak a labgaage distinct of the Sub-Himalavan range, the Barmeae, 
from those of all their neighbours • but in the Siamese, the uaiives of Pegu, the Cambo- 
physical form, manneraj laws, religion, and gians, the Cucliin-Ghinese, and the Chinese, in 
state of civilization, they bear a closer reaem* populations which cover perhaps one-fifth 6f 
blanee to the Siarneso Ihan to any other Aai. They have a general similarity, they are 
pi'Ople* A few of its people have embraced somewhat lair, in complexion, with what are 
Christianity, called Motigoliiin features. Tliere are, in their 

Dr. Maibti (p. 134) draws the conclusion relUious sects, mahomedans and shamanists, bdt 
that while binm and Cambodia received the budd hist, Confucian, and Lao philosophies 
their religion and literature, from Ceylon are used as religions, and almost all believe in 
the whole western coast, of Further India wa^ the transmigration of souls towards a final ab- 
civilized by people direct from Hindu'itan, sorption. Oue of these is the Atiamese, or 
probcbly from the ancient kingdom of ICalinga. Anamitic group of peoples inhabiting Cochih" 
In. Cambodia; it is s ate I by a Writer in the China and Tot'kin.and they are a section of the 
Journal of the Indian Archipelago (No. XI division to which the Chinese belong. The 
Nov. 1852, p. 606) that Buddha is there Chinese form of Atiam is Ngaunam. The 
styled Sfiinonacuddm. He is not reganied by hinguage is monosyllabic. The Tonkinese call 
the Kambojians as the first cause, the Creator the Cochin-Chincse Kuang and Kekuang,, 
of all things, but there prevails amongst them names probably the same as Rhyen and 
a pantheism, in which all nature is deified, Kakhyen Tl»e Cochin -Chinese, on the other 
but above all they place Buddha, and worship hand, call the Tonkinese Repak. The Cochin- 
him daily. The S& ra Trayphum and the Sa Chinese, have a little more beard, and are 
tra F&pitliilm are mentioned as two of their fairer than their neighbours immediately to the 
relitfious books. — Bowriyifj's Siam^ 1. p. 683, west and south of them The Anam race, 
Fol. 1 1. y). 464. Gtaio/urd*a Emb. p. 4:62, comprehemling under this name both the 

Ghong^ are a hill tribe on the side of the Cochin* Chinese and Tonquinese, for there is 
Mekong basin, but towards the sea, between very little ditfereucc between them, are fair, 
L. 11® and N« They preserve more of the but are a sbor«, squat, and ill-favoured people 
Aastralo-Tamulian character than any of the with long arms and short legs. Ihey are 

neighbouring tribes. Their hair instead of probably lower in stalnre than any people of 
being stiff or harsh as in the Mongolian, Central Asia. Their limbs arc strong and well 

Tibetan, arid prevalent ultra Indian and Malaya formed j and they ate active and hardy. In 

Polynesian race, is comparatively soft, the fea point of features, they bear a nearer resem- 
lures are much more prominent and the beard blanee to the Malay than to any other people • 
is foller. their couutenanccs'exbibit an air of cheerfulness 

KkfOt is a population of aiiout 400,006 people and good humour. The women well formed 
occupying the Delta of the Mekhoiig, in Ram- and graceful are, and to a remarkable degree, 
bojia, between tSiain and Cochin-China. The fairer and handsomer than the men, their hands, 
remaining l0o,000 of the population being arras and feet, are well formed,^ and the 
Chinese, Cochin-Chinese, Siamese, Malays, carriage even of the lower orders is graceful. 
Portuguese and mixed races. The dress of both sexes is bcconiing^Tt w 

Oochin-Ohina is the name given in Europe the old costume of China, before the Chinese 
to a kingdom occupied by a people known as the were compelled, to adopt that of the TarUt 
Anam. The derivation of this European name conquerors. Both sexes dress nearly alilre. 
is obscure, Kachan is the name given by the For the lower part of the body, the covenng 
Anam people to the capital of Tonquin ; and consists of a pair of loose trowsers. secured at 
Goehin-Chma is known to the Malay navigators the waist by a sash. The mam portion of 
as Kutchi.but they give the same name toCochin dress consists of two or more l^oose frocks, 
on the Malabar coast. Cochin-China has probably reaching half wny down the thigh. This, for 

been so callwl froin the alliteration or rcduplica- such matters, as among other Eastern people, 
tion'so common with easterns, aided by the prox- is uniform and constant, overlaps to the nghl 
imitT of China, and may be derived from Kachao, side, and is secured by five buttons and air 
tbs capital ofTonquin and (Jhina.ao that Cochin- nfany loops. Its sleeves are loose, and witk 
Chioii may mean the Kuchi near China. It persons not compelled to labour, they dangle 
has’ bfeeu’ supposed by D*Anville that the Sin- h foot, or even a foot and a half, beyond ine 
hoe of Ptolemy, the geographer, is Cochin- extremities of tlic fingers ; but the Inboun^ 
dhbla and that the Aureo-Chersonesus of class'*?, from necessity, wear them shwt, vVith 
Ptbleray is the Malay peninsula. According the women, the inner frock reacnes hclow^thd 
to Lhtbatt the natives’ On the bordersof British -knee, ami the outer donna to the anklea.^W|i^ 
IridWi^ ia the N. Wi. the N.E., S. E. and Bfist, a Cochid-Chincse is m full dress, as wkeii lie 
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i»ak«|S or is engaged in the performance are remarkable for their liveliness. They are 
of religious rites, he always wears over the always to be seen talking and jaughing. The 
frocks now mentioned a loose silk gown reach> higher classes affect the grave and solemn de- 
ing to the ankles. The hair of the head is meanour of the Chinese. In their habits and 
worn long and put up in a knot at the back of persons, the Cocbin Chinese are an uncleanly, 
the head, as was practised Oy the Chinese be- dirty people, they perform frequent ablutions^ 
toip the present fashion was imposed upon but, nowitbstauding this, their hair, their skins,' 
them by the Tartars. Both sexes wear their bands, including the long nails which 
turbans, which are put on with much neatness they are so fond of wearing, are absolutely im« 
and the form of this article of dress, which pure. Their linen, not bleached at first, seems 
is always determinate, distinguishes the civil never to be washed afterwards. At home, they 
from the military order of public officers, wear their foul cotton shirts ; and when they 
The poorer people, except when dressed sel- go abroad, without clianging them, they clap 
dom wear these turbans. When abroad, both over them their fine silk robes. This neglect of 
sexes wear varnished straw hats, little less personal cleanliness they perhaps carry to a 
than two feet in diameter, tied under the chin, greater length than any of the nations of the 

These, which are sometimes in the form of an further East. Their diet is indiscriminate, 

inverted basin, and at others resembling They eat vermin, and the fiesh of the crocodile; 
sugar-loaf, afford, however grotesque in appear- ' hatched eggs with them are a delicacy ; and 
ance, good protection against sun and rain, their favourite sauce is a kind of soy, in part, 
The materials of dress consist of silk or cotton, at least, composed of the juices of putrid fish, 
the first being of more frequent use than in any and which, both from taste and odour, would 

other country. The inner frock is cotton of be intolerable to any other people. Like the 

domestic manufacture, always in Crawfurd*s Siamese, they are nationally very vain, and con- 
time unbleached, fur, then, there was not a rag aider themselves the first people in the world, 
of white linen in the kingdom. The outer being hardly disposed to yield the palm even 
frocks and gown with the better ranks, are al- to the Chinese, the only strangers whom they 
ways of silk, or flowered gauze; and the latter are disposed to consider respectable. They con- 
18 commonly of Chinese manufacture. The aider the Kambojans, barbarians, and scarcely 
trowsers, with the same class, are either plain think the Siamese much belter. But their na- 
siik, or crape domestic fabric. The turban is tionaiity, excessive as it as, is much less offen- 
crape, always black or blue, but most frequently sive than that of the Siamese ; for with strangers 
the former, and this is also a home fabric, they are sociable, good humoured, and obliging. 
The lower orders are generally clad in cotton ; Young women are not restrained to chastity, 
but, even among them, silk is not unfrequently but are allowed freely to associate with men. But 
to be seen. Their cottou dress is very generally adultery in the married woman is punished 
dyed of a dark brown colour, as if trimmed, with death. A Cochin-Chinese marries when he 
This colour is given to it by a tuberous root, has the means, and among the poorer classes 
Ornaments of the precious metals, or gems do the age of the female is from 15 to 20. The 
not appear to be very general. The women wife is purchased, polygamy is habitual. Abor- 
wear occasionally armlets and bracelets of gold, tion is often bad recourse to. In Cochin China 
Where gems are worn, those of most frequent divorce is completed by breaking a copper coin 
use arc pearls and amber, brought from Yu-nan. or a pair of chopsticks before witnesses. Cochin 
The women wear ear-rings and secure the hair Chiuese are ever gay and always talking, open 
by a bodkin with an ornamented gold bead, and familiar, and entrust women with the chief 
Men of all ranks, and women above the labour- concerns of the family and are quite as gay as 
ing class, always carry about them a pair of the men. The Chinese always grave and affect 
silken bags, or purses, strung together, and to be thinking, close and reserved, pever com- 
nsuatly carried in the hand, or thrown over the mit any affair of importance to a woman. The 
sboulders. These are intended to carry betel, Chinese Code forbids a woman to talk unless 
tobacco, and money. Womeirof the labouring by way of reply or to laugh beyond a smile, or 
class are forbidden to use thetn ; and men of to sing unless desired. In Cochin China all 
the same order, when they meet a person of the labours of tilUge devolve on the peasant 
condition, must, as a mark of respect, take them women, and in towns the women in addition 
off their shoulders and conceal them. These to their domestic duties, superintend sU 

C :ses are generally of blue satin, and with the the details of commerce and even help m 
ter classes often richly embroidered. The manufactures. The religion is buddhism, 
shoes that are worn by the Cochin Chinese are but Shaman superstitions also prevail. There 

slippers without hbels. They are addicted, to are aborigines in Cochin China called Moy, they 

an extraordinary degree, to the nse of tobacco, are the people which, inhabit the chain of 
which they chew andLsmoke. They are a tains which separate it from CambQdU. They 
mild aud docile peo^e. The lower orders were driven, to these strongholdi when the pre* 
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sent poaseaBors invaded the country. They arc Bodo have occupied the country of the Mikir, 
A atraiif^ ra<» of peopw, very black, and reaem and the Ariinfif Anganii and Kuki have intruded 
ble in their fwtiirea the Cafiree. A tribe called on both. The same tribes also, separated Jnto 
“ Mai, which may be the same people, is also clans and villages, are permanently at war^with 
mentioned in an ftssay on the Indo-Chinese each other. Kuki Hoes from Kuki. 8ing-pho from 
countries m Moor s “ Notices of the Indian Sing-pho, Abor from Abor. In the Irawadi and 
Archipelago, and which has been attributed Mekong basins, there are remnants of tribes 
to Mr. Crawfurd, the historian of the Indian strongly dUiinguished from the predominant 
Archipelago. The most numerous inhabitants races and tending, with the evidence of . lan- 
of this province are the proper KambojAns. guage, to show that the ethnic history of Ultra- 
The Anam race are the masters. 'Hie Lrigiiial India is very ancient and has undergone repeat- 
inhabitants of that portion of it lying to ed revolutions. One of the most remarkable is 
the eastward of the great river, and bor- the Ka-Kyen. They are described as being in 
dering upon Lao. are a tribe called Mai. their appearance not Mongolian and totally 
The Anameae or Anamitic group of people dillerent from the surrounding races of Shan, 
who inhabit Cochin China and Tonkin, Burmese and Chinese. The Pnlong seems to 
are a section of the division to which the resemble the Anamesc, in some respects. A race 
Chinese^ belong. The Government of Cochin of the same name (Hanong), but to which the 
China is a pure despotism, the power of the Siamese apply the generic name of Ka or Kha, 
king being absolute and without restriction, inhabit the mountains of Laos, bordering on 
There are two classes of mandarins, the civil Kambojia. They are a coarse and debased 
and military but for the administration of the variety of the Anam and the Kambojan type, 
affairs of the Government there are six depart- On the same aide of the Mekong basin, but 
ments or ministers who are termed Luc-bo, towards the sea, between 11® and 12® 
whose occupancy of power does not extend be- N. L. a hill tribe, called Chong, preserve more 
yond three or four years. The laws and modes of the ancient Anatraio-Tamnlian character 
of punishment of the Cochin Chinese are nearly than the surrounding tribes. In the Chong, 
the same as those of China. Their language the hair, insead of being stiff or harsh as in 
termed the JnamUe** is monosyllabic and the Mongolian, Tibetan and prevalent Ultra-In- 
evidently derived from that of China. Their dian and Mubtya-polynesian race, is compa- 
wrilten language indeed is merely borrowed in ratively soft, the features are much more pro- 
whole or in part from the Chinese, though the minent and the beard is fuller, 
two languages have become so different that The Moi or Ka’inoi, who, on the opposite 
persons of the two nations cannot communicate side of the Mekong, occupy the broad 
either in reading or writing. Chinese however expansion of the Anam chain towards Kam- 
is the learned language of Cochin China with boja, and appear^to extend northwards along 
the plronuncialion of the Cochin Chinese. The these mountains, marching with the Lau on 
Ann mite language from its monosyllabic cha- the westward, are said to be black savages, 
racier, presents but a small variety in the sound with negro features. The Kambojans style 
of the words, and a great number ofsignifica- them Kha-naeii. Ihey arc the Kho-men of 
tiona, all indicated by the tone, are given to Leyden and the Kha-rr.en of Gutzlaff. 
words spelled alike. The religion of the learn- The Muong or Mnang who inhabit the 
ed men is not well known, though they honour same mountains further north or on the west 
Confucius : that of the common people is the of the Tonkinese province of Thank-Hoa-noi, 
religion of Vo which they call l*hat, but the and stretch into China, are evidently an ex- 
people readily embrace Christianity and there tension of the aborginal^ or uncivilized Laa 
were at least 440,000 Christians, when Dr. of Yunnn. The name is the Lau term for 
Le Fevre wrote in 1840 — Ao. S four, Ind, town or village which is scattered over so 
ATeh,—Lntkam, Dene, EtAn- Orawfurd*8 Diet, large a portion of the Chinese^ inaps of Yun- 
to EarVs Archip* Tiheto-Burman nan. indicating the present limits of Lau in 
rocca. General Observations. that province. 

Mr. Logan remarks that perpeiunl aggres- The-Mon-Anara or East Himalaic tribes, ocr 
aiona, and frequent conquests, extirpations of enpy the territory bounded on the north, by 
villages atid migrations, mark the modern the left side of the valley rf the Brahmaputra 
history of nearly all the Tibeto-Burman tribes ns far as the head of Assam, and a line drawn 
and of the different clans of the same tribe. In thence eastwards along the range in which the 
recent ages, the Lao have settled in the lands Irawadi has its sources, and aeross the con- 
of the Siog-pho, the Bodo, the Burman, the verging meridional chains, beyond to the 
Peguan, the Kambojan and the Malay *and have most eastern, the Mangli, which separatee 
originated communities having no connection the Kiang from the M-Kong. 
with each other. The Singpho at a late period The first migraiions^from the northern side 
forced their way from Biirmah into Assam. The of the Himalaya is now represented by the 
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Kainbojim^ Mon and Lau inbea, wbo 
to har^ blTeti al a later period ki^u* 
atl^ pressed by the Tibeto-Burmau tribes, to 
the eaftward and southward. 

^he Aiiata, Kambojah, Siairiesej Moh, Bur- 
itian ahd the other Uitra-Iruiian languages are 
all oWacteriseil by strong complex sounds. 
Tba Anatii and!' Siamese abound in complex 
vuweil Sounds Kud the liurinan fandily in com> 
|[>l6t boinsonantal sounds \Vhicii are harsh in 
^iii^pbb, less so in Kakhoing, and much soft* 
dned in Burman. 

fne Anamese group, amongst wlionv are the 
Moy, are found iii Cochin-^ 'hiua and Toiikin. 
They are a seotioii of th^ division to which the 
Chinese belong. IVo thousand years ago, or 
two centuries before Christ, the Chinese found 
the Anamese, in possession of the basin of 
Sang K:oi. I'he Anamese, in size, form of the 
head, and person, expression and temperament, 
have a closer resemblance to some Indonesian 
tribes, the Javan group lias a larger ad- 
mixture of the Auara type than the Siimatran 
or Borneon. An am heads are common in 
eastern Java and especially among the Bawians 
and Maduras. The Malayans and western 
Javans have fri-queatly a more Siamese form, 
tlie Anamese want the large straight faces, 
flat occiput, lowness of the liairy scalp, com- 
paratively small and firm mouth, hard staring 
eye and grave expression of the Siamese : Anam 
is Oochin-^Ghina : Laos and Ahom belong to 
Anam. 

ZrtM.—About six hundred years ago, or the 
V4th century of the Christian era, the Laii 
were a powerful and conquering people in the 
upper- portion of the basin of the Irawadi, 
wh^re their Capital was at 'Mo gaung (Muang- 
gaung or Mung Kiiong) anit whence in A. D. 
I22i, they sent an expedition which subjugat- 
edf Asain arid established Ahom rule. Their 
native country was a portion of the basins of 
the Mekong and the* Menam, including Yun- 
n-rtt. About the same time, they look posses- 

of a higher portion of the upper basin of 
ttid Mili, where their chief seat was at Kharoti, 
whence the name by which this branch is still 
known. At present, the Lau, under the names 
of Shah' and Khamti, t»te found in Upper 
Assami and scattered over a large portion of 
tlm northern' half of the basin of the Irawadi, 
nearly to . the confluence of the . Khyen-dwen 
with the principal stream. Sporadic villages 
fllW'cVcn found in Arakan ; on tho eastern side 
tMy ne scattered along the Sa-laen as far as 
Tho whole of the Menam basin is in 
thhir hafldsj, with the . exception of a small 
1^101 of the right* side near its head ; and ihsy 
also bewpy a large pbrtion of the basin of 
thh; Ikfe^kbto The eastern' tribes aie' known 
^'^Lb, Lau aiid Thai* 


In the basin of the Irawadi, the Shan are in- 
termixed with the T'ibeto*Burmati tribes amongst 
whom they have iutrudedi but in large portions 
of it, they are the principal population and in 
the N. E. corner of the ertipire, thh Khamti 
may be considered as indephadeUt. it is pro- 
bable that the Siamese, with the tribes of the 
upper Mrt-iiarn and of the Mekong, arts direct* 
ly connected with those of Yuil-nan and are 
not offshoots form the colony of Muang-gating. 
The Siamese have advanced more than half way 
down the Mahy peniiianU and but for the 
check given to them towards the close of last 
cenMiry, by the establishment of Penang; as a 
British settlement, ihoir sway would now have 
rnbraced Perah, and probably have extended to 
the confines of Malacca. The northern clans al- 
nost everywhere retain their independence, al- 
though owning a nominal allegiance and in some 
inst iiices paying tribute to Burmah, to China, 
or to Siam, those on the frontiers of Yun-nan 
propitiating both the Golden Foot and the 
son of Heaven, by an acknowledgment of 
fealty, and some sending a triennial offering 
to the latter. 

On the south-east of Assam are numerous 
Shan tribes, many of them subject to the 
Burmese, 'i'liese belong to the Siamese or 
T*hay group who arc composed of the Siamese 
proper, the Khamti, the Lao and the Shan 
who each speak a dialect of their own, none of 
which me like the Burmese. 

Shan and Shyan call themselves T*hi or 
Thai and occupy groat part of Laos and Siam 
and bordoring districts of Burmah. In per- 
sonal appearance, customs and lAiiguages, the 
Shan and Karen are but offahaots of the same 
stock. The La^, the Shan and the people 
called Ahom were originally the same and once 
held .Assam and Bhotaii under theit doroinion* 
The Slian or Shan race, swarm in countless 
tribes over the countries stretching from 
tho valleys between China and Tibet on the 
North, to the Gulf of Siam iu the South, and 
if united would form the most formidable 
state in Eastern Asia. They occupy all 
the territories between the Irawadi and the 
mountains of Anam. At Bhamo, to the north, 
east, and south east of which they are 
numerou", the language of the Shan corres- 
ponds with that of the Siamese. Their habits, 
mode of living, cultivation of the ground, eor* 
respond with those of the Khy*eng and Ka- 
ren. People of the T’hay group have a superior 
physical development* and resemble the 
Balinese. 

The Laa^ on the borders of China, differ 
little from the Chinese of Yunnan, and their 
stock,* wffs probably the , same. Where they 
are in contact with the older races, they have 
considerably altered. In the valley' of the 
Meflaniy their heighi is about li* inohwfc lossf 







tVan tlio hut tie average 

staiura of the. French is the lame (5 feet S 
iucbea) the ^ianieae may still be considered as 
of the middle si^e. 

The Iau or Shan race speak a lauguaga 
which was primarily east Himaluic, like Mon, 
Kambqjim, Anam ami Pa-long. Like them, 
it was carried et some remote period, into the 
Brahmaputra-Qaegetic province, and received 
some Dravidian roots. Subsequently it shared 
in the great eastern movement of the Ilimalaic 
dialects from the basin of the Ganges into 
that of the Irawadi, where it was intimately 
connected with some of the intrusive west 
Gimalaio or Tiheto-Hurraan dialects. It was 
then pressed furti er into the east, into the 
basin of the upper Mekhong and Tong-King, 
and became the language of Yun-Ann. During 
the Han dynasty, Chinese colonies began to 
occupy the valleys of Yun-naii, and from that 
time, Lau was exposed to the influence of 
Chinese and began to receive the modified 
form it possessed when the pres.^ure of that 
great race on the older frihes of Yun-nan 
caused the Lau to swarm to the westward 
and southward. When tliey re-iiiterc^d the 
basin of the Irawady, they had acquired from 
their partially Chinese civilization, a supe- 


country of the Ra-Khpung-lha or Arracan 
tribe, of whom the Burinant are e brapph. 
Some are found residing oi^ the bankf. of the 
mouiitHiii streams and are distingujelied by 
the name of Kkyoung Iha. Their language 
proves that they do not belong to the Tmhn 
group, but they are intruders from the north; « 
and their own traditions recognise the Ku-ud 
as the tribe in possession of the sea board, 
when they entered Arakan. 

The Mning in the upper basin of the I^aya 
ami towHuis the hill frontier of Chittagpiig, 
are a colony imported from the Bodo country 
by the kings of Arakan, at the period «when 
their conquests extended far up esstem 
Bengal. 

The Mug are a highly Bongalised class of 
Rakhoing. They call themselves Myama^gyi 
or great Myama. . ' 

On the south of Assam, is the prominent 
Burmese race, who profess buddhism, and 
south of them the British province of Pegu 
containing Ibirmese, Mon also called Talieng, 
Khe Karen, Karen-ni or Bed Karen, the Khy- 
an, whose women tattoo their faces ; the Yet 
Being on the Yamn range, and the Shan whq 
form separate communities. 

The alphabeis of the Thay or Siamese, of 


riority oven the Tibeto Buruian tribes of 
northern Ultra India, which made the Lau 
clans predominant along the central belt of 
Ultra-India from the Himalaya to the mouth 
of the Mepam. 

Thai is tlie native name of the Siamese and 
their chief division are the Lao, Sliyan (or 
Ahom) and Khamti. 'I'hc.ir general complex- 
ion is light brown, their hair black and abund- 
ant, nose not flaitened. Tlir names of the 
original conquerors, their alphabet and lan- 
guage, were Ahom ; Abom or Ehom was 
the. designation’ of the races mixed with the 
Royalty of Arracan, and opposed to the pre- 
tensions of the king of Ava at a very early 
period of Burmese history. 

ThiO. Siamese may be considered as a remark- 
able mpdiiioation of the Burmah Chinese head, 
with a peculiar tendency to elongation atul 
vertioaiify* They have large straight faces, 
flat ocQip.iils, lowness of the hBi»y scalp, com- 
paratively, small and firm mouth, hard staring 
eye,and a grave expression. Siamese appears 
by. far the most widelv spoken language of Ul- 
tra India, li was at one time the lingua franca 
of [ Kidah, almost as much as the Malay, and 
even that wandering negro tribe, the Simang, 
spoke it in some places. It was also current 
in Assam and Yuntiau at the opposite extreini- 
tie8.of Cambodia, the Laos of the 

country, Luang, Pbra Bang and -l^o are 
tributary to Siam. 

4djroAffn.-rThe;8ea board and the lower por- 
tk»ia.oL the. va)ieya opening, into it, form the 


the Burmese and of the Mon of Pegu are of 
Indian origin. 

The Burnian, the predominant people of 
the basin of the Irawadi, occupy the lower, 
part of the basiu above Pegu, the soutbern, 

I parts of the upper basiu and the valley of the 
I river beyond, as far as Ba-rao. They are also 
found in the delta, but their progress there 
has been compavdiivuly recent, and the prior 
inhabitants still form the greater majority. 
Their native name Na-ran-ma, MVati-ma, 
whence their softened modern M*yan-ma, M’ya-!* 
ma. is the origin of the European cofrup.tioa; 
of Burman. The principal seat of the Burman 
power appears to have been for the longest 
periods in the same part of the basin where it, 
now is. In the era of their greatest stability 
and prosperity, their capital whs at Pagai^ 
(probably the place of that name above Aval 
from the second to the middle of the four.fecnt|ii 
cerituty. Previous to this, on their first ad* 
vance from Aracan, they appear to have.coit* 
quered the noi tliern part of the ancient kingv 
dora of the Mon- for their capital was for 
years at Prome. It was not till the. middle pf 
the sixteenth cenlnry that they succeeded: 
annexing Pegu. But io the middle of 
eighteenth, the M,ou threw off the yoke and li^' 
their. turn subjugated all BurmA foratsbpxjt. 
period. 

The Buriuans differ from: the 
being stouter and darker, and in tbe .beg4;bf^^' 
ing DayarPolynqsian or Tuianian AvaU i 

obtusely ovoid. The. bpad varip^ 
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tbe conrser forms show a tendency to the Biiiua 
contraction of the foreheatJ, rendering the late- 
ral expansion of the foreheadi very marked. 
The normal, or noii-Indiaiiised Bur man head, 
appears in many respects, to resemble the coarse 
Sumatran, Javan, Borneon and Polynesian. 
This softened Turanian type is decidedly allied 
to the oblong square and oval Chinese type and 
not to the ovoid and orbicular type of the Tibe- 
tan, some of the Himalayan, Gangetic, the Anam 
and ihe Celebesian tribes. Tiie Burmaits on 
the west more oftaii resemble the liaiidsome 
Asianeiian tribes found in B rneo, some parts 
of East Indonesia, and Polynesia. Burmans 
and Malays are somewhat stouter than the 
Siamese, tiie average height being probably 
about 5 feet 2 inches. 

As in bnddhist countries women are more 
nearly the companions and'not the slaves of the 
men, and the Tibeto-Burmaiis and ihe cog- 
nate Indonesian tribes, permit great license to 
both sexes, prior to marriage, when chastity is 
not required. 

The Mon, called by the Burmans, Ta-lain, 
and Peguans or Peguers by Europeans, ihe race 
occupying Pegu, are an East Himalaic people, 
who long successfully contested with the Bnr- 
mans the sway over the basin of the Ira wadi. 
They were annexed to Burma, in the middle of 
the 16th century, but again threw off the yoke 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century, and 
subjugated all Burma. Their range embraces 
the della of the Sn-luen, where Moutama or 
Martaban was their chief port. They long 
preceded the Siamese in the Tenasserim provin- 
ces, and the languages of ihe Si-roang and 
Binua of the Malay Peninsula, retain deep traces 
of their ancient influence to the south. A 
colony is also found in the basin of tbe Menam, 
Before the great snuthern movement of the Lau, 
the Mon appear to have occupied that basin 
also, and to have marched and intermixed with 
the closely allied Kambojans of the lower Me 
kong. Mr. O’Biiey thinks that the Mon 
are only distinguishable from the Burmans by 
their less Mongolian and more Rakhoing as- 
pect. They appear to have been considerably 
modified by the Indian element, which has al- 
ways been very • powerful at the head of the 
Bay of Bengal. Tiiey seem to have been at 
one time the chief traders eastward of tbe Bay 
of Bengal. 

The Karen also preceded the Burmans in 
the delta of tbe Irawadi, and are the joint oc- 
cupants with the Mon. They are also found 
in the lower plains of the Saluen, the deltas of 
the Se-tang and Irawadi, the middle basin of 
the Se-tang as far as Tongo, and in Tenasserim. 
In Martaban there is also a remnant of an 
allied tribe, the Toung-thu, Both the Karen and 
the Toung-thu, belong to tbe Yuma branch of 
Ilie Tibeto-Burman family. 


The long and narrow hill tract between the 
valley of the Irawadi and the Sa lnen as far 
north as 23®, is occupied by cognate tribes 
called Ka-reu-ni (Red Karen) who are said to 
speak a very ancient dialect of the Yuma family. 
This branch has a parallel range on the western 
side of the Irawadi, and in their traditions they 
assert that they preceded the Burmans as the 
dominant people of the basin and they seem 
from very ancient tiroes to have occupied the 
whole of the valley southward from the valley 
of the Bariak on the west to the borders of 
Yunnan. 

No trace of the Mon is left along the Yu- 
ma range,— tribes of the Karen family being 
the exclusive holders of its inner valleys. •Some 
of the very imperfectly described tribes on the 
eastern side of the Irawadi, to the north of the 
Ka-reu-ni, viz. : the Za-baing Ka-Khyen, &c. 
may belong to the older immigration. But 
the Mon is the only remnant within the an- 
cient Ka-ren province, and its earlier preservation 
is doubtless owing to the same causes, its arts, 
civilization and wealth, wliich have enabled it 
to hold its own against the Tibeto-Burman 
horde of the Irawadi. 

Tha Nitohar Islanders appear to have been 
an early colony of the Mon race in its pure or 
more west Chinese and less Indian condition. 
They are flatter faced and more oblique eyed 
than the Rakhoing and Mon, in this resem- 
bling the more sequestered hill tribes of the Bur- 
man race. In some ^islands, they have been 
much mixed with Malay colonists. Nicobar 
phonology is aided to that of the Silong and 
Siniang. 

The Fa4nv^, Pa-on or Za-baing, are partially 
subject to, and located to the east of the Mo 
Meit (\liing My it, Moung-m-ri) beyond the 
Ka-ren ni, and along the Chinese frontier, as 
far as the latitude ot Ba-mo ( Mang-mo). They 
are civilized and remarkably industrious, being 
ffood carpenter*, clyers and blacksmiths. Their 
dha or swords are exclusively used in and 
around Bamo. The Chinese who carry on the 
trade between Y un-nan and Burraah, by Bamo, 
describe th? route, as passing across a range of 
bills inhabited hy Ka-lvhyeng and Palong, and 
then entering a Shan country the Ko-pyi doung 
of the Burmans, The Pa-long inhabit the val- 
ley south-east of Ba^mo, beyond the first moun- 
tain range. They approximate to the Shans of 
whom they are probably an offshoot, they wear 
the same dress and are bnddhist, but they have 
affinities with the Kha-Khy-eng. 

The Ka-du are scattered over the country 
between Kyun-dung and Moung-Kbuog, a space 
of nearly two degrees. They are said to be a 
race of people of different origin from the Bur* 
mans. 

The Ph-won are found to tbe north of Bamo 
and deseribe themselves emigrants from s 
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comitry to the N, E. callod Mo-toiins:, also 
Mrto-long. Their language is s.iid to lie dU- 
linct. 

The Ka-Khyen to the east of Konng-toung 
and Ba-ino, are ’deserihed na perfedt savages' in 
nppearanec. They have long faces and straight 
noses, with a very disagreeable expression 
about the eves, which is rendered still more 
so by tbeir lanky black liair being brought over 
the forehead so a« entirely to cov(;r it and then 
cut straight across in a line with the eyebrows 
They are found to the north of Da mo, as far 
apparently ns the 8hu-mai-kha, and amongst 
the 8ing-pho hills between the Moung-Khung 
and the valley of lIn*Kong. 'I'liey have preda- 
tory habits. They are probal)ly prior to the 
Shan, Ibirman and Sing-pho. 

In ihp. j4rchi'pclag(i\\\e.xi^ srcem to Alr.Crawfiird 
to be four races of man, the Malays proper : ilic 
Semang or dwarf Negro of tlie Malay peiiin- 
snla 5 the Negrito or Acta of* the Philippine? ; 
the larger negro race or Papua of Newfiuineaand 
a race whom Crawfiird styhrs tlic Negro Malay, 
intermediate between the Papuan and Malay. 
The Malay arc superior to all the others in in- 
tellect and civilization. Tliev ocenpy the whole 
of the Malay peninsula, half of Sniiuilra, all 
the sea coast of Uornoo. 'Dieir nmnbers arc 
estimated at 1,500,000 in llorneo ; 1,250,000 
ill the Malay peninsula; and 1,000,000 in 
Sumatra. He desciibes the Malay as abort, 
sfjiiaf, with round face, wide mouth, large hijfh 
clieek bones ; short small noses, black, small, 
deep seated eyes. T'lieir hair is lank, black and 
luirsb, and the men have little or no board. 

The Semnng arc a small Negro race. 

The Negrito are short, but well made, active, 
soft frizzled hair, nose slightly flattened, features 
more regular and skin less dark than the African 
negro. 

The Papua of New Guinea are trim Negroes 
and have made some advances in civilization. 

The Negro Malay are fairer than the Negro, 
darker than the Malay, intermediate between 
Malay and Papua. 

Mr. Wallace, however, believes that the 
Archipelago is divisible into an Asiatic and 
an Australian portion, that the flora and 
fauna differ and that all the peoples of the 
various islands can be grouped cither with 
the Malay or the Papuan, two radically 
distinct races who differ in every physical, 
mental and moral character, and he slates 
his belief that under these two forms, as 
types, the whole of the peoples of the Malay 
Archipelago and Polynesia can be classed. He 
considers that a line can be drawn which shall 
so divide the islands as to indicate the one 
half which truly belong to Asia, while the 
other no less certainly is allied to Australia, 
and he designates these respectively the Indo- 
Malayan and the Austro* Malayan divisions of 


the Archipelago and he gives to Mr. Earl (j)p. 
12,13 and 36) the credit of having been the 
first to imlicate the division of the Archipelago 
into an AustrnliHn and an Asiatic region. 

lie mentions that, all the wide expense of sea 
which divides Java, Sumatra, and Borneo from 
each other, and from Malacca and Siam, rarely 
exceeds forty fathoms in depth, and the sens 
north to the Philippine islands and Bali, east of 
Java, jire not a hundred fathoms deep ; and ho 
is of opinion that these islands have been sepa- 
rated from tlui continent and from each otlier 
by subsidence of the intervening tracts of land. 
In the islands of Sumatra and Borneo are the ele- 
phant and tapir, and the rhinoceros of Sumatra 
anfi the allied species of Java, the wild catile of 
Borneo and the kind long supposed to be pecu- 
liar to Java all inhabit some part or other of 
southern Asia. Of the birds and iuseols, every 
family, and almost every genus of these groups 
found in any of the islands, occur also on the 
Asiatic continent and in a great number of 
cases I he species are exactly identical. Tlio 
resemblance in tlio natural productions of Java, 
Sumatra and Borneo with those of the adjacent 
parts of the continent, lend to llie eotiolusioii 
that at a very recent geological epoeli the con- 
tinent of Asia extended far beyoml its present 
limits in a somli easterly direction including 
the islands of Java, Sumatra and Borneo, and 
probably reaching as far as the pn sent lUO 
fathom linn of soundings. The Philippine islands 
agree in some respect with Asia ami the other 
islands but present some anomalies wh'ch seem 
to indicaic that liiey were separated at an 
earlier period and have since been subject to 
•many revolutions* in their' pliysical geography. 

Bui all the islands from Celebes and Limbok, 
eastward, e.\liil)it almost ns close a resemblanco 
to Australia and New Gninca lustlic western is- 
lands do to Asia. Australia in its natural pro- 
ductions differs from Asia more than any of 
the fmir ancient (piartcrs of the world differ 
from each other and all its striking peculiarities 
are found also in those islands which form the 
Austro- Malayan division of the Archipelago 
and the contrast between the Asiatic or Jndo- 
Malayan forms and those of the Austro-Malnyau 
are abruptly exhibited in passing from the island 
of Bola to that of Ijimbok, though the strait is 
only 15 miles wide, and in travelling from Java 
or Borneo to Celebes or the ^lolluccas the 
liffi-rence is still more striking, leaving the only 
inference that the whole of the islands eastwards 
oeyond Java and Borneo do essentially form a 
part of a former Australian or Pacific continent 
Ithough it may never have actually been joined 
to it, and it may have been broken up before the 
western islands w'ere separated from Asia, and 
probably before the extreme south eastern part 
of Asia was raised above llie waters of the ocean. 
The Aru, My sol, AYaigiou ami Jobi islands are 
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all unikd tp New Guinea by a shallow sea, 
and agree in their species of mammalia and 
birds. 

Oil drawing a line to separate the Malay and 
Papuan races, it almost coincides with that which 
divides the zoological regions, but somewhat 
eastward of it, as the maritime. enterprize and 
liigher civilization of the Malays have enabled 
them to overrun from the west a portion of 
the adjacent region on the east, and to spread 
much of their language, their domestic animals 
and their customs far over the Pacific into is- 
lands where they have but slightly or not at all 
modified the physical or moral characteristics 
of the people. 

Mr. Wallace believes ibat the Malay and the 
Papuan have no traceable affinity to each 
other ; that the Asiatic races include the Malaya 
and all have a continental origin ; while the 
people of the Celebes and Pacific races in the 
islands on its east, are derived from lands 
which now exist or have recently cxiateil in 
the Pacific Ocean. 

He, however, allots the eastern Archipelago 
amongst three races, whose islands may be thus 
shown ; 


Indo Mahiyai) 
rogioiid. 

Auatro-Malayan 

regions. 

Ptdyncsi.in or Pa- 
cific rpgiiuis. 
The Papuan 
group. 

Kuiiiutrii 

LuiiiUok 

F lor is 

Liugea 

Knuibawa 

Sumba oiTIandana 

Danca 

Colfbes 

Adcnara 

Diiiton 

Moenn 

,Solor 

■lava 

13 on ton 

LoiiiUata 

Aladura 

Siila-uinngola 

Uutar 

Sail 

Sula-b^tfi 

Ombay 

Daweean 

part of Bourou 

\V etter 

Borneo 

part of Ternato Timor 

Sulu Archipe- 


Kotic 

ligo 


S«uMiatty 

Palawan 


Dabbar 

Philippines 

hlimar 


Timor 


Timorlaut 

Mindanao 


L.'irut 

Tenember 
part of Bourou 
part «»f Tt-rnate 
Ke-Islands 

Ceram 



Banda 



A mboyna 
Batebiau 

Oby 

Cliiolo 

Morfcy 



Aru 

Vorkai 

New Guinea or 
Papua 

Australia 



Mafor 

Job! 

Mysol 



Waiglon 

Salwatty 

Book 

Uiak 


Mr. Wallace however, writing on the Archi- 
pelago however makes also a geographical, zoolo- 
gical and ethnological arrangement and divides 
it into live groups of isbmds, as follow ; — 


The Indo- 
Malay is- 
lands. 

The Timor 
Group of 
Islands. 

1 

Celebes j 
Group . 

Moluccan 
Group of 
Islands 

Papuan 

Qroiq*. 

Malay Pen 

Timor 

Celebes iMoluccas 1 

NewGiii- 

insula 

Flores 

Banka 

Bourou 

Ilea 

Singapore 

Sumbawa 

Sula is- 

Ceram 

Am Is- 

Borneo 

liOiiibok 

1 lands 

Batch! an 

lauds 

Java 

and smaller 

Bo u ton 

Gilolo or 

Mysol 

Snuiutra 

islands 


Jilolo 

Mt»rty 

Teniate 

Tidore 

Makiaii 

Kaoa 

A mboyna 
Banda 
Goram 
Matabello 

Salwfttty 
VVaigiou 
Ke Is- 
lands 
Aiuu 


Tka approximates dost ly to 

the ruder or more purely Mongolian type of 
Ultra- India, and the identity in person mnl 
character is accompanied by a close agreement 
in habits, customs, institutions and aits» so us 
to place beyond doubt that the lank haired 
populations of the Islands liave been received 
i'roin^ the Gangclic and Ultra-Indian races. 
The influx of tliis population closed the long 
era of Papuan predominance and gave rise to 
the new or modified forms of language which 
now prevail. It is generally supposed that 
when they entered on their career of conquest, 
the Malays spread from the Menangkabau 
district in Sumatra. The rude maritime 
tribes who frequent the coasts and islands 
cf the Malayan peuinsula, and amongst 
whom several distinct tribes are distinguishable 
by their physical characters, apeak a Jangiiagfi 
mainly Malay but with differences in pronun- 
ciation. In all the sea ports and courts of the 
Archipelago the Malays are a tall handsome 
class whose fine eyes and well shaped featiirps 
betray the presence of Arab or Indian blood. 
The Malay of Pinangand province Wellesley, 
is described as short ; five feet two or three 
inches being considered the average height of 
a man, and that of a woman is a few inches 
shorter. Their bones are large and clumsily 
put together, but strongly knit ; arms and legs 
usually short compared wiih the lengtli of the 
body, and the whole frame robust and capable 
of much labour. The bend is round and elonga- 
ted at the summit, broad at the back, and 
set on a stout thick neck. Kyes long and 
narrow, rather deep set, black or dark hazel 
in color and seldom clear about the white 
Nose long, wide at the nostrils and not very 
fiat. Porebead broad and receding: cheek 
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bones very promiiieiit and jaws wiile an*' 
square ; teeth regular, large and white, unlest 
discolored by lime and gambier. The facial 
angle seldom exceeds fifty degrees, while that 
of the European is seldom less and sometime, 
is nearly ninety or perpendicular, hair black 
and coarse. It is plentiful on the head, but 
other parts of the body are smooth. The 
mustaches alone are retained on the face, other 
hairs being removed by pincers,— mouth large 
with thin lips : ears large and ill-shaped. The 
body is fleshy and muscular, legs remarkably 
80 , thighs so large as to be unwieldy. Habit 
of bo<ly lean, Malays seldom become obese. 
The women are pretty when young, but soon 
show signs of old age : they become wrinkled 
and haggard after bearing a few children and 
in old age arc iiideous. 

Malays are frank, courteous and honest, 
brave, generous and sensitive to a fault, grave 
at times and anon overflowing with mirth in 
youth ;|in advanced life sedate. 

1 hey are proud, and, it ill-treated, revenge- 
ful ; but under generous treatment are gentle, 
kind, humane, grateful, docile and faithful. 
Capable of the warmest attacliments, and yet 
impelled to madness and the commission of 
the most revolting deeds by real or imaginary 
niikindness. • They are dutiful chiMreu and 
kind parents. They treat their aged kinsmen 
with the greatest kindness and even feel it a 
duty to relieve the wants of an iniligent re- 
lation. Old men and women are always re- 
garded with respect. The Malays are fre- 
quently quite Burmans in appearance, but the 
normal and least mixed Malays are more 
Biiiua and also more Siamese than the west- 
ern Burmans. The Malays of Johor when 
employed in gathering camphor, use a ficti- 
tious vocabulary, constructed in a similar 
manner to the deferential dialect of Javan, and 
used to propitiate the spirit of the camphor 
tree. — Mr. Logan, Mr. Crawfnrd, 

Negro races occupy the Andaman and Great 
Nicobar islands, and the Minkepi of the Anda- 
>nan group have some peculiarities which in- 
dicate a difference from others of the Negro 
tribes. The Semang, a pagan tribe of the 
^alay peninsula, are said to be of Negro 
origin, as also, the Ahcta, Ita or Negrito race of 
the Philippines. The Negros or Buglos Island 
from Lat, y*4i to Lat. 9- 50 N. There are the 
Papuans or Alfoereii or Alfonr.or Arafura, the 
inland inhabitants of New Guinea, Ceram and 
all the larger islands in the south-eastern part 
of the Indian Archipelago, also the Mindanao 
Papuans and the Negritos of Mindoro. The 
Arruans of the Arm Islands have African 
features and bear a strong resemblance to the 
natives of Port Essington. 

The Mincopi occupying the Andaman Islands 

and ace the least civilized race perhaps iu the 


world ; being nearer to a stale of nature lhan 
nny people we read of. Their colour is of ihe 
darkest hue, I heir stature in general small, and 
their aspect uncouth. Their limbs are ill-form- 
ed and slender, their bellies prominent j and 
like the Africans, they have woolly heads, thick 
lips, and Hut noses. They go quite naked, the 
women wearing only at times a kind of tassel, 
or fringe round the middle, which is intended 
merely as ornafnent, as they do not betray any 
signs of bashfulness when seen without ir, 
the men are cunning, crafty, and revengeful ; 
and frequently express tli^ir aversion to etrang- 
trs in a loud and threatening tone of voice, 
exhibiting various signs of defiance, and ex- 
pressing their contempt by the most indecent 
gestures. At other times they appear quiet 
and docile, with the most insidious intent. 
They are skilful in sliooting fish, manage 
their canoes well, and are fond of singing and 
dancing. They take liille pains to cultivate 
the soil and are ignorant of the art of work- 
ing in mJtals. Tlu-y make Mieir canoes by 
hollowing out the trunks of trees by means of 
fire. Tlie Andamaner has the appearance of the 
small sized negro race about /i-S inches high 
and would seem to be the descendants of tiie 
same wave from the West that lias left its 
features in the South of the Peninsulas of 
India and Malacca, the Somnng and the 
Negrito of New Guinea, The Andamans 
have a climate milder than that of the Tenas- 
scrim and Pegu coasts and more resembling 
that of ('olombo or of the low lands of Penang. 
The negroes of the Andamans are iu tlie 
very lowest and most abject state of human 
society, without’ fixed dwellings, unclad, and 
unacquainted with the mcniicst of the uscfid 
arts of life. In clisfiosiliori they are shy, un- 
social, and mischievous. They seem to- have 
been isolated for the past two or tiirce hundred 
years, and when the British last settled on Iheii* 
islands in 1858, they W'erc found in the lowest 
‘ondition to which human beings can fall. 
They are not cannibals as was long supposed, 
— but live on pork, fish, grains, roots, cocoanut 
and other fruits, and broil the flesh of their 
animals before eating it. They may be called 
iiunters and fishermen, hunting game in their 
own wilds and jungles, using the bow and 
firrow, with which they arc expert, and employ- 
ng the bark of a tree for fishing lines. They 
lave no ciplhing, but go entirely naked and 
leem unconscious of that feeling of shame 
which guides the other races iu the world to 
cover their persons. Tlicy construct huts, 
:)ut of the 'rudest cliaracter. They are iu- 
cnsely averse to ihe intrusion of strangers, 
hey are aroall in stature, seldom rising 
n height over five fret. The head is smaller 
han that of the ordinary Asiatic, and depres- 
iLcus exist in the temperal region. The teeth 
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ftre nearly white, but often so irregular as to , 
seem in double rows. They are muscular, and 
are deficient in the rounriness and fullness 
which give such symmetry of form to other races. 
In youth, to beautify their persons, their bodies 
are scarified all over with broken glass, which 
gives the skin a bead-like appearance, the lines 
running longitudinally down the arms and bust. 
When pleased with any thing to which 
their attention is drawn, they gently bite with 
their teeth the lower edge of the palm of the 
right hand and then smartly strike the left 
shoulder. They also contract the lips ns in 
kissing and make a hissing noise like that of 
grooms in cleaning horses. When they speak 
to one another their pronunciation is so indis- 
tinct ns to resemble a chatter, but they are 
sharp in catching words and sounds. They 
are said to be passionately fond of music, 
though they have no musical instrument. In 
dancing, they hop on one foot, heating it down 
smartly in regular time, keeping hotli hands 
raised above the head. Tnoy change feet, 
keeping cadence with the song, Avork tlie head, 
bow the body and thus spring and jump till the 
dance is closed. The Andaman language is 
said to be disyllabic. 

Th^SimungwwdiBila. In the northern portion 
of the Malayan peninsula, within the terri- 
tories of the Malay provinces of Oveda, Perak, 
Pahang and Tringanu, is a negro race 
known to the Maia>s under the names of 
Simang and Biia. The complexion of these is 
black, or sooty, the luur woolly, the features 
approaching to the African, and the stature 
dwarfish. An adult Simang male, said to be 
of the mean height of this people, was found to 
be only 4 feet 9 inches higL Some of tlm 
Simang, or Iliia, have fixed habitations, and 
practise a rude agriculturCj but the majority 
lead an erratic life, gathering thi^rudc products 
of the forest to excliange with the Malays for 
the necessaries of life, or subsisting by the 
chase. The Simang and Dila appear to have 
several tongues, and that of the Simang though 
containing Malay and Javanese words is con- 
sidered by Mr. (Jrawfurd to be an original 
tongue. The Simang like the Philippine 
negroes are of diminutive stature. The average 
height of the Simang being under five feet. 

In the remoter portions of Asianesia, some of 
the black tribes possess all the traits of the 
Guinea negro, but the Simang and Mincopi of 
the Andaman appear, like the greater number 
of the Asiancsian negro tribes, to have been 
partially modified by mixture with other races. 
This is certtWily the case with* the Simang, 
some of whom are Austvalo-Tamulian in appear- 
ance, while others differ little save in their 
friz 2 )ed or spiral hair and diirk complexion, 
from some of the adjacent Binua, The average 
height of the adults of a party of Simang Bukit 


on the Tjan, a feeder of the Krian, was four 
feet eight inches, the highest, four feet tea 
inches. Head small, ridged, that is, rising 
above the forehead in an obtuse wedge siiapp 
the inick rounded and markedly narrower tlian 
the zygomatic or middle zone ; the face ge. 
iioraily narrower and smaller than tlie Ma- 
lay : eye-brows very prominent, standing out 
from the forehead and projecting over tlui 
ocular furrow which extends across the face, 
the root of the nose sinking into it and 
forming a deep angle Avith the base of the 
superciliary ridge. The nose sliort and somc- 
Avhat sharp at the p(»int, and often turned 
up, but the aim spreading ; eyts fine, middle- 
sized and straight : iris large, piercing, con- 
jiiiictive membiane yellow, the upper eye- 
lashes, oAving to the deep ocular depression 
or prominent ridges arc compressed or fold- 
ed, the roots of the hair being hidden. The 
cheek bones generally broad, but in some 
cases not remarkably prominent, save with 
reference to the narrow forcliead. Mouth 
large or Avide but lips not tliick or projecting ; 
the loAvcr part of tlie face oval or round but 
not square. The deep depression at the 
eyes and sinking in at the root of the nose 
give a very remarkable character to the head 
compared witli the Malay. Tlie projccliiig 
brovV is in a vertical line with the nose, inouili 
and chin, and the upper jaw is not projecting 
or prognathous. Tlie person is sbmdcr, ihu 
belly protuberant, owing to their animal life iu 
the jungle and precarious food. This induces 
them to cram themselves Avhenever they can 
and the skin of the abdomen thus becomes 
flaccid and expansible like that of an ape. The 
skin generally is tine and soft, although often 
disfigured by scurf, and the colour is a dark 
brown but in some cm>es lighter and approach- 
ing to the Malay. The more exposed hordes 
are black The Simang of rringanii are not 
of such a jet black, glossy, colour as the Kidah 
tribe. The hair is spiral not woolly and grows 
thickly on the head in tufts. They have thick 
iDustaches, the growth being much stronger 
than in the Malay race. The head is neither 
Mongolian, nor negro of the Guinea type. It 
is Fapua-Tamulian ; the expression of the face 
is mild, simple and stupid. The voice is soft, 
low, nasal and hollow or cerebral ; a line of 
tattooing exterds from the forehead to the 
check-boncs. The right ear is pierced, the 
orifice being large. The hair is cropped save a 
ring or fringe round the forehead. Tlie Simang 
are found in all the rivers of Pera and are 
classed as the Simang Paya who frequent the 
loAv and marshy alluvium between the sea and 
the hill ; the Simang Bukit who wander in the 
forests of the hills, and the Sakai Avho are 
confined to the mpuntaina of the interior. 
There arpsaid to be thousand! of 
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in tl>c interior of Patani, Trins^aiui^ Kidali and much more numerous, oefore m«‘iny of I he 
Peril, wherever the country is covered with j present Mnliiyan colonies were founded hy 
forest and there are lew nr no Malays. Sirnani( emigrants from Sumatra. They are at pie- 
iribes of Kidali and Pera have a language sent innst numerous iu the interior of Jan, 
jTiiunly dissyllabic like other Asianesiau ones, a small river to the north of the iMiihow, near 
An individual who, many years ago, was the lofty inouiitaiii Jerei, in llie Kedah territory, 
brought to Pinang, anil ^ who has hitherto 'llisre are small partii^s also iu the mountains, 
represented the race in European etlinolosiy, inland of Juru and Kriaai, opposite Pinang^ 
probably belonged to such a horde. Ihs Their huts or temporary dweliiiiu?, (for they 
lips were thick, and Mr. AiuKrsou siiys have no lixed habitation’s, but rove about like 
he exactly resembled two natives of the Auda- the beasts of the fon-sl), consist of two posts 
■mans, who were brouglit to Pinaug iu 1819. stuck into the giouud, with a small cioss-piecc, 
Mr. Auclcrsou adds that a Semang of iringauu, and a few leaves or branches of tri es lard over 
who lived in Pinang was ‘ imt of such a jet- to secure tiiem from the weather. Some of 
black glossy appearance’ as the, Semang from them, indeed, iu the thicker parts of the forest, 
Kidah whom he saw, and the two Aiidamani where the elephants, tigers, and other wild 
Jour.Ind. Arch, yoL iv.p. 427.) animals are most ahundant make their lompo- 

Semany^ U a Malay- word applied by the rary dwellings upon the dills and hranehes of 
niMhornttilaiis of Kedah, Perak, Tringanu and large trees. The t^emang snl)sist on the biids 
Salangore, to the pnuan trilies of ilie interior, and beasts of llie forest, ami roots. Tliey eat 
though the Semang Paya reside on the plains the elephant, rhinoceros, monki ys, and rats, ami 
or borders of the morasses, tin; Semang Bukit, with the exception of tin; scanty supplies they 
are the occupants of hills, the Semang Bakow ohtaiu-from the Malays, tiny have no rice or 
reside in the neighi)onrhood of the sea, in the salt. They are very expert with the sunipit, 
creeks and districts where the mangrove grows, a blow-pij)e for projecting small darts, and 
frequenting the sca-.shore, and oceasionallY taking poison the darts with ipoh, pmeiirefl from the 
up their quarters in the mangrove jungles, juice of various trees, which is deadly jjoisoii. 
The -Semang Bila are those who have been They handle tiie bow and the spear with 
somewhat reclaimed from their savage habits, wondcrlul dexterity, and destmy the largest 
and have had intercourse with the Malaya, and most powerful animals by ingenious contri- 
A mere remnant of tribes which, accord- vances. it is seldom they suller hy beasts of 
ing to native tradition, occupied a consi. prey, ns they arc extremely slmrpsighied, and 
derable portion of the interior of the Pcuiiisula as agile in ascending the trees as the monkeys, 
at a comparati\(dy recent period. At the pre- Their mode of destroying elephants, in 
sent lime the race is only known to exist on order to procure- the ivory, or their tlesh, 
the mountain Jerei, in ’'the Kedah territory, is most ingenious. Ti.cy lie iu wait in 
a little to tlie nortli of Penang ; in the neigh- small parties of two or three, wl.en they 
boiirhood of the mountain range which lies perceive any elephants ascenii a liilJ, and 

imrnedialcly opposite to the latter settlement ; as they descend again, which they usual- 

and in tlie uplands of Tringanu. on the east ly do at a slow pace, plucking the branches 

coast of the peninsula; but it seems probable as they move along, wliile the hind legs are 

that scattered rerauanis are to be found in lifted up, the Semang cautiously approaching 
several other spots, which have not yet been behind, drives a sharp-pointed bamboo, or 
visited by Europeans. Tha SaJeai uud Alios apiece ol ueebong whiirli has been pieviously 
tribes of ’Perak,- which have hitberto been class- well hardened in the fire, anil touched with 
ed with the Semang. or woolly-haired race of poison, into the sole of the elephant’s foot 
the neighbourhood of Pinang, ‘ have curly but with all his force, which eflectually lames the 
not woolly hair; and although they retain the animal, and most commonly causes him to fall, 
Papuan custom’ of boring the septum of the when the whole party rushes upon him with 
nose, and also mark their skins with cicatrices spears and sharp-pointed sticks, and soon 
they cannot be considered as Papuans; indeed despatch him. The rhinoceros they obtain 
the’ir language and leading characteristics show with even less dilficulty, This animal, which 
them to be wild tribes of the Malayan race, is of solitary habits, is found frequently in 
The Semang, however, who are identical in marshy plices, with its whole body immersed 
every particular with the Pangnn of the interior in the mud, and part of tlie head only visible, 
of Tringanu, are Papuans in all their purity, The Malays call the animal “ Badak Tapa,” or 
with woolly and tufted hair in every respect the recluse ihiiioccros. Towards the close of 
similar to other unmixed tribes of the race, the rainy season, they are said to bury them- 
Of the origin of the Semang, the Malays selves in this manner in different places, and 
possess no tradition. Certain it is, however, upon the dry weather setting in, and from the 
that the tribes of them which inhabited various powerful effects of a vertical sun, the mud 
parts Qu both sides of the peninsula, were becomes hard and crusted, and the rhinoceros 
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r.nnnot cftrct its escape without considerable 
(lifliculty and exertion. Tne wild bu Haloes of 
North Australia are often found in a similrtr 
predic»raent, and are sometimes shot by tlie 
hunters before they can extricate themselves— 
The Semaii*/ furnish tlieinselves with lar^e 
quantities of combustible materials, with 
which they quietly approach the animal, 
who is aroused from his reverie by an immense 
fire over him, which being kept well supidied 
by the Semang with fresh fuel, soon completes 
bis destruction, and renders him in a fit state 
to make a meal of. The projecting horn on 
the snout is oarefully preserved, being supposed 
to be possessed of medicinal properties, and 
highly prized by the Malaya, to whom they 
barter it for their tobacco, &e. The hair of the 
Setnang is spiral, not woolly, and grows thickly on 
the head in tufis, -They have thick moustaches, 
the growth being much stronger than in the 
Malay race. The head is neither Mongolian 
nor Negro of the Guinea type. It is Papua 
Tamuliau. Tl»e expression of the face is mild, 
simple, and stupid. The voice is soft, low, 
nas.ii, and hollow, or cerebral. A line of 
tatooing* extends from the forehead to the 
cheek-bones. The adjacent Dimia also tatoo. 
The practice is Indian, among the Konds, 
higher Abor tribes, &c., also ultra-Indian and 
Asianesian. The right ear is pierced, the 
orifice being large, but they do not pierce the 
septum of the nose like ono of the adjacent 
Biuua tribes of Perak, and many of the, Asian- 
esiau Papuas. The hair is cropped save a ring 
or fiiiige round the forehead.— J/r. JCarVs 
Indian Ar^iipela(/o^ 

Bila, file Semang occupy the southern 
part of the Malay peninsula, along with the 
Simang, in the provinces of Quedah, Perak, 
Pahang and Tringanu. 

The people of Kidak more often approximate 
to the easternNegro type than in southern Malaya 
and Mr. Logan was particidarly struck with the 
repeated occurrence of the deep nasal depres* 
sion of the Simhng, the Australians and Pa- 
puans. Small heads, with all tlie features 
•as it were contracted or compressed, were 
common. 

In the the cheek bones are broad in 

all directions and prominent, giving to the 
face below the base of the forehead a marked 
lateral developement. beyond it or to the fore- 
head an appearance of being compressed. The 
lower jaw is massive, spreads out and does not 
rise rapidly, thus producing an obtuse chin and 
the anterior maxillary projection considerable. 

The ruder Binua dialects of the peninsula are 
rapidly disappearing. The Binua or Sakai tongue 
of Pera appears to resemble in its phonetic 
character, the ruder dialects of the Btirman 
group. Tliis character is intermediate between 
that of the Simaug on the one aide and that of 


the ruder Sumatran, Javan and Borneon on tlie 
other. The Johor Binua, if move guttural, 
’aspirate and harsh, remarkably broad and slow* 
Kedah or Quedah^ is called in Siamese Muang 
Srti or the Sai kingdom. It occupies from the 
5ih to the 7th degrees of north latitude and 
has the Straits of Malacca on the west. Mr. 
Crawfurd mentions ihat the purest M«lav is 
written and spoken in this state, being often 
in the Archipelago, influenced by mixture with 
other tongues. It extends from the Trang river 
ill 1'* 20’ N. to the Kiian, in S'' 10’ which 
separates it from Perak. The Trang formerly 
divided it from Siam. Interiorly, is a chain oi 
mountains, running down the middle of the pe- 
ninsula, riie water on the Quedah coast is 
very shallow nini ships must keep a consider- 
able olfing. The highest detached hill on the 
Quedah main is Ounong Gerai, or Quedah 
Peak, a mass of granite, whose summit is esti- 
mated at 5,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
According to Dr. Ward, north of Queilah Peak 
is an immense plain, almost level with the sen, 
covered near the coast with rising mangroves. 
Kedah is interesting to etiuiologists from the 
several tribes wiilun its limits* Of these, the 
•Semang and IJdai are found in the forests of 
the north ; the Uayet Utan, the Jakun, Sakkyc, 
Hala, Belanda and Besisik in others to tlie 
south while the Akkye or Bayet Ijaut, lit. 
subjects of the sea, dwell upon the shores and 
islets of tlie peninsula. Wherever scattered, 
they live totally apart from the Malays, and 
differ from them widely in person, habits and 
religion ; in short, are of a much lower grade 
ill the scale of civilization* The Malays tiie'm- 
sclvcs sometimes class the various tribes under 
one general and expressive appellation, that of 
Orang Benua — men of the soil. They denomi- 
nate the four original chiefs of the Binua 
“ Nenek” or our ancestors : many of their own 
chiefs derive their descent from them, and bear 
a Binua title. The elders of the Binua exor- 
cise considerable influence over the elections of 
Malayan Paughulii. The Panghulu of Hum- , 
bo we is chosen alternately from a Jakun tribe 
(the Bodoanda Jakun) and a Malay tribe : the 
names of inland places are chiefly Benua terms. 
Mnlatis mutufidis, there is a striking resem- 
blance in feature, between (he Benua and the 
Malay, and scarcely Jess in their respective 
languages. Opinions- in favour of the affirma- 
tive hypothesis are entertained by many of the 
Beuua and Malay themselves. But from 
what branch of the great family of mankind the 
Benua . spring, tradition is almost silent. 
Their general physical appearance, their linea- 
ments, their impatience of control, their no- 
madic habits, a few similarities iu customs, 
all point to a Tartar extraction. 

The Tjdai tribe is little known— many Ma- 

, lays believe they are a doss of Jakuns ; while 
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others affirm th^ they are a colony from some 
foreign country? the Tuanku Putch of llum- 
bowe informed Newbold that the Udai are a 
race of savages, thinly scattered over the states 
of Jellabu, Pahang, Tringanu and Quedab, and 
resemble in feature, the darker variety of 
Jakuns. Their size is represented as smaller, 
and their habits more savage. According to 
Sir S. Ktiffies and Mr. Anderson, the Semang of 
Quedah has the woolly hair, protuberant belly, 
thick lips, black skin, flat nose, and receding 
foreliead of the Papuan : the natives, affirm 
they ditfer but little, from ilie Jakiiii. 

The Semang of Perak, resemblics those 
of Quedah in personal appearance, but speak 
a different di-ilect. They possess, the same 
curling black hair, are a little darker in colour, 
and have not the tliick lips of an Afri- 
can : they subsist by bunting, and make huts 
of the branches, and cloths of the bark nf trees 
shunning the liHunts of more refined beings. 
They are numerous in Quedab, and reside 
generally on or near mountains, such as those 
of Jerrei and .Turn, and are found in Tringanu 
Perak, and Salangorc. Tliey live in rude huts, 
easily removed from place to pbice, construct- 
ed of leaves and branches. Their clothing is a 
scanty covering made of the bark of trees : 
sometimes a cloth obtained from the Malays; 
liirds and beasts of the forest, wild roots and 
yams, constittilc their food : they worship the 
sim. The Malays have an i<lea, that, when a 
8emang dies, the body is eaten, and nothing 
but the bead interred ; a custom, wliicb, if it 
exists, reminds us of one prevalent among the 
Issedones, a tribe of ancient Scythians, who 
after feasting on the body of the deceased, 
preserved the liead, carefully removing the hair. 
The Semantc women like those of the ancient 
Massagetae, and the move modern Tartar Kie- 
Kia^sse tribes, are said to be in common like 
Ihcir other property. They have, chiefs, or 
elders, who rule the different tribes.— 

JJrUisk SeKlf/mtvlj VoL 11. p 3fi9 to 379, 
Jakun . — The wild tribes iiihnbiting the Ma- 
layan Peninsula, Sumatra and a few of the 
neighbouring Islaii'ls are divided into three 
principal classes, which are subdivided into 
many others. The first of these divisions in- 
cludes the Batta, who inhabit the interior of 
Sumatra and a few neighbouring Islands. The 
second is that -of the Semang, who ore found 
in the forests of Kedah, IVinganii, Perak and 
iSalangor# Und» r the third head, the Jakun, 
are comprised many tribes. They inhabit the 
south part of the Peninsula from about Salaiigor 
oil the west coast, and Kcmaman on the coast, 
and extend nearly as far as Singapore. All these 
various wild tribes are ordinarily classed under 
the general and expressive appellation of Oraiig 
Binua. The Oraiig Binua are not inahome- 
daus ) it is staled by the Biiiua, ami admitted 


by the Malays, that before the Malay Peninsula 
had tlie name of Mslacca, it was inhabited by 
the Orang Binua. In course of time, the 
early Ard) trading vessels brought over priests 
from Arabia, who made a number of converts 
tft Islam : those of the Orang Binua that de- 
clined to abjure llie customs of llieir fore- 
fathers, in consequence of the persecutions to 
which they were exposed, fled to the fastnesses 
of the interior wljere they have since continued 
in a savage stale. Their general physical appear- 
ance, their lincnruenls, their nomadic habits and 
a few similarities in customs, point to a Tartar 
extraction. Tlie principal hahita lions of tlie 
Jakun are found at the upper extremity of the 
rivers of .lohore, Bauut., Batu Pahntnnd Muar. 

There is a remarkable dilference in the pliy- 
sic.d appearance of the several elasses of .Takun, 
Those of Malacca are generally as tall as the 
common run of Kuropeans ; th(*y are more dark 
than any other of the wild tribes ; and in which 
respect there is not much difierence between 
them and the more dark of the Iiido- Portuguese 
of Malacca. The Jakun of Jolmrc ure a fine 
race of men : many of them are taher than llioi^e 
of Malacca ; the face also is expressive and W( 11 
characterized, and the expression of the eyes in 
many of them is a little severe. Their nose 
does not recede at the upper part, neither is it 
so flat or so broad at its base as this organ 
is in the Oliiiiese, Cochin-Chiuose and pure 
Malay. Several of them have aquiline noses. 
Some children and young men are beautiful. 
The women arc plump hut not overstout. The 
third class of Jakun those of the Menangkabau 
states, are very short, their physiognomy is 
low, and seems to announce great simplicity ; 
many of them arc ugly and badly made. The 
constitution of the Jakun is gimerally strong, 
and their bodies are very muscular. The hair 
of the J akiin is black, ordinarily frizzled, but 
very different fiom the crisp hair of the Cafl'rrc. 
Some of tlu m leave the whole to grow on the 
head, as the (’ochin-Chinese ; Olliers, as many 
of those of Malacca, cut theirs enliiely ; others 
chielly of the Menangkabau states and of 
Johoie, shave the head, leaving it only at the 
crown above three inches in diameter where 
thev nevci cut it, the same as the (.'hiiitse ; anti 
to prevent this head of hair from being hooked 
by the branches of tree in their silvan habita- 
tions, they tie it up in the form of a top knot. 
T’hey have scarcely any beard, and many of 
them have none at all. The women leave their 
hair to grow, and then tie it up in the same 
way as the Malay women; but they are not 
very particular in this respect. It has been 
staled that in the forests of Pahang arc numer- 
ous tribes of the Jakun, who are as white as 
Kuropeans : that they are small, but very good 
looking; and the Malaya form a party and 
beat the forest in order to catch these poor 
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creatures. They take their captives to Pahang 
or to Siam, where on account of their whiiencKS 
and comeliness they sell them at a high price. 
All their knowledge in religion is merely theo- 
retical. 'I'hey^lo not worship the sun nor the 
moon nor any idol ; the Jakun of Malacca, 
the least in number, and cannot be more than 
tlirec hundred, about orif-half of whom are seen 
in the following places ; viz., near Rcim and 
Ayer Piitias, at A>er llaiu, Gagsirn, Kommend- 
er, Bukit Singlii ; in the river of Muar near 
Paiikalnng Koia, at Poghalay, Sagil, Segamon, 
Lemon, Jawee; in the small river of Pago, ai»(l 
in that of Ring. The remainder are to be 
found, at Bnkit M<u'c, Ayer Tross, Bukit 
Gadong, Tanka, and it is reported there are a 
good number at Segamet. The .lakun of Johorc, 
inhabit that part of the peninsula which is under 
the sway of the sultan of Johore, and cannot 
amount to more tiian one-thousand, scattered 
over tliat large extent of countiy. There are 
Biuua on the Simrong and other branches of 
the Jndaii which are in Johore. The southern 
part of Pall. 'log is inhabited by tlie same tribe 
of Binua who are fourul in Johore. Some of 
them indeed have habitations which caivsearcnly 
be called houses. The Jakun of Johorc build 
houses in ihe Malay way. some of which are 
line buildings. Several were much more com- 
fortable than any Malay house seen in the in- 
terior of Johore : houses divided into several 
rooms, some of which were for the private ac- 
commodation of the Jakun huiies of the family ; 
the furniture consisted of some pots, plates, 
several otJier vessels and a good (juantity of 
mats : other houses were much more common, 
but yet' pretty comfortable, cleHii, and always 
divided into two or three rooms at least, and | 
furnished with a frying pan of iron to cook rice, 
a few shells of cocoanut to keep water, and 
baskets used to bring food. All these bouses 
are raised about six feet from the ground, and 
are cntcrerl by a ladder like the Malay houses. 
The best houses of the Menangkabau Jakun are 
about the same as the more simple and com- 
mon houses of the Jakuns of Johore, the otliers 
are rude edifices on the top of four high wooden 
poles ; thus elevated for fear of tigers, and 
entered by means of a long ladder. The roofs 
are often thatched with Cliucho leaves. There 
is but one room in which the whole family is 
huddled together with dogs and the bodies of 
the Haimals they catch. The huts arc so made 
as to be moveable at a moment’s warding; they 
are ordinarily situated on the steep side of 
some forest did hill, or in some sequestered 
dale, remote from any frequented road or foot 
path, and with little plantations of yams, plan- 
tainSf'and maize ; some have also patches of 
rice about them. The bones and hair of the 
animals whoso flesh the inmates of these scat- 
tered dwellings feed upon, strew ihe ground 


near them, while numbers of (togs generally of 
a light brown colour give tim^ notice of ‘the 
approach of strangers. The Jnkun of Malacca 
are the most ignorant, the poorest and most 
miseiable, their best houses are about the same 
as the worst of those of the Menangkabau 
Jakun,' and several families live without even 
having any houi-e at all. I'liese gatlier them- 
selves together to the number of five or six 
families, they choose a place in the thickest of 
the forest, and tluue they clear a circle of about 
thirty feet in diameter ; having cleared this 
space they surround it with the branches of 
the trees they have just ctit ; to this they join 
otlier thorny branches th(*v collect from oilier 
parts, and so make a sort of bulwark against 
tigers, bears and paulbers, which are tlicre in 
good number. Having done this they proceed 
to establish their dwelling in this enclosure, 
in the following way : each family works to 
construct what will serve for a bed during the 
nighi, a seat in the flay lime, a table for the, 
repast, and a dwelling or shelter in bad weather, 
it consists of about fif’leen or twenty slicks of 
six feet long, Liid one besiilo the other, support- 
ed at the two exiremitics by two other trans- 
verse slicks which are sft upon four wooden 
posts; the whole being about two feet in height, 
four fret broad and six feel long. One dozen 
Chuebo leaves gathered by their ends, lied at 
the head of the bed, extend themsrdvcs and 
Cover it until the other extrernily : these beds 
arc placed around th.e enclosure, in such a 
way that when all the persons are sleeping 
every one has his feet towards the centre of 
the habitation which is left vacant, to be used 
as .1 cook room, or for any other pnrpo.«o. 
The clothes of the Jakun (when they use any) 
are ordinarily the same as those used by 
Malays, but poor, miserable, and above all 
very iinchian ; many of them use clothes wiih- 
out wasliiiig, from the day they receive or buy 
them, until they heeome rotten by use and dirt, 
and they are obliged to tlnow them away. If 
some vermin are found, whinh is often the case, 
principally upon the women who are more 
dressed, they are immediately eaten with de- 
light ns in Cochin China. If many of them 
are badly dressed, and some nearly naked, it is 
more from a want of clothes thnn in accord- 
ance to their own wishes, chiefly amongst 
women; for all desire to be clothed, and the 
most agreeable presents which can be offered to 
them are some trowsers, sarong, hnjuy or some 
handkerchiefs to put round their head, as is 
the Millay fashion. Those of them who go, 
habitually, nearly naked, do not appear so be- 
fore strangers, excepting they have no clothes. 
The Jakun of Jahore, who are superior to 
others in many respects, are also the best 
dressed, having also a great number of rings 
on their fingers, some Qf which are crystal, 
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some of copper, and »ome of tin ; but also a pulous, wlieii an elephant is killed either by 
jrood many of : they take a peculiar plea- themselves or by llic Malays. It is scarcely 
sure in these ornaments, as well as in silver possible to meet a single Jakuti without his 
bracelets. The men have at least trowsers, a spear, which is both a ttick to walk with, and 
small baju and a handkercliief for the head, an otlensive or defensive weapon as the occasion 

The Jakuii of the Menangkabau states, have requires. I’lie parang is an iron blade o.f about 

tho same dress as is used by the Jakmi of one foot lonsr, and "two or three inches broad 
Johore. and the women the same ornaments, with a haft like that of a large knife, they use 

but are not so well clothed, many of them go it to cut trees employed in the building of theic 

nearly naked, at least near their houses ; and houses. Their marriages are ordinarily oele- 
I hose who use clothes, show often aii embar- brated about the months of July and August 
rassmeut. which proves that they are not accus- when iViiits are plentiful. The bridegrojin 
lomed to their use. The Jakiin of Malacca frecjucnu for some lime the house of his in- 
are badly dressed, many of the women have tended, and when he has olitained her consent, 
only a sarong, and if they are married^ a ring, he makes a formal demand to the father. A 
the necessary present of the husband before day is then appoittied ; and an cntertaiumciit 
he marries them. Ihe greater part of the is prepared, mure or less solemn, according to 
men have nothing but a strip of the fibrous the means of the two contracting parties, ami 
bark of the Terap tree, beaten into a sort of their rank in the tribe. When the day of tho 
cloth of a reddish brown colour, called a sabar- marriage is arrived, the bridegroom repairs to 
ing, round their loins ; part of this comes down the house of the bride’s father, where the wholo 
in front, is drawn between the legs andjasteiied tribe is assembled. The dowry given by tho 
behind. Jakaus have a propensity to idleness ; man to his intended is delivered, and must cou- 
but they are not so lazy as either the Malay or sist at least of a silver or copper ring, and n 
Hindoo. Their first and principal occupation few cubits of cloth : if the man is not poor, 
is the chase, it being the first means by which a pair of bracelets, some other ornaments, and 
tliey feed themselves and their families; and several articles, as of furniture for the house of 
from having been brought up in that, habit, in the new family, are added. Sometirnts the 
which the greater part of their life is spent, | woman presents also some gifts to her intended, 
they should be skilful hunters, and which in | Then the bride is delivcreii by her latlier to thu 
fact they are both in their way and in the bridegroom, and the solemnity of the wedding 
manner of using their weapons. When begins. Some authors slate that amongst soma 
tliere is no more food at home, the hus- tribes there is dance, in ihe midst of wliich tlm 
band leaves home, beats the forest, and briile elect darts olV into the forest, followed 
sometimes returns with large pieces of venison, by the brhiegroom. A chase ensues, during 
hut sometimes with nothing, and on such days which should the youth fall down, or return, 
they go to sleep without supper. This is the unsuccessful, lie met with the jeers and nicr- 
oruinary evening work, when the suu is near rimenis of the whole party, and the match is 
setting. In the day time they remain at home declared oil. This story was related a little 
where they prepare arrows and tlie weapons, dilferently by European who inhabited 
the matter with \Vhich they poison their arrows, Pahang many years, who said that during the 
and cook and eat the aniinalsf caught the day bampiet a largo fire is kindled, all the congrega- 
bcl’ore. The Jakuns who have no taste for tion standing as witnesses ; the bride run< 
cultivating rice, or who are not acquainted round ihe lire. Adultery is punishable by deatiu 
with the manner of doing so, are generally H is not allowed to keep more than one wife, 
very miserable ; they are then obliged to look Only one man was seen who had two, and he was 
to the Malays. To provide for their livelihood censured and despised by the whole tribe, 
they traverse the jungle all the day seeking Amongst them a man can divorce his wife and 
after rattan, dammar, garu wood, and several take another* If the divorce be proposed by 
other articles of commerce, the next inoriiiug, the husband, he loses the dowry he has giveu 
sometimes, they cook the flesh before they eat to iho woman ; it the woman ask the. divorce^ 
it: but at other times they eat it raw, some she must return the dowry she received, 
merely put the animal upon the fire till the luiirs fho childien lollow the father or the mother 
are singed, when they consider it as cooked, according to their wishes : If they have not 
A traveller- saw some large monkeys which yet the use of reason, they follow the mother^ 
after having been thus cooked, were dished up No assistance is ordinarily given to lying — iu 
up on A kind of mat as a meal to some seven women ; their physicians caUed Pawang, 
or eight persons, who speedily in a few minutes, are not permitted to appear in such circuuvr 
devoured tho whole, leaving only the skele- stances, and raid wives are not known ampf^st 
ton. Some Jakuns refuse to eat the flesh of them. It is reported that in several tribes, Ah® 
elephants under the pretext that it would occa- children, as soon as born, are carried to tho 
sion sickness, but many others arc not so scru- nearest rivulet, where they are washed^ tbeq 
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bronght back to the house, where a fire is 
kindled, incense of kamunian wood thrown upon 
it, and the child then passed over it several times. 
The practice of passing children over fire was in 
all times much practised among ancient heathen 
nations,^ and it is even now practised inChina and 
other places. With tlie dead, the corpse is 
washed, wrapped in some cloth and interred by 
relations and neighbours, in a grave about four 
or five cubits deep. The sumpitan, quiver of 
arrows, •knife, &c., of the deceased are buried 
with him, along with some rice, water, and 
tobacco. ' Jaktins consider white as a sacred 
colour ; and it is a peculiar subject of comfort, 
When, ill their last sickness, they can procure 
tliemselves some white cloth, in which to be 
buried. They are candid and honest, extremely 
proud, and will not submit for any length of time 
to servile offices or to much control. Each tribe 
is under an elder termed the Batin wlio directs 
its movements, and settles disputes. The Ja- 
kuns hate the Malays, and the Malays despise 
the Jakuns. There is a natural and uncontrol- 
lable antipathy between these two people • hut 
they stand in need of each other and their 
mutual intercourse is necessary. — «/. A A, p. 
872. Janmnj to May JL848. 

Johoi% formerly the chief city of the empire 
of that name and residence of the sultan, is 
aituuted about 20 miles up the river so called. 
The town was founded in 1511 or 1512 A. D. 
by sultan Mahomed Shah II of Malacca who, 
aBer his expulsion from that place by the 
Portuguese, fled to the river of Johore. From 
that time the town of Johore has been the 
capital of the empire which took the name of 
the empire of Johore instead of that of Malacca. 
Johore is the residence of a Pangbulu who is 
appointed both by the sultan of Johore and bj 
the Tumungong of Singapore^ It is now the 
generally received opinion that Johore jicrived 
its population from Menangkabau. The .)<>hore 
Archipelago was probably inhabited from a very 
remote period, anterior even to the existence of 
any race in Sumatra, by a maritime branch of the 
same people, radically Malayan, who are now 
ibund in the inierior of the Peninsula and of 
the southern half of Sumatra. Several tribes : 
in various stages of civilization, still posst ss ' 
the Johore islands. Though little known to 
Europeans they can never have been without 
Mhlay or Hindu-Malay visitors for it was by 
the great rivers of Plembang, Jambi, Indragiri 
and Kampar, before whose embouchures these 
isUteds lie, that the uaiives of Ceylon and 
aouthem India must have gradually carried 
civilization into the interior of southern Su- 
matra. 

Ibkat*, is a tpagan population in the Malay 
penitfsnla divided into the Sakai Jina and Sa- 
kai Bukit, the latter being hillmen and moun- 
laiiusti-rtne fotnler mote settled and civilized. 


They are strict worshippers of the elements. 
Sakai is the Pahang word for^an aboriginal. 

JETa/df, a branch of the Sakai population of 
the Malay peninsula. They tattoo their face 
and breast, pierce their ears and nose and insert 
porcupine quills. 

Negroes in the Malay Peninsula, and in the 
islatids of the Eastern Archipelago are two 
great races. In addition to the men of brown 
or copper complexion, and lank hair, who ate 
the most advanced inhabitants of th*^ Malayan 
Archipelago, the Philippines, and the islands 
of the Pacific, there is another race, or races, 
widely differing from them. These, from their 
resemblance to the Africans, have been called 
Negroes also Negrito. The Malays apply to 
those best known to them, the people of New 
Guinea, the epithet of Puwa-puwa, or Pa-puwa, 
which, is an adjective meaning “ frizzly,” or 

crisping” and is equally applied by them to 
any object partaking of this quality. The 
term Negro, from the Latin iiigcr, is that 
usually employed to designate the black 
skinned races of whom mention is now made. 
Their numbers in .\frica are vaguely estimated 
at twenty millions, including the Hottentot 
and Kafir off-shoots from the great family. 
The mce on the American continent number 
about five millions. Tiieir numbers on the 
Asiatic continent, on the shores of the Red sen 
and Persian gulf^, and on the Malay peninsula, 
may not exceed half a million, but from the 
Andaman islands eastward to the races in the 
Pacific, of the people generally classed as Ne- 
groes, there are at least twelve varieties, differing 
from each other in physical appearance, some 
being pigmies under five feet Biid,pthers large 
and powerful men of near six feet. Excepting 
in the Andamans, in all the Negro languages 
of which Mr, Crawturd had seen specimens, 
Malayan words are to be found. Mr. 
Logan long resided at Penang and his oppor- 
tunities of examining the various races or the 
south of Asia were great. Ue is of opinion 
that the various races in south Eastern Asia, 
reached their present positions along the great 
rivers and by traversing the seas, and he indicates 
the original seats as sea basins and districts, 
defining the former term as the seas with the 
marginal basins of their affluent rivers. Researches 
have established the affinity of the lan- 
guages of Southern India, and Mr. Logan 
points to the prolonged intercourse between 
the western and eastern parts of the Indian 
Ocean extending from the Arabian Bea, Persian 
Gulf and Red Sea to the Mdzambio channel on 
the west and to the Indo- Australian seas, on 
the east. He believes that the sborea of the 
Indian Ocean were occupied by raoea in an ad- 
vanced stage, before the seeds of a higher civi- 
lization germinated in. the basins of the Nil^ 
and Euphrates, amongst whom were navigating 
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tribes wbo spread themselves over eveiy habi- 
table island of thi Eastern Ocean from Maila> 
gascar to the •Fiji group. Amongst all the 
foreign influences, he adds, of which the pre- 
sence can be clearly traced, two are of the 
widest extent and greatest importance. The 
first, entirely African and Indo-Af'rican in its 
character, embraced the whole Indian Archipe- 
lago, Australia and Papnanesia, and certainly 
included a portion of Micronesia, though whe- 
ther it extended to Polynesia he is doubtful. 
The races to which this influence must be re* 
ferred, prevailed along the shore and islands of 
the Indian Ocean, from Africa to Polynesia, 
their sole limits being those of the monsoons, 
and he infers that when they thus spread them- 
selves over Africa, India and the Indian Archi- 
pelago, there could have been no civiliz(*d 
Semitic, Iranian, Burmese or Siamese races, 
on that sea to hinder them. The lan- 
guage of their population belonged to a 
state intermediate between the monotonic and 
the inflectional, and bad strong and direct 
afliuities to the otlier families of language of 
this stage, — the IJgro Tartarian, Japanese, old 
Indian and African, and to a certain extent, 
too, the American, which last may be consider- 
ed as constituting a peculiar family. Amongst 
the best preserved examples of these languages 
are the Formosa, Philippine and the Austra- 
lian, and he thinks it probable that some of the 
eastern Milancnan languages will be found to be 
equally characteristic. There seems, he says, to 
be no doubt that Southern Asia has always been 
occupied as at present with several races, tribes 
and languages, and that S. W. Asia and Asia- 
nesia has been contemporaneously occupied by 
Ist, Archaic Indo-Australian. 2. Papuan, 3. 
Tibeto-Cliinese or Ultra-Indian, i. Bravidian, 
5. Scythio, 6, Iranian. 7. Semitic races. And 
the spiral haired Negro race seems to have 
preceded the lank haired brown race ; but whe- 
ther Negro tribes and dialects did not in a still 
more ancient era, occupy Ultra India and India, 
before any of the present non-negro races 
moved into their regions, he soys, is a question 
deserving investigation. At present, a Ne- 
grito race of small stature, is found in several 
parts of Asianesiaand traces of tlie Negro race 
iiljK) found in Formosa and Japan. The 
peculiarities in the variably physical charac- 
ter of the Dravidian physical types, when 
compared with the Scythic, are African 
Africo-Semiiic. The very exaggerated occipital 
and maxillary protuberances are not charac- 
teristic of the typical African head, but of a 
debasement of it confined to certain localities. 
Several east and mid African nations have the 
so-called African traits much softened, and 
differ little from the Dravidian. Even woolly I 
or spiral hair is not a universal feature in 


Africa, some tribes having fine silky hair. The 
Dravidian pyramidal nose, the sharp depression 
at its root, the slight raaxillory and occipital 
projection, the turgid lips, the oval contour aud 
the broad nose, are ail African, He thinks there 
is reason to believe that the strong Africanisin 
of some of the lower South Indian castes is 
really the remnant of an archaic formation of a 
more decided African character. From tiie posi- 
tion of Imiia between two great Negro proviuces, 
that on the west being still mainly Negro, even 
in ii»)8t of its improved rapes, and that on the 
east preserving the ancient Negro basis in points 
so near India as the Andamans and Kidab, 
it is, therefore, highly probable that the African 
element in the population of the peninsula of 
India, has been transmitted from on archaic 
period, before the Semitic, Turanian and Iranian 
races entered India, and when the Indian 
ocean had Negro tribes along its northern as 
well as its eastern and western shorts. 

If we compare the dark-colomd nations of 
Africa with the tribes of the 8outh-Indiaa 
Archipelago, and of the islands of Western 
Australia, with the Papua and Affoura 
(llorafores, Endemenes}, we fined the black 
colour of the skin, the curly hair and charac- 
teristic features of the negro, are not united 
in the same individual. Figures in (he temples 
of Eliphanta and Adjunta, have thick lips and 
peculiar negro features, with curled hair ; the 
tribes on the Kodaglierry Hills have flattened 
noses, dark complexion and large white teeth 
filed into the form of a saw, giving ihem^ on 
African appearance. The general physical 
type of all the ^ purest aborigines, of India, 
is that known as Negrito, with limp, black, 
tangled, hair. — GampyU, pp, 23 to 48. /o»r. 
Ind, Arch. Yol. /P, 5 and 6, Hoy anf 

June p, iHO, 

Tlie Vupuans occupy New Guinea and 
several of the adjacent islands. The Papuan 
face is compressed and projecting brow 
protuberant and overhanging, mouth large 
and promii ent, the nose is very large, the 
apex elongated downwards, the ridge thick 
and the nostrils large,-— the nose is an obtru- 
sive feature, the beard is twisted and the 
hair of the head is frizzly. — Wallace^ ii, 104. 

The Malays consist of (A) four great tribes 
and a few minor eemi-civilized tribes ; and (H) 

'a number of others who may be termed savages. 
The four great tribes are : — 

I. The True Malay races, the Malsyt 
proper, who inhabit the Malay Peninsula, and 
almost all the coast regions of Sumatra and 
Borneo. They all speak the Malay language 
or dialects of it ; they use the Artibic cbaralters 
in writing and they are all mahomedaiia 
in religion* 
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■ II. The Javane^^ who inhabit Javn, part of 
Suinatra, Mntlura, Uali, and part of liombok. 
They speak the Javanese and Kawi langiiajres 
which they write in a native character. They 
are of the mahomedan religion in Java, but 
BiiH and Ijombok is brahmin icui. 

III. The Bnyh are the inhabitants of the 
greater part of Celebes and there secnns to be 
an allied people in Sainbaw'a. Tiiey speak the 
Bugis and Alacassar languages with dialects, 
hnd \vrite these in two (lifler(‘ut native 
characters. They are all inahomedaiis. 

IV. The Tagala of tlie Vhilippine islands are 
the foui'lh great Malay race, many of them 
profess cUristinnity, their native hiiiguage is 
Tagala, but they speak Spanish. 

V. Moluccm Malays, who inhabit chiefly 
Tcrnatc, Tidoie, Ibitchian, and Ambovna, may 
be held a fifth division. They are nialiomed- 
ans but they speak a variety of curious 
languages, wliicli seem conipoundod of ]>ugis 
and Javanese, with the languages of the savage 
tribes oi the Moluccas. 

(B) The savage Malays are the Battak and 
other wild tribes of Sumatra the Dyak of 
Borneo ; the Jakun of the Malay peninsula ; 
the aborigines of Northern C»dei)e8 ; of the 
Bulu Island and of [)art of Bourn , 

The colour of all the Malay tribes is a Hglit 
reddish brown, with more or less of an 
olive tinge, not varying in any important | 
degree over an extent of country as large as 
sdl southern Europe. The Imir is eijiially 
rbnstant, being invariably black and straight, 
and of a rntlier coarse texture, so that any 
lighter lint or any wave or curl in it, is an 
almost certain proof of the admixture of some 
foreign blood. Tire face is nearly destitute of 
beard, and the breast and limbs are free from 
hair. The stature is tolerably fijual and is 
always considerably below that of the average 
European. The body is robtisi ; the brc«nst 
well developed, the feet small, thick and short, 
the hands small and rather delicate. The face 
is Ht liftle broad and inclined to be flat ; tbc 
ibrehead is rather rounded, the brows low, the 
eyes black and very slightly oblique The 
iiosc is rather small, not prominent but 
straight and well 8haj)ed, the apex a little 
rounded, the nostrils broad and slightly ex- 
posed ; the check bones are rather prominent, 
the mouth large, the lips broad and well cut, 
but not protruding, the chin formed. The 
Malays, when mature, are certainly not 
handsome, but in youth up to 15 years of 
age, both boys ’and girls have pleasing 
cwtepances and in their way almost perfect. 
In^ilj|li;acler, the Malay is impassive. He 
reserve, diffidence and even bashful- 
pees wbicb is iu some degree attractive, and 


leads the observer to think that the ferocious, 
blood thirsty, character imputed to the race* 
must be grossly exaggerated.* He is not d«i- 
roonstrative. His feelings of surprise, admira- 
tion or fear are never ojjcnly manifested and 
are probably not strongly felt, lie is slow and 
deliberate in speech and circuitous in introchus 
ins the subject he has come expressly to discuss. 
(Ihihircu and women are timid and run at 
the sight of a Kuropeaii. In the cornpanv 
of men they are silent and nro generally 
quiet and obedient. When alone the Malay is 
taciturn, he neither talks nor sings to himself. 
When several are paddling in a canoe, they 
occasionally chniint a monotonous and plain, 
five song, lie is cautious of giving offence 
to his equals, lie does not quarrel easily about 
money mailers, and practical joking is utterly 
repugnant to Ids nature. The higher class 
of Malay are exceedingly polite, but tins is 
cornpaiible with reckless cruelty and conteiii|it 
of human life, wliich is the dark side of their 
character. In intidlcet , i he Malay race a»'e rallicr 
(hiiciciit, they are incapable of any thing 
bovoncl the simplest (‘onibinntions of ideas and 
have little taste or energy for the acquirement 
of knowiciltic. lie is kiml and gentle to liis 
cliildren. 'I'he Malay isol short stature, brown 
skinned, straight haired, beardless and smonili 
bodied, .broad faced, has n small nose, and flat 
eY(d)rows, is ([uiet, bashful, cold and umlemnn- 
strative, grave, seldom I'lughs, and conceals 
his emotions. The Malayan race as a whole 
very closely resembles the east Asian popula- 
tions from Siam to Manchuria. The 
Malny face is of the Mongolian type, broad 
and somewhat flat. The brow depressed, moutli 
wide but not projecting and the nose small and 
well formed, but for the great dilatation of the 
nostrils. The face is suioolh and rarely deve- 
lops the trace of a beard, the hair black', 
coarse and perfectly straight. The Malays 
rub noses, iu lieu of the. kissing of Europe. 
Most of till! advanced nations of the Asiatic 
islands arc gamblers, and tiic little fighting 
fish of Siam and cock-fighting arc largely 
betted on. in the Archipelago, in Bali, Lom- 
bok, Celebes and the Bhilippiues, cock-fighting 
is quite a passio>i. The only material excep- 
tion are the Javanese. The passion for cock- 
fighting is indeed impressed in the very lan- 
guage of the Malays, which has a specific 
name for cock-fighting, one for the natural 
spur of the cock, and another for the artificial 
spur, two names for the comb ; three for the 
crow of the cock ; two for a cock pit ; and one 
for a professional cock fighter. The passion 
is no where carried further than in the Spanish 
dominions of the Philippines. There, it is 
licensed by the Government, which derives 
from it a yearly revenue of about 40,000 
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(loUavsor «bout £10,000.— Did. 
11. Wallace 

Oravg *y/ec^ar, oritfinnlly with the Di(luanH« 
Ka!lai»}{, are joint occupants of Siniiapore. The 
sprak a Malay dialect with a guttural accent. 

Orang Rarvaj a people of Rawn, Raw or Ara, 
in Sumatra, immediately to the north of Mc- 
nant^knbau and penetrated by the large but 
scarcely navigable river, Rakan. Menafigkabau 
province id on the plateau in the interior of 
Sumatra, north of tho present town ofPadang. 

The Acliineee of Sumatra are fiiipposed to 
be a mixture of the Batta and Malay with 
the Chuliah, as they designate the natives o( 
the west of India, and differ much in personal 
appearance from other Sumatrans being, in 
general, shorter and of a darker complexion. 
They are mahomedans, and many perform the 
pilgrimage. They are active atid industrious, 
but un scrupulous in their commercial transac- 
tions. Mahomedanism first began to make w;»y 
ill Achin in 1204, from which it spread slowly 
eastward to Java, Celebes and the Moluccas, 
atul northward to the Philippines where it was 
gaining footing as the Spaniards arrived who 
supplanted it with Christianity. Bali has not 
accepted it, 

Bhatta, Tlatta or BitUnh^ a Malay race, ad- 
dicted to eating human beings. They have long 
lieen known to be given to this unusual practice. 
They occupy the valley of Mandeliug and to the 
west, and tiie easterly portion are under the 
dominion of the Dutch. The language th^y 
use is said to be different from Malay and 
to have several dialects, but it lias an alphabet 
invented by themselves, and in this matter 
they are perliaps the only human beings 
who advanced to a knowledge of letters but 
contiiMicil to eat ‘'each other. Marsdeii in 
his History . of Sumatra notices them, and 
the writings of Marco Polo show that so 
long ago as A. D. 1290, they w'ere known 
to indulge in this propensity, and Sir 
Stamford Raffles, in 1820, after visiting 
Tampanuii bay, mentioned that for a person 
convicted of a<luUcry, of midnight rubbery, 
prisoners of war, a person intermarrying with 
another tribe, a person treacherously attacking 
n village, a house, or another person, the 
punishment was to be cut up and eaten alive. 
The most recent traveller from the west, 
Professor Bikmore, from America, who was 
in Sumatra in 1866 mentions that they are 
an inland people, the Malays from Menangkabau 
having spread and occupied ail the coasts. 
They believe in evil spirits and omens. On 
the * Dutch accpiiring the possession of the 
plain of the Mandeliug valley, the Batta j 
dwelling there were compelled to abandon their ’ 
cannvbali?m ; but all beyond Dutch territory, the 
race still continue to pursue their old customs. 


He had not however, been able to verify that 
part of Sir Stamford Raffles* information which 
includes marrying into another tribe as incur* 
ring the peualiy. Tlie rajah of Sipirok assured 
the Dutch governor at Fedang that he had eaten 
liumaii flesh at least forty times and that he re- 
lished it above every thing that he had ever tasted. 
The Batta of Sumatra, wear the kallasan, a 
slightly curved sword and the joiio; also knives 
Ciilled tombak lada, and terjiiig : for drums the 
Batta use gongs, and in action set up a kind 
of \v.ar-whoop. 

7Vie Bti//is tribes inliabiting Celebes, are 
celebrated for the temper they give to 
steel, and for their arms in general ; in 
addition to those of the Malays on the Peniii- 
snia, they use defensively the baju raiiti (chain 
jacket), and both a long and a round sort of 
shield. They s^ear by their krises, for which 
they have a great veneration, and on going 
into battle, drink the water in which they have 
been dipped, utteiing imprecalions on the foe. 
The inhabitants of Puh Nias, an island off 
the western coast of Sumatra, wear for armour 
a baju made of thick leather, and a cap to 
match, covered with the ijo, the vegetable 
substance resembling black iiorse hair obtain- 
ed from the Arenga saceharifera* 

Lompomj who inhabit the eastern and 
southern extremity of Sumatra, go intocQiubat 
with a long lance borne by three warriors ; the 
foremost of these lancerbearers, protects him- 
self with a large shield. 

The Malay pirate prahu or prow are stockaded 
and armed with heavy guns, generally the mariatn 
and It'lab, to \xhich last the Malays are very 
partial ; also, matchlocks, long spears, pointed 
nibong stakes burned at the end, and others 
cut short for throwing when at close quarters, 
and large stones. The signal for attack is the 
sound of a sort of gong, called Tawa tawa. 

T}ie Batta race delay the burial of every 
person who, during his life bad a claim to the 
title of rajah (of which each village has one) 
until some rice, sown on the day of bis death, 
has sprung up, grown and borne fruit. The 
I corpse, till then kept above ground among the 
living, is now, with these ears of rice, com- 
mitted to the earth, like the grain six mouths 
before, and thus the hope is emblematically 
expressed that, as a new life arises from the 
seed, so another life shall begin for man after 
his death. During this time the corpse is kept 
in the house, enclosed in a coffin made of the 
hollowed trunk of a Durinon, and the whole 
space between the coffin and the body is filled 
with pounded camphor, for the purchase of 
which the family of the deceased rajah 
frequently impoverish themselves. — BXmore*8 
Travels, pp. UH, 4 .8 NewholdCs British SeUle* 
me/Us, To?, it. p/. 812, 
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Banha hhnd lies, id its northern point, in 
Lsti P 52’ N. and Long. 125« 24’ £. It ia 
hilly and of middling height* It has a chain 
of hillsj generally called St. Paul’s mountains, 
oentiguoui to its south end, 930 feet high, 
but Parmasang and Mauopen hills, on the west 
side of the island are respectively 1350 and 
1617 feet in height. The straits of Banoa 
are bounded on the east by the island, and on 
the' west tide by the coast of Sumatra. The 
straits extend from Lucepara island about 129 
miles, with an undulHiing course to the K. W. 
The tides are irregular, and greatly influenced by 
the winds. Baiica is inhabited by four distinct 
races of people. The Oraug-Qanung or hilU 
people, the aborigines of the country, who are 
esiablislied in the interior, where they lead a 
wild kind of life, but are submissive to the 
Tegulations established for the government. 
The sea-coasts are occupied by Malays who 
have emigrated from Sumatra : they are 
•itremely indolent, ail the labour, either in 
cultivating pepper or working the mines, being 
perfonaed by the Chinese, consisting of 
between fifteen and twenty thousand souls. 
The Ora/iig Laut or sea people, who are similar 
in their habits to the Baju found upon the 
coasts of Borneo and Celebes, though belong- 
ing to Banka, but can scarcely be said to iuliabil 
tim island, for they live entirely in their liitle 
prabus, and wander about the coasts. They 
subsist principally by fishing, and it is said that 
they are always ready to give information to 
the piratical rovers. The discovery of tin 
attracted numerous foreigners, chiefly Chinese^ 
who with the working of the mines introduced 
the first attempts at ugriculturo and commerce ; 
various settlements were formed, and a com- 
itteiiceineiit, was made in clearing the ancient 
forests, which had till lately not been disturbed, 
for the purpose of forming permanent places 
of residence. The principles of civilization 
were thus oflered to the rude inlihbitant8.->- 
Earl's A rcAipelago, Horsbtirgh. 

J>aM. According to the traditions of the Javan- 
ese^ Sumatra, Java,' Bali, Lambok and Sum- 
bawa, islands, were all formerly ii'iitcd, and they 
give the dates of A. D. 11 'J2, 1282 and 


in longitude 109? to the west, spoke the 
Sundanese* tongue: But in 1811, nine 
tenths of all the population of Java, spoke 
Javanese, and the Sundanese was already con- 
fined to the mountainous parts of the south 
and west, and to a small colony near Bantam. 
Sir S. Kafiles, says that Java was originally 
peopled by emigrants coming in vessels from 
the Red ^a ; from whence it is inferred that 
the ancient Egyptians might have been the an- 
cestors of one class of the people. The Javanese 
are small in stature, but muscular in form, 
supple and active in their movements and of a 
light copper colour. I he people of the Tenger 
mountains, shortly dt*8cril»ed in KaflW History, 
may be a relict of an aboriginal race. This 
race, like a few others in India, and the Archi- 
pelago, adopt the siiii^ular practice of building 
their villages iu terraces. This practice seems 
to have once prevailed in the Philippines. The 
inhabitants of the Serwatti islands, select the 
summits of the hills or the brows of clifis 
which rise abruptly from the sea, as sites for 
their habitations. The crest or extreme sum- 
mit of the hill is occupied by a large waring 
tree, the Ficus indica of Jlumphius, 
beneath which the idols of the village are place<l 
on square platforms of loose stones. Here 
the elders meet when any important matter is 
to be fiiscussed. Below tbe tree the sides of 
the hills are scarped into a succession of plut- 
I forms or terraces, on which are erected their 
oblong barn like houses with wooden walls and 
palm leaf thatch. At Lett!, a neighbouring 
island, where* the hills are far iiilmd, the 
brows of the cUH's which overhang tiie sea are 
selected, and a similar mode of scarping into 
terrace's is adopted when necessary. The same 
system also prevails at Baba and Timor Laut 
and the system of terracing ia practised 
amongst the Malle Arasar, or hill kings, of the 
Pulney hills in tbe extreme south of India. 
The population of Java, in 1810 was 
3,000,000 or 50 to the square mile. In 1815, 
the population had increased to 4.615,270, 
and in 1857, including Madura, it amoanted 
to 11,594,158 and 180 to the mile. But the 
other Dutch possessiuud in the Indian Archi- 


1350, but these are not to be received. The pelago, contain an aggregate population of 
dividing line between Asiatic fauna and that somethiug less than 3,000,000. Java and 
oh Anatralia, must be drawn down the Straits Modura are divided by a narrow strmt and may 
of Macassar, and continued southward through be cnnsid»'re<l as one territory, with a mean 
the strait of Lambok between Lambok and Bali, length of 650 English miles and 100 in 
Java^ locally Jawa, is the name of the breadth. The population arranged into classes 

ort^al ; occupants of the eastern part of are, European ^tilers 20,331 

the; islaad, but in latter years, they spread Dutch Arroyi European.,,..., 10,765 

all over the island and have given it their „ „ African Soldiers 427 

name. The Chinese call it Chi-poo, Marco „ „ Malays and Javanese. 15, 03fi 

Polo ^10 discribed, though he did not visit it, Natives... ••••'• ,...11,410,856 

calls it Gtaua, Up to the middle of the 15th Chinese.;.,*, 138,356 

century, the people of Javai from Chmbon Arabs and Asiatics Itt «M *M 
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The women, m opposition to the rule in and 112« 38 * W. longitude (Greenwich) and 
moat iropicBl countries, exceed the men, by contains about 86 square (Dutch) jreojrrHphical 
700,000. Blarery continued to be sanctioned milea, or 44 English miles. The country in 
untill 859, when It was abolished, but had so general is very mountainous, and it is only 
fallen away as an institution that there existed, near the sea that some plains are found, on the 
then, only 6,260 slaves to liberate. In Nether- largest of which, about 3^ miles in circumfer* 
lands India, the Dutch Government has been, ence, the principal village Sangkapnm is situaU 
since 1824, a commercial firm assisted by the ed. The Bawean race are probably descend- 
trading company esiabliahed in 1824 under ants of the Madurese, whose language, with a 
the patronage of king William, this has few modifications, prevails, though they differ 
proved the salvation of Java, and their shares from them in dress; but in this respect agree 
have been at a considerable premium. closely with the Bugis. The inhabitants of 

TheKalan^oi Java, reside among the in- the dessa Dipanga employ the Javanese lan- 
habitaiits of the Teng'ger mountains. The guage. — yoarw. Ind. Arch. VoL V. No, 7. 
Kalaug are said to have been at one time nu* 8ee India, p. 355. J»iti. 
merous in various parts of Java, leading a Bali island, continues to indicate its Indian 
wandering life, practising religious rites differ- origin, with a small portion of Java, the 

ent from those of the great body of the people, Balta in Sumatra, part of Lambok. In Bali 

and avoiding intercourse with them ; but most hinduism has prevailed since A. D. 1478; 
of them are now reduced to subjection, are the Philippine Islanders, the Dyak of Borneo 
become stationary in their residence, and have and the rude tribes of the interior of the Malay- 
embraced the mahomedan faith. Whenever an Peninsula exhibit hindu elements, and 

the Kalaug move from one place to another, their religion may be styled a degraded bin- 

they are conveyed in carts, having two solid duism. The Balinese entertain a great aversion 
wheels with a revolving axle and drawn by two to a maritime life, and are more rarely to be 
or more pairs of buffaloes, according to the met with at the European ports than the 
circumstances of the party. — Raffle* s History natives of the other islands lo the eastward. 
of Java, VoU I, p. 3211. bikmre's Travels, They are fairer in complexion, stouter in frame, 
paye 28. and more energetic in their dispositions than 

Madura /s/anef, is of an even appearance the Javanese, and in appearance and dress bear 
and moderately elevated, its N. W. point is in a great resemblance to the natives of Siam, 
lat. 6^ 55-}* N. long. 112® 51}®’ E. and its from whom it is probable that they are del- 
east point in lat. 6® 59* S. long. 114® cended. The entire population of Bali, amount- 
11} E. It is the most important of a line ing to about one million, profess the hindu 
which runs along the northeni and eastern religion, and the burning of widows amongst 
coasts of Java. It is the principal of a group them is carried ^o an extent unknown even in 
composed of more than seventy-five • and is continental India. The slaves of a great man 
separated from tlie great island by a strait, are also consumed upon his funeral pile, and 
not more than a mile or a mile and a half when the immense annual loss of life produced 
wide, which serves to form the capacious bar- by those frightful practices is considered, it is 
bouv of Surabaya. It has the appe^irance of surprising that the island possesses so large n 
being a continuation of Jiiva. Few animals population. Bali women, like the Burmese, 
are found, and none peculiar to Madura. The anend to the selling of goods and merchandise, 
island is famous, however, for its breed of — Karl. . , , 

cattle, and supplies fn.ra its rich pastures pro- Borneo, is the principal island- of the Sunda 
visions to many of the agricultural and seafar- group, and is the greatest island on the globe 
ing communities of the neighbouring regions* after New Holland. It is diviiled by the equator 
The meat, when cured, resembles, but is far into two unequal and extended parts, of which 
superior to, the jerked beef of South America, the southern is the larger. If we compnee 
The people are similar to the hill-dwellers of the numerous Archipelagos by which tte 
Java, and from them the Dutch recruit the line great island is environed, this group may be 
of their native army with the best troops in said to occupy more than eleven 
Iheir ttxvxcQ-— Raffle* t Uislwy of Java- Earl, longitude and about ten of latitude, 1 he geo- 
Buatem Seas. Horsburgk, Temmmck, Coup graphical position of the princi^l island 
d!(EiL Sur les Bosmsions Neerlcmdaiaes. I. between 7® N. L. and 4 20 8. L. and M* 
835: 836-338, John,' $ India. AreUpdogo, tween 106® 40* and 116® 45 E. 

Vol I P* 337* length from north to south will be about 300 

The island of Bawean, or follow- leaRuea and its breadth varying from UO to 
ine its old name Lubek, forming a portion of 160 leagues. Its superficies has beeaAlou- 
the xusidency of Souiabaya, lies about sixteen lated by whwh Borneo » gwen^^a adrfiwe 
Dutch fforlv-eight English) miles to the north of 1*,741 square leagues or 6,992 mjr«- 
of UjoBg Pangku, in 6' 90* South Latftude metres; which makes.it 2,589 mymmetrw 
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greater thuD Sumatra, and 5,723 myria- 
metres greater than Java. The Portuguese, 
Lore^eo do Gomez, was the first of 
the European navigators who approached the 
norihprii part of this island ; he .arrived in 
1518 ill the ship St. SebaUien on his route to 
China* We presume that he gave to the coun* 
try the name of Burne, but he says that the 
natives term it Braunai or Brauui. The tra- 
vellers Major Muller, Colonel lleurici, the 
members of the scientific comraissioii, Diard, 
S. Muller and Korthals, who quite recently 
penetrated into different parts of the interior, 
as well as the rajah Brooke, assure us 
that I he Dyak wliicii form tiie aboriginal 
population of Borneo, do not use, and cannot 
even have any idea of a specific name appro- 
priated to the whole extent of a country of 
which the sea board is even most ofien unknown 
to the savage and wandering tribes wiio are 
separated by great distances from each other, 
and who are dispersed in hordes of small num- 
bers over the vast extent of one of the largest 
islands in the world. 'L'lieae different tribes are 
designated amongst themselves by the names 
wliich they give to the rivers on the borders of 
which they iiave established their abode ; it is 
thus that all the Dyak of the great river 
Dusen (the Banjer of our maps) call them- 
selves Orang Duson (men of Duson) and those 
of the river Sampit, Orang Sam pit; the manu- 
script memoirs of Major Muller and of Colonel 
de Henrici make mention of a great number 
of tribes de!*igtiated by the names of rivers 
which have their mouths on the ivesterii coast ; 
in the north of Borneo Mr. Brooke luakva 
mention of Dyak trilies under the names of 
Sarebus, 8 ikarran, Lundu, Sibnuw, &c. esta- 
blished on the rivers which bear those names. 

The interior is still, however, alinosi un- 
known. The existence of lofty ranges of 
mountains in the centre is undoabted ; and in 
the north-west, as far as the cnnntry was pene- 
trated by Mr. Spencer St. Johu in 1858, the 
whole was found to be mountainous, each 
range becoming more lofty as he approached 
the interior, but presenting one uniform as- 
pect of jungle covering hill and valley. From 
the aununit of the great mountain Kina Balu, 
in the north- east of Borneo, 13,000 feet high, 
and whdn looking towards the interior in a 
aoiitlierly direction, Mr. St. John obtained a 
•^dietant view of a mountain peak which he 
supposes to be very considerably higher than 
the one oh which he stood, and to be situated 
v6iy . nearly in the centre of the island* The 
laud on all sides gratlaolly slopes towards the 
eo^t. Bortieo may be said to bear the same 
reUmn td JMem India that the continent 
of America. Vhis borne to Europe, being a 
region tribes inhabiting the remoter 

Cash 'have ocGaaionally. found a refuge from 


religious persecution and from the pressure 
of a superabundant population. Brazen images 
ruins of temples, and other remains of hindoo 
civilization, are still to be seen on the southern 
coast. The shores are inhabited by nations 
totally unconnected with each other governed 
by their own laws, and adopting their own 
peculiar manners and customs. The west 
is occupied by Malays and Chinese, the 
north-west by the half caste descendants of 
the maboinedans of Western India, the north by 
the Cochin Chinese, the north-east by the Sulu, 
and the east and south coasts by the Bu^is 
tribes of Ct-lebes. There are, besides, numer- 
ous tribes who live in prahus among the 
islands near the coast, there are no fewer 
than three distinct tribes, living in prahus, and 
wandering about the shores of the island: 
the Lanun from Magindano : and the Orang 
Brtjii and Orang- Tidong, source unknown. The 
Dutch claim a territory exceeding 200,000 
square miles; but all beyond a mere fringe of the 
coast was. until the recent exploration of a 
portion ot the interior, absolutely unknown. 
Its inhabitants are generally recognized as the 
Malay and Kyan and the Millanowe Dyak. 
The Malays are settlers from Sumatra, 
Java and Malacca, along the coast of 
Borneo. Phe Dyak are a prior race and 
are divided into Land and Sea Dyaks, the 
latter being richer and more powerful, those 
of the interior being broken up into innume- 
rable elans, some of them being tributary to 
the sultan of Brunai, some of them iiinler the 
Dutch in the south and west of the Uland, and 
some under the Sarawak governaicnt. The 
Millanowe are ou the N. E. of the Sarawak 
territory. Tiny are of a fair complexion and 
are occupied with agriculture, trade and peace- 
ful pursuits, rhe Kyan are a powerful tribe 
of about 100,000 souls, and occupy th« 
country from the south of the kingdom of 
Bruuai right away into the interior. Tliey 
strongly riserable the Dyak. Tlio Dyak 
are generally well made, with a mus- 
cular, well knit, frame and are rather under 
than over the middle height. Their features 
are regular- Their colour is r. deep brown 
occasionally varying to a lighter shade. The 
Dyak dwell in very long houses, occasionally 
large enough to contain a community. That 
portion of their creed which obtains the 
greatest intlueiice over their mode of life, arises 
&om a supposition which they entertain that 
tha owner of every human head which they 
can procure will serve them in the next world. 
The sysiem of human sacriffee was, upon this 
account, carried to so great an extent, that it 
totally surpasses that which is practised by 
the Batta of Sumatra, pr^. by any ppople 
yet known., A man , could ; not marry 
until he procured a human head, and ho 
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who fs in pos8Q8Uon of several may be diatin* 
guished by Ms proud and lofty bearing: for 
the 'greater number of heads which a man has 
obtained, the greater will be his rank in the 
next world. The chiefs sometimes make ex- 
cursions of considerable duration for the sole 
purpose of acquiring heads, in order that they 
may be assured of having a numerous body of 
attendants in the next world. If they be at 
peace with their nt'ighbours, they proceed in 
their canoes to the more distant parts of the 
country to which the numerous ramifications 
of the rivers afford them easy access. Upon 
their arrival near a village, if the party be 
small, they take up their position in the bush- 
es close to some pathway, and attack a 
passer by unawares. If the party be large, 
they are bolder in their operations, and an 
attempt will perhaps he made to surprise a 
whole village. For this purpose they will 
remain concealed in the jungle on the banks 
of the river during the day, and at night will 
surround the village so completely as to pre- 
vent the escape of the intended victims • and 
au hour or two before daybreak, when the 
inhabitants are supposed to sleep the sound- 
est, the attack will be commenced by setting 
fire to the houses, and their victims are de- 
stroyed aa they endeavour to escape. Appa- 
rently the practice is only general among 
tliose tribes inhabiting the banks of the large 
rivers, on which distant voyages can he made 
with facility, the Dyaks in the northern parts 
of the island being content with au occasional 
human sacrifice on the death of a chief. ^Tlie 


The interior of the island is oeoupied by 
triMs ofthe brown race, whose warlike habits 
and skill in the use of missifei, will account for 
the disappearance of a less civilized race from 
the southern and western parts of the island. 
On the north-west coast, whei-e the Dygks 
are to be met with near the aea, the prior 
tnbea have all retired into the interior. 
The Dyak, who are the Orang-Benua, or 
aboriginal inhabitants of Borneo, constitute 
by far the most interesting portion of its 
population. They are scattered in small tribes 
oyer the face of the iaiand, those inha- 
biting the banks of the large rivers teing 
generally under the dominion of one more 
powerful than the rest ; but the tribes which 
reside iu the depths of the forests, where the 
communication between them is more difficulty 
are generally perfectly distinct from each other, 
and these people would scarcely know that 
other huinan beings existed beside tbemselvea, 
were not individuals of their little communities 
sometimes cut off by the roving warriors of a 
distant and more powerful tribe. The various 
tribes are said to differ considerably from each 
other, but Mr. Earl saw individuals belonging 
to several distinct tribes, who with the excep- 
tion of a difference of dialect, might be recog- 
nized as the same people, those who lived 
entirely on the water being much darker than 
the rest. It is said by the Dyak themselves, 
that sotno parts of the interior are inhabited 
by a woolly haired people ; but as they likewise 
assert that men with tails like monkeys, and 
living in trees, are also discDvemble, the accu- 


sacriiice of a cock is sacred as with the Karen 
and Chinese, and they believe that the Divine 
being eats the spirit or essence of the offerings 
made to him : they have a tradition about a 
deluge, from which the Chinese, Malay and 
Dyak escaped I The minor spirits, called 
Antu” are largely worshipped : their name for 
the Almighty Good Spirit, is Yaoah or Jowah, 
almost the same as the Hebrew form of Je- 
hovah : lie is also called Tuppa, and in his 
worship, women are the celebrants. They had 
a craving for skulls, but head hunting is 
now scarcely heard of. They are brave, 
hospitable, . simple, truthful, loyal and 
grateful, and are willing to receive in- 
struction. Cliastity before marriage is not 
insisted on, and they marry when grown up. 
The men wear a narrow loin cloth passed 
between the thighs. The women have a still 
narrower strip of cloth allowed to fall from 
the hips half way down the thighs and affords 
littte concealment. The clans have different 
languages and they have no written character.: 

pf Indian Arehvptl.^ VoL It., 
W, VI;, Jwul 365, quoting MtlviUe 

/e Qar9\i(e in U J^oniUmr dts 


racy of their accounts may be doubled* He 
met with no Dyak who had seen either, but as 
a woolly-haired people is to be found scattered 
over the interior of the Malay Peninsula, their 
existence in Borneo seems by no means impro- 
bable. The Dyak are of the middle size, and, 
with the excepiion of those who are continually 
cramped up in their little canoes, are invariably 
straight-limbed, and well formed. Their limbs 
are well rounded, and they appear to be mus- 
cnlar, but where physical strength is to be 
exerted in carrying a burthen, they are far 
inferior to the more spare bodied Chinese set- 
tlers. Their feet are short and broad, and 
their toes turn a little inwards, so that in 
walking they do not require a very wide path. 
The native paths are found very inconvenient 
by a European traveller. The paths nsed by 
the Dyaks and Chinese being generally worn 
down several inches below the surface oif the 
soil, and, as they are very little <wider than 
the foot, pedestrian exercise proves both painful 
and fatiguing. The Chinese guides mentioneii 
that strangers soon become accustomt^ to 
these byeways, from which he judged t^hat 
the settlers had adopted the J^tiye m^e 
of walking with one foot before the other. 
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»!ii^ tlie&r anivalin country. 1^c|r lore- < rffiigroutang. Thougli tti6 moftt numeious 
iicalds ate broad atid ilat| and their eyes, which he aboriginal tribes are fQMnd congregated 
are blawd further apart than those of villages on the banks of the rivers and 

app^r longer ihab they really are, ^ he large inland lakes they also possess 

dolent habit of keeping the eye half closed. The leverol towns of consulerable size. The capi. 
outer corners are general!/ higher up ihe fore- al of the most powerful tribe on the west 
head thau those nearer to the nose, so that toast is Sigao, a town about forty days jour* 
were a straight line drawn perpendicularly icy up the Fontiannk river, which has a popn. 
down the face, the eyes would be found to di- ation of several thousands. The Dyak inha- 
ver^e a little from right angles with it. Their it thatched bamboo houaea, erected upon 
hheek’bones are prominent, but their faces are liles, those belonging to each fainily or petty 
|;boerally plump, and their features altogether .ribe being joined together by means of a 
bear a greater resemblance to those of the tage or verandah running along the front, 
Cochin^Chinese than of any other of the demi- Many of the smalt vilUges are defended by 
civilized nations in Eastern India. The Laos toofades, and the ladders by which they as* 
iri^ inhabiting the inlam) parts of Cochin* cend into their dwellings are always pulled up 
China and Cambodia are undoubtedly the same when they retire to rest at night. Under 
race as the Dyaki speaking a dialect of the hese dwellings the pigs are kept ; for, although 
same language ; and, as the CochiifOhinese lome of the tribes in the vicinity of the 
are probably descendants of these people, civil- Malay have adopted the mahomedan religion, 
ized by communication with the Chinese, the ,hey are not sufficiently rigid in their observ* 
i^mblance may be easily accounted for. The auce of its tenets to abstain from the use^of 
ppchin-Chinese, however, are physically su- pork. The Dyak cultivate rice in large qnan- 
perior to the Dyak, the natural results of a itiea, as it forms their principal vegetable 
tiitferent mode of life. The hair is straight and food, their animal sustenance being pork, fish 
bjack, and is kept cut rather short by both and the flesli of deer and other animals which 
sexes, but if permitted, would grow to great are procured by the chase. Some of the tiibe^ 
length. Some of the Dyak women who are possess bows and arrows, but the sum pit or 
married to Chinese adopt the fashion of wearing jIow pipe, a wo>»den tube about five feet long, 
tails. He never saw a nearer approach to a through which small bamboo arrows are shot 
beard among the men. iiiaii a few straggling with great precision, is in more general use. 
bairs scattered over the chin and the upper The arrows are steeped in h most subtle poison, 
lip. The Dyak countenance is highly pre- which is said to destroy birds and smaller ani* 
possessing. The countenances of the Dyak mals, when struck with them, almost instants- 
women, if not exactly beautiful, are genendly iieously, a slight wound from an arrow on 
pxtremely interesting, which is, perhaps in a which the poison is strong, being said to ores- 
jgreat measure owing to the soft expression sion inevitable death, even to man. The etfects 
given by their long eyelashes and by their of weapons of this description are always 
habit of keeping the eyes half closed. In form exaggerated by those whn use them ; the poi* 
they are unexceptionable, and the Dyak wife of son therefore, is not, in all probability, so des- 
a Chinese, whom he met with at Sinkawan, truotive to the human species as it is repre- 
was, in point of personal attractions, superior sented ; and allhoiuh the Dyaks assert that 
to any eastern beauty who had come uii no antidote is known, yet the prepanitioii of 
^er his obs^Tvatipn, with the single exception the poison l>eiiig similar to that pract'sed hy 
pfqneof the same race, from the north-west the aboriginal inhabitants of Celebes, for 
poast o^ Celebes. This one he met with at which a remedy has been discovered, the peo* 
Sourgbaya soon after her arrival from Celebes, pie of Borneo are probably acquainted with it. 

was, for a native, extremely fair, and her They show no hesitation in eating animals 
j^rtraii would not jiaye disgraced the ** Book which liHve been killed by their arrows, taking 
qif. Beauty In complexion, the Dy^ are the precaution, however, of removing the 
lis^ch faurer than the ilalay from whom they flesh immediately adjacent to the wounded 
also dijfer greatly in disposition and genera' part. The poison, which is called ippo through* 
appearance, although not so much as to lead out the island, consists of the juice of a tree, 
Ito conclusion that they could not have and Us ^bde of pyejparation appeara to be per- 
sprang from the same source, giving, rather fectly similar to >ha( practised in Java, and 
thq l4<Ba t(at the cause of the dissimilarity has other islands where it if employed. B^oeo, 
prpi^ed frbrp. the long disconp of the os a mineral oounirjr, is perhe^ the richest 
Malay frqip the prigiqal stopk, in additioii to ijo^ the past ; producing, gald, ^l, aAlimoui» 
iWr atMixture and inteireburto w apd Jron^. oaoutahouc v tiDd. 

notions., The^Dyalc are V auperior- pe.o- arc amongst jita vegctoble producll. 

p|e to the Maleyt The coal and, iron delila of tie I^winr 

obhsider them as beings iiUlc reinoredf^^ Bsjang are more extensive than anyyetoii* 
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poTiTdd p|i tb0 jibnd, prom the river Beram gent people, who oceasionally take headsi but 
coal la traced to the upper parta of the Bintor have not the ferocity of the Kyan* TheTatau, 
lu, and thence aoutharard to the Bajang riv«fj Balanian, and Kanowit have dialectii of their 
on the left bank of which, at Tujol Nang^ own, and are wild and savage in their manner 
there hi a actm cxpoaed upwards of thirteen Another writer aaya, that beside the Malaya 
feet in thickness. At different other parts oi of the coast, there are eleven other tribes 
the river and also in several of it a branches, located between them and the Kyan, namely 
coal is found in abundance. ^ From Tujol the Kanowit, Bakatan, Lugat, Tan-youg, 
Nang the atiikc of ^ the coal is southward Tatau, Balanian, Funan, Snkapan, Kajamao, 
across Dragon’s plain. It is again found in Bintulu and Tilian^-^-ihe majority of whom an 
the river Lang^Tba (a distance from the for* tributary to the Kyan. The six first men* 
mer place of about fifty miles) w\\ere it ia tioned are all more or less tatooed, both male 
extensively exposed on the surface, and has and female, and certainly, have all sprnng 
been in a state of ignition for several years, from the one called Kanowit, who, in habits. 
Iron ore of a quality yielding from sixty to closely aasimilate to the Dyak of all Saribua 
eighty per cent, of iron abounds itt the Baluwf whose neighbours they are. The tribes Piinan. 
or Bajang district, from ^ forty miter Sakapan and Kajamao are the chief collectors 
from the coast to the sour .? uf i..e river, oi of camphor and birds’^bests. 
over a district comprising nearly one-half o! IdacM^ called also Meroot, are a Borneo race 
the extreme breadth of the island. The iron who inhabit the more billy districts towards 

manufactured from the ore of the above dis- the north, in the vicinity of Kina Balou. They 

triot is much preferred to that of Europe by resemble the Kadyan ; and some of their tribes 
the Mala) 8 and other natives of Borneo as who are near the capital are compelled to plant 
being superior, doubtless owing to the charcoal pepper and collect the produce. They appear 
being the melting material used, as in Sweden, anxious for an intercourse with Europeans ; 

The varieties of animal life are great, some they are said to sacriiice human victims, like 

species of Actinia, of enormous size, occur in the Kyan. The Idaan, of different places, 
the China seas, and on the coast of Borneo go under different denominations and have 
and fish live within them. Of 29 species of different languages, but in their manners 
birds in Borneo and 21 in Sumatra, 20 are and customs they seem to he nearly alike, 
common to both islands. Of 29 in Borneo The name ** Idaan” is, in some measure, 
and 27 in Java, 20 are common to both islands, peculiar to those of the north part of Borneo ; 
Of 21 of Sumatra and 27 of Java, U are the inland people of Paseir are called Darat ; 
common to both islands. The Malay of Borneo, those of Benjar, Biajoo, the Subano of Magin- 
firmly believe in ghosts. If a man die or be danao appear to be ihe same people ; perhaps, 
killed, they arc afraid to pass the place, A where the aborigines, in the several islands of 
writer in the Journal of the Archipelago, des- the Oriental Polynesia are not negroes, they 
eribesa race called Idaan occupying the nor- are little diflereiit from the fdaan of Borneo, 
them part of Borneo, who also suspend human The Idaan are reckoned fairer than the inliabit- 
akulls in their houses. St. John, in his Indian ants of the coast, this has given rise to an 
Archipelago, says that the dominant Malays opinion, seemingly wholly unfounded, that they 
and the colonist’s of China, are active and in- are the descendants of the Chinese. The cus- 
dustrious but are a turbulent and intracta- tom obta-ns cf arranging human skulls about 
ble part of the population. The Dyaks, in their the houses of the Idaan, as a mark of affluence, 
physical and social characteristics resemble the TAe Dyak houses arc all raised on posts and 
Tarajab of Celebes. The Dusun, arc the are often 200 or 300 feet long, and 40 or 50 
villagers iin the north, an agricultural people, wide, floored of bamboo, and the unmarried 
tlm> Mnrut arc in the inland parts of Bruiie, the men sleep apart in a separate buillding. 
Kadyiao of the same country, arc an industri- The Dyak race ia closely allied to the Malay and 
ous peaceful nation, valuable for those qnali* more remotely to the Siamese, Chinese Xfld 
*tiea ; and the Kyan, are more numerous, more other Mongol races. All these are characterised 
powerful, and more warlike than any other in by a reddish brown or yellowish brqjvn skm 
Borneo. They are an inland race inhabiting >f various shades, by a jet black straight hair, 
a district extendiiig from about sixty miles up >y a scanty or deficient beard, a rather small 
tha interior ftom Tanjong Barram to within md broad nose and high cheek bones, but none 
a limilar diatanea on the eastern shore. Fierce, if the Malays have oblique eyes which are, more 
reokleM of life, and hot blooded in their nature, haraeterislic of the typical Mongo). The 
thev are nevertbelesa repnsented to be bospi* verage stature of the Dyak, israther more than 
tatde. kind, and faithful word, and ;bat of the Malays, but considerably under 

hcneit in their denlingt. Next to them an the hat of Europeans. They are simple, truthful, 
cl^^we, aouihwaid and westward, living on nonest, and are more lively,. more talkative and 
viveia Q^r thU aea*^in induitrioua iatelH- less secretive than ibe^alay. Acti;v6 
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mi of itKogth wdikiU neqaito a tur ' Anh^m, Vol. if. p. *65. QiimMv 
^Hi thdr eftn dajr Ufe, and they hafo man; 'Iw**. m 323) jp. 49^ Marrf«et 
in-doM gamea. Hoad hunlmg ban been diioon- frehipelafo, p. l\ BarVt Indim AteikM,. 
tinn^ amongat the Sarawak Dyaka. They ^o,p 337 to 270. Sarn ie dem JUMdu 
are temperate w food and drink, and the 'ritehard, Kntweha into the PAyweaJ 
grm lenanahty of the Chineae and Malaya ta Hiuery of Mankind. See IViwee lalanda • 
ni^wtt to them. The women do all the Katiow j Jintawan ; Orang Laut . Malay 
fidd mrk and bear onfy 8 or 4 children.— Mindoro ; Legetan lalanda : 8ulu Archipelago • 
». Dalton, penetrated aome diatance into Ryan ; New Guinea . Ladrone lalanda’ 
the interior, where he remained nmong the Lnwnne; Marco Polo. ’ 

S?*’' fSoMrttoy .dwfopeiayo, from the Nicolaraby 

toil penod he resided chiefly at Tongarron, .he Malay Peninsula to the east, is 4,000 miles 
the capital of the most powerful Dyak chief, ong from East to West, and 1,800 broad from 
who adopted him as his Sabat or brother, by North to South. The volcanic belt of the 
means of a wiemony in use among all the irchipclaeo is marked by a chain of active 
Dyak tnbes, in which each party drinks a md extinct volcanoes through the whole length 
•mall portion of the blood of the other, mixed >f Sumatra and Java and thence by the is- 
in a cup of water. Tics of this description iBnds of Bali Lombok, Sumba«(ra, Flores, the 
are more aacred than those of consangninity, Servatly islanHa, Banda, Amboyna, Batchian, 
a very fortunate circumstance for these Euro- Makian, Tidore. rernate and Gilolo to Morty 
peans who may visit the country, since the island. Here the belt is broken and shifted 
chiefs show the greatest readiness in forming 200 miles to the west, to north Celebes, from 
these bonds of brotherhood, and will afterwards hich it passes on to Siau and Sanguir, to the 
protect their Sabat at the risk of their own Philippine islands, along the eastern side of 
Uvefc Mr. Earl tells os that a black bird, which it continues in a curving line to their 
strongly resembling a magpie in its habits and northern extremity. From the extreme eastern 
•ppearance, is much respected, or rather feared bend of this belt at Banda, for 1,000 miles, to 
by the Dyaks, and suggests that those who the North East coast of New Guinea, is a non- 
visit the Dyak tribes should refrain from shoot- volcanic district. But there, on the North 
ingtbem, the destruction of one of these birds, Engt Const of New Guinea, another volcanic 
which are considered by the aborigines to bo belt can be traced through New Britain, New 
evil spirits, being deemed an offence that Ireland, and the Solomon islands to the far- 
will entail calamity on the whole country, thest eastern limits of the Archipelago. The 
The Dyak race do not use, and cannot even united length of these volcanic belts is 90 
have any idea of a specific name appro degrees, their width about 60 miles, but, for 
priated to the whole extent of a country of about two hundred miles on either side of 
which the sea board is even most often un- them, evidences of subterranean action are to 
known to the savage and wandering tribes be seen in recciuly elevated coral rock or in 
who are separated by great distances from each the barrier coral reefs which indicate recent 
other, and who are dispersed in hordes of submergence* In some part or other of ail 
small numbers over the vast extent of one of the line earthquakes are felt every few weeks 
the largest islands in the world. These differ- or months, varying from a slight tremor to 
cut tribes arc designated amongst themselves great movements shaking down villages and 
by the names which they give to the rivers on destroying life and property, and some oMhem 
iheborders of which they have established their devastating the adjacent lands. ItiJava, in 
abode ; it is thus that ail the Dyaks of the 1772, the volcano of Papnn-dayang was blown 
great river Duson (the Banger of our maps) up by repeated explosions and a large lake 
call themselves Orang Duson (men of Duson) left in its place. In Sumbawa in IS 1 6, 12,000 
and those of the river sampit, Orang Bampit people were destroyed by the great eraption 
The inannseript memoirs of Major Muller and of Tomboro. 

of Colonel de Henriei make mention of a great Makian, an island of the Moluccas; was rest 
number of tribes designated by tbe names ol open In 1646, by a violent eruption. ' Oii the 
rivers which have their mouths on the western 29th December 1862 , it again suddenly burst 
coast ; in the north of Borneo, Mr. Brooke forth blowing up sud altering its face aud 
makes mention of Dayak tribre under th destroying the grmter part of the inhabitants 
names of Barebui Bakairan, Lnndu, Sibnuw, and aendiog forth auen quantitire of ashes 
ttc* eitablished on the rivers which ^r those to darken the air at Ternate forty miles on 
nsmes.^lFafteM AihMfelogo, FoL I and destroyiiig almostthb entiih Orops of that 
84 (a 16L Voamol b/ ihe lndUi\ and heighoduring islands; JtH baa ffeaify 45 
Arbhtestoo, iVh. f , Feiruarg 1849; Fol. Ill 'vnleaiioea active or dithiief, iWir ^ 

». til; ilTo. 6, j). 865. iTttae 184B. JFo. 4 with Volcanic «« 

181%, f). ' 5*7. 8t. InHAn high. » ‘ ^ v 
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SttnMtr^ in reference to its extent, bu few ibe bmib tongued lone, wbiob are found no 
volcanoes and ^ ooniiderable portion bas where elie in the glebe and all these peculiarities 
probably a non- volcanic origin. Sumatra, the are found in the islands which form the Aus- 
uncultivated parts of Java and Celebes. Borneo tro*Malayan division of the Ainhtoslago. 
the Philippines and New Guinea are all forest The islands eastward from Java and Born^ 
countries, but on Timor and on all the islands form a part of a previous Australian or Pacilio 
around it there is absolutely no forest, and this Continent, although some of them may never 
eharaoter extends to Flores, Sumbawa, Lombok have actually been joined to it. 
and Bali. The Aru islands, Mysol, Waigyou and Jobie 

Mr. George Windsor Earl, in a pamphlet agree with Nkw Guinea in their species 
on the Physical Geography of South Eastern of mammalia and birds and they are all united 
Asia and Australia, (1855) pointed out that to New Guinea by a narrow sea* The 100 
the islands of Sumatra, Java, and Borneo are fathom line around New Guinea marks the 
connected with the Asiatic continent by a range of the paradise birds. This separation 
shallow sea, and that a similar shallow has no relation to their geological character, 
sea connects New Guinea and all the The liido Malayan and Austro-Malayan 
adjacent islands with Australia, these last divisions, hold two distinct types of 
being all characterized by the presence of the human race, the Malay and the Papuan, 
marsupial animals : and, carrying out Mr.Earl’a who differ radically in their physical mental 
suggestion, Mr« Wallace maintains that some and moral characters, and under one or other 
to the islands had long been connected with of these two forms, as types, the whole of 
the Asiatic cootinent, and others equally long the people of the Eastern Archipelago and 
with that of Australia, and that a line of aepa- Polynesia can be classed, and the line sepamting 
ration can be drawn between them, and he these two types comes near but somewhat east- 
designaies the Asiatic portion, Indo-Malayan ward of that part of the zoological regions, 
and the Australian division Austro-Malayan. This easterly jutting of the Malay line, has 
The seas between Sumatra, Java and Borneo been caused by the maritime enterprise and 


are so shallow that ships find anchoroge m higher civilization of the Malay races who have 
any part of it, as it rarely exceeds forty fa- overrun the nearer part of the Austro-Malayan 
thorns. And the seas eastwards to the Philip- region and have lupplanUd the original inhabiU 
pinea and Java rarely exceed one hundred ants and spread much of their language, their 


fathoms. 


domestic inhabitants and their customs far 


The elephant and tapir of Sumatra and Bor- over the Pacific. To the Malay type and to 
neo, the rliinoeeros of Sumatra and the allied the Papuan type, respectively, ail the people of 
species of Java, the wild cattle of Borneo and the various islands can be grouped. The Asia- 
tlie kind long supposed to be peculiar to Java, tic races include the Indo-Malay and all have « 
are now all known to inhabit some part or continental origin, while the Pacific races to- 
other of Southern Asia ;and, of the birds and eluding all to the east of the Malay (except 
insects, every family and every genus of the perhaps some in the northern Pacific) are de- 
groups found in any of the islands occurs also rived not from any existing conttoent but 
on the Asiatie Continent and in a great number from lands that now exist or have reoeotly 
of eases the species are 'also identical. Ihe existed in the Pacific Ocean, 
great islands of Java, Sumatra and Borneo, The varieties of animal life are great, some 
even yet resemble in their natural productions species of Actinia, of enormous size, occur in 
ihe adjacent parts of the Continent almost at the China seas, and on the coast of Borneo, snd 
much as such widely separated districts could fish live within them. Of 29 species of birds in 
•be exoceted to do, even if they formed part Borneo and 21 in Sumatra, 20 are common to 
of the Asiatic Continent, The Philippine both islands. Of 29 in Borneo and 27 in 
Islands agree in many respects with Asia Java, 20 are common to both isUnds ; of 21 
and the western islands, but present some of Sumatra and 27 of Java, ll are oomooii to 
|. both islands* 

***lSeEiiiteni portion, OB the other hand, from The Malay of B<mei^ firmly bdiaye in 
fvl fbw and Lombok aaitward, exhibit as cloM ghoata. If a man die or ho kitod, tiin 
. iMambianee to Auftralia and New Guinea aa are afraid to pasa the plaee..>TPaMaea I, 
the weatem iaiaoda do to Asia. Aottralia haa IToflace, pp. 18 to 81^ 161. JWnal V 

BooDea. monkeye. cata, t^wf. wolwi,beaw, ti« Indian Arphiptlogo, % FOtyary . 

1849, p. 141, VtL III. Si. Jahn'a 

BO alMhMit, horaa, aquinal W rabbit. Inlwu, Indian Faf.ILp.S66. Qmtr. 

it baa Kangarooa, oppoaumti wambats and the Urly Bnint, No. 333. p. 497. Kaurryoft 

|,i||,| palypna. It has no woodpeekar Indiam ArMpel<sfi>, p. 10. B»Vt Indian 
M BbataanU Whaa,inlian, the monnd nwk' VJirMfilago, p. 370. Bee Tawao Tawea la- 
iM tauah tuikqa, honey iwlten, eeekatoMr'bndi, Inffitt &•)«{ Xntinw v ^tatawui 
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OriHg Lattt; Malay Mindoro; Lagetan Ii* Magindanao Idand. The people use the 
landi; 80 I 00 Arohi^ago ; Kyan; Kew Goi- alphabet of the Tagaia natipiii of the great 
naa ; Ladrone Islands ; Laarang; Maroo Polo island of Lncon.' 

The SuIm Aekipeloffo, is that chain of naiiier> The Ladrones or pirates of the Eastern 

ous islands which stretch across from the Arohipdago consist wholly of the inhabitants 
N. E. point of Borneo to the Island of Min of the free mahoroedan states in Sumatra, 
danao/ ^ 800 I 00 Island, from which the Archi< Lingin, Borneo, Magindanao and Sulo. ’ 
pdago is named, is high and of considerable Mindanao, is in lat. 5^ 89 N., long. 185 a 
extent, being 85 miles long and from 5 to 10 18 E. The interior of this large island is 
broad; it lies In Iona. 181^ E. n^ar the said to be inhabited by many small tribes of 
i^antro of the Archipelago. The Macassai Papuans, but those only who reside near the 
men of Celebes determine many disputes by north coast; where there are eevend Spanish 
single combat, but nerer avenge themselves by settlements, are known to Europeans. The 
personal assassination. On tho contrary, the chief tribes of the north are called respectively 
Sulu race have no idea of putting themselves Dumago, Tagabaloy, Malano, and Manabo, 
on a footing with their antagonist, but alway but very little is known concerning them, ex- 
attack him in the dark, or off guard. It cept that, in common with the other mountain 
would scarcely be possible to scrape up Papuans of Mindanao, they are comparatively 
more infamous race than the Sulu. The only inoffensive . — EarVs drchipelago. 
yiriue they boast, is courage, which, unaccom* Lombok, the rajah of Lombok has the title 
pauied with principle, is at best but negative, of Anak Agong, which means ** 8 on of heaven." 
and in this instance doubtful. Honesty, indua- The indigenes are called " Sassak." The peo- 
try, or hospitality, are unknown to the mass pie of Lombok believe that some men can turn 
of them, at least in practice, but they are distin- themselves into crocodiles, which transforma- 
gttished by civil dissensions, treacherous assas- tion they adopt in order to devour their ene- 
einations, vaiinboasting, theft, laziness, dirt, mies. The Sassak are a Malay race, hardly 
envy, and dissimulation, or rather unconnected differing from those of Malacca or Borneo and 
falsehood. The Sulu do not, like the mahome- have been converted to mahomedanism. But 
dans of Hindostan, confine their women ; on the ruling race are brahminical and from Bali, 
the contrary, they mix in society as in Europe. The men are jealous and strict with their 
•^ffor^fidd, wives, infidelity is punished by the couple 

NtgrUom In the Philippines are a black, being tied back to back and thrown into the 
woolly haired’ race called Negrito. They are sea, where crocodiles devour the bodies. Even 
of small dwarfed stature, 4 feet 6 inches to a married woman accepting a flower or betel 
4 feet 8 inches high, which is 8 inches less from a stranger has been punished by death 
than the Malaya, and the Papuans are taller with the kris, and any one found without leave 
thaa the Malays. The hair a^eea with that within the grounds of a house is krised and 
of the Papuan, and many noKroes of Africa, hia body thrown out to the street. The 
Mindoro island lies immediately adja- people frequently do a*rook but it seems to 
cent to the south-west coast of Luzon, being be deiiberatrly done. On one occasion, a 
separated only by a narrow strait: the Negri- person doing a-mok killed seventeen people 
to race who are residing there are congregated before he coiild be killed. In war, a whole regi- 
in a mountainous district, called Bengao, where ment will agree to a-mok, and then run on with 
they live on friendly terms with the Mangui* tuoh desperate resolution as to be very formi* 
ancs; or wild tribes of the brown race, by dable to men less excited than themaelvea.*-- 
whom they are surrounded, although very little Wallaeo, YoL 1. 78.161, 174^ 

intercourse aubaista between them; so that in configuration, has been eom* 

hero, at least, the system of sacrificing a neigh* pared to a star fish, from which the radiating 
bonri to avenge the death of one of their own limbs on one aide have been removed ; and this 
trib^ roema to have been abandoned. The very singular form also distinguishes Gilolo, an 
Mindoro Sea is bounded on the aouth-weat laland not far distant from it to the eastward- 
aide bjT the north-eait eoaatof Borneo. It is Itasalubrioua climate restores to health con- 
much resorted to by British sperm whaleii ititutions impaired by residence on the marshy 
who, cd>tam entire cargoes there. Mindoro dainsof the less elevated regions of India. 
SUnit is 27 to S3 miles wide. The Mdngui* Celebes ooenpies the centre of the tropicci smOi 




advanced in ririlisation, that European viai- breadth it is difficult to estimate, being con^ 
lortb who^have ^ opportunitiea of per^ posed of - four peninsulas, with an area of 3678 
aonal communication with the Bangino, often milro« Its eoait proaeots a great number of 
leave the island. with the^U^^ that they bays^ golfs, and capss of soosntric onUiim- 
moldy a mnio savage variety of 4ho iime The surfeoe is lofty, with cmisidsiablov liius» 
fdgM M8,v W7, 326. . anditoirotcM the noith aw roroni Ktiva 
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iioes. Sokie of the motintains rise seven 
tiiousaod nbove the level of the sea 
usurtlly; with round or flat tops* Though 
a mouhtainoas island, Celebes presents along 
the borders of the sea wide plains co- 
vered with verdure and benutiful valleys, 
some of which enclose magnificent basins of 
limpid water, raised on a smooth plateau encir- 
cled by a rim of low hills. Thick forests cover^ 
the hills and large tracts of the level country 
with oaks, maples, sycamores, cedars, teak* 
trees, and the upas. Celebes is less populous 
in proportion to its extent, than many other 
island of the Archipelago. Klabnt is a coni* 
cal volcanic mountain, rising 6,500 feet 
above the sea in the northern peninsula of 
this island : the two southern prongs of 
this island form the gulpli of Boni, which 
stretches three degrees northward into the 
centre of the island. Its entrance is about 
eighty miles wMe, but narrows to thirty 
miles, till at its head it again expands to forty- 
five miles. Celebes, on its eastern coast, is 
fronted by islands, and many islands are scat- 
tered over the bays of Tolo and Toinini, or 
Goonong Telia. Celebes, on its north coast, 
is in general high, bold land. Its extreme 
point is called Gape Coffin, and the whole 
of the islands that stretch from it to Menado 
bay are sometimes called Hanca islands. 
The tongue of land in the north of Celebes, 
known administratively under the name of 
the Dutch residency of Menado, compre- 
hends all the northern extent of the island, | 
from the bay of Palos in the west, to 
the cape of Taliabo in the east, and comprises 
the great ba/ or arm of the sen of Giinong- 
Tello, which stretches in a westerly direction 
between the two peninsulas. The Dutch re- 
sidency of Menado includes under its juris- 
diction the whole federative states of Mina- 
hassa • the small kingdom of the northern 
coast; the very extensive districts in the west 
part of the peninsula, where Government exer- 
cise sway, besides the islands ot Sangir and 
Talaut to the north, as well as the lesser island 
of the west coast and the large gulf of Tomini* 
The population is composed of native Chris- 
tians, Malays, and Chinese. In 1840 there 
w^ reckoned in Minahassa ; — 

Kaliyes .,78,700 The districts of 

Christians 5,687 Gorontalo. 50,000 

Malays*M.........8,875 Sangir & Talaut 

Chinese.., •••••••••. 5 10 islands. •.,.,4 0,000 

Free Slaves.. ......500 

Total...l78,272 

TfithOut taking into account the number 
or the Alfoura population of the interiors 
whinh eaftnot be very considerables seeing that 
thei^vaied aiid woody jpfarte of Ksyelis To- 
ra^a alid To-meiku appear to be thinly peo- 


pled, the Minahassa confederation in*the 'north 
of Celebes counts 286 villages ; the principal 
districts are Tondano, Langoaiig, Kakea, ' 
Teniehon, Sender, Kawakkoang, Tonpasae, 
Amurang, Belang and Kema. They are all 
under the direct authority of the Dutch go- 
vernment ; the Resident and three other Eu- 
ropean civil employes, assisted by an indeter- 
minate number of native functionaries, admi- 
nister the government. The resident is uodeif 
the orders of the governor of tlie Motucoaii- 
the head quarters of which is Aroboyna. 
Sangir, and the numerous islands of this 
group occupy a superficies of 13 square 
leagues : the Talaut and the Meangis islands 
united are 18 square leagues; these Archipe- 
lagos, formerly subject to the authority of thA 
sultan of Ternate, now make pari of the 
residency of Menado. 

Several extinct volcanoes, and some still in 
full action, are found in the Snvgir group ; the 
devastations which they commit from lime to 
time have often been fatal to the inhabitants; 
The eruption of Duwana, in 1808, completely 
annihilated the village of Tagabmdo, destroyed 
all the surrounding foresrsj and suddenly de^ 
prived the inhabitants of all means of liveli- 
hood, by the destruction of their fields. ThA 
Gunong-api causes numerous ravages in the 
island of Sjauw ; its peak, 6,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, forms the culminating 
point of this group. Gunong-api covers with 
its base all the northern part of Sangir-bessr : 
this volcano has not been active since 1812, 
when the torrents of lava destroyed the exten- 
sive forests of ^cocoanut trees with which thiA 
part of the island was covered, and ennsed the 
death of many of the inhabitants. These is- 
lands furnish more than twenty-five kinds Af 
wood suited for building and furniinre. Tw6 
harbours, sheltered from all winds, exist in thb 
larger Sangir, one in the Bay of Taruna, the 
other, called Midelu on the eastern ride.-^ 
As will have been seen from the above, CelebA 
consists of a small irregular central area, with 
four long peninsulas. The two on the south 
are separated by the Gulf of Boni ; in the 8« 
W. peninsula, two languages are spoken, the 
** Mangkasa*' or '* Mangkasara,” and (of whiidh 
word the Netberland capital Macassar is only 
a corruption of the Dutch), and the ** Wogi’* 
or ** Bugi** which originally was more parti- 
cularly limited to the Coast of the Gulf 6f 
Boni. North of Macassar, in the most wes- 
tern part of the island, is another people; tlfa 
** Mamlhar,'* who speak a third languAgh. 
On the island of Baton, which may be -regard- 
ed at a part of the peninsula, east of the ghlf 
of Boni, a fourth tongue is spoken, tn 'ltie 
northern peninsula are the people epeakipg the 
** QoroDialo” and the ** Menado** lahipiegea- 
Minahassa ia in the horthern extremity of Ce* 
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Icibes. In the mterior are a people whom arising probably from a common origin, in 
the coast tribes call Turaju, who are said to every quality but courage, they arei essentially 
’ be caniiibala, aud head hunters. This was different. Eapoied to the same temptations, 
stated many vears ago by Dr. Crawfurd^ who and most skilful and adventurous navigatorsl 
says (Vol. i. p. 243) ** some of the savages they have never adopted tiie occupation of 
of Dorneo destroy their prisoners and devour piracy, but abhor and resist it, and defend 
their ffesb. One nation of Sumatra acquaint* themselves against the Malay prahus with the 
ed with the art of writing and possessed most heroic and desperate valour whenever 
of books, are well known to be cannibals, they are attacked, proceeding, if overpowered, 
Among other tribes, the skulls of enemies to blow up their vessels rather than submit, 
are Jheld as trophies round their habita- The poorest of these hardly islanders is as im* 
t|on#. Among the people of Celebes, when patient of a blow as a European gentleman ; 
80 enemy falls wounded on some occasions, and it is permitted to any one to avenge an 
thqy actually devour hia heart, and there is affront by the death of the person who offers it. 
hardly a warrior of note who at some time or A more than Spartan training is bestowed on 
other has not partaken of the horrid repast, children. The boys at the age of five or six 
pr, Crawford had seen several who had done are removed from their parents, lest they should 
fo, and one person told him it did not differ in be made effeminate by indulgence, and they 
taste from the offal of a goat or buffalo/' Ma* are not restored to their family until they are 
cassar is the moat notorious place in the Eas- of an age to marry. Tiiey are the Phoenicians 
tern Archipelago for the Bugi people to run of the Indian Archipelago, and there is not a 
8*mok, Qn the average one or two occur in the coast from the nurthern shores of the Austrji- 
moatb. It is in fact amongst the natives of Cele- lian oontinent to the Malay peninsula where 
btfS, the national mode of committing suicide, their ships are not habitually seen. These 
ftnd ja therefore the fashionable mode of escap- adventurers leave their country in the begin- 
iqg difficoUiea. Ten. or twenty persona are ning of the eastern monsoon on a trading 
apmetimes killed and wounded at one of the voyage, and proceed westward until they 
a^mok. tabbing and killing at all ha meets, reach Singapore. With vessels of peculiar 
lha a*mok runoer ia at last overpowered and imild, of from forty to fifty tons burthen, they 
dies ill all the excitement of battle. It is a conduct almost the whole carrying trade of 
^lirious intoxication, a temporary madness, the Archipelago. They own at least 1,000 
absorbing every thought and action. Ma* ships, the outward cargoes consisting of cotton 
cassar men is a common name of the Bugi cloths, gold dust, edible bird’s nests, tortoise 
face. The Macassar people were taught shell, tripang or’sea slugs fur Chinese epicures, 
joahopnedanism in the early part of the 16th scented woods, coffee, and rice ; and in spite of 
^tuiy, but the Portuguese arrived A. D- the jealous and restrictive policy of the Dutch, 
1525, aud they embrawd obristiapity. The they have greatly contributed to diffuse British 
Bug! are now the great uavigatorp and traders manufactures throuiihout the islands of the 
jpf thn Eastern Archipelago. lu the begin- Eastern Seas. Kilwaru is the metropolis 
rung of the western monsoon, they gain great pf the Bugi traders lo the east, it is a mere 
numbers to tbe Arru islands, which is the sand baiijc, lying between Ceram Laut and 
principal rendezvous for the people of Qeram, Kissa and offers good anchorage in both mon- 
Qoram, the Ki islands, Tenimber, Baba, soons. From the earliest times they have been 
•And of tbe adjacent coast of New Gujpea, a accustomed to buy horses at (Jorontolo in 
distance from Macassar of upwards of 1,000 Celebes, and kill them to eat. The natural 
miles They carry English calicos, cotton wealth of Celebes is diversified and abundant, 
goings pf their own manufacture, Qhiuese gongs, Besides timber and other trees noticed in its 
midf arrack, and the return cargoes are tortoise- fprests, are found palms of variops species, 
mother of pead shell, pearls, birds of ebony, odoriferous sandal, dyewoods, arecii, 

S ’ise, and tripang, the Malay term for all banyan, and bamboos olten forty feet high and 
of Holothurim or Sea Cucumbers. Of three in diameter. 8L John*8 Indian At- 
|r|pang alone, about 14,000 piculs are yearly cAipelopo, I. p. 352, 353 Raffle*sMutorj/ 
.phipped from Macassar, pf a value of 600,000 of Joea, Vol, /. p. 57, Bafflers VP* 

dpliara, or A 150, 000. It js estimated thiji the 67^263.264 ; Jmrnalt^ Ahe jirehip^* 
^^nnuel yalue of goods carried by Uie Bugi to leyc, Mi. /P, Sept. 1849, p, 5.5.3; 3, Tm- 
the Arru islands from Macassar alone is $0,000 miracA, Coup d, (Eil tut les FQ8$emofi9 Nsar* 
dpllaKS, Pf 2QO,OOQ guildem, and of those iaaiaMW, FcAUI.jtip. 85,86,87; Prit^rd, 
iaken to t^ Arru group f^pm other places 

dollars, or 50,000 gqildera.^r-T^ Tol f, p. 

rBngi W iwost enterpriamg , raaa pf ffogendrop^ (!^p d, 

Archi^^ Although they Jffeptynt 

jiopta pammui mamphlfinoi to thp IMifp, Kr MAvjXle M 
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UonUeur dei Indw OrieniaUs, Temminci, very pleaaiog semi-European features. The 
t^oupd€(hU iurl€8 PostmsionsNiierlaM^ people ofS.au and Saufruir much resemble 
iii. 81. IlonburgL Journ. Ind, ArcL these, and Mr. Wallace believes them to be 
M Dee. 1850, page 764, Bikmorte Travele immigrants probably from some of the islands 
in ty Archipelago, pp. 97, 99, 101, 379. of North Polynesia. Therapiiantypcwillre- 
Quarterlg Revieio,No.22'2,p.bQ^ Wallace, present' the remnant of the aborigines. Tho 
Malag Archipelago, I. 174, II. 63,64. languages contain u Celebes-Malay tlement. 

The population of Celebes was estimated by and a Papuan element, along with some radical 
Mr. (Jrawfurd at 900,000; if it were as well peculiarities derived from the Siau and Sanguir 
peopled as Java, it would number U.OOO.QOO islands further north, and therefore probably 
inhabitants. — {Quarterlg Review, No. 222, p, derived from the Philippine Islands. 

603.) But at present, accordinji to St. John JSiimbawa, one of the thiee peoples speaking 
(i. p. 35 1 it does not exceed 1,104,000 peo- distinct languages current in the island of Sum- 
pie. Its cotton tape, silk tape and embroidered bawa sire the Birna. Their alphabet, once 
tape, were exhibited at the Exhibition of 1862. distinct, has been displaced by that of the 
It produces teak. The people of Minafuma, CcIcIjcs. 

in the north-east part of Celebes, difter much The Omny LaiU, or sea-pcople, who are 
from all the other people in the Archipelago, similar in U.tir habits to the Baju, found 
They are of a light brown or yellow tint, often upon the coasts of Borneo and Celebes, 
approaching the fairness of a European, of a though belonging to it, can scarcely be said to 
•rather short atature, stout and well made, of inhabit the islaiul, for they live entirely in their 
an open and pleasing countenance, but dis- little prahus, and wander about the coasts, 
figured, as age advances, with projecting cheek They subsist principally by fishing and it is said 
bones, and with tlie usual long, straight, jet that they are always ready to give information 
black hair of the Malays. The coast people, to the piratical rovers, (iiiarierlg Review, 
where there has been intermixture, are coarse; p. 222, 508. Professor Bikmore'e Travels, 
but in inland villages, where the race is pure, pp. 101 (o 378. Crawfurd's DicHonarg 
both men and women are remarkably handsome, of the Archipelago, Vol. i. p 2 i '2, St. John's 
They are quiet and gentle, submissive to au- Indian ArcJtlpclQfjo, Vol. i. p. <^5], Wallace's 
tl.ority, and are easily induced to learn and Malay Archipelago, Vol. i. />. 175. Hon^ 
adopt the habits of civilized life; they seem burgh. Temmmck, Coup J^Nil eur less 
capable of acquiring a considerable amount of Possessions Necrlandaues in, 6. quoted ill 
intellectual education, and they are clever me- Jottrn. Indian Archipelago^ for Dec. I860, 
chanics. Up to the early part of the JOtli p. 764. See Tulour or Salibaboo Islands, 
century, up to 1822, this people lived in tribes Serangaiii Islaiuls. 

each under its own chief, always at war with Bunro Island, is one of the Moluccas, Fort 
each other, speaking dilfereiit languages, uuin- Defence, being in Lat. 22i* S. Long. 127“ 
teiligible to each other. Tl.cy built their 4* E. in Lat. 3^ 6’ S. Long. 126® 57* E. 
houses on lofty posts, to protect themselves, j and is about two hundred miles in circumfer- 
tliey were head-hunters like the Dyak of Bor- 1 eiire. The island is high and has a semi-oir- 
neo, and were said to be cannibals. Human cular mountain on its N. W. part. Bonro baa 
skulls were the great ornaments of a chiefs two races, the larger number are Malays of the 
house, and when a chief died, two skulls ol Celebes type, often exactly similar to the 
an enemy, or failing tl.at, of his slaves, were 'romoru people of East Celebes, who are settled 
placed at his grave, and they worshipped dei- in Batchian, but the other race resemble the 
ties in the mountain, the torrent, the lake, and i Alfura of Ceram. The bulk of the inbabi- 
certain trees and birds, and wore only a strip ! tants are a comparatively fair people, very 
of bark. In 1822, the introduction of coffee | closely resembling the nati\es of Amboyua. ^ 
planting and a settled Government altered all Ternale is merely a high volcano, with itA 
that, and the people, though still speaking base beneath the ocean. Its circumfcrttied 
different tongues, are now the best clothed, around its shore is six miles and its height ii|> 
best housed, best fed and best educated in the 5,400 milcs.^ Severe aud destructive eruptums 
Archipelago. Much of tl.is has been due to took place in 1G08, 1635, 1653, 1673 ana 
the tractable nature of Ibis people, for near next on the 2Cth February 1838, then on thn 
Menado is a race called Bantek, strong, but 25th March 1839 and on 2nd February 1840. 
intractable, who have hitherto resisted all In that of 1673, a considerable quantity of ashen 
efforts to improve them. There are some of was carried to Amboyna, In that of 2fid 
the less civilised tribes which have semi* Papuan February 1840, for fifteen hours, the solid groui||d 
features and hair ; while in some villages, the rolled like the sea, but the heavie^ ground 
true Celebes or Bugi physiognomy prevails, wave was at 10 a. m. of the 15th Februaijrii 
The plateau of Tondano is chiefly inhabited by and tbe people then took to their boats. In 
people nearly as white as the Chinese, and with this interval were great eruptions 6f ashes and hot 
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•tonei which feli like hail. Lava poured from 
the crater into the aea. For ten cjaya, clouds 
of black smoke poured out, About midnight 
of the 14tb, the shocks were more violent, and 
hefore half past three a. m. every house was 
levelled. Fissures formed in the earth out of 
which hot water rose for a moment and then 
the earth closed ag;ain to re-open at another 
place« Its population iu 1S65 was 9,000.— 
The lower part of the mountain behind the 
town is covered with fruit trees and hundreds 
of nen women and children go daily to 
the mountain to bring in fruit, the Durian 
and Mango, Lansat, Mangusteen. When Drake 
visited Ternate in A< D, l£i70 the Portuguese 
had been diiven out of the island by the sultan. 
Ternate with Batchian constitutes the ancient 
Moluccas. In the last great earthquake of 
1840 nearly every house was destroyed. 
The people are of three well marked races, 
the Ternate Malay, the Orang Sirani and the 
Dutch. The first are the descendants of the 
intruding Malay who drove out the indigenes 
(who were no doubt the same as those of the 
adjacent mainland of Gillolo) and established 
a monarchy, their language is quite unintelligible. 
The Sirani are the Christian descendants of 
Portuguese. Ternate town is at the foot of the 
mountains. Ternate, Tidore, Moiir and Makian 
are only cones standing on the same great fissure 
of the earth. Wallace, I. 

806,311. 

jjfakioH is an island 50 miles from Ternate 
consisting of a single grand volcano. In 
1640 there was a violent eruption, which 
blew up the whole top of the mountain, leaving 
a truncated jagged summit, and vast gloomy 
crater valley. It was said to have been as 
lofty as Tidore before this calamity. On the 29th 
December 1862, another eruption of the vast 
mountain took place in which all the villages 
and crops were destroyed and many of the inha- 
bitftuts killed. The sand and aslies lell so far 
that crops 50 miles off at Ternate were des- 
troyed and it was so dark at Ternato that lamps 
h|gi to be lighted at noon.— 

S.avM and Uotti, small islands to the west 
of Timor, are very remarkable as possessing 
% handsome race, with good features, resembling 
in many characteristics, the race produced by a 
militure pf the Hindoo or Arab with the Malay. 
Th^ are certainly distinct from the Timorese 
or, Papuan race and must be classed in the 
VTcstern rather than the Eastern division of 
the Archipelago.— ITflWflca, Vol ii. p, 277. 

(?upZo ; CrraWi— ’The northern peninsula of 
Qilolo,'and the groat island of Ceram are inhabited 
by the Alfura of Sahoe and Qalela. These peo- 
pip are quite disfipet from the Malays and almost 
equally so from the Papuans. They are tall 
end w^}, i9a4e, with Papuan' features and curly 
Wf They are bearded end hairy limbed. 


but they are quite as light iu colour as the 
Malays. They are an industrious and enter- 
prising race, cultivating rice and vegetables 
and indefatigable iu their search after game, 
fish, tripang, pearls, and tortoise shell. 

Bouru island has a shorter, round faced peo- 
ple, with a Malay physiognomy, who iu»y hav,. 
come from Celebes, by way of the Sulu island/, 
and a taller bearded race resembling that oi 
Ceram. 

Alfaro seem to have affinities with 
the Tagala race of the Philippines, through the 
Sanguir islanders. 

A Papuan or Timorese is darker and has 
more frizly hair than the Polynesian New 
Zealander or Otaheitan, but their features are 
almost identical. 

Mr. Wallace (ii. 260) believes that the nu- 
merous intermediate forms which occur among 
the countless islands of the Pacific are not merely 
the result of an intermixture of these races bu\ 
are to some extent truly intermediate or transi- 
tional and that the brown aitd the black, the 
Papuan, the natives of Gilolo and Ceram, the 
Fijiyan, the native inhabitants of the Sand- 
wich islands and those of New Zealand are 
all varying forms of one great Oceanic or Poly- 
nesian race. Professor Huxley, however, is of opi- 
nion that the Papuans are more nearly allied to 
the Negroes of Africa than to any other 
race. 

The whole of the great island of New Guinea 
the Keand Aru islands, with MnsoI, Sahvatly, 
and Waigyou are inhabited almost exclusively 
by the typical Papuan, and the same Papuan 
race extends over the islands East of New 
Guinea as far as the Fiji Islands. The people 
on the coast of New Guinea are in some plucts 
mixed with the browner races of Moluccas. — 
Wallace, VoL ii. pp, 250, 277. 

In the typical Papuan, the colour of the 
body somewhat varies ; generally it is a deep 
sooty brown or black, somewhat approaching but 
never quite equalling the jet black of some negro 
races, but it is occasionally a dusky brown. 
The hair is harsh, dry and frizly, growing 
in little tufts tr curls, which in youth are very 
short and compact, but afterwards grow out to 
a coRsiden^ble length forming the compact 
frizzled mop, which is the Papuans' pride and 
glory. The face has a beard of the same 
frizly hair and the arms, legs and breast are 
also more or less clothed with hair of a similar 
kind. Jn stature, the Papuan is superior to the 
Malay, and the equal or superior of the average 
European. The legs are long and thin and 
the hands and feet larger than those of the 
Malay. The face is somewhat elongated, the 
forehead flattisb, the brows very prominent, 
the nose is large, rather arched and high, the 
bjise thick, the nostrils broad with the aperture 
hidden,, owing to. the tip o£ th# nose being 
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elongated. The mouth ji Urge, the li pa thick enbed ei living on rootiaiid the produce of 
and protuberant, he w itnpu sive and demon- the chase ; and as alctping in the branches of 
stratiae m speech and action, his cn^otions and the trees, or among the ashes of the fires at 
passions express tliemselves in shouts and laugh- which they had cooked their food. They are 
ter, in yells and frantic leapings. Women and all well formed and sorightly, but very low in 
children take their share in every discussion, stature, as they rarely exceed four feet and n 
The Papuan has much vital energy? lu the half in height The character of the Negrito 
Moluccas, Papuan Slav. 8 are often promot- is untameable, and it is impossible to surmount 
ed to places of considernbie trust. He deco- their tendency to idleness. Prompted by an 
rates bis canoe, his house, his domestic utensils irresistible instinct to return to the place of 
with elaborate carving, I hey are often violent their birth, they prefer a savage life to all tho 
and cruel towards their children. The Papuan charms of civilization. They are ebony 
is black skinneil, friziy haired, bearded and black like Negroes of Africa. Their hair 
hairy bodied, long faced, ^ has a large and is woolly, and as they take no pains iu 
prominent nose, and projecting eyebrows, bold, clearing it, and do not know how to arrange 

impetuous, exciteable and noisy, joyous laugh- it, it forms a sort of crown round the head, 

ter loving and displays his emotions. If which gives them an exceedingly fantastic 
the tide of European civilization turn to- aspect, and makes the head appear, when 
wards N. Guinea, the Papuan like the true seen from a distance, as if surrounded with 
Polynesian of the farthest isles of the Pacific a sort of aureole— iKti;7*a Pa]}uan$i 

will no doubt become extinct. A warlike and 121 io 131. 

energetic people . who will not sulimit to T/ie Papuans of Dory, worship, or rather 
nkional dependence or to domestic servitude consult, an idol caikd “ Karwar, a 
must disappear before the white man.— figure rudely carved in wood and holding a 
A race identical in all its chief features shield, every house is provided, with the 
with the Papuan, is found in all the islands idol, which is usually about eighteen 
as far east as the Fiji. inches high, is exceedingly disproportioned^ 

Mysol and Waigyon are Papuan mixed the head being unusually large, the nose long 
partly from Oilolo, partly from New Guinea and sharp at the point, and the mouth wide 
Paradises rubra, the rare red paradise bird, and and well provided with teeth. The natives 
Ptilonopus pulcheilus a lovely little dove occur have also a number of '^Fetishes,’* generally 
here. carved figures of reptiles, which are suspend- 

Alfura, is written Alfora, Abifora, Arafura ed from the roofs of the houses, and the posts 
and Halafora, ami according to Mr. Crawfiird it are also ornamented with similar figures cut 
is from the Arabic al and fora. Mr. Bikmore into the wood. Within the geographical 
says that (hose of Ceram had crisp but not limits of the Indian Archipelago, the Papuans 
woolly hair like the Papuans, and he re- only appear us inhabitants of the sea coast 
gards them as a division of the Malay. He in New Guinea and the Islands imme<liately 
states that at Ceram the custom of bead adjacent. In other parts of this region they 
hunting prevails amongst the Alfnra. — Bik- are found only among the mountain fastness- 
more, 204. IFallace^ Vol n, p, 284. es, mainlainirig an unequal struggle with the 

Philippines, The Alieta or Negrito, are brown races by whom they are surrounded, 
a Papuan race, the second name, meaning In some of the Spice Islands, the group nearest 
little Negro, being given to them by the ^ to New Guinea, their extirpation is matter 
Spaniards ; but that of Ita or Aheta, so of history, as observed by Mr. Crawfurd 
pronounced, but written Ajeta, is their usual | History bid, Archipelago,*' Vol, i, p. 18.) 
appellation among the planters and villagers of j in Ceram and Gillolo^ a few scattered 
the plains. The woolly haired tribes are more remnants of the race still exist ; but they 
numerous in the Philippines than in any other hold little or no intercourse with their 
group of the Indian Archipelago, they were more civilized neighbours, flying into the 
estimated, by M. Mallat, in 1842 to amount thickets which afford them shelter and eoa- 
to 25,000. The islands Samar, Leyte, and cealraent on the first appearance of A strangefi 
Zebu, have not any of them ; but ihey are experience having taught them that death or 
found in Negros, Mindanao, Mindoro, and captivity will be their fate if they fall into the 
Luzon. In the early accounts of them by hands of their natural enemies. The charao* 
Spaniards, they are described as being smaller, teristics of the mountain Papuans must there- 
more slightly built aud less dark in colour fore be sought in those islands where their 
than the Negros of Africa, and as having fea- numerical stiengih permit them to lead a 
tures less marked by the Negro characteristics, life more fitted for human bein<i;s than that 
but as having woolly instead of lank hair ; and | of their hunted brethren. It is an error to 
their social condition could not then have suppose that these poor creatures disappeaf 
Wft mneh better than noWi since they are des • before cLvUteaiioni Their ebief destroyem aii. 

m 
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tie wiM and warlike hunting:^ tribes of the afoD ta the privileges of manhood, by showing 
brown race ; and, excepting the case of the their capability of bearing pain. The Malayan 
Molnccas, wherever European civilization has term for crisped or woolly hair ie ** rambut 
been introduced, the Papuans are more numer- pua-pua.” ''Hence the term **pua-pua/* or 
ous than cleewhere. in the Philippines, for ** papua^* (crisped), has come to be applied to 
example, their number in the year 1842 the entire race ; and expresses theit most strik- 
amounted to 25,000 souls. (Mf/Uatf “ Lcs iug peculiarity. The features of the Papuans 
FhHippitieSy* vol. i. p, 97, ParU, 1846.) have a decided negro character : broad noses, 
The large island of Mysol or Mmstinl, which thick and prominent lips, receding foreheads 
lies nearly midway between the north-western and chins, and that turbid colour of what should 
extreme of New Guinea and Ceram, is sai<i be the white of the eye, which is apt to give the 
to have been occupied exclusively by Papuans countenance a sinister expression. Their natu- 
whcn this rbgion was first visited iiy Kuropeans, ral complexion is almost universally a chocolate 
and they still form the bulk of ibe inland colour, sometimes closely approaching to black, 
population, but the villages of the coast are but certainly some shades lighter than the 
occupied by a mixed race, in which the Papuan deep black which is often met with among the 
element, however, prevails. The islands of negro tribes of Africa. The Papuan race, when 
Goram, Ceram-Laut, li.), Poppo, Gf-hy, Pataiii, placed in circumstances favourable for the deve- 
Hoelc, and the south-eastern extremity of lopment of their powers, are physically superior 
Gillolo, are also occupied by people of the to the races of SoutH-eastern Asia. Some of 
mixed race, who arc remarkable tor their the New Guinea tribes would bear a compari- 
maritime activity, and for their friendly dia- son, in point of stature and proportions, with 
position towards European strangers. The the races of Europe, were it uot for a deficiency 
woolly-haired tribes are more numerous in the about the lower extremities. Even the more 
Philippines than in any other group of the diminutive mountain tribes are remarkable for 
Indian Archipelago, witJi the exception of energy and agility — qualities which have led to 
New Guinea, M. Mallet, as already stated, their being in great demand as slaves among 
gives the amount of the “ Negrito ** po- their more civilized neighbours. With regard 
pulation in 1842 as 25,000. This can only be to ineatal capacity, also, they are certainly not 
oonsidered as approximative, still it is proba* inferior to the brown races ; but their impa- 
blj not far from the true amount. The race, | tience of control while in an independent state, 
therefore, can scarcely be less numerous now utterly precludes that organization which would 
than on the first arrival of the Spaniards more enable them to stand their ground against en- 
than three centuries ago. Indeed, their dis- [ croachment ; and they invariably fall under the 
Vibution among the Islands of the group i influence of the Malay people whenever the two 
seems to have been much the same then as rnces are brought into contact. The islands 
at the present day ; for the island on which in which remnants of Papuan tribes may yet be 
they were first seen was named by Magellan i found areSumbs or Sandul-wood Island, 8uru, 
‘Vlsla dos Negros,” to distinguish it from the ad- ' the Xulia Islands, and the small eastern peniu- 
jacent island of Zebu, where ins ships remained sula of Celebes, which terminates at Gape Tali- 
for some months. Negros still contains a large abo. Sumba is a mountainous island, three 
population of Papuans, while Zebu is altogether hundred miles in circumference, lying to tiie 
free from them, and iio record exists of their south of Flores, from the coast of which it is 
having ever been found there. Samar and distinctly visible in clear weather. The inha- 
Leyte are similarly situated with Zebu, but bitants of Savu possess a settlement near the 
Mindanao and Mindoro contain several tribes south-west extreme of the island, and the 
of Negritos, and they form the chief population Bugi traders of Ende have two or three 
of the less accessible parts in the mountain small stations on the north coast which are oc- 
ranget of Luzon, the largest island of the Phi- casionally visited by small European vessels for 
lippine group. The accounts of the Negrito race the purpose of obtaining horses; but the natives 
given by the early Spanish navigators perfectly of Sumba all dwell in the uplands, where they 
apply to their present condition. They are cultivate maize, yams and other produce similar 
described as being smaller, more slightly built, to that grown on Timor, and are said to use the 
and less dark in colour than the negroes of plough, which is unknown in any other island 
Africa, and as having features less marked with to the eastern of Sumbawa*-— A/r. pp» 
the iiegio characteristics, but as having woolly 6 /o 185. 

hair* P/aWippiaea.^Thc entire population of this 

From a number of inquiries among Pa- Archipelago, is estimated at 4,000,000, of 
puans who were marked with the raised cica^* whom 8^ millions, are Christians. The Indian 
trices^ it appears that those on the arm and races are in general superstitious, credulous, 
breast, which are the largest and most prominent fond of gaming, and partioularly addie^to 
won made to quidify them for admit’ coek4gbting« The Negrito are said to bs tua 
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original inhabitants of the islands who retired a people with frizzled hair, and a similar fria- 
before the invading Indians. The extent of zled hair people live in the mountainous parts 
this Archipelago is 300 leagues from north to of Solor, Pintar, Lorahatia and Ombay. On the 
south, and 180 leagues from east to west. It south coast of Fiores is a tribe called Jiiikka who 
is made up of countless islands, traversed by n are reported to be cannibals, accustomed to eat 
mountain ' ramre, and partially fertilized by the their enemies and their own relatives who die. 
overflow of spacious lakes. This Archipelago Captain Keppel says that the natives cap- 
received its name after Philip the Second tured from the island used to be much esteem- 
of Spain, ia whose name they were finally ed by the Cekbea pirates, as slaves, and lU 
conquered, pacified, and peopled. The gives the following translation from a Dutch 
Negrito of the Philippines, are polytheists, journal:— “On the island of Flores, there 
but without temple or ritual. They believe in lives a race called, on the south coast, Kakka, 
omens, invoke Cambnrari (God), the mooii and who not only devour their enemies, but with 
stars, and adore the rainbow after a storm, whom custom requires that the son shall cut 
They have also a worship of ancestors, a god of the body of liis deceased father in pieces, and 
the harvest, of the fisherman and hunter; and a sell the flesh to the inhabitants at the high 
remnant of fetichism in a grotesque native devil, price of its weight in gold. This flesh is gree- 
J/oco, is one of the languages spoken in the (lily eaten by the people as a great delicacy. If 
island of Lucon. In the Philippines are many the father was lieavy and of great size, the son 
separate nations or tribes, speaking distinct considers himself particularly fortunate. The 
languages unintelligible to each other. The population of Endore on the same island is also 
principal tongues of Lucon are the 'fagala, the very greedy of human flesh. But these canni- 
ramnanga, the Pangasinan, and the lloco, bals confine themselves to the heart, which, 
ap »kcn at present by a population of 2,250,000 with incredible dexterity, they extract from 
people, while the Bisaya has a wide currency, Die body, by giving a blow under the left 
among the southern islands of the group, Leyte shoulder blade. Jt is then cut into very email 
Zebu, Negros, and Panay, containing 1,200,000 pieces, eaten completely raw by the bystanders, 
people. Mr. Crawfurd says that it does not who belong to the same race.” Captain 
appear from a comparison of the phonetic cha- Keppel adds I am not able to corroborate this, 
raetcr and grammatical structure of the Tagula, | Galeteng is a locality in the island of Flores, 
with those of Malay and Javanese that there is ; occupied by a race so called. According to the 
any ground for fancying them to be one and the slaternents of Bugi traders, who had settled in 
same languages, or languages sprung from a com- Flores, that island is inhabited by six dillerent 
mon parent and only diversified by the effects races speaking as many different languages, the 
of time and distance, and that an examination End**, the Mangnrai, the Kio, the lloka, the 
of the Bisaya Dictionary gives different results. Konga and the Galeteng, names derived 
Negros or Buqlas Island, extends .from lat. from the princij^al places of their residence. 
9® 4' to lat. 9* 60'. Of the central group of the —‘Honhurgh. Bikmore, iii. KeppeVs Indian 
Philippines, consisting of Panag, Negros, Archipelago, VoL ii. p. 149. Crawfurd JJicL 1 
Samar, Leyte, Masbate, Bohol, and Zebu, the two P ^ , 

former are the only islands in which Negrito S»m0a or Sandalwood Island, with about 
tribes exist to the present dsy, and even as re- t.OOO geographical square miles, is composed of 
gards Panag, the fact most be considered a range of bills that rise immediately from the 
doubtful. Negros, however, contains a consi- sea to a height of 2.000 feet, and almost of 
derable Negrito population, the crest of the equal height ; Ronibs peak, however, is 7,000 
mountain range, which extends throughout the feet. Vessels visit it in the S \V. monsoon 
length of the island, a distance of ona hundred from Surnbaya and return in the N. t. mon- 
and twenty miles, being almost exclusively oc- soon with the active liitic pomes of the island, 
enpied iw'seattered lribes.-Jlfr. liarl, p. 141. I'l'ey arc, after ilm ponies of tlie Balia of Su- 
Bo, is an island of the Eastern Archipelago matw, the best of all the horses of the Arphf 
inhabited by a mixed race of Papuans and the pelago, Bikmore thinks lU people are Malays, 
brown race tiwugh this is questioned, and they are also 

Flore* called also Bndie or Mangerye, is said to have a different tongue. It yidda saif 
an extensive Island, of the Archipelago, dalwoodandcopper.-Biiiitore 112. 

201 miles long from K. to W. and from 42 to 45 -S'ofor.— The coast tribes of Solor are remark, 
miles broad. It is so named'from the Portuguese able for their skUI in managing their prabua 

word ‘flor’ a flower, but is ealled Ende and and canoes, and are the most expert fishermen in 
Mangerve, from its chief south and west ports, these sess, frequently captuting the black-fisb, 
Its chief trade at Ende is with Sumba or San- a small variety of the cachalot, or sperm-whale, 
dalwAod Island ; the Mangerve port trades with wbicli no other fishermen in these seas will 
the Bugiand Malay. The qoast ia occepied by venture to stuck. The blubber or fat obtained 
tbo-iltday or brown race, but in the interior ia from them ia need as food, a^ also u arti- 
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de of barter with the inland inhabitants ; atiii 
the oil and epermaoeti is sometimes disposed 
of to the Bug! and Maeassar traders, who 
prefer it to cocoa-nut oil for burning in their 
prahus. Several Solor fishermen are always to be 
found at Coupang, the Dutch settlement on 
Timor, chiefly in the service of government, 
from whom they obtain a fixed allowance of 
rice and raaise. These men, who are relieved by 
others every year, are sent in compliance with 
an old treaty, by which the coast natives of 
Solor agreed to furnish an annual quota of men 
for the public service. As all the youths have 
to take their turn, the system makes them ac 
enstomed to intercourse with Europeans, and 
is attended with very beneficial results. — Mr. 
Earl. 

Timor i^ an island of 249 miles in extent, 
from Ut. 10^ 23* S. to lat. 8® 21* 8., and 
long 127® 15’ E. to long. 123° 30* E. It 
is about 300 miles long and 60 broad and 
is formed of high undulating mountains in the 
interior, though near the sea, it is of moderate 
elevation. The Portuguese settlement of Dieli 
or Diely, is in lat. 8® 34* S. and long, 125® 
40* E., and on tlie north side of the island. 
Timor ia occupied by tribes much nearer 
to the true Papuan than those of the Moluccas. 
The Timorese are dusky brown or blackish, 
with bushy frizzled h»ir, and the long Papuan 
nose. They are of medium height and of 
rather slender figures. They are said to be 
great thieves. The tribes are constantly at war 
with each other, but they are not very cou- 
rageous or blood thirsty. They reverence the 
custom of “ tabu ” which they call “ pomali ** 
and a palm across a door indicates that the 
ceremony has been performed. In their ex- 
citable disposition, loud voices and fearless 
demeanours the Timorese closely resemble 
the Papuan people of New Guinea. In the 
islands west of Timor, as far as Sumba or 
Flor< s and Sandalwood Island, a very similar 
race is found, which also extends eastward 
to Timor Laut, where the true Papuan race 
begins to appear. Timor seems to form the 
north east end of the great range of voloanio 
islands, wiiich extends north east and south 
west from Timor to Sumatra. It lias only one 
Boiive volcano, Timor Peak, near the centre of 
the islandt which was blown up during an 
eruption in 1638, and has siuee been quies- 
cent* Coupang ill the west end of the island 
is the chief Dutch town, and Delli, in the 
eastern part of the island is the capital of the 
Porittguese possession. There is nothing 
that could be called a forest and the whole 
country bus a parched and dry appearance. 
There are Malays and Chinese but the native 
Timoreae preponderate and have nothing in, 
oommoa Hth the Malays, but are much more 
to ^ Papuan! of the Ara 


Islands and New Guinea. They are of the 
Papuan type, tall, have pronounced features, 
large, somewhat acquiline, noses and frizzly 
hair. The women talk to each other and to 
the men with loud voices and with a self 
as!»ertiiig, quite different from Malay women, 
riie mountaineers of Timor are a people of 
Papuan type, have rather slender forms, bushy 
frizzled hair, and ihe skin of a dusky brown 
colour. They have a long, somewhat acquiline, 
nose, with the overhanging apex, which is ao 
characteristic of the Papuan, and so absolutely 
unknown among races of Malayan origin on 
the coast. There has been an admixture of 
Malay, perliaps of hiiidoo, as wril as of Portu- 
guese, and the coast occupants have wavy, 
not fr zzled itair, a lower stature xiith less 
prominent fcdtures and the houses arc built 
from the ground. The houses of the Papuan 
mountaineers are raised on posts. The 
dead of the Papuan Timorese are laid on 
a stage six or eight feet above the ground, 
sometimes open, sometimt s covered, and are 
retained there till money for a feast can be 
obtained, when they «re burned. The “ Poraa* 
li *’ exactly resembling the Taboo of the Paci- 
fic, is in full operation here, and a few palm 
leaves stuck outside of a garden will preserve 
it from any thief. The inhabitants of the south- 
western part of Timor, in the neighbourhood 
of Coupang; are an exceedingly dark, coarse- 
haired people, and travellers have great diili- 
cully in coming to a conclusion as to whether 
they belong to Malayan or Papuan races, so 
equally balanced are their characteristics. 
Ihe anonymous author of an excellent “ ac- 
count of. Timor, llotli, Savu, Solor, &c.,** in 
Moor’s ** Notices of the Indian Archipelago," 
seems to have fallen into this slate of per« 
plexity ; and as his observations are evidently 
the result of long experience at Goupang and its 
neighbourhood, the following are a few short 
extracts which bear upon the point. The natives 
are generally of a very dark colour, with friz- 
zled, bushy hair, but less inclining to the Pa- 
puans than the natives of Ende (on the island 
of Flores). They are below the middle size, 
and rather slight in figure. In countenance 
they more nearly resemble the South Sea 
islanders than any of the Malay tribes. 

The people of ihe neighbouring island of 
Semno, are like those of Timor, with frizzly ot 
wavy hair and a coppery brown colour. 

Amongst the birds of Timor few are orna- 
mental. There are Platycercus vulacratus ; a 
green species of Oeoffroyas ; Tropidoi hyncbus 
Timorensis. Piilonopus oiucius, a white-headed 
pigeon ; the pretty little lorikeet Trichoglossus 
eiiteles and T. iris ; Sphzecotbera viridis, a 
green oriole, and the. rod Cyornis hyaoin- 
thina. Of the buttqyfiiea Papilio eenomaus and 
P. liris the •iraliowUilsd butterflies ooeux also> 
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Ceihoaia Leachenaullii and aereral Picidee. 
Small quantities of copper and gold are 
found. 

The land mammals in Timor are only seven 
in number, Macnous cynomul^us common all 
over tbe Indo-Malayan Archipelogo ; Para- 
doxurus fasciatus, a civ€t cat ; Felis'megalotis. 
a tiger cat ; Gervus Timoriensia ; Sorex tears, 
and Cuscus orientalis. The south-east 
coast of Timor near Mount Allas is accord*^ 
ing to Bikmore occupied by the Papuan 
race with frizzled hair in tufts on the head. 
Mr* Earl says that some of the people on 
the table land back of Dili], have opaque 
yellow coinplcxions with hair of a reddish or 
dark auburn colour, and that the hair of others 
is straight, fine ami of a reddish line, and that 
every intermediate variety of hair and com- 
plexion between this and the. black or deep 
chocolate colour and the short tufted hair of 
the mountain Papuan is found in Timur, and 
it is possible that the races are there mixing 
as' its position is next to Papua— i. 
•p. I84r ^0 21 1. Mr, G. fT, Earl, from p. 

180 to 18L 

Semaoislandf the natives of this place have 
been named by Mr. Orawfurd tlie Negro Ma- 
layan race. The people are like those of Timor 
with frizzly or wavy hair and a copp'^ry brown 
colour; Semao island has abundance of mon- 
keys, one of them the Macncus cvnomolgos, or 
hair lipped monkey, ivhich is ^und all over 
the western islands of the Archipelago. 

Timor Laut or Tmimhcr Islands, form a 
group which consists of the large island of 
Timor Laut, the islands of Larat and Virdati, 
and the numerous small low lands fronting its 
northern side. Timur* laut, means Timor of 
the sea, or to the eastwaril. 

The Kei group of Islands,, adjoining the 
Arru Islamls, ’are inhabited by the Arafura 
race. Ke, Kei or Ki is prefixed to tiie names of 
all their villages. The great Kei is about the 
size of Tanakeka an island near Macassar. 
The men profess mahomedauism, but eat hogs 
flesh, and the islands produce Maratigo 
and Bauyaro woods, well adapted for masts. 
At Dori, the Papuans are called My fore. 
They are about 5 feet 3 inches high, few attain 
5 feet 6 inches. They wear their crisped 
hair its full length, and generally uiicared for^ 
which gives them a wild, scared appearance. 
The men, not the women, wear a comb. The 
Papuan women of Ke, are not secluded, the 
children are merry, noisy and have the nigger 
grin, and amongst the men is a noisy confusion 
of tongues and excitement on every occasion. 
The Kh griup of ten islands form the 
northern of the south-easterly islands. The 
natives are industrious and great boat builders. 

Oarppphaga concinna occurs in the Kei and 
in Banda where it i» called the nutmeg pigeon. 


The islands, covered with luxuriant rorests, 
are occupied by two races, one of them the 
Papuan who make coconnut oil, build boats 
and make wooden bowls, their boats are from 
small planked canoes to prahus of 20 to 30 tons 
burden. They build thei skin first aud fit on 
the knees and bends and ribs. Money is not 
used but every k'ahsaction is in kind.' The 
Papuan wears a waist cloth of cotton or bark. 
The other race are roahomedans who were 
driven out of Banda and wear cotton clothing. 
They are probably a brown race, more allied to 
Malays, but their mixed descendants have 
great varieties of hair, colour and features, 
gradivjiting between the Malay and Papuan 
tribes, Cyphoj/astra calepyga, a beautiful 
species of the Buprestidm, occurs here also 
the butterfly Orchis, PliHlmnopsis grnndifiora, 
two large beetles, Therates labirita, omi 
Tricondyla aptera. T. labiata is ever on the 
watch aud from lime to time emits an odour 
like otto of roses. T. aptera of the Malay 
islands resembles a large ant more than an inch 
long and nt a purple black colour. Il is wing- 
less.— jo. u. 103. Archi\^dago to 124. 
liihnore, 243. 

Cernm is the largest island of the Moluccas 
and, next to Celelies, of all the Archipelago. 
It IS 162 miles long, but its greatest breadth 
is only 42' miles. The island is one long 
mountain chain that sets off transverse 
spurs, and some of the peaks are 5,000 
or 6,000 feet in height.. Ihc people of 
Ceram approach nearer to the Papuan type 
than those of Gillolo. They are daiker in 
colour, and a miipber of them have the frizzly 
Papuan hair ; their features are harsh and 
prwmiimiit, and the women ar« far less engag- 
ing than tliose of the Malay race. The 
Papua or Alfuro, man of Ceram gathers his 
frizzly hair into a flat circular knot over the 
left temple, and place cylinders of wood, as 
thick as one’s fingers mid coloured red at the 
ends, in the lobes of ihe ears. They are very 
nearly in a state of nature, and go almost 
naked, but armlets and anklets of woven 
grass or of silver, with necklaces of beads or 
small fruits, complete their attire* Tbe 
women have similar ornaments, but wear their 
hair loose. All are tall, with a dark brown 
skin, and well marked Papuan physiognomy* 
The Alfuro or Papuan race are the predo- 
minant type ill the island of Ceram. Of 
twenty -eiz hi words of the language of Cerain» 
nine of the words are Malay, two Javanese, and 
seventeen are common to these two languages* 
The cluster of islets lying at the south* 
east extremity of the large island ofSeran 
as it is called by the natives, or Ceram, 
as it is laid down in the maps, are known 
as Ceram. They are situated in laiitudn 
30? 65’ loath, and InL* lSfl$ JL.aod toiH 
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one of the most remote trading statiant to th<^ yet been mode acquainted with tlie use of 
eastward, from which I be produce oftheAr* iirearms among theuiselvcsi they have thu 
cbipelago is conveyed in native vessels to this sumpit or blow-pipe, but their principal wea- 
port. The Island of Ceram is the second in pons are the bow and arrow, and a light spear 
size of the Moluccas, having an estimated area or lance, Although the inhabitants of the 
of about 10,000 square miles. The mountains Aroo island are represented by the fiugis as 
are from six to eight thousand feet in lieight, being of the same race as the l^apuan8,'*they 
sending down innumerable streams to the sea. enjoy a much more unrestricted intercourse 
TUe vegetation is every where luxuriant, and with the inhabitants, who trade freely with 
the trees gigantic, Admiral Keppel had in them and permit them to settle. Mother 
his possession a circular slab of wood from the o*pearl shell is obtained here in great quanti- 
Island, three and a half inch thick, eight and ties, and tortoise shells and trepang or beclie 
a half in diameter. The sago palm in parti* de mer, are also procured. The Aroo people 
otdar is more abundant and productive, than employ their Papuan slaves in diving iur the 
on any of the adjoining islands. Cloves and mother o’pcarl shell, and in hshing for beche 
nutmegs grow wild. The names of the several ^ de mer. The people of the Ceram isles appear 
islets which compose the Ceram group are | to have themselves little or no communication 
Seranreti, Gesir, Kaliwaroo, Gorong, Manakoo, I with the Aroo islands. — Journ, of the I nd. 
and Malomgce. Of these, the two largest Arch, Dccembp' 185J, p, 690-6U1, Jtiors’ 
re Gorong and Manakoo, and are the huryU ; Bikmore 242. 
only ones of the group which exhibit any Goram, a group of three islands in the East 
appearance of fertility : they are represented Archipelago. S. E. of Goram is a high group 
to be hilly and covered with wood, ex- composed of raised coral reefs oOu or 40o 
cept where cleared for the purposes of culti- feet, with a volcano on the island of Teor 
vatioii, which however seems confined to the which broke forth in 1G59. In the Goram 
little rice which is grown on them. Tiiey poup, at Manowolko, east of Ceram, a slight 
produce fruit trees in considerable abundance, infusion of Papuan on a mixture of Malay aud 
and among them the durian and mangosteen, Bugi has produced a good looking people, 
as also the wild nutmeg, the cocoanut and Tlie Goram people are wholly traders, every 
sago palm, the latter supplying to the natives year they visit the Teniruber, Ke and Aru is- 
the chief article of subsistence. Ceram lias lands, the* whole N. VV. coast of N. Guinea, 
on its western side the three islands Bonoa, froin Oetauata to Balwatty and the islands of 
Kelaiig and Manipa. The commercial pro- Waigiou and Mysol. They also extend their 
ducts from these islands consist of tortoiseshell, voyages to Tidore, TernaiC) Banda and Am- 
mother o’ pearl shell, beche de mer, wild cin- boyna. Their prahus are all built by the Ke 
namon, wild nutmegs, and birds of paradise, islanders, who annually turn out hundreds of 
— Bikmore f KeppeVs Ind, Arch., Vol, neat boats. Tlie Goram people trade in tre- 

//. p. 196. pang, medicinal Mussoi bark, wild nutmegs 

Ceram Laid, — A cluster of islets lying off and tortoise shell, which they sell to the Bugi 
the south eastern extremity of the large island traders at Cer^m Laut and Avix,^ Bikmore, 
of Seram or Ceram in lat. 3® 55* S.and 133® 243, Wall. II. 53, 60, 

E. They produce tortoiseshell, mother group consist of 17 islands. Their 

o’pearl shelli l^ehe de mer, wild cinnamon, inhabitants resemble those of the 8. Coast of Ce- 
wild nutmegs, and birds of paradise. Ceram ram, and are not of the Papuan or negro raw, 
Laut is the most westerly and the largest of they are great traders and constantly visit New 
the range of small islands which extend 15 Guinea and purchase birds of paradise, luri, 
or 18 miles £. &. W. Ceram Laid, means crows, pigeons, megapodiidae and scented 
Ceram lying to seaward. woods. 

Ceram Laut is the great place to which Moluccas include five islands off the W. 
the Bugis carry the Papuan slaves whom they Coast of Gilolo, with Burn, Amboyna, and the 
steal from New Guinea. Ceram Laut, and Goram other islands off the 8. Coast of Ceram, 
are seldom visited by Europeans. The natives The three large islands, are Gilolo, Ceram 
of the Ceram Laut islands repair chiefly to the and Bouru with a great number of 
northern coast of Papua, or the island of New smaller ones, amongst others Batchian, Mortys 
Guinea, from which they are distant only Obi, Ke, Timor-Laut, Amboyna, Ternate 
about a day’s sail, to procure the various arti- Tidore, Kavia and Banda. These occupy a 
eles of produce we have mentioned— that part space of ten degrees of latitude by eight of 
of this vast island being oallod by the Bugis longitude, and by groups of small islands 
Papttai-^Nothing. MotW o’pearl shells are they are connected to N. Guinea on the 
however procured by the Bugis themselves in east, the Philippines on the north, Celebes 
greats qqantitiea at the Aroo islands. The on the west and Timor on the south. 
Papuauh oI JNew Guinea, it seems^ bare not The land manunaUnre fear in nomben Gt 
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bats however 25 species are known. The only 
one of the quadiHiuana, is Cynopithecua nigres- 
cen?, at Batchian, the Viverra tangalunga, 
Kusa hippelaphus, Far; Babirusa, Sore x my- 
osufua ; the flying opossum, Belidens ariel, a 
beautiful little marsupial animal like a flying 
squirrel, aiul llirt*e species of Cuscus, opossum \ 
like animals, with long prehensile tails, small ' 
heads, large eyes with a coveritig of wi olly | 
far, their flesh is every where eaten. 
There are, however, 2(15 species of birds 
known. Amongst them the large red ciested 
cockatoo, two specita of the Kclectus parrot, 
and five of the bcaliful crimson lories, 21 spe- 
cies of pigeons, 16 species of kiugtishers 
and the mound making incgnpodii, for M. ; 
Wallacei inhabits Gilolo, Tcriihte and ; 

Bouru. 

The insects are very numerous and very 
beautiful, Pieridm, Danaidie, Ornithoptcia pria- 
nius, helena ami remus, l^apilio Ulysses, deiph- ‘ 
o{)iis and gambrisius ; Iphins hiieippe, otie of < 
the Picridte, also Hestra idea of the Danaida* ; 
two large Nymphalidm ; Diadcma pniidarus ami 
Oharaxus euryalus, and amongst the beetles 
Enchirus ioiigimanus, Xenocerus semiluciuosus I 
and a species of Eupholua. | 

Atuboyna is alike the name of the island and ' 
of the chief city. The west side of the island j 
is culled Him and the east side LHi*Ttinur. | 
Amboy na and Banda are supposed to have ' 
been discovered by Antonio d* Abreu, a Portu- 
guese captain who left Malacca in 1511 : bui 
Ludovica Burthema (Yartoina) of Bologna 
claims to have been there in 1506. Amboyim | 
town has 14,000 people. The city people j 
seem to be mixtures of Papuan or Cciamcse, | 
Malay, Portuguese, with an occasioind crop 
of Portuguese or Dutch, half civilized, half 
savage lazy people.— Wallace, i, 300 ; ii. 79 
lo 90. .Bikmbrc, 130. 

The Banda group consists of ten islands, 
the largest of which is Lontar or Great Banda, ! 
it is crescent shaped ami Pido Pisang, Banana ■ 
island, and Pulo Kapal, ship island, lie in the | 
hollow of the crescent and form the arc of a 
circle. Within this arc are three other islands, 
the highest of which is Gunong A pi, next 
Banda Neira, N. E. of which is Pulo Krakka or 
Old Woman’s island. D’ Abreu, a Portuguese 
commander was the first European who visited 
them. This was named the nutmeg group 
and for nearly a hundred years the Portuguese 
monopolized the trade. In 1609, the Dutch 
attempted to take these islands, but the war 
lasted 18 years, and the natives who survived 
all fled to the neighbouring islands. The 
Dutch had to cultivate these islands with 
slaves, and when slavery was abolished, with 
convictSi of whom in 1865 there were about 
3,090. Its three islands enclose a secure 
kaibcur and the water is so trai)epareiit, 


that living corals and minute objects are 
seen below. Almost all the island is covered 
w'ith nutmeg trees, grown under the shade 
of the Caiiarium coininuiie. About } of 
the inhabitants arc mixed races. Malav, 
Papuan, Arab, Portuguese and Dutch, but the 
aborigines, doubtless were Papuans, and a 
portion of tliem still exists in the Ke islands 
lo whicli they emigrated, when they first took 
possession of Banda. t)r i he birds is a very 
handsome Iruit pigeon Carpuphaga concinna, 
which feeds on tiie rnaee and is found also in 
Ke and Mutabeilow, and a sin nil Fruit dove, 
Ptilonopus diadematus.— irallate, i. p. 289 
to 29 1 . JiikMorr, 221. 

Balchtan. The int< rior of Batchiun is uninha- 
bited, there are only a ft w villages on the 
coasts. I’he people are the Batehian Malays, 
tthodiflVr very little from those of Ternatc. 
'I heir language, however, has more of the 
Papuan element in it, with a mixture of pure 
Malay showing that they arc formed from 
straggleisof various races, almost homogene- 
ous. Tile Orang Sirani (qii, N'asiani or SuryHiii) 
are Christians of Portuguiise descent, like those 
of Teruale. Many of these have a Portuguese 
physiognomy, hut their skin is generally darker 
than that of the Malays. Ihey speak Malay, 
with a large number of Portuguese words and 
itiioms. A third rai^e is the Galcla men from 
Gilolo, and the fourth race, is a colony from 
limor iu the eastern peninsula of Celebes 
who were brought here, a few years ago, at their 
own request to avoid extermination by another 
tribe. They have a very light complexion, 
open Tartar physiognomy, low stature and a 
language of the Bugis type. They are an in- 
dustrious^agriculturul people and supply the 
town with vegetables. They make a good 
deal of bark cloth, similar to the " tapa" of 
the Polynesians. A cylinder of bark Is taken 
off and soaked and beaten till it be as thin and 
ns tough as parchment. It is used for wrap- 
ping up clothes also dyed with a bark dye 
and sewed into jackets. The Orang Sin^tii are 
very fond of dancing. In three hundred years, 
ihey have changed their liingunge and lost all 
knowledge of their nationality but in manners 
and appearance they are almost pure Portu- 
guese. Every where in the east where the 
Portuguese have mixed with the native races, 
the offspring are darker in colour than either 
uf the parent stocks. This is the case with 
the Orang Sirani and with the Portuguese of 
Malacca and Goa. Thia is not the case in South 
America, ivhere the Mameluco, the offspring 
of the Portuguese and Indian, is often fairer 
than either race, but always fairer than the 
Indian. Batehian and Tawali islands are 
separated by a narrow strait. 

Makiitn, north of Batehian, is a volcgno, of 
which iu 1616 there was an eruption, 
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Moivr^ noith of Makiaa is a Iracliytio Bikmore, however, erroneously states that they 
fphe- ^ are strictly of tiie Malay type, and have not the 

Gold has beeiv washed for in the island of dark skin and frizzly hair of the Alfura of Oernm 
Batchian ever since 1774. and Burn, though representatives of that people 

Obi, Batchian and * the three southern may exist in Gilolo, The population of Gilolo 
peninsulas of Gilolo^ possess no true indi- are supposed to be 75,000, all but 5,000 of 

g mous population. The Orang Sirani or them are under the sultan of Teriiate. 

hnstian descendants of Portuguese are as civil. The Clove tree grows spontaneously on the 
obliging, and industrious as the Malay, but Moluccas, viz, Teruate, Tidorc, Motir, Makian, 
they consider themselves of a superior order and Batchian. — llor&burgh, Wallace, iu 13, 
and are inclined to trade and commerce Bikmore^ See Vulo Gasses, Syang ; 
rather than to manual labour.— 7^2 Zfaec, ii. Waygioii, Weeda Islands, VVntsau. 

19—41. Bikmore, ilio K effing Islands a little group, in the 

GilolOf is one of the Molucca Islands. Its Molucca sea, encircled by v(5ry extensive reefs 
north end is in about Lat. 2® 23’ N. It has projecting into deep water, and rendering it 
a long mountainous coast. High bold land, difficult of approach. The caclielot or spermace- 
with three remarkable peaks. The indigenes ti whale abounds in the ocean, and might sup- 
lito in the north of the island. They port an extensive fishery. Some of the islets are 
are ^radically distinct from all the Malay low, sandy, girdled by reefs, and, as in Giiissa, 
race. Their stature, their features, as well as with a lagoon in the centre, absolutely swarm- 
their dispositions and habits are almost the ing with fish, while the shores are peopled by 
same as those of the Papuan, Their hair is ducks and snipes. Pulo Manok, or Bird island 
semi-Fapaan, neither straight, smooth and lies midway between Ceram and tire Serwatty 
glossy like all true Malays, nor so frizzly and group, a high solitary mountain resting on ti:c 
woolly as the perfect Papuan type, but always bosom of the st^a, with a truncated cone, desert, 
crisp, waved and rough, such as often occurs and the refuge only of myriads of birds, which 
among the true Papuans but never among the deposit siich vast quantities of eggs, that iiiaiiy 
Malays. Their colour alone is often exactly of the natives of the neighbouring isles visit the 
that of the Malay, or even lighter. Of course place and subsist for whole days on this whole- 
there has been intermixture and individuals some food. Sulplmr is also found on tlie rocks, 
arc occasionally seen whom it is difficult to The little communities existing in scat- 
classify, but in most cases, the large some- tered groups present curious pliases of social 
what aquiline nose with elongated apex, the life. Dwelling in houses erected on posts, 
tall stature, the waved hair, bearded face, and | they in many instances surround their vil- 
hairy body, as well as the less reserved manner ; lages with rough walls of coral, occasionally 
and louder voice unmistakingiy proclaim the j carrying a similar fortification all along the 
Papuan type. Here is the exact boundary j shore. Many indications ameng them proves 
between the Malay and Papuan rate. It is \ the existence of piracy. Slaves, nutmegs, tve- 
only in the northern peninsula that these pang, tortoise-shell, edible birds’ nests, arc 
Papuan indigenes exist, the whole of the rest bartered for powder, shot, muskets and small 
of the island with Batchian and the other cannon, besides calico and china-ware, betray 
islands westward being exclusively inhabited the inclination of the people to the use of arms, 
by Malay tribes like those of Ternnte and Many of them, apparently peaceful traders are 
Tidore. This would seem to indicate that the secretly addicted to piracy, though some bear 
Alfuro are a comparatively recent immigration, a clraracter for innocence and love of industry 
and that they have come from the north or altogether inconsistent with this pursuit, 
east, perhaps from some of the islands of the Among these arc tlte inhabitants of Motir, a 
Pacific, though it is difficult to understand why gentle, tranquil, sober fribe, following the oc- 
10 many fertile islands should possess no cupation of potters, and supplying the neigh* 
indigenes. The Galela race are natives of a dis- bouring islands with vessels and utensils of 
trict in the extreme north of Gilolo, but they are various kinds made of red clay elegantly mouhl- 
^eat wanderers over the Archipelago. They are ed and of good quality. These compete in the 
a very fine race, remarkably energetic and indus- markets of the Molucca sea, with the plates 
tdpus, of light complexion, tall and with Pa- and pans brought by the traders of 
puafi features, coming near to the drawings and from the Ki Islands . — Kolffa Voyage oj Im 
aespiiptions of the true Polynesians of Tahiti Dourga^ 220,345. Darmn'a Coral lieejs> 
and P^yhee. They build large and roomy pra- Oratojurd'a, Ind, Arch ills 447. 

1ms with outriggers, and settle on any coast or 111,307. Aa, Journ. a, 336, quoted 
idand thej|to|c6a fancy for. They catch turtle and John' a Indian Archipelago, Fb/. /. j?. 142. 
tripaiig^bd^ dccrandwild pigs anddry the meat, Arroa or Attn extend from 

jnd the forest and plant ri<» 7° 0’ to Lat, 5 52* S, and in Long. I^q’ 

^ of Qilplo are called Alfura. ^56* E, run for upwards of 100 miles N. a»dP' 
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nnd lie between the Timor Laut group am 
the S. W. Coast of New Guinea. They are a 
closely packed group, distant about sixty miles 
from the south-west coast of New Guinea, and 
between forty and fifty miles in breadth. On 
the eastern side of the group are found banks 
of sand and mud, stretching far out to sea. 
which are only covered to the depth of a few 
feet at low tides. Inland are many fresh water 
swamps with thick impenetrable jungle in 
other places. Their produce is pearls, mother 
of pearl, tortoiseshell, birds of paradise 
and trepang. The timber of the islands 
is much praised. The Arru Islanders have 
much intercourse with stratigcrs. They pur* 
chase from the Bugia the Papuan slaves 
brought from New Guinea, who are then em- 
ployed in diving for pearls and in the bechc de 
nier fishery. The Arm Islanders are impove- 
rished by their excessive use of intoxicating 
licpiors, imported from Java and Macassar. In 
pjersonnl appearance the people are between 
the Malayan and Polynesian Negro. They arc 
not many degrees further advanced in civiliza- 
tion tijan the natives of the north coast of 
Australia to whom many of them bear consider- 
able personal resemblance. Some of the Arru 
men profess Christianity and some are maho- 
medans. In stature they surpass the civilized 
natives of Celebes. The dress of the men is a 
piece of matting or cloth girded round the 
loins and drawn light between the thighs, and 
a salendan or shawl. No tillct is worn round 
the head. The hair is woolly and frizzled out 
like that of the Papuan. The men are of a 
jealous disposition and easily rou3(3d to anger 
by abuse of their women or ancestors, other- 
wise they are mild of disposition. 1'hc women 
wear a mat in front and one Indiind. When a 
person of consequenee dies, these arc stripped 
off and they rush into the sea where they dis- 
port for sometime. Christianity was introduced 
into the Arm Islands many years ago by 
the Dutch of Ainboyna and nearly all the 
principal people profess this creed. The 
Arm people ornament tln ir liouses with bra- 
zen trays, dnlam or talam, and elephants’ teeth, 
which are broken up when the owner dies. 
Triparig is abundant near the islands, in iie.nrly 
all the varieties, but is itidifferently cured. Nei- 
ther the Kei or Arm islanders ever abscond to 
avoid paying their debts. The Arru islanders 
hakr a strong personal resemblance to the 
aborigines of Port Essington ; indeed, on seve- 
ral occasions in which natives from the neigh- 
bourhood of the late settlement visited the is- 
lands in European vessels, they were consider- 
ed by the Arruans as belonging to some remote 
part of their own group. But the Arruans 
also possess so many characteristics in common 
with the Outanata of the opposite coast of 
New Guinea, that it would be necessary to in-' 


elude them iu a general account of the Pa- 
puans. One of their most singular peculiarities, 
however, consists in the value which they attach 
to elephants* tusks, brass gongs, and huge por- 
celain dishes. An odd custom, and one that 
is probably unique in the world, consists in 
the destruction of a man’s goods on his death, 
instead of a distribution of them among his 
surviving relations. All the chattels which he 
has collected during his life, including tusks, 
gongs, and precious China dishes, are broken 
in pieces and thrown away : and in the villages 
m.^y be seen heaps of these fragments of pro- 
perty which custom or some singular supersti- 
tion has deterred the living from appropriating. 
The natives of Aru are Papuans, with black 
or sooty brown skins, woolly or frizzly hair, 
thick ridged prominent noses, and rather slen- 
der limbs, |rnost of them wear nothing but a 
waist cloth. I’apuau boys sing cheerily as they 
walk along or talk aloud to themselves, which 
is quite a negro peculiarity. They have as 
food raw sago and vegetables, fish and 
molluscs, and tobacco, betel and arrack are 
their luxuries. Their houses arc rude sheds. 
There are some mixed races amongst them. 
The Papuan talks, laughs, shouts without in- 
termission! The women have only a mat of 
plaited strips of palm trees worn tight round 
the body and reaching from tUe hips to the 
knee. Their frizzly hair is tied in a bunch 
at the back of the head. They delight in comb- 
ing it or forking it, using a large wooden 
fork with four diverging prongs, to separate 
and arrange the long tangled frjzzly mass. They 
and the men wca^ earrings, necklaces of sil- 
ver, brass, shell. The Arru Papuans told Mr, 
WnllrtCfi that fcome of their tribes kill the 
old men and women when they no longer 
n work, but he saw many old folk, 
'riieir hair is usually black and strongly curl- 
ed. Like the African Somali, they wash it 
with wood-ashes or lime water, which impart 
to it a lightish colour and cause it to appear 
rough, both these peculiarities being consider- 
ed very tasteful by the Alfoer as well as by 
the Papuans. The Arruans are taller and 
more muscular thari the Malays and Bugi of 
Celebes, but r:re inferior iu porportions, if not 
in stature, to the ordinary run of Europeans, 
rhe usual height of the men is from five feet 
four inches, to five feet eight inches, and there 
:s a great inclination to slimness about the . 
ower extremities among the taller men, spme 
)f whomr attain the height of six feet. The Ara- 
ura of Vorkay (one of the southern Aru) 
possess no religion whatever. Of the immorta- 
ity of the soul they have not the least con- 
ception* To all enquiries on this subjeoi 
,hcy answered, “No Arafura has ever returned 
:o us after death, therefore we know notiiing 
of a future state, and this is the first time we 
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liavfi Ij^’anl of it. Thfiir idea was Mali Mali Tlie Dorey people are areat carvers and paint- 
sudnli. When yon are dead there is an end of ters. Their food is roots and vepfetables with 
you. Neither have they any notion of the fish and game as a luxury. The Arfak or 
creation of the world. They only answer hill-men of N. Guinea are geuerally black but 
“ None of ns are aware of this, we have some are brown like the Malay. Their hair, 
never heard any tiling about it, and therefore though more nr less frizzly, is sometimes short 
do not know who has done it all. The and matted, instead of being long, loose and 
ports frequented by the foreign trading- woolly. Mr. Earl describes the features of the 
vessels are all in the north-western part of the New Guinea Papuans as of a decidedly negro 
group, where the people are evidently of a character: — broad flat noses, thick lips, receding 
mixed race, the natural result of strangers from foreheads and china, and that turbid colour of 
the west having married and settled among what should be the white of the eye which 
them during an intercourse which appears to gives a peculiarly sinister expression. Their 
have extended over several centuries. complexion is usually a deep chocolnte-colour 

a maritime people in the Arru Islands, sometimes closely approaching to black but 
who venture far out to sea. Many of the certainly a few shades lighter than the deep 
Baju remain throughout the year near the black that is often met with among the negro 
Dutch s.'Ulemenl of Macassar, on the sonth tribes of Africa. The many Papuan tribes in 
end of Celebes, where they are found very use- New Guinea, are generally in a state of warfare 
ful in carrying despatches. They are chiefly with each other and return from their warlike 
employed by the Chinese in fishing fortrepang, expeditions with heads. I'hey are superstitious 
or sea’alug,* and aocurdiug to the policy inva- and w'orship h wooden deity called Karwar, 18 
riably adopted In the latter in their dealings inches high, whom they consult on all occasions, 
with'tlie natives, are generally involved in debt, A widow remains in the family of her deceased 
from which extrication is nearly hopeless. The husband. The negroes of New Guinea are in 
demand against euch boat or family usually various states of civilization. Some of the rudest 
averages about four hundred guilders (tw'e.nty- dwell in miserable huts and seek a bare sub- 
five pounds Blerling), and, extraordinary as it sistence by the chase or the spontaneous pro- 
may appear, no instance is on record of their diictions of the forest. There are, however 
ever having absconded to avoid the payment of other Negro tribes living on the coasts who 
their debts.— 335. Quarterlp JMm, have made some advance in civilization. Ihese 
AV 232, p. 512 II. 141 to 180. j dwell by whole tribes in huge bnrn-like houses 

LnUoch Origin of Civif, p. 122. j raised on posts, like those of the wild inhabi- 

New Gnined . — Its .S. W. ]>art is known to tants of Borneo, but ruder. 'Jheir beard is 
native traders as Papua-kowiyee and Papua- crisp. The forehead is high and narrow ; eyes 
Oiien . it is iuhabiti'd by the most iroaclierous large, dark brown, or black : nose flat anil 
and blood-thirsty tribes', and up to the present broad : mouth large, lips thick and teeth good: 
time traders continue to be murdi-red there, few have regular features, and most are apathe- 
Tlic Papuan races of Mysol, Salwatty Wai- tic. The ordinary men wear a waist cloth 
giou, and some parts of the adjacent coast, made of the bark of a tree, called “ mar, 
have become peaceable. On the !5. Coast wliich is wrapped round the waist and passed 
however, and in the large island of Jobie, the between the leg.s. Women wear n short sarong 
Papuan race are in a very barbarous condition to the knee, generally of blue cloth. Men and 
and take every opportunity to rob and women tattoo their bodies on occasions, by 
murder. The race in the interior of Dorey pricking the skin with a fish bone and rubbing 
are called Arfak, they are savages. The in lamp black. The Dori people are a seafar- 
Papuans of Dorey hang the skulls of the ing people and arc expert swimmers and divers- 
Arfak under the eaves of their houses, which 'rheir prahus have outriggers and are exca- 
are built in the water, on posts and led up to by vated from the trunk of a single tree, fheir 
rude wooden bridges. There is a large Council food consists of millet, obi, maize, a mile nce» 
Chamber, atDorey, supported on larger posts on fish and hogs' flesh and fruits. Sago is importc 
each of which is a rurle carving of a naked man in small quantities. 'I heft is considered a grave 
or woman with other revolting carvings near, offence; they are chaste and marry one vriie. 
Tlue people of Dorey resemble those of the The dresses of the chiefs among the nalwcs 
Ke and Aru islands, many of them 4ire very of Dori consist of the 
handsome,, tall, well-made, with well cut fea- drawers of the Malays, and the Kany , 
lures and aquiline noses- Their colour is a or loose coat of calico, with a hanoKcrc 
deep brown, often approaching to black, and tied round the head. The common me » 
their frizzly hair is combed up into a mop- ami the chiefs Ihemselvc?, when . 

like form by ^eatli of a long six pronged fork, presence of strangers, wear only * 

The lan|rtiig«vSp^n at Dorey not un or waist-cloth of the bark of the ng, 
derifood at Huud.-jUIt Bay. the paper-mulberry-lree, beaten out 
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the bark-clolh of the Polynesian. The 
north const of N- Guinea is generally 
high ; towards ilte sea, there is low 
land, but a littje way inland, a chain of 
mountains extends parallel (o the coast and 
elevated in some places 4,000 or 5,000 feet 
above the sea. It is the great seat of the Pa- 
pnaii race, and is 1,500 miles in extreme 
kngtli, or nearly double that of Borneo ; but 
its superficial area is probably less than that 
of the latter island (200,000 square geogra* 
phical miles), as there is every reason to 
believe that the south coast of New Guinea, 
immediaiely opposite to the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria in Australia, forms a deep indenialion 
similar to the Great Bay on the north coast, 
there being a space of two degrees and a half 
of longitude in which the land has not yet 
been seen. Of this unexplored space, 118 
miles, or four-fifths of the whole, were taken 
possession of by proclamation, in the name 
of the king of Holland, in the year 1828. 
As the commanders of Her Majesty’s ships 
employed in the Surveying service are said to 
have general instructions not to interfere with 
coasts claimed by foreign powers, unless the 
interrats of navigation absolulely require it, 
this in some degree accounts for the fact that 
so large a space of coast, within 600 miles of 
a European settlement that has been esta- 
blished more than three centuries, remains 
still unknown to civilized nations. The names 
by which the island is known to Europeans 
and Asiatics, New Guinea anef Tanna Papua, 
both distinctly refer to the leading peculiarity 
of tlie race by which the coasts are inhabited. 

'J he most striking geographical feature of the 
great eastern peninsula con^sts in a back- 
bone of lofty raoiintaiiis, which apparently 
extends tliroughout its length. Their practice 
of standing up’ to paddle their canoes is repeat- 
edly noticed by Lieutenants 'Kolff and Modern, 
and it seems to be general throughout the 
coasts of New Guinea The brown coloured 
natives of the Archipelago all sit, or ‘'squat,” 
while paddling their canoes, excepting the 
Baju Laut, or Sea Gypsies, who stand like 
the Papuans, and give as a reason for assuming 
this posture, the superior facilities it affords 
them of seeing turtle, and of chasing them 
when discovered.— W. Earl^ p> 40. Craw^ 
furd Malay Gram, and Die, Vol. 1. p. clxiii. 
Mr, Earl, page 71* 

Ansus island in the Eastern Archipelago, 
is inhabited by Papuans. Their houses, built 
.on posts, are placed entirely in the water. 
At very low water only is the beach partially 
uncovered* This beach consists of mud, 
in which mangroves grow luxuriantly and 
completely obstruct a landing. The gardens, 
from this cause, are situated on the surround* 
ing islands, principally on an island with a 
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high beach bing opposite to the kam pong. 
File Ansus Papuans wear their hair in tufts. 
Their ap[>earance is good natnred, faces regular* 
eyes beautifully black, the mouth broad with 
beautiful regular leeth, and the forehead high 
but narrow. Many have thin lips and finely 
curved noses, wliich give them a more Euro- 
pean physiognomy. The men are generally 
handsome aitd well formed, stout, without 
being too thick, strong and muscular; the 
women very good looking ; and some children 
with very regular soft faces and long pendant 
rnrling \mr.— Journal of the Ind. Aroh., June 
I852,p, 330*1-2 and 3. 

Jirnmer. The women of Brumer Island, on the 
south coast of New Guinea; are tattooed on the 
face, arras, and front of the body, but generally 
not on the back, in vertical stripes less tliiiii 
ail inch a part, and connected by zigzag mark- 
ings. On the face these arc more complicated, 
and on the forearm and wrist they are fre- 
quently so elaborate as to resemble lace-work. 
The men are more rarely tattooed, and 
then only with a few lines or stars, on the 
risilit breast. Sometimes, however, the mark- 
ings consist of a double scries of large stars 
and dots stretching from the shoulder to the 
pit of the stomach . — Lubbock Orig. of Civile 
p, 44. McGdlivray's voyage of the lialtleenake^ 
vol. 1. p. 262. 

Aiuu or Inwlf is a group of islands 
situated about 70 mil(?8 W. N. W, 

from the Cape of Good Hope, on the W, 
Coast of New Guinea, and 30 miles N. E. 
from the ishttul of VVaygiou in the Gillolo 
Passage. 'I he f^ronp consists of circular low 
isles, 16 in number. The largest lies in about 
lat. 0**^ 25* N. long. 131® 0* E* The group 
is surrounded by an extensive coral reef, nearly 
a degree in circumference, the south-western 
portion of whicli is separated from the main 
reef by a narrow, but deep channel, Aiou 
Baba, the largest of the group, lies on this 
detached portion of the reef and is about 7 
miles round and 50O feet in elevation. The 
north-east) rn or larger reef, which contains 
the islands of Abdon and Konibar, with 
several coral islets, is said to have an opening 
on the N. W. side which admits large vessels 
within the reef, but if this be the cate, the 
harbour is not frequented, there being no temp- 
tation in the way of refreshments to induce 
large vessels to put in there. The inhabitants, 
who are Pu) nans, are few in number and 
occupy them*>clves almost exclusively in fishing 
and in catching turtle, with which the lagoons 
witliin the reel .ibound. The chief exports are 
tortoiseshell of good quality, which is obtained 
here in large qtiantities, and trepaug. These 
are purchased by Chinese and sometimes Euro- 
pean traders from Ternaie, in Moluccas, the 
king of which place assumes supreme aotho- 
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rity over all those parts of the Coast of New 
Guinea which his subjects have been in the 
habit of visiting for purposes of trade. The 
traders to Aiou all employ small vessels, .which 
alone are adapted for going within the reef 
of Aiou-J3aba, their chief resort. They bring 
rad and white calicoes, thick brass wire, old 
cloffies, glass beads, and all sorts of ornamental 
finery which the negroes of New Guinea delight 
iu as much as those of Africa. The natives 
are tolerably friendly to strangers, but must not 
be trusted too much, as they are inclined to 
be treacherous and revengeful, which is the 
case, indeed, with all the Papuan tribes. A 
vessel visiting these islands lor purposes of 
trade should always be provided with a na- 
tive of Ternate or 'I'idore to act as pilot and 
interpreter . — Journal 2}id. A rch. — llorsh. 

The Lanffucu/es in the islands of tiie Eastern 
Archipelago ; — 


Laugiagos. 


Stv^ken at t h;irac- 


T Malay 

2 Javanese 

3 Sapak 


... aitigapore 

J mvuL 

•«. JL<.iuil. ok 


A.rabic 

Javanese 


Macassar.. S. C':lobe.s 
near Abi- 
o.issar 

, Ihigvs ... part 

of Cdc- 
boa 

Boutou .. Boutoay 


Indigenes 
of Lombok, 
a pure Ma- 
lay race 
professing 
mahomc- '' 
danism. 

Mahomc- 

dau. 


. E. Penin-I 
sola of I 
Celebes in] 
Ualcljuu { 


f 'OTomohon . iPliteau of 
I lOLanaowen} Miaaliaasa 


11 Ratahan { S.E Coast 

12 Belang i of do. 

13Tanawauko West ,, „ 
li Keiaa ... East ,, „ 
16 Dautek ... a suburb of 
Menado 

lAMenado ... Chief town 
lyBolaughi-On N. VV. 
. tam Coast be- 

tween 
Menado^ 

■ '"'aad Li- 
■■ f'^oupang 


Native ,, 
distinct 
form Ma- 
ca^ss,1r 

... A large is- 
land of 
Oelobes. 

A small- 
er do, 

... Tagans. 

The people apoak- 
ing these live lau- 
gii.iges of Celebes are 
of pure Ma.layau 
type, and all but the 
foiuoro race, are 
equal in civilisation 
to the true Malays. 

Those nine langu- 
ages with many 
others are spoken in 
the N. W. Peninaula 
of Celebes, by the 
people called Alfa- 
ro. These Janguages 
are falling into dis- 
use and Maloy is be- 
coming the general 
medium of comm uni- 
cation. Moat of the 
people are being con- 
verted to Christiani- 
ty- 


18 Sangnir islands Two groups of is. 

and, Siau lands between Cele- 

bes and the Philip, 
pines. The inhabi. 
tants resemble the 
people of Menado. 

19 Salibabo Is- 

lands also called 
Talaut 

20Sulu Islands E. of Celebes, Ma- 

lays of the Moluccas 
tyj>e ; Mahomed ans. 
r21 Cajeli ... 3 villages Those people are 
^ 22 Wayapo .. on (( the allied to the natives 

o , 23 Massa- eastern |of Ceram : Cajeli poo- 

I ratiy ... gule of plo are inahoined.'im. 

Bouru 

24 Amblau An island, Maliomcdans. 

S. K. ot 
Bouru 

25 Ternate The ino.st Inhabitants sore e- 

nortiJorii \vh;it mixed with the 
island of indigenes of Gjlolo. 
the Mo- 
luccas 

26 Tidoro Next i.'-!and Inhabitants undis- 

of tl»e tingui-siblc fromlhosc 
Moluccas of 'IVi'Jiato. 

27 Kaioa Islands yortli of 

B.itchian 

28 Batehiun ... „. Mabouifdan.s : in- 

j n .'ioiUiii.^', hke tiio 

i preceding. 

29 Gaui A village on Molnccaii Malays. 

: tlio c?. Miihomeduiis, 
penircsula 
of Gllolo 

30 Sahoe \’'illngi'..s in Inhabitants called 

31 Gulela ...J^ N. Oil do Alfnro. Theyarciu- 

* (ligcnes of Polyne- 

.sian type, but brown 
skins and Papuan 
hair and features : 
Pagans. 

32 Liang ... ... Villages on Of mixed Malay 

i the N. and Polynesian type, 

j Coast of they are mahomtd- 

■ Amboyn.o ana or ohrj8tian.s. 

33 Morelia and Do. in N. 

Mamilla ... W. do. 

.34 Butumerali ... A subinbof Inhabitants of the 
j Amboyua Molucca Malay type 

I — Mahoraedans. 

35 Lariki, ArLIuIu, ia W. Am - Mahomedans from 
Waktisiho ... boyna Ternate. 

30 Sapavua ... ... .In island Inhabitants of the 

cost of brown PolyneBian 

Ambuyna type and speaking the 

same language as 
those of Ceram , op po- 
site. 

37 Awaiya* ... ) Villages on Indigenes of Polr 
88 Camariaii ... \ the S. ofnesian type, now 
Coram christians, 

39Teluti and ) Villages on Mixed brown Pa- 
Hoya ...I the 3. pn an or Polynesian 

40 Ahtiago and f coast of land Malay type ; Ma« 

Tobo o.J Ceram hcmodnnj. 

41 Ahtiago Indigenes Alfuro of brown 

inland Papuan or Polynesi- 
f rom Ahti-jan typo -Pagans- 
ajfo I 
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42 Gah E. Ceram Alfuro of Ceram. 

43 Wahai N. Coast of luhabitants of 

Ceram the N. Coaiit of Ce- 
ram, of mixed race, 
speak several dialects 
of this language : Ma- 
liomedans 

41 Qoram Small is- Of mixed’race; Ma- 

lauds E. homedaus. 
of Ceram 

45 Matabello ... Do. IS.E. do Brown Papuan or 

Polynesian raco., Pa- 
gans. 

46 Teor Do. S.E.of Do. do. 

Matabello 

47 Ke Islands On tbo W. of the 

Am Islands, true 
\)liick Papuans ; Pa- 
gans. 

48 Aru do, ... of N. Guinea 

Tni«j Papuans. 

49 Mysol Coast ... ... N. of Ceram, ho- 

mi-ci V i 1 i zed Papuans, 
with mixture of Mo- 
luccan Mnlays. 

50 Mysol interior. True Papuans; Pa- 

. gans. 

51 Dorey N. Coast of Do. do. 

X. Guiuoa 

52 Toto ..1 Intermediate be- 

53 Vahpieuo in j tween the true and 

E. Timor ^ tho brown Papuans 

C4 Brissi iu W. j —Pagans. 

Timor ...j 

55 Savu ...J I Islands W. of.Ti- 

56 Kotti .. ( mor, of mixed race, 

‘with apparently 
much of the hindu 
|typ. 

Islands between 

57 Allor « ) iFlore.s and Timur, 

58 Solor ... t inhabitants of dark 

Ipapuaii type. ^ 

A roaming' trihe 
I of fisherraefi of Ma- 
.59 Bajan or Sea layaii type all over 

Gypsies ... jthe Archipelago. 

jrallace, Vol. 11. p. 292 to 295. 

Atr, Crnwfurd, {Mnlay Gram, and Die. Vol. 
1. j). vii.) considers that a ccrlniu con- 
nexion of more or less extent exists be- 
tween most of the languages which pre- 
vail from Madagascar to Plaster Ishincl in 
the Pacific, and from Formos>a, on the coast 
of China to New Zealand. Thus over 200 de- 
grees of longitude and seventy of latitude, or 
over a fifth part of earth’s surface. In this 
are the innumerable islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, from Sumatra to New Guinea, 
the great group of the Pliilippines, the 
Islands of the North and South Pacific, and 
Madagascar. It is inhabited by many different 
and distinct races of men, as the Malayan, the 
brown Polynesian, the insular negro of several 
varieties, and the African of Aladagascar. Of 
these, the state of civilization is so various that 
some are abject savages, while others have made 
a respectable progress in the useful arts, and 


have even attained some knowledge of letters;. 
He is of opinion that the leading race in the 
Archipelago is one and the same, but the lan- 
guages are many,witb more or less intermixture 
of some principal ones throughout. In Borneo, 
he says, there are at least 40 languages. In Cele- 
bes and its islands at least 10 ; in Flores ^6 ; 
in Bumbawa 3 ; in Sumatra and its islands not 
fewer than 10 ; and even in civilized Java with 
its islands, 3. Tt is the same in tlic Philippine 
islands, and in l.iicon alone, there are three. 
He says, that iu the Eastern Archipelago, 
no languages exist derived from a common 
stock, or standing to each other in the relation 
of sisterhood, as Italian, Spanish, and French, 
do to each other ; or as Gaelic does to Irish, or 
Armorican to Welsh, or Scotch to English. The 
only diiilccts that exist are of the Alalay and 
Javanese languages, but they consist of little 
more than differences in proniincialioii, or the 
more or less frequent us(i of a few words. Iu 
the Polynesian Islands alone, real dirilccts of 
a common tongue do exist, but there tlu) 
number of words common to such dialects, and 
to the languages of the Archifielago, is so 
trifling that it refutes at once the not ion of a 
common origin. In Malay, the most familiar 
words for the head the shoulder, (he fare, u 
limb, a hair or pile, bi other, house, elephant, 
the sun, the day, to speak and to talk, are all 
Sanskrit. In Javanese, Sanskrit furnishes 
words for the head, tho shoJihlers, the throat, 
the hand, the face, father, brother, son, dangli- 
ter, woman, house, buffalo, elephant, wiih syuo- 
nymes for the hog and dog, tlic sun, the moon, 
the sen, and a imountain. In the languasic of 
Bali, the name for the sun in most familiar use is 
Sanskrit, and a word of the same huiguage is 
the only one in use for the mimcr.il ten. It is 
on the same principle (hat Mr. Crawfiird ac- 
ooniUs for the existence of a similar class of 
Malayan words in the Jaeala of the Philippine 
although the whole number of Malayan words 
does not exceed one-fiflietli part of the lan- 
guage. Head, brain, hand, finger, elbow, hair, 
feather, child, sea, moon, rain, to speak, to 
die, to give, to love, are examples. 

Some personal pronouns are found in the 
Polynesiftn dialects, where, in a vocabulary of 
five thousand words a hundred Alalayan terms 
do uot exist. A sentence of Alalay can be 
constructed without tnc assistance of Javanese 
words, or of Javanes’e without the help pf 
Malay words. These two languages oan be 
written or spoken without the least difficulty, 
without a word of Sanskrit or Arabic, The 
Alalay and Javanese, although a large proj^r- 
tion of their words be in common, are distinct 
languages, and their Sanskrit and Arabic ele?* 
ments are extrinsic and unessential. When 
this test is applied to the Polynesian languages 
we find im opposite result. A sentence in the 
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Maori and TahUan can be written in words Malay language, and have the same physical 
eommon to both, and without the help of one form as the Malays, although not calling them- 
word of the Malayan which they contain, just selves by this name, and their language con- 
as a sentence of Welsh or Irish can be con- tains many words that are not Malay, 
structed without the help of Latin, although of Nearly the whole of the coast of Borneo is 
tbit language they contain, at least, as large a occupied by Malays who are supposed to have 
proportion of words as the Maori or Tahitun do first emigrated to that island about the date of 
of Malayan. Mr. Crawfurd is of opinion that the the reign of the Saxon kiiiir .\thelslaii. 

Malay and Javanese languages furnish the stock The Malay tongue is now, and was, when 
of the wide spread words which are common to Europeans first visited the Archipelago, the 
so many tongues in the Archipelago and which common language of intercourse between the 
have been chiefly derived from the languages native nations among themselves, and between 
of the two most civilized and adventurous these and foreigners. It is in the Archipelago 
nations of the Archipelago — the Malays and what French is in western Europe, Italian in 
Javanese ; and be uses the word Malayan for eastern, Arabic in western Asia, and Urdu in 
whatever is common to these two people. India. All nations who hold intercourse 
lu physical form, the people speaking the of business witik strangers must understand it, 
wide spread Malay tongue, may thus be and all strangers must acquire it. This is the 
sketched. The average stature of the men is case in Sumatra, where other languages are 
about five feet three inches, and of the women also vernacular, in Java, in Celebes, in the Mu- 
three inches less. They are, in fact as luccas, in Timur, and in the Philippine group, 
compared to the Chinese, the Hindus, the Mr. Oavvfurd attributes the spread of this 
inhabitants of Western Asia, and Euro* language to the enterprisiiiif or roving charac- 
peans, a short race. Tiie face is lozenge- ter of the people whose native tongue it is, as 
shaped, the forehead flat, the cheek bones also its own softness of sound and simplicity of 
high, the mouth large, the lips thin, the structure and consequent facility of acquiremenr. 
hair of the head black, coarse, lank, abuud« He adds that although Malayan civilization iu 
ant,— that of all other parts of the body, all probability, sprang up iu the interior parts 
beard included, very scanty : the skin is of Sumatra, as Malay tradition alleges, still 
soft, tawny, darker than that of the Chinese, that is not above fifty miles from the coasts, 
but fairer than that of any genuine hindu, with which many rivers communicate and the 
and never black ; the lower limbs arc heavy and Malays must be considered as essentially a lua- 
the whole person squab and wanting in agility, riiime people. 

With shades of difference, not to be fixed Itk Suicatra and the groups of islands on its 
ill words, this, he says, with the exception of western coast, in addition to the Malay, there 
n few negroes, is a dtscripiion which applies are at least nine ether languages, five of which, 
to all the inhabitants of Sumatra, the Penin- the Ache or Achiii on the north-western cud of 
Bula, Java, Borneo, Celebes, the Moluccas, this island, the Batak or Baitu, the Korinchi 
Timur, and the whole Philippine group. By east of the Batak, the Kajang or Rfjang and 
any standard of beauty wliich can be taken, the Larapuiig, are cultivated and wuittcu 
from the Ganges to the Pillars of Hercules, tongues. There are also several rude Inii' 
the Malayan roust be pronounced as a homely guages among the scattered tribes on the main- 
race. The cradle of the Malay race was the land. The Batak orButta nation lie to the east 
plains of Menang-kabau in the interior of of the Malays, and fuinish perhaps the osily 
Sumatra fmm whence they emigrated and recorded example of a people acquainted with 
pushed their conquests, or formed settlements, letters, who practice a modified cannabalistn. 
to their present extensive limits. They form- The Lampung people occupy the eastern end 
cd colonies in the Malay peninsula and in of Java, on the straits of Sunda and (routing 
Borneo, the former probably and the latter the western extremity of Java, 
certainly occupied before their arrival by rude In the groups of islands on the western coast 
tribes of the same race of men who could offer of Sumatra, are several unwritten tongues, 
no effectual resistance. In the remoter islands amongst which may be named that of the Pogy 
or in those occupied by powerful and civilized or Pagi islands, the language of the Nias, and 
nations, the Malays appear only as settlers, and that of Maros. 

not colonists, as in Java and the principal Many of the Malay race have become con- 
isUnda of the Philippine Archipelago. verts to roahomedaiiism. The earliest conver- 

The Malay peninsula, called Tan nah Malaya sion recorded was that of the Achinese, the 
of land of the Malaya, with the exception of a nearest people of the Archiptlago to the conti- 
few diminutive negro mountaineers, is occupied neut of Asia. *1 his was in 1 20d of our era. 
by Malays or by men Of the same race, for the The Malays of Malacca were not converted until 
several wild tribn in the interior, although 1276 • the iiihubitanls of the Moluccas not 
not calling ihemsrlvei Malays, speak the until 1479, and the people of Celebes not ttiild 
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3495, only the year before Vasco de Gama andthe Jnran group embraces Siuulan, Ma- 
pasaeu the Cape of Good Hope. Ihus the duran, (with its dialect Hawian) ajid Bali, 
earliest conversion of these islanders look place Borneo, is an island of about three times 
674 years after the death of Mahomed and long the extent of Britain. In J824, out of the 
«(ter the first zeal of his followers had evaporat- IV.rty wild tribes in its interior, eight had adopt- 
ed. i-O this day there are a few mountaineers ed mahonfiednnism and the Malay language, 
in Java still proiessing a kind of hinduisrn, and Amorigsl these were the Dyuk race of Inu- 
tile Javanese retain numerous of their old pagan galam who long since abandoned the criiel 
superstitions and have added those of their sub- practice of head hunting. The many langu* 
sequent religion. Jhey people the air, the ages of this island belong to the same class 
woods and rivers, with various classes ol spirits* of languages as the Malay, and Javanese and 
They have the praying cr ilecting ghosts ; the the aboriginal inhabitanls of Borneo are all 
barkas-a»lian, kabukamale and wewe, evil of the same race with the Malays and Java- 
spirits; and the damit and dadnngaw'u or tutel- nese. The inhabitants are divided into numer- 
ary .spirits. They now consider the hindu gmds ous distinct tribes, each, it is staled, speaking 
of their former belief not as imaginary beings a separide language, and Mr Crawliird has 
but as real demons, and have added fhe jan of seen the names of at least sixty of these small 
the Arabs. ^ nations who have no common name by wliicli 

The games of the Indian Islanders arc chiefly to distinguish Dicraselves from the people of 
sedentary. other regions. The greater part of the coast 

Java, an island of 40,000 square miles in of Borneo is rather dotted than peophnl by 
extent, and by far the most fertile of the Archi- Malay settlements, according to the Malays 
pelaijo contained in 1850, 1,000,000 of inhabit- themselves, the result of migrations from Su- 
ants. In the eastern and central parts tlicre matra elating as far hack as thirty generations. 

may be said to be three Javanese languages, \ small portion of the eastern coast is occu- 

tlie popular, llie polite (which is a kind of face* pied by Settlements of tlie Bugi of Celebes of 
tilious dialect of it), and an ancient tongue, more recent dale. The aboriginal inhabitants 
found only in old books andaiicicnt inscriptions, are thus, in a great mcasuie, locked up in the 
The modern and popular language, as well as interior, ami precluded from access to that 
the polite dialect, is writtm in a peculiar cha. commerce with strangers which mieht civilize 
racter, of which the substantive letters amount them. '1 he Malays and natives of Celebes, by 
to twenty. In Java, in addition to the Java- their superior civilization and power, domineer 
nese, is the Suuda language, which is spoken over the rude aborigines, without, however, be- 
over about one-third of the island extending ing able to penetraie into the interior, or to dis 
from Cheriben across the island down to its possess them of their hud- Nine vocabularies 
^vestern extremity. This traet is more mouri- have been collceted, the most extensive by Mr. 
tninous than that inhabited by the Javanese, Koberi Burns whp vcsideil there, and it is that 
and the people somewhat less advanced in civi- of the most numerous, advanced, and powerful 
lization, but possessing the same amiable and tribe in tiie island, f/ifi kayaii or Kyan, whose 
docile character as that nation. possessions extend from the norihern to the 

The industrious, peaceful and numerous southern coast. No native tribe of Borneo 
people who speak the Maduj'cse language with has ever invented letters. Ihe Kyan tribes in 
its dialect tiie Sumanap, occupy the island of the interior, on the Kapuas, are said to be can - 
Madura, divided from Java by a strait and nibnls eating the llesli ol their enemies, llicy- 
form in some districts ihe bulk of the popula- prize lieads like ihe l)yf<k race. They ^cany spits 
tiou on the opposite shores of Java, to which, in ihe scabbards of thtir swords. Ihe Dyaks 
depopulated by long wars for the past two of Jaiig-kang also are said to bc^ cannibals, 
hundred years, they have been emigrating. They live between Sangow and badoijg, on 
In the adjacent island of Bali, which is the Sakiam, a branch of the Sadong river, 
small but fertile, well cultivated and populous, The Jang-kang people cat Malays or Dyaks or 
is the Balinese, with its ceremonial dialect and any one else whom they kill in war. and they 
Sacred language, and it is one of the most im- kill tlieir^ own sick if near death and cat 
proved languages of the Archipelago, them. Whilst a parly of this people were 

The fourth language, wl»ich Mr. Crawfurd staying at Sang-kang, one of them fell out 
considers to have a strong affinity with the Ja- of a mango tree and broke his arm, betides 
vanese, is that of Lombok, a fertile and popu- being otherwise much hurt, and his compani- 
lous island, divided from Bali by a narrow ons cut his throat and ate him up— ( Voyage, 
strait. This is the termination in an easterly of iJie MaoMder in J, /. Jrcky April and May 
direction, of the group of longues which begins 1853.) The .lang-kaug Dyaks are said to eat 
with Sumatra. According' to Mr. Logan, only the tongue, brain, and muscles of the leg. 
Javan has a much broader, more forcible as- The men of this tribe file down their front 
perate and primitive phonology than Malay, Uelh to a point, .like the teeth of a saw. They 
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cut off their bearda. There are numcroua 
Dyak tribes settled on the Kapuas river, the 
principal stream on the west coast of Borneo 
ftnd which is supposed to take its rise in the 
Batang Lupar range. Almost every tribe has 
its distinct language. All the houses in a 
Kampong are erected on posts ten or twelve 
feet high and are all under one roof, with 
only a slight partition separating the families. 
Dyak, iu Malay Dya, is a term applied to the 
aborigines of Borneo, the Malay settlements 
being on the coasts. The Sultan resides at 
Brunei on the N. W. coast. The Dyaks live far 
inland and are divided into numerous tribes un- 
der separate chiefs, and until lately were con- 
stantly at war with each other and with -the Ma- 
lay settlers. In complexion, shape arid features, 
they resemble Cliiuesc. They are more muscular 
than the Malays of Borneo. They subsist ou 
the natural products of the forests, wild roots, 
fruits, &c. and obtain rice in their forays. The 
Malays build their houses IS or 20 feet high 
to avoid the Dynk spears. The Dyaks in 
their forays descend the rivers in the ebb tide 
nnd surround a village at night and ruish on 
it plundering and slaying, set it on hre and 
return with the flood with their plunder and 
the heads they have acquired. These are 
smoked and hung up in their houses from the 
rafters, where sometimes 100 heads are to be 
seen suspended. A man could not obtain a wife , 
until he had slain a few people and could show j 
n head or two. They use the spear, bow, 
shield, club, and sumpetan with poisoned 
arrows, but those nc.'\r the coast have fire arms. 
A few tribes have settled in the Malay villages, 
and have become civilized and evince gentleness 
and kindness in their manners.— lad* 
Arch* 

In Celebes, the Trans-Javan or Timorian 
band, and the Moluccas, is alargeand important 
class of Indonesians, who graduate between 
the Anam type, the Burman and the Negri- 
to. The most prevalent head or that of the 
predominant race is ovoid, but it is somewhat 
Barman in nose, eye and colour. The great 
island of Celebes may be considered the centre 
of a group of languages, which, although 
agreeing with those heretofore described, in 
simplicity of grammatical structure, differs very 
widely from them in phonetic character al- 
though spoken by tlie same race of men. Ce- 
lebes is ihlersecled by the equator, leaving a 
small portion of it in the northern and the mass 
in the southern hemisphere. Its greatest length 
is about 500 miles, but its greatest breadth 
does not exceed 100 • and in some places it is 
hardly one-third of this width, Celebes ni«y 
be considered to be tlie focus of an original 
and independent civilization wliich probably 
sprung up amongst the most advanced of the 
patioDi which occupy it, called by themselves 


Wugi, and by the Malays, and after them by 
Europeans, [ Bugi or in the plural Bugis. lu 
material civilization the Bugi are equal to the 
Malay. 

Of the languages of Celebes, the next in im- 
portance to the Bugi is the Macassar. The 
people who speak this tongue inhabit the same 
peninsula. They call tlierasKlves and their 
language Maiikuaara, and hence the Mukasar 
or Maiiknsar, of the Malays, whence our name. 
Besides Bugi and Macassar, the two principal 
languages, there are three other languages of 
Celebes written in the same character, or, at 
least, occasionally written in it ; the Mandar, 
the Manado, and the Corongtalu. The Maii- 
dar is spoken by a people on that side cl the 
south-western peiiinsula, which fronts Borneo. 

The island of Samhawa, the third in a direct 
line east of Java, about three times the extent 
of Bali or Lombok, and divided by a deep bay 
into two peninsulas, has three languages, the 
Sumbnwa, the Biir.a, and the 'I'ambcra. The 
natives of Sumbawa arc little inferior in cult^ 
valion to the most improved na^ons of Celebes. 
The Sumhawa and Biina languages are w’riiten • 
in the Bugi character, but there exists in this 
, island a singular and curious obsolete alphabet. 

I It is ascribed to the Bima nation, but the 
characters do not generally correspond with the 
simple sounds of the Bima language as exhi- 
bited in tl)e specimen given of it. 

The large irlarul of Flores, the fifth in a line 
east from Java, due south of Celebes, and ol 
volcanic formation, affords the first example of 
a race of men seemingly intermediate between 
the Malay and Papuan, or Negro, but partak- 
ing far more of the physical form of the for- 
mer than of tlie latter. Tue complexion is a 
good deal darker than that of the Malay, the 
nose flatter, the mouth wider, and llic lips 
thicker. The hair is not lank as in the Malay ; 
but buckles, without frizzling as in the Papuan, 
The stHtureis the same as that of the Malay, that 
is short and squab. According to the state- 
ments made to Mr. Crawfurd by Bugi traders, 
themselves settlers in the island, Elores is in- 
habited by six different, nations, speaking as 
many different languages j the Knde, the Man- 
giirai, the Kio, the Roka, the Konga, and the 
Galeteng, names derived from the principal 
places of their reiidewce.^^Craw/urd s 
Grammar and Dictionary^ Vol, I,p* 

Timur is a word which means the east, and 
was probably imposed on tliis island by the 
Malays, to whose language it belongs, because 
this was the extreme limit of their ordinary 
commercial voyages to the south-east.^ Timur 
is about three times the extent of Jamaica. A ® 
principal inhabitants are of the Malayan race, 
but it contains also Papuans or Negroes, an( 
tribes of the intermediate race. The two 1^- 
gitages of Timur Ure tbs Manatoto a»d Aba it* 
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muri, the first spoken at the nortli-enst end of ed and footsoMiers and a considerable number 
the island, and the last used by many of the of them have embraced Christianity. Banda 
tribes as a common medium of intercourse. No is very unhtalihy, and is subject to frightful 
alpliabet has ever been invented in 'lirnur; but earthquakes. When first discovered by Euro- 
juilging by the specimens of its languages, the peans, the inhabitants had made considerable 
vowels are the same as those of the Malay and advanre in civilization, but one still much 
Javanese. . xt ^ • , inferior to that of the Malays and Javanese. 

l<rom Timur to New Guinea, there runs a Sir Stamford liafiles has furnished specimens 
long chain oi islets, forming, as it were, a ot three of the languages of this furthest east 

wall or barrier to the south-eastern portion of portion, viz., those of Ceram, correctly Serang, 

the Archipelago. In these islets the inhabitants of rernate, correctly Tarnali, and of Saparu* 
are of the same race with the Malays, and speak wa, one of tlie Banda isles. Of the language 
many languages. By far the moit ample and of Ceram, nine of the words are Malay, two 
authentic account of them has been given by Javanese, 17 are common to ' these two Ian- 
Mr. VVinsor Earl, who, after a long expe- giiages. Ceram Lant is the great place to which 
rif'Hce of the countries in w’hicli they arc the Bugi carry the Papuan slaves whom they 
spoken makes the following observations, steal from Nevv Guinea. 

“ In the south-eastern parts of the fudiau The great group of the Philippines, al« 

Archipelago, where opportunities of social though contiguous to the proper Indian 

intercourse between the various petty tribes Archiptdago, differs materially in climate and 
are of rare occurrence, every island, every the manners of its inhabitants. It extends 
detached group of villages, lias its own peculiar over fifteen degrees from near latitude 5®. 
dialect which is often unintelligible, even to the to 20? N., and consists of many islands 
tribes in its immediate neighbourhood. Tn of which only Lucon and Mindanao are of 
some of the larger islands, Timur, for example, great size. The bulk of the people are of the 
these tribes are so numerous, ami the country same tawny compicxioned, lank haired, short 
occupied by many of them so extensive, that it and squab race, as the principal inhabitants 
becomes impossible to form even an approxi- of the western portion of the Indian Archi- 
mate estimate of tlieir number.’* Of one Ian- ■ pelago. The focus of the aboriginal civilize* 
guage, the prevailing one, among several Ian* | lion of the Pliilippines, as might be expect 
guages of the island of Kisa, one of the Sarawati has been the main island of the group, Lucon. 
group in the chain of islets already men- This is a corruption of the Malay and Javaneso 
tioned, Mr. Earl furnished u vocabulary of word lasung, meaning a rice-mortar. The 
830 words. The Kisa is an unwritten tongue, Spaniards arc said to have asked the name of 
but its vowels are ihe same as those of the the island, and the natives, who certainly had 
Malay and Javanese. none, thinking they meant a rice*mortar» 

The iSpice Islands in the Molucca and which was before* the speakers at the time, 
Banda seas, coiuist of many islands and answered accordingly. Iti the Philippines are 
numerous languages. Next to Java of which many separate nations or tribes speaking dis- 
they form a sub-government, the Moluccas j I iiict languages, unintelligible to each other, 
are the most important of the Dutch posses- j The princip.'il languages of Lucon are the 
sions in India. The islands to vviiich this Tagaln, the Pampangn, the Pangasinnn, and 
term is applied are Amboyna, Banda, Tcrnnte, the Iloco. spoken at present by a population of 
Tidore and smaller islands in their neighbour- 2,2o0,0l)0 ; while the Bisaya has a wide cur* 
hood. The islands are small, volcanic, unpro- reiicy among tlie southern islands of the groupi 
ductive in grain, but fertile in fine spices. Leyte, Zebu, Negros, and Panay, containing 
But the ruinous policy of the Dutch nation in 1,200,000 people. Mr. Crawfurd tells uathat 
their greed to secure a monopoly of this class | it does not appear, from a comparison of the 
of products, led them for years, to root up and phonetic character and grammatical structure 
destroy, at a great cost, often by force of arms, of the Tngala, with those of Malay and Java* 
every nutmeg or clove tree not required for nese, that there is any ground for fancying them 
the production of that quantity of spices \Yhicli to be one and the same language, or languages 
they calculated they could dispose of. Bosiii- sprung from a common parent, and only diver- 
gain, near Banda, was almost abandoned after sified by the effects of time and distance, andi 
the extirpation of its spice trees, its people that an examination of the Bisaya Dictionary 
emigrating to the neighbouring islands in gives similar results. 

search of a livelihood. The people are of the The great islands of Mindanao, Palawang^ 
Malayan race, short, squab and darker in and the Sulu group of islets, forming the 
complexion than the Malays or Javanese, southern limits of the Philippine Archipelago, 
The Amboy nese are of a middling height and contain many nations and tribes epeakittg 
well formed They are gentle, very sober, many languages of which little has been pub* 
brave, easily managed, and make good mount* lished. Mr. CrtHYfurd, on the iufoimailon 
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given by Mr. Dalrymple, informs us that even 
In the little group of the Sulu islands, a great 
pany dilFerent languages are spoken, and he 
gives a short specimen of 8$ words of one 
of those most current, 

Sulu has for many years been the market 
where the Lanun and other pirates disposed of 
much of their plunder, and in former limes 
itself was decidedly piratical. The mahome- 
dan religion has made much progress in Min- 
danao and the Sulu islands, as has the Malay 
language, the usual channel through which 
it has at all times been propagated over the 
islands of the Indian Archipelago. Mr. Craw- 
furd remarks that whether the principal 
languages of the Philippines be separate and 
distinct tongues or mere dialects of a com- 
mon language, is a question not easy to de- 
termine. Certainly, the phonetic character 
of the Tagala, tlie Bisaya, the Pampangan, 
and Iloco are, sound for sound or letter for 
letter, the same. Words of the Malayan lan- 
guages are to be found in tiie language of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of Formosa, or Taiwan ; 
and as this large island, about half as big as 
Ireland, stretches as far north as the 25^'* of 
latitude this is the extreme limit in a norther- 
ly direction to which they have reached. The 
aborigines of Formosa are short in stature, of 
tawny complexions and lank hair. Although 
inhabiting a great and fertile island, afford- 
ing to all appearance a fair opportunity of 
development, they never made any progress 
in civilization, and at present seem to live 
in a state of barbarism. They are thought 
by Mr, Crawfurd to belong to, or much to re- 
semble, the brown complexioned race of the 
Archipelago of whom the Malays are the type. 

The islands of the Pacific extend from the 
cast of New Guinea and the Philippines, to 
within two thousand five hundred miles of the 
western coast of America, and from about the 
22® of north to the 47° of south latitude. 
The languages spoken over this vast area arc, 
probably, nearly as numerous as the islands 
themselves. The language, with variations, is 
spnkeu by the Same race of men from the Fiji 
group west to Easter Island eastward, and 
from the Sandwich islands north to the New 
Zealand islands south. It has been called the 
I’olynesian. The whole number of Malayan 
words in the Maori dialect of the Polynesian, 
as they are exhibited in William’s Diction- 
ary, only amount to Sb,-~Crawfurd Malay 
Oram, and Die* Vol, i. ji;;, 1 , to cxli, Mr, 
Logan in J ourmh Indian Archipelago from 
1848 to 1858. 

Notwithstanding the numerous languages 
in the ^ Archipelago, the written characters are 
only eight or at most nine in number. The 
Javanese alphaibet like all others in the Archi- 
pelago is vyritlen from left to right, each letter 


is distinct and unconnected, and the writing is 
perpendicular and not slanting^ It is the 
character used for the Javanese proper, tlie 
Suoda, the Bali, and it is believed the Lombok 
and including Palembang in Sumaira, it is 
current among twelve millions of population. 
But in prior limes, other characters to the 
extent of twelve in number, have prevailed in 
Java. 

In Sumatra, beginning from the west, the 
first evidence of a unlive written character is 
among the Batnk, and it is singular that a 
nation of cannibals should possess the know- 
ledge of letters. There was assuredly nothing 
of the kind in F.iiropeor continental Asia until 
long afUr men had ceased to eat each other. 
The form of the Batak letters is horizontal. 

The Korinchi alphabet, among the people 
of this name in Sumatra, who border on 
Menangkabau, has 29 characters and consisls 
of horizontal or slightly raised scratchings. 

The Bejang, is the alphabet of Lemba and 
Pasummah on the western side of Sumatrsf. 
It consists of 23 substantive characters, formed 
of upright scratches or strokes, and on the 
whole it is more complete than either the 
Batak or Korinchi. 

The Larnpung nation, which occupies that 
portion of the south-western side of Sumaira 
which lies opposite to Java, divided from it 
only by the straits of Sunda, has its own pe- 
culiar alphabet, which consists of 19 substan- 
tive letters with double or treble consonants 
making them up to 44. It has a great deni 
of that angular, linear, and meagre form which 
charaett-rizes the other Sumatran alphabets. 

The A chin and Malay of Sumatra arc 
written in the Arabic cliaracter. 

The Bima alphabet formerly in use amongst 
the Bitna people in the island of Sumbawa. 
east of Sumatra and Java, has now given way 
to the alphabets of the Celebes. 

In Celebes, are two distinct alphabets, one 
of them the Bugi, at present in use over the 
whole island, and which extends to Bouton 
and Sumbn\va and wherever the Bugi nation 
have settled or colonized. The modern Bu- 
gi has 23 substantive characters consisting 
mostly of small segments of circles ; running 
horizontally. The Bugi letters have no re* 
semblance to those of Sumatra, or Java, oi 
even to the obsolete alphabet of Sumhawa. 
The other alphabet of Celebes, is now obsolete. 

The ninth aiid last alphabet of the Avchi 
pel^go is the Philippine, that of the Tagaln 
nation of the great island of Lucon or Luconia 
and consists of 13 characters. Jt is the on); 
one existing in the whole of this group, am 
seems at one time to have been used amoni 
the civilized tribes of the neighbouring island 
having spread even to Magindanao and SuU 
The foiins of the leit^s rather bold a&J 
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more complex than that of the Somalran alpha- ' 
bets. 

In the Archipelngo. thus, ate nine distinct 
alphabets, every ono of which appears to bo a 
s(jpHrateand a native invention. Hut they are not 
only distinct from each other, they difl'er equally 
from all foreign alphabets. They are the produce 
of hve large islands only, out of the innumerable 
ones which compose the Archipelago. The most 
fertile and civilized island, Java, has produc^'d 
the most perfeci alphabet, and that which has 
acquired the widest (iiffusion. The entire great 
group of the Philippines hn.s produeed, and that 
in its greatest and most fertile island only, a 
single alphabet ; even this one is less iierfeet than 
the alphabets of the western nations, in propor- 
tion as the Phillippino islanders, when lirst 
seen by Europeans, were in a lower state of 
civilization than the nations of the west of the 
Archipelago. 

The Malayan peninsula and Borneo, extensive 
as they are, have never given rise to an indi- 
genous civilization, sullicient to raise 
their inhabitfuits beyond the condition 
of small and miserable communities, and hence 
no iniligeiious alphabet can be traced to them. 
Their more civilized inhabitants are invariably 
stranger emigrants. This must be owing to the 
absence of a certain kind of ferlility in the land, 
available to the rude anil feeble efforts of a na- 
tive industry, such as elsewhere give ri?e to a 
concentrated population, to leisure and to 
hitters. 

No kind of native w^riting can be traced to 
the ?5pice Islands which, initwithstanding their 
rich native productions, are incapable of yielding 
corn, iron, or cattle, the rough staples of early 
civilization, and without the presence of which, 
letters have never been invented or existed. Jn 
the great island of New Guinea, with its savage 
negro population, and with the same deficien- 
cies, the presence of any kind of writing is not 
reasonably to be lookco for. 

No trace of a written character has been 
found in the wide extent of the islands of the 
Pacific. Moat of them are probably too small 
to have furnished a population, at once suffici- 
ently numerous and concentrated, to generate 
the amount of civilization requisite for the pur- 
pose. In the great islands of New Zealand, 
with their comparatively energetic race of in- 
habitants, tiie discovery of letters would, most 
probably, have been made, as among some rude 
nations of Sumatra, had the civilization neces- 
sary not been precluded by the absence, as in 
the smaller islands, of the larger animals for la- 
bour, and of all the cereal grasses for -food. 

</. /. Arch, Lee, 1848, p, IH, 

The Ladrones were the first islands seen by 
Magellan* From these he sailed to the Philip- 
piuee where, in the island of Mactan near Zebu, 


he was killed, ns also was Barbosa. Magellan’s 
companions then visited Timor iu 1533 and re-* 
turned to Lisbon, making tbe first circumnavi- 
gntiun of the globe. Of these islands the 
grand Ladrone, called by the Cliinese Tynian- 
Sban, is in latitude 20® 56' N. longitude 
113“ 41/ K. 12 miles east of Macao and 
29 miles cast of (.'anion factories. It is 
steep and bold and 2 miles in circumference. 
On its west* side is the Idttle Ladrone. The 
Ladroucs or pirates who iuiest the Archipelaao 
consist wholly of the inhabitants of the free 
inalioinmedcin states in Sumatra, Lingiu, Bor- 
neo, MngindaTio, and Sulu ; those natives who 
have remained uncor.tarainated by the doctrines 
ot the Arabs never being known to engage iu 
the like pursuits. The Europeans wlio were nn- 
fortunate enough to fall into their hands were 
generally murdered, while the natives who com- 
pose the crews of the captured vessels are sold 
for slaves. The term is of Portuguese origin 
and is applied by the Portuguese to the Chinese 
pirates, vnio commeiiced to gain power by 
the close of the 18ih century. — Mr. Earl^ 

Adi or Ai Island, near New Guinea, is I he 
PuloAdi of the iVInlnys, Weasels Ky land t of the 
Dutch, and is in Lat. 4. 19’ S. Long. 143“ 47* 
E. (East Point) Modern, is about 25 miles iu 
length lying to the N. N. E. of the great Ke, 
distant about CO miles, and is tiie south- 
westernmost of a group of high islands 
wbicli, until lately, were considered as 
forming a part of New Guinea. The inhabit- 
ants are Papuans, and as they do not bear 
a high character among their nrighbours, they 
are rarely visited hxcept by traders from (iorain 
and Ceram Laut, who have found means to con- 
ciliate them. Tiie sea is unfatimraable at a 
short distance from the islaifd, but there are 
several inddi'erent anchorages on the north side. 
No vessel should attempt to visit the island for 
purposes of Irnile without previously obtaining 
u pilot at (ioram, who will also act as inter- 
preter, the natives not being acquainted with 
the Malayan Janguagc. Wild nutmegs, tre- 
pang and tortoise-shell are to be obtained here, 
but not in sufficient quantities to tempt a Euro- 
pean vessel to visit the island for purposes of 
trade, particularly ns these articles can be ob- 
tained more readily at some of the adjacent 
ports of New Guinea, lied calico, parang or 
chopping knives, coarse cotton shawls and 
handkerchiefs, with iion, Java tobacco, muskets 
and guu-powder, are the principal articles in 
demand. The ciiicf traffic is in slaves which 
are distributed among the neighbouring islands 
of the Archipelago, and are sometimes carried 
as far ns Bali and Celebes. This probably 
accounts for the deficiency of other articles of 
export. Fulo Adi is separated from the large 
island of which Cape Katcffloun forms the S. 
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W. extremity, by a strait 8 miles wide, wliicli 
eeetns to be full of dangers, and should only be 
ventured upon with the greatest caution.— /oitr. 
Ind. Arch, ^ 

Oef.he^ is an island* between N. Guinea and 
Gilolo, in the Eastern Archipelago, and not 
far frbin Gilolo. It is occupied by the 
Negro-race, with nose flat : the lips thick and 
projecting, the complexion a dark olive, the 
eyes deep seated, and, on an average the facial 
angle 77®, but as high as £1*^. lu Gubbe and 
Waigiou and in some parts of (he coast of N, 
Guinea the complexion is lighter and the pecu- 
liar texture of the negro hair is alisent. M, Du 
Perry and M. Preycinct have thus described the 
negroes of Gebhe. In Oebbe, VVaigiou and in 
some parts also of the coast of New Guinea, the 
Malayan race may have become intermixed with 
the negro, as the complexion is lighter and the 
peculiar texture of the iwgro hair altered or 
obliterated. The language spoken at Waigiou is 
entirely Papuan being that which is used on 
all the coasts of Myso!, Salvatty the N. W 
of Guinea and the islands in the Great Gcel- 
vink Bay Waigiou, Guebe, Poppa, Obi, Bat- 
cliiiin between New Guinea and the Moluccas 
as well as the South and East peninsulas of 
Gilolo possess no original tribes but are inhabit- 
ed by people who are evidently mongrels and 
ivanderers. — Wallaoe, II. 21 G and 217. 

Japan, Sir J. P. Davis thinks, that the 
Japanese resemble their Chinese neighbours : — 
“ They go as far as they dare, until a check oc- 
curs. '('he Japanese language is much mixed 
with Chinese. U is not monosyllabic but nggluti* 
iJH'e, supplying sublixes (o modify tlic idea. 
The priests of the buddhist religion employ the 
Chinese, but their poeiry is in ilic pure Japan- 
ese. There exists among them both theMoiigoli- 
an and Malayan types, and it is not improbable 
that a wave of Mofigols has passed over the pri- 
mitive Malayan race of the country and left the 
two races now inliabiting it. The Japanese at 
present therefore seem to be of two or three 
races. The United States’ expedition, from 
analogies in the language, formed an opinion 
that they are of the Tartar family, Mr. C. P. 
Pahs regards the people of Luchu as identical 
with the Japanese, and asserts that they have 
many characteristics wliich distinguish them 
alike from the Malay and Chinese— such as 
the absence of the long angular form of the 
internal canthus and tlie presence of a thick 
black beard. Dr. Prichard considers the Ja- 
panese to belong to the same type as the Chi- 
nese, but Dr. Pickering maintains that they are 
Malayas— while Dr. Latham follows Siebold in 
regarding them as of two distinct types of phy- 
sical formation. The prevalent bdief is that 
there are three types of people, in Japan, 
the fiittd iabourece have broad faccsi brown 


hair, with an occasional tinge of red ; flat 
noses, large mouths and a comparatively light 
complexion. The fishers of the sea coast have 
prorainent features, with their noses inclining 
to the aqualine : hair black and crisp, wavy 
with a tendency to curl. The nobles are ma- 
jestic in deportment and more resemble Euro- 
peans. One of the races is described as havitnr 
an oval liead and oval face, rounded frontal 
bones and a high forehead, with a mild and 
amiable expressions of countenance. T'he com- 
plexion is light olive with eyes slightly oblique, 
large and animated, long eyelaslie^, and clus- 
tering eyebrows, heavy and arched, the cheek 
bones are moderately prominent, chest broad 
and largely developed. In Siam one of these 
races of the Japanese arc the most esteemed (or 
their courage, and the kings of Siam have always 
employed them us their principal force in prefer^ 
ence to the Malays. It would seem that the Japan- 
ese of tiii classes, look upon their wives ns upon 
a faithful servant ; a Japanese is never known 
to beat his wife. It is a custom amongst some 
Japanese to take a woman a few weeks on* trial 
before deciding upon whether to marry her or 
not. The Japanese marriage ceremony is very 
simple. The bride and bridegroom drink wine 
with each other three times, exchanging cups 
with each other every time, in the presence of 
a few select friends • after which the young 
lady gets her teeilr blackened, and she is mar- 
rie<l for better and for worse. Alarfarlnm. 
(jco, und Ilii. of f apart, p, 110. See Uoiorinfs 
Siam, Yol, /. 

Galapogos Inlands, .almost every indigenous 
living thing is peculiar to them. Admiral 
. Eitzroy men dons that while one side of lliem 
I is covered with verdure, the other aspects are 
barren and parched. — Wallace, p, 10. 

Beyond the Fiji the brown Polynesian race or 
some intermediate type extends over the Bacifu’. 
The descriptions of these laiter, agree ex- 
actly witli the characters of the brown in- 
degenes of Gilolo and Cemm* — IKallace, 
II. 277. 

The population of the Sandwich Island .about 
75,000 or 80, of 0 is now in a very different 
condition from wlmt it was thirty years ago, 
the inhabitants, from having been wild and 
uncivilized, are now all nominally Christians. 
The male population are a good height, 
athletic, and well proportioned ; but neither 
raeu nor women are prepossessing in appearance 
although they have the reputation of being good 
tempered and not easily aroused into anger. 
The ruins of an old. temple are still to be 
seen about six miles from Honolulu, near Dia* 
mond Hill. It is said to have been built by 
Ka-me-ha-mcha the first, after the conquest of 
the island. It is called lieiau. Here, in tho 
days of healheuismi were offered human sacri^ 
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fires. Tbe victim was chosen either by the 
priest or king. The messenger of death enter- 
ed Ids abode while he slept, and he noet his 
end by strangling. He was then (Iragged oil 
ee an offering to the sanguinary god. 
fnUiam*8 The Gniise of the PeiirU<pp. 34-41. 

TheLoochooor Lkucheu Islands, lie to theN. 
K. ot thePatchu group and consist of one large 
island surrounded by smaller ones, the large 
island being of consiilerable size and wt-ll peo- 
pled. It extends from lat 26° 3^ and 2G" 63' 
N. and long. 127° 34' and 12S"25'E being 58 
jnilcs long and about 10 or 12 mih-s broad. In 
language and physical form, tlic Luchu islanders 
resemble the Japanese, their buddhism being 
more imperfect and their manners more simple. 
The people in tl.e small islands between the 
Luchu group and Formosa, are Japanese ra- 
ther than Malay. — Di\ Lathanis Eilmology. 

Formosa.]^t. Collingwood (Trans. Ethn.Soc. 
K. 8. VoL vi. p. 139 speaking of the Ke- 
balan of Formosa, to whom be showed a copy 
of th*e ‘ Illustrated London News,* tells us 
that he found it impossible to interest them 
by pointing out the most striking illustrations, 
w‘ith they did not appear to comprehend. 
The Formosa, people are called by the Chi- 
nese Tai-lokok, their hair is short and fringed 
on the forehead ; behind it hangs loose. The 
language of Formosa or Tai-waii according to 
M de Rosner appears to be a branch of the 
Oceanic. — Adams, p. 240. 

Corea, Korea ; Kao-U, is the Chinese name 
of Corea. The peo()le use rice, barley meal 
flour of millet. 'J'he Koreans were driven out 
of East Tartary into the peninsula which they 
now occupy, 'ihey have since been conquered 
by the Japanese. Their country was subsequent- 
ly invaded by the Mongols, on which occasion 
the Siogour Yoritomo defeated Kablai Khan. 
The Koreans, have flat faces, oblique eyes, 
broad clieek-bones, strong black hair, and acanty 
beard, they are strongly made, their skin varies 
from lawny or yellow to brown, wheat or straw 
color, and ied<lish yellow. They have |a mix- 
ture of the Chinese and Japanese physical fea- 
tures. Their religion is buddhist ; their al- 
phabet and language differ from the Chinese. 
The Mantchu call the Koreans Solgo. There 
exists probably two populations intermixed. 
Latham, Jdan^s, 


Tmgns, a general name applied lo a popula- 
tion common to a vast aiea in Siberia and 
China. Their physiognoiny connects it with 
the tribes of Northern Asia in general, and their 
language forms a transition hetwee]i the mono- 
syllabic and asrglulinale foi ins of spee ch. The 
Tuiigus, under the name Maiiishu, constitute 
the <loraiiiant population of China itself. The 
tribes under Chinese rule, in Manlshuria, on 
the watershed of the Amu or Sagaliu, are 
termed Mantshu. The Mantshu proper have 
a literature with an alphabet modified from the 
.Mongol. They arc agricultural and iiidus- 
tiial. 

Daurian, a Tnngus race dwelling on the 
Upper Amur, all will made, especially the 
women. The secretaries of the rnaiularius who 
are sent to tliis part, are privileged by a letter 
f om the khan to select any women or young 
girls whom they may f-mey, whenever love 
prompts them. Mr. llavcusteiu says that he 
frequently w'as present when the best looking 
were taken away in a carl. Some men whose 
wives had berfii selected in this manner con- 
sider it a speci.il favor to have such fine gentle- 
men as brothers in-law. OJiers, thongli dis- 
contented are compelled to conceal their cha- 
grin for fear of punishment and disgrace.— 
Latham BavenstM s Russians, p. 3()5. 

Seyhalin, Seyhalicn or Tarahii, long believ- 
ed to be apeninsuhi, is an island lying between 
54^^ 24* and 45'-' 54* 2” N. h, and E. 

40* and 144 ® 44). It is about COO miles m 
length and from 20 to 100 broad. It is well 
wooded and fertile, and coal is found in many 

places, especially .about Jouquiere Ray. Iwo- 

thirds of the northern part belong to Russia, 
and is peopled by Uhilak. 

Alno . — The aboriginal races of lezo, whose 
severe treatment by the Japanese, has led 
them to other countries, 'ihey occupy the 
soulh«*rn part of the island of Seghaliii, which is 
in possession of the Japanese. The Amo are of 
short stature with broad faces of lire Mongol type. 
They are a timid race, their limbs are hairy, 
they have bushy beards and long tangled hair, 
large heads and clumsy figures, the expression 
of I heir faces is that of good nature combined 
with stupidity. According to M. Rosney their 
language is dissimilar lo Japanese, and that 
spoken in the Kuriles and in the island of 
Yeaso, are also different from Japaneib. 
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lok untamed ... 49 
Berdurani ... 165 
Besta of Tolinga- 
ua and Kariiati- 
ca race 98 

IVghal-rauh'tai ... 222 
B’ghai tribes ... 232 
Bhangi ... 113 

Bhaigia 118 

Bbakta-dusOy ... 82 
Bhamah ... 196 
Bhamti ... 103 

Bhamtyaandltan- 
gari ... 113 

iBhar ...166 


Bhiunij lii Blnimi- 
ja ... 111,119 
Bhunjiah ... HI 
Bhur .. 131, M7 
Bhuria tribes ... 1 IB 
lihurtpore ... 135 
Bhuttee ... 141 

I Bhuttra or Purja., 1J8 


Bikauec 

Bila 

Billiaru 
Bilii 
Bfluchi 
Bimba 
Bin j war 
I Biniia 
Birds 


... 135 
... 236,238 
... 84 
... 219 

59,170 
... 170 
... 111,119 
... 232, 23h 
... 251, 253 


Bii'tls of Kei is- 
lands .. 268 

Birds of Timor ... 262 
Biigujar ... 137,139 
Birhore ... 131 

Bisaya language... 261 
Bizunju tiibe ... 67,58 
Bo Island ... 260,261 
Bohollbland ... 261 
; Bodo’ ... 25,185,204 
Bodo & Dhimal .. 29 
Boksa 1®6 

Bom-du ... 212 

Bon-zu .. 203 

Boni, Gulf of ... 255 
Boogteo ... J61 
Boondee ij® 

Bobner or Bunoor .170 
Boppo Island 260 

Bor Abor ... 202,200 
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Borneo... 247i272, 273 
Boi'to 2^^ 

BoDzu 212 

Bot-pA M. 182 

Bouro leleud 257,258, 
264 

BriztUr tribe... 16 1, 164 
Brabmau ...104,106, 
113,196 

B(;ibi;oe>Da Wan- 
syo, oaete ... 92 
Bn&miiiic IndinxiB 
or East Ariaus.. 24 
Brfidiwina— «cat- 


tered amongst 


the races. . 

..104,106 

Brahui tribe 

... 53 

British India 

...13,14, 


195 


His- 

tory of 

... 20 


its 


ethnic relations, 

' the tribal and 
race separations 
its -Aryan Tti- 
raniau, Mongo- 
lian and Scy- 
thic races 2l to 24 
Bmmer 269 

Buchgoii 148 

Buduga tribo 77 
Buddhist faith 25 
Budkana 141 

Bugi 244,245,254, 
255,256,276 
Bugloslsland ... 261 

Bugti tribe ... 58 

Buimal ... 149 

Bulesur ... 141 

Bulti ... 169 

Buudela .135,137,139 
Bundlecund 134 136 

Bungush 161,165,166, 
174 


Buniara tribe, 8*9 to 91 

Bunooryvall 

... 161 

Buunoochee 

... 161 

Bunnu valley 

... 166 

Bunsen Cbeva- 

lier 

27,30,39 

Bwlutia 

Boh-zu 

... 148 
... 212 

Bur 

... 186 

Burak river 

... 201 

Burgher race 

... 92 

Burko 

... 118 

Burmah and Siam 14 

Burmah 

202.218 

Burmese language 220, 


231 

Burnouf 

27 

Burody caste 

... 102 

Bursoee 

... 141 

Buru 

... 260 

Burud, bamboo baa- 

ket makers 

... 101 

Buruki 

... 166 

Burut' 

... m 


Busier ... 118,129 

Bhutan ... 199 

Butar ... 141 

Butar Adhuna .. 141 ' 
Butani .. 161,164 

Buzoti , 161,166,172 
Bygah ... 111,112 

Bysle ... 141 

Cachar 185,201,203, 
204 ; 

Cald well, Dr., ... 34 j 
Canib odia ... 226 i 
Cambui'an, deity 
Campbell, Mr., 71 
Canarese race 
and language... 69 
Cantabrian lan- 
guage .. 31 

Cowherd races 84,85, 
111 

Castes and sects 
of India ... 22 
Celebes... 233,245,253, 
264,257.274,276 
Celtic or Sans- 
krit represents 
the older phase. 27 
Central Asia ... 14 
Central Hindu- 
stan ... 133 

Central India 105,141 
Central Provin- 
ces, settled 
i-aces in the ... 110, 
111,119 
Ceram 256,258,259, 
263,276 

Ceram bead bunt- 
ing ... 259 

Ceram Laut 256,260, 
264 

Ceylon races ... 92 
Chaldee ... 27 
Cbalukya ... 137 
Cbam, Shem and 
Japhet, ... 31 
Cbamar... 85,111,113, 
143,144 
Cbamba ... 191 
Chamba gaddee... 169 
Ghamism ... 31 
CbacbyKoli, ... 108 
Chanda, ... 113 
Chandalsyo casto. 92 
Cbandela ... 137 
Changlo ... 200,205 
Chango tribe ... 192 
Changpa ... 191,192 
Chang Tbang ... 192 
Cbaran race... 66,140 
Chaprung ... 188 
Chouhone ... 137 
Choura, Cbawara 
or Soura 137 

Cbecbe Eulseean. 141 
Cbeena ... 217 
Cheeta-xneena ... 140 
Cheso raoc 83 


Chenisu ... Ill 

Cbepaug ... 185 

Chepang or Che- 
lang ... 196 

Cheroo ... 147,156 
Chensiiar, or 
Cbencb war ... 99 
Cbensu Karrir 73, 9l 
Cbetang ... 196 

Chibh ... 184 

Chilas ... 194 

Chin ... 143 

China, rulers ... 24 
Chinese ... 43 

Chingtangya ... 165 
ChinJudia ... 14 
Chius ... 223 

Chittagong ... 217 
Obong 226,227 

Cboola ... 148 

Cbota Nagpur ... 122 

Cbotkune ... l4l 

Chouraeya ... 185 

Chuha people 66 
CbulkHttaMisbmi 202 
Chukma ... 2l8 
Cbiimayen ... 141 
Chiimlu ,.. 171 
Chung ... 197 

Chungur ... 156 
Cbuniiah 208,211 

China ... 157 

Colehan ... 139 
Conicopilly, ... 101 
Conpang ofTimor. 262 
Cooch Bohar ... 204 
Cochin-China ... 227 
Coraba golla wan- 
loo, ... 84 

Corea 

Cuchbwaha'or 
tortoise tribe. 25, 139 
Curb, Curubar or 
Kiirumbar 78,79,84, 
85,91 

Cutch ... 60 

Dabi ... 137 

Dak sect ... 68 
Daliia ... 137 

Dabima ... 137 

Dahirya 137 

Dakffi ... 24 

pakshina ... 14 
Paksbanapatha ... 14 
j^axivpaSti9 of 
Arrian ... 14 

Damak ... 185 

Damoh ... 112 

Dana ... 221 

Darhi ... 185 

Darjeling ... 198 
Das, dasa, dasya, C0,82 
Daurian ... 279 
Dayadnpagata, in- 
herited slave... 82 
Dede 141 

DehraGhazeeKhan 
district, 161 

il 


Debra Isbmaal 
Khun district... 116 
Dekhan, or Deccan 14 
Demonology of 
Jlravidians... 39,71 
Den war ... 186 
DeoriaChutia ... 186 
Dernjat ... 1€4 
DeshHst.brahmans 106 
D’banao ... 221,252 
Dban gar tribes 85,111 
Dbansri of Assam 25 
Dbanuk in^Babar. 156 
Dher ... 11 3 

Dbei'wara ... 190 
Dbima 25,185,200^ 
206 

Dbimal and Bodo. 26 
Dhimar... 113,144,156 


Dhobi 113 

Dbolpore ... 136 
Dboonkur ... 13l 
Ubor race ... 86 
Dbund ... 164 

Dbulya Qond ... 118 
Dbuuwar ... Ill 
Dbunwar Nabil... 118 
Dilli town. 262,263 
Dilzak ... 157 

Doda ... 137 

Dofla ... 200 

Dogar tribe ... 139 
Dogra ... 136 

Dohur ... 144 

Dorn M. 85,166,200 
Domai ... 190 

Dom of Knmaon. 156 
Doond and Suttee 161 
Dnongurpoor •ea 136 
Dori, ... 269 

Dour, valley of ... 168 
Dras ‘ ... 169 

Dravida ... 107 


Dravidiau ... 39,243 
Dravidian abo- 
rigines deal in 
demonology ...39,71 
Dravidian family 
of languages ... 76 
Dravidian, main 
affinities of the 
Dravidiau race 
of India ... 24,42 
Dresbuk ... 161 
prubyii, tribe ... 31 
Dumbaki ... bS 
DullaDeo ••• 119 
Dumago " ... 254 
Dumah ... 77 
Dumi ... ISb 

•Dumur or Kol- 
lati, .M 87' 

D^ngmalt , ... 185 
Durani Afghans 164 
Duravo caste ... 99 
Durweh Gond 111„ 

m 

Dutch India 73,265' 
Dyak ..,244,24^251 

36 
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£aat AHnni or * ^ 
brahmioic In* 
dians ... E4 
Hast Himalaio 
tribes ... 229 
East Indies, ... 13 
Eastern Archi- 
pelago ... 232 
Eastern' 'Empire 
in India ... 13 
Eastern Penin- 
auU ... 14 

Eastern and W es t- 
evu coast of 
India ... 15 
Earthquakes 14,lt> 
Eeriene or Iran. 26 
Eeyoover toddy 
drawer race in 
Malabar ... ^2 
Eilak ... 164 

Eimak ... 102 

Elephanta ... 243 
Ell eu borough ... 64 
Elliot, Sir Walter 70 
Elthariah ... 196 
Eude Island ... 261 
Endemenes ... 243 
Eperotic and Illy- 
rian language 28 
Eruku orYerkal 
race 89 

Erular race ... 79 
Ethnic region of 
Indiau Ocean 45 
Etruscan ... 28 
Euphrates ... 49 

Falasha race... 45 
Farrar, Rev, F. W. 27 
Fermuli ... 170 
Fiji races ... 258,278 
Fishermen race of 
Bombay ... 102 
Flores Island 261,274 
Formosa ... 279 
Forest races ... 98 
Feroz ... 62 


Qadaba ... HI 

Gadaria 148,157 
Oaddi racel 65.1 67,192 
Qaektvar family... 62 
Qafat race ... 45 


Gahalayarace ... ,93 
Gaira ...113 

Qaita tribe ... 98 
Galapagos Islands 278 
Galela Alfura ... 258 
Galla race ... 48 
Pallia ... 196 


panda 
Gandava 
Qandhila 
Oankes 

li* 


... 113 
... 58 
... 148 
... 16 
... 106 
102,160 


Gardener r£i6s.M 101/ 
X02, 113,119, 148^ 


Garhwal 137,172 
Garodi race ... 103 
Garo 186,202,203,207 
Garpagari or 6ar- 
padi of Berarl01,102 
Garat or piper ... lOl 
Gattai^oo, Ceylon 93 
Gayeti ^ 111 

Gebbe or Geby 
Island ... 260,278 
Geer, District of 62,66 
Gehlot ... 157 

Geology ... 17 
German race ... . 28 
Qesin Island ... 264 
Gele ... 25 

Ohakar ... 169 

Ghameta of Bo- 
bar 102,146 

Gharpagari 101,102 
Ghatkul ... 118 
Qbilzye 165,172 
Ghorbaata or 
Qhorband race 56 
Ghorilmud ... 170 
Ghorka ... 196 

Ghosoe ... 157 

Ghotakhor ... 101 
Gilgit ... 194 

Oilolo 268,264,266 
Gitchki tribe ... 66 
Godara tribo .. 155 
Godavery 110,113,118 
Goe Wansetace... 92 
Gohil ... 137 

Golawar Gond ... lu 
Goli ... Ill 

Qoliwar, 101 

Golla races ... 84,86 
Golur tribe ... 144 
Gonaja ryot or la- 
bourer ... 77 
Gond, 30,109,110,111, 
113,118,185 
Gh)iHiwana ... 110 
Goojar ... 141,150 
Goolar tribe ... 102 
Goorchani ... 161 
Goorooug ... 196 
Gor ... 137 

Gorong Island... 264 
Goram 266,260,264 
Gorontalo .. 265 
Gorsee ... 141 

Gosain ... 113 

Gotta and Matta 
Good ... 118 


Gote and Koe or 


Koitor 

113 

Gour 

131 

Goar Gond 

118 

Gowari 

131 

Gowi Wansaja, 

92 

Grahilote orGeh- 


lote 

137 

Greeks of Bactria, 


Sogdiaoa 

25 

Greek langnage... 

28 

Prih5j«^ta, 

82 


89 


Qrimni, ... 28 
Gudba 111,129 

Ouddee 156,157,192 
Gndurea 167 

Guge or'Hundes 192 
Guinea, New ... 268 
Gnjar ... 141,160 
Gurkha ... 190 
Gukkaror Kahkar 169 
Gimong Api ... 265 
Gurao, ... 113 

Gurawa, ... 102 
Gurchani tribe... 58 
Gurchea race ... 78 
Gurung ... 186,197 
Guzerat, ... 16,61 

Guzerat rajputs... 135 
Gwalior 134,137 
Gyami 185,197 
Gyariing 185,197 
Gylfo ... 189 

Hab river • . 56,67 

Hadi ... 145 

Haigu or Ilaiyu... 196 
Hala ... 242 

Halada tribe ... 56 
HulayaPaika ... 84 
Halbah 111,113 
Ilalafora 259 

Halwai ... 113 

Haudf Kurubar 84,91 
Harafura ... 243 
Hardoiil ... 156 
Hari ... 166 

Haruvaru caste... 77 
Hasbu ... 22 

Hashwi ... 223 

Hattara ryot ... 77 
Hazara ... 16,173 
Hdck Island ... 260 
Hebrew tribes ... 30 
Hela ... 156 

Hellenic speech. 27 
Helot ... 110 

Herat ... 162 

Herculus Bolns... 20 
Herodotus ... 211 
High Asia, ... 68 
Hill Races ... 73 
Himalaya, N. W. 106 
Sub Himalaya ... 201 
Hindi tonguo ... 149 
Hindoo ... Ill 

Hiudu-Obitiese . 14 
Hindustan 1 3k 1 05,1 33, 
144 

HinUr Indies ... 14 
Ho 111-122,125,127 
Ho-Iar-ka .. 124 
Holiyar raco ... 84,96 
Holland and Spain, 13 
Holotburias ... 256 
Homerari tribe... 50 
Hormara district. 57 
Horpa ... 185 

Horses ... 261 

Hontnki 165 

Hnb River 416(57 


Hun 86,137,146,104 
llnndee;,kovaba 84,9 1 
Hundes ... 193 
Husauuzye 161 17o 
Hyderabad .. 15|i08 

Iberian language SL 
Idaan . . 261 

Hiyat tribes ... 59 
Immigration ... 39 

Independe u t 

tribes i6i 

India, ancient ... ]9 
tongues ... 37 
” its bounds... 13 
„ its races ...27,38 
Indian speech ... 27 
India beyond the 
Ganges ... 14 
Indijirka basin 14 
Indo-African type 33 
Indo-African Sea. 45 
Indo-Australian .. 243 
Indo-European 26,87 
Indo-Germanic,... 22 
Indo* Malaya 233,234- 
253. 

Indore 134,135 

Indo-Scythic tribes 25 
Indo-Scythi 24,31,243, 
244 

ludo-Semitic races 14 
Indus 50,158 

Interior of India 15 
Iran ... 26 

Iranian languages 27, 
29,243 

Iranian races ... 177 
Irawadi basin ... 230 
Ita of Philippines 250 
Iskardo ... 180 

Italic languages. 27,28 


Jabral ... 104 

Jain sect ...' 24,66,101 
Jakrani tribe ... 53 
Jakun 238,239,244 


14 
63 
... 190 
... 29 
... 

... 978 
... 31 
... 197 
25,137.151 
242 
141 


Jambu-dwipa 
Jam 
Jamu 
Jangam 
Jatii race 
Japan 
Japhet 
Jarya 
Jat 

Johore 
Jattee, 

Java 244,246,273,976 
Javanese 244 

Jetwa.: 66,187 

Jeyporo I*. 185 

Jeyaulmeer ... 135 

Jhallawar IJI* 

Jhalamakwabona. 137 
Jha^jah 66,138 

Jharia, ... 1“ 

Jbow ... 3® 

JRI .*• '21^ 
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Jifldhur 
Jit or Jat 
Jo ^ 

•Johi 
Jobokft 
Jod'hpore 
Joom 
Joby* 

Juangari 
Jadooft^ 
jul-Amma 
Julait or weaver, 101 
Jubar — 

Jangema sect 23,29,77 
Jut race ... 26 
Jyuteeah bills ••• 202 


..•141 
26rl37,161 
... 221 
233,263 
... 203 
... 136 
... il7 
... 137 
... 98 
161,170 
82 


Kashmir 183,186 Kiranti Group of . 
Kassi tribe ... 67 , tongues^ ... 196 
Kasturiryot ... 77 KirataorKeranti, 69 
KS’the ... 210 ' Kirghia or Kasak. 176 

Kat’hi 26,65,137 Kirki ... 124 


Kathyawar 

Kaur 

Kavia Island 
Kawar tribe 
Kayasth race 
Kazzilbaah, 
Kemug 


Kaf or Key 
Kabaiz 
Kaba tiibe 
Kabul 
KaOyle, 


222 
61 
61 
Ut2 
... 48 

Kaobari 186,203,204 
Kachhwaha ... 137 
Kachi 102,111 

Ka.d-0 ... 221 

Kafir race ... 18? 
Kaghau Syuds ... 161 
Kahar ... I®® 

Kaikari, 101,10.3,119 
Kaiser ... I®® 

Kaker 87,170 

Ka.khyen 215,223.232 
Ka-kooiKa-ku 217,233 


Kakur race 
Kada .. 

Kalladi, Kallari 
KaUng 
KaUvaotin 


87 

224 

84 

247 

lOl 


Kaliwaroo Island 264 
101,113 


65 
... 131 

... 264 
111,119 
... 107 
... 173 
Islands 
264,266 
Kei.Islands 256 268 
263,264 
Keikadi ... Ill 
Ke-kuang ... 227 
Kelang Island ... 264 
Keltic speech ... 27 
Kepak ... 227 

Keranti ... 69 

Kerowlse ... 136 
Khaling ... 186 

Kha-khyerig 232,233 
Khampa ... 193 
Khamti 202.207,225 
Khamii (Bor) ... 203 
Khapya 202,203,209 
... HI 
.. 203 
... 186 
... 165 
... 196 
... 113 
... 107 
... 231 
122,131 
... 227 
211,223 


Kishdee 
Kishengur 
Kishlak •• 

Kishtwar .. 

Kiabat Mt. .. 

Klaproth, views 
Kliog 


Kallal, 

Ka-moi 
Kainaon 
Kamari 
Kamba 
Kambojia 
ILamia 
Ka-mi 
Kamon 
Kamma-Varoo 
Kanait 
Kanaka I u 
Kanawar 
Kandahar 
Kandiaii race 
Kangan 
Kaiigra people 
Kanjar 
Katisar, 

Kanwar 

KspuofTiliugaua 
Kara-ulli 
Karawo race 
Kardar race 
Karen 221,223,231,232 
Karen*ni 231.232 
Karnam ... 101 

Karuatica .h 107 

Kasak ... 176 


105,192 
26,137 
. .. 198 
... 226 
119 
196,212,223 
... 167 
98 
192 
77 
190 
162 
93 
221 
186 
lf)5 
113 
113 
98 
164 
92 
73 


Khongaiii 

Khoobur 

Khor 

Khorassani 
KUorewah 
Khbsii trike 
Khumboo 


Kbumia 

K'^utana 

Khiitota 

Kbutran 

Kbuttuk 


164 

135 

164 

190 

256 

27 

225 


Khare 
Khari 

Khari Naga 
Kharoti 
Khas 
Khatik 
Khati'i 
Khe-kareu 
Kheriab 
K’bo 
Khou 

Khond, orKuud, 
or Ku 111,126,129 


165 

141 

191 

162 

128 

61 

196 


Khii-mwi 203,211,223 


214,218 
... 141 
... 118 
. . 161 
161,165 


Koccb, Kochi 25,185 
Kodaga of Coorg 70 
Koeri 


Kohat 
Kobi 
Kohiri 
Kohistan 
Kol 


148 
... 161 
... 162 
... 119 
170,188 
25,11M22 


Khutnlwar Gond 118 
Khubeii 161.165 
Khyan ... 231 

Kbyen 212.220.223 
Khyeng 20.3,312 
Kiiy-oung.tha 203,211 
Ki lslaDd8266,2d8,263, 
264 

Kidah ... 238 

Kili Katr, Mud« 
dikporOr Ko ta- 
boo minstrels 87 
KU warn ... 256 
Ki-mi 223 

Kipohak, 176 


Koladan river ... 211 
Kolam ... 110 

Kolami ... Ill 

KoUar or Colleri 72 
Koliati ... 87 

Kollarian races 
and tongues Ill 
Koli and Bhil ... 119 
Koli 66,108,110,120, 
165,192 
KoUta race 149,207 
Komti merchants 101 
Konakan, slaves 82 
Koncan ••• 196 
Kond ... 111429 
Kond language... 125 
Kongaru sect ... 77 
Koukani and 
Mahratta bruh- 
rahis — 106 

Koon 223 

Kou pooee ... 212 
Koomul 

Korambar ... 78,91 

Koppa Chor ... 202 
Korawa nice ... 88 
Koreshi Arab ... 69 
Korewah of S^r- 
gujah and Jus- 
pur ... 122 

Kori, Koli ... 166 
Korinchi 272,276 
Korku ••• 111 

Kosah ••• 191 

Kosbti and Dher 113 
KoUh ••• 136 

Kotar tribe 76,76 
Kotabu ... 87 

Koy Gond 111,118 
Kritu, slave ... 82 
Kiito slave ... 82 
Kshoodra Wanse 92 


Ku 
Kuang 
Kudahun 
Knfelzye 
Kuk*ka 


220 

227 

141 


Kuli Kaut, ... 137 

Kulkarni ... 191 

Kulta ... 207 

Kulungya •• 1^5 

Kumaoii ... 106,192 
Kiimari ... 217 

Kumbarai’u ... 77,101 
Kumboh ... 1®5 

Kuxnhar, .. 77,lOl 
Kumi 211,212,223 
Run 203,211 

Kunaiia ... 141 

Kuubi 101,109,11:, 
113,137 
Kunduz ... 177 

Kuuer ... 170 

Kungye ... 212 

Kunjana tribe 103,109 
Kur of Ellichpui . 122 
Kurb orKurabar 78, 
79,84,86,91 
Kurkii, 111,112 

KurniilOl,! 12.1 13,145 
Kuri ... Ill 

Kuml ... 164) 

Kurrumatee ... 59 

Kurubar 78,79.84, 

8.5,91 

Kuru biiru ... 86 
Kurumem tribes. 9l 
Kusani ... I4l 

Kusouni ... 141 
Kusraui 161,169 

Kusuudu 186,196 

Kuswar ... 185 
Kutcb or Cutch 60 
Kawar ... Ill 
Ky-o ... 203 

Ky-au 203,223 

Kyen ... 212,220,223 
Khyber .. 16l 

Kynduayn river... 211 
Ky-oung-tha ... 217 

Labdba slave ... 82 
Laccadive islands. 94 
Ladak or Bot-Pa 189 
Ladrones ... 254,277 
Labul ...189,191 

Lajar ... 110 

Lainpung. ...272,276 

Land fall ... 16 

Lungaha wolf tribe 25 
Languages of India £6, 
270 

Languages ofArian 
family ... 27 
Lao, Lau, Lawa ...221, 
226,220 
Lari tribe 67 

Latham’s views... 30 
LayUay 222 

Leather workers 85 
Lemroo river 220 


_ Lepcha ... 186,196 
174 Leyte Isd. 259,260,261 
108 L'hopa ... 185,196,200 
Ku-ki 203,212,214,218 Limbichhong ...185 
Kullarrace ... 86 Limbu 186,196,197,198 
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LingMt 33»99»77 
; Liona in Qen^ • «« 66 
Lithaanian speeoh 27 
Little Bokhara . 25 
Lodha tribe 102,156 
Lodhi lll,U2»Ud»U7 

vLogtak ' w. 211 
Loke, race 60 

Loihbatta ... 261 
Ijohorong . ... 185 

Lombok 233,253, 254, 
273 

Looang ... 21 1 

Loochoo ... 279 
Looea ... 211 

Loond ••• 161 

Looebai ... 214 
Lowland India. 15 
Lumri or Numri 
or fot tribe 25,63,57 
Lucon ... 259,27^ 
Lngharee ... 161 
Lunar Dynasty ... 137 
Luug.khe SUiudu 203 
Luiig-Kba •ea 211 
Liingkta . . 212 
Luriatan hills ... 56 
Lurkakol ... 122,259 
Lway-lohug ... 222 


Macassar 253,255,256 
Macheri rajput • ts 139 
Kaddakpor 87 

Madi ... Ill 

Madraseo ... 113 
Madia . ... Ill 

Madri Heri ... 82 
Madura ... 247,273 
Magar ... 185,197 

Magha2zt ... 53,58 
Magindauao ... 254 
Magor ... 196 

Mahabharata ... 31 
Mafaadeo Koli ... 109 
Mabomedana 113,157, 


182 

Mahomed Shahi 
tribe . ... 67 

Mahra tribe ... 119 

Mabratta 85,100,106, 
, 1.11,113,117 
Mahto ... Ill 

Mai ... 229 


Mair ... 111,120,140 
Makwa ... 73 

MaliiCGa Malays.., 272 
Malsyali race and 
^ language 70,73,234 
Malayan slave . 82 
Malay Archipelago 252 
Ungiiago... 272 
Malay Peniueala 272 
Malay prabu ... 246 
Malays 233,234,243, 


WAlimo .'M 254 

Maidive Islands 94 
,Maleo or :jUj* 

- 124,127,131 


MoleArasar i 73 
Male, and XJrSQU 
languages ... 124 
JlaUi ... 101*102,113, 
. , 119,148 

Malha 63 

Mallial ...148 

Malpmgee Id ... 264 
Mal^a ... 15,134,139 
Makian 262,258,265 
Mammalia and 
birds of Archi- 
pelago 233,253,263 
Mauabo ... 254 

Manakoo Id ... 264 
Mauarace ... 119 
Munbbum 123 

Maiichu group of 
languages ... 32 
Manchii Tartar 
rulers of China 24 
Matideiing ... 245 
Mandla, Jabalpur, 
Narsingbpur 
Hoshaugabad... 110 
Mang chamar 85,113 
Mangerye lad ... 261 
iilaugkasara ... 255 
Mang-mo ... 232 
Mang-kaii ... 82 
Mauki 125 

Manika ryot ... 77 
Manipo Island ... 264 
Manipuri ••• 203 
Mdiijl ... Ill 

Mauu or Manau 222 
Mauyak ... 265 

Manjl ... Ill 

Mapiliai ... 81 

Marang ... 124 

Martaban ... 232 
Maratbas 65,1(X),106, 
111,113,117 
Mareh Gond ..111,118 
Margi ... 196 

Mari ryot ... 77 
Maria or Gotawar 111, 
118 

Marri ... 68.161,189 
Marwar or Jodb- 
pore 135 

Marwari 24,113,147 
Maryul , Lowlands 186 
Massoba or Muili- 
dar ... 104 

Manku ... 164 
Mavee ... 14 1 

Mean kbeil ... 170 
Medbi ... 206 

Mede ... 26,27 
Mhaug 85,113 

MehoiaM'ni tribe 56 
Mei-tbei-lei-pak 210, 
, 211 
Mekong ... 228 
Mekran Cjelo* 
pean structures, 56 
Mpnado ... 255,257 
Menabassa... 255^57 


M-efitaJi Koli ,d 108 I 
Me war . 135^139 

Mewas ; 66 

Mewati i57 

Miana . ....i 64 

Michnee Momutid 171 
Micronesia ... 243 
Mid’hi ... 202 
Mien ... 219 

Migration, south- 
ern ... 41 

Mikir ... 202,203,209 
Milanesia ... 243 
Milkmen ... 64 
Mina ... Ill 

M’nah ris or Nan 192 
Mincopi • 235 

MindaQao250,264, 260, 
275 

Mindoro 254,259,260 
Miughal tribe ...57,58 
Mirda caste ... 85 
Miri 185,202,206 
Mirwari and Haw 
lad a tribes ... 66 
Mithan Naga ... 186 
Mishmi ... 20,2207 
Modera ... 277 

Mogbya tribe ... 144 
Moghlai ... 210 
Mobil ... 137 

Moi ... 229,230 
Moi-rang ... 211 
Moluccas 263,264,266, 
274 

Momin ofJBerar... 102 

Mo-meit ... 232 

Momuud ... 161,171 
Mon ... 219,220,232 
Mon Anam ... 229 

Mongol race in 
India ... 24,25,188 
Mongnl, Tungus 
and Turk ... 25 

Mongolian, Turanian 
and Scythio races24 
Mongol group of 
languages ... 32 

Monsoon. Indian 15 
Moonduu ... 141 

Moormi ... l96 

Mop^ha ... 223 

Morty Island- ... 264 

Motir ... 266 

Motte ... 141 

Moung-M’ri ... 232 

Moutam ... 232 

Mountains it. 16 

Moy ... 229,230 
Mozami An garni 203 
M’ranma ... 281 

Mru ... 211,223 
M’rU’-kbyen ... 220 

Mrang E03,231 
Muoba-kanta ... 63t 
Hugh ... 218,221,231 
blughuzzi trib6 
Mabybsee 
Makwa race - 


Mbller, views ofiii 27 
MuUttk I . w ioa 
Mulung ... 203 

Muliaiii 108 

Muudah,S Kol or 
Ho w.. 11U25 

Mlindah and 

Kheriah ... 112 
Mnudala ... m 
Mung-Myit ^ ... 282 
Mungar ... iO(j 

Munipurt ... I86,2Io 
Muong or Muaug 229 
Murli ... 104 

Murmi ... 185 

Murree .. 58,161,189 
Murvey Koli ... 108 
Murung ... 196 
Murwat 169 

Murwatee .. 161 
Mutbun ... 203 
Mutraj ... 98 

Mnttuk ... 217 

Muzaree ... 161 
M*wooa ... 221 
Myama 231 

Myaiua-gyi ... 231. 
Myan-ma ... 231 
Mysol Island 233.25.3. 

258,259,26(1 

Nacbhereug ... 185 
Naek race 71 

Nafr ' '... 149 

Naga 124,186,20:5 
iNaggankot ... 196 
Nagpur, Warda, 
Bbaudara, and 
Chanda 110,1 n 
NagH ... 141 

Nahnr tribe 111,119 
Naikra tribe ... 141 
Nai 113 

Naikude > ... 11 1 

Namsaug Naga 185,203 
Na-ran-ma ... 2:5 1 
Nan ... 192 

Nasiri ... l'<^ 

Nat, or Nut ... 15^ 
Nab Baussee ... 16^ 
Natu-Kothiar, race 71 
NowgongNaga ... 1^5 
Nayade—slavcs... 1^3 
Nawanagar Jam... 63 
Negrito 233,243,264, 
259,260 

Negro mcese3,283, 242, 

236,243,269 
Negro Malay ... 233 
Negro Sidi race ... 6*5 
Negros l8d269;260, 261 
Neilgherry mounts 73 
Nepal 186,195 

Nether land India 13 

Newart&5,186,196,l97 

N^w SSealand race 268 
•Kbarui tribe .. 
^fchbar ‘ 219, 2«2 
miM ... 11 ^ 
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. jUirdw 170 Panay Island 861 ' Po^bai* ... 141 Raipur^ Dilaspinv 

JlikumbCi Panenghar w 56 Population of India 19 Sumbolpor U0»U3 

>Kilie Makareya^ Panduug •*. 923 n.. tribal and raoe Raiaani tribe ... 57 

raoa 92 Pan<»jita slave ... 89 separations 21,22,24 ^jah-woug 917 

Nimar ...112 Patigaainan tongue261 „ .>6thnlo rela- , Kaj bansi ' ».« 

vXimboo — W Paqjftb... 105,140,148 tions of ... 19,21 Raj Gond ...118 

Nimchah - 184 Pa-on ... 232 Populzye ... 165 Rajkumur ..^155 

Koaoung ••• ^^3 Pa-pua race 933,234 Porebaudar,Rana63,65 Rajmabali ... lU 

Nomade races ... 91 243,258,259.260,261, Portuguese dis- Rajpali ... 25 

Non.Aryaiis .., 40 262,263,266. trict uf Diu ... 65 Rajpoot 113,135,137, 

Non-Aryan lao- Papuan of Ceram 268 Portuguese and 139.168 

* ffuages and races 963 Frencb India.. 13 Rajpntanah 15>135 

fragmentary 68,71 Papuanesia ... 243 Poshm-wtinloo 82,103 R'ljpati .« 137 

Non-Hindu races Papuans of Dori. 269 potail ... lOl Rajawar 147,149 

of British India 82 Papuans of Timor 262 Prakrit ... 26 Hakhoing 219,231 

Noorsye — 185 Parapamisus .. 162 Praja of Cooch Rakha race ... 261 

Nootfcanee ... 161 Parl.uttiah ... 196 Jlahar ... 149 Rama, ... 69 

North-West Bor- Pardesi ... 113 Prauhita and Bamayn ... 141 

ders ... 167 Pardhan Gond 113,118 Sevory rivers... 118 Raiuayana ... 72 

Provinces... 142 Pariliara ... 137 Pravarajyavasita 82 Ramusi tribe 97,107 

Nubra ...191 Pariah raoe ...63,98 Primara ...137 Raiia of Porobun- 

Nousherwani tribe 66 Parkar .... 60 Pritchard’s classih- der ... 63,65 

Numrior Lumri or Purwar ...311 cation of laii- Rangari, Rengri 137 

fox tribe 26,53,57 Parsee ...113 guagos 26,28,32,33 149 

Pasi ... 185 „ on the* Indo- Raneezye and Os- 

Obi Island 264,266 Pashai ...170 European stock 28 mari-kheyl 161,171 

Ocean of Archi- Pastoral races ...150 „ Fourth fami- RAsk views of... 27 

peJago ... 253 Patani Island ... 260 ly, ... ... 33 Rat’beo ,,, 141 

Oceanica ... 33.446 Pafcari tribe ... 103 „ Third family 32 Rawal of Bhow- 

Odykary ... 77 Pathan 168,162 Provinces ... lU n.uggur ... 63.141 

Oguna Panora ... 121 Patjeoy pass ... 201 Pua-piia ... 242,260 Rawat also Raji... 156 

Okhamandal ... 64 Fatuah ur Juanga 98 Pronio ... 231 Rawat of Kumaon 192 

Ood^pur ...118,135 Patwari .,.101 Pulliar race ... 78,82 Rebari ... 66 

OouSaoti ... 103 Peelwan ... 141 Pullukai slave ... 82 Rejang 272,276 

Ourya, HI Peguan 220,232 Pulong .. 223 Relee ... IJI 

Or or Odru tribe... 124 Peninsula N. B. ... 14 Pun-gyi ...219 Rewah ...135 

Orang-Guuong ... 246 Peniusula of Arabia 46 Punkah ...111,118 Rbcdia out-caste, 94 

Oraug Laut 246,257 Peninsula of In- Punjab ...106,140,148 Rhos 24 

O rang Raw a ... 245 dia ...14,16 Pnnjir ... 170 Rind tribe ... 53,58 

Orang Sleetar ... 245 Peninsular district 45 Pura, Solai\ki, hinadasa slave ... 82 

Oraug Siraiii 268,264 Petuka ...119 Bliatti ... 24 Rivers i(j 

OiaoL^ .111,124,128 Peoples and na- Purbia ... 155 Roads, Routes ... 16 

Oiee golla wanioo 84 tions of Indies. 21 Purdban Gond ... 118 Rndahi tribe ... 66 

Orissa, urya Ian- Persia, South ... 50 Purmuli or Fer- Kodong ... 185 

guage and Gau- Persians and luuli ... 170 Rongdo ... 196 

jam ... 100,106,124 Medea ... 26 Puru tribe 31 Rohilla 162 

■ Ombay ...261 Persians, or West Pnsbtaueh or Aft- Rong 198 

Orukzye 126,161 Arians ... 24 ghan ... 27 Rotti Island „. 968 

O'shtoranee 161,168 Peshawur ; Kohat 161 Pwo tribes ...222 House ...141 

Osman-kheyl ... 161 Petabgurh ... 135 Pyu ... 221 Routes and Roads 16 

Oswal ... 24 Philippines... 260,275 Routess followed 

Oudh .M 342 Ph’woii ...221,2.32 in Immigiatiou 43 

Physical ebarac- Quedah 238 Rowal ... 141 

ter of Dravidians 43 Quoi 221 Rungchcnbung .V. 185 

Pacific Islands.;. 276 Physical features Quoireug 213 Rutluk ... 111 

PahaVi ... 118 of India ... 14 

Paharia of Southall 27 Pil lay, Tamil race 71 Race distinctions SahoeAlfuro 968 

Pabri ...186 Pindari ... 87 Non-Arians ... 40 Sufi ...181 

Pagan ... 225,231 Pirate race .. 47 Races in the In- Sagor 110,113 

Pakeuatti-race 89 Piti and Hungmng 195 dian PeniuMila, 67 Sak 911;993 

PakhyA ...18.5 Poch-Amma... 82,103 Races in S. Eastern Sakai 24 

Fa-ku , ... 221 Poliya slave ... loo Asia ... 38,45 Sakai .,.* 942 

.Palong ..,921,232 Polynesiairor Pa- Races, nomade ... 91 Sakinatb, a deity. 

Falawang ... 275 oifio region 234,243, Races an the Sea whose worship 

Palalu of Circars 98 278 Coast ... 52 protects from 

;P4R of India .^ 26 Polynesian diaiecta271 Rachewar or Hajwar snakes 104 

jMca ... 221 Ponwar 113 race „. 98 Salon 

tPampanga tongue 261 Pooeer-on * ... 212 Babtore 137 Salwatty f!58 

oPaua tribe lOO .Poon^ghyee 219 Rai orRaian 148 { Salween riYSr 21^932 
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8Ma>l«ri Mb* .;. 67 
8MaMrIad.SiS,S«l,9«l 
^knuritMM 45 

Sambulpar •«. 113 
SAmoeide groap ' 
of lAngu4g«a\«« 19^ 
8anan tribe .. 7l 
Saudalwood lalaodSfiO. 

86l 

fiandwieh Island S58 
Sangir Besar ... 255 
Sanguir ... 257 
Saog koi basin ••• 230 
Sangpang ... 185 
Sanskrit a dead 
language in time 
of Buddha , 26.34 
Sanskritoid family 
of languages ... 35 
SanUl... 111,124,125, 
126 

Sanwak ... 124 

Saraswati ... 105 
Sargiijah ... 118.122 
San ... 137 

Sarki ... 196 

Sarmatian tongue27i28 
Sartrayaor Sari... 137 
Sa«uiak race ... 254 
Satung ... 219 

Satpiira ... 110 

Saugiir. DamohlI0,113 
Sauromatm ... 24 
Sarara ... Ill 

gavii Inland ... 258 
Sea of Sumatra 
Borneo, Java 233 
Sea cucumbers .. 256 
Seasons of Jndia 15 

Seesodya tribe from 
seesoo the hare 25 
Seghalin ... 279 
Selung ... 223 

Semang . . 233 

Semao Island 262.263 
Semitic race 27,31.3:3, 
45.48.243 
Semitic languages 33 
Sempi or tailor ... 101 
Sengar ... 137 

Seoree ... 166 

Sepah and Bnzotee 166 
Seran or Ceram 256, 
258,269,263,275 
Seranreh Island... 264 
Serpa ... 185 

Setang river ... 232 
Savory river ... 118 
Sevaka ... 119 

Scandinavians 28 
Schott, views of... 27 
Scylbia 24,25 

Scythio race in 
IcdU 24,25,31,243, 
244 

figau-Haunep-gba 221 
Sgau tribes ... 221 
Shahab.nd>dio ... 62 
Shainwari .i. 165 


SbMfbfihait^^ 

8hani[ai^Q ;;'.«'223 
Shanar or Saoiil 7^ 

Shepherd 84 

Shellok ... 49 

Shem ... 31 

Shembadawar race 73 
Shendii ... 211,223 

Shenwari ... 161 
Sheoranee 75*161,168 
Sheraiii ... 169 

Sherria4race ... 119 
Sherwani tribe ... 57 
Shindu ... 211,223 

Sing'hpo ... 211 
Shooay Dagon... 226 
Shoung 222 

Shyan .. 230 

Siahchadar .. 164 
Siata 202,225,231 
Siberian groups of 
the AsiaPotyglotta 32 
Sibsagar Miri ... 186 
Sidi Negroes ... 63 
Sikh 161,158 

Sikharwal ... 137 
Sikkim 185,191.198 
Sali silk weavers 102 
SUhet ... 201 

Simang 232.236i237, 
239 

Sian ... 257 

Simang Buket 236.239 
Sind tribes 58,59,60 
Singbhum 123,129 
Singalese race ... 92 
Siughpo 185,203,216, 
229 

Sintipho- ... 216 

Sipi ... 113 

Sinlolii ... 170 

Sirohi ... i35 

Siipherra .tribe 67 
Sitana ... 170 

Sitang river 219 
Sivira or Seoree 156 
Sjauw ... 265 

Skardo ... 189 

Skippetarian, Al- 
banian, or Arnaut 28 
.Slave races 82 

Slavonian and 
Sarmatian dia* 
lects ... 27,28 
So-Khain ... 196 

Sok-pa ... 185,205 
Solar dynasties 30.137 
Soligaru tribe 88 
Solor Island .. 261 
^manath 63 

Sonar 113 

Song- boo ... 212 

Sonthal, a branch 
of the Mundah 111, 
124,125,126 
Sookul ... 141 

Soomra race of Sind 60 
Scor 99 


ShOj^he ^ 141 

SbWiih 99,111 119,180 
Spanish India ... 13 
Spioe Islands 275.277 
SpHhKaiiawiuri88,i90 
Stanisye ... 165 
Storiani ... 170 
Sttbak ... 165 

Sudra hindoos ... 60 
Suliman Kheil 165 

Siilu Archip. 254,275 
Sunwar ... 186 
Samba Island 260,261 
Siimbawa ... 257 
Samba w ... 274 
Sumatra 244,253#272 
276 

Sumbulpur ... 124 
Summa ... 59 

Surabaya horses 261 
Surya Vansa ... 92 
Surwa river ... 201 
Sutar or carpenter 101 
Sutlej people ... 186 
Swat ... 161,184 
Syriac... ... 27 
Syrian and Sama^ 
ritan races ... 45 
Syr o -Arabian or 
Ugro-Tartarian 
nations ^ ... 27 

Syro Arabian lau< 
’giiages ... 33 
Syro-dans des- 
cendants of 
Mahomed 59 

Table lands, India 15 
Tablong ... 203 
Tablung Naga ... 185 
Tagala tongue ... 261 
Tagala race of 
PhiHppiae8;276,244 
Tagabalcy " ... 254 
Tagow ... 170 

Tahtah ... 24*158 
Tai tribes ... 221 
Tajik ... 162 

Tak or Takshak... 137 
Taken- kar ... 103 
Takponi ... 200,206 
Takpa ... 185 

Takpo ... 205 

Talaiu or Mon 219,220, 
232 

Talapoiu ... 225 
Taliabo Cape ... 260 
Tamnl people of 
Ceylon ... 92 
Tamul country and 
race of India 24,85, 
69,70 

Tarauloid family 
of languages ,*^0 
TanaoU .UlSNI* 
Tangos 

Tanti f(»; 

Tanl or Toakar... 1^1 
Taromook 


jrartwraffi^i;^; 

X^a-mer.khitWk SiS 
Taniudkaai^" g'i 
TaTMahaai, alar. 88 

ii —• 

Telugu coudiiy 69 

Tear , gg 

Teli oilmea...lOl,l55, 

m 

Teuassenm ... 202 
TengsaNaga ... l85 
Terai ... 185,195 

Tenimber lsds.863,256 
Ternate Island257,264 
Terin ... leg 

Teutonic speech 87 
Teutonic tribes .. 2g 
Teyarrace 82 

Tha^ung ... 2I» 
Thai or Shan 
tribes 219,221,225. 

230,23] 

Thak • ... 211 

Thaksya 185 

Thaknr ... liri 

Tharu ... 18*6,195* 

Tha-tung ... 219. 

Thawa ... 206 

Tberai ... 186,195 

Thodawar words 74 
Thofek ... 22:j 

T'boung-t*hu M. 223 
Thotee Qoud ll8 
Thtilungya •. 185 
Thur and Parkar 60 
Tiar ... B2 

Tibetanidistrict... 45 
Tibetan ... I85 
Tibetan lango^vge 22(> 
Tibeto Chinese... 243 
Tibeto-Indian ... 41 
Tibeto-lndiane- 
sians ... 43 

Til>et, people of 26 
Tidore.lsland ... 264 
Tigre^aud Amha- 
ra races ... 45 
Tiling Koraati ... Ill 
Timor Island 258,262, 
274 

Timor Lautlslds. 263 
Tipperah .••204 
Tod a, Tuda or 

Tuduvara race 73 
Togrul Beg ..1 
Tobki •.< 

Tondano ••• 

Tongo 
Took 

Tonkin ••• 
Toougooer 
Toorw MO 

fottl^ople 
Tbuhur 
Toong-thu 

ng-yo-tbA 
Wpaug 
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Ti*Ans2Ui89tiO:t&" . Wadtra wanloo, | Yiiyati ... 31 

dia M. 14 laAguagM... 2dO|S34 or AVadawa^ 69t98 Yiug-bau ... 229|223 

Tultior3fttlava^a Ulwur ... J 36 Waghar of Okha- Ye baing ...281 

pravidiaQ Ian- Under ... 165 man dal — 64 Yegbani ... 161 

! cuage ... 96 Uppaefof Tiliifgaiia98 Waigyou <233,258,259 Yeu Amma ... 82 

Tung^mia : ... 211 Upper Momund 171 Waliiig ‘ ... 186 Yen/Yeiu or Yen- 

Tuugua lice ...251279 UrA>bui-watilu .. 98 Wani tseot ... 96 seik ^ ... 223 

TurSii 256 Urali, ... 79 Wanija wansya 92 Ycueaean'groupof 

Turanian Ian- Uraon ... 111,124,125 Wattal ... 184 languages ... 32 

guages ... 27 Uraon language... 25 AVattan, bangle Terawarace ... 89 

Turanian race in Urukzye and maker ... 101 Yerkala 89,111 

India ... 24 Afridi ...165 Waziri .. 161,163,167 Yerra AYalleroo 
^Turanian races 24,38, Urya tongue 100,124 West Anans or tribe 9ft 

57 Uzbek ... 176 Persians 24 Yeskara ... lOl 

.Turanian abori- Western India ... 106 Yeutrace ... 25 

gines ... 71 Vaidya ... 101 We-wa ... 222 Yez .. 279 

Turanian, Mongo- . Vaish tribes ... 60 Wilton, Professor 58 Yomadoung mU .. 220 

lian and Soy** ATolcanoes ... 252,255 WiepaWanae ... 92 Yudba ... Ill 

thic races ... 24 V*^nnio race of Wokul or Ookala- Yuddprapta slave 82 


ZIMrk of Kboten 25 
Turk race ... 25 

Turkestab ... 180 

Turnottlee 37,161 

Turmki ... 165 

Turvasa, tribe 31 

Udipur ... 118,135 
Ugro-Tartariau 
languages ... 29 

Uigur .*.• 176 

Uila Hang kali ... 82 
Ultra lndia, Trans 
India 14 


Guzerat ... 66 

Varaha or Hog 
tribe 25 

Varavahrita, slave 82 
Vayu ... 185 

Vedan, Vedar, 
Veddar or 
Bedan tribe *... 82 
ATeddah race .. 92,93 
Vellala race 71,72 
Vetuvar, tribe 82 
Vidur, illegitimate,! 13 
A/'illi race ... 88 
Volcano, Texnate 25 


ga ... 96 

Woodearu ... 77 
Wugi or Bugi A.. 255 


Xttlla Islands ... 260 


Yadii tribe ... 31 
Yadu of Jessiilmer 146 
Yakha ... 186,196 
YauorYaur 221.223 
Yanadirace ... 88,98 
Yarkand ... 25 


Yukageer, group 
of languages ... 32 
Yuma ... 232 

Yusufzye ... 161 


Zabaing 232 

ZiiDskar ... 190 
Zanzibar ... 48 
Zebu Isd. 259,260,261 
Za-baing see 221,232 
Zend ... -26 

ZymoosLt Aif- 
gban . 161,166 
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